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EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  10  uifl. 
Re  it  nEHEUEEBEr,  Ihit  nn  ih«  tnnlh  day  of  August,  in  the  iiitr-founh  rear  of  the  Independence  of  (h« 
United  Stoles  of  Amaiica,  A.  D.  IKS,  Carey,  Lea  &  Carey,  of  llie  said  district,  haca  depoaii^  in  tJus  oBiee 

Biografnl,  brought  down  loili'e  present  Time  ;  inclodm^a  papi™  Cal'^tion  of  Oriliq'al  AllioL  in  AtnsriJn 
Bia^rapD]' ;  en  the  Basisof  like  sevontb  Ediliun  of  the  Gennan  Conveiaatleni-Leiicon.    Edited  b;  Fianoia  Liebet, 

In  crnifcrmitj  to  tba  act  of  the  Cnngrea  of  the  fjniiod  States,  entitled, '•  An  Act  for  the  eBcoinjBmeot  of 

durinc  tho  ttit»t  tl^vrein  nKntieoed  i"  and  a^  to  the  act,  entitled,  "  Ao  Act  aupplemontary  to  an  aet,  ontltled, 
^  An  Act  ^t  the  oncDttragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts  and  beoltB  to  the  anthers 
and  proprietors  of  sucb  eopiee,  during  the  times  tborem  iDentionedj*  and  oitaDdinf  the  benefits  thereof  to  tha 
arta  of  designing,  ongiaving  and  etching  histoiical  and  otlier  prints." 


Ctert  of  till  KaHPK  District  cfPeia 
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CfATnoLic  Embtleb  ;  a  name  given  to  to  his  ctmnexion  with  the  old  soldiers  of 

seveii  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  be-  Sylla,  by  means  of  whom  he  kept  in  awe 

cause  written  to  Christians  in  general,  and  the  towns  near  Eome,  and  even  Rome 

not  to  believeis  of  some  particular  place,  itself.     At  the  same  time,  he  numbered 

They  are,  one  of  James,  two  of  Peter,  among  his  adherents  not  only  the  woist 

three  of  John,  and  one  of  Jude.  and  lowest  of  the  riotous  populaee,  but 

Catholicism.     (See  Roman  Cafkolic  also  many  of  the  patricians,  and  men  of 

Church.)  consular  rank.    Eve^  thing  favored  his 

Catiline,  Lucius  Sergius,  was  just  audacious  scheme.  Pompey  was  pursu- 
entering  on  the  age  of  manhood  when  ing  the  victories  which  LucuHus  had  pre- 
Borae  became  a  prey  to  the  rage  of  Ma-  pared  for  him ;  and  the  latter  was  but  a 
rius  and  S^Ua.  Of  patrician  toirth,  he  feeble  supporter  of  the  patriots  in  the 
attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  senate,  who  wished  him,  out  in  vain,  to 
latter,  had  some  share  in  his  success,  and  put  himself  at  their  head.  Crassus,  who 
still  more  in  his  proscriptions.  Murder,  hod  dehvered  Italy  from  the  gladiators, 
rapine  and  conflagration  were  the  first  was  now  striving,  with  mad  eagerness, 
deeds  and  pleasures  of  his  youth.  His  after  power  and  riches,  and,  instead  of 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  disorder-  opposmg,  countenanced  th?  growing  in- 
ed  republic  became  important.  He  ap-  fluence  of  Catiline,  as  a  means  of  his 
pears  to  have  served  in  the  army  with  own  aggrandizement.  Cffisar,  who  was 
reputation.  He  was  peculiarly  danger-  laboring  to  revive  the  party  of  Marius, 
0H8  and  tbmiidable,  as  Ms  power  of  spared  Catiline,  and,  perhaps,  even  en- 
dissimulation  enabled  hjtn  to  throw  a  couraged  him.  Only  two  Komaiis  re- 
veil  over  his  vices.  -  Such  was  his  art,  inained  determined  to  uphold  their  falling 
that,  while  he  was  poisoning  the  minds  country — Cato  and  Cicero ;  the  latter  ot 
of  the  Roman  youth,  he  gained  the  whom  alone  possessed  the  qualifications 
friendship  and  esteem  of  the  severe  Cat-  necessary  for  the  task.  The  conspirators 
uhis.  Equally  well  quahjied  to  deceive  were  now  planning  the  elevation  of  Cati- 
the  good,  to  intimidate  the  weali,  and  to  line  and  one  of  his  accomphces  to  the 
inspire  his  own  boldness  into  his  deprav-  consulship.  When  this  was  eflected,they 
ed  associates,  he  evaded  two  accusations  hoped  to  obtain  possesion  of  the  public 
brought  against  hun  by  Clodius,  for  crira-  treasures  and  the  property  of  the  citizens, 
inal  intercourse  with  a  vestal,  and  for  under  various  pretexts,  and  especially 
-aonstrous  extortions,  of  which  he  had  by  means  of  proscription.  It  is  not  prob- 
heen  guilty  while  proconsul  in  Africa,  able,  however,  that  Catiline  had  promis- 
He  was  suspioted,  also,  of  having  mur-  ed  them  the  liber^  of  burning  and  plun- 
dered his  firet  wife  and  his  son.  A  con-  dering  Rome.  Cicero  had  the  courage 
federacyofmanyyoungmen  of  high  birth  to  stand  candidate  for  the  consulship,  ir 
and  daring  character,  who  saw  no  oiber  spite  of  the  impending  danger,  of  the 
means  of  extricating  themselves  from  extent  of  which  he  was  perfectly  aware, 
their  enormous  debts,  than  by  obtaining  Neither  insults,  nor  threats,  nor  even  ri- 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  having  ots  and  attempts  to  assas^ate  him,  de- 
been  formed,  Catiline  was  placed  at  their  terred  him  from  his  purpose  ;  and,  lioing 
head.    Tliis  eminence  he   owed  chiefly  supported  by  the  rich  citizens,  he  gtuiied 
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liis  election,  B.  C,  65.  All  that  the  parly  as  soon  as  Caiillne  appeared  at  the  gates. 
of  Catiline  could  accomplish  was  the  ■Yctuiding  to  Cicero  and  Sallust,  it  was 
election  of  Caius  Antony,  one  of  t  lejr  Ilie  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  set 
accomplices,  ns  colleague  of  Cicero.  This  the  city  on  fire,  and  massacre  the  inliab- 
(wJiire,  however,  did  uot  deprive  CaliLne  itauts.  At  any  rate,  tliese  horrid  couae- 
of  the  Lope  of  gaining  the  consulsliip  die  qutuces  might  have  easily  followed  trom 
following  year.  For  this  purpose,  he  re-  tlie  circumstances  of  the  case,  without 
doubled  the  measures  of  terror,  hy  wUiL.h  any  previous  resolution.  Lentulus,  Ce- 
be  bad  laid  the  foundation  of  his  povier  thegus,  and  tlie  other  constiiratorij,  iu  tlio 
Meauwhile,  be  had  lost  some  of  the  most  meaiiwlide,  were  carrying  on  tlicir  ciimi- 
important  members  of  bis  conspiracy  nal  plots.  They  applied  to  tbe  amhasse 
Antony  had  lieen  prevdled  upon  or  com  dors  of  the  Allobroges  to  tiansfer  the 
polled  by  Cicero  to  remahi  neutral.  Ca;  war  to  the  frontiers  ofltaly  itself.  Tliese, 
sar  and  Crassiia  had  resolved  to  do  the  however,  revealed  the  plot,  and  their  dis- 
snine.  Piso  had  been  killed  in  Spain,  closures  led  to  othere  still  more  impor- 
Itnly,  however,  was  destitute  of  troops.  lant.  The  correspondence  of  the  con- 
Tlie  veterans  of  Sylla  only  waited  the  sjib-ators  with  their  leader  was  intercopttid. 
signal  to  take  up  arms.  This  signal  was  Tiie  senate  had  nov  '  * 
now  given  by  Catiline.  The  centuri-  punish.  As  the  < 
on  nianliua  appeared  among  them,  and  case  did  not  allow  of  a 
formed  a  camp  in  Etruria.  Cicero  was  ance  of  forms  in  the  proceedings  agsunat 
on  llie  watch:  a  fortunate  accident  dis-  the  conspirators,  tlie  laws  relating  tliereto 
closed  to  him  the  counsels  of  the  conspir-  were  disregarded,  as  had  been  done  in 
ators.  One  of  them,  Curius,  was  on  inti-  former  instances  of  less  pressing  danger, 
mate  terms  with  a  woman  of  doubtful  Ciesar  spoke  against  immediate  execu- 
reputation,  Fulvia  by  name,  and  had  ac-  tion,  hut  Cicero  and  Calo  prevailed,  five 
quainted  her  with  tlieir  plans.  Through  of  the  conspirators  were  put  to  dsath. 
this  woman,  Cicero  learnt  that  two  Caius  Antouius  was  then  appointi^  to 
knights  had  undertaken  to  assassinate  mareh  asahist  Catiline,  but,  on  tliu  pre- 
hini  at  his  house.  On  ihe  day  which  text  of  ill  health,'  gave  tbe  command  to 
they  had  fixed  for  the  eseculion  of  theh  bis  lieutenant  Petreius.  He  succeeded 
plan,  tliey  found  tbe  dooi^  barred  and  in  enclosing  Catiluie,  who,  seeuig  no  way 
guarded.  Still  Cicero  delayed  to  make  of  escape,  resolved  to  die  Bword  m  hand, 
public  tlie  circumstances  of  a  conspiracy,  His  foLowers  imitated  his  example.  The 
tbe  progress  and  resources  of  which  he  battle  was  fought  witli  bitter  de3])cralion. 
wished  first  to  ascertain.  He  contented  The  insurgents  all  fell  on  the  spot  wiiicli 
himself  with  warning  his  fellow-citizens,  their  leader  had  assigned  them,  and  Caii- 
in  general  tcrois,  or  the  impending  dan-  lineattheirhead,atPistoia,inEtruria,5:h 
ger.  But  when  the  insurrection  of  Man-  Jan.,  B.  C.  62.  The  history  of  Catiline's 
bus  ■\vas  made  known,  he  procured  the  conspiracy  has  been  written  by  Salliisc. 
passage  of  the  celebrated  decree,  that  "ilie  Catimat,  Nicholas,  marshal  of  France, 
consuls  should  take  care  that  the  republic  born  at  Paris,  1637,  quitted  the  profes- 
received  no  detriment."  It  was  exceed-  sion  of  the  law  for  that  of  arms,  after  los- 
ingly  difficult  to  seize  the  person  of  one  iug  a  cause  by  a  decision  which  appeai'ed 
who  had  soldiers  at  his  command,  both  to  niin  evidently  unjust  He  entered  the 
in  and  out  of  Rome ;  still  more  difficult  cavalry,  attracted  the  notice  of  Louis 
would  it  be  to  prove  his  guilt  before  those  XIV,  at  tbe  storming  of  Lille  (1667),  and 
who  were  accomplices  with  bim,  or,  at  was  promoted.  By  a  number  of  splendid 
least,  were  willing  to  make  use  of  his  deeds,  he  gauied  tbe  esteem  and  friend- 
plans  to  serve  their  own  interest  He  ship  of  tlie  great  Oond^,  particularly  hy 
had  to  choose  between  two  evils — a  revo-  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Senef  He 
lution  within  tbe  city,  or  a  civil  war :  he  was  sent  as  lieutenant-general  against  the 

Cferred  the  latter.  Catiline  had  tbe  duke  of  Savoy,  gtuned  die  battles  of  Staf 
dness  to  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  fardo  (Aug.  18,  1690)  and  of  Marsagha 
known  as  he  was  to  be  die  enemy  of  the  (Oct  4,  lf©3),  occupied  Savoy  and  pait 
Koman  state.  Cicero  then  rose  and  of  I^edmont,  and  was  made  marshal  in 
delivered  that  bold  oration  against  him,  1693.  In  the  conquered  countries,  his 
which  was  the  meansof  saving  Rome,  by  humanity  and  mildness  often  led  him  to 
driving  Catiline  from  the  city.  The  con-  spare  die  vanquished,  conti-ary  to  tbe 
spirators  who  remained,  Lentulus  Sura,  express  commands  of  Louvois.  InFlan- 
Cethegus,  and  other  infamous  senators,  ders,  he  displayed  the  same  activity,  and 
:.  -^  ijgaj  t]jg  insurrection  m  Rome  took  Ath,  in  1697.     In  1701,  he  received 
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the  command  ofthe  army  of  Italy  agmnst  him.  In  court,  and  in  the  popular  aa- 
priiice  Eugene ;  but  he  was  straitened  by  scmblies,  he  answered  to  the  fine  defini- 
ihe  orders  of  his  court,  and  was  destitute  lion  which  he  himself  gave  of  an  orator, 
of  money  and  provisions,  while  Eugene  and  which  Quincllliaii  has  preserved  to 
was  allowed  to  act  with  full  liberty.  July  us;  "avirtaoiis  man  skilled  in  the  art  of 
6ch,  he  was  defeated  at  CarpL  Equally  speaking  well."  At  the  a^  of  30,  he 
unfoitmiote  was  the  battle  of  Chian,  went  aamilitaiy  tribune  to  Sicily.  In  the 
where  Villeroi  had  tlie  chief  command,  following  year,  he  was  questor,  at  which 
It  wos  here,  while  rallying  his  troops,  period  there  commenced,  between  him 
after  an  unsuccessful  chai^,  that  he  and  Scipio,  a  rivalry  and  hatred,  which 
replied  to  an  officer  who  represented  to  lasted  till  death.  Cato,  who  had  returned 
him  that  death  was  inevitable  in  such  an  to  Rome,  accused  Scipio  of  extravagance; 
encounter,  "True,  death  is  before  us,  but  and,  tliough  his  rival  was  acqintted  of  the 
shame  behind."  In  spite  of  his  repre-  charge,  this  zeal  in  the  cause  of  tlie  pul>- 
sentaJions,  tlie  French  court  would  not  lie  gained  Cato  a  great  influence  over  the 
believe  the  disasters  in  Savoy  to  be  owing  people.  Five  years  after,  having  been 
to  the  perfidy  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  already  edile,  he  was  chosen  pretor,  and 
Catinaiwas  di^iaced.  Heborehismisfor-  obt^ned  the  province  of  Sardinia.  His 
tune  iviih'  calmness,  and  died  at  St.  Gra-  strict  moderation,  integrity  and  love  of 
tien,  in  1712.  He  was  a  true  philosopher,  justice  were  here  still  more  strongly  dis- 
rellgious  without  austerity,  a  courtier  played  than  in  Bome.  On  this  island,  he 
without  intrigue,  disinterested  and  gener-  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  poet 
ous  when  in  iavor,  and  cheerful  in  dis-  Ennius,  of  whom  he  learnt  Greek,  and 
grace.  From  his  unalterable  calmness  whom  he  took  with  him  to  Rome  on  his 
and  consideration,  his  soldiers  called  him  return.  He  was  finally  made  consul,  193 
le  Pert  de  la  Pensie.  B.  C,  with   his  fiiend  Valerius  Fkiccus 

Cato  the  Censor  (Marcus  Porcius),  sur-  for  his  colleague.  He  opposed,  with  all  his 
named  Priscvi,  also  S(q>kns  and  Major  power,  the  abolition  of  the  Oppian  low, 
(the  Wise  and  the  Elder],  boni  232  B.  C,  passed  in  the  pressing  times  of  the  second 
at  Tusculum,  inherited  from  his  fiither,  a  Punic  war,  forbidding  the  Roman  women 
plebeian,  a  small  estate,  in  the  territory  of  to  wear  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold, 
the  Sabines,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  to  dress  iu  garments  of  various  colors,  or 
own  hands.  He  was  a  youth  at  the  time  to  wear  other  ornaments ;  hut  he  ^vas 
of  Hannibal's  invasion  of  Italy.  He  obliged  to  yield  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
served  bis  first  campaign,  at  the  age  of  17,  tribime  Valerius,  and  the  ui^ent  impoitu- 
under  Fabius  Maximus,  when  he  besieged  iiities  of  the  women.  Soon_  after,  he  set 
Capua.  Five  years  after,  he  fought  under  out  for  Spain,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
the  same  commander  at  the  siege  of  Ta-  rebelhou.  His  first  act  was  to  send  hack 
rentum.  After  the  capture  of  this  city,  to  Rome  the  suppEes  which  had  been 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  iS-thago-  provided  for  the  army,  declaring  tliat  the 
rean  Nearchus,  who  initiated  him  mto  the  war  ought  to  support  the  soldiers.  He 
sublime  doctrines  of  his  philosophy,  with  gained  several  victories  with  a  newly- 
which,  in  practice,  he  was  already  con-  raised  anny,  reduced  the  province  to  sub- 
versant.  After  the  war  was  ended,  Cato  mission,  and  relumed  to  Italy,  where  the 
returned  to  his  ferm.  As  he  was  versed  honor  of  a  triumph  was  granted  to  him. 
in  the  laws,  and  a  fluent  speaker,  ho  went.  Scarcely  had  he  descended  finm  his  tri- 
at  day-break,  to  the  neighboring  towns,  umphal  car,  when  he  i>ut  off  tlie  toga  of 
where  he  acted  as  counsellor  and  advo-  the  consul,  arrayed  himself  in  the  sol- 
cate  to  those  who  applied  to  him.  Vale-  dier's  habit,  and  followed  Sempronius  to 
rius  Flaccus,  a  noble  and  powerful  Ro-  Thrace.  He  afterwards  put  himself  un- 
man, who  had  an  estate  in  the  vicinity,  dcr  the  command  of  the  consul  Manius 
observed  the  talents  and  vutues  of  the  Acilius,  to  fight  against  Antiochus,  and  to 
youth,  conceived  an  affection  for  him,  and    carry  on  the  war  in  Thessaly.    By  a  bold 

Eerstiadedhun  to  remove  to  Rome,  where  march,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
e  promised  to  asMSt  him  vrith  his  in-  Callidromus,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
fluence  and  patronage.  A  few  rich  and  the  mountain  pass  of  Thermopylffi,  and 
high-born  families  then  stood  at  the  head  thus  decided  the  issue  of  the  battle.  He 
of  the  republic  Cato  was  poor  and  un-  brought  the  intelligence  of  this  victory  tc 
known,  hut  his  eloquence,  which  some  Rome,  189  B.  C.  Seven  years  after,  he 
compared  to  that  of  Demostiienes,  and  obtained,  in  spite  of  a  powerful  (action 
the  integrity  and  strength  of  his  charac-  opposed  to  him,  the  most  honorable,  and 
ter,  soon  drew  the  public  attention  to    at  the  same  time  the  most  feared,  of  all 
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the  raagialracies  of  Rome,  the  censorship,  of  the  Romau  people,  which  is  frequently 
He  had  not  canvassed  for  the  office,  but  quoted  by  the  old  historians, 
had  only  expressed  his  mllingness  to  fill  Cato,  Marcus  Poreius  {called,  to  dia- 
i(.  In  compliance  with  his  wishes,  Yale-  tinguisli  him  from  the  censor,  his  great 
rius  Flaccus  was  chosen  his  colleague,  grandfather,  Cato  of  Vlica,  the  place 
as  the  only  person  qualified  to  assist  him  of  his  death),  was  bom  93  B.  C.,  and,  aP- 
in  correcting  the  public  disorders,  and  re-  ter  the  death  of  his  parents,  waa  brought 
storing  the  ancient  purity  of  morals.  He  up  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Livius  Dru- 
fulfilled  this  trust  with  inflexible  rigor;  sus.  He  early  discovered  great  maturity 
and,  though  his  measures  caused  him  of  judgment  and  firmness  of  character, 
some  obloquy  and  opposition,  they  met.  It  is  related  of  him,  tliat,  in  his  14th  year, 
in  ihe  end,  with  the  highest  apjuause ;  when  he  saw  the  heads  of  several  pro- 
and,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  it  was  scribed  persons  in  the  house  of  Sylla,  by 
resolved  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  with  an  whose  orders  they  had  been  murdered, 
honorable  inscription.  He  appears  to  he  demanded  a  sword  of  his  teacher,  to 
have  been  quite  indifferent  to  the  honor ;  stab  the  tyrant,  and  fi-ee  his  country  from 
and  when,  before  this,  some  one  express-  servitude.  With  his  brother  by  the 
ed  his  wonder  that  no  statue  had  been  mother's  side,  Caepio,  he  hved  in  the  ten- 
erected  to  him,  he  answered,  "I  would  derest  friendship.  Cato  was  chosen  priest 
rather  have  it  asked  why  no  image  has  of  Apollo.  He  formed  an  intuuacy  with 
been  erected  to  Cato  than  why  one  has."  the  Stoic  Antipater  of  Tyre,  and  ever 
Still  he  was  not  void  of  self-complacency,  remained  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
"  Is  he  a  Cato,  then  ?"  he  was  accustom-  Stoic  philosophy.  His  first  appearance 
ed  to  say,  when  be  would  excuse  the  er-  in  public  was  against  the  tribunes  of  the 
rors  of  another.  Cato's  pohtical  life  was  people,  who  wished  to  pull  down  a  basil- 
a  continued  vrar&re.  He  was  continually  ica  erected  by  the  censor  Cato,  which  was 
accusing,  and  was  himself  accused  with  in  their  way.  On  this  occasion,  he  dis- 
animoaty,  but  was  (dways  acquitted.  His  played  that  powerful  eloquence,  which 
last  public  commission  was  an  embassy  afterwards  rendered  him  so  formidable, 
to  Carthage,  to  settle  the  dispute  between  and  won  the  cause.  He  served  his  first 
the  Carthapnians  and  king  Masainissa.  campaim  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war 
It  is  said  that  this  journey  was  the  origin-  against  SjMrtacus,  and  distinguished  him- 
al  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Carthage;  self  so  highly,  that  lie  pretor  Gellius 
for  Cato  was  so  astonished  at  the  rapid  aw.'uiled  him  a  prize,  which  he  refused, 
recovery  of  this  city  from  its  losses,  that  He  was  sent  as  military  tribune  to  Mace 
lie  ever  after  ended  every  speech  of  his  donia.  ^Vhen  ihe  term  of  his  office  had 
with  the  well-known  words,  "  Prmterea  expired,  he  travelled  into  Asia,  and  car- 
censeo,  Carlkagiaieni  esse  delendam"  (I  am  ried  the  Stoic  Athenodorus  with  him  to 

alsoofopinion  that  Carthage  must  be  de-    Rome.     He  was  n-^ — -" — — j 

"      "     '■    '                "     ■  •  ;ecuted  his  diffici    . 

t  integrity,  while  he  had  the  spirit  t 
so  fivgal  of  the  public  revenues,  was  not  prosecute  the  public  officeta  for  their  acts 
indifferent  to  riches.  He  was  rigorously  of  extortion  and  violence.  His  conduct 
severe  towards  his  slaves,  and  considered  gained  him  the  admiration  and  love  of 
them  quite  in  the  light  of  property.  He  the  Romans,  so  that,  on  the  last  day  of  his 
made  every  exertion  to  promote  and  im-  questorship,  he  was  escorted  to  his  house 
prove  agriculture.  In  his  old  age,  he  gave  %  the  whole  assembly  of  the  people, 
himself  up  to  the  company  of  his  friends  The  feme  of  his  virtue  spread  tar  and 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  To  this  wide.  In  thegamesofFlora,the  dancers 
the  veiBes  of  Horace  allude —  were  not  allowed  to  lay  aside  their  gnr- 
.  ,  menis  as  long  as  Cato  was  present.  I'ho 
Sffloc  mero  Suuisse  vin^  troubles  of  the  State  did  not  permit  liiui 
to  remain  in  seclusion.  The  esamjilG  of 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  a  son  by  Sylla,  in  usurping  supreme  power,  was 
each  of  his  wives.  His  conduct  as  a  hus-  followed  by  many  ambitious  men,  whoso 
band  and  a  father  was  equally  exemplary,  mutual  dissensions  vrere  all  that  saved 
He  composed  a  multitude  of  works,  of  the  tottering  constittition  from  unmediate 
which  the  only  one  extant  is  that  De  Re  ruin.  Crasaus  hoped  to  purchase  the 
Ruslica.  Those  of  which  the  loss  is  most  sovereignty  with  his  gold;  Pompey  ex- 
to  be  regretted  are  his  orations,  which  pected  that  it  would  be  voluntaniy  con- 
Cicero  nieniions  in  terms  of  the  highest  ferred  upon  him ;  and  Csesar,  superior  to 
: — ^^  ^^^  ]ijg  Jiistory  of  the  origin  both  in  talent,  united  himself  to  both,  ani? 
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made  use  of  the  wealth  of  the  one,  and  death  of  Crassus,  the  civil 
ihe  reputation  of  the  other,  to  attain  his  inereased,  and  Cato,  as  the  only  means  of 
own  objects.  At  the  head  of  the  senate,  preventing  greater  evils,  proposed  that 
ihe  sole  prop  of  the  republic,  stood  Catu-  Pompey  should  be  made  sole  consul,  con- 
his,  Cicero  and  Cato.  LucuUus,  who  trary  to  tlie  constitution,  and  the  proposi- 
stood  veiy  high  in  the  fiivor  of  the  army,  tion  was  adopted,  Tho  year  following, 
which  he  had  so  victoriously  commanded,  Cato  lost  the  consulship  Dy  refusing  to 
might  alone  have  upheld  the  senate,  had  take  the  steps  Dccessary  for  obtaining  it. 
he  not  been  more  desirous  to  enjoy  his  At  this  time  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
wealth  than  to  devote  himself  to  the  care  Cato,  then  propretor  in  Sicily,  on  the  ar- 
of  the  commonwealth.  Cato,  keeping  rival  of  Ciuio  with  three  of  Csesar's  le- 
nloof  from  all  parties,  served  the  common-  pons,  departed  for  the  camp  of  Pompey, 
wealth  with  sagacity  and  courage ;  but  he  ta  Dyrracbium.  He  had  still  been  in 
often  injured  tlie  cause,  which  he  was  hopes  to  prevent  the  war  by  negotiation ; 
trying  to  benefit,  bythe  inflexibility  of  his  and  when  it  broke  out,  be  put  on  moum- 
cliaraeter.  He  was  on  the  way  to  his  ing  in  token  of  his  grief  Pompey,  hav- 
estate,  whenhemet  MeteIlusNepos,who  ing  been  victorious  at  Dyrracbium,  left 
was  tnivelhng  to  Rome  to  canvass  for  the  Cato  behind  to  guard  the  military  chest 
tribuiieship.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  dan-  and  magazine,  while  he  pushed  after  his 
gerous  man,  Cato  returned  immediately,  rival.  For  tliis  reason,  Cato  was  not 
stood  candidate  for  the  oflice  himself,  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  after 
and  was  chosen,  together  with  Meteilus.  which  he  sailed  over  with  his  troops  to 
About  this  time,  the  conspiracy  of  Cati-  Cyreue,  in  Africa.  Here  he  learned  that 
fine  broke  out.  Cato  supponed,  with  all  Pompey's  father-in-law,  Scipio,  had  gone 
his  power,  the  consul  Cicero,  first  gave  to  Julta,  king  of  Mauritania,  where  Variis 
him  publicly  the  name  of  father  of  his  had  collected  a  conaderable  force.  Cato 
counhy,  and  urged,  in  a  fine  speech  pre-  immediately  set  off  to  join  him,  and,  af- 
served  1^  Sallust,  the  rigorous  punish-  £er  undergoing  hunger,  thirst  and  every 
inent  of  the  traitors.  He  opposed  the  liardsliip,  reached  Utica,  where  the  two 
proposition  of  Meteilus  Nepos  to  recall  armies  effected  a  junction.  The  soldiers 
Pompey  ftwm  Asia,  and  pve  him  the  wished  him  to  be  their  general,  but  he 
command  agmnst  Catihne,  and  came  near  gave  this  office  to  Scipio,  and  took  the 
losing  his  me  in  a  riot  esciled  against  him  command  in  Utica,  while  Scipio  and  La- 
on  this  account  by  his  colleague  and  bienus  sallied  out  agiunst  Csesar.  Cato 
Ctesai.  After  the  return  of  Pompey,  he  had  advised  them  to  protract  the  war, 
frustrated  many  of  his  ambitious  plans,  but  they  ventured  an  engagement,  in 
and  first  predicted  the  consequences  of  which  Uiey  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
his  union  wltii  Crassus  and  Csesar.  He  Africa  submitted  to  the  victor.  Cato  had 
afterwards  opposed,  but  iti  VEun,  the  di-  at  first  determined  to  defend  himself  to 
vision  of  lantt  in  Campania.  Caesar  at  the  last,  with  the  senators  in  the  place ; 
tiiat  time  abused  liis  power  so  much  as  but  he  afterwards  abandoned  this  plan, 
to  send  Cato  to  prison,  but  was  constrain-  and  dismissed  all  who  wished  to  leave 
ed,  by  the  murmuts  of  tiie  people,  to  set  him.  His  i-esolution  was  taken.  On  the 
him  at  liberty.  The  triumvirate,  in  order  evening  before  the  day  which  he  had  fix- 
to  remove  him  to  a  distance,  had  him  ed  upon  for  executing  it,  he  took  a  tran- 
sept to  Cyprus,  to  depose  king  Ptolemy,  quil  meal,  and  discussed  various  philo- 

under  some  frivolous  pretext.    He  was  soph ical subjects.    ""  " ''—'  '-  "■" 

compelled  to  obey,  and  executed  hisc<^"""  "' — *"""    "''  — 

Ission  with  so  much  address  that  he 
_  ;hed  the  treasury  with  a  lai^r  ^ 

tliau  had  ever  been  deposited  in  it  by  any  that  it  was  gone,  he  called  liis  slaves,  ai 

private  man.    In  the  mean  time,  he  coo-  demanded  it  with  apparent  equanimity  ; 

tinued  his  opposition  to  the  triumvurate.  but  when  they  still  delayed  to  bring  it,  he 

Endeavoring  to  prevent  the  passage  of  struck  one  of  the  slaves,  who  was  cu- 

the  Tribonian  law,  which  invested  Cras-  deavoring  to  pacify  him.     His  son  and 

sus  with  an  extraordinary  power,  he  was  his  friends  came  with  tears,  and  besought 

a  second  time  arrested ;  but  the  people  him  to  refituii  from  liis  purpose.    At  firet 

followed  him  in  a  body  to  the  prison,  and  he  reproached  his  son  for  disobedience, 

his  enemies  were  compelled  to  release  then  calmly  adviacd  those  present  to  sub- 

him.     Being  afterwards  made  pretor,  he  mit  to  Caesar,  and  dismissed  all  but  the 

carried  into  execution  a  law  against  brib-  philosophers  Demetrius  and  Apollonius, 
ery,  that  displeased  all  parties.     After  the     whom  he  asked  if  they  knew  any  way  by 
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which  hs  could  continue  to  live  mihout  above  ihe  level  of  tide  water,  a  larae  and 
being  false  to  his  principles.  They  were  commodious  house  has  been  erected  foe 
silent,  and  left  him,  weeping.  He  then  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  It  is 
received  his  sword  joyfully,  again  read  situated  directly  on  the  brow  of  the 
Pkado,  slept  awhile,  and,  on  awaking,  mountain,  and  commands  an  enchant- 
sent  to  the  port  to  inquire  if  liis  friends  ing  view  of  tlie  country  on  both  sides  of 
had  departed.  He  heard,  wilJi  a  sigh,  the  Hudson,  embracing  a  tract  about  100 
that  the  sea  vras  tempestuous.  He  had  miles  in  lengfli  and  50  in  breadtli.  This 
again  sunk  into  slumber,  when  word  was  place,  which  is  13  miles  from  the  town 
brought  him  that  the  sea  was  calm,  and  of  Catskill,  is  approached  by  a  goofl  turn- 
that  all  was  tranquil  in  the  harbor.  He  pike  road,  which  winds  up  the  side  of  the 
appearedsatisfied,andwasscarcelyalone  raounlam.  Two  miles  west  of  Pine 
wlien  he  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword.  Orchard  are  the  fine  cascades  of  the 
The  people  rushed  in,  and  took  advan-  Kaaterskill,  a  stream  which  is  suppiisd 
tageofa  swoon,  into  which  he  had  fallen,  bytwosmull  lakes  situated  high  in  the 
to  bind  up  his  wounds ;  but,  on  coming  mountains.  Tiie  upper  fell  is  175  feet  in 
to  himseH  he  tore  off  the  bandages,  and  height ;  and  a  few  rods  below  is  the  other, 
exph'ed  (44  B.  C).  The  Uticaus  buried  of  80  feel,  both  perpendicular.  The 
liim  honorably,  and  eret^d  a  statue  to  stream  passes  into  a  deep  and  very  pic- 
him.  But  CEeaar,  when  he  heaid  the  mresque  ravine,  which  is  bordered  by 
news  of  his  death,  exclaimed,  "I  grudge  mount^ns  nsmg  abruptly  1000  or  1500 
thee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  grudged  feet 

me  the  honor  of  sparing  thy  Me?'     The  Catsup.    (See  Ketdtup.) 

truly  Roman  virtue  of  Cato  has  been  eel-  CATTiRO ;  a  seaport  m  Dalmalia,  cjtpi- 

ebrated  by  Lucan,  in  his  Pharsalia,  in  a  lal  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name  (furmcriv 

truly  Roman  style,  with  the  words  colled  Vrndian  Mtania),  at  the  bottom  of 

VicLrii  causa  diis  placuii  sed  vida  Catoni  the  gulf  of  Cattaro  (fioeefte  rfi  Cattaro),  On 

'  the  E.  side  of  the  Adriatic ;  23  miles  W. 

Catoptrics  (from  .dT.nr^v,  a  mirror) ;  N.  W.  Scutari,  30  S.  S.  E.  Ragus;i ;  Ion. 

the  sciencewhich  treats  of  reflected  Lght.  18'  58'  E. ;  lat.  42°  17'  N, ;  population 

(See  Optics.)  2500.    It  is  a  bishop's  see.    It  contains  a 

Cats,  James;  bom  in  1577,  at  Brou-  cathedral,  17  Catholic  churches  aiid  chap- 

wershaven,m  Zealand;  one  of  tliefaihers  els,  1  Greek  church,  and  an  hospital.    It 

of  the  Dutch  language  and  poetiy.    He  has  a  remarkable  harbor,  one  of  tlie  most 

amdied  at  Leyden  and  Orleans.    In  1627  secure  in  Europe,  being  defended  by  a 

and  1631,  hewasambassador  to  England,  castle  and  strong  batUemeiils,  and  en- 

andaft^^ards  grand  pensioner  of  Hoi-  closed  with  rocks  of  such  height,  that  the 

land.      His  poetry  is  distinguished  for  sun  is  seen  in  winter  only  a  few  houra  in 

simphcity,  miveti,  richness  of  ima^na-  the  day.  Population  of  the  circle,  31,570 

tion,  and  wmning  though  unpretending  square  miles,  a9& 

morality.    Hisworksconsiatof allegories,  Catteoat;  alarge  gulf  of  the  North 

according  to  the  laste  of  his  times,  poems  sea,  between  North  Jutland  to  the  W., 

on  the  different  ages  and  situations  of  Norway  to  the  E.,  and  the  Danish  islands 

life,  idyls,  &c    He  died  in  1660.  of  Zealand,  Funen,  &c.  to  the  S. ;  about 

Cat  a-EYE.     (See  AaUria  and  Quarts.)  130  miles  fi'om  N.  to  S.,  and  between  60 

Catskiu,    MooHTAiNS;   a   range    of  and  70  from   E.   to   W.      TIio   adverse 

mountams  in  New  York,  much  the  high-  winds  which  often  prevail  here  render 

est  m  the  state.    They  extend  along  to  the  navigation  dangerous.    The  Cattegat 

the   west  of  the   Hudson,    from   wliich  is  noted  for  its  horrmg  fisliery.    It  eon- 

their  base  is,  at  the  nearest  point,  eight  t^ua  the  islands  Samsoe,  Anholt,  Lessop 

miles  distant.      The   principal   summits  and  Hertzholm. 

are  in  Greene  county.      The  two  moat  Catti;  one  of  the  most  renowned  and 

elevated  peaks  are  Round  Top  and  High  valiant  German  tribes.     They  inhabited 

Peak,      The   former,   according   (o    the  whatis  now  Hease,  also  port  of  Franconia 


Partridge,    is  and  Westphalia,     They  carried  on  bloody 

3804  feet  above  the  level  of  tide  water;  wars  with  the  Hermunduri  and  Cherusci. 

and  the  latter,  3718  feet.    The  Catskill  In  the  time  of  Ciesar,  they  dwelt  on  the 

mountains  present  scenery  of  singular  Lahn, and  opposedhim  with  effect,  I^- 

jeauty  and  grandeur,  and  have  become  a  sus  defeated  mtiiout  reducing  them.    In 

noted  resort  of  travellcra  during  the  sum-  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  they  made 

mer.     On  a  level  tract  of  about  7  acres,  incursions  into  Germany  and  Thrace,  but 

called  PiJK  Orcluird,  elevated  2214  feet  were  afterwards  defeated  by  Didius  JuU 
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anus.  In  393,  they  made  their  last  ap-  Western  A^a,  extending  from  soutb-eost 
pearance  in  histoiy  in  union  with  tlie  to  uorth-west,  and  occupying  llie  istlimus 
Franks.  According  to  Ctesar,  tlieir  terri-  [containing  127fI40square  miles) between 
tory  was  divided  into  100  distiict3,-eacli  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  The  length 
of  which  was  obliged  to  send  annually  is  computed  at  644  miles;  tlie  breadth  is 
1000  men  into  the  field,  whose  place  was  various;  from  Mosdok  to  Tiflis  it  may 
supplied  the  following  year  by  those  who  he  estimated  at  184  miles.  Torrents, 
had  before  remained  at  home  to  cultivate  precipices  and  avalanches  render  tlie 
tlie  ground.  Their  food  was  milk,  cheese  mounituns  almost  impassable.  The  Cau- 
and  game ;  their  drees,  the  skins  of  aci-  casus  is  divided  into  two  parallel  chains, 
mals.  Their  Bmited  princes,  who  gov-  The  central  ridge,  from  which  the  moun- 
emed  in  connexion  with  a  diet,  annually  tains  fall  off  on  each  side,  consists  of  vari- 
distrihutcd  the  lands  among  the  families,  ous  sorts  of  granite.  The  summits  are 
{See  Germaitvt.)  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  are  mostly 

Catullus,  Caius  Valerius,  a  famous  bai'ren;  the  lower  parts  are  clothed  willi 
Bomaii  poet,  bom,  B.  C.  86,  at  Verona  thick  forests.  On  tlie  western  declivity  is 
'according  to  some,  at  Sirmiiun,  a  small  the  Elburs,  which  a  Russian  nieasure- 
lown  on  a  peninsula  of  lake  Benacus,  meiit  makes  16,700  feet  high.  TheCasi- 
Bow  lago  di  Garda),  of  rich  and  respect-  beg  is  17,.^88  feet  high.  The  most  ele- 
alile  parents,  went,  in  his  youth,lo  Rome,  vated  summit  (the  Snowy  mountain)  is 
where  his  accomplishments  soon  won  on  the  eastern  side,  west  of  the  Cuban, 
him  the  favor  of  those  who  adorned  that  It  was  first  ascended  by  a  European 
splendid  era.  He  was  the  friend  of  Cicero,  traveller  in  1810.  It  is  also  called  &hah- 
of  Plancus,  Cinna,  and  Cornelius  Nepos;  dagk{K'mg^smoan^m)B.ndSduih-Elbura; 
to  the  last  he  subsequently  dedicated  the  EUiurs  being  the  common  name  of  all  the 
collection  of  his  poems.  This  collection  high,  conlc^  summits  lisiug  from  the 
is  not  of  great  extent,  but  sliows  what  he  chain  of  the  Caucasus.  The  limit  of 
was  capable  of  doing  in  several  kinds  of  perpetual  snow  on  these  mountains  is 
poetry,  had  he  preferred  a  steady  course  1890  feet  higher  than  on  the  Alpine  re- 
of  study  to  pleasure  and  travelling.  Prob-  ^ons  of  Savoy  and  Smtzerland.  Two 
ably  a  part  of  his  poems  have  not  come  of  the  passes,  or  gates,  as  they  are  often 
down  to  us.  Of  the  merit  of  his  produc-  called,  are  remiScable — the  CaiLcasian 
tions,  there  has  been  but  one  opinion  pass  and  the  Albanian  or  Caspian  pass, 
among  the  ancients  as  well  as  modems.  Most  of  the  rivei^  which  take  their  rise 
TibiilTus  and  Ovid  eulogize  him;  and  in  the  Caucasus, flow  In  aa  easterly  di- 
Martlal,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  grants  to  reetion  to  the  Caspian  sea,  or  in  a  wester- 
hitn  alone  a  superiority  over  himself!  In  ly  course  to  tlieBlacksea.  On  the  north- 
sportive  composition  and  in  epigrams,  em  declivity,  the  Terek  flows  easterly 
when  he  keeps  within  the  proper  limits  into  the  Caspian,  and  the  Cuban  weSerly 
of  that  species  of  poetry,  he  is  a  model,  into  the  Black  sea :  beyond  these  rivers. 
He  succeeded,  also,  in  heroic  verse,  as  in  the  mountainous  chain  sinks  down,  by 
his  beautiful  episode  of  Ariadne,  which  degrees,  to  the  sandy  plains  in  the  south 
appears  to  have  inspired  tlie  poet  who  of  Russia.  On  the  southern  declivity, 
afterwards  stmg  of  Dido,  He  was  the  the  Kur  flows  easterly  into  the  Caspian, 
first  of  the  Romans  who  successfully  im-  and  the  Rioni  (called  by  the  ancients  the 
itated  the  Greek  lyric  poetry.  The  four  Plums)  westerly  into  the  Black  sea :  be 
odes  of  his  that  remam  to  us  make  us  yond  these  rivers  rise  the  mountains  of 
feel  a  lively  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  Armenia,  which 
others.  A  weigh^  objection,  however,  connect  the  Caucasus  with  the  other 
against  most  of  his  wntings,  is  their  11-  chiuas  of  Western  Asia.  The  highest 
centiousness  and  indelicacy.  The  com-  ridge  of  the  Caucasian  chain  is  rugged 
mon  opinion  is,  that  he  died  57  B.  C,  in  and  barren,  but  the  southern  declivity  is 
the  30th  year  of  his^c.  Scaliger  main-  extremely  ftuhfiil.  The  whole  su^iceof 
tains,  but  without  sufficient  proo^  that  he  the  country  abounds  in  forests  and  foun- 
died  in  his  71st  year.  The  edition  of  his  tains,  orchards  and  vineyards,  comflelds 
works  by  Volpius  (Padua,  1737),  and  that  and  pastures,  in  rich  alternation.  Grapes 
of  Doring  (Leipsic,  1788 — 90,  9  vols,},  and  various  kinds  of  fleshy  fitiits,  chest- 
deserve  honorable  mention.  His  poems  nutsand  figs,growspontaneously.  Grain 
are  usuallv  published  witli  those  of  Ti-  of  every  description,  rice,  cotton  and  hemp 
bulliis  and  Propertins.  flourish  abundantly.     But  agriculture  is 

Caebcl,  or  Cabul.  (See  Afghaniatan.)    niuch  neglected;  partiy  owing  to  the  in 
Caucasus  ;  a  chain   of  mountains   in    dolence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  partly  to 
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Ilieir  want  of  iiumbera  and  of  securitv,  as  19  rubles  of  silver  apiece.    They  und%r- 

the  people  of  the  mountains,  particularly  take  private  expedilions,  lull  their  ene- 

tlie  Lesghians,  in  their  plundering  expe-  mies  into  securitj',  and  then  attack  them 

ditions,  lob  the  cultivators  of  the  fruits  of  unawares.     They  show  the  greatest  forti- 

lliejr  industry,  and  caixy  off  the  men  for  tude  in  enduring  hardships  and  reverses 

slavea    There  are  multitudes  of  wild  an-  of  fortune.    Among  Ihem,  and,  in  feet, 

iraals  of  every  description   here.      The  throughout  the  Caucasus,  hospitality  and 

|:heasant  is  a  native.     The  mineral  king-  an  implacable  spirit  of  revenge  prevail 

dom  is  full  ofihe  richest  treasures, which  Nosiranger  can  travel  in  their  country 

are  nearly  untouched.    Mineral  waters  without  havingafiiendlynativeorliunak 

abound,  and  there  are  fountains  of  petro-  to  accompanv  bjm,  by  whom  ho  is  every 

leum  and  naphthain  many  distticia.  Some  where  introduced,  and  kindly  received 

fountains  throw  up  a  slime  with  the  {le-  and  entertained.    All  the  regions  on  and 

troleum,  which,  being  deposited,  forms  about  the  Caucasus  are  comprehended 

'■■"'',  styled  by  the  natives  flrwOTry  moun-  under  the  name  of  Caucaaian  a 


tatna.     The  medicinal  badls  of  Caucasia  (conlainiug    116,078    square    miles   i.,™ 

ore  called   by  the  genera!   name  of  tlie  1,673,500  inhabitant).     Since  the  peace 

baths  ^Alexander.    The  inhabitants  con-  concluded  between  Russia  and  Persia,  in 

sist  of  small  tribes  of  i-arious  origin  and  1813,  they  have  belonged  to  the  Itussiui 

language— ^jeorgians,  Abossians,  Lesghi-  empire,  tliough  without  being  completely 

ans,    Ossetes,    Circassians,    Taschkents,  subject  to  it;  for  only  a  small  portion,  die 

Khists,   Ingooshes,  Charabulaks,  Tshet-  Georgian  territories,  have  a  well  ordered 

shenzes,  Tartars,  Armenians,  Jews,  and,  government,  mostly  military.    The  Cau- 

m  some  regions,  wandering  Arabs.    Some  casian  provinces  are,  at  present,  sis  in 

of  them  are  Greek  and  Armenian  Chris-  niunbor : — I.  The  province  of  Tiflis  or 

tians ;  othets  are  Mohammedans ;  others,  Grusia,  also  called  Georgia  (17,630  square 

Jews;  and  others  worship  stars,  moun-  miles,  and 390,000  inhabitants;  the  capi- 

tains,  rocks  and  trees.    Many  of  the  tribes  lal,  Tiflis,  q,  v.),— 2.  Imjretta,  called  by  the 

are  distinguished  for  the  beauty,  symme-  Russians  MdiUnia  (13,667  square  miles, 

fry  and  strength  of  their  frames,  particu-  and  370,000inhahitantai  capital, Cotalis). 

larly  the  Circassians  and  Georgians,  who  —a  The  province  of  Circasaia,  {33,536 

are  the  handsomest  people  in  the  world ;  square   miles,  and   550,000  inhabitants), 

hence  the  charming  Circassian  and  Geor-  Here  are  Russian  military  posts  (to  guanl 

gian  females  are  sought  for  by  the  Eastern  against  the  attacks  of  the  hidependont 

wonarchs  for,  their  hararas.      The  Cau-  princes  of  tlie  mountains),  the  Great  and 

cssians  (about  900,000  in  all)  are  partly  Little  Kabarda,  Besghistan,  &c.— 4.  Da- 

under  petty  sovereigns,  who  often  rule  ghestan,  i.  e.,  the  mountain  bnd  on  tlie 

over  a  few   villages,   and   partly  under  Caspian    sea    (9196    square    miles,  and 

elders.     The  most  fimious  are  tlie  Les-  184,000  inhabitants ;  Derbent  is  its  cap- 

ghians,  who  inhabit  the  Eastern  regions,  ital).— 5.   Schirvan   (9429   square   miles, 

and  are  the  terror  of  the  Armenians,  Per-  133,000  mhabitants),  witli  Bakoii,ihe  best 

sians,  Turks  and  Georgians.    Freedom  harbor  in  the  Caspian,    This  remon,  from 

makes  them  courageous  and  formidable  its  abundance   of  beautiful   flowers,  is 

to  all  their  neighbors.    They  are  forced,  called  the  ParadUe  of  Roses.    In  tlie 

by  the  want  of  the  most  common  neces-  neighborhood  are  tlie  fountains  of  naph- 

sariesofhfe,to  resort  toplunder.     Hence  tha,  to  which  the  Parsees  perform  pil- 

their  weaker  neighbors  seek  to  appease  grimages  from  India.    Here,  too,  is  the 

them  with  presents.     The  rocks  and  crags,  temple  of  fire,  where  afire  is  kept  per- 

on  the  other  hand,  protect  the  Lesghians  petually  burning,— Beyond  Terek,  on  the 

effectually   from    all   external  assaults,  northern  side  of  Caucasus,  lies,  6.  the 

This  tribe  entirely  neglects  the  arts ;  and  province  of  Caucama  (previous  to  1822, 

their  agriculture  and  pasturage  together  the  government  of  Georgievsk),  contain- 

are  insufficient  for  their  support.    The  ing  33,566  square  miles,  with  146,500  iii- 

management    of  domestic    affiurs    rests  habitants,  of  whom  31,000  are  Russians 

wholly   with  the  females.     These   pre-  and  48,000  colonists.      Here  are  23  forti- 

pare,  fivm  soft  and  fine  wool,  cloth  dress-  fied    places    (as  Georgievsk,   Kizliar   (a 

es  and  coverings  of  various  kinds.     The  commercial  city,  with   a  population   of 

men  have  do  employment  but  war  and  9000),  Alesandrovsk,  &c.)  along  the  Cu- 

plmider,  whereby  to  procure  the  necessa-  ban,  the  Kama  and  the  Torek,  as  defences 

riesof  life.     Every  prince  intheneigh-  against  the  savagetribesofthemountains. 

Imrhood  can  purchase  their  aid,  by  fur-  Since  1895,  Stavropol  has  been  the  capi- 

iiishing  them  with  provisions  and  10  or  tal  of  this  province,  and  generaljetmoloff 
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CAUCASUS— CAUSTIC.  11 

{q,v.)  the  governor.  The  trade  ia  mostly  seen  of  this  extraordmary  wokI  U  in  Gor- 
in  tiie  hancU  of  the  Armenians.  Here  is  don'sHistoiy  of  the  American  Retolution, 
the  Scottish  missionary  station  of  Kara,  Londou,1788,Tol.i.p.a40,note.  Gordon 
founded  in  1803,  and  enlarged  by  Mora-  says  that,  more  tjian  50  years  previous  to 
liana  from  Sarepta,  with  schools  and  a  tlie  time  of  his  writing,  "  Samuel  Adams 
printing-office.  fiither,  and  twenty  others,  in  Boaloo,  one 

CAUCHOia-LEMAiRE,  Louis  AugHStJn  or  two  from  tiie  nortli  end  of  tlie  town, 
FranQois;  a  spirited  French  political  where  all  ship-business  is  carried  on,  used 
writer,  known  on  account  of  his  political  to  meet,  make  a  caucus,"  &c.  From  the 
persecutions.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  iu  feet  that  the  meetings  were  firat  held  in 
1T8D,  where  he  went  through  a  complete  a  pan  of  Boston  "  where  all  the  ship- 
course  of  study,  and  devoted  himself  to  business  vras  carried  ou,"  Mr.  Pickering 
(he  worit  of  education.  After  the  restora-  inferredthat  caucus  might  be  a  coiTupiiou 
lion,  he  published  a  joaraai,  JVain  Jautce  of  coufcrs,thewordm*c(ing:beingunder- 
(TIieYefiowDwarf),w]iichwBSConslJtu-  stood.  Mr.  Pickering  was  aftenvards  in 
tional  in  its  sentiments,  and,  at  the  same  formed  tliat  several  gentlemen  had  men  ■ 
time,  contained  bo  mtich  pimgent  satire,  tioned  this  as  the  origin  of  the  word.  Ho 
thai  it  was  suppressed,  oiler  the  second  thinks  he  has  sometimes  heard  the  ex- 
restoration,  in  1815.  He  was  obli^d  to  pression  a  cawcw  mM(ing- (caulkers' meet- 
leave  Palis,  went  to  Brussels,  puWished  ing).  Mr.  Pickering  says  that  tiiis  eant 
[here  the  Man  Jaune  7-f/ugj'e,and  changed  word  and  its  derivatives  are  never  used  in 
the  title,  when  the  work  was  suppressed  good  wriiiug.  We  must  add,  however, 
in  that  place  ai "o,  to  that  of  Le  Vrai  that  all  tlie  newspapera  of  the  U.  States 
Liieivrf  (The  True  IJberal),under  which,    use  it. 

in  spite  of  complaints  and  prosecutions,  CatojUncourt.  (See  Vicenza.) 
and  a  constant  change  of  publishers,  it  Caddike  Forks.  (See  ^eUAwi.) 
still  continues.  Cauchois,  through  the  Cadlking,  or  Caokihb,  of  a  ship,  con- 
representations  of  tiie  French  mmistiy,  msts  in  driving  a  quantity  of  oakum,  or 
became  an  object  of  so  much  suspicion  old  ropes  untwisted  and  drawn  asunder, 
to  the  Belman  government,  that  he,  with  into  the  seams  of  tiie  planks,  or  into  the 
19  other  ^nch  refugees,  was  ordered  to    intervals  where  the  planks  are  joined  to- 

Siit  the  country,  and  go  to  Hamburg,  gether,  in  the  ship's  decks  or  sides,  in  or- 
e  was  carried,  by  gendarmes,  over  the  der  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water, 
frontiers,  but  escaped  to  the  Hague,  where  After  the  oakum  is  driven  very  hard  into 
he  was  hospitably  received,  audconcealed  these  seams,  it  is  covered  with  hot  melted 
from  the  police,  which  was  in  pursuit  of  pitch  or  resin,  to  keep  the  water  from 
bim.  Here  he  composed  a  very  eneiv  rotting  it.  Among  the  ancients,  the  first 
getic  memorial  to  the  stales-general,  in  who  made  use  of  caulking  were  tiie  in- 
which  he  represented  his  persecutions  as  habitants  of  Phceacia,  now  Corfu.  Wax 
a  violation  of  national  law.  This  occa-  and  resin  appear  to  have  been  commonly 
sioned  a  most  animated  debate  in  lie  used  previously  to  tliat  period.  The 
Bel^an  parliament,  in  wluch  Hogendorp  Poles  use  a  sort  of  unctuous  clay  for  the 
and  Dotrenge  distinguished  tiiemselves,  same  purpose  on  their  navigable  rivers, 
but  was  fin^y  rejected.  Under  Decazes'  Caustic.  The  name  of  ecautic  (Lai. 
miuistiy,  Cauchois  returned  to  Paris,  emislicus,  from  Gr.  ™«,  I  burn)  is  pven 
where  he  has  since  been  en  industrious  to  substances,  which,  by  their  chemical 
contributor  to  several  liberal  journals.  action,  disorganize  tlie  parts  of  the  body 
Caucus  ;  one  of  the  very  few  Ameri-  with  which  they  are  put  in  contact, 
canisms,  which  belong  entirely  to  the  U.  They  are  called,  likewise,  poUnttal  etm- 
States,  and  cannot  be  traced  back  to  the  teries,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  fire 
mother  country.  (See  .dmencanMm,)  Mr.  called  actual  caidery.  Caustics,  in  gen- 
John  Pickering,  in  his  Vocabulary  or  Col-  eral,  act  by  decomposing  chemically  the 
lection  of  Words  and  Phrases,  which  have  tissues  to  which  tiiey  are  applied,  by  de- 
been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  tiie  U.  priving  them  of  life,  and  producing  a  real 
States  (Boston,  1816),  calls  it  a  cant  tenn,  local  and  circumscribed  gangrene,  called 
used,  throughout  the  U.  States,  for  those  eschar,  or  slovgh.  Those,  tbe  action  of 
meetings  which  are  held  by  the  different  which  is  powerfulr-for  instance,  caustic 
poUticd  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  agree-  potassa,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  &c., 
ing  upon  candidates  for  office,  or  concert-  —produce  these  phenomena  with  such 
ijig  any  measure  which  they  intend  to  rapidity,  that  inflammation  takes  place 
earrv  at  the  subsequent  public  or  town-  only  iifler  the  formation  of  the  tschar, 
mee'tings.    The  earliest  account  he  has    whilst,  on  the  contrary,  inflau '■■■"  " 
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tlie  immediate  consequence  of  the  less  Cavalcasti,  ,«nro;  arioreiiiinephi- 
energelic  caustics.  In  both  cases,  sup-  losopher  anJ  poet  of  the  13th  century 
purjtion  occurs  sooner  or  later,  and  Sep-  the  friend  of  Dante,  and,  like  him.  a  zed' 
arates  the  disorganized  ftom  the  surround-  ous  Ghihelline.  When  the  dis^nsions 
mgpart3._  Almost  all  the  subscajices  used  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  disturbed 
as  caustics  have  only  a  local  action:  the  public  peace  of  Florence,  the  citizens 
some,  howevei^  ore  capable  of  being  ab-  banished  the  cliiefe  of  both  paities.  The 
sorbed,  and  of  exercising  a  deleterious  Ghibellines  were  exiled  to  aizana.  On 
action  on  the  economy  in  general :  ar-  account  of  the  unheolthymr  of  that  place, 
senical  prepaijttions  are  an  instance  of  it.  they  were  peniiitted  to  return ;  but  Ca- 
The  employment  of  causUcs  is  now  con-  valcanti  had  contracted  a  disease  of  which 
fined  to  a  small  number -of  cases.  The  he  died  (1300)  at  Florence.  Inhisyoutli. 
actualcauteryand  the  knife  are,  in  gen-  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Jaao  de 
eral,  preferred  to  them.  They  are  used  Compostella,inGalicia.  RetuminAomo 
principally  m  order  to  establish  issues,  through  France,  he  fell  in  love  at  Tou- 
particulariy  in  cases  in  which  it  is  necea-  louse,  with  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
sary  to  produce  a  powerful  derivation;  Mandetta.  To  her  most  of  his  verses 
to  stop  the  progress  of  eerniin  gangrenous  which  we  possess  are  addtessed.  Thev 
flections,  such  as  tmiArar;  to  open  cer-  are  remarltable,  considering  the  period  at 
taiu  mdolent  absce^es  ;  to  change  the  which  they  were  written,  for  theiTbeauti- 
mode  of  vitality  of  the  skin  m  some  can-  ful  style.  His  Co«a,n<  rf-Aiore  has  gained 
cerous  or  heriwtic  ulcers  i  to  destroy  the  him  the  most  feme.  The  learned  caidinal 
exerracences  of  wounds  or  proud  flesh  ;  E^dio  Colonna,  and  some  others,  have 
and,  finaUy,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  made  commentaries  on  it.  Bis  Rinie 
the  virus  deposited  at  the  surface  of  poi-  publislied  by  Cicciaporci,  appeared  at 
soned  wounds.  Florence  in  I8ia        '^     '      ^^ 

Cacstic  PoTASSi.  [pokMaafma;  lapia  Cavalier,  in  fortification,  is  a  work 
cauritCTu] ;  impure  hydrate  of  ptotoxyde  generally  nused  within  the  body  of  tlie 
of  potassium ;_caustic_  kali  with  lime;  place,l(Jorl2feet  highertlian  the  rest  of 
common  caustic.  This  is  seen  m  flat,  the  works.  It  is  most  commonly  situated 
iiregular.bnttJe  pieces,  or  m  round  sticks,  within  the  bastion,  and  made  much  in 
like  the  nitrate  of  hIvm;  of  a  grayish-  the  same  form.  Sometimes  tie  cavaliers 
white,  sometimes  reddish ;  of  a  savor  ex-  are  placed  in  the  gorges,  or  on  the  middle 
tremely  caustic,  and  a  shghi  odor  sm  of  the  curtain;  they  ^  then  made  in  the 
gmeni.  _  This  substance  is  estremely  form  of  a  horae-shoe.  Their  use  is  to 
ceuusticiit  decomposes  quickly  the  parts  command  all  the  adjacent  works  and 
with  which  It  13  put  in  contact,  and  leaves  surrounding  country.  They  are  seldom 
on  the  skm  a  soft,  grayish  mcW,  which  mode  except  when  a  rising  ground  over- 
comes off  slowly.  Taken  internally,  it  looks  some  of  the  work^  In  modem 
acta  m  the  same  way  as  ^  corrosive  times,  it  is  considered  that  cavaliere  in  a 
i^^T  -  ^°j'^.  *^-  ™"*^'""  bastion  occupy  too  much  room,  render 
istere^  in  Tciy  dilute  solution^  as  an  retrenchments  impossible,  and,  unless  a 
antacid,  diuretic,  and  hihontnptic.  Ithas  ditch  separates  the  cavalier  from  the  pai'- 
succeeded  m  the  gravel,  in  nephritic  col-  apet  of  the  bastion,  cause  the  grenades  to 
ics,  and  other  affections  proceeding  from  fall  upon  the  defenders  of  the  latter;  for 
superabundance  of  unc  acid.  Ithosbeen  which  reasons  it  is  considered  best  to  put 
recommended,  likewise,  in  the  treatment  tliemonihecuriainsorbehindihebassions. 
of  scrofula,  and  in  some  diseases  of  the  CAVAi-RVi  one  of  the  three  great 
skin,  such  as  leprosy,  &c.  This  solution,  classes  of  troops,  and  a  formidable  pSwer 
even  when  veiy  diluted,  soon  uritates  the  in  the  hands  of  a  leader  who  knowThow 
stomach,  ai^  brings  on  anorexia,  which  to  employ  it  with  effect.  Thisreqniresa 
prevents  it  fi^m  bemg  used  for  any  length  bold  and  active  spirit,  able  to  avail  itself 
01  time.  „jth  quickness  and  decision,of  every  op- 

l-AtrsTic  SoB.*._(*oAi);  protoxyde  of  portunity.  The  efficacy  of  cavalry  arises 
sodium.  lis  physical  properties  are  sun-  particularly  from  the  moral  mipression 
liar  to  those  of  potasaa,  and  it  may  be  which  it  produces  on  the  enemy.  This 
used  with  advantage  as  a  succedaneim  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
when  employed  as  a  caustic.  In  feet,  the  ma^  and  the'^rapidity  of  its  motion.  Its 
sub-cart)onate,  which  forms  during  its  ac-    adaptatioi    ■  ■     ■ 


tion  on  the  skin,  is  not  deiiques^nt,  as  other  great  "adTantage^wMoh 'enables' a 
mat  01  potassa,  and,  consequently,  is  not  commander  to  avail  himself  immediately 
subject  to  spread.  of  a  decisive  moment,  when  the  enemy 
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exposes  a  weak  point,  or  when  disorder  The  Persian  cavalry,  and,  at  a  later  pe- 
appears  in  his  ranks.  It  is  a  very  impor-  riod,  the  Macedonian,  were  rnuth  more 
fant  instrument  in  completing  the  defeat  numerous.  The  Romans  learnt  its  use 
of  an  enemy,  In  disconcerting  him  by  a  from  Pyrrhus  and  the  Carthaginians.  At 
sudden  attacK,  or  overthrowing  him  by  a  a  later  period,  the  cavaliy  of  the  Gauls 
powerful  sliock.  The  use  of  cavalry  is,  was  particularly  good.  In  the  middle 
It  is  true,  oflenumeB  limited  by  the  na-  ages,  the  knights  fought  only  on  horse- 
ture  of  the  ground.  In  forests,  m  moun-  back,  and  disdained  the  foot-service.  At 
tainous  distncts,  on  a  marshy  soil,  &c.,  it  this  period,  however,  regular  warfare  was 
is  of  hut  little  avail  in  large  bodies.  In  unknown,  and  was  only  gradually  re- 
modem  times,  cavalry '  has  been  led  stored  in  the  progress  of  time.  After  (he 
against  mtrenchnients,  but  only  to  its  introduction  of  artillery,  although  cavalry 
own  destruction.  In  some  instances,  too,  was  used,  yet  its  niaiiffiuvres  were  awk- 
the  cavalry  has  been  dismounted,  and  ward  and  inefficient  The  genius  of  Gus- 
employed  as  infantry;  which  may,  on  tavtis  Adolphus  first  perceived  the  impor- 
peculier  occasions,  be  advisable,  but,  on  taut  use  whicli  could  be  made  of  it.  He 
the  whole,  is  contrary  to  their  nature  and  was  without  the  heavy  cavalry,  which, 
purpose,  and,  if  made  a  part  of  their  duty,  since  the  time  of  chivalry,  had  gone  out 
like  other  half  measures,  is  usually  disad-  of  use;  buthe  found  that  the  advantage 
vantageous.  It  is  also  unadvisable  to  of  this  species  of  troops  did  not  conast  m 
keeplargebodiesof  cavalry  united  during  its  weight,  but  in  its  quickness  of  motion. 
a  campaign.  Tiicy  arc  to  be  collected  in  With  reference  to  this,  he  formed  his 
large  masses  only  for  particular  objects,  regiments  of  horse,and  showed  their  i-ea! 
To  keep  them  together  the  whole  time  utilitj  ;  but  it  was  left  to  Seidlitz,  a  gen- 
would  he  troublesome,  and  their  main-  era!  of  Frederic  the  Great,  to  display  this 
tenance  frequently  attended  with  difii-  most  fully.  Napoleon  appears  to  have 
culty. — The  unequal  size  of  the  horse,  been  well  aware  of  the  great  value  of 
the  very  great  diversity  in  his  strength  cavaW  in  large  masses,  but  he  often  sac- 
and  breed,  have  at  all  times  rendered  it  rificed  them  unsparingly.  This,  together 
necessary  to  divide  the  cavaliy  into  light  with  certmn  erroneoiw  dispositions  which 
and  keavtf  horse.  There  is  sometimes,  had  crept  into  some  armies,  and  had 
also,  an  mtermediote  class.  These  dif-  caused  the  cavalry  to  &il  in  services  on 
ferent  sorts  are  employed  for  different  which  they  ought  never  to  have  been  put, 
purposes.  The  heavy  cavalry,  witii  defen-  and  which  were  sometimes  performed  as 
sive  armor  (cuirassiers),  is  more  frequently  well  or  better  by  other  troops,  gave  rise, 
employed  in  mass,  where  force  is  requi-  of  late  years,  to  doubts  concerning  their 
site  ;  the  lighter  troops  are  used  singly,  utihty,  which,  however,  are  now  aban- 
and  in  smidl  detachments,  where  swift-  doned.  The  writings  of  general  BisinaA, 
ness  and  continued  effort  are  required,  on  the  subject  of  cavalry,  are  valuable ; 
Nevertheless,  cuirassiers  and  dragoons,  as  are  also  the  JVadmcMtn  and  Betroth' 
lancers  and  hussars,  mounted  riflemen  (ungen  iiier  die  ThaUn  und  Schieksale  der 
and  chevaux  l^ers,  must,  in  the  main  Seiterei  in  dtn  Fetdzii^en  IHederick  II 
points,  be  equally  exercised  in  the  duties  undtu  dcneimetiererZeii  (Statements  and 
appertaining  to  cavalry,  and  must  be  able  Observations  respecting  the  Conduct  and 
to  fight  in  the  line  as  well  as  angly.  Fate  of  the  Cavalry  in  the  Cwnpiugns  of 
The  use  of  cavalry  is  probably  nearly  as  Frederic  II  and  inthoseof  a  later  Period), 
ancient  ss  war  itself;  for  in  those  coun-  In  the  north  of  Europe,  lances  are  now 
tries  where  horses  thrive  most,  and  man  common  among  the  light  cavalry,  as 
may  be  said  to  live  on  horseback,  he  has  they  have  proved  a  formidable  weapon 
aiwavs  preferred  to  fight  on  horseback,  when  skilfully  used.  They  will,  no  doubt. 
TheEgyptians  are  SEud  to  have  had  cav-  eftect  a  change  m  tlie  arms,  and  even  in 
airy  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  the  organization,  of  the  infantry,  who  ci 
Israelites,  when  at  war  with  their  neigh-  do  little  against  lancers,  if  rain  preve- 
bors,  often  had  to  encounter  cavalry,  but  them  from  firing.  In  the  Prussian  cj 
were  afraid  to  mount  horses  until  the  airy,  which  is  among  the  finest  in  me. 
time  of  Solomon.  The  Greeks  appear  worid,  lancers  are  very  numerous.  A 
not  to  have  introduced  cavalry  into  their  French  author  calls  the  cavalry,  very  ap- 
armies  till  the  second  Messenian  war,  propriately,  ParmK  dv,  moment ;  because 
and,  even  after  that  time,  had  compare-  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  take  advan- 
tively  few ;  hut  vrilh  them  it  was  consid-  tage  of  decisive  mom euts.  A  moment 
ered  the  most  respectable  class  of  troops,  may  occur,  when  a  great  victory  can  be 
in  wbicJi  only  the  wealthy  citizens  served,    decided  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  a  body 
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of caTaIry,andthenext  moment  itmaj be  with  copperplates,  from  the  drawings  of 

too  late,     A  commander  of  eavahy  must  the  author).     The  work  was  published  at 

therefore  he  possessed  of  the  rare  courage  the  expense  of  *a  king,  and  intended  as 

which   shrinks  not   from    responability,  the  first  part  ofasimilar  work  toembrace 

Many  battles  in  the  late  wars  prove  the  the  whole  of  Spain.     Thunbere  has  nam- 

truth  of  these  remarks.    Napoleon  won  ed  a  family  of  plants  GMjaniHo.     Cavanil- 

the  battle  of  Marengo  chiefly  by  Keller-  les  died  in  18M. 

mann's  daring  charge,  at  the  head  of  500  CiVAnsA ;  a  short  dr  without  a  return 
horse,  on  an  enemy  almost  sure  of  vie-  or  second  part,  and  which  is  aomelimes 
tory.  The  camj)aigns  in  Russia,  and  the  relieved  wifli  recitative, 
following  war  in  Germany,  showed  the  Cave,  or  Grotto;  an  opening  pro- 
great  disadvantage  under  which  an  army  dticed  by  nature  in  the  solid  crust  ofthe 
labors  from  the  want  of  cavalry.  Napo-  earth.  Caves  are  principally  met  with  in 
leon  failed  to  ftUow  up  his  advantages  hmeatone  of  the  tranation  and  flretz  peri- 
^er  the  victories  of  Liitzen  and  Dresden,  od,  in  gypsum,  sometimes  in  sandstone, 
chiefly  ttecause  his  cavalry  were  raw  and  and  m  volcanic  rocks  (basalt,  lava,  tuta, 
ineiperienced.  The  trainmg  of  cnvahy  &c,) ;  sometmies  they  are  the  effect  of 
is  much  slower  than  that  of  infentry.  ciyslollization.  The  form  of  the  cavei- 
The  best  eavahy  is  now  generally  consid-  depends  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ered  to  be  the  Prussian  and  some  specie  substance  in  whitSi  they  exist ;  but  it  i» 
of  Ihe  Rusaan.  The  French  never  were  frequently  altered  by  external  causes.  In 
good  horsemen,  and  the  English  have  reference  to  their  internal  conshiiction 
not  kept  pace  with  the  numerous  im-  the  hollows  in  the  earth  may  be  divided 
provementa  introduced  by  the  wars  on  into  three  classes :  those  of  the  first  ars 
the  continent.  It  is  a  fact  of  interest,  that  wide  clefls;  those  of  the  second  admit 
the  more  civilization  takes  root  among  a  the  day-light  at  both  ends,  and  form  nat- 
nation,  the  more  importance  is  given  to  ural  passages,  which  sometimes  serve  the 
mfantiy.  All  savage  nations  begin  vrith  rivers  as  beds ;  the  third  and  most  com- 
pa^aby,  if  they  have  horses.  At  present,  mon  class  consists  of  those  which  form  a 
infantry  is  the  most  numerous  class  of  line  of  grottoes,  about  of  an  equal  height 
ttoops,  though,  before  thelime  of  Cliarlea  running  in  the  same  direction,  and  con- 
V,  they  were  little  esteemed.  nected  by  passages  more  or  less  narrow 
CivjMiLLEs,  Antonio  Joseph ;  a  cler-  Out  of  some  grottoes,  rivera  take  theii 
gyman  and  botanist ;  bom  1745,  at  Valen-  course ;  others,  again,  admit  rivers,  or  may 
aa ;  died  in  Madrid,  1804 ;  studied  with  be  said  to  swallow  them  for  a  space,  m 
the  Jesuits  and  at  the  univerai^  of  Valen-  they  again  emerge.  There  are  many  and 
cia.  la  1777,  he  went  to  Paris  with  the  various  causes  fia  the  formation  of  caves 
children  ofthe  duke  of  Infantado,  and  re-  Those  in  hmestone  and  gypsum  are  un- 
msined  there  13  years,  occupied  with  the  questionably  the  results  of  the  dissolving 
study  of  several  sciences,  but  chiefly  with  power  of  water ;  in  fact,  the  almost  per- 
botany.  He  pubhshed  there,  in  1784,  fecfly  uniform  direction,  the  gentle  and 
Olw  rvalions  on  the  Article  S^atn  in  the  equable  decliviq'  of  most  caves,  appear 
New  Encyclopedia,  written  with  as  much  to  be  the  effect  ofthe  long  continuance  of 
paDiottsm  as  profound  reasoning.  In  the  water  m  them,  the  action  of  which  has 
following  year,  he  commenced  his  great  widened  the  existing  crevices.  Intracliyt 
bolanical  work,  Monadtlphia  Classis  Bis-  and  lava,  caves  appear  to  have  been  pio- 
m-tatimiea  dteem  (Paris,  1785—89,  Ma-  duced  by  the  effects  of  gas.  The  caves 
drid,  1790,  4iot  with  engravings).  After  of  gypsum  often  contain  foul  tur;  the 
ms  return  to  Spain,  he  wrote  another  caves  of  hmestone,  various  figures  of  sra- 
^utiful  work,  Iconea  et  Deaciiptwtea  lactites,  produced  by  the  deposit  of  tiie 
Planfaram,  qwB  aid  Sponte  in  Hispania  hme  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  most 
creaamt  out  tit  Hortia  ho»piiantvr  (Ma-  of  tiiese  lime  caves  contain  remnants  of 
drid,  1791—99,  6  vols.,  fijlio,  with  601  en-  bones  of  animals,  viz^  of  hyenas,  ele- 
gravings).  It  contains  a  number  of  new  phants,  bears.  Many  caves  are  remark- 
genera  and  species,  natives  of  Spain,  able  only  on  account  of  theu'  great  size, 
America,  India  and  New  Holland.  In  or  sublune  fixim  the  awfiil  gloom  which 
puiBuanccof  a  commisaon  fix)m  the  king,  pervades  them,  and  the  echoes  which  roll 
CavaniUes  travelled  m  Valencia,  and  col-  hke  thunder  through  theu'  vaulted  pas- 
lecled  the  materials  for  his  Otseronciones  sages.  Some  are  of  great  deptii,  as  that  of 
sobre  la  HxslorM  Miiural,  Geogriifia,  Jig-  Predericsball,  in  Norway,  which  is  calcu- 
ncvltura,  Po6iiiewn,etc.,  M  Beyno  de.  Va-  lated  to  be  11,000  feet  in  deptii.  One  of 
.encia  (Madrid,  1795—97,  2  vols.,   folio,  tlie   grandest  natural   caverns  known  is 
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fingal's  ceve,  in  Slaffi,  one  of  the  Western  in  France  are  both  numerous  and  esten 
islaniis  of  Scotland,  Its  sides  are  formed  sive,  and  abound  in  objects  of  curiosity 
of  ranges  of  basaltic  columns,  which  are  In  South  America  is  the  cavern  of  Gua- 
almosl  aa  re^iUar  as  hewn  stone.  The  charo,  which  is  S)ud  to  extend  for  leagues, 
grotto  of  Antiparos,  on  the  island  of  the  Cave,  Edvrard,  an  English  printer,  the 
same  name,  in  the  Archipelago,  is  cele-  foimder  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
brated  for  its  magnificence.  "ITie  passage  was  bom  in  1691.  His  first  occupation 
at  the  enlrance  ghtteiB,  in  the  lorch-lieht,  was  that  of  clerk  to  a  collector  of  the  ex- 
BS  if  it  were  siiidned  with  diamonds.  The  cise  iu  the  comitry.  He  then  went  to 
roof  is  adorned  with  stalactites,  many  of  London,  and  put  himself  apprentice  to  a 
them  20  feet  long,  and  himg  wiUi  festoons  printer.  When  his  indentures  expired,  he 
of  various  lorms  and  brilliant  appearance,  obtained  a  place  in  the  post-office,  and  em- 
In  some  parts,  immense  columns  descend  ployed  his  leisure  in  writingforthe  news- 
10  the  floor ;  others  ppeaent  the  appear-  papera.  He  published,  in  January,  1731, 
ance  of  trees  and  brooKS  turned  to  marble,  the  first  niunber  of  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
The  Peak  cavern,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  azine,  which  has  contmued  till  this  day, 
is  also  a  celebrated  cmiosity  of  ihia  kind,  amid  the  crowd  of  magazines  which  have 
It  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and,  at  been  established  since.  Cave  was  depriv- 
ils  lowest  part,  600  feet  below  die  surfiice.  ed  of  his  place  in  the  post-ofBce  on  ac- 
The  caves  of  Kirkdale,  in  England,  and  count  of  his  having  resisted  some  abuses 
Giilenreulh,  in  Germany,  are  remai'kable  relative  to  the  privilege  of  banking  letters, 
for  the  quantises  of  bones  of  the  elephant,  He  died  Januan'  10,  1754. 
rhinoceros  and  hysena,  found  in  them.  Cavemdibh,  Thomas;  an  eminent  nav- 
The  mine  of  fluor  spar,  in  Castleion,  igator  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Having 
Deihyshire,  passes  through  several  stalac-  consumed  his  propeiQ'  by  his  early  exirav- 
tic  caverns.  Other  caverns  in  England  agances,  he  collected  tm^e  small  vessels 
contain  subterraneous  cascades.  In  the  for  the  piupose  of  making  a  predatory 
rock  of  GUvahar,  there  are  a  number  of  voyage  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  He  sail- 
stalactic  caverns,  of  which  the  principal  is  ed.  from  Plymouth  in  1586,  took  and  de- 
St.  Michael's  cave,  1000  feet  above  the  slroysd  many  vessels,  ravaged  the  coasts 
sea.  The  most  feraoua  caves  in  Germany  of  Chile,  Peru  and  Kew  Spain,  and  re- 
are  those  of  Bamnann  and  Bielstein,  in  turned  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  having 
the  Hartz.  (See  Buckland's  Reliqvi<e  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  3  years  and 
XHluvianiE,  London,  1823.)  The  most  49  days,  the  shortest  period  in  wliich  it 
celebrated  caves  in  the  U.  States  aroMad-  had  then  been  effected.  In  1591,  he  set 
ison's  cave,  in  Rockingham  county,  Vir-  sail  on  a  similar  expedition,  in  which  his 
^a,  extending  300  feet  into  the  earth,  principal  success  was  the  capture  of  the 
and  adorned  with  bei|utif<il  incrustations  town  of  Santos,  in  Biazil.  Aner  suffering 
of  stalactites ;  Wier's  cave,  in  the  same  many  hardships,  he  died,  in  1592, 
county,  extending  800  yards,  but  extreme-  Cavendish,  William,  duke  of  New- 
ly irregular  in  ha  course  and  size.  Near  castle,  was  bom  in  1592,  and  educated  by 
Corydon,  Indiana,  is  a  cave,  which  has  his  father,  on.  whose  death  he  was  raised 
been  explored  for  the  dialanoe  of  several  to  the  peerage.  On  the  approach  of  bos- 
miles,  celebrated  for  produdng  Epsom  tihties  between  the  crown  and  pariiament, 
salts.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  caves  he  embraced  the  royal  cause,  and  was  in- 
are  numerous,  which  appear  to  have  been  vested  with  a  commission,  constituting 
used  as  burial-places.  In  the  north-west  him  general  of  all  his  majesty's  6a<xs 
part  of  Gewgia  is  a  cave,  called  JVtekmack  raised  nortli  of  the  Trent,  with  very  ample 
cave,  50  feet  hi^  and  100  wide,  which  powers.  With  great  exertions,  and  the 
has  been  explored  to  ^e  distance  of  three  expenditure  of  large  sums  from  tiis  private 
miles.  A  stream  of  considerable  size  runs  Ibrtime,  he  levied  a  considerable  army, 
through  it,  which  is  interrupted  by  a  fall,  with  which,  for  some  time,  he  maintained 
Caves  are  sometimes  foimd  which  exhale  the  king's  cause  in  the  north.     In  military 

EDisonous  vapors.     The  most  remarkable  matters,  be  depended  chiefly  on  his  prin- 

nown  is  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  a  small  cave  cipal  officers,  whilst  he  himself  indulged 

near  Naples.    In  Iceland,  there  are  many  in  the  courtly  pleasures  and  literary  socie- 

caves,  formed  by  the  lava  from  its  volca-  ty  to  which  he  was  attached.     He  obtahi- 

noes.    In  the  volcanic  cciwitiy  near  Rome,  ed  a  complete  victory  over  lord  Fairfax 

there  are  many  natural  cavities  of  great  on  Adderlon-heath,  and,  on  the  approach 

extent  and  coomess,  which  arc  sometimes  of  the  Scotch  army,  and  its  junction  with 

resorted  to   as  a  refiige  from  the   beat,  the  parUamentniy  forces,  threw  himself 

The  grottoes  in  the  Cevennes  mountains  into  York.     Having  been  relieved  by 
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Srince  Rupert,  he  was  present  at  the  bat-  which  was  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights 

e  of  Maiston-moor,  after  which  he  left  of  the  two  gases.     Lavoisier  confirmed 

the  kingdom,    lie  returned,  after  an  ab-  This  conclusion  in  later  times.    The  same 

senee  of  18  years,  and  was  rewarded  for  spirit  of  accuracy  in  his  esperiraents  led 

his  services  and  sufferings  with  the  digni-  Cavendish  to  another  discovery,  which 

^  of  duke.    He  died  in  1676.  had  escaped  Priestley.     The  latter  had 

Cavbbdish,  Wil]iam,firet  duke  of  Der-  observed  that  a  quantity  of  atmospheric 
ORshire,  was  the  son  of  William,  third  air,  confined  in  a  tube,  through  which  the 
earl  of  Devonshire.  He  was  born  in  1640,  electric  sparic  was  transmitted,  lost  in 
and  instructed  with  great  care  in  classical  volume,  and  formed  an  acid,  which  red- 
hterature.  On  various  occaaons,  he  dis-  dcned  the  tincture  of  litmus ;  butbecar- 
tinguished  himself  by  ha  spirit  and  valor,  ried  this  experiment  no  farther.  Caven- 
and,  in  1677,  began  that  oppowtion  to  the  dish  repeated  the  experiment,  by  confln- 
ari>itrary  measures  of  the  ministets  of  ing  in  the  tube  a  solution  of  pure  potash, 
Charles  II,  which  caused  him  to  be  re-  which  absorbed  the  acid,  and  thus  proved 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  determined  it  to  be  nitric  acid.  The  analy^  of  the 
friends  of  tlie  hbertiea  of  his  country.  In-  air,  which  remained  in  the  tube  ailer  the 
timately  connected  with  lord  Ruesel,  he  experiinent,showed  that  theweighlof  the 
joined  him  in  his  efforts  for  the  security  oxygen  and  azote,  which  had  disappeared, 
of  tree  government  and  the  Protestant  re-  was  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  acid  thus 
ligion.  On  the  trial  of  lord  EuBsel,  heap-  formed.  He  easily  determined  the  pro- 
peared  as  a  wimess  in  his  favor,  and  of-  portion  of  the  azote  to  the  oxygen,  which 
fered  to  assist  him  in  escaping,  after  be  was  2 :  |,  It  was  found,  also,  that,  when 
had  been  sentenced  to  death,  by  changing  both  gases,  sufficiently  piu:e,  were  mixed 
clothes  wth  him  in  prison.  In  1684,'  in  that  proportion,  and  exposed  to  the 
having  succeeded  to  his  father's  title,  and  electric  spark,  the  mixture  disappeared 
being  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  formid-  entirely,  1^  which  his  discovery  was  corn- 
able  opponents  of  the  arbitrary  designs  of  pletefy  confirmed.  Cavendish  distinguish- 
Idn^  James  II,  attempts  were  made  to  in-  ed  hunself  no  less  in  natural  philosophy, 
timidaie  him,  but  wiUtout  success.  Hav-  by  the  accuracy  of  his  experiments.  He 
ing  been  insulted  by  a  minion  of  the  king,  possessed,  also,  a  profound  knowledge  of 
he  draped  him  from  the  chamber  by  the  the  higher  geometry,  of  which  he  made  a 
nose  in  the  royal  presence.  He  took  an  very  happy  use  in  determining  the  mean 
activB  part  in  promoting  the  revolution,  density  of  the  earth.  He  found  it  to  be 
and  was  one  of^  the  first  who  declared  for  51  limes  greater  than  the  density  of  water 
the  piince  of  Orange.  His  services  were  — a  conclusion  which  differs  but  httie 
rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Dev-  from  that  obtained  by  Maskelyne  in  an- 
onshire.  He  still,  however,  maintained  an  other  way.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
independent  bearing  in  pariiament.  He  royal  society  at  London,  and,  in  1803,  was 
died  in  1707.  made  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members  of 

OiVENDtSH,  Henry,  bom  1731,  the  son  the  national  institute  of  Fiance.     Caven- 

of  lord  Charles  Cavendish,  and  grandson  dish  was  probably  the  richest  among  the 

of  the  second  duke  of  Devonshire,  devoted  learned,  and  the  most  learned  among  the 

himself  exclusively  to  the  sciences,  and  rich,  men  of  his  time.    An  uncle  left  him 

acquired  a  distinguished  rank  amon^  those  a  la^  fortune  in  1773.    This  increase  of 

learned  men  who  have  most  conlnbuled  wealth  made  no  change  in  his  character 

to  the  progress  of  chemistry.     He  discov-  and  habits.     Extremely  regular  and  ani- 

ered  the  peculiar  properties  of  hj'drogen,  pie  in  his  nianner  of  living,  he  was  hberal 

and  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  distin-  in  encouraging  science,  and  in  his  private 

guished  from  atmospheric  air.    To  him  charities.    His  large,  well-chosen  libraiy 

we  owe  the  important  discovery  of  the  was  open  for  the  use  of  learned  men.   He 

composition  of  water.     Scbeele  had  al-  died   in  London,  March,  1810,  and  left 

ready  observed  that,  when  oxygen  is  mix-  £1,200,000  sterling  to  his  relations.    His 

ed  with  double  the  quantity  of  hydro^n,  writing  consist  of  treatises  in  the  Pliilo- 

ihis  mixture  bums  with  an   explosion,  sophical  Tmnaactionis,  from  1766  to  1792. 

vrithoiit  any  visible  residuum.     Cavendish  They  are  distinguished  by  acuteness  and 

repeated  tms  expeiiment  with  the  accura-  accuracy. 

cy  for  which  he  was  distinguished.     He        Caviare   [ickari)  is  made    in   Russia 

confined  both  the  gases  in  dry  etuihen  ftom  the  roe  of  sturgeons,  belugas,  and 

vessels,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  prod-  many  other  fish.    The   roe  is  separated 

uct  of  their  combustion,  and  found  that  from  the  skin  which  encloses  it,  salted, 

this  readumn  vras  water,  the  weight  of  and,  after  eight  days,  pepper  and  finely- 
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or  bread,  and  butter.     The  best  caviare  ia  continued  to  exercise  liis  an  for  nearly  20 

that  from  the  Crimea.     From  Kerch  and  years,   during  which   time  he   produced 

Jenlkale,  in  that  prorinee,  1500  barrelB  between50and60yolumes,mostofwhich 

are  anniMlly  exported  to  Moldavia  and  the  were  composed  or  translated  by  himaelK 

countries  on  the  Danube.  Caxton  died  about  1499,  and  was  buried. 

CiJtiMARCi,  or  (irAKAMARKA  J  a  prov-  according  to  some  accounts,  at  Campdeii, 

ince  of  Peru,  bounded  N.  by  Jaen,  E.  by  in  Gloucesteraliire ;  though  others  slate  his 

Chacapoyas,  S.  E.  by  Caxamarquilla,  S.  interment  as  having  taken  place  at  St 

by  Huamachuco,  W.  by  Sana  and  Trux-  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
illo;  population,  46,000.     The  country  is        Cayenbe,  or  French  Gciana;  a  prov- 

generally  mountainous.  It  abounds  in  fruits  ince  or  colony  in  South  America,  belong- 

and  cutue.     The  inhabitants  are,  for  the  JDg  to  France ;  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by 

niOBt  part,  Indians,  and  chiefly  weavers.  the  Atlantic  ocean,  E.  and  S.  by  Erazil, 

CtLOtmarca;  a  town  of  Peru,  cairital  and  W.  by  Dutch  Guiana;  between  lat, 

of  a  province  of  the  same  name ;  about  70  1"  SO"  and  6°  N. ;  population,  17,331,  of 

miles  from UiePaciAc ocean, 280 N.Lima;  which  only  about  1000  are  whites.     This 

lat.  7°  3'  S. ;  Ion.  78°  3?  W. ;  population,  country  was  first  colonized  by  the  French 

12,000.    It  was,  at  one  time,  a  royal  city,  in  1635;  in  1654,itwas1akenby  the  Eng- 

wbere  the  emperor  Atahualpa  waa  put  to  lish,  and,  in  1676,  by  the  Dutch ;  but,  in 

death,  after  having  been  defeated  and  im-  1677,  it  waa  restored  to  the  French.    The 

prisoned  by  Pizarro.  coast  of  the   country   is  generally  low, 

Caxto.n,  William ;  an  Englishman,  marshy,  and  subject  to  inimdatioa.  The 
memorable  for  having  first  introduced  the  soil,  in  many  parts,  is  very  fertile,  though 
artof  printing  into  his  native  country.  He  in  otljers  dry,  sandy,  and  soon  exhausted, 
was  bom  in  Kent,  about  1410,  and  served  The  climate  resembles  that  of  the  West 
an  apprenticeship  to  Robert  Large,  a  Lon-  Indies,  though  it  is  more  salubrious.  The 
don  mercer.  On  the  death  of  his  master,  most  noted  article  of  produce  is  Cayenne 
Caxton  went  to  the  Netheriands,  as  agent  pepper,  the  fruit  of  tiie  capsicum  baccattim. 
for  the  mercers'  company,  in  which  situa-  Other  productions  are  coffee,  sugar,  cotton, 
tion  he  continued  about  &  yeais.  His  rep-  cocoa,  indigo,  m^ze,  cassia  and  vanilla, 
utation  for  probity  and  abilities  occasion-  Cayenne;  an  island  of  South  America, 
ed  liis  being  employed,  in  conjunction  with  belonging  to  France,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bichaid  \^itchill,  to  conclude  a  treay  of  above  province,  separated  from  the  msdn 
commerce  between  Edward  IV  and  Philip  land  by  the  river  Cayenne,  which  is  about 
duke  of  Burgundy.  He  appears  eubse-  300  miles  in  length.  TheislandislSmiles 
quently  to  have  held  some  office  in  the  long  and  10  broad,  and  has  a  fertile  soiL 
household  of  duke  Charles,  the  son  of  Cm/enne^a.  town  of  South  America, 
Philip,  whose  vrife,  the  lady  Margaret  of  on  the  north  pouit  of  the  above  island,  at 
York,  distinguished  herself  as  the  patron-  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cayenne.  It  is  the 
essof  Caxton,  Whilst  abroad,  he  became  capital  of  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne, 
acquaintedwith  the  then  newly  discovered  has  a  large  and  convenient  port,  and  con- 
invention  of  printing.  (See  Favat,  John.)  tains  about  200  houses.  Lat,  4°  56*  N.; 
At  the  request  of  the  duchess,  his  mistress,  lon.  52°  16'  W. 

he  transialed  from  the  French  a  work,  Cayenne  Peppeb,  orCAPsicrw.  C(g>- 
which  he  entiffed  the  BecimeK  qf  the  Ht»-  iicum  is  the  name  of  several  species  of 
toryes  of  Traye,  hf  Ramd  it  Feurt,  which  South  American  and  Indian  plants,  easily 
he  printed  at  Cologne,  147J,  in  folio.  This  known  by  their  hollow  pods,  of  a  shining 
book,  considered  as  the  earliest  specimen  red  or  yellow  color,  which  contain  many 
of  typography  in  tlie  English  language,  is  small,  flat  and  kidney-shaped  seeds.  The 
esteemed  very  valuable.  At  the  femous  principal  species  are,  heart  or  bell-pepper 
sale  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh's  library,  in  \ci^dcv,ra  grosaum),  Guinea  pepper  (mp- 
J812,  a  copy  was  purchased  by  the  duke  mcam  unnunw.)  and  bird-pepper  (capd- 
of  Devonshire,  for  £1060  10a.  After  this,  aieum  baccatitm).  All  the  species  of  cap- 
he  printed  other  works  abroad,  chiefly  racum  possess  the  same  general  qualities, 
translations  from  the  French ;  and,  at  In  hot  chmates,  but  paiticutarly  in  the 
length,  having  provided  himself  with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  some  parts 
means  of  practising  the  art  in  Eaeland,  he  of  Spanish  America,  the  finiit  o(  these 
returned  ffiither,  and,  in  1474,  had  a  press  plants  is  much  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
-  ■"    ■    " ■  It  is  e  ■     ■  ■  ■       '     ■       ■  ■ 


T  abbey,  where  he  printed    It  is  eaten  in  large  quantities,  Both  with 
ihe  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Ckease,  gen-    animal  and  vegetable  food,  and  is  mixed, 
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in  greater  or  less  proportion,  with  almost  ing  on  wax,  and  many  other  subjects.    If 

all  kinds  of  sauces.    The  Cayenne  pepper  he  haa  sometimes  misundeistood  the  an- 

used  in  cookery  is  made  from  the  fruit  cient  authors,  and  committed  some  errors 

of  different  species  of  capsicum.     This  ■with  respect  to  ancient  monuments,  he  has, 

fruit,  when  ripe,  is  gathered,  dried  in  the  nevertheless,  treated  with  greal  success  of 

am,  and  then  pounded ;  and  the  powder  the  processes  and  materials  employed  in 

is  mixed  with  a  certain  portion  of  8aJt,and  the  arts  by  the  ancients.     Hedied  in  J765. 

kept  for  use  in  closely-stopped  bottles.     It  Integrity,  simphcity  and  disinterestedness 

is  very  generally  used  as  a  poignant  ingre-  were  united  in  his  character  with  occa- 

dient  in  soups  and  highly-seasoned  dishes,  sional  traits  of  dogmatism.    He  has  left 

Its  taste  is  extremely  acrid,  and  it  leaves  a  numerous  works,  tales  as  well  as  antiqua- 

durable  sensation  of  heat  on  the  palate,  rian  researches.    Among  the  latter  is  his 

which  is  best  removed  by  butter  or  oil.  RecueU    iPJhdi^ith    Egi/ptieraies,    &e. 

When  taken  in  small  quantities,  Cayenne  (Paris,  1753—67,  7  vols!).     Caylus  was 

is  a  grateful  stimulant;  and,  in  memcine,  also  an  industrious  and  skilful  engraver, 

it  is  used  both  externally  and  internally,  to  and  has  flimished  a  collection  of  more 

promote  the  action  of  the  bodUy  organs,  than  300  engravings,  after  drawings  in  the 

when  languid  and  torpid ;  and  it  issdd  to  royal  cabinet,and  a  great  number  of  heads, 

have  been  foimd  efficacious  in  many  gouty  after  the  first  masters.     His  mother,  niece 

and  paraljftic  cases.    The  Guinea  pepper,  ofMad.deMaintenon,  made  herself  known 

or  annual  capacum,  is  considered  the  most  by  a  spirited  little  work — Mes  Souvenirs. 
hardy  of  this  whole  tribe  of  plants ;  and,  in        Catmab.     (See  Mligator.) 
manypartsofthesouthof Europe,itsfruit         Cazotte,  Jacques,  an  author,  disdn- 

is  eaten   green  by  the  peasants  at  their  gtiished  by  fecility  and  liveliness  of  style, 

breakfiists,  and  is  preferred  by  them  to  on-  bom  in  1720,  at  Dijon,  studied  with  the 

ionsorgarhc.    TbefhiiCofdl  the  species  Jesuits,  and  went,  m  1747,  to  Martinico. 

may  be  used  in  domestic  economy,  ehher  On  his  return  to  France,  he  lost  $50,000 

as  a  pickle,  or  when  dried  before  a  fire,  and  in  letters  of  exchange  upon  the  order  of 

ground  to  powder  in  a  common  pepper-  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  superior,  Lavalette, 

mill,  OS  Cayenne  pepper.     (See  Copaicin.)  he  had  sold  his  possessions  in  Martinico. 

Cates,  Les,  or  Aus  Cayes  ;  a  seaport  The  lawsuit  which  he   commenced,  on 

town  on  the  south  coast  of  Hajii;  30  miles  this  occasion,  may  be  considered  as  the 

S.  S.  E.  Port-att-Ptince ;  lat.  18°  Iff  N.;  beginning  of  all  the  proceedings  against 

Ion.  74°  31'  W.    This  town,  a  few  years  the  Jesuits  in  France.     Cazotte  shone  m 

ante,  contained  13  or  15,000  inhabitants,  society  among  the  beaux  e^Hs.     His  ro- 

It  is  now  very  much  reduced.    The  harbor  mance  of  chivalry,  OHvUr,  publislied  in 

IB  infetior,  but  the  surrounding  country  ia  1763,  and,  subsequently,  his  Viable  atiwu- 

fertile.  revx,  tlie  Lord  Impromptu,  and  (Bavres 

Caylus  (Anne  Claude  Philippe  de  Tu-  morales  rf  badines,  are  proofs  of  his  rich 
Ingres,  &c.},  coimt  of,  an  archieologist,  imBgination,and  tustalentforwritingwitli 
bom  Oct.  31,  1693,  at  Paris,  received  an  ease  and  preciaon.  Being  received  into 
education  equally  sohd  and  splendid.  Af'  the  order  of  Martjnesde  Pasqualis,  Cazotte 
ter  having  served  in  the  army  during  the  lost  hirnsolf  in  cabalistic  dreams.  With 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he  left  the  the  assistance  of  Dom  Otiavis,  an  Arabian 
service  in  I7I5,  accompanied  Bonac  on  monk,  he  translated  four  volumes  of  Ara- 
his  embassy  to  Constantinople  the  follow-  bian  Tales — a  continuation  of  the  Arabian 
ing  year,  and  visited  Greece,  Troy,  Ephe-  Nights,  formingthe  37th  and  40th  volumes 
sus,  Byzantium  and  Adrianople.  In  1717,  of  the  Cabinet  des  Fiea.  Though  at  the 
he  returned  to  Paris,  according  to  the  wish  age  of  70  years,  he  wrote  them  at  midnight, 
of  his  mother,  and  began  here  to  arrange  mer  his  return  from  the  circles  in  wMch 
his  extenave  collec^ons.  He  commenced  he  had  been  visiting.  Chavis  dictated  the 
a  great  work  on  Ewptian,  Grecian,  Etius-  outlines,  and  Cazotte  wrought  up  the  sto- 
can,  Eoman  and  Gallic  antiquities,  witii  ries.  lie  completed  the  ttSk  in  two  win- 
numerous  plates.  He  was  a  member  of  tets.  The  comic  opera  Les  Sabols  he 
the  academy  of  painting  and  of  the  acad-  composed  in  one  night.  In  the  revolution, 
emy  of  inscriptions,  and  divided  his  labors  which  he  opposed  with  all  his  power, 
between  them.  He  made  a  chemical  ex-  he  was  thrown  into  the  prisons  of  the 
amioation  of  the  ancient  method  of  en-  Abbaye,  with  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  in 
caustic  painting,  investigated  the  mode  of  1792.  When  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners 
painting  on  marble,  the  art  of  hardening  took  place,  Sept.  2  and  3,  Cazotte  being 
ciniper,  the  mode  by  which  the  Egyptians  delivered  into  the  bands  of  the  assassins, 
raised  great  weights,  the  mununies,  paint-,  his  daughter  cast  herself  between   him 
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and  the  murderens,  and  prevenied  the  ex-  tice  of  the  king ;  and,  being  presented 
ecutionof  their  purpose ;  but  he  wasagain  with  the  revereion  of  the  office  o(  custoa 
condemned  to  death,  and  executed  Sept.  brevium,  was  encouraged  lo  push  his  for- 
25.  From  the  scaffold  he  crietl  witii  a  tune  at  court.  Having  married  the  sister 
firm  Toice  to  the  multitude,  "  I  die,  as  I  of  sir  Jolm  Cheke,  he  was,  by  his  brother- 
have  Bved,  ftithfijl  to  God  and  to  my  kmg."  in-law,  recommended  to  the  earl  of  Hert- 

CiZwiNi,    Zacharia  Ben  Mohammed,  ford,  afterwards  the  proteclor  Somerset. 

an  Arabian  naturalist,  descended  from  a  Having  lost  his  first  wife,  he  took  for  a 

family  of  lawyers,  who  derived  theirori-  secondlljedau^terofeirAnthonyCooke, 

gin  from  Alias  Ben  Malek,  a  companion  of  directorofthe  studies  ofEdwardVl;  and, 

Mohammed,  and  had  setded  m  Caswin,  a  by  his  alliance  with  this  lady,  bei^elf  emi- 

city  in  Persia-     From  that  place  this  au-  nent  for  learning,  still  further  increased 

thor  received  tlje  surname  under  which  his  influence.    He  rose,  in  1547,  to  the 

he  has  become  celebrated.    Of  the  cir-  post  of  master  of  requests,  and,  soon  ailer, 

cumstances  of  his  life,  we  know  only  that  to  that  of  secretary.    He  endured,  in  this 

he  was  cadi  of  Wazjth  and  Hiliah,  and  rdgn,someof  the  vicissitudes  which  befell 

died  in  ihe  year  of  the  hegira  683  (A,  B.  his  patron  Somerset,  but  always  recovered 

1283).     His  most  important  woik  is  on  his  standing,  and,  in  1551,  was  knighted, 

natural  history — The  Wonders  of  Nature  and  sworn  a  member  of  the  fflivy  council, 

and  the  Peculiaritiesof  Creation — ofwhich  His  declining  to  aid  the  proclamation  of 

Ideler,  professor  in  the  university  of  Ber-  lady  Jane  Grey,  seemed  him  a  gracious 

lin,  has  published  the  chapter  on  the  Con-  reception  from  queen  Mary,  although  he 

Btellations  of  the  Arabians,  and  of  which  forfeited  his  office  because  he  would  not 
there  are  fiagments  in  Bochart's  Hkro-  ,  change  his  religion.     In  1555,  he  attended 

Eoifawi,  in  Ouseley's  Oriental  Collections,  cardinal  Pole  and  the  other  commission- 

and  in  Wahl's,Jahn'BandDeSacy's^ra&.  era   appointed   to   treat   for   peace  with 

Chrutomatiiias.     It  was  the  object  of  Caz-  France ;  and,  on  his  return,  being  chosen 

wini,  like  Pliny,  to  describe  the  wondeia  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Lin- 

of  all  nature.    His  wotk  contains  a  com-  coin,  dL^itinguished  himself  by  oppo^ng  a 

prehensive  view  of  all  that  had  been  writ-  bill  brought  in  for  the  confiscation  of  es- 

ten  before  him,  but  in  so  grand  and  orig-  tales  on  account  of  religious  principles, 

inal  a  manner,  that  it  is  of  higher  value  His  fore^ght  led  him  into  a  timely  corre- 

than  most  of  the  original  works  which  spondence  with  the  princess  Ehzabeth, 

treat  of  the  same  subiects.    There  is  an  previously  to  her  accesaon ;  to  whom,  in 

abridged  translation  of  it  in  the  Persian.  her  critical  simation,  his  advice  was  es- 

Oebes  of  Thebes  was  a  disciple  of  ceedingly  serviceable.  On  her  accesdon, 
Socrates.  He  is  said  to  have  saved  Phse-  in  1558,  he  was  appointed  privy  counsel- 
don,  a  young  slave,  from  moral  ruiji.  Noth-  lor  and  secretary  of  stale.  One  of  the 
ing  more  is  known  of  his  life.  Three  dia-  fii«t  acta  of  her  reign  was  the  setdement 
logues — Hebihme,  Phiyniehiis,  and  Pinax.  of  religion,  which  Cecil  conducted  with 
or  the  Picfure— are  ascribed  to  him ;  but  great  ^itl  and  prudence,  eon»dering  the 
Wiost  critics  regard  the  latter  as  the  work  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  In  foreign 
of  a  later  Cebes,  or  of  a  Stoic  philosopher  affairs,  he  showed  much  tact  in  guarding 
under  this  assumed  name.  Since  the  re-  against  the  danger  arising  from  4e  Oath- 
vivai  of  learning,  this  interesting  dialogue  olic  powers,  and  very  judiciously  lent  sup- 
has  been  often  reprinted  by  itself  or  in  port  to  the  reformation  in  Scotland.  The 
connexion  with  the  writings  of  Epictetus,  general  tenor  of  Cecil's  poHcy  was  cau- 
Theognis,  Pythagoras,  &c.  Among  the  tious,  and  rested  upon  an  avoidance  of 
larger  editions  is  that  of  Schweigh&user  open  hostilities,  and  a  reliance  on  secret 
(Strasburg,  1806),  There  are  many  school  negotiation  and  intrigues  vrith  oppoang 
editions.  parlies  in  the  neighboring  countries,  with 

Cecil,  William  (lord  Burleigh).  This  a  view  to  avert  the  dangers  which  threat- 
eminent  English  statesman  was  son  lo  enedhisown.  Tius,uponthe whole, was 
Richard  Cecil,  master  of  the  robes  to  a  course  almost  necessary,  considering  the 
Henry  VHl,  and  was  bom  at  Bourne,  in  ^tuanon  of  England,  with  a  powerful,  dis- 
Ijncolnshire,  in  1520.  He  studied  at  St.  satisfied  party  at  home,  much  dangerous 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  whence  he  enmity  on  the  part  of  Cathohc  Europe, 
removed  to  Gray's  Inn,  with  a  view  to  and  an  alliance  existing  between  Scotland 
prepare  himself  for  the  practice  of  the  law.  and  France.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
Having  carried  on  a  successful  controver-  northern  rebellion,  in  1571,  Elizabeth 
sy  with  two  Irish  priests  on  the  subject  of  rmsed  him  to  the  peerage  by  the  tide  of 
the  pope's  supremacy,  be  obtmned  the  no-  baron  Bwleigk,  and,  the  following  year, 
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made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter.  He  is  he  went  to  France  as  a^lataiit  to  the 
chained  with  being  deeply  engaged  in  fo-  English  ambaesador,  the  ear!  of  Derliy, 
nienfing  the  troublea  which  caused  the  and,  in  1596,  was  appointed  one  of  llie 
flight  oflhe  imprudentandiinhappy  Mary  secretaries  of  state.  On  the  death  of  sir 
Stuart  into  England;  and,  after  the  dis-  Francis  WalBingham,  he  succeeded  him 
covery  of  Babington's  conspiracy,  he  never  as  principal  secretary,  and  continued  fo 
ceased  urging  her  tria]  and  condemnation,  be  a  confidential  minister  of  queen  Eliza- 
He  endured,  for  a  sliort  time,  the  hypo-  belli  to  the  end  of  her  reign.  Having  se- 
critical  reseniment  of  Elizabeth  at  the  ex-  cretly  supported  the  interests  of  James  I, 
ecution  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  but,  after  a  previous  to  liis  accession  to  the  crown, 
while,  recovered  his  former  credit.  At  and  taken  measures  to  facilitate  that  event, 
the  time  of  the  threatened  Spanish  uiva-  he  was  continued  in  office  under  the  new 
sion,  he  drew  np  the  plan  for  the  defence  sovereign,  and  raised  to  the  peerage.  In 
of  the  country  witli  his  usual  care  and  1603,  he  was  created  a  baron ;  in  1604, 
abihty.  But,  soon  after,  losing  his  wife,  ^coimt  Cranboum ;  and  in  1605,  earl  of 
to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  he  be-  Salisbury.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen 
came  desirous  of  retiring  ftom  pubUc  chancellor  of  the  luiii-eraity  of  Cambridge, 
business,  and  of  leaving  the  field  open  to  and  made  a  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was 
his  son  Robert,  aflerwaSs  so  celebrated  as  tlie  political  rather  than  the  personal  fii- 
eacl  of  Salisbury.  He  was  persuaded,  vorite  of  the  king,  whom  he  served  with 
however,  to  keep  his  employment,  and  zeal  and  fidehty ;  and,  as  he  was  certainly 
one  of  his  latest  elTorts  was  to  effectuate  a  theableBt,sohewaa,perhaps,themoslhon- 
peace  with  Spain,  in  opposition  to  the  est,  minister  who  presided  over  the  affiurs 
more  heated  councils  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  of  state  during  that  reign.  In  1608,  on 
This  great  minister  died  in  the  bosom  of  the  decease  of  the  lord  high  treasurer  the 
his  family,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  his  earl  of  Doreet,  that  office  was  bestowed  on 
honors,  in  1598,  being  then  in  his  77th  lord  Salisbury,  who  held  it  till  his  death, 
year.  He  left  behmd  him  the  character  in  1612,  This  event  took  place  at  Mar)- 
of  the  ablest  minister  of  an  able  reign,  borough,  as  he  was  returning  to  London 
How  fiir  the  emergencies  of  the  penod  fium  Bath,  whither  he  had  gone  in  a  veiy 
ought  to  excuse  a  portion  of  his  dark  and  debihtated  state  of  health,  to  use  the  min- 
crooked  pohcy,  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter-  eral  waters.  An  interesting  accoiuit  of 
mine.  But  it  is  easy  to  decide,  that  al-  tills  journey,  and  of  the  last  hours  of  this 
most  every  school  of  politicians,  under  eminent  statesman,  drawn  up  by  one  of 
similar  cuTiumstances,  have  countenanced  his  domestics,  may  be  found  in  Peck's 
amilar  Itwity  under  the  plea  of  emedien-  DeAlerata  Cvrioaa.  Lord  Salisbury  was 
cy.  The  private  character  of  Burleigh  tlie  author  of  a  Treatise  against  the  Pa- 
was  highly  regarded ;  for,  although  he  pists ;  and  of  Notes  on  Dee's  Discouise 
foiled  not  to  improve  his  opportunities  as  on  the  Reformation  of  the  Calendar ;  and 
a  courtier,  he  always  exliibited  a  probity  some  of  his  letters,  despatches  and  epeech- 
which  conciliated  esteem.  He  possessed,  es  in  pai'bament  have  been  published, 
in  a  high  degree,  the  sohd  learning,  grav-  Cecilia,  There  are  several  s^nta  irf 
ity  and  decorum,  which,  in  that  age,  usu-  this  name  in  the  Catholic  church.  The 
ally  accompanied  elevated  station.  In  his  most  celebrated,  vi'ho  has  been  falsely  re- 
mode  of  liiTng,  he  was  noble  and  splendid,  garded  as  the  inventress  of  the  organ,  and 
but,  at  the  same  time,  economical,  and  who  is  the  patron  awnt  of  muMC,  is  said  to 
attentive  to  the  formation  of  a  competent  have  suffered  martyrdom  A,D.  330,  ■  Her 
fortune  for  his  femUy,  His  early  occu-  pagan  parents,  says  the  legend,  betrothed 
pation  as  a  statesman  precluded  much  her,  contrary  to  her  vrishes,  to  Valerian,  a 
attention  to  literature ;  but  he  is  mentioned  young  pagan.  But  she  had  internally 
as  the  author  of  a  few  Latm  verses,  and  vowed  to  the  Lord  a  perpetual  vii^nity ; 
of  some  historical  tracts,  A  great  number  and,  whilst  the  instruments  sounded,  she 
of  his  letters  on  buaness  are  still  extant.  sang  in  her  heart  only  to  the  Lord  (eoji- 
CECiL,Robert,earI  of  Sahsbury,  second  (anJtfrua  orgatus,  iUa  m  earde  svo  sdi 
son  of  lord  Burleigh,  was  born,  according  Domino  carAabat,dictn3,  &c,) ;  that  is,  she 
to  some  accounts,  about  the  year  1550;  but  prayed— O  Lord,  allow  mv  heart  and  my 
his  buth  may,  mth  more  probalality,  be  body  to  remain  unpolluted.  As  soon  as 
placed  13  years  later.  He  was  deformed,  the  bridegroom  appeared,  she  forbade  his 
imd  of  a  weak  constitution ;  on  which  ac-  approach,  assuring  him  that  an  angel  of 
count  he  was  educated  at  home,  till  his  the  Lord  protected  her  innocence.  The 
removal  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  unbeheving  Valerian  vrished  to  convince 
Having  received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  himself  of  this  assertion;  she  referred  him 
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» the  bishop  Urban,  who  was  concealed  country  the  art  of  i^hijvbuilding,  and  thus 
among  the  toniha  of  the  martyrs,  and  who  hud  the  foundation  of  its  commerce.  He 
instructed  him  in  tlie  CJuistian  religion,  died  after  a  reign  of  50  yeare.  His  mon 
and  baptized  him.  When  he  rettimed  to  ument  was  erected  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
the  bnde,  he  saw  the  protecting  angei,  lerva  ;  but,  to  preserve  his  memory  al- 
who  presented  them  borh  with  crowns  of  waj^  S<e3h  ji  their  minds,  tlie  people 
heavenly  roses  and  lilies.  Valerian  now  consecrated  to  him  the  constellation  of 
induced  his  brother  Tubirtus  to  embrace  Aquarius.  (See  .Miat.]  The  researches 
(he  Christian  feith.  The  Roman  prefect  which  are  making  among  the  records  of 
Ahnachius  caused  both  bretheis  to  be  Egyptian  hi^oty,  since  die  key  to  their 
beheaded,  as  zealous  professors  of  Chris-  mysterious  language  has  been  discovered 
liani^.  Life  was  to  be  pven  to  Cecilia  if  by  the  skilfully  directed  efforts  of  Young, 
she  would  sacrilic*  to  &e  heallien  gods.  De  Sacy,  Zoega,  Champolhon,  and  olheis. 
But  she  remained  finn  in  her  teUef.  will  undoubteiily  throw  great  light  on  the 
Upon  this,  the  tyrant  caused  her  to  be  progress  of  ciyilization  from  Eb'P'  to 
shut  up  io  a  hath  of  boihng  water,  in  Greece,  described  in  the  half  myihdogical, 
which  she  was  found,  the  day  after,  un-  half  historical  tales  of  the  latter  country. 
hurt.  The  executioner  was  then  directed  Cecropia.  (See  Athens,  vol.  L  p.  442.) 
to  hebead  her:  he  inflicted  three  blows,  CEDAR;ajiame  g^ven to  several  species 
but  was  not  able  to  separate  the  head  from  of  juniper,  to  a  species  of  pine,  the  cedar 
llie  body.  She  lived  for  three  days,  ex-  ofLebanon,  and  to  the  raprcMus  ttuyoiifes. 
honing  "the  iaithfid  tuid  giving  alms  to  the  It  is  an  evergreen,  and  of  ^at  durability, 
poor.  As  early  aa  the  5th  century,  we  The  most  celebrated  kind  is  the 
fiodachureh  m  I^me  dedicated  to  her.  Cedar-Lai  ch,or  Cedar  of  Lebanonipinvs 
Pope  Paschahs,  who  was  very  anxious  to  cedrus,  L.),  distinguished,  by  its  strong,  ra- 
gather  relics,  endeavored  to  discover  her  mose  branches,  firom  all  other  trees  of  the 
body.  She  appeared  to  him,  as  he  relates  same  genus.  The  general  character  of  the 
in  his  letters,  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  shoot,  even  when  the  tree  is  young,  is  sin- 
pointed  out  the  plac«  of  her  sepulchre,  gulariy  bold  and  picturesque,  and  quite 
Paschahs  caused  the  body  to  be  diantet^  peculiar  to  the  species.  The  tree  is  a  na- 
red  in  831,  and  placed  it  in  the  church  tiveof  the  coldest  part  of  the  mountahisot 
which  he  rebuilt,  where  her  monument  is  Libanus,  Amanus  and  Taurus ;  but  it  is 
sail  to  be  seen.  How  CeciUa  came  to  be  not  now  to  be  found  in  those  places  in 
the  palion-sajnt  of  music  is  not  agreed,  great  numbers.  Maundrell,  in  his  journey 
The  various  opinions,  however,  seem  to  &om  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  in  1696,  could 
be  united  in  this  point,  that  it  was  either  reckon  only  16  large  trees,  though  many 
through  a  misunderstanding,  or  through  small  ones.  The  fore^  of  Libanus  seems 
an  alfegorical  interpretation  of  the  words  never  to  have  recovered  from  the  havoc 
above  cited  ftom  her  legend.  Her  wor-  made  by  Solomon's  forty  score  thoustad 
ship,  m  this  cWacter,  is  very  ancient,  hewers.  Beautifldspecimensof  this  noble 
Among  the  poets,  Chaucer,  Dryden  in  his  tree  are  to  be  seen  at  Witton  park,  Zion- 
Alesander's  Feast, and  Pope,  have  sung  her  house,  &c.,  in  England,  where  it  seems  to 
praises.  Raphael,  Domenichino,  Dolce  have  been  mtroduc«d  in  1683,  and  where, 
and  Mignard  have  represented  her  in  eel-  as  professor  Mariyn  observes,  there   r— 


ebrated  paintings.    In  the  picture  of  Ba-    probably,  at  present,  more  cedars  than 

phael,  she  appears  as  (he  personilicadon    Palestine. 

of  heavenly  devotion.    Tliis  is,  indeed,  a         White-Cedar  {capreasus  thuyoides)  is 


heavenly  pic(ure.  small  or  middle-szed  evergreen,  nauiially 

CECKOPS,thefounderofAthens,anived  forming  an  elegant  head.      Its  branches 

there  about  1550  B.  C,  from  Sais,  at  the  are  not  pendulous.     Its  leaves  are  of  a 

mouth  of  the  Nile  (this  emigration,  how-  delicate  green  color.     It  is  a  native  of 

ever,  has  been  quesrioned  by  some  late  North  America,  China  and  Cochin  China, 

writers,  e.  g.  Ottftied  Mfiller),  taught  the  In  the  U.  Stales,  it  occujdes  lai-ge  tracts, 

Eavage   inhabitants  religion  and  morals,  denominated  ctdtir-aam.'iiipa.    The  wood  is 

made  them  acquwnted  with  the  advan-  soft,  smooth,  of  an  aromatic  smell,  and 

(ages  of  social  hfe,  laid  the  foundation  of  internally  of  a  red  color.    It  is  permanent 

the  future  city  of  Athens  ( Cecroma),  and  in  shape,  and  very  durable,  and  is  esteemed 

built  11  other  places,  whose  inhabitants  as  a  material  for  fences.    Large  quantities 

he  insUTicted   m    agriculture.     He  also  of  sliinetes  are  madeof  it     It  is  a  favorite 

planted  the  olive,  and  consecrated  it  to  material  for  wooden  wares,  or  tlie  nicei 

Minerva,  the  [)atron  goddess  of  Athens,  kinds  of  coopers'  work. 

He    (hen    introduced   into   his    adopted  Red  or  Common  Cedar  (Juniperus  Fir- 
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^niana);  a  native  of  North  America  and  ofEurope.  In  the  forests  are  large  herds 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  distinguisbed  by  of  deer,  wild  hogs,  aiid  a  great  variety  of 
its  leaves,  growing  in  threes,  and  being  monkeys,  large  and  ferocious ;  some  with 
fixed  bytlieirbaBe,the  yotingerones  lying  tmls,  and  some  without;  some  walking 
each  other,  and  the  older  ones  upon  four  legs,  others  upon  two.  The 
The  trunk  is  stmight,  and  principal  articles  which  the  Dutch  obtun 
y  small  branches.  The  heart-  from  this  island  are  rice,  gold,  ivory,  deals 
wood  is  of  a  bright  red,  smooth,  and  mod-  and  sandal  wood ;  cotton,  camphor,  ginger, 
erately  soil.  This  wood  is  in  much  re-  long  pepper  and  pearls.  The  Dutch  are 
quest  for  the  outsides  of  black-lead  pen-  said  to  have  had  370  towns  and  villages 
cils.  On  account  of  its  powerfiilftagrance,  under  their  control.  Their  principal  set- 
it  is  often  used  for  the  bottoms  of  drawers,  dement  is  at  Macassar.  Lat.  3°  N.  to  5°  40' 
because  it  reasts  tlie  attacks  of  insects.  S.;  Ion.  118°  W  to  124°  15'  E. 
Some  yearsago,  it  was  in  great  esteem  for  Celestinb.  Two  popes  of  this  name 
wainscotting  and  cabinet-work,  but  has  are  saints.  The  fir^  vras  elected  pope 
been  much  neglected  since  the  introduc-  Nov,  3,  423,  and  followed  Boniface  I. 
tion  of  mahogany.  Thenameofsairiiiis,  There  is  a  decretal  letter  of  tliis  pope  ex- 
in  some  places,  improperly  applied  to  this  tant,  directed  to  tiie  bishops  of  Vienna  and 
tree.  Unlike  the  white  cedar,  it  grows  in  Narbonne,  prohibiting  the  bishops  from 
the  driest  and  most  barren  soils.  For  wearing  a  dress  distinguishing  them 
posts  of  buildings,  it  is  much  in  request ;  from  the  people,  and  forbiddiug  the 
but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  of  large  choice  of  strangeis  for  bishops,  to  the 
size.  displeasure  of  their  flocks.  The  consent 
Cefjilonia.  (See  Cephalmtia.]  of  the  people,  of  th«  clei^,  and  of  the 
CsLxna.  (See  Harpita.)  magistrate,  he  says,  is  necessary  to  a  choice. 
Celebes  ;  an  island  in  the  East  IncUan  He  died  April  6, 433.  His  letters  are  pre- 
sea,  of  an  irregular  shape,  about  500  miles  served  in  the  coUection  of  D.  Constant, 
long,  and  about  200  In'Oed,  called,  by  the  folio,  and  in  the  coUection  of  the  councils, 
natives  and  Malays,  JVegree  Oran  iJugg'eaa,  — Celestine  V  was  also  a  saint.  He  vras 
and,  sometimes,  Tanna  Macassar ;  square  chosen  pope  July  5,  1294,  before  which 
miles,  about  90,000.  It  is  divided  into  six  time  he  was  caUed  Peter  of  Murrhone. 
statesorkingdoms,vizTGoa,Bony,Waioo,  He  lived  as  a  hermit  on  Monte  di  Magella, 
Sopin,  Selindidn and Mandar.  Gimextends  in  continual  listing  and  penance,  and  was 
a  considerable  way  along  the  west  and  entirely  imflt  for  the  papal  chair,  on  ac- 
BOUth,  and  conliuns,  besides  Macassar,  two  count  of  hfe  utter  ignorance  of  business  and 
Dutch  forts,  Bontyn  and  Bulo  Cumbo.  of  the  world.  He  never  would  have  been 
The  ^vemment  is  monarchical,  and  the  chosen,  had  not  the  papal  chiur  been 
king  IS  called  karwang,  and,  sometimes,  vacant  for  27  months,  on  account  of  tlie 
rajkh  Goa. — Bony,  or  Pony,  is  E.  of  Goa,  cardinals  being  divided  into  two  parties. 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  Dutch,  When  Celestine  entered  Aquila,  he  rode 
and  is  governed  by  a  prince,  called  pi^ong,  on  an  ass,  led  by  two  kuigs.  He  soon 
who  is  elected  for  life  by  seven  oranta^os,  found  the  burden  of  bu^ess  too  heavy, 
ornoblw. — Wajoo,or  Warioo,orTuadjoo,  and  abdicated  his  dignity  Dec.  13, 1294. 
is  ffltuated  N.  of  Bony,  and  is  governed  by  Boniface  VIII  succeeded  him,  and  kept 
a  prince  elected  for  life  by  die  Drancd^os. —  him  prisonertill  his  death,  May  19, 1296. 
Sopinissituated  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  The  greatest  simplicity  marks  the  govem- 
towards  the  eastern  side,  to  the  E,  of  Bon,  mem  of  this  pope.  He  is  the  founder  of 
— Selindrin  is  of  small  consideration,  and  the  Celestines.  (q.  v.) 
is  N.  W.  of  Sopin. — MandarliesontJie  W.  Celestines  (from  their  founder,  pope 
and  N.  W.  coast.  The  inhabitants  are  Celestine  V,  q.  v.),  the  hermits  of  St.  Da- 
Mohammedans. — The  heat  of  this  island  mian,  a  religious  order,  instituted  about  the 
would  be  excessive  if  it  were  not  moder-  middle  of  the  13th  century,  in  Italy,  fol- 
ated  by  abundant  rains.  The  trees  are  lowed  the  ruleof  Sl.Benedict  [q,  v.),  wore 
always  green ;  fruit  and  flowers  grow  in  white  garment  with  black  capes  and  scap- 
all seasons;  jasmines, roses, carnations, and  ularies,  and  were  devoted  entirely  to  a 
other  beautifiil  flowers,  grow  without  cul-  contemplative  life.  In  the  beginning  of 
lure,  orange-trees  and  citrons  shade  tho  the  18thcentiuy,theorderwasdimini5ied 
ground,  with  mangoes,  bananas,  and  other  to  the  number  of  96  monasteries  in  Italy, 
nvits.  Cotton-trees  cover  the  extensive  and  21  in  France.  This  society  of  gloomy 
plains.  It  produces  no  spice  except  pep-  monks  appears  recently  to  have  become 
per.  The  inhabitants  raise  a  great  number  still  smaller.  In  France,  it  no  longer  es- 
of  cattle :  the  oxen  are  larger  than  those  ists. 
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CELIBACY.  23 

Celibacy  [written  by  a  Catholic].  One  from  their  wives,  under  penalty  of  extJu- 
«f thesublimeideasof UieCatiiolicchurch  sion  from  (he  clet^.  In  the  Western 
is  its  venciadon  of  chastity.  This  places  church,  celibacy  waa  rigorously  required. 
ChriBtianitj  in  the  most  Htriking  oppo^  Pope  Cyrioius,  at  the  end  of  the  4tli  cen- 
tion  to  the  sensual  religions  of  the  pagan  tuiy,  forbade  the  clergy  to  mairy,  or  to 
world.  Whilst  the  pagajis  lowered  ilieir  cohabit  with  their  wives,  if  already  marri- 
gods  to  the  htUMan  Btandard,  Christianity  ed.  At  the  same  time,  the  monks  received 
directed  meu's  views  to  heaven,  and  ideal-  cousecration,  vfliich  increased  the  con- 
ized  human  natm'e.  St  Paul  [1  Ctti:7)rac-  formity  between  them  and  the  secular  clcr- 
oininends  virgim^,  without  condemning  gy  Biill  further,  and  uidirectly  obliged  tlie 
matrimony.  The  Catholic  church  respects  Kiter  to  observe  celibacy.  Several  popes 
niatrimonial  chastity,  but  esteems  virgini^  and  particular  councils  repeated  this  in- 
a  higher  virtue,  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  pleas-  junction.  The  emperor  Justinian  declared 
lures  of  this  life  to  purily  of  soul,  as  the  all  children  of  clei^;ymen  illegitiinate,  and 
victory  of  the  moral  nature  over  the  phya-  incapable  of  any  hereditair  succession  or 
ical.  Wiili  these  sublune  views  (tf  this  inheritance.  The  council  of  Tours,  in 
virtue,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  was  re-  566,  issued  a  decree  against  married  monks 
quired  of  the  priests,  who  officiate  in  the  and  nuns,  declaring  Iliat  they  should  be 
high  mysteiy  of  the  eucharist.  From  the  publicly  cxcommimicaied,  aiid  their  mar- 
time  of  the  apostles,  it  became  a  custom  riage  iormally  dissolved.  Seculars,  dea 
in  the  church  for  bi^ops,  priests  and  dea-  cons  and  subdeacons,  who  were  found  tt 
cons  to  renounce  the  joys  of  niatrimonial  dwell  with  their  wives,  were  interdicted 
love  at  their  consecration,  and  lo  devote  the  exercise  of  spiritual  fimctiona  tor  tht- 
theniselves  entirely  to  the  duties  of  their  course  of  a  year.  In  Spain,  the  bishopi 
office.  One  point  only  was  disputed,  were  ordered  to  enforce  cehbacy  upor 
whether  clergymen  were  to  be  merely  their  abbots,  deacons,  fec^  once  a  year,  ii 
prohibited  from  marrying,  or  whether  even  their  sermons ;  for,  in  that  comitry,  manj 
those  who  were  married  before  their  con-  priests,  formerly  Arians,  and  newly-con 
secration,  should  be  required  to  separate  verted,  reflised  to  give  up  tlieirwives,  con 
themselves  ftom  their  wives.  At  the  gen-  formably  to  the  requisitions  of  the  CathoLc 
eral  council  of  Nice,  several  bishops  pro-  church.  As  in  other  points,  in  this,  also, 
posed  that  the  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  tlie  Greek  churdi  dissented  from  the  Ro- 
who  had  received  the  holy  consecration,  man.  The  (Trullan)  council  of  Oonsian- 
should  be  directed,  by  an  ex^^  ordi-  tinople,  in  693,  in  its  13th  canon,  declares, 
nance,  to  mve  up  their  wives.  But  Paph-  "  Having  heard  that  the  Roman  church 
nutius,  bishop  of  Upper  Thebais,  contend-  has  ordered  the  priests  and  deacons  to 
ed  that  cohabitation  witli  a  wife  was  a  state  relinquish  their  lawftil  wives,  we,  ossem- 
of  chastity.  It  was  sufficient,  he  said,  ac-  bled  in  this  council,  hereby  decree,  thai 
cording  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  priests  and  deacons,  accordLig  to  the  aii- 
church,that  clergymen  should  not  be  pei^  cient  custom  of  the  church,  and  the  insti- 
mitted  to  marry  •,  but  he  who  had  been  tution  of  the  holy  aposties,  may  hve  witii 
married  before  lus  consecration  ought  by  their  vnvea  like  the  ]aity.  We  hereby  foi- 
no  means  to  be  separated  Irom  his  lawM  bid  any  one  to  refuse  the  consecration  of  u 
wife.  As  it  became  the  general  opinion,  priest  or  deacon  on  account  of  his  bein^^ 
that  a  cle:^^ian  could  not  many,  it  soon  married,  and  cohabiting  witli  his  vrife,aftvi 
became  the  general  practice  to  refuse  con-  be  has  requested  consecration.  We  vrili 
secration  to  married  men.  By  this  means,  by  no  means  be  unjust  to  marriage,  noi 
unifonnity  was  eSected.  As  lor  the  bish-  separate  what  God  has  united."  These 
ops,  it  soon  became  a  matter  beyond  die-  regulations  are  still  in  force  in  the  Greek 

Eute.    After  the  histitution  of  monachism  church;  and,  while  celibacy  is  required  of 

ad  become  firmly  estabUshed,  and  the  tlie  bishops  and  monks;  priests  and  dea- 

monks  were  regarded  with  veneration,  on  cons,  if  married  before  consecration,  are 

account  of  theirvow  of  perpetual  cliastity,  allowed  to  continue  in  the  state  of  matri- 

public  opinion  exacted  from  the  secular  mony.    This  is  not  a  reason  for  saying 

clei^  the  same  observance  of  celibacy,  that  the  Bojiuim  church  introduced  cehbacy; 

The  holy  lather    Epiphanius  assin^s  us  she  has  otdy  retained  it,  as  an  old  apostol- 

that,  by  the  ecclwias.tical  laws,  celibacy  ical  tradition,  to  which  she  has  added  the 

was  commanded,  and  that,  wherever  this  rule,  not  to  consecrate  married  men,  miless 

command  was  neglected,  it  was  a  corrup-  llie  wife  enter  a  religious  order.    As  no  one 

tionofthe  chureh.   The  particular  council  has  a  right  to  demand  to  be  consecrated  a 

of  Elvira  commanded  all  bishops,  jiresby-  priest,  the  Roman  church  has,  ty  this  ad- 

lers,  deacons  and  subdeacons  to  etotain  dition,  violated  no  one's  right.    The  West- 
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24  CELIBACY. 

em  church  had  new  reasons  for  enjoining  was  authorized,  when  suspicious  women 
eeUbacy,  when  the  system  of  benefices  be-  were  found  in  the  houses  of  clergymen, 
gan  to  be  organized.  At  fii^t,  the  ofiicers  to  drive  them  out  with  whips,  and  cut  off 
of  tlie  church  lived  on  llie  voluntajy  ^ils  their  hair.  In  the  council  of  Canterbury, 
of  the  feilhiii].  When  the  church  acquired  king  Edgar  himself  delivered  a  speech  on 
wealth,  lands  and  tithes,  the  revenue  and  the  scandalous  life  of  the  clergy,  whose 
estates  of  all  the  churches  belonpng  to  the  houses,  as  he  said,  lai^t  well  be  consid- 
diocese  of  a  bishop  were  considered  as  ered  as  brotliels.  Soon  afterwards,  a  great 
one  whole,  the  administration  and  distribu-  number  of  canons  and  priests  were  die- 
tion  of  which  depended  on  the  bishop,  missed,  whose  places  were  given  to  monks. 
But,  in  the  seventh,  dghth  and  ninth  cen-  In  (he  council  at  Erham,  in  1009,  the  cler- 
turies,  a  particular  sum  was  talten  &om  Hie  g^  were  directed  anew  to  dismiss  their 
common  stock  foreach  officer,  the  Wsliop  wives.  To  those  who  abstained,  it  was 
not  excepted.  This  constitution  of  the  even  promised,  that  they  should  be  treat- 
church  was  similar  (o  tliat  of  ihe  state,  in  ed  like  nobles  by  birth.  Leo  IX  ordered 
wbicb  feudatories  performed  military  and  that  women  at  Rome,  transgressing  with 
oilier  services,  in  consideration  of  the  usu'  priests,  sliould  be  slaves  in  the  Laieron 
ihtct  of  certain  lands.  Even  the  name  was  forhfe.  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Hamburg, 
the  same.  The  possessions  of  the  feuda-  excommunicated  the  concubines  of  priests, 
tones  were  called  benefices,  as  well  as  those  and  liad  them  ignominiously  turned  out 
of  the  clergy.  If  the  clerical  benefices  of  the  city.  Pope  Victor  II  dismissed  sev- 
and  employments  had  become  hereditary,  cral  bishops  on  account  of  their  irregular- 
as  was  the  case  with  the  lay  benefices,  we  ities.  Notwithstanding  all  such  prohibi- 
should  have  seen  a  hereditary  ecclesiasti-  tions,  it  appeared  iinposable  to  mainitun 
cal  caste,  similar  to  tliat  of  the  nobility,  thelawof  celibacy  in  force.  In  1061,  the 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  fi^m  tlie  Lombard  Ushops,  most  of  whoni  had 
middle  ages,  as  a  caste  of  warriors  and  concubines,  themselves  elected  Nodolaus, 
civil  officers.  We  should  have  seen  he-  bishop  of  Parma,  afterwarfs  Honorius  II, 
reditary  priests,  hereditary  bishops,  and  a  antipope,  merely  because  he  did  not  live 
nereditaiy  pope.     The  ruinous  conse-  iu  celibacy ;  and  it  was,  therefwe,  hoped 

Suences,  moral  and  political,  which  would  that  he  would  not  insist  on  the  observance 
ave  resulted  from  such  a  state  of  things,  of  the  jprohibitoiy  law.  Add  to  tliis,  that 
are  easily  conceived.  All  the  feeling  and  most  of  these  clergymen,  hvmg  with  con- 
principles  of  a  pure  and  divine  rdigioii  cubines,  in  violation  of  canonical  laws, 
would  have  disappeared  in  such  an  empire  obtained  their  places  by  amony,  and  you 
of  priests.  The  most  absolute  despotism  have  a  true  picture  of  the  church  in  those 
would  have  been  established  over  the  na-  days.  The  necessity  was  urgent  that  a 
tions,  and  every  attempt  of  the  commons  reformer  of  the  church  should  arise.  He 
to  attain  a  higher  stand  in  political  society  appeared  in  Gregory  VH,  who,  like  all 
would  have  oeen  fiiistraled.  When  the  men  of  great  genius,  has  a  right  to  be 
canons  in  Wales  afterwards  abandoned  judged  in  reference  to  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
celibacy,  it  was  soon  observed,  that  ihey  In  order  to  reform  tJie  corrupted  discipline 
had  succeeded  in  making  their  benefices  of  the  church,  he  was  obliged  to  encounter 
hereditary,  by  intermtuiiages  between  the  sunony  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy, 
tiieir  sons  and  daughters.  The  fate  of  The  former  he  cliecked  by  opposing  3ie 
Wales  would  have  been  that  of  all  the  emperor's  right  of  mvestiture,  and  enforced 
Christian  nations  of  the  West,  if  the  mar-  the  laws  of  celibacy  by  new  regulations, 
riage  of  priests  had  i>een  allowed.  Wliilst,  In  the  council  of  1 074,  at  Rome,  he  ordered 
however,  the  church  persevered  in  com-  that  all  manied  clergymen,  and  all  laymen 
raanding  celibacy,  she  had  to  struggle  with  who  should  confess  to  them,  hear  ii 


the  opposition  of  a  corrupt  clergy.     The    of  them,  or  be  present  at  any  divine  ser- 

■'  of  Natbonne,  in  791,  forbade  the    vice  performed  by  them,  should  be  excom- 

j  have  any  females  living  with    municated.     When  the  bishop  of  Coire 


them,  even  such  as  former  rules  bm  per-  began  to  read  this  decree  to  the  synod  i 
mitted.  The  same  was  ordered  by  the  Mentz,  the  clei^  assailed  him  with  re- 
council  of  Mentz,  8SS.  By  the  council  of  proaches  and  blows,  so  that  he  narrowly 
Augsburg,  every  clergyman  was  tbibidden,  escaped  with  lus  Uib.  They  declared  thai 
under  penalty  of  dismission,  either  to  mar-  they  did  not  pretend  to  be  angels,  and 
ry,  or  to  cohabit  witli  his  wife,  if  already  would  rather  give  up  their  priesthood  than 
married,  or  to  retain  female  companions  their  wives.  Gregory,  nevertheless,  suc- 
who  had  been  introduced  under  the  name  ceeded,  as  he  was  supported  by  the  most 
oi  tislers  (avlnnlrodttcliuj;  and  the  bishop  ancient  and  most  undoubted  canons.  After 
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Gregory's  decease,  the  church  continued  expected  from  one  who  had  Kved  in  cun- 

in  the   same   course.     The   prohibitions  cubinage.andaehaiigeof  religion  was  the 

were  repeated,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  cau-  necessaryconsequenceof  marriage.  Some 

tlon  concerning  domestic  life.    Yet  trans-  Catholics  wished  this  weak  spot  in  their 

gresaions  of  thS  hard  commandment  were  church  to  be  removed.    At  the  council  of 

very  frequent,  particularly  in  the  15th  and  Salzburg,  in  1562,  the  bishops  deliberated 

16th  centuries.     In  Petrarca's  works  are  what  measures  ought  tf-  •"■  """""=»■!  "' 


many  complaints  of  the  Uccntiousness  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  resolved  to  vote 

the  cleq^  at  the  pope's  court  in  Avignon,  for  the  marriage  of  the  derey.     The  duke 

where  Petrarca  Eved  for  some  time.     In  of  Bavaria  likewise  inasted  upon  the  mar- 

the  accounts  of  the  council  of  Basle,  it  riago  of  the  priests.     The  emperor,  the 

is  stated  that  many  eai'dinals  present  there  electors,  and  many  other  princes,  directed 

lived  openly  with  their  concubines.      In  their  envoys  to  demand  it.    The  king  of 

one  of  tlie  dirouiclesof  the  mark  of  Bran-  France  also  deared  the  marriage  of  the 

denburg,  we  are  informed  that,  at  a  feaw,  clergy,  or,  at  least,  a  maturer  age  for  con 

a  question  arose  whether  the  bishop's  con-  secration.    But  the  majority  at  Trent  (sess. 

cubine  should  precede  the  other  ladies  or  24,  can.  9)  decided  for  celibacy,  observing 

not.*    The  reformation  followed.     It  rec-  that  God  would  grant  the  prayers  of  those 

ognised  no  sacrificing  priests  ;virrinity  was  vi'ho  prayed  earnestly  for  chastity,  and 

esteemed  no  highertiianconjugalfide%;  would  not  sufler  them  to  be  tempted  be- 

vows  of  chastity  were  considered  no  Ion-  youd  their  strength.     The  provisions,  m 

ger  obligatory ;  and,  as  the  Protestant  cler-  regard  to  celibacy,  are  as  follows :— The 

gy  were  subjeet  either  to  the  state  or  the  clei^  of  the  Greek  church,  who  were 

religious  communities,  it  vras  no  longer  to  married    before    their   consecration,^ 

be  feared  that  they  would,  by  their  own  allowed  to  continue  in  a  state  of  matrii 

authority,  make  the  benefices  hereditary,  ny.     The  priest,  however,  must  abstain 

Luther  did  not  at  first  go  the  whole  length  from  his  wife  three  days  before  every  cel- 

of  these  changes.     He  thought  the  prohi-  ebrationofthe  mass.   Of  the  Roman  cler- 

bitionofmatrimonyunjust;  yethebeliev-  ey  absolute  cefibacy  is  required;  yet  the 

ed  that  the  monks,  who  were  bound  to  four  lower  orders  are  permitted,  on  giving 

celibacy  by  their  vows,  ought  to  observe  up  tlieir  benefices,  to  quit  the  clerical  pro- 

tliem.      lie   wrote   to   Spahitin,  Aug.  6,  fea^on,  and  to  mairy.    But,  from  the  aub- 

1521,  "Our  Wittenbergians  intend,  too,  to  deacons  upwards,  celibacy  is  commanded 

give  wives  to  the  monks ;  btit  I  shall  not  absolutely ;  except  that  the  pope  may  rfve 

suffer  myself  to  have  one  foreed  upon  me."  permission  to  retire  fi^>m  the  dericjil  ofiice, 

Bartholomew  Bemhardi,  a  monk,  head  of  and,  in  consequence,  to  marry.    The  pen- 

the  relipous  establishment  of  Kemberg,  altiesfortransgressingtherulesofcelibacy 

was  the  first  of  the  clergy  who  married  ore  numerous.     The  wife  must  be  dis- 

(in  1521),  and  most  of  the  Lutheran  cUvines  missed,  and  penance  undergone   for  the 

imitated  him.   When  the  papal  lerate,  car-  offence.     The  otfender   is   forbidden  to 

dinal  Campegpo,  recommended  Uie  pun-  perform  the  ecclesiastical  fimctions  belong- 

ishment  of  tlie  married  priests,  this  only  ing  to  his  degree,  and  cannot  receive  the 

widened  tlie  breach  between  the  old  and  higlier  consecration,  as  he  becomes  what 

newchureh.  Lutherdeclared,inl534,that  is  called  irre^dar.     Yet,  afl^r  penance, 

he  was  not  made  of  wood  and  stone,  and,  thw  irregularity  may  be  removed  by  dis- 

in  1535,  married  the  nun,  the  consecrated  pensation  fixim  the  bishop.     Fuially,  he 

virgin,  Catharine  von  Bora.    (q.  v.)    Cel-  becomes   excommunicated   by   the  veiy 

ibacy  was  the  weak  side  of  the  Catholic  act  of  his  marriage,  and  must,  on  tins 

church,  as   many  divines  went  over  to  account,  also,  have  recourse  to  the  bishop, 

the  reformed  church  under  pretence  of  a  to  be  received  ag(un  into  the  commumon. 

dtange  in  their  reUgious  sentiments,  but.  In  Germany,  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 

in  reality,  to  be  enabled  to  marry.     The  Westphalia,  a  Catiiolic   clergyman   who 

reformed  princes  otfered  their  clergy  die  marries  loses  his  benefice  and  his  rank  in 

alternative,  either  to  marry  their   concu-  the   churcli,   without  loss   of  reputation, 

bines,  or  to  put  them  away.    The  latter  however,  if  his  marriage  be  only  a  previ- 

supposed  a  self-denial,  which  could  not  be  ous  step  to  his  adoption  of  the  Protestant 

•In  Abbot's  Let.e™ftomCubMBosm,18S9,  f"'*-    Peijons  already  married   can   be 

p.  15),  it  is  swted,  ihat  mosi  of  tU  f^sIb  on  consecrated  as  clergjTnen  onVy  on  condi- 

Iboi  isfand  have  familiBS.  fuid  apeat  of  Iheir  chil-  ^on  of  their  takmg  a  VOW  ot  chastity,  to 

dren  wiiboui  scruple,  and  will  someiimes  even  rea-  „hich  the  wife  has  given   her    consent. 

HH,  on  *e  subject,  and  ^f*"!™  P™"^-    '^  She  must  also  enter  some  religious  order, 

^^ca.  The  nUe  of  celibacy  has  been  more  strict- 
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]y  oliserved  in  the  Catholic  cbuTch  eince  was  also  applied  to  a  lesser  or  subordinate 

the  reformation  than  it  was  befoi^    One  minster,  dependent  ujion   a   greater,  by 

reason  of  this  is,  that  many  incontinent  which  it  was  erected  and  under  whoso 

clei^'niea  have  left  the  Cafliolic  church,  government  it  remained.    The  greet  an- 

and  entered  into  one  which  allowed  iliem  cient  English  abbeys  had  generally  such 

to  marry.    Another  reason  is,   that  the  cells  in   distant  places,  which  were  ac- 

Protestant  reformation  aroused  the  atten-  countable  to,  and  received  their  siiperioi^ 

iwi  of  the  Catholic  church  to  the  necessi-  from  them.    The  apartjnents  or  private 

ty  of  a  reform  in  its  own  body,  and  the  dormitories  of  monks  and  nuns  are  also 

observance  of  a  stiicierdisciifline.    Hence  called  ceHs. — In  technology,  the  termce/f 

few  such  public  scandals  have  occuired  is  employed  very  fi«quently  to  sigitify  any 

as  in    former  times,  and   transgression  small  compartment  into  which  substances 

haR  been  followed  by  immediate  punish-  are  divided  ;  thus  the  hexagonal  cham- 

inent.     Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  tliut  tlie  hers  of  the  honey-comb  are  called  cells,  tia 

rule  of  celibacy  is  often  violated.     Such  in  botany  the  cavities,  separated  liy  par- 

trausgressions  are  to  be  expected,   par-  ^tions  in  the  jiods,  husks  or  seed-vessels 

ticularly  at  a  time  when  education  and  of  plants,  which  are  said  to  be  unUocJilar, 

so  many  other  circumstances  tend  to  in-  hUocvlar,  trilocular,  &c,  according  to  llie 

crease  tlie  influence  of  luxiuy;  yet  tliefar  number  of  ceils. — In  anatomy,  it  is  applied 

rler  part  of  the  Catliolic  clergy  respect  to  various  small  cavities,  such  as  the  air- 
rule  of  celibacy  at  the  present  day.  cells,  or  pulmonary  vesicles,  the  adipose 
Among  the  reasons  against  requiring  cell-  cells,  or  spaces  in  tlie  membrane  which 
bacy  in  the  clergy,  is  flie  increasing  scarci'  retains  the  fat,  &c.  The  loose,  inflatable 
ty  of  men  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  texture,  which  unites  and  surrounds  all 
a  profession  wluch  requires  such  strict  the  parts  and  organs  of  the  body,  has  the 
self-deniaL  name  of  cdlidar,  from  its  being  made  up 
[The  foregoing  article,  written  by  a  of  a  succession  of  tlieseSttle  membranous 
Coolie,  jiresents  the  views  entertained 


n  the  subject  of  celibacy  by  the  mcmlwrs  CelLiimare  {Antoiuo  Giudice,  duke  of 

of  that  communion.    To  uiose  not  edu-  Gloveuazzol  prince  of,  born  at  Naples, 

cated  in  that  chui'cli,  It  appears  exceed-  1G57,  and  educated  at  the  court  of  Charles 

ingly  difScult  to  comprehend  why  a  rule  II  of  Sjiain,  made  several  campai^s,  and 

of^life  not  enjoined  by  any  express  com-  was  iu  the  Spanish  service  during  the 

mand  or  divine  law,  and  which  contra-  greater  jiart  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 

vene£  the  dictates  of  nature  and  the  obli-  succession,  till  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 

gations  of  society,  should  be  regarded  as  the  impeiialiste,  in  1707,  who  kept  him 

of  such  importance  to  tlie  excellence  of  prisoner  in  Milan  till  1719,  when  he  was 

the    priesthood.     That  it  would   attach  exchanged.     On  his  return  to  Spain,  he 

tliein  move  devotedly  to  the  secular  inter-  was  miule  a  cabinet  minister,  and,  m  1715, 

esBofthe  church,  therecBU  be  no  doubt;  annbaesador  extraordinary  to  the  French 

but  that  th^  would  be  as  capable  of  min-  court.    Here  he  liecame  the  cliief  iostru- 

istering  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  meni  of  tlie  designs  of  Alberoni,  and  the 

people  as  those  who  are  esperienced  in  soul  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  regent, 

the  fiieliugs  of  the  people,  thrtiUgh  thpir  Philip  of  Orleans.      A  plot  was  fonned 

social  connexions,  we  siiould  find  it  very  for  arresting  tlie  regent  at  a  festival,  cdll- 

difficult  to  believe.]  ing  together  tiie  states-general  of  the  king- 

Ckll  ;  generally  employed  to  designate  dom,  and  declaring  Phili))  V  regent,  who, 

an   apartment   used  as  a  storehouse  for  having  thus  become  master  of  Spwn  an** 

wines,  &c^  and  commonly  under  ground.  France,  would   have   made  the  rest  of 

The  same  term  has  various  applications  Europe   tremble.      Cellaiuare  was   only 

under  different  circumstances.    Thus  ctUa  wtuling  for  furtlier  ordew  from  liis  court, 

was  useil,  by  the  Romui  poets,  to  agnifjy  when  the  plan  was  discovered,  and  IJs 

the  lodge  or  habitation  of  common  prosti-  letteia,  having  been  intercepted,  revealed 

tutes,  tlieso  being  anciently  under  ground  the  jwuties  engaged  in  the  couspiracy. 

(See  Juvenal,  sat.  ^^,  ver.  121),  having  the  He  was  arrested,  and  conducted,  under 

names  of  the  inmates  over  the  doors,  an  escort,  to  tlic  Sjiauish  frontiers.    The 

I'he  name  of  celt  was  also  used  for  the  court  of  Madrid  made  hini  cuptain-gen- 

lodgings  of  servants,  among  tlie  Bomans ;  cral  of  Old  Castile.    He  died  at  Seville, 

for  the  apartmenfs  of  the  public  balhs ;  in  1733. 

for  the  adyta  or  inmost  and  most  retired  Cellarhis,  Christopher,    one  of  the 

parts  of  the  temples,  where  the  miages  of  most  learned  philologists  of  the  17th  cen- 

the  gods  were  preserved.     The  term  c<Jl  tury,  was  bom  in  1638.    Afler   he  had 
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studied  at  several  Germaa  univejaties,  he  aBe  oHo  pincipali  .Mi  deU'  Ordiceria, 
taught  moral  pljiiosophy  and  the  Orientfll  Valtro  m  Materia  deW  .Me  delta  Scoltura 
languages  at  Weisaenfels.  In  1673,  he  (best  edition,  17311  His  style  is  free, 
waa  made  rector  of  the  Bchool  at  Weimar,  strong  and  origiiia),  and  the  academy 
and  afterwards  of  the  seininariea  at  Zeilz  della  Crusca  often  quotes  him  as  a  olassie. 
and  Metseburg,  and,  finally,  professor  of  Cellular  Substahce,  or  Cellular 
eloquence  and  history  at  llaile,  where  he  Membrabe  [tela  celMoia  or  mucosa  of 
died  in  1707.  He  published  a  great  num-  Latin  writers),  is  the  medium  which  con- 
ber  of  ancient  authors,  with  learned  anno-  nects  and  supports  all  thevartous  parts 
tations  and  veiy  accurate  indexes,  as,  for  and  structures  of  the  body.  Any  person 
instance,  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  of  Pliny,  may  giun  a  general  notion  of  this  eub- 
Comelius  Nepos,  Curtius,  Eutropius,  Sex-  stance  by  oteerving  it  in  joints  of  veal, 
tus  Rufus,  Velleiua  Paterculus,  the  19  an-  wheu  it  is  inflated  by  the  butchers.  It 
cient  panegyrists,  Minucius  Felix,  Silius  consists  of  an  aEsemblage  of  fibres  and 
Italicus,  &c.  His  own  compoMtions  re-  lamauE  of  animal  matter,  connected  with 
late  to  ancient  histoiy  and  geography,  each  other  so  as  to  form  innumerable  cells 
Roman  antiquities,  and  the  Latin  Ian-  or  small  cavities,  fitiin  which  its  name  of 
guage.  eeUidar  is  derived.  It  pervades  every  part 
("ei.lini,  Benvenuto ;  a  sculptor,  en-  of  the  animal  structure.  By  joining  to- 
graver  and  goldsmith  ;  bom  at  Florence,  gether  the  minute  fibrils  of  muscle,  laidon 
in  1500,  where  he  died  in  1570 ;  distin-  or  nerve,  it  forms  obvious  and  visible 
guisiied  particulat^  1^  his  works  in  gold  fibr^.  It  collects  these  fibres  into  large 
and  ffllver,  which  nave  become  very  rare,  j'amculi,and,  by  joining  sueh/oflcJcuK,  or 
and  are  sold  at  present  at  immense  prices,  bundles,  to  each  other,  consfitutes  an  en- 
Of  a  bold,  honest  and  open  character,  but  tire  muacle,  tendon  or  nerve.  It  joins  to- 
vain  and  quarrelsome,  and  impatient  of  gether  the  individual  muscles,  and  is  col- 
encroachment  and  dependence,  lie  vras  kcted  in  their  intervals.  It  surrounds 
often  entangiei  in  quarrels,  which  fl«-  each  vessel  and  nerve  in  the  body,  often 
quently  cost  his  anlagoniBte  their  lives,  connecting  these  parts  together  by  a  firm 
He  himself  incurred  great  dangers,  waa  kind  of  capsule,  and,  in  a  looser  form,  join- 
put  into  prison,  and  was  saved  only  by  his  ing  tliem  to  the  neighboring  muscles,  &c. 
boldness  and  the  powerfli!  protectors  When  condensed  into  a  firm  and  compact 
whom  his  talents  as  an  artist  prociired  structure,  it  constitutes  the  various  mem- 
him.  At  theaegeof  Rome  (if  we  believe  hranes  of  the  body,  which, by  longmacera- 
his  own  account,  given  in  his  autobiogra-  tion  in  water,  may  be  r^olved  into  a  loose, 
phy),  he  killed,  vrith  one  cannon  shot,  the  cellular  texture.  In  tlie  bones,  it  fomisthe 
constable  of  BouHwn,  and,  with  another,  basis  or  ground-woA  of  tlieir  iUiric,  a  re- 
the  prince  of  Orange.  He  was  afterwards  ceptacle,  in  the  interstices  of  which  the 
imiMTSoned  on  the  charge  of  having  stolen  earth  of  bone  is  deposited.  As  cellular 
the  jewels  of  the  papal  crown,  which  were  substance  is  entirely  sohible  in  boiling 
intrusted  to  him  during  tiie  siege,  and  was  water,  it  is  considered,  by  chemists,  as  that 
releasedonly  by  the  interference  of  Fran-  peculiar  modification  of  animal  matter 
cis  I,  whose  court  he  visited,and  executed  termed  gelaHne.  In  consequence  of  its 
there  several  works.  He  afterwards  re-  solution  by  the  united  agencies  of  heat 
turned  to  Florence,  and,  under  the  pat-  and  moisture,  the  muscular  fibres  separate 
ronage  of  Cosmo.made  a  Perseus  with  from  each  other.and  form  theotherstruc- 
the  head  of  Medusa,  in  bronze,  which  is  tures  of  the  body.  This  effect  is  seen  in 
still  on  ornament  of  the  maiiet-place ;  nieaf  which  issuWectedto  longboilii^  or 
aiso  a  statue  of  Christ,  in  the  chapel  of  stewingfor  the  table,  or,indeed,in  ajoint 
the  Pitti  palace,  besides  many  excellent  which  is  merely  over-boiled.  It  foims  a 
dies  for  coins  and  medals.  In  his  58lh  connexion  and  passage  between  all  parts 
year,  he  wrote  his  ovni  life  in  Latin,  with  of  the  body,  however  remote  in  situation 
equal  candor  and  vanity.  It  has  been  or  dis^milar  in  structure ;  for  the  celb  of 
translated,in  a  masterly  manner,  by  Gothe,  this  substance  every  where  communicate, 
into  German.  There  is  also  an  En^sh  as  we  may  collect  ftx>m  facta  of  (he  most 
translation  by  doctor  Nugent,  1771 ;  new  common  and  familiar  occurrence.  In 
edition  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  1822.  It  emphysema,  where  wr  escapes  fiflin  the 
contains  striking  descriptions  of  Cellini's  lungs  wounded  by  a  broken  rib  into  the 
own  adventures,  and  of  the  characters  of  cellular  substance,  it  spreads  rapidly  tram 
the  persons  with  whom  he  came  in  con-  the  chest  into  the  most  remote  parts  of 
tact.  Among  hia  other  writings,  the  most  the  body,  and  has  even  been  known  to 
important  are  Due  TVoMoii,  uno  inlomo  gain  admission  into  the  eye-ball.    Asimi* 
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lat  diiRision  of  this  fluid  may  be  effected  and  1485,  he  studied  under  ttie  tuition  of 

bj  artificial  inflation.  Rodolph  Agricola,  at  Heidelberg,  and  be- 

Celsus,  AureliusComeliuB,  lived,  prob-  came  a  philologist  and  Latin  poet.  He 
Bbly,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  then  travelled  to  Italy,  where  he  attended 
lias  been  called  the  Soman  Hippocratea,  the  lectures  of  the  most  learned  teachers 
because  he  imitated  the  Greek  pnyacian,  of  his  time.  On  his  return  through  II- 
and  introduced  the  Hippocratic  system  lyiia,  Hungary  and  Poland,  he  was  taught 
into  Rome.  He  also  wrote  on  Aetoric,  astronomy  and  astrology  by  Alhertus  Bru- 
the  art  of  war  and  agriculture.  He  is,  tus,  and  met  with  the  most  favorable  re- 
however,  best  known  as  a  medical  writer,  ception  at  the  German  courts.  In  Nu- 
His  style  is  elegant,  concise,  and,  never-  reraburg,  he  was  crowned  by  the  emperor 
theless,very  clear.  His  work  on  medi-  Frederic  III  (1491),  on  account  of  the 
cine  is  an  inexhaustible  source,  fiom  reputation  wliich  he  had  acquired  by  liis 
which  other  good  authors  have  drawn  Latin  poems,  being  the  fiist  German  poet 
materials  for  writings,  both  medical  and  who  received  this  honor.  He  afterwards 
surgical.  He  has  furnished  subsequent  travelled  tbr  10  years,  visiting  all  the  uni- 
vniters  with  a  multitude  of  authorities  for  versities  in  Gennanj',  and  found,  at  length, 
the  support  of  their  different  theories,  but  a  resting-place  in  Vienna,  where  Maximil- 
has  Buiferei]  much  arbitrary  interpretation,  ian  I  appointed  him,  in  1501,  professor  of 
Hippocrates  and  Asclepiades  are  the  two  poetry  and  rhetoric,  and  president  of  the 
authors  whom  he  has  followed  most,  faculty  established  for  the  study  of  clas- 
More  than  59  editions  of  his  8  books  De  sical  antiquities.  He  left  a  history  an<) 
Mtdicina  had  appeared  in  1785 ;  the  fiist  description  of  Nuremburg,  a  poem  on  the 
at  Florence,  1478,  fo). :  the  best  is  by  »tuation  and  manners  of  Germany,  sev- 
Krause,  Leipsic,  1766 :  that  of  Targa  was  era!  pMloaophical,  rhetorical  and  bio- 
printed  at  Padua,  1769,  4to.,  and  one  at  graphical  works,  and  a  number  of  poems. 
Verona,  1810,  4to,  He   considered   the   study   of  languages, 

C£L-C£   (they  called  themselveB,  also,  not,  hke  other  philolo^sts  of  his  time,  as 

Gael,  or  Gales;   see   Gad);   one  of  the  an  object  of  pursuit  in  itself,  but  only  as  a 

four  chief  nations  which  inhabited  Galiia.  means  tbr  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with 

Their  territory  extended  from  the  extreme  those  sciences  which  have  a  more  imme- 

point  of  Brittany  to  tl)e  Rhine  and  the  diate   beating   on    the   business   of  life, 

Alps.    The  Romana,  therefore,  called  the  among  which  he  placed  history  and  ge- 

wliole  country  Cdtiea,  or  GalaHa.     They  ography  first.    His  plan  for  a  great  iitera- 

left  Asia  at  some  distant  period,  and,  at  ry  society  {goMitoi  Cellka),  for  which  he 

the  time  of  Tarqumiua  Friscus,  came,  un-  had  already  obtained  pants  of  privileaea 

der  Bellovesus,  to  Upper  Italy,  and  large  from  the  emperor,  was  interrupted  by  nis 

numbers  of  them   spread   over   seveml  death  in  1508.   Only  the  Rhenish  society, 

countries  of  Europe.     In  Spain,  they  he-  which  he  founded  in  Heidelberg,  outlived 

came  minted  with  the  Iberians,  whom  him. 

tiiey  conquered.    Internal  wars  weakened  Celtibbri,  or  Celtibebians  ;  inhabit- 

ihem ;  and  commerce  with  the  Romans,  anta  of  CeWberia,  a  country  along  the 

and  viith  the  people  of  Marseilles,  made  Ibei-us,  in   the  north-east  part  of  Spain, 

them  more  civili^.     The  Italian  Celtte  They  formed  tlie  most  numerous  tribe  In 

were  subjected,  220  B.  C,  by  tiie  Romans.  Spain,  aud  originated  finm  Iberians  mixed 

The   Boii    united    themselves  with    the  with  Celts.     They  were  brave,  and  their 

Helvetii;  the  IllyrianCeiiee  with  the  Ulyr-  cunera  was  formidable  even  to  the  Ru- 

ians.     Their  government  was  aristocrat-  mans.    They  despised  agriculture.    After 

ical.    The  nobles  formed  a  national  as-  a  long  redstance  to  the  Romans,  they  vrere, 

sembly.    The  commons  were  regarded  at  last,  in  the  Sertorian  war,  subjected  to 

as  little  better  than  slaves.    They  were  their  sovereignty,  adopted  theu:  manners, 

large,  and  of  great  bodily  strength,  impet-  language,  dress,  &c.    They  were  divided 

uoua  in  their  attacks,  but  not  well  able  to  into  six  tribes— the  Bellones,  Arevaci,  Pe- 

endure  hardships.    A  huge  sword,  gen-  leudones,  north  of  the  Durius ;  and  the  Lu- 

ei'allj  of  copper,  was  their  chief  weapon,  sones.  Belli  and  Ditthi,  more  to  the  south. 

Their  priests,  the  Drtiida  (q.  v.),  enjoyed  CEMENTATioif ;  a  chemical  proems,  in 

the  greatest  authority.  wliieh  a  metal  {and  often  other  bodies)  is 

Celteb,  Conrad;  bom,  in  1459,  at  Pro-  placed  in  connexion  with  other  substances, 

tuch,  in  Franconia.    His  ori^nal  name  often  in  layers  [shvtjim  super  stratum),  in 

was  Mtissel,  which  he  changed  into  Cd-  close  vessels,  that  the  fbnner  may  be  sep- 

tes  Pratucitu.     He   ran  away   Srom  liis  arated  from  its  combinations,  or  changed 

i;)arcnts,  and  studied  in  Cologne.   In  1484  (frequentiy  oxydated),  at  a  high  tempera- 
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urc.  The  substance  with  which  the  metal  such  hb  limeatone,  marbles,  chalk  aud 
or  other  body  is  surrounded  is  called  shells.  By  this  process,  the  carbonic  acid 
KmaU-pomder.  In  cementing  gold,  the  is  driven  off,  and  quicklime  is  obtained, 
illoy  is  beaten  into  thin  plates,  and  placed  The  quicklime  is  slaked  by  mixture  with 
in  alternate  layers,  with  a  cement  contain-  water,  after  which  it  swells  and  cracks, 
ing  nitrate  of  potass  and  sulphate  of  iron,  becomes  hot,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a 
The  whole  is  then  exposed  to  heat,  until  a  white  and  impalpable  powder.  This  is  a 
great  part  of  the  alloying  metals  are  re-  hydrateofhme,  and  contains  about  three 
moved  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  parts  of  lune  to  one  of  water.  When  in- 
liberated  by  the  nitre.  Iron  is  cemented  tended  for  mortar,  it  should  be  immedi- 
wirh  chaicoal-powder  and  other  sub-  alely  mixed  with  sand,  and  used  without 
stances,  and  thereby  converted  into  steel,  delay,  before  it  imbibes  carbonic  acid  anew 
Glass  is  changed,  by  cementation  with  fi-om  the  atmosphere.  The  lime  adheres 
gj'psum,  into  H^aumui's  porcelmn.  Cop-  to  and  unites  the  particles  of  the  sand, 
per  is  cemented  with  a  powder  of  cam-  Cements  thus  made  increase  in  strength 
mine  and  charcoal,  and  thereby  converted  and  solidiw  for  an  indefinite  period.  Fresh 
into  brass.  The  copper  obt«ned  from  the  sand,  whoUy  sillcious  and  sharp,  is  the  best, 
sulphate  of  copper,  by  precipitation  with  That  taken  from  the  sea-shore  is  unfit  for 
iron,  is  called  ctmenl-copper.  making  mortar,  as  the  salt  is  apt  to  deli- 
Cements.  The  substances  used  for  pro-  quesce  and  weaken  the  mortar.  The 
ducing  cohesion  between  diflerent  maieri-  amount  of  sand  is  always  greater  tlian 
als  are  very  various.  They  are  moei^,  that  of  the  lime.  From  two  to  four  parts 
however,  soft  or  semi-fluid,  and  harden  m  of  sand  are  used,  according  to  the  quality 
the  couree  of  time.  The  number  employed  of  tlie  lime  and  the  labor  browed  on  it. 
is  very  great.  We  can  mention  only  a  few.  Water  cements,  called  also  Roman  cements, 
The  joints  of  iron  pipes,  and  the  flanges  harden  under  water,  and  consoBdale  al- 
of  steam-engines,  are  cemented  with  a  most  immediately  on  being  mixed.  Com- 
mixture composed  of  sulphur  and  muri-  nion  mortar  dissolves  or  crumbles  away  if 
ate  of  ammonia,  together  with  a  large  laid  under  water  before  it  has  bad  time  to 
quantity  of  iron  chippings.  The  putty  of  harden ;  but  certEun  rocks,  which  have  an 
glaziers  is  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  argillaceous  as  well  as  a  silidous  eharac- 

Eowdered  chalk.     Plaster  of  Paris,  dried  ter,  communicate  to  lime  or  mortar  the 

y  best,  and  mixed  with  water,  or  with  property  of  hardening  in  a  very  few  min- 

rosin  and  wax,  is  used  for  uniting  pieces  utes,  both  in  and  out  of  water.     The 

of  marble.    A  cement  composed  of  brick-  ancient  Romans,  in  making  their  water 

dust  and  rosin,  or  pitch,  is  employed  by  cements,  employed  a  peculiar  earth,  oh- 

tuiiierSiand  some  other  mechanics,  to  con-  tanned  at  the  town  of  iE'uieoli.    This  they 

fine  the  material  on  which  they  are  work-  called  pvliiis  Pvteolaniis.    It  is  tbe_  sanie 

ing.    Common  paint,  made  of  white  lead  that  is  now  called  Pwsolana.     It  is  evi- 

and  oil,  is  used  to  cement  China-ware.   So  denlly  of  volcanic  origin.     The  Dutch,  in 

also  are  reanous  substances,  such  as  mas-  their  great  aquatic  structures,  have  mostly 

tic  and  shell  lac,  or  isinglass  dissolved  in  emjiloyed  a  substance  denominated  tarras, 

proof-spirit  or  water.    The  paste  of  book-  terras,  or  trass,  found  near  Andemach,  in 

binders  and  paper-hangers  is   made  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine.     It  is  said  to  be 

boiling  flotir.     Rice-glue  is  made  by  boil-  a  kind  of  decomposed  basalt,  but  resem-- 

ing  ground  rice  in  soft  water  to  the  con-  bles  Puzzolaiia.    It  is  very  durable  in  wa- 

sislence  of  a  riiin  jelly.     Wafers  are  made  ter,  but  inferior  to  the  other  kinds  in  the 

of  flour,  isanglaas,  yeast  and  white  of  eggs,  open  air.     Baked  clay  and  the  common 

ihied  in  thin  layers  upon  tin  plates,  and  m^enstone  aflbrd  the  basis  of  very  tolera- 

cut  by  a  circular  instrument.    They  are  ble  water  cements,  when  mixed  vrith  lime. 

colored  by  red-lead,  &c     Sealing-wax  is  Some  of  the  ores  of  manganese  may  be 

composed  of  shell  lac  and  rosin,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.     Some  lime- 

commoniy  colored  with  vermilion.    Com-  stones,  calcined  and  mixed  with  sand  and 

mon  glue  is  most  usually  employed  for  water,  also  afford  water  cements,  usually 

uniting  wood,  and   amilar   porous   sub-  in  consequence  of  contmning  some  ai^l- 

Btances,     It  does  not  answer  for  surfaces  laceoua  earth.      Some  cements,  of  great 

not  porous,  such  as  those  of  the  metals,  hardness  and  permanency,  have  been  ob- 

and  is  not  durable  if  exposed  to  water,  tained  from  mixtures,  into  which  anin;ul 
The  cements  mosfly  used  in  building  are  and  vegetable  substances  enter,  such  as 
composedof  lime  and  sand.  Lime  is  pro-  oil,  milk,  mucilage,  &c.  The  name  nf 
cured  by  burning  substances  in  which  it  mcMha  or  maslic  is  given  them.  Thi^y 
exists  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid,    are  not  much  used. 
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Cemetery.  In  the  article  Bwying-  not  far  from  the  barriire  des  Amandkrs. 
Places,  we  have  giren  the  history  of  ine  This  city  of  the  dead  hsa  a  supeificies  of 
custom  of  interring  the  dead,  aiid  sliall  more  than  51  arpents,  and  contains  a  great 
only  mention,  in  this  place,  two  ccmete-  vaiiety  of  tombs,  Mime  of  a  touching  ^m- 
ries,  perhaps  the  mosi  interesting  which  plicity,  with  the  niaiks  of  unaffected  grief, 
ever  existed,  Oue  of  them  is  ^e  com-  while  others  remind  us  of  the  words  of  St. 
mon  place  of  burial  of  the  ancient  Egyp-  Augustine:  "Cvroliofimeris,  conditio  sep~ 
lians,  wljch  was  situated  beyond  the  vUuree,  p<mtpa  ejxquianim,  magis  vivi/rum 
lake  Acherasia,  or  Acharejisb,  the  name  aolaiia  quam  miistdw  mortvoTWii."  Col- 
of  wliich  signified  the  last  condition  of  umns,  obelisks,  pyramids,  funeral  vases, 
man,  and  which  probably  is  the  founda-  monuments  of  all  kinds,  and  flowers,  cover 
don  of  the  Greek  fables  respecting  lake  this  cemetery,  but  point  out  a  few  only  of 
Acheron.  On  the  borders  of  lake  Ache-  those  who  test  ui  this  last  abode  of  many 
ruaa,  a  tribunal,  composed  of  42  judges,  generations.  Here  repose  Heloise  and 
was  ealabliahed,  to  inquire  into  the  life  Abelard,  the  conqueror  of  Esslingen,  De- 
and  character  of  the  deceased.  Without  lille,  MoKere,  La  Fontaine  and  Foy,  amid 
this  examination,  a  corpse  could  not  be  a  crowd  of  philosophers,  artists,  woniors, 
carried  to  the  cemetery  beyond  the  lake,  politicians,  and  individuals  from  the  ordi- 
If  the  deceased  had  died  insolvent,  the  nary  walks  of  life.  From  this  place  you 
court  adjudged  the  corpse  to  his  creditors,  look  down  on  tlie  bustie  of  the  gayest  city 
in  order  to  obUge  his  relations  and  fiiends  in  the  world.  A  chapel  in  the  burying- 
lo  redeem  it,  n  his  life  had  been  wicked,  ground  affords  the  finest  view  of  Paris, 
they  refused  his  body  the  privilege  of  sol-  Cenci,  Beatrice,  called  the  heaulifid 
enin  burial,  and  it  was  consequently  car-  parricide,  vraa  the  cause  of  the  extermina- 
ried  and  throivn  into  a  large  ditch  made  tion  of  the  noble  femily  of  Cenci.  Mura- 
for  the  purpose,  which  received  the  appel-  tori,  in  his  Annals  (vol.  10,  pt.  1,  136), 
lalionof  SVto-, on  account  of  tlie  lamen-  relates  tlie  story  oa  follows:  Francesco 
tationa  which  this  sentence  produced  Cenci,  a  noble  and  wealthy  Eoman,  after 
among  the  survivhig  fiiends  and  relations,  his  second  marriage,  conducted  towards 
The  Greek  Tartarus  had  its  ori^n  in  this  the  children  of  his  first  marriage  in  the 
Egyptian  Tartar.  If  no  accuser  appear-  most  sliockin^  manner,  procured  the  as- 
ed,or  the  accusations  were  found  giound-  saesmation  oft^vo  of  his  sons,  on  tljeir  re- 
less,  the  judges  decreed  the  [■egular  burial,  turn  fiwm  Spain,  by  banditti,  and,  what  is 
and  the  eufo^um  of  the  deceased  was  still  more  honid,  seduced  and  debauched 
pronounced  amon^t  the  apulausea  of  the  his  youngest  daughter,  a  m^den  of  singular 
bystanders.  In  this,  his  talents,  virtues,  beauty.  Beatrice  discovered  this  shock- 
accomplishments,  every  thing  escept  his  ing  crime  to  her  relatives,  and  even  sought 
rank  and  riches,  were  praised.  To  carry  to  obtain  protection  ftom  pope  Clement. 
the  corpse  to  the  cemetery,  it  was  neces-  It  appears,  however,  that  this  was  not 
sary  to  cross  the  lake,  aad  to  pay  a  small  granted ;  for,  when  flie  guil^  fetlier  con- 
sum  for  the  passage.  This  circumstance  tmued  his  former  treatment,  with  aggra- 
also  was  transplanted  into  tiie  Greek  my-  vated  wickedness,  she  joined  with  her 
thology.  The  cemetery  was  a  large  pl^,  brother  Giacomo,  and  procured  the  death 
surrounded  l^  trees,  and  intersected  by  of  the  monster,  by  two  assosdns,  as  he 
canals,  to  which  was  given  the  appellation  slept.  The  guilty  parties  wets  discovered, 
JRlisoitl,  or  EHstmas,  meaning  rest  Ev-  confessed  the  murder  on  the  rack,  and 
ery  one  recognises,  in  this  description,  the  were  condemned  by  th"  pope  to  be  torn 
Greek  Charon,  his  boat,  his  ferry -money,  to  pieces  by  horses.  In  vain  did  the  leam- 
and  the  Elysian  fields.  The  whole  cere-  ed  Faiinaceiis  (celebrated  for  his  QiMi- 
mony  of  interment  seems  to  have  con-  (tones)  exert  himself  to  obtiun  a  mitigation 
sisted  in  depoaiing  tlie  mummy  in  the  of  their  punishment  by  a  hvely  represen- 
escavation  made  in  tlic  rock,  or  under  tatiou  of  the  depravity  of  the  deceased- 
the  sand  which  covered  the  whole  Etisimt :  According  to  other  accounts,  Beatrice  and 
then  it  seems  that  the  relations  of  the  her  relatives  appear  to  have  had  little  or 
deceased  threw  three  handfuls  of  sand,  no  share  in  the  minder  of  the  old  Cenci ; 
as  a  sign  to  the  workmen  to  fill  up  the  but  a  tissue  of  villany  and  baseness  gained 
cavity,  after  uttering  three  loud  tarewells.  belief  to  the  false  testimony  of  two  ban- 
(Seeiecturej  on  mtroglyphics  and  Egyp-  ditti  against  the  Cenci  fenuly.  So  much 
(ton  Aii^M^ies,  by  the  marquis  Spineto,  is  certain,  that,  Sept.  11,  1599,  Beatrice 
London,  1829.) — Another  cemetery  of  Cenci  and  her  sister  were  esecuted  with  a 
great  interest  is  that  of  Pte  Lach^se  (see  Bortofguillotiiie.callednionnoio.  Giacomo 
Lachaise.),  in  the  north-west  part  of  Paris,    was  tilled  with  a  club;  the  younger  broth- 
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er  was  pardoned  on  aeeount  of  his  joutli ;  ibunded,  may  have  been  heneficial,  but 

but  the  eetales  of  the  femily,  to  wMch  is  wholly  inconsistent  wlih  our  ideas  of 

belonged    the  villa    Borghese,   since   so  individual  liberty.    In  tlie  different  gov- 

filmed  for  its  treasures  of  art,  were  confis-  emmenis  of  Europe,  censors  ax«  persons 

cated,  and  presented  by  the  reigning  pope,  appointed  by  the  goreminem  to  admiais- 

Paul  V,  of  the  house  of  Borgheae,  to  his  ler  the  censorship  of  the  press,  (q.  v.) 

family.   lnthepaliiceofColonna,BtRome,  Censorship  of  Books,     {a^  Books, 

travelleis  are  shown  an  excellent  p^ting,  CtnsorsMp  of.] 

said  to  be  by  Guido  Reni,  as  the  portrait  Censcs  ;  with  the  Romans,  one  of  the 

of  the   untbrtunate   parricide ;   and   this  most  important  institutions  of  ibe  state, 

charming  picture  of  the  beautijiil  girl  has  and  the  foundation  of  its  6tture  greatness 

been  the  means  of  spreading  over  all  Eu-  It  was  introduced  by  king  Servius  TulUus, 

rope  the  tale  of  horror  cflnnecied  vrith  it  B.  C.  577.    All  Roman  citizens,  both  in 

Cenis,  Mount;  a  mountain  belonging  the  city  and  in  the  country,  were  obliged 

K>  the  Alps,  in  the  county  of  Mourienne,  to  report  the  amotmt  of  their  property,  the 

in  Savoy.    Its  height  is  stated  to  be  8670  number  of  then-  children,  slaves,  &c.,  un- 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.   It  is  famous  der  penalty  of  losing  their  property  and 

for  the  road  which  leads  over  it  from  Sa-  their  liberty.    According  to  the  statement 

voy  to  Piedmont    (See  ^(p«.  Roads  over.)  thus  ^ven  in,  Servius  Tullius  divided  tlie 

On  the  mountiuu  is  a  pitun,  called  Made-  citizens  into  six  classes,  and  those  agdn 

fetiio,  and  a  lake,  with  an  hospital,  called  into  centuries,   (q.  v.)   The  first  class  con- 

LaRamasse.    The  lake  contains  trouts  of  eisted  of  those  whose  fortunes  amounted 

16  pounds  weight.   Thisplsunissuiround-  respectively  to  at  least  100,000  asses  or 

ed  by  higher  peaks  covered  vrith  snow,  pounds  of  copper.    The  properly  of  the 

[SeeMps.)    Benvenuto  Cellini's  journey  second  was  at  least  75,000;  that  of  the 

over  the  Alps,  in  the  16ih  century.  Eve-  third,  50,000 ;  that  of  the  fourth,  95,000 ; 

lyn's,  in  the  17th,  lady  Mary  Wortley's  of  the   fifth,   11,000  asses:   all  the   rest 

and  Horace  Walpole's,  in  the  ISth,  are  all  belonged  to  the   sixth  class.      (See  As.) 

interesting ;  but  the  danger  has  been  re-  Each  class  had  a  particular  kind  of  arms, 

moved  by  Napoleon's  road.  a  particular  post  in  the  army,  &c.    This 

Cenoeite.     (See^ncAorel,  and  Jlfomw-  division   produced    the   most   important 

tery.)  consequences  for  Rome.     At  an  earber 

Cenotaph  [fl^m  the  Greek  Kivoi-ajmn.,  period,  the  poor  citizens  were  obliged  to 
called  also  Kiti^ioi] ;  a  monument  erected  pay  the  same  tastes,  and  render  the  same 
ill  honor  of  a  deceased  person,  but  not  services  in  war,  as  the  rich ;  and  the  most 
containing  his  body,  as  is  implied  &om  important  branches  of  the  public  adminis- 
the  terms  m-if,  empty,  and  rd^o;,  a  tomb,  tralion  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant 
Some  of  these  monuments  were  erected  and  passionate  mob.  The  heaviest  bur- 
in honor  of  persons  buried  elsewhere,  oth-  dens  in  war  and  in  peace  were,  by  this 
ers  for  persons  wliose  bodies  were  not  in-  institution,  transferred  to  the  rich,  and  the 
terred.  The  ancients  telieved  that,  when  chief  direction  of  public  aiMrs  was  placed 
the  body  vras  not  buried,  the  soul  could  in  the  hands  of  the  first  class,  which  con- 
not  be  admitted  into  tlie  abodes  of  the  tained,  according  to  the  rule  of  divi^on 
blessed.  When  a  body  could  not  be  established  by  Servius  Tullius,  as  many 
found,  it  was  supposed  that  some  rest  was  centuries  as  (ul  the  rest.  The  citizens  of 
afforded  to  the  sufferer  by  erecting  him  the  lowest  class,  who  had  no  property,  or 
acenotaph,andcalling  out  his  name  three  very  little,  were  hardly  counted  as  a  class, 
times  vnlh  a  loud  voice.  Such  monu-  so  that  the  ancient  authors  often  mention 
ments  were  disdnguished  by  a  particular  only  five  classes.  In  the  course  of  time, 
sign,  usually  a  piece  of  a  shipwrecked  the  original  diviaons  suffered  some  aliera- 
vessel,  to  denote  the  death  of  the  deceased  tions,  but  the  institution  remcuned  essen- 
in  a  foreign  land.  The  Pythagoreans  tially  the  same.  This  census  was  repeated 
erected  cenotaphs  to  those  who  had  quit-  every  fifth  year,  at  first  by  the  kings,  aiter- 
tedtheirsect,asifthey  wereactuallydead.  wards  by  tiie  consuls,  and,  finally,  by  tiie 

Censors    were   magistrates  at  Rome,  censors.     At  a  later  period,  however,  it 

who  kept  a  register  of  tlie  number  of  the  was  not  always  taken  at  the  fixed  time, 

people  and  of  their  fortune,  and   (6x)m  and  was  often  entirely  omitted.    After  the 

443  B.  C.)  regulated  the. taxes.     At  the  termination  of  the  census,  an  expiatory 

same  lime,  they  watched  over  the  man-  sacrifice  was  offered,  called  auovdaurilia. 

ners  of  the  citizens.     They  were  chosen  — In  the  U.  States,  the  census  has  agfun 

every  fifth  year.    This  insdtution,  at  the  become  an  institution  of  great   political 

period  of  simple  manners  in  which  it  was  importance,  as  it  affords  the  basis  of  the 
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naliona]  represenladon.    The  constitution  Centiarb  ;    a    French               .   ,    ._. . 

(art  1,  BPct.  3,  3)  says,  "Representatives  hundredth  part  of  an  are  (q.  v.);   thtw, 

and   direct   taxes   shall   he    apportioned  also,  according  to  the  new  French  divii*- 

anionst  the  several  slates  which  iiiay  be  ion  of  measures  and   weighte,  we  have 

iDchided  within  this  uiiioD,  according  1o  GenJwromme,  centUitre,  centime,  centimetre, 

their  respecli\e  nunibeis,  which  Bhall  be  the  hundredtii  part  of  a  gramme,  litre, 

dPtermmed  by  adding  to  tlie  whole  number  /nine,  tiutre.  (See  French  Decimal  System.) 

offrpe  peiBons,  including  those  bound  lo  CENTieBADE.    (See  Thennometer.) 

service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Cemtimani.    (See  Briareag.] 

Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  Cektipeu  {scolopendra,  h.);    a  genus 

pei^ons.    The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  myriapo- 

laade  within  three  years  after  tlie  fiist  ifo,  C.    They  are  distinguished  by  liavmg 

meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  U.  States,  anUmuB   of  14   joints   and    upwards,  a 

and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  mouth   composed  of  two  mandibles,  a 

years,  in  such  manner  as  Ihey  shall  by  quadritid  lip,  two  poJpi,  or  small  feet,umt- 

law  direct,"  &c.    Thus  we  sbaJ]  have,  in  ed  at  their  base,  and  a  second  lip,  formed 

the  year  1830,  another  census,  which  will  by  a  second  pair  of  dilated  feet,  joined  at 

be  highly  interesting,  on  aceotmt  of  the  their  origin,  and  terminated  by  a  strong 

rapid  mcrease  of  several  of  the  new  states,  hook,  having  an  opening  beneaui  its  point, 

(For  the  results  of  this  new  census,  see  through  wliieh  a  poisonous  fluid  is  thrown 

the  article  United  Stote*.)  out.    The  body  is  long,  depressed   and 

CEHTiORs  ;  an  ancient  baibarous  peo-  membranous,  each  ring  being  covered  by 

p!e  in  Thessaly,  on  mount  Pelion.    Ac~  a  coriaceous  or  cartilaginous  plaie,  and 

cording  to  the  feble,  they  were  the  chil-  mostiy  having  one  pair  of  feet :  the  last  is 

dren  of  Centaurus,  a  son  of  Apoilo,  and  usually  throvra  Wkwanls,  and  elongat^ 

the  mares  of  Magneaa,  or  of  Ision  and  in  form  of  a  tail.     These  insects  are  noc- 

the  clotld.     (See  Ixion.)     They  are  said  tumal  and  carnivorous,  and  uniformly  en- 

to  have  been  half  hoiBeand  half  inan,and  deavor  to  escape  from  the  hght.    They 

the  fable  is  explained  in  this  manner :   The  conceal  themselves  under   the   decayed 

Centauis  first  practised  the  art  of  mount-  bark   of  trees,   the   decayed  timbers  of 

iD^  and  managing  horses.     In  tile  time  buildings,  among  stones,  lumber  and  ruli- 

ot  the  Thessalian  king  Ision,  a  herd  of  bish,  whence  they  sally  forth  at  night  in 

wild  bulls   on   mount  Pelion   committed  search  of  prey.     The  centiped  is  one  of 

great  devastations  in  the  adjacent  country,  the  greatest  pests  to  be  encountered  in  the 

Ixion  offered  a  great  reward  to  whoever  West  India  islands,  and  throughout  the 

sliould  destroy  ihem:  in  consequence  of  hot  parts  of  the  American  continent  The 

which,  the  Centaurs  trained  horses  to  bear  materials  of  which  the  houses  ate  con- 

them  on  their  backs,  and  slew  the  bulls,  strucled,  and  the  rapid  decay  to  which 

Mythology  relates  the  combats  of  the  Cen-  timber  is  subject  in  such  climates,  affiird 

taurs  witii  Hercules,  Theseus  and  Pirith-  these    noxious    insects  excellent  hiding- 

oiis.    The  latter,  at  the  head  of  the  Lapi-  places,    and    they    multiply    with    great 

thte,  anotiier  Thessalian  nation,  their  he-  rapidity.    The  utmost  vigilance,  even  in 

reditary  enemies,  entirely  defeated  them,  the  most  cleanly  houses,  is  necessary  to 

ItlHed  many,  and  drove  them  from  Pelion,  prevent  these  creatures  from  finding  tiieir 

The  Centaurs  Hessus,  Chiron  and  others  way  into  the  beds,  which  they  often  do 

are  famous  in  ancient  fiible.    The  latter  notvrithslanding  all  the  care  that  is  taken 

is  often  mentioned  under  the  name  Cen-  to  prevent  them.    They  always  attempt 

taurua.  to  escape  when  a  light  is  brou^t  into 

Centaurt.  There  exist  two  plants  of  the  room.  They  run  with  considerable 
this  name,  used  in  medicine :  smidl  cen-  swifbiess,  but  are  quite  ready  to  stand  on 
tavrg  [chironia  eentaarium  of  Lamarck),  the  defenave,  and  bite  with  severity, 
indigenous  in  Europe,  growing  abundant-  This  dispo^tion  to  bite  upon  the  slightest 
ly  evety  where ;  and  .American  eentanry  provocation  rendeis  them  very  dangerous 
Ichiroma  angidaris  of  Willdenow),  exten-  when  once  they  have  entered  a  bed ;  the 
sivcly  distributed  throughout  the  United  least  movement  of  tlie  sleeper  over  wliom 
States.  Both  are  annual  plants,  and  they  may  be  crawling,  and  who  can 
esteemed  as  tonics  and  febrifiiges :  the  scarcely  fail  to  be  disturbed  by  theirsharp- 
latter,  however,  is  preferred  by  the  Ameri-  pointed  feet  or  claws  acting  upon  his  skin, 
can  phy^cians.  It  is  also  much  used  in  will  ensure  a  venomous  bite,  wliich  will 
domestic  practice  as  a  prophylactic  against  be  frequently  repeated  if  the  centiped  be 
autumnal  fevers,  in  strong  infiisious,  in  not  speedily  dislodged.  The  Wte  is  ex- 
large  and  repealed  doses.  ceedingly  painful  at  tiie  moment,  and  is 
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follawed  by  a  high  degree  of  local  inflam-  transition  from  the  crustaneous  or  cral>- 

mation  and   a   fever  of  great  irritation,  like  animals  to  insects  proper.     They  are 

Where  the  insect  is  large,  and  the  bite  the  oTdy  insects  which,  in  their  perfect 

severe,  life  is  much  endangered,  and  not  stale,  have  more  than  six  feet,  and  have 

unfreqnentiy  JosI,  especially  if  the  sufferer  the  abdomen  not  distinct  from  the  trunk, 

be  of  delicate  and  irritable  habit  of  body.  They  hve  and  grow  much  longer  tlian 

The  inuuediale  application  of  a  cupping-  other  insects,  surviving  through   several 

glass,  or  any  convenient  substitute,  over  generations.    When   first  hatched,   they 

the  vround,  rennoves  the  pain  and  danger  have  but  ax  feet,  or,  at  least,  fewer  than 

at  once.     Spirits  of  hartshorn  (volatile  al-  they  afterwards  acquire.      The  additional 

kali,  aqua  ammonia  alcoholiz),  applied  lo  fee^  as  well  as  the  rings  to  which  they 

the  part,  and  doses  of  the  same  adminis-  are  attached,  become  developed  as  ihey 

tered  internally  (30  or  40  drops)  twice,  advance  in  age— a  sort  of  change  peculiar 

thrice  or  oftener  in  a  day,  vriU  also  lessen  to  this  race. 

the    pain,  and    avert    dangerous    conse-  Cent  Jouhs  (French;  ^gnifying  hun- 

quences.    The   mode  of  treatment  first  dred  days).     From  the  90th   of  ftlarch, 

mentioned  is  the  quickest  and  most  cer-  1815,  when  Napoleon  a  second  time  as- 

tain,     A  popular  remedy,  in  all  places  cended  the  throne  of  France,  lo  the  28th 

where  the  centiped  is  common,  is  the  ap-  of  June,  when  Louis  XVIII  again  resum- 

plication  to  the  wound  of  brandy  or  rum  ed  the  govenunent  in  Cambray,  just  100 

m  which  a  centiped  has  been  for  some  days  elapsed.     Hence  that  interregnum  is 

time  preserved.    This  truly  noxious  in-  called  k  gowrenwmeni   des  cent  jouTS, 

sect  grows  to  the  aze  of  six  inches  and  None  of  the  measures  of  the  administra- 

more  in  length,  and  is  a  formidable  inmate  tioa  then  existing  have  been  acknowledg- 

ofmost  of  the  houses  in  tropical  regions,  ed  by  the  present  government.    Therefore 

Bishop  Heber  speaks  of  them  as  being  The  42  numbers  of  the  collection  of  laws 

very  large  and  poisonous  in  diiferent  parts  [Bvllelin  dta  Lou)  which  appeared  during 

of  India.     So  accustomed  are  the  West  this  tune,  containing  313  ordinances,  in- 

India  slaves  and  reridenis  to  their  presence,  eluding  die  13  resolutions  of  the  proviso- 

and  regardless  of  danger  from  tneir  bite,  rial  committee  of  government  (from  the 

that  no  particular  painsarelaken  to  lessen  22d  to  the  30th  of  June),  have  only  a 

their  numbers,  or  to  banish  them  effectu-  historical  interest,  and  no  binding  power 

ally.    It  is  very  probable  that  they  might  as  laws.  They  form  the  aixlh  series  {aerie) 

he  readilv  destroyeil  by  placing  poisoned  of  this  collection,  which  commences  with 

food  within  their  reach ;  yet,  while  rea-  the  establishment  of  the  femous  revolu- 

dent  in  the  West  Indies,  we  never  heard  tionary  tribunal  (March  11,  1793),  and  is 

of  any  one  being  at  the  trouble  of  the  ex-  still  continued  in  the  seventh  series.    If 

periment,  thou^  centipeds  were  almost  the  faciliw  with  which  Napoleon  advanc- 

daJty  killed  about  the  house.     They  are  ed  from  Cannes  to  Paris,  with  only  1100 

frequently  brought  to  the  U.  States  in  car-  men,  without  striking  a  blow,  in  14  days, 

goes  of  hides,  &c. ;  and,  a  few  years  since,  and  the  readiness  with  which  many,  who 

an   mdividual,  employed   in   unlading  a  had  always  opposed  the  emperor,  jouied 

vessel  at  Boston,  lost  his  life  in  conse-  him,  after  their  short  experience  of  what 

qiience  of  being  bitten  by  one  of  these  m-  France  had  to  expect  from  the  Bourbons 

sects,  brought  over  in  this  way.    Itispos-  and  the  old  aristocracy,  show  how  little 

able  that  Uie  centiped  is  to  be  found  m  attachment  existed  in  France  for  the  old 

the  most  southern  parts  of  the  U.  Slates,  dynasty;  the  history  of  the    "hundred 

though  it  has  not  as  yet  been  spoken  oi^  days,"  on  the  other  hand,  affords  a  proof 

as  an  annoyance.     Species  having  con-  thai  Napoleon  himself  had  lost  the  basis 

siderable  resemblance  to  the  centiped  of  of  real  power,  the  support  of  public  opin- 

tiie  West  Indies,  and  much  dreaded  on  ion ;  or  that,  knowmg  the  character  of  the 

account  of  their  bite,  are  often  seen  about  French  nation,  and  of  his  age,  so  well  in 

exteniMve  collections  of  timber  and  lumber  many   respects,  he  yet  misapprehended 

at  the  saw-n^ls  on  the  head  waters  of  the  both  in  other  points  of  much  miportance, 

Susquehanna,  &c.     A  analler,  dark,  red-  (For  an  account  of  his  unequalled  march 

dish-brovra  species,  known  by  the  name  from  Cannes  to  Paris,  see  Mipdeim.)~ 

of  (Aoiuanrf  tegs,  is  common  in  most  parts  His  Ade  oiWtWotMwl  of  the  22d  of  April, 

I'fthis  country,  living  under  dead  bark  or  18]5,_pasangover  entirely  the  Ckarleeon'- 

amongdecaying  timbers.   The  order  mipi-  siidrftofnieHeof  June,  1814,  alteis  and  sup 

Soda,  to  which  these  insects  pertain,  from  plies  the  deficiencies  of  the  constitutions 

:ir  cmstaceous  covering,  the  formation  of   1799  (year  8),   of   1803,   which   es 

of  the  mouth,  &c.,  appears  to  form  the  tabhshed  the  consulship  for  life,  and  of 
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1804,  which  e^ahliahed  the  imperial  dig-  foot,  she  was  met  by  Mr.  Hammond,  fe- 

nity.    This  acie  sought  to  gwn  the  favor  therof  the  author  oflhe  love  elegies,  then 

of  th3  people  by  the  grant  of  more  exten-  a  student  at  the  univerMty  of  Cambridge, 

ave  privileges  lo  the  two  chambers,  by  who  persuaded  her  to  assume  the  liabii  of 

conferring  greater  independence  on  the  a  boy,  in  which  disguise  she  lived  with  him 

C01U18,  1:^  a  tacit  abolition  of  the  special  some  months  at  cdlege.    At  length,  ftar- 

courts  and   of  the  state  prisons  [prisons  ing  adiscovery,  he  inducedherto  proceed 

d'ilat],  by  granting  entire  liberty  of  the  to  the  metropolis,  where,  being  yet  only  in 

Sress,  and  totally  suppressing  hereditary  her  16th  year,  she  married  a  nephew  of 
i^tinctions.  A  ^eaeral  electoral  assem-  sir  Stephen  Fox.  Becoming  a  widow 
biy  {champ  de  Jlfoi)  was  convoked  to  grat-  vrithui  a  year,  she  took  for  a  second  hus- 
ify  the  taste  of  the  people  for  great  spec-  band  an  officer  of  the  army,  of  the  name 
lacles.  But  the  charm,  once  broken,  of  Catrol,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  the 
could  not  be  renewed.  With  one  party,  second  yearoflheirwedlock.  Thisevent 
Napoleon  found  no  confidence  in  his  in  her  singuW  career  reduced  her  to  con- 
promises;  the  other  used  its  new  inde-  siderable  distress,  and  led  her  to  attempt 
pendence  to  impose  fiirther  restrictions  on  dramatic  composition.  Her  first  prodnc- 
the  government.  The  loss  of  a  battle  was  tion  was  a  tragedy,  entitied  the  Perjured 
sufficient  to  overthrow  his  ill-supported  Husband,  which  was  performed  in  1700; 
power ;  and  Napoleon,  deserted  and  press-  This  was  followed  by  several  comedies, 
ed  by  his  former  adherents  (Fouch6,  Cau-  cliiefly  translations  from  the  French, 
laincourt,  Camot,  &c),  was  obliged  to  ah-  which  exhibited  tlie  vivacity  that  distin- 
dicate  a  second  time.  Tbe  ministers,  guishes  her  literaty  character,  and  met 
during  this  period,  appointed  by  a  decree  with  some  temporary  success.  She  also 
oftheSOch  of  March,  1815,  were  Gaudin,  tried  the  stage  as  an  actress  on  the  provin- 
dukeof  Gaeta,  minister  of  finance;  Maret,"  cial  boards,  and  by  that  means  attracted 
duke  of  Bassano,  secretary  of  state  ]  the  the  attention  of  her  third  and  last  bus- 
duke  Decr^s,  minister  of  the  marine;  band,  Mr.  CentUvre,  yeoman  of  tlie  mouth 
Fouch^  minister  of  the  police ;  MoUien,  to  queen  Anne,  whom  she  married  in 
treasurer ;  Davoust,  prince  of  Eckmlilil,  1706,  She  still  continued  wilting  for  the 
minister  of  war ;  Caulaincourt,  duke  of  stage,  and  produced  several  more  come- 
Vicenza,  minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  Car-  dies.  Some  of  these  remain  stock  pieces, 
not,  minister  of  the  interior ;  Camhac^res,  of  which  number  are  the  Busy  Body,  the 
(hdte  of  Parma,  arch-chanceilor  and  min-  Wonder,  and  a  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife. 
ister  of  justice.  After  the  return  of  the  They  are  diverting  fium  the  bustie  of  the 
king,  by  the  ordinance  of  the  !J4th  of  July,  incident  and  tlie  Uveliness  of  the  charac- 
1815,  all  members  of  the  chamber  of  peers  ters,  but  want  the  accompanimenis  of  ad- 
of  1814  (39  innumber),whohad  accepted  equate  language  and  forcible  delineation, 
places  during  the  "  hundred  days,"  were  They  partook  of  the  license  of  the  age, 
excluded  from  the  chamber ;  but  they  Mrs.  Centlivre  enjoyed  the  fiiendship  of 
have  ance  been  restored,  with  the  excep-  Steele,  Farquhar,  Rowe,  and  other  wits  of 
tion  of  two  (Barral,  archbishop  of  Toiurs,  the  day.  Having,  however,  offended  Pope, 
BJid  count  Canclaux),  Of  the  117  peers  she  obttuned  a  place  in  the  Dunciad,  but 
of  the  "  hundred  days,"  there  are  at  pres-  is  introduced  by  no  means  characterisdcai- 
ent  only  40  in  the  chamber.  The  law  of  ly.  She  was  handsome  in  person,  and 
tlie  12th  of  January,  1816,  declared  a  gen-  her  conversation  was  spri^tly  and  agree- 
eral  amnesty,  with  the  exception  of  those  able ;  her  dispoation  also  appears  (o  have 
who  liad  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  been  fiiendb' and  benevolent.  She  died 
and  of  those  who  had  accepted  office  dur-  in  1733.  Besides  her  drtunatic  works, 
ing  the  "hundred  days,"  Tbey  were  con-  pubUshed  in  3  vols^  ISmo.,  1763,  a  vol- 
demned  to  perpetual  banishment,  were  ume  of  her  poems  and  fetters  were  col- 
declared  to  have  forfeited  all  public  rights,  lected  and  published  by  Boyer. 
and  to  be  incapable  of  possessing  estates.  Cento  {Latinji  originally,  a  cloak 
{See  Clumbre  Mrouvabk;  also  the  arti-  made  of  patches  (hence,  as  Lessine  ob- 
clcs  /Vance  and  JVapokon.\  serves,  the  dress  of  Harlequin  is  called,  in 
Cehti^ivre,  Susanna,  a  dramatic  writer,  Apulejus,  mimi  eenfucuiiw).  The  term 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  16iJ7,  Her  mind  has  been  transferred  to  such  poems  as 
having  early  taken  a  romantic  turn,  on  have  been  formed  out  of  verses  taken 
being  unkindly  treated  by  those  who  had  Irom  otiier  poems.  It  was  a  particular 
the  care  of  her   after  the  death  of  her  art  to  combine  passages  of  diiterent  au- 


mother,  die  formed  the  resolution  of  go-    thors,  on  different  subjects,  ii 

ing  to  London.     Travelling  by  herself  on    ner,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  whole.     Thus 
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there  were,  in  early  times,  Virgilian  centos  inhabitants  of  the  coimtiy.  Tliey  were 
{coiioTMS  Virgiliani),  in  wliicli  most  of  subdued  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  acting 
tile  veraea  were  token  from  Virgil ;  for  in-  under  a  commission  from  Cortez.  He 
Blance,theepilhalamiumofAuBonius;  and  set  out  from  Mexico  on  tliia  expedition 
centosfiom  tbeversesof  Homer  (H(wnei»-  inl5a3,witlj  an  army  of  300  Spaniards, 
ttiUojKs).  commanded  by  Pemt>  de  Porlocarrero 
Central  America.  The  republic  of  and  Hernando  de  Chaves,  with  a  larse 
Central  America  comprises  the  old  king-  body  of  auxiliary  Indians  from  Mexico, 
dom  of  Gualimala.  It  is  bounded  north  Cholula  and  Tlaecala.  Many  desperate 
by  Mexico  and  the  bny  of  Honduras,  east  and  sanguinary  battles  were  fought  before 
by  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  province  the  invaders  could  effect  the  subjugation 
of  Veragua  (belonging  to  Colombia),  and  of  the  country.  Moat  of  these  conflicts 
south-west  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  ex-  occurred  in  the  districts  of  Suchiltepeque 
tends  from  8°  46'  lo  17°  51'  north  latitude,  and  Quezaitenango,  where  numerous  Ira- 
The  population  of  Guatimala  was  stated  ditionsand  local  memor^  of  these  events 
by  Humboldl,m]808,atabout  1,300,000;  still  remain  among  the  aborigiaes.  Six 
by  Malte-Brun,  in  1820,  at  1,200,000 ;  by  desperate  battles  took  place  near  the  river 
the  patriots,  at  1,800,000.  The  rivers  are  Zamala,  which  thus  acquired,  in  the  vi- 
numcrous,bulsraalI.  The  largest  are  the  cinity  of  the  fields  of  cam^[e,  the  name 
Chiapa  and  Sl  Juan.  The  principal  of  Xiquisd,  or  River  of  Blood.  A  long 
lakes  are  those  of  Nicaragua  and  Leon,  course  ofwarfiu^  ensued  before  Alvarado 
The  whole  country  is  mountainous,  but  could  break  the  spirit  of  the  Quiches. 
the  particular  ridges  are  but  little  knovrn.  After  the  deatli  of  their  king,  Tecum 
On  the  western  shore,  the  country  is  sub-  Umain,  who  fell  in  batde  at  the  head  of 
ject  to  the  most  tremendous  convulsions  his  subjects,  tliey  had  recourse  to  a  strata- 
of  nature,  which  have  involved,  at  times,  gem  as  bold  as  it  was  grand  in  concep- 
whole  cities  in  ruins,  and  exterminated  tion.  Their  chief  ci^,  Utallan,  abounded 
complete  tribes  of  people.  No  less  than  in  palaces  and  other  sumptuous  edifices, 
20  volcanoes  are  known  to  exist,  which  bfiiig  hardly  surpassed  in  splendor  by 
are  in  constant  activity ;  some  of  them  Mexico  and  Cusco.  It  was  encompassed 
terrific  The  soil  is  described  as  exceed-  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  was  capdile  of  being 
ingly  fertile,  and  better  cultivated  than  entered  only  at  two  points ;  on  one  side  by 
most  parts  of  Spanish  America ;  and,  ac-  a  causeway,  and  on  the  other'by  a  flight 
cording  to  Humboldt,  tliis  country,  when  of  steps.  Within,  the  buildings  stood 
he  saw  it,  was  the  most  populous  of  the  hi^  and  compact.  In  the  hope  of  exter- 
Spanish  provinces.  It  produces,  abundant-  minaling  their  enemies,  the  Quiches  in- 
ly, grain,  cochineal,  honey,  wax,  cotton,  vited  the  Spaniards  into  their  capital,  pre- 
Bugar-cane,  mdigo,  pimento  and  choco-  tending  a  willingness  to  submit.  After 
late.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  abundant,  their  entrance,  the  Quiches  set  fii«  to  the 
The  bay  of  Honduras  is  celebrated  for  its  city,  and,  if  tiie  Indians  of  another  tribe 
trade  in  logwood.  The  temperature  in  had  jiot  been  false  to  their  countrymen, 
some  parts  is  exceedingly  hot  and  moist,  and  betrayed  the  secret,  Alvarado  and  his 
The  rams  last  from  Ajnil  to  September,  followers  would  have  perished.  Having 
and  violent  storms  are  frequent.  The  escaped  tliis  danger,  the  Spaniards  pursu- 
climate  is  more  healthy  on  the  western  ed  their  victorious  couree  until  all  opposi- 
coast  than  on  the  eastern.  It  is  now  di-  tion  was  crushed,  and,  in  1524,  laid  the 
vided  into  the  stales  of  Guatimala,  Salva-  foundations  of  the  ci^  of  Guatimala.  Af- 
dor,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Bica,  tcr  the  sulgugation  of  the  Quiches,  the 
corresponding  to  the  provinces  of  which  remaining  tribes  were  subdued  with  com- 
it  conasted  before  the  revolution,  in  which  parative  fecility,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
it  declared  itself  independent  of  Spain,  in  conqaerors  was  permanently  established. 
September,  1821,  This  remon  waspeo-  The  government  of  this  cotmtry,  as  consti- 
pled  originally  by  a  party  of  the  Toltecas  tuledbySpmnjWassul^ecttotheMexicani 
Indians,  fiwm  Mexico,  as  sufficiendy  ap-  but  the  dependence  was  fcr  from  being 
pears  fixim  their  language,  and  other  indi-  close.  It  was  denominated  the  Mvgdom 
cations  of  their  oripn ;  and  tradition  pre-  (jf  GucHmala,  and  governed  l^.a  captaia- 
eerves  the  name  of  Kimaquiche,  who  led  general  Ovring  to  the  secluded  position 
the  colony  from  Tula  to  their  new  abode,  of  the  people,  and  Uieu-  peculiar  occupa- 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  tions  and  spirit,  they  were  almost  the  last 
Cortez,  a  descendant  of  Nimaquiche,  call-  among  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  conri- 
ed  Teeara  Umam,  reijmed  in  Utatian,  the  nent  to  embrace  the  cause  of  indepen 
principal  seat  of  tlie  Quiches,  or  primitive  dence.    While  an  obstinate  struggle  waj 
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going  on  around  them,  Ihey  remained  for  and  San  Salvador,    No  colony  cost  Spain 

a  Jong  time  in  perfect  tranquillity.    At  lees  blood  than  the  vice-kingdom  of  Giia- 

len^j  ill  September,  1831,  they  declared  ^rnala;  but  no  other  had  so  noble  a  gov- 

their  independence  of   Spain ;    and  al-  emor  as  Las  Casas,     The  soil  is  volcanic, 

though,  for  a  time,  Iturbide  obtained  the  and  luxuriantly  fertile.    A  large  quantily 

control  of  a  larae  part  of  the  country,  yet,  of  indigo  is  annually  exponed.     The  lake 

nn  his  downfaU,  they  recurred  to  their  of  Nicaragua,  121  miles  ia  length  and  41 

orimnal  purpose  of  foiming  a  separate  re-  in  breadtli,  may  become  highly  inipoOant 

public    A  constituent  congress  was  con-  in  a  commercial  respect,  as  the  navij   ' ' 

Yoked,  which  completed  the  organi7.a-  river  S.Juan  unites  it  to  the  Atlantic  oi 

tion  of  the  general  government,  Nov.  22,  and  a  canal  has  been  proposed  for  connect- 

1894,  by  the  adoption  of  a  federal  consti-  inj  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  to  re- 

tution  analogous  to  that  of  the  U.  States,  c«ive  its  water  from  this  lake.    There  are 

Under  the  constituiion,  Manuel  Jose  Arce  several  vokanoes  on  its  shores.    The  ab- 

was  elected  liist  president  of  the  republic,  original  population  of  the  country  has  very 

Various  difierences,  however,  of  a  polit-  much  decreased.     The  ruins  of  Huehu- 

ical  nature,  have  prevented  his  adminis-  etlapallan   (q.  v.)  are  remarkable.     The 

tialion  froin  bein^  a  tranquil  or  happy  converted  Indians  are  called  Ladihos ;  the 

one.    Violent  fiicuons  have  plunged  the  others,  Barbccros,  or  Brmos.    Two  pieces 

country  into  a  civil  war,  which  has  con-  of  land  (Tagiirgalpa  and  Toiagalpa),  be- 

tinued  since  tlie  bemnning  of  1827.     It  lon^g   to   liie  United   Provinces,   have 

was  commenced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  never  been  subjected   by  the  European 

state   of  Salvador,  who,  on   account  of  settlers,   or   their   descendants,   and    are 

some  jealousy  of  the  people  of  Guatimola,  inhabited  by  the  independent  Mo8cos,or 

proceeded  from  one  degree  of  omioBition  Mosquitos,  and  other  tribes.    That  part  of 

toanother,untiJthoyacmally  levied  troops,  the  coast  called  the  Mosqaiio  coast,  an& 

and  mardied  into  the  tenitoiy  of  the  extending  to  cape  Gracias-a-Dios,  the  con- 

Guatimahecans.    They  were  beaten  1^  gress  at  Colombia,  in  1824,  decltu^d  to 

the  troops  of  the  general  government  un-  belong  to  the  territory  of  Colombia,    A 

der  the  command  of  Arce,  and  driven  part  of  that  coast  called  Poyaia  (q.  v.), 

back  into  Salvador;  but  still  the  war  has  containing  a  town  of  llie  same  name,  vras 

been    protracted    with    various    success,  erected  into  a  sepanile  slate  by  the  Scotch 

Besides  tlfis,   disturbances  of  a  serious  adventurer,  Mac  Gregor. — Central  Ameri- 

character  have  existed  in  others  of  the  cacontsunsaiiciquitiesof  a  very  mieresting 

states ;  all  tending  to  show  that  the  people  nature,  which  have  been  but  imperfectly 

are  fer  fixim  being  well  fitted  for  the  deU-  cxatnined   and   described    hitherto,    and 

cate  task  of  seli-govemment.     The  gov-  which  indicate  that  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 

emment  consists  of  a  president,  a  senate,  anls  of  the  country  had  even  attained  a  very 

and  a  chamber  of  representatives.     The  respectable  proficiency  in  the  knowledge 

embolic  is  the  established  reh^on.    No  of  the  arts  of  life.     Near  the  village  of 

other  is  tolerated.     Slavery  is  abolished,  Palenque  are  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  a 

The   commercial   regulations   are   on  a  city  of  several  leagues  in  circumference. 

much  more  liberal  footing  than  in  the  oih-  RemEuns  of  temples,  altars,  and  omamen- 

er  new.  republics.    Foreigners  have  the  tal  stones,  statues  of  deities,  uid  other 

same  rights  vrith  the  natives.  Englishmen  worita  of  sculpture,  are  pennajient  proofi 

and  adventureis  from  the  U,  States  wan-  ofits  former  importance.   Like  reniams  are 

der  over  this  rich  republic,  and  carry  on  found  near  Ocosingo,  in  the  same  part  of 

a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  natives,  the  Central  America.    A  circus,  and  several 

treasures  which  the  country  offers  in  gold  stone  pyranuds,  in  the  valley  of  Copan,  in 

and  mlver  being  in  the  hands  of  the  labor-  Hoiuluras,  are  better  known  than  the  ruins 

ing  class.     The  flag  of  the  United  Prov-  of  Palenque  and  Ocodngo.    Vestiges  of 

ijices  of  Central  America  consists  of  three  the  ci^  of  Utatlan,  before  mentioned,  of 

stripes  of  different  colors,  vrith  three  vol-  Patinamit  and  Mixco,  and  of  many  for- 

canoes  (signifying  the  three  principalprov-  tresses  and  casties  in  the  provkice  of  Que- 

inces — Guatimalo,  Nicaragua  and  Coma-  zaltenango,are  mentioned  by  Juarros  and 

yagua),  under  a  rainbow,  with  the  inscrip-  other  authors. — This  country  ht^  attracted 

tion,  "  God,  concord,  liberty,"    The  prin-  attention  incidentally  of  late,  owing  to  its 

cipal  tovTO,  Guatimala,  and  the  province  geographical  position,  and  the  hope  enter- 

of  the  same  name,  are  so  called  from  the  tamed  hy  many  of  seeing  a   canal  cut 

Indian  word  guanAleiiurfi  (rotten  wood),  across  the  isthmus  in  some  pvt  of  Central 

the   Indian  term  for  Campeachy  wood.  America,  so  as  to  unite  thn  Pacific  and 

Cortez  founded  the  towns  of  Guatimala  Atlantic  oceans  by  a  navigable  chantcL 
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It  has  been  well  described  by  a  native,  suit  of  tlie  tnerfia  of  the  body,  or  ratber 

Domingo JuanoiwboEeaccountbas been  of  Ihe  motion  which,  having  been  oi>ce 

translaied  into  English  1;^  Mr.  Baily—  given  to  the  body,  is  continuSi  by^  means 

Statistical   and  Commercial   Histoiy   of  of  this  tnerfia.    (See  Circvlar  Motion.} 
Guatimala.     (See  also   don  Fraucia  de        Oektbal  MoTion.    (See  Circular  jUb- 

Fuente's  lEslory  of  GuaHmda,  before  and  Hon.) 

itfltr  lAe  ^aniM  ConmKst)  Centre,  Le  {French;  signifying  tht 
Cbstral  Fire.  Many  natural  pliiloso-  centre).  In  the  French  chamber  of  depu- 
pbeis  have  supposed  a  perpetual  lire  to  ties,  the  seats  are  ranged  in  a  semicii'cle  in 
exist  in  the  centre  of  the  enrth,  which  front  of  the  president,  and  leave  only  a, 
they  call  central  fire.  In  ancient  times,  narrow  passage  in  the  centre.  The  nun- 
volcanoes  and  other  eimilar  phenomena  isters  themselves  do  not  Bit,  as  in  England, 
Tfere  e^lained  by  it  At  a  later  period,  among  the  deputies,  but  in  the  front  seat, 
when  it  was  understood  that  such  a  fire  on  the  left  side  of  the  centre.  In  Eng- 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth  was  impossible,  land,  the  miuistiy  is  the  centre  of  the 
the  phrase  was  used  lo  express  die  interior  majority,  and  all  who  do  not  vote  with  it, 
warmth  of  the  earth.  To  this  central  however  different  their  views,  unite  in  the 
warmth  Mairan  ascribes  a  great  part  of  opposition.  In  France,  the  two  chief 
the  warmth  on  tlie  surfiice  of  the  earth,  parties,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
To  a  cerKun  depth,  there  appeals  to  be  a  old,  the  other  to  the  new  system  of  things, 
fixed  temperature  in  the  mierior  of  the  are  opposed  to  each  other  independently  of 
en^,  which  probably  arises  fi<om  the  the  mmisters,  and  thus  enable  the  ministry 
penetrating  heal  of  the  sun.  At  least  ex-  to  maintam  itself)  as  has  been  the  case  till 
periments  show  that  in  hot  climates  tlie  very  lately,  without  belonging  decidedly 
interior  of  llie  earth  is  wanner  than  in  to  either  party.  The  ministry  bestows 
cold  ones.  In  Siberia,  for  instance,  some  many  offices  on  the  condition  that  the 
workmen,  having  penetrated  80  feet  in  officers  shall  always  vote  with  k.  In  the 
digguig  a  well,  found  the  earth  frozen  French  chamber  of  deputies,  the  adherents 
even  at  that  depUi.  Interesting  informa-  of  the  ministry  chiefly  sit  near  their  lead- 
tion  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Biot's  ers,  on  the  seals  in  the  centre  (Ze  eeidri). 
jlstronomk  Physiqiu  (2d  ed,  Paris,  1810),  Here  are  to  be  found,  therefore,  the  pre- 
in  the  3d  vol  15th  chap,  Dt  la  Tempira-  fects,  state-attorneys,  and  other  officers  of 
ture  de  la  Trrre.  the  government,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
Centhal  Forces  ;  those  forces  by  office,  support  all  the  propositions  of  the 
tlie  cooperation  of  which  circular  motion  ministers.  They  are  joined  by  those  who, 
is  produced ;  that  is,  the  centripetal  and  like  the  Doctrinaires  (q.  v.),  imder  the 
ceutiifugaJ  fiirces.  Manynatural  philoso-  ministry  of  Decazes,  keep  the  centre,  in- 
phers  deny  the  existence  of  the  latter,  and  dependently  of  the  two  chief  parlies,  and 
assert  it  to  be  a  mere  mathematical  idea,  support  the  ministem  from  conviction. 
They  say,  a  body,  once  put  in  motion,  (During  the  minisny  of  Vill^le,  tne  Doc' 
continues  its  motion  in  tlie  some  direction,  Irinaires  went  over  almost  wholly  to  the 
and  with  the  same  velociQ',  without  the  side  of  the  oppoation.)  But  private  opin- 
interposition  of  a  new  power,  on  accoimt  ion,  and  the  circiUTBlances  by  which  it  is 
of  its  inertia.  Now  the  heavenly  bodies  influenced,  often  operate  so  powerfully, 
were  impelled,  in  the  beginning,  by  the  that  parties  even  appear  in  the  centre.  It 
Creator,  with  an  almigh^  power,  and  is  itself  divided  into  a  right  and  Jefl  side, 
would  be  obliged,  by  their  inertia,  to  go  The  members  of  the  late  ministry,  pre- 
on  eternally  in  one  dtfection,  and  vrith  me  ceding  that  of  prince  Polignac,  belonged 
same  velocity,  if  tliey  were  not  attracted,  chiefly  to  the  moderate  party. — In  Eng- 
in  all  points  of  their  motion,  towards  a  land,  the  members  of  the  parliament  also 
point  out  of  this  direction,  by  which  a  cir-  at  on  different  ades,  according  to  their 
cular  motion  is  produced.  Of  the  first  party.— In  the  U.  States  of  North  Araer- 
moving  force,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  ica,  the  se^ts  are  decided  by  lot,  in  botli 
question.  That  power  by  wliich  the  houses,  and  thus  tiie  members  of  all  par- 
heavenlj  bodies  are  drawn  towards  points  ties  are  distributed  all  over  the  house. 
out  of  their  rectilinear  path,  is  called  the  Centrifdoal  Force,  in  astronomy,  is 
caitripettd  force.  This  power  would  put  the  force  by  reason  of  which  the  heavenly 
the  heavrai^  body  in  motion  if  it  were  at  bodies,  in  Uieir  revolutions,  tend  to  fly  oft 
rest ;  as  it  finds  it  already  in  motion,  it  from  Ihe  centre.  The  circular  motion 
clianges  its  direction  at  every  point.  The  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  perpetual 
case  is  quite  different  with  the  centrifi^al  conflict  of  the  cenirifugal  and  centripetal 
force.     This  appears  to  be  merely  the  re-  forces. 
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Centripetal    Force.      (See   Central  miles  in   length,   and  from  10  to  90  in 

threes.)  breadth;  low.  20°  4^  to  21°  18'  E.;  lat. 

Centdries  of  MAODEBtTRQ.    The  first  38°  to  38°  28'  N. ;  square  niilcs  340,  with 

comprehensive  woric   of  the   Protestants  63^0  inhahitanS,  who  own  400  veesels 

on  Ihe  history  of   the  Christian  church  of  different  kinds.     The  island  has  203 

was  so  called,  because  it  was  divided  into  towns  and  villages,  three  ports,  and  excel- 

centuries,  each  volume  containing  a  hun-  lent  andioring  places  and  bays.     The  cli- 

dred  yeara,  and  was  first  written  at  Mag-  mate  is  warm  and  delightful,  the  landscape 

debiirg.    Matthias  Flaciua  (q.  v.)  formed  is  adorned  with  flowers  during  the  whole 

the  plan  of  it  in  1352,  in  oiiicr  to  prove  year,  and  the  trees  yield  two  crops  of  fruit 

the  agreement  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  annually.    A  great  part  of  the  soil  is  de- 

with  that  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  voted  to  the  production  of  raisins,  cur- 

the  difference  between  the  la.tter  and  that  rants,  wine,  oil,   citrons,  melons,  pome- 

of  the  Catholics.     Joh.  Wigand,  Maltli.  granntes    and    cotton.      The  raifflns  are 

Judex,  Basilius  Faber,  Andreas  Corvinus,  preferred  to  those  of  any  odier  of  the 

and  Thomas  Holzhuter,  were,  after  Fla-  Grecian  islands,  and  even  to  those  of  the 

cius,  the  chief  writers  and  editors.     Some  Morea.     About  2500  tons  are  produced 

Lutheran  princes  and  nobles  patronised  annually.     Between  95  and  30,000  casks 

it,  and  many  learned  men  assisted  m  the  of  oil,  and  50,000  of  wine,  5  or  6,000,000 

work,  which  was  drawn,  with  great  care  pounds  of  currants,  and  100,000  pounds 

and  fidelity,   from  the   original  sources,  of  cotton,  are  likewise  obtained  yearly. 

compiled  with  sound  'judgment,  and  writ-  Silks,  medicinal  herbs,  oranges  and  lemons 

ten  in  Latin.     It  was  continued  by  the  are  also  raised.    The  system  of  agriculture 

caituTiaiores  (as  the  editors  were  called)  adopted  by  the  great  land  owners  requires 

only  to  130O,     It  was  published  at  Bale,  that  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  grain  and 

from  1559  to  1574,in  13  vois.fol^atgreat  meat  consumed  in  ^e  island  should  be 

expense.      A  good   modem  edition,  by  imported  from  die  Morea.    "The  island  is 

Baumgarten  and  Seniier,  which  reaches,  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes.    Cepha- 

however,  only  to  the  year  500,  appeared  Ionia  belonged  to  the  Venetians  until  1797, 

at  Niu-emburg,  from  1757  to  1765,  in  6  when  the  French  took  possession  of  it. 

vols.  4to.    A  good  abridgment  was  pre-  Since  1815,  it  has  belonged  to  the  repub- 

pared    by    Lucas    Oaiander    (Tilbingen,  lie  of  (he  united  Ionian  islands,  (q.  v.)  (See 

1593—1604,  9  vols.  4to.),  of  which  the  Napier's  Statistierd  ^comt  of  the  Island 

Tubingen  edition,  160?  and  J608  (usually  qfCefalonia,  London,  1834.)— The  ancient 

in  four  thick  vols.  4to.),  comprehends  also  name  of  the  island  was  CephaUenia,  imta 

the  jisriod  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  cen-  die  mythological  Cephalus,  husband  of 

tury.    The  Catholics  finding  lliemselves  Procris.     It  was  tributary  to  Thebes,  the 

attacKcd  in  this  alarming  way,  and  con-  Macedonians  and  the  jEtoliaiB,  til!  the 

fitted  by  matters  of  iact,  Baronius  (q.  v.)  Romans  took  it.    In  the  tune  of  Thucydi- 

wiDte  his  Annals,  in  opposition  to   the  des,  it  had  four  cities  ;  Same,  Prone,  Cra 

Ctnturvc  nil  and  Pale.     Strabo  only  knew  of  two. 

Cemturt  (Latin  ceniun'a] ;   a  division        Cepbalus  ;  the  son  of  Creueajaccord- 

of  100  men.    This  kind  of  division  was  ing  lo  some,  the  son  of  Deioneus,  king  of 

very  common  widi  the  Komaais,  and  was  Phocis,  and  of  Diomede.     He  was  the 

used,  in  general,  to  denote  a  particular  husband  of  Procris.      Shortly  after  his 

body,  although  this  might  not  conttun  es-  marriage,  Aurora  carried  off  the  beautiful 

actly  100  men.     Thus  centuries,  in  the  youth  while  he  was  hunting  on  mount 

army,  were  the  companies  into  which  the  Hjmeltus.     lie  reilised  the  love  of  the 

Koman  lemons  were  divided.    Tliis  name  goiidess,  who  induced  him  to  put  Ihe  vir- 

waa  also  given  to  the  diviaoiis  of  the  stx  tue  of  his  wife  to  a  tritil  which  it  could 

clauses  of  the  people,  introduced  by  Ser-  not  withstand.    Procris,  m  return,  tempted 

lius  Tullius.     The  first  class  contained  him  likewise,  and  he  yielded  also,    Leam- 

80,  to  which  were  added  the  18  centuries  ing  their  mutual  weakness,  they  became 

of  the  knights ;  the  three  following  classes  reconciled.    But  Procris  subsequently  be- 

had  each  20  centuries,  tlie  fiflh  30,  and  came  jealoiK  of  her  husband,  and  con- 

the  sixth   only  1  century-     The   people  cealed  heiself  in  a  wood  to  watch  him. 

voted  m  the  public  elections  by  centunes.  He  mistook  her,  among  the  leaves,  for  a 

(See  CeiisiM.)  wild  anunal,  and  killed  her.    On  this,  he 

CEPHAi.oHiA,orCEPAi.oNiA;  thelargest  was  banished  from  Greece  bythe  court 

of  the  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  west  of  of  Areopagus,  or,  as  some  relate,  killed 

the  Morea,  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  golfo  di  himself  with  the  same  dart  which  had 

PattasBo,  or  gulf  of  Lepanto,   about  40  destroyed  Procris. 
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Cebaccsv  Jowph,  bom  at  Rome,  was  ductions  of  agriciiltiire,  also  the  festivals 

an  eniinem  Watuaiy,  wnen  die  revolution  of  Ceres. 

ill  Ilia  native  city  induced  him  to  give  up  Ceremohial  of  the  European  Pow- 

the  practice  of  his  art,  and  engage  in  poU-  ers.     One  of  the  many  ridiculous  usages 

tics.     In  1799,  he  was  amoog  die  warmest  and  pompous  nullities,  of  which  such  a 

paitisana  of  the  new  republic.     On  the  number  have  arisen  in  Europe,  principtdly 

refistablishment  of  the  j>apal  authority,  he  from  confounding  the  interests  and  honor 

was  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  and  weut  to  of  the  peison  ol  the  monarch  with  the 

Paris,  where  he  was  employed  in  making  interests  and  honor  of  the  nation,  is  the 

a  bust  of  the  tirst  consul.    Neverthele^  subject  of  this  article ;  which  has  given 

he  joined  the  youngFrench  artists  whom  rise  to   much  war  and    ctaifiision,   and 

he  had  known  at  Rome,  and  whose  ar-  tlirown  many  obstacles  in   the  way   of 

dene  republican  opinions  coincided  with  peace.    After  the  thirty  yenra'  war,  a  war 

his  own,  in  a  conspiracy  against  Bona-  of  wits,  of  equal  length,  was  carried  on 

parte,  in  whom  he  saw  only  die  oppre^or  among  the  ambassadoie,  on  the  subject  of 

of  his  country.    In  October,  1800,  he  was  etiquette.     It  is  evident  that  no  indepen- 

airesied  at  the  opera,  with  Arena,  Damer-  dent  state  can  actually  have  precedence  of 

ville  and  Topino  Lebnin.     Before  the  tri-  another;  but,  as  the  weaker  seek  the  pro- 

bunal,  he  answered  only  in  monosyllables  tection  and  fiiendship  of  the  more  povfer- 

to  the  questions  put  to  him.     He  was  ful,  there  arises  a  priority  of  rank.    This 

sentenced  to  death,  together  with  his  ac-  has  occasioned  the  gradual  establishment 

complices,  and  ascended  ihe  scaiiiild,  Feb.  of  dignities,  rank,  and  acts  of  respect  to 

1801,  vritli  great  firmness.    The  death  of  states,  their  rulers  and  representatives,  by 

this  disciple,  and  almost  rival,  of  Oanova,  which  means  (in  contradistinction  to  the 

<vas  a  greac  loss  to  sculpture.  internal  etiquette  of  a  state)  an  intema- 

Cebberds  ;  a  three-headed  dog,  with  tional  ceremonial  has  been  formed,  1o  the 

snakes  for  hair,  the  offspring  of  Echidna  observance  of  which  ftr  more  considera- 

by  Typhon,  the  most  terrible  of  the  ^ants  tion  is  often  paid  than  to  the  fiillilment 

that  attempted  to  storm  heaven.    At  his  of  the  most  sacred  contracts.     Louis  XIV 

bark,  hell  trembled,  and,  when  he   got  carried  this   folly  furtlier,  perhaps,  than 

loose  from  his  hundred  chains,  even  the  any  one  before  or  after  him.     To  this  in- 

Furies  could  not  tame  him.     He  watched  tcmationai  ceremonial  belong,  1.  Titles  of 

the  entrance  of  Tartarus,  or  the  regions  rulers.    Accident  made  the  imperial  aud 

of  the  dead,  and  ftwned  on  those  who  reg^  titles  the  highest,  and  thus  conferred 

entered,  but  seized  and  devoured   those  advantages  apart  from  the  power  of  the 

who  attempted  to  return.    Hercules  only  princes.    After  Charlemagne,  the  Roman 

subdued  him.    Thus  says  the  Greek  my-  emperors  were  conadered  as  the  sove- 

thology.      In  the    article    Cetnetery,    the  reigns  of  Christendom,   maintained  the 

reader  will  find   that  it  was   cuslomwy,  hi^cst  rank,  and  even  asserted  the  dc- 

among  the  Egyptians,  after  a  corpse  had  pendence   of   the    kings  on   themselves, 

been  solemn^'  ouried,  to  bid  ferewell  to  For  this   reason,    several    kin^   in   the 

the  deceased  three  times,  with   a  loud  middle  ages,  to  demonstrate  their  Indepen- 

voice.    To  express  the  circumstance  that  deuce,  Bkewise  gave  their  crowns  the  tide 

the  deceased  had  been  honored  with  the  of  ititperinl.     England,  for  example,  in  all 

rites  of  burial  and   the   lamentations  of  its  public  acts,  is  still  styled  the  imperial 

his  friends,  they  represented,  in  the  le-  croiim.     The   kings  of  France  received 

gend  imprinted  on  the  mummy^  or  en-  from  the   Tuiks  and   Africans  the   title 

gra^'ed  on   the  tomb,  the  figure  of  the  tmpereur  de  FVanee,     In  progress  of  time, 

hoise  of  the  Nile,  which  the  Greeks  mis-  tlie  kings  were  less  willins  to  concede  to 

took  for  a  dog,  and  represented  it  with  the  imperial  title,  of  itself)  superiority  to 

three  heads,  in  order  to  express  the  three  the   royaL    2.   Acknowledgment  of  the 

cries  or  fiurewells.     The  Egyptians  called  titles  and  rank  of  nders.     Formerly,  the 

this  hieii>glypliic  oms,   and  the   Greelts  popes  and  emperorsarpogated  the  right  of 

cerber,  from  tiie  Egyptian  center,  a  word  granting  these  dignities ;  but  the  principle 

that  means  the  cry  of  tkt  toiiA.     ltisnatu<  was    afterwards    established,   that  every 

rol,  therefore,   to  suppose  the   Egyptian  people  could  grant  to  its  nilers,  at  pleasure, 

mat  the  basis  of  the   Greek  myfhos   of  a  title,  the  recognition  of  which  rests  on 

Cerberus,     (See  page  148  in  Lecturta  on  the   pleasure   of   other  powers,  and   on 

JSeroglypkies  and  Egwtian  ^HgidtUs,  by  treaties.   Some  titles  were,  therefore,  never 

(he  marquis  Spuieto,  London,  lffi9,  8vo.)  recognised,  or  not  till  after  die  lapse  of 
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rial  title  of  RuBsia,  the  new  titles  of  Gsr-  of  Vienna,  a  discussion  took  place  re- 
man princes,  &c.  3,  Marks  of  respect  speciing  the  settling  of  [he  i^ink  of  the 
conformable  to  the  rank  and  titles  of  European  powers,  and  its  inseparable  con- 
sovereigns.  To  the  rcyal  prerogatives,  so  sequences ;  and  the  eoiiiinjssion  appointed 
called  (which,  however,  were  conceded  to  for  the  purpose  by  the  eight  powers,  who 
various  states  which  were  neither  king-  signed  die  peace  of  Paris,  mode  in  their 
donis  nor  einpires,  such  as  Venice,  the  scheme  a  tlivision  of  the  powers  into  three 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  the  electorates),  classes.  But,  as  opijiions  were  by  no 
pertained  the  right  of  sending  ambassa-  means  unanimous  on  the  subject,  most 
dors  of  the  first  class,  &c.  In  connexion  of  the  plenipotentiaries  voting  for  tiiree 
with  this,  there  is  a  much  contested  point,  classes,  Portugal  and  Spain  for  two,  and 
viz.  that  of  precedence  or  priority  of  rank,  loivj  Castlereagh  entirely  rejecting  the 
i.  e.  of  tiie  right  of  assuming  the  more  principle  of  classification,  as  the  source  of 
honorable  station  on  any  occasion,  either  constant  difficulties,  the  question  respect- 
personally,  at  meetings  of  the  princes  ing  the  rank  of  the  powers  was  suflered 
themselves,  or  of  their  ambassadors,  at  to  resE,andtheambassadors  of  thecrown- 
fomial  assemUies,  &&,  or  by  wriling,  as  ed  heads  were  merely  divided  into  tiiree 
in  the  fonn  and  signature  of  swt«  papers,  classes,  (Seejjfintrfers,  J^re^n.)  Rulers 
There  is  never  a  want  of  grounds  for  of  equal  dignity,  when  they  nmke  visits, 
supporting  a  claim  to  precedence.  As  the  concede  to  each  other  the  precedence  at 
councils,  m  the  middle  ages,  afforded  tlie  home:  in  other  cases,  where  the  prece- 
most  frequent  occasion  of  such  controver-  dence  is  not  settled,  tiiey  or  ieir  ambas- 
sies,  the  popes  often  interfered.  Of  the  sadors  take  turns,  till  a  compromise  is  ef- 
several  arrangemeoia  of  the  rank  of  the  fected  in  some  way, — Many  states  claim 
European  powers,  which  emanated  from  not  a  precedence,  but  merely  an  equality. 
the  popes,  the  principal  is  the  one  promul-  But,  it  neither  can  be  obtained,  there  are 
gated  m  1504,  by  Julius  II,  through  his  several  means  of  avoiding  the  scandalous 
master  of  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Crassis,  in  scenes  lliat  formerly  so  often  occuiTed. 
which  the  European  nations  followed  The  ruler  either  comes  incognito,  or  sen<ls 
each  other  in  tins  order : — 1.  the  Roman  an  ambassador  of  different  tank  from  his 
empei-or  [emperor  of  Germany);  2.  the  vrith  whom  he  contests  the  precedence; 
king  of  Rome ;  3.  the  king  of  France ;  4.  or  tiie  rulers  or  their  ambassadors  do  not 
the  king  of  Spain  ;  5.  of  Arragon ;  6.  of  appear  on  public  occasions ;  or,  if  they  do, 
Portugd;  7.  of  England;  8.  of  Sicily;  9.  it  is  with  a  reservation  respecting  tiieir 
ofScotland;  10.  ofHungary;  11.  ofNa-  dignity.  In  treaties  between  two  powers, 
varre ;  12.  of  Cyprus ;  13.  of  Bohemia ;  two  copies  are  made,  and  each  is  signed 
14.  of  Poland ;  15.  of  Denmark ;  16.  re-  by  only  one  party ;  or,  if  both  agn,  each 
public  of  Venice ;  17,  duke  of  Breta^e ;  party  receives  the  copy  in  which  it  holds 
18,  duke  of  Burgundy;  19.  clectorolBa-  the  pkce  of  honor.  According  to  tiie 
varia;  20.  of  Saxony;  21.  of  Branden-  above-mentioned  resolution  respecting  the 
burg ;  22.  archduke  of  Austria ;  23.  duke  relative  tank  of  ambassadors,  which  forms 
of  Savoy ;  24.  grand-duke  of  Florence ;  the.  17th  affix  to  the  final  act  of  the  con- 
25.  duke  of  Milan ;  26,  duke  of  Bavaria ;  cress  of  Vienna,  the  order  to  be  observed 
37.  of  Lorraine.  This  order  of  rank  was  by  the  ambassadors  in  signing  public  pa- 
not,  indeed,  universally  received ;  but  it  pers  or  treaties  between  poweis,  in  re- 
contained  a  firuilful  germ  of  future  quar-  spect  to  which  the  rule  of  alternate  pre- 
rels ;  some  states,  which  vrere  benefited  cedence  exists,  sliall  be  determined  by  lot. 
by  the  arrangement,  insisting  upon  its  In  England  and  France,  fiir  less  ceremo- 
adoption,  and  others,  from  opposite  rea-  nial  is  observed,  in  the  official  style,  than 
sons,  refiising  to  acknowledge  it.    To  sup-  in  (Jermany,*  where  forms  and  titles  are 

Sort  their  claims  for  precedence,  the  can-  carried  to  an  absui^  extent,  and  the  cere- 

idales  sometimes  relied  on  the  leneth  of  ,  Tn^  cii__-  _  •         ■    .          <■  -l    j 

,,,,11          ,     .           ,    .  °~      .  Ine  lollowiiie  IS  an  iiisiance  of  (lie  deeree  of 

time  which  had  elapsed  smce  their  fami-  foUy  m  which  ihe  love  of  titles  bus  been  ciSied  in 

lies    became    independent,   or  since    the  Germany,     Wo  do  doi  say  that  it  was  oilai  car- 

introduction  of  Ciuistiaiuty  into  thfiir  do-  "^^  ^  this  eiioiii.buiihe  instance  is  loo  good  lo  be 

minions;  sometimes  on  tiie  form  of  gov-  ,T''l?i   *'«"»'»  "l^."f.[l'e  name  or&.|rf,  in 

..Vl             i_        *.                 ..I      .-I  'be  171b  ccnlury.  bad  his  likeaess  taken,  ajid  ac- 

emment,  tiie  number  of  crovms,  tiie  titles,  wording  to  the  lUion  of  the  i>«^<<^ias  ret^T 

achievements,  extent  of  possessions,  &c.,  EentedBiandiiiguoderacnicifii.    Ftwm  his  mouth 

pertwning  to  each.    But  no  definite  rules  proceeded  the  words  i>mBiiK  A™  CftHjfc,OBiii»?Bc? 

have  been  estabhshed,  by  which  states  ai«  ™<1  fromihe  mouili  of  Jie  Savior  the  followbia:  an. 

tl^si^ated  B«  beh^g_  o/the  iij^t,^ second,  r^^"^^,  ^^rjfe.'^'"^ 


tiiirc^f 


fourth,  &:c.  rank.     At  tiie  congress     mei-ilissaaealgiitdi^mssime,imiii>ioinitOlt 
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moDJal  words,  which  extend  even  to  the  revoked  the   curse  which  she  had  pro- 

pronouna  by  which  the  princes  are  des-  nounced  upon  the  earlii,  and  restottw  to 

ignated,    it  is  not  possible   to   translate,  it  liie  and  fertility.    Jasion,  to  whom  waa 

Emperors  and  kings  mutually  style  eacli  attrilnited  the  introduction  of  agriciiltui-e 

otiier  broUier,  while  they  call  princes  of  into  Crete,  was,  by  her,  the  father  of  Plu- 

less  degree  cousin.      The   German  em-  tus,  the  god  of  riches.    Jupiter,  inflamed 

perors  formerly  used  the  term  thou  in  ad-  vnik  jeafousy,  slew  Jasion  with  a  ihun- 

dressing  other  princes.    The  toe,  by  which  derbolt.    AU  these  circumstances  refer  to 

monarchs  etyle  ibemeelTea,  is  used  either  the  invention  and  extending  of  agriculiui«. 

from  an  assumption  of  state,  or  from  a  "Ceres  has,"  says   Hirt,  "in  the  repre- 

feeting  of  modesty,  on  the  supposition  tliat  sentatious  of  her,  die  same  lotiy  stature 

/would  sound  despolical,  while  we  seems  and  the  same  matronly  appearance  as  Ju- 

to  include  the  whole  administration,  &e. ;  no ;  yet  there  is  something  milder  in  her 

but   the  first  reason   is  the   more  prob-  aspect  than  in  that  of  the  queen  of  the 

able.  gods ;  her  eye  is  less  widely  opened,  and 

Ceres  (with  t!ie  Greeks,  Demeler,  or  softer,  her  forehead  lower,  and,  instead  of 

Deo.)     She  is  particularly  the  goddess  of  the  high  diadem,  her  hair  is  bound  with  a 

Ihe  earth,  or  the  productive  and  fruitfid  light  wrealli  or  a  ample  band."    She  has 

earth.    She  was  distinguished,  especiaUy,  in  her  hand  a  torch,  often  a  sickle,  a  horn 

as  the  inventress  of  agriculture  (hence  her  of  plenty,  or  a  wreath.    Her  festivals  in 

attributes  of  blades  and  ears  of  com},  and  Rome  were  called  tlie  Cerealian;  in  Greece, 

also  as  tlie  foimder  of  civil  society,  who  Thesmophorian    and    Eleusinian.      (See 

6xed  the  wandering  savages  to  tlie  soil,  Egj/plian    Mythology.] — Concerning   the 

and  thuss>>tlenedtheirmanuers,gave  them  planet  of  this  name,  see  Planets. 

the  rights  of  proper^,  the  protec^on  of  CEREtis,  niGHT-BLOoitina.    (See  Coc- 

laws   (hence  her  name    The»raopkoros),  taa.) 

and  with  these  a  love  of  country.    These  Cesico  (anciently  CyOiera),  an  island  in 

ideas  are  suitably  expressed  in  the  works  the  Mediterranean,  separated  from  the  Mo- 

of  art.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn  rea  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  belonging  to  the 

and  Rhea,   bom   near  Enna,  in   Sicily,  lonianrepublicof  the  Seven  Islands;  ton, 

which   refers  to  Ihe  finitfiilness  of  that  23°  E. ;  lat.  36°  28'  N. ;  population,  8  or 

island.     By  Jupiter,  her  brother,  slie  was  10,000  ;  sq.  m.  95.     It  is  dry  and  moun- 

mother  of  Proserpine.    When  her  daugh-  tmnous,  and  produces  neither  com,  wine, 

tcr  was  afterwards  carried  off  by  Plulo,  nor  oil,  sufikcient  for  the  inhabitants ;  yet 

Ceres  resolved  to  wander  over  the  whole  some  of  the  valleys  are   ferli'j  ■■   ^eep, 

earth,  in  the  human  shape,  in  search  of  her.  hares,  quails,  tunles  and  falcons  trt  abun- 

She  lighted  her  torch  at  the  fires  of  JExaa,  dant.    It  was  anciently  sacred  w  Venus. 

and  mounted  her  chariot,  drawn  W  drag-  Ceeigo  or  Ktipsixi  (anciently  £^(Aera), 

ons.     But  her  endeavors  were   fruitless,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  the  i^and  of 

Hecate  merely  informed  her  that  she  had  Cerigo,  defended  by  a  castle,  situated  on  a 

heard  the  cries  of  the  ravislied  maid.    She  sharp  rock,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  with  a 

arrived,  at  last,  at  Eleusis,  where  tlie  hos-  small  haif>or  ;  Ion.  22°  54'  E. ;   lat.  SS' 

pitable  Celeus  received  her.    When  she  SS*  N. ;  pop.  1,200.    It  is  the  see  of  a 

departed  from  his  house,  she  permitted  Greek  bisliop. 

him  to  consecrate  to  her,  in  that  place,  en  CERinTHvs.    (See  Gnostics  anAMillea~ 

altar  and  temple,  gave  to  his  eon  Triptol-  nium.) 

emus  her  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  and  Ceridm,  a  rare  metal,  was  discovered 

taught  him  the  cultiTation  of  wlieat,  that  in  1803,  by  M.  M.  Hisinger  and  Berzelius, 

he  might  spread  it  over  the  whole  earth,  in    a    Swedish  mineral,  known  by  the 

and  distribute  among  men  the  gitis  of  the  name  of  cerile.    Dr.  Thomson  has  since 

goddess.    At  length,  the  all-seeingeyes  of  found  it,  to  the  extent  of  34  per  cent.,  in  a 

the  god  of  day  discovered  to  her  the  resi-  mineral  from  Greenland,  called  aUanHe. 

dence  of  her  beloved  daughter,  and,  filled  The  properties  of  cerium  are,  in  a  great 

with  anger,  she  demanded  of  Jupiter  her  measure,  unknovni,     it  is  a  brittle,  white 

restoration  from  hell.    Jupiter  granted  her  metal,  wliich  reasts  the  actioc  of  nitric, 

"etition    on    iMndition    that    Proserpine  but  is  dissolved  hy  nitro-muriatic  acid, 

had  eaten  nothing  in  Pluto's  realms.     But  Cekquozzi,  Michael  Angelo;  aRoman 

she  had,  in  fact,  ealeu  part  of  a  pomcgran-  painter  of  tiie  17th  century,  who  received 

ote.  Ceres,  therefore,  obtained  her  request  the  surname  deUe  batlagUe  (battle  painter;, 

only  BO  &r  ^  this,  that  her  daughter  was  and,  at  a  later  period,  mat  of  delle  hojnhcc- 

allowed  to  remain  half  the  year  in  the  up-  eia(e,  because,  in  imitation  of  Peter  Lanr, 

per  world.     Aiier  finding  Proserpine,  alie  he  painted  ludicrous  scenes  taken  &um 
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low  life.     In  the  palace  Spada,  at  Rome,  pounding  and  bruising',  however,  are  ex- 

ia    a    picture    representing     Masaniello  tremely  injurious  to  the  health.     The  duac, 

among  tlie   Lazzeroni,  painted  by  him.  if  swallowed,  causes  a  dangerous  disease. 

He  was  bom  at  Rome,  in  1603,  and  died  called  the  painter's  colic.     Mr.  Ward,  an 

in  166D.  Englishman,  invented  a  machine  to  guard 

Certiorari,  inlaw;  a  ivrit,  the  pur-  against  its  pernicious  effects.     Muchofthe 

port  of  which  is  to  remove  convictions,  ceruse  which  is  sold  in  the  shops  is  adul- 

orders  or  proceedings  before  magistrates,  terated  by  a  mixture  of  chalk, 

indictments,  and  records  in  civil  actions  Cerpttj,  Giuseppe  Antonio  Joachimn ; 

btfore  judgment,  and,  under  special  dr-  bom  at  Turin,  June  13di,1738,one  of  the 

cumstances,  <i/i«r  judgment,  from  inferior  last  members  of  the  order  of  die  Jesuits, 

courts  into  the  coutts  above,  vriih  a  view  (previously  to  its  dissolution  in  1773),  and 

that  the  party  may  have  justice  done  to  oneof  then- most  eminent  professors  la  the 

him,  or  diat  the  superior  court  may  see  college  at  Lyons,    His   Apology  for  the 

whether  the  justices  or  court  below,  be-  Jesuits  attracted  much  attention.    He  had 

lore   which  the  proceedings  have  taken  already  published  two  discourees  upon  the 

place   previously   to  the  ceiiiorari  being  means  of  preventing  duels,  and  on  the 

obtained,  have  kept  tnlhin  the  limits  of  reasons  why  modem  republics  have  not 

tJieir  jurisdiction.      This  writ,  from   the  reached  the  splendorof  die  ancient.     The 

momentof  its  delivery  to  the  judges  of  the  last  received  the  prize  of  the  academy  of 

court  below,  or  magistrate,  suspends  their  Dijon.      The    Apology    for    the    Jesuits 

Eower,  and  any  subsequent  proceedings  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  dauphin.  He 
y  them  are  void  and  coram  nonjuJice.  was  at  Paris  when  the  revolution  broke 
Although  the  writ  of  certiorari  removes  out,  in  1789.  His  principles,  and,  per- 
the  recoiii  from  the  inferior  court  into  the  haps,  a  desire  of  revenging  the  humilia- 
court  above,  yet  the  court  above  does  not  tions  which  he  had  esperienced  as  a  de- 
take  up  the  cause  where  the  proceedings  fenderof  the  Jesuits,  made  him  one  of  the 
stopped,  but  be^ns  de  novo,  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  new  order 
Ceruse,  or  white  lead,  is  an  oxyde  of  of  things.  He  was  intimately  connected 
lead,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  witli  Mirabeau,  and  labored  much  for  him. 
m  prepared  as  an  article  of  commerce,  by  He  also  jiubfished  several  pamphlets, 
the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  the  metal  among  which  was  a  Minuiirf.  svr  la  JVecM- 
Platesof  lead,  being  exposed  to  the  vapors  siti  &  Contributions  pob-ioiigtKa.  In 
arising  from  hoiUiig  vinegar,  are  oxydized  1791,  he  was  a  member  of  the  lepslative 
by  the  action  of  die  eut  and  the  affiniQ[  of  assembly.  Some  time  after,  he  delivered, 
the  acid.  To  obtain  it  in  large  quantities,  in  the  church  of  St.  Eusiache,  a  funeral 
plates  of  lead,  about  3  feet  long,  6  inches  discoui^e  upon  Mirabeau.  Exhausted  by 
broad,  and  1  Bne  thick,  are  rolled  up  in  his  zealous  exertions,  hediedFeb.2,1792. 
such  a  manner,  that  a  space  of  bali  an  The  city  of  Paris  called  a  sh^et  after  his 
inch  or  an  incli  is  left  between  each  roll  name. 

These  rolls  are  fixed,  perpendicularly,  m  Cervantes  Saavesra,  Miguel  de,  one 
earthen  vessels,  which,  at  the  bottom,  con-  of  the  greatest  writers  of  modem  times, 
tain  strong  vinegar.  The  latter,  however,  was  probably  born  at  Alcala  de  Henares, 
must  not  touch  the  plates ;  and,  to  prevent  in  1547.  His  parents  removed  from  this 
this,  some  little  bars  are  placed  over  it,  in  place  to  Madricf,  when  he  was  about  seven 
the  form  of  a  cross.  The  vessels  are  then  years  old.  Their  limited  means  made  it 
covered  with  plates  of  lead,  and,  being  desirable  that  he  should  fix  on  some  pro- 
placed  horizontally  in  tan  or  horse-dung,  fesMonal  study ;  but  he  followed  his  ir- 
are  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat.  The  vine-  re^stible  inclination  to  poetry,  which 
gar  now  rises  in  vapors,  which  settle  on  his  master,  Juan  Lopez,  encouraged, 
the  surfaces  of  the  lead  plates,  penetrate  Ele^es,  ballads,  sonnets,  and  a  pastoral, 
them,  and  dissolve  a  great  portion  of  the  FSena,  were  the  first  productions  of  his 
metal.  In  the  space  of  from  3  to  6  weeks,  poetical  genius.  Poverty  compelled  him 
the  vapors  of  the  acetic  acid  become  satu-  to  quit  his  coimtry,  at  the  age  of  '£!,  lo 
rated  with  lead,  and  chan^  the  latter  into  seek  maintenance  elsewhere.  He  ii^ent 
a  whitish  substance,  which,  after  some  to  Italy,  where  he  became  page  to  the 
time,  is  scraped  offthe  plates,  unrolled  for  cardinal  Gitiho  Aquaviva,  in  Rome.  In 
this  purpose.  The  plates  are  then  rolled  1570,  he  sewed  under  the  papjj  com- 
up  ag^,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated,  mander,  M.  A.  Colonna,  in  the  war  against 
Ceruse  is  extensively  used  in  tlie  manu-  the  Turks  and  African  coisairs,  with  dis- 
fajjture  of  oil  paints,  and,  for  this  purpose,  tjnguished  courage.  In  tlie  battle  of  Le- 
;t  is  reduced  to   a  fine  powder.      The  panto,  he  lost  his  left  hand.     Ailerlhis,  ho 
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joined  the  troops  at  Naples,  in  the  service  applause,-  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  the 

of  the  Spanish  king.     In  1575,  returning  whole  of  Europe  joined.    Cerviinles'  true 

to  his  country,  he  waa  talien  by  the  cor-  poetical  genius  was  nowhere  bo  powerflil- 

sairAmautManii,  and  sold  in  Alters  as  a  !y  displayed  as  in  his  Don  Quixote,  which, 

slave.    He  remained  in  slavery  lor  seven  notwithstanding  its  prosaic  purpose  and 

years.     Servitude,  ftr  from  subduing  his  its  satirical  auii,  is  full  of  genuine  poetry, 

mind,  served  to  strengthen  liis  faculties.  While  it  struggles  against  the  prevaihng 

Vinceiite  de  los  Rios  and  M.F.  Navarrete,  false  romance  of  the  time,  it  displays  the 

his  chief  biographers,  relate  the  bold  but  most  truly  romantic  spirit.     The  extraor- 

unsuccessful  plane  which  he  formed  to  ob-  dinary  good  ibrtuue  of  the  work  did  not 

tain  his  freedom ;  but,  as  the  only  informa-  extend  to  tlie  author.    All  his  attempts  to 

tion  we  have  of  that  period  of  liis  life  is  better  his  conditiou  were  unsuccessful, 

from   his  own  novel  (the   Piisonerl,  of  and  he  lived  retired,  with  his  genius  and 

which  we  cannot  positively  say  that  it  re-  his  poverty,  and  a  modest  though  proud 

lates  merely  the  facts  of  his  imprisonment,  estiinatioQ  of  his  merits.    Afler  an  interval 

we   cannot  determine,  with  great  accu-  of  some  yeajs,  he  again  appeared  before 

raej,    liis    adventures    in   Barbary.      In  the  public,  in  1613,  with  Twelve  Novels 

ISSO,  his  fiiends  and  relations  at  length  (which  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Boc- 

ransomed  him.    At  the  bepuning  of  the  caccio's),  and  his  Journey  to  Parnassus — 

fallowing  year,  he  arrived  in  Spain,  and  an  attempt  to  improve  the  taste  of  his  na- 

fiom  this  time  lived  in  seclusion,  entirely  tion.     In  1615,  he  published  8  new  dra- 

devoted  to  the  muses.     It  was  natural  to  mas,  with  intermezzos,  which,  however, 

expect  something  uncommon  from  a  man,  were   indifierenlly  received.     Envy   and 

who,  with  inexhaustible  invention,  great  ill  will,  in  tlie  mean  time,  assailed  him, 

richness  of  imagination,  keen  wit,  and  a  and  endeavored  to  deprive  the  neglected 

happy  hmnor,  united  a  mature,  penetrat-  author  of  his  literary  tame;  for  which  the 

ing  and  clear  intellect,  and  great  knowl-  delay  of  the  continuation  of  Dtm  Quixote 

e^e  of  real  life,  and  mankind  in  general  afforded  the  pretext     An  tmknown  wri- 

But  it  rarely  hapjtens,  that  expectation  is  t«r  pubUshed,  under  the  name  of  Alonzo 

so  much  surpa^ed  as  was  tiie  case  with  Fernandez  de  Avellaneda,  a  continuation 

Cervantes.    He  began  his  new  poetical  ofthisworii,fullofabuseBg!unst  Cervantes, 

career  with   the   pasbsral  novel    Galatea  Ue  felt  the  malice  of  the  act  painfully,  but 

(1584),  in  which  he  celebrates  his  mistress,  revenged  liiniself  in  a  noble  manner,  by 

Soon  after  die  publication  of  this,  he  tnar-  producing  the  continuation  of  his  Don 

ried.    Being  thus  obliged  to  look  out  for  Quixote   (1615),  the    last    of  his  vrorks 

more  lucrative  labor,    he  employed   hia  which  appeared  during  his  life  time ;   for 

poetical  genius  for  the  stage ;  and,  in  the  his  novel   PersUta  and  Sig%»inunda  was 

course  of  ten  years  fumi^ed  about  thirty  pubhshed  afler  his  death.    He   found   a 

dramas,  amongst  which  his  tragedy  called  faithful  fliend  in  the  count  of  Lenos,  and 

JVumniicia   is   particularly  valued.     He  vras  thus  saved  from  the  death  of  But- 

was  not  BO  successful  in  another  kind  of  ler;  but  poverty,  his  constant  companion 

drama,  particularly  &vored  by  the  Span-  tiirough  life,  remained  true  to  him  till  hia 

iards,  a  tangled  mixture  of  intrigues  and  last  moments.     He  died  at  the  age  of  68, 

adventures;  and  this  was,  doubtless,  the  April  23, 1616,  in  Madrid,  where  he  had 

c^use  why  he  was  supplanted  by  l.ope  resided  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

de  Vega,  who  was  particularly  qualified  He  was  buried  without  any  ceremony,  and 

for  this  land  of  composition.    He,  eoiise-  not  even  a  common  tomtetone  niariis  the 

quently,  gave  up  the  tiieatre,  but,  it  seems,  spot  where  he  rests.     In  addition  to  his 

not  without  refflet.    From  1594  to  1599,  celebrity  as  an  author,  he  left  the  reputa- 

he  lived  retired  at  Seville,  where  he  held  tion  of  a  man  of  a  firm  and  noble  charac- 

a  httle  office.    He  did  not  appear  again  ter,  clear-sighted   to   his  own  faults  and 

as  anauthor  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  those  of  others.    Many  of  his  works  are 

when  he  produced  a  work  which  lura  im-  translated ;   Don  Quixote  into  all  the  lan- 

monalized  his  name— ZJon  Quiio(e.    Cer-  guages  of  Europe, 

vantes    had  in  view,   by   this  work,  to  Oesar.    (See  Crtaar.) 

reform  the  taste  and  opinions  of  his  coun-  Cesarotti,  Melchior;  one  of  tne  most 

ffymen.    He  wshed  to  ridicule  that  ad-  celebrated  of  tiie  Italian  literati  of  the  ISth 

venturous  heroism,  with  all  its  evil  conse-  century ;  bom  at  Padua,  in  1730,  of  a  no- 

quences,  the  source  of  which  was  the  in-  ble  family.     He  devoted  himself  to  Itie 

numerable  novels  on  knight-errantry.  The  belles-lettres,  and  was  soon  chosen  protes- 

beginnlng  of  the  work  was,  at  first,  coldly  sor  of  rhetoric  in  the  seminary  in  which 

reci^ved,  but  soon  met  with  the  greatest  he  was  educated.      He   translated  three 
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tragedies  of  Volt^re — Sitmraimg,LaMort  in  woollen,  cotton  and  eilk  goods,  leather, 

de  Ciiar,  and  Mahmaet,    lu  1762,  iie  went  wne,  salt,  oil,  verdigrie,  eoda,  pilchardB, 

to  Venice,  where  he  translated  Ossian  into  tobacco,  soap,  &c.,  is  considerable.   It  has, 

Italian,  and  was,  in  1768,  appoioted  pro-  likewise,  some  sugar  refineries  and  silk 

feasor  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  manufactories,  and  a  school  for  navigation, 

in  the  university  of  Padua.    Here  he  pub-  In  the  neighbonng  lagoons,  500,000  cwt, 

lished  his  translation  of  Demosthenes  and  of  sa]t  are  mode  annually. 

Horner,  and  his  course  of  Greek  literaiure.  Ceuta  [anciently  Sgifa);  a  city  on  the 

After  the  establishment  of  the  republican  Afiican  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 

government,  in  1797,  he  was  appointed,  by  kingdom  of  Fez,  upon  a  peninsula  oppo- 

the  existing  authorities,  to  write  an  jWy  site  Gibraltar,  with  7400  mhabitants.    It 

on  Studies.    In  this,  he  made  suggestions  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.    It  has  a  strong 

for  the  improvement  of  education.      In  fort.    The  harbor  is  had.   The  Portuguese 

1807  appeared  his  poem  called  Pronea  possessed  themselves  of  this  cin'  in  1415. 

(Providence),  in  praise  of  his  benefactor,  With  Portugal,  it  was  iiicludedj  m  1570,  in 

Napoleon.    In  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  the  Spanish  monarchy,  by  Phdip  II,  and 

he  subsequently  bcoupied  himself  with  an  remained  under  the  Spani^  government 

edition  of  all  his  worics,  which  he  had  after  tiie   revolution   of  1S40.     lu  die 

commenced  in  1800 ;  but  his  death,  in  peace  of  1668,  Portugal  ceded  it  to  SpEun. 

1808,  prevented  the  completion   of  tiiis  Ceuta  is  one  of  those  Spanish  presidios, 

enterprise.     Cesarotti  was  a  man  of  greal  which  are  used  only  for  commerce,  and 

talents  and  genius.    His  prose  is  animated  as  places  of .  transportation  for  exiles  or 

and  powerfiil,but  he  indulges  too  much  criminals.     LaL35°48'N.;  lon.5°ll'W. 

in   innovations,   particularly    Gi^cisms;  Ceva,  Thomas;  bom  at  Milan,  in  1648. 

and  cannot,  ther^re,  compete  with  such  Lesan^   says,    that    this    Italian    Jesuit, 

writers  as  Machiavelli,  Galileo,  &c.     The  who  died  in  1737,  was  as  great  a  matlie- 

translationof  Ossian  is  considered  his  best  matician  as  poet;  and  truly  a  poet,  not 

Eueticat  production,  and  AMeri  prtuses  its  merely  a  rhymer,  as  appears  ftam  his  Latin 

eaulifuf  versification.   A  complete  edition  poem,  the  Puer  Jesii3,  which  he  eonader- 

of  Cesarotti's  works  was  published  by  his  ed  as  a  comic  epopee,  rather  llian  as  a 

friend  and  successor,  Giuseppe  Barbieri  true  epic  poem.   He  published  several  ei- 

(Pisa,  1805  et  seq.,  30  vols.).  cellent  mathematical  works ;  for  bstance, 

Cestos  (Gr.  MiTtii);  a  girdle  worn  by  oneonthedivisionofangles,and(^u«ci(Za 


Venus,  endowed  with  the  power  of  escit-  Mathematka  (Milan,  1699).    He  also  n 

ing  love  towards  the  wearer.    The  follow-  several  biographies ;  as  that  of  the  Italian 

■_.  ■_  ......i_  ^      1..^...    ./.xi.  ..  !_  J.  poetLemene,withjudiciousremarksupon 

In  it  was  every  art  and  every  charm  Cevallos,  don  Pedro ;  a  Spanish  min- 

To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm—  ister,  of  an  ancient  family  of  Old  Castile; 

Fond  love,  the  genlle  vow,  ibe  gay  deare,  bom  1764,at  Santander;  studied  at  VaUa- 

The  kind  deceit,  the  nill-reviving  lire,  ddij  -  wag  g  long  time  secretary  of  legation 

iT^r  f^t^  V^  '!'^.S^^"^^^   '  at  Lisbon ;  married  a  relation  of  the  Prince 

SHence  ihal  spote.and  eloquence  of  ey«s.  -„           '         j-,    ,     ,                     u.^.....v.u 

>■      '           ^              J  of  Peace  (see  Godoif);  was  made  mimster 

ForcoUini  says,   fWunt  poe(«,  intexlas  of  forei^  affiiits,  and  discharged  the  du- 


ftafiere  m^ndUatts,  uoMipfofcs,  ddkias,  iUe-  lies  of  this  office  with  prudence  and  sag* 
cehras,  suspiria,  desidena,  risusjocos,  Hon-  city.  But  when  the  sdiemes  of  Napoleo 
da  verba,  gauiUa,jwgia,  et  hujusmodi,  ^i-  began  to  throw  the  court  of  Madrid  into 
bus  amatoram  vUa  constat.  1  his  beautiful  confusion,  he  took  side  with  the  prince  of 
fiction  has  been  happily  imitated  by  Tasso,  Asturias,  upon  whom  all  the  Spanish  pat- 
in  his  description  of  the  girdle  of  Armida.  riots,  who  desired  the  independence  of 
Ceto.  {See  Phorcus.)  their  country,  placed  iheir  hopes.  He  fol- 
Obtte  {lat.  43°a4'N.;  Ion.  3=47' E.);  lowed  him  to  Bayonne,  was  a  witness  of 
a  town  with  7000  inhabitants,  in  what  was  the  events  that  happened  there,  and  ac- 
formerly  Langvedoc,  now  in  the  depart-  cepted  from  Joseph  Bonaparte  the  office 
ment  of  the  Herault,  upon  a  peninsula,  be-  of  premitr.  Joseph  thought,  perhaps,  that 
tween  the  Mediterranean  and  lake  Than,  a  man  so  generally  popular  would  prove 
into  which  the  great  canal  of  Languedoc  an  important  support  to  his  cause.  But 
enieis.  The  port,  which  is  safe,  and  has  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  de- 
been  ve^  much  deepened,  is  guarded  by  clared  himself  against  Joseph,  and  joined 
the  fort  Sl  Pierre  and  8L  Louis.  Cette  is  the  Spanish  junta;  in  their  service  he 
the  principal  place  of  export  for  the  pro-  went  to  London,  where  he  published  a 
ductionf  of  Languedoc.     lis    commerce  celebrated  worit  on  tlic  affairs  of  Sp^n  m 
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1808,  particularly  on  the  ttansactiona  at  the  insane  resolution  of  repealing  this  act, 
Bayonne,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  in  1685,  and  bringing  all  his  subjects,  by 
excite  the  general  oppoai^on  of  Europe  to  force  or  persuasion,  within  the  pale  of  the 
Napoleon's  administration.  During  the  Catholic  church,  the  ijuiet  of  the  poor  but 
Spanish  war  of  independence,  he  occupied  happy  people  of  the  Cevennes  was  broken 
the  most  important  posts,  and,  on  the  re-  Id  upon,  and  a  serieis  of  persecutions  corn- 
turn  of  Ferdinand  VII,  was  made  first  menced,  hardly  distinguishable  from  those 
minister.  Cevallos  received  permission,  which  the  early  Christians  experienced 
in  acknowledgement  of  his  loyalty,  to  from  the  Roman  government,  except  that 
choose  a  dence  for  his  femily  coat-of-  now  the  persecutors  tliemselves  were 
arms  i  upon  which  Jie  selected  the  motto  Christians.  The  peace  of  Ryswick,  in 
"  Pordifice  ac  rege  iBque  dtfensis."  He  1697,  afforded  Louis  XIV  leisure  to  put- 
eoon  after  lost  me  fevor  of  the  king,  by  sue,  in  earnest,  this  worit  of  extermination. 


opposing  his  projected  marriage  with  the  Dragoons  were  sent  out  to  second  the 
piincess  of  PorlugaL  He  was  removed  preaching  of  the  monks,  and  the  tax-g«th- 
ixora  the  office  of  secretary,  and  sent  on  erers  were  instructed  lo  exact  a  rigorous 
embassies  to  Naples  and  Vienna,  but  was  payment  of  taxes  from  all  who  were  Bus- 
recalled  in  1820.  He  has  sine*  lived  in  pected  of  Protestantism.  Children  were 
retirement.  torn  from  their  parents  to  be  educated  in 
Cbvbbkes,  or  Sevennf.s  ;  a  chain  of  the  Catholic  feith,  men  who  frequented 
mountains  in  the  south  of  France,  consid-  houses  of  prayer  were  sent  to  tlie  galleys, 
ered  1^  some  a  branch  of  the  Alps ;  by  women  were  tlirown  into  prison,  end 
others,  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  are  con-  preachers  were  hanged.  These  measures, 
nected  with  both,  and  extend  also  to  reducing  the  people  to  despair,  brought  on 
Auvergne.  In  the  highest  regions  of  lliese  combined  resistance  and  a  violent  war. 
mountains,  hardly  any  vegetation  is  to  be  Prophets  arose,  and  prophetesses,  who 

firceived.  The  highest  sumnuta  are  the  foretold  the  victory  of  the  country  people, 
uy  de  Dome,  4960  Ifeei  high ;  the  Cental,  Whoever  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dra- 
6964  feet,  and  two  other  elevations,  above  goons  was  raassacred,  and  every  officer  or 
6000  feet  high.  The  lower  range,  which  soldier  of  Louis,  who  was  taken  prisoner, 
is  called  the  Gar^ue3,  produces  almost  Buffered  tlie  same  fate.  Tlie  peasants  at- 
nothing.  The  central  mountains  are  more  tacked  tlieir  tormentors,  the  (ax-collectots, 
fertile,  and  are  intersected  by  pleasant  in  the  night,  with  no  other  dress  than  a 
valleys.  The  chestaut  woods,  the  culti-  shirt,  to  escape  detection,  (See  Cami- 
vation  of  silk,  and  various  sorts  of  fruit,  tards.)  The  murder  of  the  abbot  Chrula, 
employ  and  support  a  large  populwion,  in  1703,  who  commanded  the  cfmgWMwfes, 
The  highest  part  of  the  moimtains  seiTes  as  the  attempts  to  produce  conversion  by 
principally  for  pasturing  sheep.  Several  the  aid  of  dragoons  were  called,  was  the 
kinds  of  metals  are  found  here.  These  signal,  it  appears,  for  a  most  desperate 
mountains  have  been  distinguished  as  the  contest  The  foi'c«s  of  Louis  were  inca- 
theatre  of  a  bloody  civil  war. — Ever  since  pable  of  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion,  as  the 
the  13th  century,  religious  sects  had  been  crags  of  the  mountains  offered  numerous 
sprin^ngup  in  die  Cevetmes,  which,  irri-  places  of  refuge  lo  the  Prolestanls,  and  his 
tated  by  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  clergy,  troops  were  every  moment  in  danger  of 
labored  to  restore  the  Christian  relijpon  to  being  cut  oif,  or  of  perishing  by  hunger 
its  primitive  purity.  Tracesof  them  at  a  and  cold.  The  enthusiasts  grew  more 
very  early  period  are  found  in  this  south-  fearless  every  day.  Several  leaders  arose 
em  extremity  of  France,  under  the  name  among  them,  and  Cavalier,  at  the  age  of 
o{  the  Poor  Men  of  Ijvtnu,  (tie -^Ingeiises,  20  years  (with  whom  Voltaire  became 
find  the  Watdenses.  The  crusades  direct-  peisonally  acquainted),  highly  distinguish- 
ed against  them  by  the  popes  and  the  in-  ed  himself  Louis  XIV  was  now  placed 
quisitorial  tribunals  had,  their  enemies  im-  in  a  very  critical  situation,  because  tlie 
apned,  the  effect  of  annihilating  them;  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  made  it 
but  great  mulrimdes,  in  feci,  stil!  survived ;  necessaiy  for  him  to  extend  his  forces  on 
and,  when  the  Protestant  religion  extended  every  side,  for  the  protection  of  France; 
itself  in  Switzerland,  and  particularly  in  andthedukcof  Marlborough  and  the  duke 
Geneva,  it  would  naturally  find  adherents,  of  Savoy,  by  promise  and  bv  some  small 
in  this  part  of  France,  whom  all  the  per-  asastance,  augmented  the  flame  whii-ii 
Eccutions,  dovm  to  the  lime  of  Henry  IV,  was  kuidled  in  the  south  of  France.  In 
were  insufficient  to  extirpate.  From  that  the  diocese  of  Nimes,  the  fanatics,  deter- 
time  they  were  protected  by  the  edict  of  mined  to  recompense  evil  with  evil,  mtir- 
Nantes.     But,  when  Louis  XIV  formed  dered84priests,andbumed200cbi[rcliH8- 
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but,  in  the  mean  time,  more  than  40,000  pension  of  1200  livres,  and  permission  tw 

of  their  niunbei  were  broken  upon  Ihe  appoint  thie  officers  of  the  regiment  which 

wheel,  burned  at  (he  stake,  or  thrown  into  he  was  to  raise.    It  was  the  design  of 

Sison.    At  length,  in  1704,  after  marshal  Loiiis,  probably  by  the  advice  of  Viilars, 

ontrevel  had  exerted  all  his  ability  to  inthiswayto  prevent  a  company  of  brave 

no  purpose,  Louis  recalled  his  best  gen-  soldiers  irom  leaving  the  country,  at  the 

end,  marshal  Viilars,  from  the  army  of  same  time  that  he  guarded  against  injury 

the  Rhine,  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  ftom   them.     Viilars    now    gave    orders 

Perilous  state  of  afiaiia  in  the  south  of  ihat  every  gibbet  and  every  scaffold  should 
'ranee-  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  be  torn  down ;  but,  just  as  he  seemed  to 
had  conceived  the  project  of  effecting  a  have  completed  his  task,  things  took  an- 
luiion  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  DauiSii-  other  turn.  Cavalier  had  gone  to  Anglade, 
ny.  The  whole  countty,  mim  the  sea-  a  neighboring  place,  to  organize  his  regi- 
shore  to  the  Idlest  moiintmn-ridge,  was  ment,  when  3ie  peasants,  instigated  by  his 
more  or  less  in  their  hands,  and  with  the  lieutenant,  and  animated  by  their  prophets, 
inhabitants  of  Ninies,  Montpelher,  Or-  became  again  disorderly,  and,  without  lis- 
anges,  Uzes,  &C,,  agreements  were  made,  tening  to  Cavalier,  who  bad  hurried  back, 
which  secured  them  arms,  bread,  and  oth-  plunged  into  the  adjacent  forests.  They 
er  necessBiies,  They  melted  down  a  vast  would  not  hearken  to  his  persuasions,  nor 
numberof  bells  to  make  cannon,  and  Cav-  to  the  commands  of  Viilars,  and  obstinate- 
alier  acted  like  an  able  general.  TheCath-  ly  declared  that  the  king  must  restore  the 
olic  peasantty  no  longer  dared  to  cultivate  edict  of  Nantes ;  otherwise  they  had  bo 
their  fields,  or  to  carry  provisions  into  the  security.  At  length,  however,  Viilars 
cities.  Such  was  the  stale  of  things  when  succeeded,  by  his  personal  influence,  and 
Viilars  arrived  at  Beaucaire,  April  20, 1704,  by  cutting  off  their  prorisioas,  in  brin^g 
and  at  Nimes  the  21sL  He  began  with  them  to  submission.  They  all  entered  the 
iusliuiting  the  necessary  inquiries  in  service  of  Piedmont,  and  marched  under 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  retellion,  tho  Cavalier  to  Catalonia,  where  the  whole 
characterof  the  people,and  their  mode  of  r^ment  was  destroyed  in  the  battle  of 
thinking.  Then  he  procl^nied  a  general  Almanza,  in  which  CavaUer  himself  was 
amnesty  fi)r  all  who  would  lay  down  their  severely  wounded.  Meanwhile,  the  civil 
arms,  and  forthwith  liberated  every  pris-  war  in  France  did  not  end  witli  their 
oner  who  promised  to  return  to  his  allcgi-  departure.  There  were  still  factions,  of 
aiice.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  he  which  the  one  headed  byacertain  Roland 
induced  several  bodies  of  the  hisurgenls  to  was  the  most  distinguished.  But  Villais, 
lay  down  their  arms ;  while,  on  tlie  other  who  confided  more  m  kindness  and  man- 
hand,  he  threatened  the  obstinate  with  the  agement  than  in  his  strength,  sought 
severest  punishment;  and,  to  enforce  his  to  gain  possesaon  of  their  chiefe  only  by 
menaces,  troops  were  sent  out  in  every  the  former  qualities.  He  succeeded,  indeed, 
direction  from  a  given  point,  where  a  body  in  capturing  Roland,  who  was  in  love 
of  forces  vvas  stationed  to  afford  them  vrith  a  girl  of  the  country,  and  the  musket 
assistance,  and,  if  necessary,  to  meet  the  of  a  dragoon  squired  him  the  tortures  of 
coml»ned  forces  of  the  insurgents  in  the  a  public  execudon.  Others  surrendered 
field.  Every  prisoner,  taken  in  arms,  was  themselves,  trusting  to  the  marshal's  word, 
directly  nut  to  death,  or  hanged  ond  bro-  and  the  fnUets  de  surete  en  blanche  which 
ken  on  the  wheel,  in  Alais,  Nimes,  or  St  he  gave  them,  securing  them  and  their 
Hippolyte.  Such  was  the  success  of  Vil-  friends  from  persecution,  whether  political 
lare,  that,  on  May  10,  Cavalier  regarded  or  religious.  Thus,  by  theendof  Decem- 
the  cause  of  the  Camisards  as  desperate,  ber,  VillarB  had  happily  accompUshed  his 
and  made  proposals  for  a  treaty,  which  difficult  enterprise,  and  there  were  only  a 
was  concluded  on  condition  that  he  should  few  remnants  of  the  party,  wandering  in 
Buirender  himself  with  his  fbjlowers,  but  the  highest  regions  of  the  mountains.  But, 
be  permitted  to  leave  the  country  with  the  next  year,  marshal  Berwick,  afler  their 
them.  Viilars  had  a  personal  interview  audacious  project  to  seize  him  at  Nimes 
with  him  in  Nimes;  the  whole  troi^  con-  had  miscarried,  totally  suppressed  them. 
siatedofl600men,and,notf!irfromNimes,  200  were  executed,  and  many  fled  to  for- 
they  were  entertained  by  Viilars  witli  the  eign  lands.     From  that  time,  a 


areaiest  hospitality.    The  memoirs  of  Vil-     opinions  has  prevailed,  to  a  greater  or  less 

!ars  say  their  number  was  1600:  Voltaire     degree,  in  the  south  of  Fiance,  and,  lately, 

:s  only  of  800.   On  the  22d,  the  treaty    since  the  restoration,  has  led  to  dreadful 


was  confinned  in  Paris,  and,  at  the  same     outrages  in  Nimes  and  other  places.    (Sea 
time,  Cavaher  was  made  colonel,  with  a     Hvguaiois,  and  lYance  m  1819.) 
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Cetlon  (iSfeffim) ;  an  island  in  the  In-  for  the  most  part,  too  shallow  in  die  dry 
dian  ocean,  containing  19,469  square  miles,  season,  and  too  dangerous  in  the  rainy 
It  is  separated  from  Uio  south-eaatem  ex-  season.  The  climate  is,  on  the  whole, 
Iremity  of  the  Coromandel  coast  by  the  mild  and  healthy.  Altliough  near  the 
shallow  strait  of  Manaar,  but  united  to  it  equator,  the  beat  is  more  moderate  than 
by  Adam's  bridge — a  remarkable  chain  of  on  the  conlineni,  on  account  of  the  sea- 
sand-banks.  Ceylon  lies  between  the  par-  breezes.  The  monsoona  give  variety  to 
allels  of  5°  W  and  9°  Sff  N.  lat.,  and  the  climate.  The  difference  between  the 
between  79°  Off  and  81"  Sff  E.  Ion.  For  longest  and  shortest  day  is  not  more  than 
the  fitEt  certain  information  relating  to  this  15  minutes.  The  island  produces  gold, 
island,  which  is  considered  as  the  cradle  silver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  quicksilver  and  salt ; 
of  the  religion  of  Buddha,  weare  indebted  besides  these,  about  SO  difierent  kindsof 
to  the  Portuguese  Almeyda,who,  in  1505,  precious  stones,  amongthem  the  amethyst, 
entered  a  port  of  Ceylon  by  accident^  and  rock  crystal,  topaz,  garnet,  ruby,  sapphire, 
was  hospitably  received  by  the  natives,  hyacinth,  turquoise,  &c.,  are  brought  down 
The  Portuguese  were  induced  to  establish  t^  the  rivers,  after  heair  showeiB  in  the 
commercial  settlements  in  the  island,  on  rainyseason.  Therich  sou  produces  nearly 
account  of  the  great  quan^ty  of  cinnamon  every  plant  peculiar  to  Iniua  and  the  trop- 
which  it  produced ;  but  tlieir  cruelty,  their  ical  countries.  All  the  tropical  fruits  grovr 
avarice,  and  their  fhnatieism,  which  they  wild.  Rice,  tobacco,  pepper,  sugar,  coffee, 
evinced  in  suppres^ng  the  religion  of  the  pisang,  tamarinds,  several  species  of  palm, 
natives,  and  endeavoring  to  convert  them  the  palmyra-ti-ee,  ebony,  talipot  or  talpat- 
lo  Christianity  by  violence,  made  them  so  treee,with  enormous  leaves,  ofwhich  a  sin- 
much  abhorred,  that  the  Cingalese,  in  1603,  gle  one  would  cover  from  1 5  to  20  people, 
assisted  the  Dutch  in  driving  them  out  of  hemp,  die-sm&s,  &c.,  are  found  here.  The 
the  island.  By  the  conquest  of  the  prin-  chief  production,  the  cinnamon-tree,  is  pe- 
cipal  Portuguese  town,  Colombo,  the  cuiiarto  the  island.  About  340,000  pounds 
Dutch  succeeded,  in  1656,  in  expelling  the  of  cinnamon  are  annually  sent  to  England. 
Portuguese.  But  the  gratitude  of  the  na-  The  best  and  most  prolific  cinnamon- 
lives,  at  their  imagined  deliveraiice,  which  woods,  generally  called  cimiamon-gardena, 
had  induced  them  to  cede  the  most  valu-  are  situated  on  the  coasts.  The  annual 
able  districts  to  the  Dutch,  was  soon  produce  is  about  400,000  pounds.  The 
changed  into  hatred.  Bloody  wars  ensu-  thick  forests,  which  are  but  seldom  visited 
ed,  in  which  the  Europeans  were  the  vie-  by  men,  contain  numerous  wild  beasts — 
tors,  and  forced  their  opponents  to  seek  herds  of  elephants  (the  bunting  of  which 
retiige  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  constitutes  a  lavorite  amusement  of  the 
they  remained  independent.  After  Hoi-  Cingalese),  ferocious  wild  boars,  leopards, 
land  had  been  erected  into  the  Batavian  monkeys,  jackals,  &c  The  island  is  also 
repubhc  by  the  French,  in  1795,  the  Eng-  rich  in  tame  animals,  poultry,  &c.,  and  the 
liali  took  possession  of  this  island,  end,  at  shoreeabound  in  fish.  The  pearl  fishery, 
tlie  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  it  was  for-  on  the  western  coast,  in  the  bay  of  Con- 
inally  ceded  to  them.  In  1815,  they  sub-  datchy,  was  formerly  veiy  prohfic.  The 
jected  thewhole  of  itby  thecaptureof  the  inhabitants,  whose  number  Colquhoun 
Cingalese  king  of  Candy,  and  the  conquest  estimates  at  6000  whites  and  800,000  na- 
of  his  principal  town.  The  island  is  sub-  fives,  but  which,  according  to  others,  ex- 
ject  immediately  to  the  crown.  The  cap-  ceeds  3,000,000,  are  divided  (exclusive  of 
ital  is  Colombo.  Its  coasts  are  flat  and  strangers  setUed  there)  into  two  principal 
covered  with  rice-fields,  interepetsed  with  nations,  quite  distinct  from  eacn  other, 
forests  of  cocoa-trees.  The  interior  of  the  namely,  Weddas  (10,000) — a  rude  people, 
country  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  steep  living  in  the  interior  of  the  forests,  without 
mountiuns,  covered  with  wood,  which  any  social  order,  who  neither  attend  to 
divides  the  island  into  two  ahnost  equal  agriculture,  nor  (he  breeding  of  cattle,  but 
parts,andthehlghest  poiiitof  whichisthe  depend  on  the  produce  of  thechase  for 
fimous  Adam's  peak  (q.  v.),  or  Hamaieel,  support— and  the  Cingalese,  who  have 
6680  feet  high,  on  which  the  Cingalese  attained  a  certain  degree  of  civiLzation. 
and  all  the  Hindoos  worship  the  coioseal  practiseagricu1lure,workinironand  gold 
footstepsof  Adam,  who,  according  to  their  weave  cotton,  and  possess  a  written  Jan- 
belief  was  created  there,  and,  according  guage.  They  are  divided  into  certain 
to  the  religion  of  Buddha,  is  Buddha  him-  castes,  liketheHindoos,  of  which  each  has 
self.  The  island  seems  to  conast  of  prim-  its  sejiarate  laws,  customs  and  dress,  and 
itive  rock.  It  has  many  rivers,  few  of  are  of  the  relipon  of  Buddiia,  which  is 
which,however,arenavigabIe,  asthey  are,  disdnguished  for  its  mild  spirit,  auil  the 
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purityofits  doctrine.  Besides  these,  there  dar  and  Theooritus,  in  1771  et  seq. 

nre  Hindoos  and  Moors.    The  possession  best  worka  belong  to  a  species  of  critii 

of  the  port  of  Trineomalee  is  of  muoh  which  ia  chamcierized  by  learning  anil 

consequence  to  the  British,  it  being  the  taste,  and  affords  much  inslruclion  and 

eafest  of  all  the  ports  in  the  East  Indiea.  amuaetnent,  although  never  aspiring  to  a 

Bishop  Heber  says  of  CCTlon,  that  the  lofty  elevation,      .^ong   these   are   his 

country  "  might  be  one  of  the  hapiiiest,  as  Dacows  sur  Pindart  et  la  Poisie  J^riqiu 

K  is  one  of  the  loveliesl,  spots  in  Uie  uni-  (1769),  and  Observaiiana  sw  ta  JHtwigiM 

vetse,  if  some  of  the  old  Dutch  laws  were  (1779  and  1785, 3  vols.;  his  best  worfi). 

done  away,  among  which,  in  my  judg-  His   tragedies,    comedies   and   academi- 

ment,  the  most  obnoxious  ai%  the  monop-  cal  iloges  are  seosible,  neat,  elegant,  but 

oly  of  cinnamon,  and  die  compulsorj'  labor  cold. 

of  the  peasants  on  tiie  high  roaite,  and        Chabert,  Joseph  Bernard,  marquis  of; 

otlier  species  of  corviea^     He  mentions  a  distinguished  navigator,  astronomer  and 

having  heard  that  the  number  of  Chris-  geographer.     He  was  bom  at   Toulon, 

tians  on  the  coast,  and  amongst  the  Eng-  Feb.  28,  1794,  and  entered  the  marine  in 

lish  settlements,  does  not  fall  short  of  half  1741.    In  1746,  he  sailed  to  Acadia  (Nova 

amillion:  veiymanyoftheae,undouhtedly,  Scotia),  with  a  French  squadron.    This 

are  merely  nominally  such.    The  chm«h  voyage  made  him  sensible  of  the  imperfec- 

misKonarysocie^  has  four  stations  on  the  tion  of  all  the  cliarts  of  America,  that  had 

iaiand.    (For  many  other  interesting  ftcts,  been  attempted.    Immediately  on  hlare- 

we  must  refer  the  readerto  bishop  Heber's  turn  to  Pans,  he  commenced  the  study  of 

JVaiToiMW  of  a  Jovmey  Otnmgk  tfie  Upper  astronomy,  and  first  introduced  the  naval 

Proviaces  ofhvHa,fiom  Calcutta  to  Bom-  ofBceis  of  France  to  an  acquaintance  with 

hoff,  1824—1825,  mlk  JVoles  upon  Ceylon,  a  scienceof  great  importance  to  their  hon- 

9  vola^  8vo. ;  London,  1828 ;  Pniladelphia,  or,  and  often  to  tlieir  safety.      In  the  vrar 

1829.)  which  continued  till  1748,  he  obtained  the 

Chabah  (Fran*^is  Louis  Reni  Mou-  cross  of  St.  Louis.  After  peace  was  con- 
chard),  countof;  bom  Aug.1757;  counsel-  eluded,  he  presented  to  the  government  a 
lor  of  slate,  under  the  emperor  Napoleon,  plan  for  a  voyage  of  observation  in  the 
and,  in  1813,  intendant  of  finances  in  North  American  seas,  which  was  executed 
Hamburg,  while  this  city  was  under  tlie  in  1750.  (See  the  result  in  his  astronom- 
govemmentof  maishalDavouat,  Chaban  ical  and  hydrogiaphical  worii,  entitled, 
partook  in  aU  die  violent  measures  which  Voyage  sarle»  Cotes  d*.  VJlmirvrnt  Septen- 
the  officers  of  the  French  government  trummt.  1753,  4to.)  In  1758,  he  was 
thought  themselves  authorized  to  adopt,  chosen  a  member  of  the  academy,  and 
after  Napoleon  had  declared  the  depait-  formed  tlie  project  of  a  chart  of  tlie  Med- 
meiit  containing  this  city  hora  dt  la  loi  iterranean.  He  commenced  this  work  in 
(out  of  the  protection  of  the  law),  on  ac-  1764,  He  was  likewise  made  inspector- 
coiintofaninaurrectionwhiehhadbroken  general  of  the  naval  depots.  While  he 
out  there.  Chaban  is  knovm  principally  held  this  office,  tiie  celebrated  Mfechain 
on  account  of  certata  silver  pieces,  nomi-  spent  several  years,  under  his  direction,  in 
naliy  of  the  value  of  two  marks,  but,  in  reducing  and  arranging  a  great  number  of 
reality,  of  less,  and  bearing  a  dale  of  an  observations,  which  had  been  made  by 
earlier  period  than  that  at  which  they  Chabert,  as  the  foundation  for  a  new  atlas 
were  actually  made,  and  called  by  his  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
name,  because  he  ordered  them  to  be  coin-  American  war  interrupted  the  work,  and 
ed  out  of  the  silver  of  the  bank  which  called  the  brave  Chabert  to  his  post,  where 
Davoust  had  taken  by  force,  shortly  before  he  distinguished  himself  so  highly,  that, 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Ham-  in  1781,  he  was  made  commander  of  a 
burg  by  the  allies.  Chaban  died  in  March,  squadron.  The  revolution  drove  him  to 
1814,of  an  hospital-fever,  to  which  he  had  ligland,  and  he  was  received  by  doctor 
purposely  exposed  himself,  as  he  said,  on  Maskelyne  with  great  kindness.  In  1800, 
account  of  grief  at  his  disappointments,  he  lost  bis  sight,  in  consequence  of  his 
After  his  death,  the  requisitions  of  the  intense  application  to  study,  and,  in  1802, 
military  governor  became  still  more  op-  returned  to  Paris,  where  Bonaparte  assign- 
pressive.  ed  him  a  pension.    In  18D4,  he  was  ap- 

Cbabanos,  a  member  of  the  French  pointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  longi- 

academy,  was  bom  at   St-  Domingo,  in  tude,  and,  in  1805,  he  presented  to  it  a 

1730,  and  died  at  Paris,  July  10,  1792.  map  of  Greece,  and  a  descri|)tion  of  the 

For  his  deficiency  in  genius,  he  made  coasts  of  that  coimtry.     Notwithstanding 

amends  by  diligence.    He  translated  Pin-  his  blindness,  his  powerfiil  memory  ena- 
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Med  him  to  make  additions  to  tbe  stores  of  fill  prospect.  The  houses  are  of  timber, 
scientific  facts.  Lolande  praises  his  accu-  with  tiled  rooft.  The  town  derives  great 
racy  in  observations,  his  patience,  his  dil-  riches  fiT>m  ilB  quarries  of  beautiful  white 
igence,  and  his  courage  in  overcoming  marble,  and  the  manufacture  of  idols, 
every  obstacle,  in  the  highest  terms.  He  These  are  chiefly  statues  of  Boodh  or 
died  Dec,  2,lfa05,ofalm]gfever.  Gaudama,  the  deity  of  the  country,  sitting 

Chabert  i  a  Frenchman,  who  attracted  cross-legged  on  a  pedestal.  It  is  likewise 
much  attention  in  London,  in  the  autumn  a  mart  for  cotton,  exported  to  China, 
of  1829,  by  swallowing  wveral  species  of  Chaillot  ;  a  village  wiiich  is  situated 
poison,  and  esposing  himself  to  a  great  behind  tlie  Tuileries,  and  now  included 
neat  in  the  Argyle  rooms,  and  in  various  within  the  limits  of  Paris.  It  is  oma- 
otheri)laccs,iDpreeenceofa  large  number  menled  witli  splendid  country-seats  and 
of  persons  of  respectability.  He  swal-  gardens,  affording  delightful  prospects  of 
lowed,  in  a  manner  which  precluded  the  the  Seine  and  tiie  surrounding  country. 
idea  of  deception,  fium  10  to  20  grains  of  On  the  extremity  of  the  ^uai  BUty,  op- 
phosphMUS,  and  a  teaspoonfiil  of  prussic  poate  to  the  celebrated  hridge  of  Jena 
acid,  before  a  company  including  seve-  (now  the  bridge  of  the  mihttuy  school),  is 
ral  medical  gentlemen.  The  antidote  theunfinishedpalaceof  thekmgof  Rome, 
which  he  used,  he  said,  was  extremely  commenced  by  Napoleon  at  an  enormous 
simple,  and  the  newspapers  stated  that  gen-  expena*.  The  ruins  of  this  palace,  on 
tlemenof  the  London  medical  feculty  had  entering  the  ciQ;  Horn  the  ride  of  Ver- 
been  treating  with  him  for  tlie  purchase  sailles,  aftiird  a  disagreeable  prospect,  and 
ofhissecret  Chabert  exposed  himself  to  an  unpleasant  contrast  with  the  Tieautiiul 
the  heat  of  an  oven,  fiwm  which  he  brought  architecture  of  the  military  school,  imme- 
a  thermometer  standing  at  380°;  his  piSse  diately  opporite  to  iL  The  parish  church 
was  then  beating  168  times  in  a  minute,  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  brave  count  Josias 
He  called  himet^  the  fre  Ung.  (For  a  Eantzau,  marshal  of  France,  who  was 
more  minute  account,  we  must  refer  the  buried  here  in  1650.  The  nuns  of  the 
readerio  the  London  papersof  that  time.)  order  of  Scdnte  Marie  de  la  visitation  had 
Chacaboco,  Battle  of;  celebrated  in  a  celebrated  convent  here,  where  perse- 
the  history  of  modem  Chile.  In  the  be-  cuted  grandeur  often  sought  an  asyium. 
ginning  of  1817,  the  Spaniards  were  Here  died,  in  1669,  the  queen  Henrietta 
completely  masters  of  Chile,  having,  m  of  France,  daughter  of  kuig  Henry  IV, 
1813,  beaten  Carrera,  and  compelled  him,  wife  of  Charles  I  king  of  England,  and 
and  others,  his  compatriots,  to  cross  the  her  niece,  the  princess  Loutea,  of  the  Ba- 
motintiuns  for  safety.  But,  on  the  13th  varian  palatinate,  who,  with  the  other 
of  February,  1817,  the  troops  of  San  Mar-  nuns,  used  to  make  hay  in  the  neighbor- 
tin,  commanded  by  CHiepns,  gtuned  a    ing  fields. 

decisive  victory  over  the  Spaniards  under  Chain,  in  surveying,  is  a  measure  con- 
Maroto,  at  Chacabuco,  which,  with  that  risting  of  a  certain  number  of  links  of 
of  Maypu,  fought  afterwards,  gave  inde-  iron  wire,  serving  to  toke  the  dimenrions 
pendenee  to  the  country.      (See   ChUe,    of  fields,  &c. 

O'Higgins,  Mnflwi.y-Stevenson's  SI  ^m.,         Chain.     In   nautical  language,   chains 

vol  iii.  p.  131.  are  strong   links  or  plates  of  iron,   the 

Chactaws.    (See  Chodaios.)  lower  ends  of  which  are  Ixiked  through 

Chsronea  ;  a  place  in  Bceotia,  femous    a  ship's  side  to  the  timbers.    They  are  on 

for  the  battle  foi^ht  there,  338  B.  C,  be-    the  outside,  and  are  used  to  contain  the 

tween  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  confed-    blocks  called    dead-tyes,    by   which-  tbe 

erated  Gretks,     (See  Greece  and  PkUM      shrouds  of  the  masts  are  extended,— 2V 

Chafalava  ;  the  western  branch  of  the    ehaina  are  those  which  preserve  the  lower 

moudi  of  the  Mississippi,  which  runs  into    yards  from  falling,  when,  in  time  of  battie, 

St  Bernard's  bay.  the  ropesare  rendered  incapable  of  service. 

Chagaiko,  or  Chagong  ;   a  town  of        Chaih-Cabi-e.    (See  Cable.) 
Birmah,onlheweBtbankoftheIrrawad-        Chain-Timber;  a  timber  of  large  di- 
dy,  opposite  to  Ava,  partly  at  the  foot,  and    mensioiia,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  build- 
[Ktrtiy  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  sometimes  the    ing,  to  give  it  strength, 
residence  of  the  king;  Ion.  96°  E.;  lat.        Chain-Wales.    {See  CkanTtels.) 
2P  56"  N,      It  stands  very  higli,  being        Chaise,  PiRE  de  la.     (See  Jjochmse 
ouik  on  the  slope  of  several  hiUs,  the  tops    and  Cemetery.) 

of  which  are  covered  with  numerous  Chalcedon  (at  present,  the  village  Ad- 
temples,  most  of  them  ornamented  with  deinki) ;  under  the  Roman  dominion,  a 
spires  and  gilded  roofe,  forming  a  beauti-    flourishing  ciQr  in  Bithynia,  on  the  north 
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west  point  of  Asia  Minor,  oppoate  Con-  it  now  has  in  the  Catholic,  Greek,  and 

stantinople,  and  not  fiir  from  the  present  many  Protestant  clmrchce. 
Scutari.    At  this  place,  in  the  autumn  of       Cbalcedont  ;  a  tuineral  including  eev' 

451,  Marcian,  the  emjieror  of  the  East,  eral  varieties,  which  have  received  distinct 

held  the  fourth  geneml  council,  for  the  names  in   the  arts.      It  occurs  in  small 

purpose  of  destroying  the  ascendency  of  veins,  or  in  cavities  of  other  minerals,  and 

the  Monophysite  dociriaea  (see  Monopla/-  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  tlie  filtni- 

sites),  obtained,  in  449,  by  the  influence  tion  of  siiicious  matter. — 1.  The  common 

of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  Dioseuroa.at  chalcedony  has  a  cloudy  or  millcy  appeai'- 

the  (so  called)  robber-gmmd  at  Ephesus;  ance  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the 

and  to  establish  a  creed  of  Chrisian  ^th,  tight.     It  is  semitransparent,  or  only  trans- 

which,  equally  remote  from  the  Nestorian  lucent  in  various  degrees.     Though  some- 

and  Monophysite  doctrines,  should  satisfy  times  nearly  white,  its  more  common  color 

all  parties  of  orthodox  Christians.     The  is  gray,  more  or  less  shaded  wiili  blue, 

emperor's   commissioners  took  the  lead,  yellow,  brown,  green,  &c.    The  euriaoe 

and  after  them  caino  tlie  legates  of  the  is  often  rough  or  uneven.    Its  fracture  is 

Roman  bishop  Leo  I,  who  had  endeavored  usually  even,  though  seldom  smootli.     It 

to  establish  articles  of  faith  without  the  is  tisualiy  contained  in  amygdaloid,  por- 

aid  of  a  council,  but  deemed  it  judicious  phyry,  greenstone  or  basalt,  or  in  the  cav- 

'  '    n  his  iniliience  there,  and  take  ities  of  these  rocks.    ^' 


revenge  for  the  eicommunication  pro-  erses  them  in  veins.  Sometimes  it  occurs 
nounced  against  him.  by  Dioscuros.  This  in  metallic  veins,  also  in  granite  and 
council,  which  consisted  of  600  bishops,  gneiss.  Oberstein,  in  the  palatinate  of 
mostiy  of  tlie  East,  deposed  Dioscuros,  the  Rhine,  is  one  of  the  best  localities, 
and,  after  violent  debates,  adopted  into  Fine  specimens  are  found  in  tlje  islands 
their.articles  pf  fstith,  at  tlie  instigation  of  of  Faroe.  It  is  found,  also,  in  Vicentino 
the  Roman  legale,  the  tenor  of  a  missive  and  Iceland,  and  in  Trevascus  mine,  in 
of  Leo  to  Flavian,  the  former  patriarch  Cornwall,  in  New  South  Shetland,  in 
of  Constantinople,  directed  against  Euty-  Nova  Scotia,  and  io  many  parts  of  the  U. 
ches,  .the  founder  of  Monophysitism,  he-  .States.  It  receives  a  good  polish,  and  is 
ffldes  the  confesMons  of  faith  of  the  gen-  much  used  for  riwg-stones,  seats,  &c.— 2. 
eral  councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople;  Another  of  the  principal  varieties  is  ear- 
also  tjvo  syncfdal  misaves  of  the  former  nelian.  The  prevdling  color  of  this  van- 
patriarch,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  condemn-  ety  is  red ;  sometimes  it  has  a  tinge  of 
ing  the  Neatorian  tenets.  The  articles  of  yellow  or  brown,  or  is  nearly  white.  Its 
feitb  settled  by  them  declared  the  motlier  colors,  or  their  different  shades,  some- 
of  Jesus  the  parent  of  God,  and  establish-  times  appear  in  spots  or  stripes,  or  gradu- 
ed,  in  opposition  to  the  Monophyates,  the  ally  pass  into  each  other.  It  is  commonly 
belief  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  existing  semitransparenl,  sometimes  only  transiu- 
wilhout  mixture  or  change,  witliout  diris-  cent.  Its  geological  situation  is  similar 
ion  or  separation,  so  that,  by  the  imion  of  to  tiiat  of  common  chalcedony,  which  it 
the  two  natures  in  one  person  and  sub-  often  accompanies.  The  finest  specimens, 
stance,  their  distinction  is  not  destroyed,  sometimes  called  Orimial  camdian,  come 
but  the  characterJBticB  of  each  are  retain-  from  Canibay,  Surat,  &c.  in  India.  It  is 
ed.  Besides  this  creed,  the  council  pro-  obtained,  also,  from  Arabia,  Siberia,  Sar- 
mulgated  30  canons  against  the  abuses  of  dinia  and  Surinam.  It  is  found  on  lake 
the  clergy,  of  which  canons  the  28th  con-  Superior  near  Pottage  river,  in  Missouri 
ceded  to.  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  at  Herculaneum,  &c^  in  Massachusetts  at 
equ^  rights  and  prinlegeswith  the  Ro-  Deerfield.  It  receives  a  good  poUsh,  and  is 
man,  to  whom  il  merely  gave  precedence  much  employed  for  se^  bracelet  &c. 
of  rank ;  and  thus  the  matter  remained.  The  ancients  often  engraved  on  camelian. 
notwithstanding. the  remonstrances  of  the  — 3.  Sardonyx  diffeis  from  camelian  in  its 
Roman  legates.  Bloody  rebelliotis  in  Pal-  color  only,  which  is  reddish-yellow,  or 
eatine  and  Egypt  were  the  immediate  nearly  orange,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of 
consequences  of  the  decrees  of  the  conn-  brown.  It  often  appears  blood-red  by 
cil  of  Chalcedon  against  Dioscuros  end  transmitted  light.  It  is  found  in  JVlassa- 
the  MoBophyates ;  and  not  till  after  a  long  chusetts,  at  Deerfield,  in  greenstone, 
period  of  ecclefflastical  contests,  during  Chaldxa,  in  ancient  geography ;  the 
which  the  Monophysiles  were  entirely  southerly  part  of  Babylonia,  towards  Ara- 
separated  from  the  orthodox,  and  formed  bia  and  the  Peralan  gul^  lying  west  of  the 
.1  distinct  church,  did  the  Clialcedou  for-  moithof  tlie  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  for- 
mula of  liuth  obt^n  the  authority  which  merly  a  fertile  country,  now  barren.     The 
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Chaldieaiis  were  a  Semitic  tribe,  and  one  congress  of  April  30, 1790, 8  peremptory 
of  the  most  fiunoua  nations  of  Asia.  They  ch^enge  of  35  Jurors  is  allowed  in  trials 
were  the  firat  people  who  worked  in  for  treason,  and  3)  in  those  cases  of  felony 
metals,  and  were  not  destitute  of  astro-  mentioned  in  the  statute,  A  challenge  of 
nomical  knowledge.  They  founded  the  tlie  whole  panel  may  be  made,  becatise 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires.  Their  the  jury  is  illegally  drawn  or  summoned, 
name  remdned  with  the  priesthood  of  the  whereby  it  is  not  a  legal  jury ;  and  a  chal- 
Baliylonians,  whose  membeis  were  em-  lenge  of  litis  description  may  be  made  by 
ployed  in  the  woiship  of  the  gods,  in  the  government  as  well  as  t^  Ihe  prisoner, 
expounding  their  scriptures,  jjrophesy-  Challenge  to  the  polls  may  be  made  both 
ing,  the  practice  of  medicine,  inierptet-  in  civil  and  criminal  suits  for  cause,  as 
ing  dreams,  also  in  conjurations,  magic,  Uiat  the  juror  is  an  alien,  not  fiom  the 
astrology,  &c.  They  kept  their  knowl-  proper  district,  not  duly  qualified  as  a 
edge  secret  from  the  people.  None  of  ireenolder,  not  of  suitable  age,  &c.,  or  is 
their  writings  have  been  handed  down  to  near  akin  to  one  of  the  parties,  is  biased, 
us.  It  is  supposed  tliat  the  Chaldfeans  has  been  guilty  of  felooy,  is  interested,  or 
were  originally  called  Aepftmioiw,  and  is  subject  to  any  other  exception,  accord- 
lived  on  &e  Caucasus,  and  tliat  they  set-  ing  to  the  cotmnon  principles  of  proceeds 
lied  on  the  Persian  gtilf  about  800  B.  C.  ing,  or  the  provisions  of  any  statute  on  the 
(See  BcJylonia.)  subject.  In  court-maitials,  a  prisoner  who 
CnAi.»,BAN  CHEiSTriNS.  (See  Sects,  objects  to  either  of  the  judges  mustaesign 
Birian  Claislians,  and  Christians  of  St.  his  reasons.  In  other  words,  peremptory 
Thomas.)  challenges  are  not  allowed  in  these  courts. 
Cbalk.  (See  lAme.)  The  privilege  of  challenging  here  belongs 
CiiALLErfDE,  to  jurors,  ia  an  objection  equally  to  the  prisoner  and  me  prosecutor, 
either  to  the  whole  panel  or  array,  that  is,  The  right  of  challenging  the  members  of 
the  whole  body  of  jurors  returned,  or  to  a  court-martial  prev^s  on  the  continent 
the  polU,  that  is,  to  the  jurors  individu-  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  England  and 
ally ;  and  it  is  either  peremptory,  that  is,  America. 

without  assigning  any  reason,  or  for  cause  Challenge  to  fight  a  duel  is  ptinishable, 
assigned.  A  peremptory  challenge  is  al-  jn  England,  with  fine  and  imprisonment, 
bwed  to  be  made  only  by  the  party  ac-  In  several  of  the  U.  Stales,  this  offence  is 
cused,  and  not  by  lie  government,  or  subject  to  the  additional  punishrnenl  of 
prosecuting  otEcer,  and  only  in  capital  ineligibility  to  any  public  office,  either  for 
cases ;  and  is  mid  to  be  ueimitted  on  the  life  or  for  a  limited  term.  (See  Duel.) 
ground  that  a  man  is  liaWe  to  conceive  a  Chalons.  There  are  two  considerable 
prejudice  agaifist  another  fiom  his  niere  cities  of  this  naine  in  France— Chalons- 
looks  and  appearance,  for  which  he  can  sur-S4one  and  Chalons-sur-Mame.  The 
give  no  reason ;  and  such  may  be  the  case  tatter  is  the  most  important.  Anciently 
of  the  accused ;  and  it  is  conceded  in  favor  it  was  called  CotoJouitum.  It  hes  on  the 
of  life,  that,  in  such  case,  he  may  exclude  river  Marne,  and  ia  the  capital  of  the  de- 
the  juror  without  assigning  any  reason  ;  partment  of  the  Marne.  It  is  30i  miles 
and  also  on  the  ground  that,  by  question-  east  of  Paris ;  Ion.  4°  23'  E. ;  laL  48°  57' 
ing  a  juror  as  to  any  objection  to  him,  hig  N. ;  population,  10,784.    Before  the  revo- 

Srejudice  may  be  thereby  excited  against  lution,  it  was  the  sec  of  a  bishop,  and 

le  prisoner,  who,  to  save  himself  from  chief  place  of  the  generality  of  Cham- 

the  effect  of  such  prejudice,  is  permitted  pagne.     It  has  manufectures  of  coarse 

to  have  hiia  rqected.     The  ground  on  woollen  cloth,  is  well  buHt,  and  contains 

which  peremptojy  challenge  is  allowed,  a  Gothic  cathedral  '0  churches,  a  public 

supposes  the  prisoner's  hfe  to  be  in  dan-  library  of  30,000  volumes,  a  museum,  a 

ger,  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  it  if  he  pleads  botanjc  garden,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural 

m  bar  or  abatemrait ;  for  the  trial  of  these  history.    Altila,  Ihe  Scourge  of  God,  was 

pleas  does  not  decide   on  his  life.    He  here  defeated   by  the  Romans  afier  an 

must,  before  makii^  such  challenge,  plead  obstinate  and  sanguinary  contest, 
"not  guilty,"  or  some  plea,  the  trial  of        Ciialotais,  Louis  Keni  de  Caradeuo 

wliich  decides  on  bis  life.    Having  plead-  de  la ;  attomey-geneial  at  lie  parliament 

ed  Budi  a  plea,  the  accused  might,  by  the  of  Rennes.     lie  was  bom  at  Rennes, 

common  law,  peremptorily  challenge  35  March  6,  1701,  and  died  July  12,  1785. 

jurors ;  but  the  statute  of  Hemy  VIII,  c.  He  is  celebrated    chiefly  for    the  legal 

14,  limited  the  number  to  20,  m  felony,  process  against  him,  which  accelerated 

and  the  limitation  is  to  this  number  in  the  approach  of  the  French  revolulion, 

some  of  the  U.  Stales.     By  the  act  of  By  the  force  of  his  eloquence  and  the  in- 
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dependence  of  his  principleB,  Chalotaia  province,  were  the  pereoiial  enemies  of 
gained  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and,  the  prisoner.  The  parliament  of  Remiea 
after  ihe  60th  year  of  his  age,  excited  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  summoned, 
general  attention  by  the  attack  which  he  which  assumed  the  right  of  judgiii"  in 
commenced  against  the  Jesuits.  The  the  case  of  Chalottus.  But  the  pnwess 
French  court  had  given  them  permission  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  the  great- 
to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  biit.  sought  to  est  pan  of  the  judges  refused  to  serve ; 
weaken  their  influence.  D'A!embert,Ihi-  the  r^  13  in  nuinber,  were  refused  by 
clos,  CondiUac,  Msbly,  Montesquieu  and  the  prisoner  on  account  of  their  partiality 
Diderot,  tlie  fiiends  of  Chalolais,  strove  to  to  the  side  of  the  prosecution.  The  voice 
effect  the  abolition  ofiheorderinFrance.  of  the  people  at  len^  prevailed.  The 
But  it  was  attacked  vrith  the  greatest  vio-  remonstrances  of  the  court,  end  of  Ihe 
lence  in  Chalotais' celebrated  woit,  which  duke  of  Choiseul,  determined  the  king  to 
first  appeared  in  1761,  and  has  been  fre-  put  a  stop  to  die  proceedings.  The  pris- 
quentlj'  reprinted — Complts  reiidva  des  oners  were  banished  to  Saintes.  Chalo- 
CoJudfuttOTM  dei  Jfauitu ;  which  he  first  t«is  was  requested  to  resign  his  office,  but 
read,  in  hia  official  capacitv,  before  the  he  refiiaed.  The  pwliament  of  Eennes 
parliament  of  Rennes.  flia  esample  desired  the  reinstatement  of  ail  its  mem- 
was  followed  in  the  other  pajliaments,  bers.  New  pampilets,  hi  relation  to  the 
and  the  consequence  was  a  dissolution  of  suit,  appeai-ed  every  day,  and  150  distrib- 
the  order,  Chalotais  was  supported,  in  utors  of  tliem  were  imprisoned  in  the 
this  process,  by  that  hatred  which  inMi-  Bicitre.  The  officera  of  government  at 
biy  attends  the  abuse  of  power,  and  par-  length  grew  weary  of  burnuig  the  numer- 
ticularly  by  the  numerous  Jansenista  in  ous  publications,  or,  as  it  was  said  pub- 
France,  who  had  so  long  opposed  the  hciy,  of  burning  the  truth.  From  this  te- 
Jeauits.  He  was  aided,  also,  by  the  irres-  dious  prosecution  of  the  attomey-geneisl, 
olution  of  the  court,  and  the  envy  of  the  a  new  action  arose.  The  jKuliament  of 
other  relipous  orders.  In  vain  did  Oa-  Rennes  commenced  a  process  against  the 
veyrac,  who  attempted,  at  first,  to  justify  governor,  the  duke  of^Aiguiilon.  Louis 
the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  write  in  XVI,  the  succeeding  king,  set  the  attorney 
defence  of  the  Jesuits ;  in  vain  did  Me-  at  liberty.  After  10  years  of  persecution, 
nouc,  Griffet,  and  the  ingenious  Cerutti,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office  at  Rennes, 
of  their  own  paity,  plead  tiie  services  The  whole  process  against  Chalotais  was 
which  they  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  characterized  by  weakness  as  much  as  by 
God  and  to  tirte  throne  of  Fiance,  and  tlie  tyranny,  and  indicated  the  approaching 
brilliant  talents  which  had  been  developed  ruin  of  a  degjotism  irfiigh  had  lost  its 
in  their  schooK  The  independent  char-  energy.  In  Igio,  a  Jesuit  writer  in  Paris 
acter  of  Chalotais  soon  gave  his  enemies  assailed  the  character  of  Chalolius  anew, 
an  opportimity  of  reven^ng  themselves,  A  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
when  a  dispute  arose  betwefcn  the  court  him  by  the  heiis  of  the  accused,  and  ho 
and  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  on  account  was  brought  in  guilty, 
of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  register  cer-  Chihape,  in  mihlary  language  (gener- 
tain  financial  edicts  which  seemed  to  in-  ally  derived  fiwm  the  Italian  ehiamare,  to 
fringe  the  privileges  of  the  duchy  of  Bre-  call),  is  a  signal,  either  by  beat  of  drum  or 
tagne.  After  serving  his  country  for  36  sound  of  trumpet,  to  obtain  a  conference, 
years,  Chalotais  was  arrested  with  his  son  when  any  matter  is  to  be  proposed  to  the 
and  five  counsellors  of  the  parliament,  enemy, 

who  favored  his  cause,  and  thrown'  into  Chamber.     ForeeUini  defines  tamera 

prison.    He  suffered  this  treatment  as  the  an  arched  roof  or  ceiUng ;  Herodotus  uses 

supposed   author  of  several  anonymous  the  word  ta),dfa,  to  signify  a  covered  wag- 

IctiCTS  to  one  of  the  ministry,  in  which  on ;  Otifiied  and  Notker,  two  early  Ger- 

the  style  of  a  person  of  the  lowest  class  man  writers,    use   kamnier  to  denote   a 

vras  imitated.    The  prisoner  in  vain  pro-  vaulted  chamber,  the  keeper  of  which,  as 

tested  his  innocence  in  several  memorials  early  as  the  time  of  kmg  Dogobert,  was 

(1766  et  seq.),  seconded  by  the  pen  of  caDed  camerariws.     The  pubUc  treasury 

Voltaire  and  the  public  voice.    The  com-  of  the  princes  was  called,  in  the  lOih 

niis^on  apiuinted  to  examine  him  pub-  century,  ceonem;  and  m  German,  down  to 

lished  their  proceedings,  and  condemned  the  present  period,  those  sciences,  an  ac- 

iLim  before  the  regular  forms  of  law  had  quamtance  with  which  is  essential  to  the 

Iieen   all  complied  with.      Calonnc,  the  proper  administration  of  the  different  de- 

nunister  who  conducted  the  process,  and  partments  of  government,  are  called  cam- 

ifce  duke  of  Aiguillon,  governor  of  .the  eral-wissensckafteru    Words  derived  from 
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tlie  Latin  term  camera,  are  common   in  were  often  powerless,  because  the  difier- 

modem  European  languages:  thus  cum-  ent  German  princes   frequently  refused 

era  in  Italian ;   in  French,  chambre ;  in  to   allow  them  to  be  executed  in  their 

Enclish,  thambtr ;  in  Gennan,  kammer;  tenitories.     The  hiaioiy  of  the  imperial 

in  Spanish,  camara ;  in  Swedish,  kamar.  cliamber  aflfords  another  instance  of  the 

In  many  languages,  chamber  is  used  to  correctness   of  Napoleon's  judgment   in 

designate  a  branch  of  government  whose  dissolving  the  fabnc  of  the  German  em- 

niembers  assemble  in  a  common  apart-  pire,  conformably  to  the  demands  of  the 

ment :  thus  we   have   the  caaaera  apos-  age. 

toticOf  in  Rome ;  camara  de  justtdm,  in  Chamberlaih  ;  a  court  officer,  origin- 
Spain  ;  chambre  (fe»  dipvUe,  m  France ;  ally  employed,  as  the  name  mdicatea, 
kammergericia,  ill  Germany,  &c. — Cftom-  either  to  take  charge  of  the  private  apart- 
ber  of  a  eanaim,  in  artillery ;  that  part  of  ments  of  the  king,  or  of  the  treasury, 
the  hore  of  a  cannon  which  receives  the  called,  in  the  10th  century,  camera.    (See 

Kwderwith  which  it  is  charged.— CAam-  Chamber.)  The  golden  key,  which  is 
■  of  a  mortar  ;  the  space  where  the  worn  hy  the  chamberlains  of  the  Euro- 
powder  lies.— CTamier  of  a  mine ;  the  pean  courts  on  two  small  goldeti  buttons 
place  where  the  charge  of  powder  is  (as  well  as  the  buttons  themseh'es,  when 
lodged  that  is  to  be  used  for  blovring  up  the  key  is  omitted),  indicates,  also,  the 
tiiev/otks.— Chamber  of  a  battery ;  aplace  origin  of  the  office.  At  present,  their 
sunk  under  ground  to  hold  tlie  powder,  employment  {when  their  office  is  not 
bombs,  8m^,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  merely  nominal!  is  to  attend  on  the  per- 
rain  or  moistnre, — Chamber  of  a  lock  is  eons  of  the  princes  and  their  consorts. 
the  space  between  the  gates  of  a  lock  in  a  There  is  geneJally  a  chief  or  high  cham- 
canal,  in  which  the  barge  rises  and  sinks,  berlain.  This  officer,  in  England,  is  called 
60  as  to  pass  the  lock.  lord  great  lAamberlain  of  England.     His 

Chamber  of  Oefuties.    (See  Charte  office  is  one  of  great  antiquity  and  honor, 

ConstitutionneUe.)  being  tanked  as  the  sixth  great  otfice  of 

Chamber    of    Peers.      (See    Charte  the  English  crown.    He  di«sses  and  un- 

ConstUutioanelle.)  dresses  the  king  before  and  t^er  the  cor- 

Chambeh,  Imperial.  The  imperial  onation.  There  exists,  also,  a  lord  cham- 
chainber  (in  German,  Rekhskammerge-  berlain  of  the  household,  a  lord  chamber- 
richt]  was  a  court  of  the  German  empire,  lain  of  the  queen's  household,  &c.  la 
established  at  Wetzlar,  near  the  Rhine,  feet,  there  are  almost  as  many  chamber- 
It  was  instituted  by  the  emperor  Maximil-  lains  as  chamber. — Chamha-laui  of  Lon- 
ian  I,  in  1495.  In  1806,  when  die  Gei^  don  is  the  officer  who  keeps  toe  city 
man  empire  was  dissolved,  this  court,  money,  which  is  laid  up  in  a  chamber  of 
of  com^,  expired.  The  imperial  chani-  London,  in  Guildhall.  He  also  presides 
ber  had  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  tlie  over  tlie  afiairs  of  masters  and  appren- 
aulic  council  (q.  v.)  at  Vietma,  and  was  tices,  makes  free  of  (he  city,  &c. 
intended,  among  other  things,  to  adjust  Chamberrt,  or  Chambebi  (anciendy 
the  disputes  between  the  different  inde-  Cameria,  Cconmum,  and  Cameriaeum); 
pendent  members  of  the  German  empire,  capital  of  Savoy,  at  the  conflux  of  two 
aud  also  such  as  aiose  between  them  and  small  rivers,  near  the  Isere ;  ISi  posts  E. 
the  emperor.  The  intention  of  this  es-  Lyons ;  Ion.  5°  55'  E. ;  lat.  45°  26'  N. ; 
tablishraent  eertainly  was  good,  and  its  population,  11,991 ;  houses,  1985.  It  is  a 
effect,  at  first,  beneficial.  But  the  im-  bishop's  see.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  2 
mense  mass  of  cases  which  came  before  paiish  churches,  14  convents,  4  horoitals, 
it,  together  with  tlie  national  pedantry  of  a  college,  and  a  public  Ubmry.  In  its  vi- 
the  Germans,  eventually  occasioned  the  cmity  are  excellent  baths,  much  frequented 
protraction  of  the  processes  to  an  inter-  in  summer.  It  is  situated  in  a  ddightlhl 
minable  length.  By  the  conditions  of  the  valley,  and  is  defended  by  a  casile  placed 
peace  of  Westphalia,  after  the  thiriy  years'  on  an  eminence.  Its  suburbs  are  iMge 
war,  particularly  hy  the  treaty  of  Osna-  and  elegant;  all  thehsises  have  piazzas. 
burg,  m  1648,  the  imperial  chamber  was  It  has  considerable  mani;taetures  and  dis- 
composed of  a  Catholic  judge,  4  presi-  tilleries.— At  this  place  tht  emperor  Sigis- 
dents,  named  by  the  etnperor  (2  Catholic  mund  erected  the  earldom  of  Savoy  into 
and  2  I'rotestant},  and  50  counsellors,  26  a  dukedom,  and  it  was  once  tJie  residence 
of  whom  were  CathoLcs,  and  the  rest  of  the  princes ;  but,  after  the  -^urt  was 
Protestants.  After  that  time,  tlie  mem-  removed  to  Turin,  it  lost  its  splendor. 
bers  of  the  court  were  much  reduced.  Chambers,  Ephraim ;  a  miscellaneous 
The' sentences  were  without  appeal,  but  writer,  aud  compiler  of  a  popular  dicdon 
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ary  of  arts  and  sciences.     He  was  a  na-  Chahbre  abdbmte  [FVench ;  burning 

live  of  Milton,  in  Westmoreland,  and  was  chamber] ;  formerly,  in  France,  a  cham- 

ediicaled  at  a  school  at  Kendal,  under  the  ber  in  which  state  prisoners  of  high  rank 

Either  of  the  celebrated  bishop  Waison.  were  tried  by  lorch-lieht.     The  chamber 

On  leaving  school,  he  was  apprenticed  to  was  hung  with  black  cloth.    When  Fran- 

J.  Senex,  a  mathematica!  instrument  and  cis  II,  in  the  16th  century,  established  a 

^lobe  maker  in  London.     Here   he  ac-  court  to  try  the   Protestants,  who  were 

quired  such  a  taate  for  the  study  of  sci-  usually  condemned  to  be  burnt,  the  people 

ence,  and  made  so  much  proficiency  in  it,  called  this  court,  likewise,  chambre  ardtnle 

that  he  not  only  formed  the  design  of  in  allusion  to  its  sentences, 

compiling  his   &mous   Cyclo]Kedia,  but  Chambre  imtrouvablb  {IVeneh  ;  the 

actually  wrote  some  of  the  articles  for  it  chamber  not  to  be  found) ;  an  appellation 

behind  his  master's  counter.     The  firet  that  was  bestowed,   in  ridicule,  on   the 

edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  French  chamber  of  deputies,  which  met 

1728,  in  2  vols,  foho ;  and  Chambers  was  atter   the    second    restoration    of  Louis 

Boon  after  chosen  F.  R.  S.    Two  subse-  XVIII,  for  its  coldness  and  anti-national- 

quent  editions,  in  1738  and  1739,  appeared  ity.    This  appellation  has  been  preserved. 

Sreviously  to  his  death,  which  happened  The  ptuty  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 

lay  15, 1740.     Several  improved  editions  revolution  were  extravagant  in  their  ex- 

of  the  Cycloptedia  have  been  published,  ultation,  on  account  of  theirtriumph;  but 

and  it  has  served  as  the  basis  of  many  tliis  reaction  lasted  only  fiiDra  June  38, 

subsequent  works.     (See  Sees,  Mraham.)  1815,  to  Sept  6,  1816.     In  the  proclama- 

Chambeks.    (See  Houses  of  Legisla'  tion  dated  from  Cambray,  the  king  had 

(lire,  and  Charte  ConstitutwnntUe.)  already  sought  to  quiet  the  nation  in  re- 

Chambord  ;  a  castle,  park  and  village,  sped   to  various   (prehensions,  which 

with  the  surrounding  territory,  compns-  may  have  contributed  to  the  events  of 

ing  5000  acres  of  forest  and  93  farms:  March,  1815.     It  was  conceded  that  the 

the  whole  ground  embraces  11,000  acres,  government  had,  perhaps,  been  deficient ; 

It  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Loire-  the  ministry  was  to  acquire  more  unity 

and-Cher,  near  Blois.    It  was  intended  by  means  of  a  president ;  the  report  ot 

by  the  French  nation  as  a  present  to  tlie  the  intended  reCstablishment  of  tithes  and 

son  of  the  murdered  duke  of  Berry,  the  feudal  rights  was  declared  unfounded ; 

young  duke  of  Bordeaux ;  but  the  con-  the  purchasers  of  the  national  domiuns 

duct  of  the  ministry  in  this  affair  did  not  were  once  more  assured  of  the  inviolabil- 

meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  public  ity  of  their  property ;  and  a  promise  was 

The  splendid  castle  of  Chambord  is  situ-  made,  that  all  classes  of  people  should  be 

ated  in  the  middle  of  a  pa*,  enclosed  by  eligible  to  the  offices  of  state,  and  even 

walls  enctendmg  eight  leagues.     It  con-  to  those  immediately  connected  with  the 

tains  440  rooms,  13  large  staircases,  and  court.    After  the  second   return  of  the 

stalls  for  the  reception  of  1200  horses.    It  king,  prince   Talleyrand  was  appointed 

was  built,  in  the  Gotliio  style,  by  Prima-  president  of  the  ministerial  council.    The 

tion,  for  Francis  I,  and  completed  under  other   ministers   were    Louis,    Pasquier, 

Louis  XIV.    Here  Francis  I  indulged  his  Gouvion  Si.  Cyr,  Jaucourt,  the  duke  of 

inclination  for  gallantry ;   here  the  arts  Richelieu  and  Fouch(^.     The  chamber  of 

first STOung  t»  lift  in  France;  and  here  deputies  was  dissolved,  the  number  of 

king  Stanislaus  Leczinsky  resided  for  nine  deputies  increased  from  262  to  4(a,  inter- 

yeais.    In  1745,  it  was  given  by  Louis  XV  mediate  bodies  of  electoi^  established  for 

to  marshal  Saxe,  who  died  there  in  1750.  the  choice  of  the  memben^  of  the  chamber 

The  emperor  Napoleon  gave  the  domains  of  deputies,  and  the  choice  placed  whol- 

of  Chambord  to  the  prince  of  Wagram  ly  in  the  hands  of  the  richest  peisons  of 

(Berthier),  and  constituted  it  the  principal-  each   department.     Before  the  chambera 

Ity  of  WaOTum.     When  the  widow  of  the  actually  convened,  the  scenes  in  thesoudi 

marahal  offered  the  estate  for  sale,  a  com-  of  France,  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes 

pany  was  formed,  which  bought  it  for  at  Marseilles,  of  the  Protestants  at  Nismes, 

1,542,000  francs,  and  gave  it  to  the  duke  and  of  marshal  Brune  at  Avignon,  showed 

of  Bwdeaux  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  what  a  savage  spirit  had  broken  loose. 

France,  on  the  day  of  his  baptism.  May  InAugust,theministiywasagainehangeii. 

1,  1831.     Several  lithographic  prints  of  The  duke  of  Richelieu  became  president; 

Chambord,  with  descriptions,  were  pub-  Decazes  took   Fouch^'s  place  ;    Clarke, 

lished  by  Engelmann,  Paris,  1822 ;  also  a  duke  of  Feltre,  v«i9  made   minister  of 

large  lithograph  by  Isahey,  tlie  largest  of  ivnr  ;    BaiM-Marijois,   Dubouchage  and 

the  kind  ui  France.  Corvette  took   the    places   of   Pasquier, 
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orihe~n_ ,, 

unpunished.    A  royal  ordinance,  indeed,  might  enable  the  constitutionalists  to  ob- 

of  Nov.  21,  commanded  that  the  murfer-  tain  the  superiority,  they  were  compelled 

era  of  general  Lagarde,  and  the  authors  to  yield  to  their  opponents,  by  the  new 

of  the  other  atrocities  at  Niames,  should  law  of  election  of  1830, 

he  brought  to  tiial ;  but  of  18  persons  ac-  Chameleos  {(hanurko,  Daud.) ;  a  ge- 

cused,  only  two  were  actually  tried.     On  uus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  saurian  or 

the  other  hand,  Ney  atoned  with  his  life  lizard-like  order,  a  native  of  parts  of  Asia 

for  his  inconstancy,  ahhough  it  admitted  and  Africa,    The  very  remarkable  power 

of  much  extenuation,  and  notwithstanding  which  these  animals  possesa  of  changing 

the  capitulation  of  Paris,  which  had  de-  tlieir  color,  and  at  pleasure  producing  a 

clared  a  general  amnesty  for  oil  political  succession  of  rich  and  beautiftilly  varied 

crimes.     On  Oct.  7,  the  session   of  the  tints  over  the  whole  body,  at  a  very  early 

chamber  of  deputies  was  opened:   the  periodcalled  the  attention  of  observers  to 

choice  of  them  had  been  guided  by  the  their  habits.    Aristotle,  the  great  Greek 

same  spirit  whicii  now  prevailed  in  their  naturalist,  who  never  was  equalled  escept 

proceedings.      All   the   measures  which  by  Geoi^e  Cuvier,  has  left  a  veiy  perfect 

seemed  to  &vor  a  rebpse  to  the  old  state  description  of  the  charoeleon,  in  the  11th 

of  things,  and  which  could  serve  as  in-  chapter  of  his   2d  book  on   the   history 

struments  of  revenge  and   persecution,  of  animals.    Various  poets  and  fiibubsta 

were   adojWed  without   discussion,  and  have,  at  different  periods,  contributed  to 

even  demanded.    This  was  the  case  with  its  celebrity,  and,  by  inaccurate  or  ftnci- 

the  laws  of  Nov.  9,  1815,  respecting  the  fill  representations,  have  rendered  it  fer 

punishment  of  seditious  proclamations ;  more  of  a  prodigy  than  nature  ever  de- 

of  Dec.  20,  respecting  the  restoration  of  signed  it  to  be.— The  skin  of  the  cbame- 

rhe  coura  priv6t(de3 ;  of  Jan.  11, 1816,  re-  leon  is  composed  of  a  sort  of  small,  scaly 

specting  lie  banishment  of  the  regicides ;  grains,  and,  under  ordinaty  circumstances, 

and  of  May  8,  respecting  the  abolition  of  is  of  a  greenish-gray  color.    The  general 

divorce.    A  host  of  suboidinate  ofticcrs,  form  of  tlie  body  reminds  one  of  flie  liz- 

wlio  had  never  taken  an  active  pan  in  ard,  but  tiie  tnmk  is  compressed,  and  the 

public  affairs,  were  removed  from  their  back  highly  ridged  or  cutting.    The  occi- 

employments,  on  the  pretence  of  their  en-  put,  or  posterior  part  of  the  head,  is  ele- 

tcrtaining  revolutionary  sentiments;  and  vated  pyramidically ;  the  eyes  are  large, 

Clarke,  the  minister  of  war,  acted  alto-  nrojecting  far  outwards,  j^et  almost  entire- 

gether  arbitrarily  in  the  new  organization  ly  covered  over  by  the  skin,  except  imme- 

of  the  aimy,  degrading  meritorious  offi-  diately  opposite  the  pupiL    What  is  still 

cera  and  promoung  otiiers.    The  disad-  more  singular,  the  eyes  are  capable  of 

vantageoua  peace  of  Nov.  20,  1815,  the  moving  mdependenily    of    each    other, 

meat   burden  which   the  foreign  armies  taking  different  directions  at  the  same 

nnposed   on   the  people,   and  the   great  moment.     There  is  no  visible  external 

scarcity  which  prevdled,  augmented  the  ear ;  the  tongue  is  fleshy,  cylindrical,  and 

disaffection  thereby  occasioned.     Disluih-  capable  of  great  elongation  j  the  teeth  arc 

ances  broke  out  at  Grenoble,  Toulouse  trilobate.  The  first  ribs  unite  with  the 
and  Lyons,  which  cost  some  hundreds  of   sternum,  the  succeeding  with  their  corre- 

miaguidcd  peasants  their  lives,  while  their  spondents  of  the  opposite  side,  enclosing 

true  authors  remained  undiscovered.   The  the  abdomen  in  a  perfect  circle.    Each 

government  became  finally   aware   that  of  the   feet  has  five  toes,  but  these   are 

they  could  no   longer  proceed    in    tiiis  separated  into  two  portions  (one  contwn- 

course  without  risking  a  general  eruption,  ing  two  and  the  other  tliree  toes)  by  the 

The  ministers  Vaublanc  and  Barbe-Mar-  skin,  which  covers  them  entuely  to  the 

hois  were  superseded  by  Lain6  and  Dam-  nails,.  The  tail  is  long,  round  and  pre- 

bray,    and    the    minister   Decazes   soon  hensile,  or  capable  of  grasping  twigs  or 

obtained  a  decisive  influence.    It  being  branches,  to   susttun   the    animal.     The 

necessary  for  him  to  possess  a  majority  in  lungs  of  the  chameleon  are  vesicular,  and 

the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  chamber  so  laree  that,  when  mflated  to  the  utmost, 

was  diasolved,  SepL  5, 1816,  by  an  otdin-  the  whole  body  becomes  ahnost  transpa- 

ance  of  the  king,  and  the  deputies,  at  the  renL     With  the  different  degrees  of  infla- 

sametinie,reducedto  the  number  of  258.  tion,  the  surface  undergoes  changes  of 
The  law  of  Feb.  5,  18J7,  subsequently  color,  owing  to  the  variations  produced 
established  new  rules  for  elections,  which,  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  and  not,  as 
for  a  lime,  seemed  to  keep  the  two  leading    has  been  fabled,  by  the  animal  assuming 
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tlie  color  of  Ae  body  upn  which  it  hap-  shy,  and  have  very  acute  senses,  so  that  it 
pens  to  be  placed.  It  js  scarcely  possible  is  only  by  great  patience  and  skill.ihat  the 
to  WJtneBS  any  thing  more  curious  or  beau-  hunter  can  come  sufficiently  near  to  shoot 
tifuJ  than  ihe  mpid  transitions  from  hue  them.  They  are  so  swift,  and  leap  with 
to  hue,  exhibited  by  the  chameleon,  when  so  much  vigor,  and  with  such  sureness  of 
arousedtomotion.  The  chameleons  are  aU  foot,  as  to  render  it  imposdble  to  overtake 
exceedingly  slow,  dull,  and  almost  torpid,  them  in  a  fijr  chase.  Hence  the  huntere 
The  only  part  which  they  move  with  ce-  of  the  Alps,  where  a  few  of  tliis  species 
lenly  is  their  long  tongue.  This  or^  is  are  still  found,  are  obhged  to  encounter 
cothed,  at  its  extremity,  with  a  viscid,  the  greatest  peiils  in  puisuit  of  iliia  favor- 
gluey  mucus,  and  is  darted  out  for  the  ite  game ;  and,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of 
purjiose  of  capturing  uisects,  upon  which  sudden  fogs,  sloniis,  avalanches,  and  vari- 
Uie  animal  subsists.  As  they  feed  but  sel-  oub  accidents,  may  always  be  regarded  as 
dom,  and  are  frequently  seen  mhaluig  the  placing  their  lives  in  great  Teopardv 
air,  to  inflate  their  bodies  ea  above-men-  Chamois  are  found  among  the  mountains 
tjoned,  ancient  observeis  concluded  that  of  tlie  Caucasian  range,  and  among  the 
they  fed  altogether  on  ait;  but  closer  at-  heights  of  the  Himalaya,  in  greater  S)un- 
tention  to  their  habits  has  shown  that  they  dance  than  in  the  Alps  and  Pvrenees, 
require  a  diet  rather  more  substantial,  where  ihev  ere  so  closely  pursued^  Their 
The  specimens  occasionally  brought  aUve  flesh  is  considered  a  very  superior  article 
to  the  U.  States,  rarely  survive  the  firet  of  food;  but  whether  it  is  in  fact  much 
winter  after  their  arrival,  though  they  take  better  than  that  of  other  animals  of  the 
tood  without  mucli  difficult-  Three  or  antelope  or  deer  kind,  may  reasonably  be 
lour  sMcies  are  well  known,  and  are  na-  doubted.  The  skin  of  the  chamois  is 
hves  of  Africa  and  the  Molucca  islands,  wrought  into  a  soft,  pliable  leather,  well 
1  hey  i>ass  their  hves  altogether  upon  trees,  known  by  the  name  of  the  animal  fur- 
leedmg  upon  small  insects,  for  which  their  nishing  it  During  the  winter  the  cham- 
coiistruction  shows  them  to  be  perfectly  ois  keeps  in  tlie  caverns  and  hollows  of  the 
adapted.  DoubUess  new  species  will  be  rocks.  Its  voice  is  a  short,  sharp  whiBlUne 
added  to  the  catalogue,  as  tlie  countries  or  bbwing.  Two  and  Bometimes  three 
ol  which  they  are  natives  shall  be  more  young  are  produced  at  a  birth.— The 
luUy  explored.  chamois  is  about  three  feet  ui  length,  and 
UnAMisso,  Adalbert  de,  a  naturalist  and  two  feet  high ;  its  head  resembles  that  of 
circumnavigator  of  the  world,  bom  1781,  the  domestic  goat,  but  the  nostrils  are  less, 
in  Lhanipagne,  left  France,  with  his  pa-  and  the  upper  lip  not  so  prominent  It 
rents,  during  the  revolution,  and  found  a  has  no  muzzle  nor  beard.  The  horns  are 
new  home  at  Berlin.  He  entered  tl.e  six  or  seven  inches  long,  round,  almost 
Prussian  army,  alterwards  studied,  and  smooth,  at  first  straight  and  perpendicular 
became  intimate  with  many  of  the  firet  and  suddenly  terminating  in  a  hook  di- 
(jcrman  hteraii.  In  1813,  he  wrote  the  rectedbackwaids,  and  fliehtlv  downwards 
angular  taie,  caQed  Pder  SckkmilU,  the  There  are  no  ianmer3,*norcutaneous  ap^ 
history  of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  sliadow,  pendages  or  glands,  in  fbont  of  the  lower 
which  is  translated  into  Englisli.  Cha-  part  of  tlie  neck.  The  skin  is  clothed 
misso  went  as  naturalist  on  the  voyage  of  with  two  sorts  of  hair— a  very  abundant 
discovery,  made  at  the  expense  of  tiie  and  brownish  woolly,  and  a  diy  and  (rw- 
Kussian  chancellor  count  Romanzoff.  He  gible,  silky  hiur,  vaiying  with  the  sea 
sailed  from  Cronstadtuil8I5,andretumed  sons,  upon  the  body  escluslvely,  of  a  rach- 
to  Beriin  in  1818,  where  he  received  an  er  deeji-brewn  in  winter,  of  a  brown  fawn 
appomtment  in  the  botanical  garden.  His  color  in  summer,  and  slightly  erav  in  the 
Bemerkimgenund.Sniikhien,WeiTnai,lS21,  spring.  Both  sorts  of  hair  we'grav  at 
4to.  (Observations  and  Opinions)  during  the  base  throughout  the  year.  The  fiead 
the  voyage  of  discovery,  occupy  the  33  is  ofa  pale-yellow  cobr,  excepting  a  black- 
volume  of  the  work  which  contains  the  ac-  brown  band,  which  commences  near  the 
count  of  the  voyage.  Cbamisso  is  also  the  nose,  and  ends  at  the  base  of  die  horns 
author  of  some  very  pretty  German  poems,  and  ears,  after  surrounding  the  eyes  The 
CiiANoii  {antUope  rapkapm.  Pall.);  a  tailisblack.  Theinadeoftiie thighsaiid 
well-known  species  of  the  genus  antehpe  the  eare  are  white.  The  hoofe  are  concave 
(q.v,),  found  only  in  high,  mountainous  beneath,  and  terminate  by  a  proiectinff 
regions,  where  they  feed,  in  small  flocks  '  r  j  e 
or  fiimilies,  on  the  highest  clifis  affording  "  Th"  larmier  is  a  consiraciion  appc^^^eil  lo  iha 
vegetation,  which  are  almost  inaccessible  ^h  ti"""'^  ^onah  of  ihe  deer  kind,  ic.,  for 
to  man.     The  (chamois  are  exceeilingly  knowu,  '*"  '*  ""  *'"S"'''  """"s-    "*  "«  's  qh- 
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edge,  especially  on  the  outside.     The  fe-  also  much  grain  and  pasturage,     Troyes 

m5e  closely  resembles  the  male,  except  was  the  capitaL     Population,  1,900,(XI0. 

that  slie  is  much  smaller.     The  kids  are  Square  miles,  ]1,880.     It  now  forms  the 

of  a  deep  yeHowish  color,  having  the  im-  whole  of  the  departments  of  Ardennes, 

der  jaw,  Doth  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  Mame,  Upper  Mame,  Aube,  and  part  of 

throat,  white.      There  is  a  black  band,  those   of  Yoimo   and   Seine-and-Mame. 

begiDiiing  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth  on  (See  Ckampai^i.) 

each  cheek,  surrounding  the  eye,  and  end-  Chahfagne;,  PbiUp,  an  eminent  painter, 
iiig  on  the  forehead,  without  meeting  the  bom  at  Bnissels,  in  1603,  went  lo  Paris  in 
band  of  the  other  ade ;  end  of  the  tail  1621,  where  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
black;  thighs  white;  a  dorsal  line,  crossed  paincer  to  the  queen  Mana  de  Medicis, 
by  a  transverse  one,  upon  the  shoulders.  who  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  paiiit- 
Chahohile.  (See  Catnomile.j  ings  for  the  Luxemboui^.  He  commenC' 
Chamomile,  Rohak  {anihemti  nobUU,  ed  the  Gniefie  des  Honmtes  illvstret.  In 
Lin.);  a  perennial  plant,  native  of  Euro{)e,  the  suburt)  St.  Jacques  he  painted  six  pic- 
and  flowering  in  June  or  July.  Chamo-  tures  for  the  CarmeUtes.  Their  church 
mile  flowers,  such  as  Aey  are  found  in  contains  a  cruciliz  by  him,  which,  though 
the  shops,  are  white,  desiccated,  ofa  very  painted  on  a  horizontal  suiiace,  appears 
aromatic  and  rather  pleasant  smell,  and  of  to  the  most  practised  eye  to  be  perpendic- 
a  very  bitter  and  warm  taste.  They  con-  ular.  The  ptunlings  in  the  dome  of  the 
tain  an  essential  oil,  of  a  fine  blue  color,  Sorbonne  are  among  his  best  n'orks.  He 
a  guramo-resinous  principle,  camphor,  and  was  director  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts. 
tannin.  Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  their  When  he  began  to  feel  the  mhrmities  of 
active  principles.  The  Roman  chamomile  age,  he  retired  to  tlie  Port  Royal,  where 
is  a  moderately  energetic  stimulant,  pos-  his  daughter  was  a  nun.  She  eflbrded 
sesang,  on  account  of  its  bitterness,  some  him  the  subject  for  a  beautiful  i>ainting. 
touic  properties,  which  have  rendered  it  a  She  is  represented  seated,  a  protracted 
popular  remedy  for  a  number  of  diseases,  fever  having  bjought  her  to  the  verge  of 
It  IS  employed  with  success  to  stimu-  death,  given  up  by  the  physicians.  She 
late  the  digestive fimctions  in  dyspepsia,  is  prayingwithasisterof  the  convent,and 
clilorosis,  gout,  in  flatulent  coucs,  &c.  regains  her  health.  The  figure  of  the 
II  is  also  advantageously  used  in  slight  daughter,  particularly  her  head,  is  of  ex- 
intermittent  ifeveiB,and  spasmodic  alfec-  traordinary beauty.  Themuseumof Paris 
tions.  A  strong  intusion,  taken  warm.and  possesses,  besides  this  painting,  six  others 
in  a  large  quantity,  provokes  vomiting;  in  of  the  same  artist,  among  which  are  a 
consequence  of  which  it  is  used  in  liis  LonPs  Siipjwr  and  a  Mater  Dolorosa. 
manner,  especially  in  North  America  and  Numerous  works  of  his  are  also  lu  be 
England,  in  order  to  assist  the  action  foimd  at  Paris,  and  scattered  through 
of  emetics.  It  is  also  administered  witli  many  towns  of  France.  Champagnewas 
advantage  as  an  anthelmintic  The  com-  very  conscientious.  He  would  never  paint 
mon  chamomile  (moinwrno  chamomilla,  naked  figures.  He  deserves  a  very  high 
Un.)isnow  out  of  use.    (See  CamomUe.)  place  amongst  tlie  painteisof  the  Flemish 

CQAMOCNi,CHAMOVMis,CHAHOOnix,or  schooL    He  died  in  1674. 
CaAMOix;atownof8avoy,in  Upper  Fau-         Chawpacbb  is  awine  which  is  made 

cigny ;  12  mUes  E.  S.  El.  Chambeny,  42  chiefly  in  the  depaiiment  of  the  Mame,  in 

S.  E.  Geneva;  population,  1500.     It  is  the  ci-devant  province  Champainte,  and  is 

Edluatedinaceleraated  vale,  which  liesN.  commonly  divided  into  river  aiicT  mountain 

of  mont  Blanc,  S.  E.  of  the  lake  of  Gene-  wines  (jrau  de  la  rwiire  de  Mnrne,  and 

va;  18  miles  long,  and  li  broad.     The  vina  de  la  monfagrie  de  Reims)  iihe  fortnet 

river  Arve  flows  through  the  centre  of  it.  being,  for  the  most  part,  while,  the  latter. 

The  scenery  suiroundiiig  the  vale  is  unri-  red.     Not  all  of  these  wines  are  sparkling 

vailed  in  b«iuty  and  grandeur.    It  is  3300  or  frothing,   though  by  the  name   cft«ni- 

feet  above  the  sea.    It  is  visited  by  all  pagne,  is  generally  understood  biicIi  wine 

travellers  in  Switzerland.  as  has  been  subjected  to  an  imperfect  fer- 

Champagne;  before  the  revolution,  a  mentation,  and  contains  a  quantity  of  car- 

cotmtry  of  France,  bordered  E.  by  Lor-  bonic  acid  gas,  generated  during  the  insen- 

taine  and  Franche-Comti,  S.  by  Burgundy  sible  fermentation  in  the  bottle,  which  is 

and  Nivemois,  W.  by  the  Isle  of  France  disengaged  on  removing  the  pressure  by 

and  Picardy,  and   N.  by  Flanders.      It  which  it  was  detained  in  solution.     The 

is  about  195  miles  in  length,  and  135  briskest  vrines  are  not  always  the  best; 

iMnad.    The  land  is  fertile,  and  produces  they  are,  of  course,  the  most  defective  in 

the  celebrated  wine  called  after  its  name ;  true  vinous  quality ;  and  the  small  portion 
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of  alcohol  which  they  contain  immediately  Cbamp  Clos.    This  was,  from  the  com 

escapes  from  the  froth  as  it  rises  on  the  mencement  of  modem  history,  and  long 

Buifoee,  carrying  with  it  the  aroma,  and  afterwards,  a  place  authorized  by  the  laws 

leaving  the  hquor  that  remiuns  in  the  glass  made  by  aovereigns  for  the  purpose,  and 

nearly  vapid.     For  it  has  been  shown,  1^  consecrated  to  particular  combats  between 

Humboldt,  tiiat,  when  the  froth  is  collected  those  who  wished  to  determine,  in  that 

under  a  bell-glass  surrounded  ■with  ice,  the  manner,  either  a  lavrsuit  or  dispute   cf 

alcohol  becomes  condensed  on  the  sides  honor.     This  name  was  also  given  to  the 

of  the  vessel.     Hence  tlie  still  or  tlie  place  set  apart  for  tournaments, 

creaming  or  slightly  sparkling  Champagne  Champ  d'Asile  ;  a  settlement  of  French 

wines  (wiw  trtotms,  or  demi-mousseux)  are  soldiera,  in  the  province  of  Texas,  which 

more  highly  valued  by  connoisseura,  and  waa  put  down  in  its  infimcy  by  tlie  gov- 

fetch  greater  prices  than  the  ftill-frolhing  emment  of  Mexico,  because  Spwn  was 

wines  (vins  grand  mirassfvx).     By  icing  miwilling  to  peimit  its  cidstence  on  the 

these  wines  before  tliey  are  used,  the  ten-  borders  of  that  state.    In  October,  1818, 

dency  to  effervesce  is  m  some  degree  re-  the  colonists  were  dispersed  hy  a  party  of 

pressed;  but,  when  they  are  kept  cool,  Spanish  troops.     General  tallemand,  who 

this  precaution  is  lumecessary.    In  general,  was  banished  from  France,  and  resided  in 

it  may  be  observed  that  the  vineyaids  on  New  Orleans,  collected  them  agiun,  and 

the  banlts  of  the  Marne  supply  the  choiMst  led  most  of  them  to  a  colony  established 

■vvines,  and  that  the  quahty  degenerate  in  by  French  emigrants  on  the  Tombigbee, 

proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  river,  in  the  state   of  Alabama.    The  district 

Among  the  white  wines  of  Champagne,  where  they  settled,  and  part  of  which  they 

the  first  rank  is  generally  aarigned  to  those  purchased,  while  the  rest  was   granted 

of  Sillery,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  them,  was  called  Marengo,  and  the  capital 

Verzenay,  Mtmli,  Baumont,  &c.    Of  the  which  they  built  was  called  .3^fewUe, 

Reims  mountain  ■wines,  those  of  Verzi,  Ai^eville  was  founded  prinwpally  under 

Verzenay,  Mailli,  Bouzy  and  St.  Basle,  are  the  direction  of  generals  Clauzel  and  Le- 

most  esteemed ;  but  the  Clos  SL  Thieny  febvre  Desnouettes.    In  the  treaty  conclii- 

fiirnishes  perhaps  the  finest  red  Cham-  ded  by  the  U.  States  ■with  Siiain,  in  1819, 

pagne.     The  name  JoU,y  duanpagne,  un-  respecting  the  cession  of  Florida,  Texas 

der  which,  at  present,  a  large  quantity  of  was  given  up,  without  reserve,  to  New 

the  best   champa^e  is  sold  in   the  U.  Spam.    At  the  some  time,  the  republic  of 

States,  does  not. onpnate  from  a  place  in  Texas  was  formed,  under  a  president, 

Champagne,  but  from  the  ovraer  of  exten-  general  James  Long,  who  was  joined  by 

sive  vineyards  in  that  province,  who  ex-  several    Frenchmen    from   the    Champ 

ports  much  cliampagne  to  the  U.  States.  d'Asile,      The  capital  was  Mtcodochea. 

The    soil    of   the    principal    vineyards  This  republic,  likewise,  was  soon  di^olv- 

throughout  Champagne  is  composed  of  ed,  and  genewd  Long  returned  to  the  U. 

a  loose  marl,  resting  on  chalk,  and  some-  States.    Texas,  at  present,  belongs  to  the 

times  mixed  with  flints.    For  the  manu-  United  Mexican  States,  forminga  part  of 

&;ture  of  the  white  Champagne  ■wines,  the  state  of  Santander.    (See  Texas  and 

black  grapes  are  now  generally  used.     In  San  Felipe.) 

maldng  the  red  wines,  me  grapes  are  trod-  CfiAMP-nE-BiTAiLLB    {Juld  of  haltle), 

den  brfbre  they  are  introduced  into  the  in  mihtary  language,   is  the  ground  on 

vat.    Champagne,  when  well  made,  and  which  an  action  is  fought.      The   com- 

placed  in  cool  cellars,  will  retain  its  good  mander  who  obliges  his  adveiisai'y  to  quit 

qualities  fium  10  to  20  years,    (For  fur-  this  ground,  and  abandon  it  to  him,  ob- 

dier  information    respecting   this   deh-  tains  the  victoiy. 

cious  hquor,  €ind  the  art  of  inaking  it,  see  Champ^de-Mars,  or  be-Mai  (cmnpm 

A.  Henderson's  HMory  o^  .Sitcient  wid  JMttrfiiwV    The  campus  MaeUvs  was  a 

Modem  Wines,  London,  lSi4, 1  vol^  4to.}.  large  field  on  the  TiBer,  in  ancient  Rome, 

Champ  ARTY,  or  Champeety  (campipar-  near  the  modem  Ponte  MoUe,    After  the 

KIso,   because  the  parties  in  champarw;  expulsion  of  the  last  king,  who  was  the 

agree  to  divide  the  land,  fec^  in  question),  owner,  it  was  consecrated  to  Mars,  and 

is  a  bargain  with  the  phuntifF  or  defendant  served  the  Roman  youth  for  a  place  of 

inanysuit,  to  have  jttirt  of  the  land,  debt,  miUtaiy  exercise.     The  people  used  to 

or  other  thing  sued  for,  if  the  party  that  assemble  there  for  the  election  of  magis- 

undertakes  it  preyuls  therein )  whereupon  trates,  and  the  place  was  adorned  with 

the  champertor  is  to  carry  on  the  party's  splendid  buildingsand  rowsof  pillars.   At 

Buit  at  his  own  expense.     It  is  a  species  a  short  distance  appeared  the  tomb  of  Au- 

;,  and  punished  in  the  same  gustus  and  the  Pantheon,  now  the  Maria 

(See  Manterwmee.)  rotunda.    When  the  Franks  had  conquer- 
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ed  the  Gauls,  in  486,  they  held  their  puhlic  to  the  constitution.  Although  no  deputies 
Bssembliea,  according  to  the  Gfirmaii  cus-  appeured  from  40  of  tiie  departmeniB,  the 
torn,  ui  tlie  open  air.  In  the  fifth  and  sue-  herald  announced  that  the  acte  was  accept- 
cecding  centuries,  these  assembhes  were  ed  by  the  French  nation.  Accordingly 
called,  from  the  time  of  meeting,  Marckr  Napoleon  signed  it,  and  declared,  in  a 
Helds.  IndieSdi  century,  thCT  were  trans-  speech  before  the  assembly,  that  he  enjoy- 
ferredbyPepin,thefetherofCharlemagne,  ed  his  distinction  as  an  emperor,  a  consul, 
to  the  month  of  May,  and  called  the  Mag-  a  soldier,  in  fine,  that  he  received  every 
fields ;  but  the  plain  where  the  Prankish  thing,  from  the  people.  He  then  swore  to 
tings  annually  reviewed  the  army,  had  observe  the  fimdamental  laws  of  the  em- 
the  nameof  the^rf  ^Mara,  or  tlie  cam-  pite,  and  to  enforce  their  observance.  The 
vus  Maiiiia.  At  the  May-fields,  the  king  whole  assembly,  consisting  of  about  20,000 
was  present  with  the  members  of  his  persons,  repealed  the  oath.  Then  a  2% 
court,  the  Mshops,  the  nobles,  and  the  Bewa  was  chanted,  and  Napoleon  distrib- 
people.  The  latter,  however,  long  neg-  uted  the  eaglestothe  national  guards,and 
lected  the  privilege  of  attendance,  and  the  sea  and  land  forces,  who  were  drawn 
were  at  length  deprived  of  it.  All  ques-  up  around  him  in  the  form  of  squadiona 
lionsrelatingtopublicaiKuTS.suchaswar,  and  battalions.  Inclusiye  of  27,000  na- 
peuce,  the  enactment  of  laws,  were  de-  tionol  guards,  the  whole  number  amount- 
cided  by  the  majority.     Pepin  called  to-    ed  to  50,000  men.      After  this   festival, 

C'ler  only  the  nobihty  and  the  clergy;  whichpartookof  a  political,  religious  and 
Charlemagne  orderw  that  every  count  military  character.  Napoleon  assembled 
should  bring  witii  him  13  assessors,  orthe  the  chamber  of  peers,  wd  of  the  deputiea 
same  number  of  the  most  respectable  ofthepeople.  Three  weeks  after  the  corn- 
men  within  his  jurisdiction,  to  represent  mencement  of  the  session,  the  chamber 
tiie  people  in  the  general  assembly.  The  received  the  abdication  of  the  emperor. 
first  descendants  of  Capet  depaited  ftojn  Champe,  John,  was  bom  in  Loudon 
this  usage ;  but  Phihp  IV,  who  reigned  county,  Virginia,  and,  in  the  y;ear  1776,  at 
fi'om  liMS  to  1314,  restored  the  third  es-  the  age  of  24,  having  entered  into  the  rev- 
tate,  by  calluig  together  delegates  from  the  olutionary  array,  was  appointed  a  ser- 
cilies. — The  modem  Champ-de-Mats  in  geant-major  in  Lee's  regiment  of  cavalry. 
Paris  is  an  extensive  plain,  suiToimded  by  After  the  discovery  of  Arnold's  treason, 
trenches,  and  furnished  with  a  fourfold  Washington  received  frequent  intelligence 
row  of  trees  on  each  side  of  it.  The  that  many  American  oflicers,  and  one 
French  gumds,  and  tiie  young  men  in  the  brigadier,  high  in  his  confidence,  were 
military  school  used  it  for  their  place  of  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  and,  vvisbing 
exercise.  During  the  revolution,  public  to  ascertam  whether  such  was  the  case,  or 
festivals  were  celelu'aied,  and  races  took  the  report  only  an  artifice  of  the  British 
place  here.  Even  Louis  XVI  and  his  general  to  we^en  his  confidence  in  his 
lamily  took  part  in  the  preparations  made  officers,  he  desired  major  Lee  to  select 
here,  in  1790,  for  a  great/e(e  de  la  JMha-  from  his  legion  some  bold  and  trusty  indi- 
tion,  which  was  succeeded  by  scenes  of  vidual,  who  should  proceed  to  the  ene- 
tumuh  and  bloodshed.  In  1815,  Napoleon  my's  army  in  the  character  of  a  deserter, 
selected  the  Champ-de-Mais  for  the  scene  make  himself  known  to  one  of  Washing- 
of  a  general  assembly  of  the  French  of  the  ton's  confidential  agents  in  New  Yorii, 
19lh  century.  He  determined,  after  Jiis  obtain,  through  his  means,  evidence  of  the 
return  from  Elba,  to  lay  before  the  repre-  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  suspected  officers, 
sentatives  of  the  nation  the  articles  of  a  and  transmit  the  result  to  major  Lee.  He 
supplementary  constitution,  called  the  Acte  was  also  to  seize  Arnold,  and  convey  him 
admvmad,  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  the  ahve  to  the  American  camp,  but  by  no 
foim  of  the  Frankish  capitularies,  and  means  to  kill  him,  as  Washmgion  only 
thus,  by  an  impoang  show,  to  estab-  wishedhimtoundej^opublicpunishment, 
lish  the  legahty  of  his  second  acccs-  and  hoped  thai,  by  his  arrest,  he  would  Iw 
sion  to  the  throne.  This  meeting  was  able  to  unravel  die  conspiracy,  and  save 
held  June  1,  1815.  After  a  solemn  the  life  of  Andre.  Lee  fixed  upon  Champe 
mass,  Dubois,  one  of  the  500  deputies  to  execute  the  project,  who  expressed  hia 
from  the  central  committees  of  the  elec-  readmess  to  encounter  any  personal  dan- 
toral  colleges,  read  an  address  expressive  gerforthecause  ofhiscountiy,  hut  loath 
of  the  alle^ance  of  the  French  people  to  ed  the  idea  of  desertion.  Lee,  however, 
the  government  of  Napoleon.  The  high  finally  induced  him  to  undertake  the  haz- 
c.hancellor  then  made  known  the  assent  ardous  service.  Having  taken  down  hia 
of  the  people  to  the  proposed  supplement    instructions  in  a  pecuhar  character,  and 
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passed  the  American  liii^  with  great  dif-  led  Champfort  to  accept  of  it.  After  ho 
ficuky,  he  reached  the  British  galleys  lying  was  restored  to  health,  he  retired  to  the 
below  Paulus  Hook,  hotly  pursued  by  his  couutn' to  labor  and  to  sl.idv.  He  ure- 
comrades  as  a  deserter.  After  an  exami-  p^d  some  of  the  most  import  articles 
nation  by  su'  Heiuy  Clinton,  he  was  con-  in  the  DidMmnaire  Dramatimie  (1776,  3 
signed  to  the  care  of  general  Arnold,  who  vols.),  and  completed  his  tragedy  MuMapba 
retained  him  m  his  former  rank.  Oneol^-  azLngir.  'ftus  productiSn  procureTfor 
ject  of  his  enterpr.se-4he  preservaiion  of  him  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  prmce 
e^^^Z^  '^'^  ^  ^^  precipitancy  of  Condi,  which  he  occubied  for  a  time, 
ot  that  oflicer  inconfessmg  the  nature  of  and  then  retired  to  Auteuil.  In  178],  he 
hjB  coimenon  with  Arnold,  before  prepar-  was  admitted  to  tlie  Acadimie  Francaiie. 
utions  could  be  made  for  the  abduction  of  His  fine  mauguwJ  address  was  his  last 
the  latter.  Champe,  however,  obtamed  purely  literary  work.  After  this,  he  mar- 
hill  evidenwof  the  innocence  of  the  ried,and  lived  in  retirement,tiU  the  death 
Amencan  officers,  and  resolved  on  making  of  his  wiie,  when  he  became  reader  to  the 
a  bold  attempt  to  cany  otf  Arnold.  Bat,  princess  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  the  king, 
unfortunately,  on  the  very  night  when  the  At  the  beginnmg  of  the  revolution,  ChamS- 
design  w^  to  have  been  executed,  by  fon  was  connected  with  tlie  leading  char- 
seizmgand  gagging  Arnold  in  a  private  actersofthetwopartieswhichhasttiedthe 
garden,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  approach  of  the  revolution,  the  one  by 
some  time  previous  to  retiring  to  rest,  and  upholdmg,  tlie  other  by  attacking,  abuses. 
then  conveying  him  secretly  to  a  boat.  He  emleavored  in  vain  to  enUghten  the 
which  I^  had  stationed  in  the  Hudson,  fomier  pdrry,  and,  being  compelled  to 
he^ufledhwquaitersmordertosupeiin-  choose  between  them,  he  sacriliced  his 
tend  the  embarisation  of  some  treops,  and  mtereet,  and  joined  the  one  whose  char- 
tlius  the  plot  was  frustrated.  On  the  acterand  princiiiles  were  most  agreeable 
juneticm  of  Arnold  with  ford  ComwaUis  to  his  own.    His  connexion  with  Mira- 
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m  Virginia,  t,hampe  found  an  opportumly  beau  and  othere  at  firet  absorbed  his  whole 

ofescapmg  to  the  army  of  general  Greene,  attention.    He  had  an  important  part  m 

who  provided  him  with  me^is  to  return  several  of  MuBbeatt^  speeches  atM  Wri- 

to  Washmgton's  camp,  where  he  safely  tings.     After  a  time,  cLmpfort's  condi- 

aiTived,  to  the  suipnse  and  joy  of  his  old  tion  was  altered,  but  his  principles  renwun- 

confederates.    Wiien  Washmgton  assum-  ed  the  same.    He  lost  hJs  pennon  and  his 

ea  the  command  of  the  army  under  pres-  office,  and  supported  hunself  wholly  by 

ident  Adams,  he  caused  inquity  to  be  his  own  exertions.    He  was  appoint  A  t^ 

made  concernmg  Champe,  deswung  to  the  minister  Roland,  Ubrarian  iVthe  g^t 

reward  lura  by  promotion  fbr  his  esem-  nationallibiary;  andthushissituationwae, 

plaiyconduct;buthe  eamed,withsoirow,  for  a  short  time,  improved.    But,  disgu^ 

thM  be  had  recently  died  m  Kentucky.  ed  with  the  hoirors  of  the  revoluti^,  he 

Uhampfort,  Sibostien  Roch  Nicolas,  espressedhimselfwithoutreserve,andwas 

was  bom  m  1741,  in  a  village  near  Cler-  thrown  into  prison  with  Barthilemy  and 

mont,  m  Auvergne,  and  went,  while  he  two  other  officers  of  the  liteary.    He  was 

wasvoung,toPans.    He  was  then  called  soon  set  at  liberty ;  but  his  short  confinc- 

.VicoW,  and  of  his  par^ts  knew  only  his  ment  had  tilled  him  with  such  horror,  that, 

moUier,  for  whom  he  always  retained  the  when  he  was  to  be  thrown  into  prison  a 

tenderest  afleeQon.    Doctor  Morabin  was  second  time,  he  attempted  to  put  an  end 

h^  fi^t  patron  and  mstnicter.  With  beau-  to  his  existence.    The  care  of  his  fiiends. 

tihil  teatures,  and  an  active  imnd,  nigen-  and  medical  aid,  saved  him  for  a  time  ■  but 

lous,  and  unpanem  of  restiamt,  he  entered  he  died  m  April,  1794,  m  consequent  of 

the   theatre   of  life  under  the  name   of  his  wounds.     His  writings  bear  the  marks 

Uua^/ort.     He  wrote  several  articles  for  of  much  smdy  and  pure  taste.     Hisinteg- 

theJowmd  EncycUq>idique,  ajid  was  one  rily,  fidelity  and  dismlerestedness  cannot 

ot  the  editorsof  tiie  Vocabidmre  JVonfois.  be  disputed.     His  works  were  published 

He  presented  a  number  of  papers  to  the  in  1795,  by  Gingueni,  in  4  vols^  and  two 

t  ranch  and  other  acadeimes,  and  wrote  editions  have  appeared  suice 

some  comedies,  which  were  received  with  Champion.     In  the  rudest  state  of  soci- 

m^t  approbauon.    His  is  Marchami  de  ety,  men  revenge  their  own  wrongs  witli- 

Smyrne  is   shll  performed       His  health  out  restrmnt.     One  step  is  made  towards 

soon  began  to  dechne,andhismcome  was  a  better  state  of  things,  when  the  state 

scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  his  expenses,  [mde  as  tlie  beginnings  of  political  society 

Ohabanon,  his  most  intimate  ftiend,  who  may  be)  confines  tiiis  right  witliin  certiun 

enjoyed  a  pension  of  1200  hvres,  compel-  bounds,  and  allows  it  to  be  exereised  only 
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with  certmn  tbrmalides.  In  some  coun-  tenant,  and  afterwards  governor-general 
tries,  liowever,  particularly  in  England,  the  of  Canada,  where  he  died  in  1634.  M.  de 
legal  recognition  of  the  right  of  private  Champlain  was  the  author  of  a  curious 
combat  (see  Comhat)  had  this  injurious  work,  entitled  Voyages  and  jyavda  in 
effect,  that  the  pmctice  became  bo  settled  JVhv  Frtmce,  or  CtauuUt  (16^  4to.). 
83  to  be  allowed  to  continue,  even  after  Champlain;  a  lake  of  the  U,  States,  ly- 
more  rational  ideas  had  grown  up  on  the  ing  between  New  York  and  Vemiont,  ex- 
subject  of  the  administration  of  justice,  tending  from  Whitehall,  in  New  Yortt,  to 
The  combat,  after  it  had  become  a  com-  St.  John's,  m  Lower  Canada ;  about  130 
mon  metms  of  settUng  disputes,  was  not  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  15  broad,  con- 
always  waged  by  the  contending  parties,  tainin^  600  square  miles,  about  two  thirds 
This  was  the  case,  indeed,  in  appeals  of  of  which  lie  in  Vermont.  It  conlcdns  up- 
felony,  end  if  the  heir,  either  from  sex  or  wards  of  60  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
age,  was  incapable  otwa^iag  hta  batSe,  as  are  North  and  South  Hero,  and  Motte  isl- 
it  was  called,  the  question  was  left  to  a  and,  and  receives  the  watera  of  several 
more  rauonal  mode  of  settlement  But,  rivers.  Otter  creek.  Onion  river,  Lamolie 
in  the  writ  of  right,  the  lest  and  most  sol-  and  Miseisque  flow  into  it  from  Vermont ; 
emn  decision  respecting  real  property,  the  and  the  Chazy,  Saranac,  Sable,  Bouquet 
tenant  was  required  to  produce  his  cham-  and  Wood  rivere  from  New  York.  It  dis- 
pion,  who  threw  down  his  glove  as  a  chal-  charges  its  wateis  northward  into  the  St 
lenge  to  the  champion  of  the  demandant,  Laivrence  by  the  Bichetieu  or  Sorelle. 
and  the  latter,  by  taking  it  up,  accepted  the  Two  steam-boats  ply  on  this  lake,  between 
challenge.  The  laws  authorizing  judicial  Whitehall  and  St  John's.  The  shippmg 
combat,  though  fallen  into  disuse,  continu-  on  the  lake,  in  1629aniounted  to  3181  tons, 
ed  to  disgiBCe  the  English  statute-book  till  belonging  chiefly  to  BurUngton,  The  prin- 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  IV,  cipal  towns  on  the  lake  are  Burlmgton,  St 
when,  an  appeal  of  munler  having  been  Alban's,  Platlsbu^and  Whitehall.^Sept 
made  in  the  case  of  Abraham  Thornton  11, 1814,  commodore  Macdonough,  com- 
(reported  1  Barnwell  and  Aldereon),  he  mander  of  the  American  fleet,  geincMl  a 
was  advised  by  his  counsel  to  claim  his  complete  victory  over  the  British  fieet,  on 
rigbtoftrial  by  battle.  (See.4»^a/,voL  1,  this  lake,  in  Cumberland  bay,  which  lies 
p.  305.)  As  the  judges  decided  that  this  directly  in  front  of  the  town  of  Plaitsburg. 
could  not  be  reflisea  him,  the  next  heir,  Cfuanplam  Canal,  in  the  state  of  New 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,  a  lad  of  16,  York,  forms  a  communication  between 
declined  any  frirther  proceedmgs.  Even  lake  Champlcun  and  the  navigable  waters 
the  right  to  the  English  crown  was,  in  of  the  river  Hudson.  It  commences  at 
some  degree,  put  in  issue,  by  ap]jea]  to  Whitehall,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake, 
judicial  combat;  and  the  appearance  of  a  reaches  the  Hudson  at  Fort  Edward,  is 
champion,  oftering  battle  to  any  one  who  condnuedalongthewest  bank  of  the  river, 
gmnsays  the  right  of  the  kin^  to  the  crown,  and  forma  a  junction  with  the  Erie  canal 
is  still  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  an  Eng-  at  Watervliet,  the  whole  length,  induing 
lish  coronation.  At  the  last  coronation,  a  about  Y!  miles  of  improved  natural  navi- 
question  was  long  a^tated  in  the  corat  of  gation  m  Wood  creek  and  Hudson  river, 
claims,  as  to  the  right  of  a  champion  to  being  64  miles.  It  is  40  feet  wide  on  the 
^)point  a  deputy,  in  case  of  his  personal  surface,  28  at  the  bottom,  and  4  deep.  The 
incapacity,  either  through  age  or  profes-  amount  of  lockage  is  84  feet  This  canal 
sion.  The  eldest  son  of  the  official  cham-  was  begun  in  June,  1818,  and  completed 
pion  (Mr.  Dymocke,  in  whose  &mily  the  in  November,  1822.  (See  C(mid,  and  /it- 
championship  is  hereditary,  and  who  was  land  Aiw^oium.) 

hunself  in  holy  ordei«)  was  at  length  al-  Chahfollion;  two  French  hterati  of 

lowed  to  appear  as  his  fidier's  represent-  this  name,  viz : 

Btive. — "When   I   see,"  says  a  German  CftomjwWMm  (/.F.jtte  loungvr,  bomat 

writer,  "  the  number  of  follies  with  which  Figeac,  1790,  professor  of  history  at  Gn-- 

govemments  have  leisure  to  concem  them-  noble,  studied  the  Coptic  and  other  Orien- 

selves,  I  cannot  think  tliat  nations  are  very  tal  languages,  investigated  the  inscription 

difficult  to  be  governed."  on  the  Rosetta  stone  (q.  v  \  and  sevcr;d 

Champlaih,  Samuel  de;  a  French  naval  rolls  of  papyrus,  particularly  while  hewiis 

ofiicer  in  the  17th  century,  who  explored  at  Turin,  in  183-3  and  1824,  and  piiblisbol 

thegulfof  St  Lawrence,  in  North  Amer-  the  Panthion  Egifftien—e.  collection  of 

ica,foundedQuebecandMontreal,inCan-  designs  taken  from  figures  on  Egyptiiin 

ada,  and  gave  his  name  to  an  inland  lake,  monuments, with  exp]anations(Pans,  1824, 

which  it  still  retains.     He  was  king's  lieu-  4to,).     He  nest  published  Jjis  Precis  dn 
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&/stime  HUroglyphJqite  dea  ^ndens  Egyp-  ination  of  the  circumstances  affecting  it, 
Uena,  with  engraringg  (Paris,  1824).  In  It  is  called,  more  properly,  by  the  French, 
this  work,  lie  gives  his  discoveries  of  the  cidcid  du  prohabiliiis.  It  is  important  for 
phonetic  alphabet,  ia  which  he  supposes  the  calculation  ofinsuraneerislra,  the  worth 
he  has  found  a  key  to  the  whole  system  of  hfe-annuities,  &c.  Pascal,  Huygens, 
of  hieroglyphical  writing.  Hieroglyphics,  De  Moivre,  Parisot  {TraUi  du  Calcul  ton- 
according  to  his  theory,  are  partly  pho-  jectwal,  fec^  Paris,  1810,  4io.),  Laplace, 
ncric  (those  which  serve  as  signs  for  Lacroix  ( TraiU  ilhnentmrt  du  Calcul  des 
sounds),  partly  hieratic  (those  which  es-  Probabililh,'PanB,iai6),  and  others,  have 
press  whole  ideas).  The  two  kinds  of  wri-  written  ably  on  this  subject.  James  Her- 
tiug,  he  Bays,  are  intermingled  In  the  an-  nouitii  undertook  a  work  De  ^lie  eoiyee- 
cient  inscnptions.  ChampoUion's  system  ImuH,  but  his  death  prevented  its  corn- 
rests  on  the  views  of  Warburton  and  plelion.  (See  ProbatnUfo/.] 
Young.  _Th.  Ausonioli,  in  his  .Snaiyse  de  CHABCE-MEntET ;  homicide  happening 
la  Theorie  de  M.  Champ.  U  Jeunt,  iur  let  either  in  self-defence,  on  a  sudden  quarrel, 
HUrogl.  dea  one  Eginit.  (Paris,  1824),  has  or  in  the  commiesion  of  an  unlavriiil  act, 
undertaken  to  show  that  his  grounds  are  without  any  deliberate  intention  of  doing 
untenable.     In  1825,  Champoiliou  deliv-  mischief 

ered  lectures  on  his  sjfstem  m  Borne.  In  Chakcel  is  that  part  of  the  choir  of  a 
1836,  Charles  X  appointed  him  to  super-  church,  between  the  altar  or  communion- 
intend  the  new  department  of  the  royal  table  and  the  nul  that  encloses  it,  where 
museum  in  Paris  (in  the  Louvre),  which  the  minister  is  placed  at  the  celebration  of 
contains  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  brought  the  communion. 

Iw  Drovetti  to  Le^om,  and  purchased  by  Chancellor  :  an  officer  supposed  to 
the  king,  and  tiie  monuments  of  Eastern  have  l)een  originally  a  notary  or  scribe, 
antiquity  in  generaL  In  1898,  M,  Cham-  under  the  emperors,  and  named  cancdla^ 
polhon  went  with  an  expedition  of  learned  rijis,  because  he  sat  behind  a  lattice,  caUed, 
men  to  Egypt,  at  the  expense  of  the  king,  in  Latin,  eancdhu,  to  avoid  being  crowded 
The  results  of  tliis  journey  seem  to  be  of  by  the  people.  There  are,  however,  other 
the  highest  importance.  The  Iltli  letter  derivations  of  tiiis  title.  Whatever  may 
of  M.  Champollion  baa  reached  us.  We  have  been  its  origin,  the  office  and  name 
hope  to  be  able  to  give,  in  the  articles  of  chancellor  were  undoubtedly  known  at 
^ypt  and  lEtroglyphica.,  a  summaiy  of  the  court  of  the  Roman  emperora,  where 
the  discoveries  of  this  ingenious  decipherer  the  title  seems  to  have  signified,  originally, 
of  tlie  Egyptian  mysteries.  a  chief  scribe  or  secretary,  who  was  after- 
ChaavfoUion^Figcac,  J.  J.,  the  elder  wards  invested  with  scvenit  judicial  pow- 
brolJierofthe|ireceding,andhisinBtrMcter,  ers,  and  superintendence  over  the  other 
was  bom  at  Figeac,  in  (luercy,  in  1779.  officers  of  the  emphe.  From  the  Roman 
HewasibrmerlyprofessoratGrenoble,and  empire  the  title  and  office  passed  to  the 
has  distinguished  hunself  by  his  ieMreaur  Roman  church,  and  hence  every  bishop 
rinscriplion  du  Temple  de  DtwUrah,  and  has,  to  this  day,  his  chancellor,  the  princi^ 
other  archeological  essays.  His  Antiqmtis  pal  judge  of  his  consistory.  When  the 
de  Grenoble  (Grenoble,  1807, 4to.)  is  much  modem  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  estab- 
esteemed.  H\aJiniialeadesLagilta[Viina,  Ushed  uponfliertjinsof  theempiro,almost 
1819,  9  vols.)  received  the  prize  of  the  every  state  preserved  its  chancellor,  with 
royal  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  was  differcntjurisdictions  and  dignities,  accord- 
completed  by  him  in  1830.  He  has  pub-  ing  to  their  different  constitutions.  In  all, 
lished,  also,  inquiries  into  ancient  clironol-  he  seems  to  have  had  the  superviaon  of 
ogy.  With  Motte,  the  lithographer,  he  all  charterB,  letters,  and  such  other  publi 
published  La  liramois  du  Roi  Reni  (af-  insUiiments  of  the  crown  as  were  auther 


>riginai  manuscripts  and  designs  ticated  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and, 

found  m  the  royal  library),  vrith  observa-  therefore,  when  seals  came  hito  use,  he 

tions,andaOengravings(Paris,  1826,  folio),  had  aJvrays  tiie  custody  of  ffie  king's  great 

Only  300  copies  were  printed,  and  each  seal.    This  officer  has  now  great  authorire 

copy  was  vJiied  at  1300  irancs.    Cham-  in  all  tiie  countries  of  Europe, 
polfion  is  a  member  of  the  royal  institute        The  Lord  High  CkanceUor  ofEnglaiid 

of  France,  and  other  literary  societies,  is  the  first  judicial  officer  of  me  crown; 

CnANCE  is  used  to  »gnify  accident,  and  and  first  lay  person  of  the  state,  aiier  the 

also  probability.    The  latter  is  its  meaning  blood  royal.    He  is  created  neither  by  writ 

in  maffiematjcs.    The  doctrine  of  chances  nor  patent,  but  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the 

leaches  how  to  find  the  probabiUty  of  a  great  seal  into  his  custody.     In  like  man- 

([iven  event  taking  place  from  an  exam-  ner,  the  act  of  taking  away  tiie  seal  by  the 
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king  determines  the  office.     He  b,  ex  tfffi-  duchy  of  Lancaster  is  one  of  the  king's 

cio,  a  privy  counsellor,  and,  according  to  cabinet  ministers 

lord  EUesmere,  prolocutor  of  the  house  of  The  Chancellor  of  Oxford  is  the  supreme 
lords  by  prescription.  The  question  of  head  of  that  univereity,  elected  for  life  by 
separating  the  office  of  ^locator  of  the  the  members  of  convocation.  He  is  gen- 
lords  from  the  office  ol  chancellor  has  erally  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  tank,  who 
been  lately  agitated.  He  has  the  appoint-  is  installed  ivith  great  ceremony.  The 
meiit  of  all  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  duties  of  the  office  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
kingdom,  is  visitor,  in  the  king's  right,  of  all  chai^^by  the  vice-chancellor;  the  chan- 
royal  foundations,  and  patron  of  all  crown  cellor's  own  acts  bemg  limited  to  the 
livings,  under  the  value  of20  marks,  in  the  signing  of  diplomas,  &c. — Under  the  vice- 
kin^  books.  The  office  having,  in  early  chancellor  are  four  pro-vice-chancellors, 
times,  been  always  filled  by  ecclesiastice  notninaied  by  him  from  among  the  heads 
(for  BO  otheis  were  then  capable  of  an  em-  of  colleges,  to  one  of  whom,  in  his  absence 
ployment  requiring  so  much  wri^g),  he  irom  tlie  univeisity,  he  delegates  his  au- 
necame  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience ;  tbority. 

and,  by  special  appointment,  he  now  exer-         The  CkanceUor  qf  Cambridge,  whose 

cises  a  general  superintendence  as  guar-  duties  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 

dian  over  all  in&ius,  idiots  and  lunatics;  chancellor  of  Oxford,  is  elected  biennially 

though  these  latter  powers  ore  not  neces-  by  the  senate ;  but  there  is  no  instance,  at 

sarily  attendant  on  his  office,  as  Black-  least  in  modem  times,  where  a  reelection 

stone  seems  to  have  imagined,  hut  can  be  has  not  taken  place,^ — The  title  ckamcdlor 

delegated  by  tlie  crown  to  any  other  judi-  is  given,   in   England,  lo  several   other 

cial  officer ;  as,  in  &cl,  they  VFere  delegated  officers  of  inferior  bodies, 
even  as  late  as  the  reigu  of  James  1,  when       The  chancellor  was  one  of  the  high- 

tlie  seals  were  held  by  doctor  Williams,  est  officers   in  the   German  states,   and, 

then  dean  of  Westminster,  and  afterwards  by  the  influence  of  his  office,  was  one  of 

bishop  of  IJncoln.    The  great  seal  has  the  most  important.      In  Germany,  this 

been  not  imfiequently  put  in  commission,  dignity    was,    trom  the  rciuotcst  times, 

and  was  last  so  on  the  re^gnation  of  lord  vested  in  one  of  the  higher  clergy,  imtil 

Thurlow,  in  the  year  1793.  the  head  of  the  German  clergy,  the  arch- 

The  Vice  ChaitctU<ir  is  an  officer  recent-  bishop  and  elector  of  Mentz,  united  it  for 
ly  created,  who  takes  precedence  aiter  the  ever  with  his  office  as  arch-chancellor  of 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  the  empire.  The  two  other  spiritual  elect- 
and  before  the  chief  baron.  He  is  ad-  ors  held  the  same  dignity,  but  it  vrss 
dressed,  like  the  mosKr  of  the  rolls,  by  the  merely  titular;  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
style  of  his  honor.  Though  the  appoint-  logne,  as  arch-chanceilor  of  Italy;  the  arch- 
meut  was  made  with  a  view  to  meet  the  bishop  of  Treves,  as  arch-chancellor  of 
complaints  against  delay,  and  to  focililate  Gaul,  and  Aries,  i.  e.,  the  kingdom  of 
the  business  of  suitors,  yet,  as  an  appeal  Burgundy,  once  belon^ng  to  Germany, 
lies  afterwards  to  the  chancellor,  the  ex-  TJic  arch-chancellonship  ttf  Mentz,  on  the 
periment  has  not  beett  attended  with  great  contrary,  had  important  duties  attached 
success.  (For  an  account  of  the  cwirt  of  to  it — tiie  direction  of  the  diet,  and  of  the 
chancery,  see  Equity,  Courts  (f.)  pubhc  business,  as  well  as  of  all  the  impe- 

The  Ckemcellor  of  iht  Exch£qiter  is  the  rial  chanceries.    The  elector  appointed  a 

principal  finance  minister  of  the  govern-  vice-chancellor,  who  was  the  actual  min- 

meiit,  and,  as  ail  questions  of  supply  origi-  ister  of  the  emiwreatlhe  imperial  court. — 

nateinthe  house  of  commons,  a  peer  can-  The  chancellorof  France  was  the  highest 

not  be  conveniently  appointed  to  tiiis  office,  officer  of  state,  and  the  only  one,  who. 

When  the  first  lord  commis«aner  of  the  when  once  appointed,  could  not  be  dis- 

treasuiyis  a  commoner,  the  two  offices  are  missed.    In  case,  therefore,  it  was  desired 

generally  united.  to  remove  him  tram  participation  in  affairs. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  duclm  of  Lancas-  a  keeper  of  the  Boals  {garde  dessceavx)  was 
ler  presides  in  ffie  court  of  the  duchy  appomted.  As  the  chancellor  w^as  prop- 
chamber,  lo  decide  questions  relating  to  erly  the  minister  of  justice,  he  was  chosen 
lands  holden  of  the  king,  aa  duke  of  Lan-  Irom  the  body  of  jurists.  A  relic  of  liis 
caster;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  is  a  spiritual  chaiacter  was,  that  all  his  fiimi- 
court  of  record.  The  chancellorship  is  ture,  liveries,  and  even  his  coach,  weie 
geuerallybestoweddinTngpleasure,though  black.  This  dignity  is  now  restored.  Be- 
tiiere  are  two  instances  of  its  being  granted  ades  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  the 
for  life;  die  last  being  that  of  the  ceiebrat-  chancelkr  de  France,  the  queen  (in  Ger- 
ed  lord  Ashburton.    Thcchaucellorof  the  many,  also,  the  empress  had  her  arch- 
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chancellor,  ihe  Wshop  of  Fulda),  the  sens  borders  of  Derbyshire.  'While  a  school 
and  grandsons  of  the  king,  the  first  prince  boy,  he  made  models  in  clay.  His  moth- 
of  the  blood,  the  ordera  of  knighthood,  the  er,  tiie  widow  of. a  wealthy  Burner,  had 
universities,  &c.,  all  had  their  chancellors,  destined  him  for  a  lawyer.  But  the  very 
The  German  stares  began  about  the  mid-  day  that  he  arrived  at  Sheffield,  to  enter 
die  of  the  15th  century  to  appoint  ehan-  his  new  school,  he  saw  some  images  ex- 
cellors,  whose  duties  are  widely  different,  hilnted  at  the  window  of  the  sculptor  and 
but  are  geuemlly  united  with  the  office  of  gilder  Ramsny.  That  moment  decided 
j)readent  of  the  higher  judicial  and  exec-  his  destiny ;  and,  m  obedience  to  his  im- 
utive  authorities.  In  Bavaria,  for  exam-  pulse,  he  resolved  to  become  an  artist 
pie,  there  were  a  chancellor  of  the  privy  He  became  a  j)wpil  of  Ramsay,  labored 
council,  and  a  court-chancellor,  a  chan-  three  yeaft  without  cessation,  designed 
cellor  of  fiefii,  and  executive  chancellors,  in  and  modelled  every  leisure  moment,  and 
the  different  provinces.  King  Frederic  studied  from  nature,  but  vras  obhged  to 
[I  (the  Great)  of  Pru^ia  established,  some  conceal  his  productions  from  his  dissatis- 
years  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  fied  master.  In  1802,  he  went  to  London, 
1747,  the  office  of  a  grand-chancellor  and  where  he  became  known  by  a  successful 
chef  de  justice  for  the  famous  Samuel  de  bust  of  the  celebrated  Home  Tooke,  in 
Cocceji,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  which  he  displayed  the  principles  of  a 
reform  of  the  judiciary.  .  He  had  several  free,  natural  style.  The  city  of  London 
successors  in  this  dignity,  but  it  was  ftnal-  now  intrusted  hhn  with  the  execution  of 
ly  abolished.  In  the  Austrian  monarchy  the  statue  of  George  HI ;  after  the  com 
there  are  three  court-chanceries — 1.  tlie  pletion  of  which  he  prepared  a  design  of 
imperial-royal,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  a  monument,  to  be  erected  on  the  shore 
the  high  court-chancellor,  vrith  three  other  of  Yamioutii,  in  honor  o{  Nelson ;  but  tiie 
court-chancellors,  viz^  the  Bohemian-Ga-  idea,  in  itself  tasteless,  of  erecting  the 
lician,  the  Lombardo- Venetian,  and  the  statue  of  the  hero  130  feet  high,  with  a 
Austrian- Illyrian ;  2.  the  Hungarian ;  and,  star  on  his  left  breast  (to  be  iUuminated 
3.  the  Transylvanian.  In  Austria,  almost  by  night),  as  a  Pharos,  on  a  pier  project- 
every  office  of  unportance  is  called  a  ing  fer  mlo  the  sea,  and  on  a  pedestal 
court  office.  The  dignity  of  a  privy-  made  of  the  bovre  of  vessels  taken  from 
chancellor  of  the  court  and  state  was  the  enemy,  was  too  pgantic  to  be  execut- 
conferred,  after  a  long  interruption,  on  ed.  Chantrey's  reputation  was  more  in- 
prince  Metlemich.  creased  by  a  p«up  of  two  sisters  (in  the 
Chancert.  (^m  Equity,  CouHi  of .)  cathedral  of  Litchfield)  embracing  each 
OiuKGES.  (See  Combiiialwn.)  other  in  the  gentle  slumber  of  death, 
CHAKNBt,  Enolish  ;  the  sea  between  whose  childish  forms  exhibit  repose  aud 
EnglandandFrance,thepas8ageof  which  tranquillity  in  every  outline  and  in  eveiy 
is  often  very  tedious  for  vessels  going  from  member ;  a  kneeling  female,  lady  St.  Vin- 
tiie  Atlantic  into  the  German  ocean.  {See  cent,  and  a  hvely  gn:l,  standing  on  tiptoe, 
Calais  anil  DmeT.)  aud  caressing  a  dove  in  her  Dosom  (the 
CfliaHELS,  or  Chain- Wales,  of  a  ship ;  daughter  of  Wie  duke  of  Bedford),  placed 
oroad  and  thick  planks  projecting  hoii-  at  Wolmm  abbey,  at  the  side  of  Canova's 
zontaily  from  the  ship's  outside,  abreast  Graces.  He  has  also  executed  several 
ofand  somewhat  behind  the  masts.  They  other  monuments  in  St.  Paul's  church 
are  formed  to  extend  the  shrouds  flum  and  other  places.  His  latest  productions 
each  other,  and  fi)rm  the  axis  or  middle  are  highly  esteemed — the  busts  of  Play- 
line  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  give  greater  se-  fair,WalterScott,Beniamin  WestiWords- 
curity  and  support  to  the  masts,  as  well  as  worth,  &C.  In  1814,  Chantrey  visited 
to  prevent  the  shrouds  from  dama^ng  the  Paris,  where  he  viewed  the  models  of 
gunwale,  or  being  injured  by  rubbing  Itahan  sculpture,  and  afterwards  travelled 
against  it  to  Italy.  Me  has,  nevertheless,  remained 
Chant.  (See  Chvrck  Music]  feithfiil  to  his  ori^nal  natural  style.  One 
Cn*  STBET,  Francis ;  an  English  statu-  of  the  last  worksof  Chantrey  is  ihestatue 
ary.  The  opinion  of  English  critics  is  of  Washuigton,  in  the  state-house  at  Ros- 
not  without  foundation,  mat  this  artist,  ton.  He  has  lately  completed  a  Iminze 
who  was  formed  in  the  school  of  nature,  statue  of  Pitt,  13  feet  high,  in  modem  cos- 
and  who  has  struck  out  a  new  career  by  tume,  for  the  city  of  London. 
Ihe  power  of  his  own  genius,  has  exercis-  Chaos  ;  according  to  the  signification 
ed  a  favorable  influence  on  the  improve-  of  the  word,  the  void  which  embraces  all 
ment  of  sculpture  in  England.  lie  was  things.  Hesiod  mentions,  as  tiie  original 
bom  in  1782,  at  Monon,  a  village  on  the  principles  of  ah  thmgs.  Chaos,  Earth,  Tar- 
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tams  and  Eros  {Love);  otlier  ancient  po-  sequently,  one  of  the  firet  epic  attempts  in 

etsmade  Chaos  alone  the  primeval  source  FrencJi  literature.   As  it  was  announced  20 

from  which  every  thing  isderiyed;  olhers  years  before  itspubhcation,  great  expccte- 

added  to  it  Night,  Erebus  and  Tartarus;  tione  had  been  raised,  wliich  were  by  no 

and  others  still  represented  Chaos  as  the  means  answered  on  its  appearance  (1656). 

parent  of  the  E^lh  and  Heaven;   after  In  the  trrst  18  months,  indeed,  six  editions 

the  production   of  which,   Eros  (Love)  were  rapidly  sold;  but  it  soon  became 

completed  the  creation.    In  later  limes,  an  object  of  ridicule   wtli  the  modem 

by    ckao)    is    understood  the  unformed  French  poets,    and   sunk  into   oblirion. 

piimeval  matter,  of  which  every  tiling  is  Aa  a  man,  Chapelrun   was   universally 

niade.    Chaos,  according  to  Hesiod,  pro-  esteemed.    He  died  Feb.  92,  1674.    The 

duced  by  and  out  of  itself  Erebus  and  most  complete  edition  of  his  Pucelle  {18 

Night,  who,  iu  turn,  were  the  parenia  of  books)  appeared  at  Geneva  in  1762.    The 

jEdierand  Day.  royal  library  in  Paris  contains  all  the  24 

Chapel  HtLL ;  a  post-town  in  Orange  books  in  manuscript 
countv,  North  CaroUna,  near  the  head  of  Chapelie  (properly  Claude  Emanuel 
New  Hope  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Haw;  Luiliier);  so  called  from  La  Chapelle,  a. 
28  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Raleigh ;  Ion.  79°  3'  village  near  Paris,  where  he  was  bom  in 
W. ;  laL  35=  4ff  N.  It  hoa  an  elevated  1626;  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  pleas- 
and  healthy  wtuation,  and  contiuns  about  ing  of  the  French  poets.  His  lively  and 
30  houses.  The  surrounding  counhy  is  convivial  disposition,  his  wit  and  talents, 
hilly,  abounding  in  spring  and  the  soil  is  procured  him  the  fiiendship  of  persons 
not  remaikably  fertile.  This  is  the  seat  the  most  distinguished  for  rajik  and  leam- 
of  the  university  of  North  Carohna,  which  ing :  among  the  latter  were  Racine,  Boi- 
was  incorporated  in  1793;  and  degree*  lean,  Moliere,  Lafontaine,  Bemier,  &c. 
were  first  conferred  in  1797.  The  college  The  productions  of  Chapelle  bear  the 
buildings  coMsistofa  chapel,  two  spacious  stamp  of  his  characteristic  ease,  goyety 
edifices  for  the  accommoclation  of  students,  and  wit  His  description  of  a  journey  to 
all  of  brick,  and  a  president's  house.  The  ]Hontpe]lier,Bei(i(ionrf'«n  Voyage  hat  ea 
fimds  conast  of  30  or  40,000  dollars  in  Frame  (1663,  ISmo.),  written  jointly  with 
bank  stock,  50  or  60,000  acres  of  land,  and  Bachaumont,  is  a  model  of  ease  and  plea&- 
all  escheated  property.  There  is  a  good  antry.  He  also  wrote  many  songs,  son- 
chemical  apimratus.  The  college  Uliraty  nets  and  epistles.  He  possessed,  m  a  re- 
contains  about  180O  voliunes.  The  esec-  markaWe  degree,  the  talent  of  saying 
utivo  officers  ccinastof  a  president,  who  is  many  wit^  5»iugs  on  a  baiTen  subject, 
also  professor  of  moral  poilosophy,  and  4  He  died  in  1688. 

professors,  1  of  mathematics,  1  ofchemis-  Chaplain  properly  agnifles  a  person 

try,  loflanguages,  and  lof  rhetoric;  and  provided   with    a    chapel,  or  who    dis- 

3  tutois,  charges  the  duties  thereof.     The  name  ia 

Chapelais,  Jean,  better  known  by  an  applied  to  cleiOTmen  both  in  the  Catholic 

unsuccesBfiil  poem  than  many  poets  \iy  and  Protestant  churches.  The  origin  of  the 

successful  ones,  was  born  in  Paris,  Dec  4,  tenn  is  generally  explained  in  the  follow- 

15!»5.     Marini,  who  went  to  Paris  to  have  ing  manner :  Bishop  Martin  (q,  v.)  is  said 

his ^(fonjs printed  there,  induced  him  to  tohavewomahood((;apa)which  was  val- 

\vrite  a  pretace  to  U>at  poem,  by  which  ued  as  possessing  miraculous  powers,  and 

Chapelaiii  attracted  the  notice  of  cardi-  was,  therefore,  preserved,  after  liis  death,  in 

nal  Richelieu.     The  latter,  having  the  a  separate  house,  called,  flom  this  hood, 

weakness  to  set  up  for  a  hdespit,  stood  e(gwUa(chapel),andtheperBonstalionedin 

in  need  of  a  poet  who  would  labor  with  the  chapel  to  show  it  to  pious  spectatora 

hira,  and,  nt  times,  also,  for  him.    Chape-  was  termed  cftopIoiTi,   Chariemagneissaid 

lain  ivas  possessed  of  talents  and  learning;  to  have  possessed  St.  Martia's  hood  among 

he  was  obsequious  and  (which  was  the  his  relics,  and  to  liave  erected  a  chape^ 

principal  thing)  discreet,  and  thus  his  for-  called  by  the  name  of  St  Martm,  in  Ger- 

tune  was  made.    He  became  one  of  the  many,  at  the  place  where  Mrth  afterwards 

first  members  of  the  Acadiirde  Fran^mae,  arose.     This  emperor  is  also  related  to 

and  was  chat^d  with  the  organization  of  have  built  similar  chapels  at  Nuremberg 

that  body.  He  received  a  large  pension,  and  and  Altenflirt    Another  less  protaiie  der 

soon  became  the  oracle  of  the  French  ivation  deduces  the  word,  indeed,  &om 

poets  of  tliat  time.     It  would  have  been  capeUa,  l)ut  explains  it  to  signify  the  box 

better,  however,  if  he  himself  had  not  set  in  which  tiie  first  missionaries  carried  the 


up  for  a  poet.     His  Maid  of  OrieaHS  (Pa-    requisites  for  celebrating  die  Supper,  who 
alk)  was  begun  in  1630,  and  was,  con-    were  thence  denominated  chr^laina. 
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Chapfe  »'AnTEROcnE,  Jean,  bom  in  memorial.     The  tactician  jEneos  mcn- 

the  year  1792,  in  Auvergne,  took  clerioal  tions  several  atlempta  to  expz«ss  the  letters 

orders,  and  devoted  himself  to  tiie  study  of  of  the  alphabet  at  a  distance  by  signals ; 

astronomy.     In  1760,  he  was  appointed  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century 

by  the  academy  to  observe  the  transit  a  trial  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Amon- 

B-V-)  of/enus  over  the  sun's  disk,  at  tons.    The  system  of  the  former,  however, 

Tobolsk   (June   6,   1761).      He   had  the  admitsof  only  a  very  limited  application; 

good  fortune  to  find  the  sky  clear  and  a  whole  night  being  hwdly  sufficient  to 

serene  at  the  time  when  he  wished  to  compose  two  or  three  words  acconling  to 

make  his  observations.    After  an  absence  his  method.    Amontons,  who  is  generally 

of  two  years,  he  returned,  and  published  placed  among  the  inventors  of  the  tele- 

a  narrative  of  his  travels.    Besides  much  graphic  art,  left  no  sketch  of  the  machme 

valuable  mfomiation,   it    contains  many  contrived  by  him.     The  problem,  there- 

unlavorable  remarks  on  Rusaa,  so  that  tlie  fore,  still  remained  to  be  solved.      The 

empress  Catharine  II  herself  wrote  a  reply  object  was,  to  discover  an  expedient  for 

to  it,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Antidote  conti-e  conveying  any  information  with  despatch 

le  Voyage  de  VAbbi  Chappe.     The  same  to  any  place  and  at  any  time.     Chappe 

phenomenon,  by  which  Chappe  had  been  mvenled  a  macMne,  the  signais  of  which 

attracted  to  the  north,  prompted  him,  in  are  very  distinct,  while  its  motions  are 

1769,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  academy,  to  easy  and  simple.     It  may  be  erected  at 

undertake  a  voyage  to  California ;  but,  be-  any  place,  defies  every  kind  of  weather, 

fore  he  could  complete  the  object  of  his  and,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  con- 

wyage,  he  died  at  St  Lucai-,  Aug.  1, 1769.  tains  signs  enough  to  convey  any  ideas,  in 

His  observatioDB   on  tiiis  voyage   have  such  a  way  that  not  more  tlian  two  sig- 

been  published  by  C.  F.  Cassini,  un-  nals  are  commonly  necessary.    The  honor 

der  the  titie  Vimge  de  Califomie  (Par-  of  this  invention  was  contested  by  many 

IS,  1772, 4to.).    They  did  not  answer  the  persons.    The  chagrin  which  these  dis- 

espectatwtts  which  had  been  entertained  putes  produced  in  the  mmd  of  Chappe 

*n  them.  threw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and,  in 

Chappe,   Claude,  nephew  of  Chappe  1805,  he  put  a  period  to  his  existence  by 

dAuteroche(q.v,),bomml763,celebrBted  precipitatmg  himself  into  a  wcU,      Hm 

as  the  mventor  of  the  telegraph,  atli^cted  brother,  Jean  Joseph,  became  d^ector  of 

notice,  in  his  20th  year,  by  several  valu-  tlie  telegraph  in  Paris. 
able  essays  in  the  JounuU  de  Physique.        Chaptal,  Jean  Antoine  Claude,  count 

WishingwcommuuicatemthhiHfiiei-'-  -■"-"-—-■—-    -..    —^ 


„      ^  mth  his  fiiends,  of  Chanteloup,  peer  of  France,  bom  ii. 

who  lived  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  1756,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 

ftom  him,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  con-  cine  and  tlie  natural  sciences.    Having 

vetiung  with  them  by  means  of  signals ;  been  long  known  as  a  distoguished  phy- 

and  his  experiments  for  this  purpose  led  sician,  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous 

liim  to  his  important  invention.     Having  as  an  adherent  to  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 

succeeded  in  erecting  liis  machine  on  a  tion,  at  the  assauk  upon  the  citadel  of 

large  scale,  he  laid  a  description  of  the  MompeUier,  in  1791.     Being  called  to 

worit,  which  he  called  Idegn^k,  before  Paris,  in  1793,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 

the  national    assembly,  in   1792.      The  of  gun-powder,  his  chemical  knowledge, 

establishment  of  the  first  telegraphic  line  and  his  activity  in  the  enormous  foetorv 


IS  ordered  in  1 793 :  the  flist  event  com-  at  Grenoble,  enabled  hun  to  supply  the 
municated  by  it  was  the  capture  of  Cond6.  necessary  quantity,  by  the  production  of 
The  convention,  haying  received  this  news  3500  pounds  eveiy  day.  In  1794,  he  re- 
al the  opening  of  a  session,  forthwith  de-  turned  to  Montpetlier,  received  a  place  in 
creed  that  Condi  should  be  e^ed,  in  fu-  the  administi'ation  of  the  department  of  the 
ture,  JVordlibre,  and  was  apprized,  in  the  Hetault,  and  the  professorship  of  chemis- 
some  silting,  tiiat  the  edict  had  been  de-  tiy,  which  had  been  founded  there  for 
Jivered  and  pubhshed  to  the  army.*  The  him.  In  1798,  he  was  made  a  member 
method  of  interchanging  messages  by  slg-  of  ihe  Institute,  iavot«d  lie  revolution  of 
nals  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  tlie  18th  Brumaire  (q.  v.),  was  appointed 
lieen  used  by  navigators  from  time  im-  by  the  first  consul,  in  17^),  counsellor  of 
Slate,  and,  m  1800,  minister  of  the  interior, 
»  ThB  lelegroph  at  Livjrpoo!  commun;ca|ed  In-  in  which  jtost  he  encouraged  the  study  of 
!SS^r^,vTraS,^';^'^ti:":i,l?in'e  ""  ^1  «« ^  and  es«baed  a  chemical 


iuiae  of  CO 


oDosed  lo  be  il«    nwnufectory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 

PP^f^..-.^^ "!?    In  1804,  he  fell  into  dfsgrace :  the  reason 

assigned  is,  that  he  rellised  to  declare,  in 
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one  of  his  reports,  that  sugar  prepared  and  partial  imitatidn  of  oiiciect  forms,  by 

from  beets  was  belter  than  ttiat  from  the  wliich  a  bishop  aiid  archbishop  may  be 

sugar-cane.      In  1805,  however,  he  was  eiected  or  deeraded  like  an  officer  of  the 

made,  by  the  emperor,  grand  cross  of  tlie  army,  afforded  just  occasion  of  ridicule  to 

legion  of  honor,  and  member  of  the  con-  the  Catholics. 

servative  senate.  After  tlie  return  of  Na-  Charicteh.  This  name  is  giren  to 
poleCHi  ftom  Elba,  he  was  appointed  di-  certain  inai'ks,  used  to  signify  objects  or 
rector-general  of  commerce  and  manufec-  ideas.  The  written  language  of  the  Chi- 
iures,  and  minister  of  state.  On  the  res-  nese  is  a  language  of  figures,  every  ol^ect 
toration  of  the  king,  he  was  obliged  to  or  notion  bemg  expressed  in  it  by  a  par- 
retire  to  i^rivate  life,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  ticular  figure.  We,  also,  for  the  sake  of 
lo  enter  mio  negotiations  with  the  prin-  brevity  and  precision,  use,  in  several  sci- 
cees  of  Orleans,  relative  to  Chanteloup,  ences,  certain  signs:  for  instance— ^j- 
which  formeriy  had  belonged  to  her.  In  trmuiinical  Signs :  Q  Sun ;  3>  Ikloon ; 
March,  1816,  the  king  nominated  him  ^  -^  "     ■     •  ■  -^               -  —             -  ■■- 


member  of  tlie  academy  of  sciences.  ¥  Vesla;  8  Juno;  $  Pallas;  $  Ceres; 
Chaptal's  works  on  national  industry,  5  ■'"P''^ !  "l  Saturn ;  ^HersclieL  The 
chemistry,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  &C.,  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac:  f  Aries; 
arevery  much  esteemed;  especially  his  X  Taurus;  n  Gemini;  25  Cancer; 
Chimie  appUqti4t  our  ^Hs  (Paris,  1807,  £\,  Leo ;  vti  Virgo ;  £i  Libra ;  7H  Scorpio ; 
ivols.);  his  Chiniie  appliqute  b,  I'Jlgri-  t  Sagittarius;  VJ Capricomus ;  a;  Aqua- 
oMio-e  (Paris,  J823, 3 vols.) ;  anADtPIa-  rius;  3£  Vim:^B.—MaaiemoiicalandArWf 
diiMrie  Fraagaise,  Paris,  1819,  2  vols.),  meiicai Sfeiw,  &c. :  Bomanciphers:  1,1; 
He  was  director  of  two  chemical  manufec-  II,  2 ;  III;  3 ;  IV,  4 ;  V,  5 ;  VL  6 ;  VII,  7 ; 
lories,  at  Montpellier  and  NeuiUy,  discov-  Vni,8i  IX,  9;  X,  10;  XX,  20;  L,50; 
ered  the  apphcation  of  old  wool,  instead  C,  100 ;  CC,  200 ;  D  or  10,  500 ;  M  or 
of  oil,  in  the  preparation  of  soap,  and  the  CIO,  1000,  &c.  In  .Algebra,  the  first  let- 
mode  of  dyeing  cotton  with  Turkish  red.  ters  of  the  alphabet,  a,  b,  c,  commonly 
He  invented  several  kinds  of  cement  and  denote  given  magnitudes,  while  the  la^ 
artificial  Puzzolazws,  by  means  of  native  letters,  r,  y,  z,  &c,,  «and  for  miknown 
calcined  ochre,  without  the  aid  of  foreign  magnitudes,  which  are  to  be  found.  Fur- 
matters  ;  new  varnishes  for  earthen  ware,  tIiermore,-4-(pIiw)  more,  — (minus)  less, 
without  the  use  of  lead  ores  and  plum-  signify  addition  and  subttaction;  X  de- 
bago,  &c^  which  are  so  often  desti'uctive  notes  multipUcation,  -^  division,  ^;  equal- 
of  nealth  and  life ;  and  extended  the  ap-  ity,  -s/  root  (radixS.  Also :  "  degree ; '  niin- 
plication  of  chemical  agents  to  bleaching,  ute;  "second;  '"tliird;  &c. — Chemical 
Chapter  (from  the  Latin  ra;ji(f,  head) ;  Signs:  ^0^;  VearthiV^ter;  Afire; 
one  of  die  chief  divisions  of  a  book.  As  3  silvery  ©gold;  J  copper;  ^  iron; 
the  rules  and  stawtes  of  ecclesiastical  Ij  lead ;  JJf  tin ;  g  quicksdver ;  Q)  nitre ; 
estabhshments  \vere  azranged  in  chapters,  0salt;  $  sulphur;  Q  tartar. — Geomdri- 
eo  also  the  assembly  of  the  members  of  a  cui  and  Trigoitometriail  Signt .-  \_  angle ; 
relipous  order,  and  of  canons,  was  called  /\,  triangle ;  p  square ;  O  circle ;  M  simi- 
acfto/iier,  because  some  or  all  of  tlie  chap-  hmtv;  \\  or  fl  parallel;  ffi  equality  and 
teiB,  conttdning  the  rules,  were  read  tliere ;  similarity,  or  coincidence ;  A  |>  B, 
and  the  place  where  tliey  assembled,  as  A  greater  than  B. — Formerly  tliere  were 
well  as  die  reproof  administered  to  a  de-  more  signs  and  abbreviations  used  in  sci- 
linquent  member,  by  reading  the  rules  of  entiflc  works  than  at  present.  In  Prussia, 
the  chapter  transgressed,  had  the  same  the  use  of  signs  in  medical  prescriptions 
name.  The  orders  of  knights,  which  has  been  abolished  on  account  of  the  dan- 
oripnallif  had  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  ger  of  their  being  confounded, 
constitution,  used  litis  expression  for  the  Chj.r4cteh  Masks;  such  as  appear, 
meetings  of  their  members,  and  even  some  not  ui  dominos,  but  in  tlie  usual  dress  of 
corporations  of  mechanics  or  tradesmen  certain  ranks. 

tall  their  assembbes  chapters.    In  Eng-  Charade;  a  syllabic  enigma;  that  is,  an 

land,  as  elsewhere,  the  deans  and  chapters  enigma,  the  sulgect  of  which  is  a  name  or 

had  the  right  to  choose  the  bishop,  but  a  word,  iliat  is  proposed  for  discovery 

Heniy  VIH  assumed  this  rirfit  as  a  pre-  from  an  enigmaucaf  description   of  its 

rogativeof  the  crown.     In  Prussia,  also,  several  syllables,  taken  separately,   as  so 

Protestant  bishops  have  been  lately  elect-  many  individual  words.    A  charade  may 

ed,  and,  still  more  lately,  an  archbishoji,  be  caUed  complete,  if  the  difierent  enig- 

without  the  vote  of  a  chapter,  by  a  mere  mas  which  it  contains  are  brought  into  a 

onicr  of  the  government.    This  arbitrary  projwr  relation  to  each  other,  and,  as  a 
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whole,  umte   in  an  epigrammatic  point.  Chabehton  ;    a    marbet-town    about 

The  most  agreeable  manner  of  expressing  three  leagues  and  a  half  trom  Paris,  on 

such  conceits  is  in  verse.     Sometimes  cha-  the  road  W  Troyes  and  Lyons,  atlhe  con- 

rades  are  proposed  under  the  form  of  little  fluence  of  the  Maine  with  the  Seine.    To 

stones,  sonnets,  &c.  its  situation,  Charenton,  which  ia  a  very 

Chakcoil,    (See  Carbon.)     To  the  in-  busy  and  populous  place,  owes  its  nu- 

formation  contained  in  the  article  Carbon,  merous    ipercontile    and    manufiictuiing 

we  will  only  add  a  fiict  lately  announced  establishments.     The  bridge  across  t!ie 

m  the  scientific  journals,  that,  in  Picardy,  Mame  must  be  considered  as  the  key  to 

aad  other  proiinces  of  France,  whereturf  Paris  on  this  side ;  heuce  the  memorable 

m  almost  exclusively  used  as  fuel,  the  in-  attacks  upon  it  both  in  the  civil  was  of 

habitants,  by  means  of  a  cheap  apparatus,  France,  and  m  those  with  foreign'ene- 

are  able  to  carbonize  it  so  as  to  render  it  mies.    In  865,  the  Normans  made  them- 

equal  to  the  best  charcoal  selves  masters  of  it,  and  destroyed  it    In 

Charbin,  Jean,  son  of  a  Protestant  1814,  iis  possession  was  warmly  con- 
jeweller  ill  Paris,  and  a  jeweller  himself,  tested.  The  students  of  the  veterinary 
was  bom  m  1643.  Before  he  had  reached  school  at  Alfort,  in  the  nei^borhood,  had 
his  22d  year,  his  father  sent  him  to  the  solicited  from  the  government  permission 
East  Indies,  in  order  to  buy  diamonds,  to  defend  this  post  against  the  advancing 
After  a  short  residence  m  Sural,  Chaniin  troops  of  Wirtemberg  and  Austria.  It 
hved  six  years  in  Ispahan,  where  he  was  was  intrusted  to  Ihetn  j  but  they  were 
less  engaged  in  mercantiiebuauiess  than  in  compelled  to  redre,  after  a  hereic  de- 
profound  studies  and  scientific  researches,  fence,  before  superior  numbers.  At  Petit- 
niafcmg  use  of  his  connexions  at  court  Charenion  is  the  celebrated  hospital  for 
tor  coUectmg  the  most  authentic  iufonna-  the  insane,  where  many  unfortunate  indi- 
uon  of  the  political  and  militaty  state  of  viduals,  of  both  sexes  (usually  4—500),  are 
Persia.  He  collected  the  most  valuable  treated  with  great  care,  m  ooler  to  effect 
materials  relating  to  antiquities  and  his-  their  cure :  those  who  are  decided  incur- 
tory.  In  1670,  he  returned  to  France,  able  are  sent  to  Bic6tre.  Here  died,  in 
Finding,  however,  that  he  could  hope  for  1813,  Sade,  the  author  of  Justine,  whom 
no  employment  on  account  of  hisrefigion,  Napoleon,  on  accoimt  of  ihis  immoral  and 
he  again  left  France  for  Persia,  in  1671,  dangerous  publication,  had  ordered  to  be 
takmg  vnth  him  a  considerable  quantity  treated  as  insane. 

of  jewels,  &c.    He  spent  10  years  partly  Charette  de  i.a  Couthie,    (See  Fen- 

m  Persia  end  partly  in  India,     In  1681,  die.) 

he  arrived  in  London,  where,  soon  after  Charoe  d'affaires.     (See  Mnistcr, 

his  arrival,  Charles  II  bestowed  on  him  ForeigTu] 

tlie  honor  of  knighthood.    Chartlin  pub-  Charity,  brothers  and  sisters  of.     (See 

hshed  the  first  volume  of  his  travels,  in  Fraternities.) 

London,  in  1680.  The  other  volumes  were  Charko  w  ;  capital  of  Slobodsfc-Ukraine, 
about  to  foLow,  when  he  was  appointed  in  Russia,  containing  about  1500  houses, 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of  and  nearly  15,000  itdiabitants.  It  car- 
England  to  the  states-general  of  HolWd,  ries  on  considerable  commerce,  and  four 
and  agent  of  the  Enghsh  East  India  com-  great  Imrs  are  held  in  the  place  every  year. 
pany  to  the  same.  His  new  duties  did  In  1803,  the  high  school  at  Charitow  was 
not  distract  him  from  his  fiivorite  employ-  erected  into  a  university,  and  several  pro- 
men^  so  that,  m  1711,  two  editions  of  bis  feasors  were  invited  thither  fl«m  Germa- 
travels  appeared.  He  soon  after  returned  ny.  The  emperor  granted  it  an  annual 
to  England,  where  he  died  in  17ia  The  income  of  130,000  paper-rubles,  and,  in 
wcftctness  and  truth  of  his  statements,  and  addition  to  this,  a  donation  of  400,000 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  have  been  rubles  was  offered  by  the  nobility  of  the 
confirmed  by  all  succeeding  travellers,  country  for  its  organization,  of  which 
The  best  edition  of  Chnrdm's  travels  is  sum,  however,  tlie  greater  part  was  yet 
tli.it  by  Langles,  1811,  hi  10  vols.  Svo^  unpaid  in  1809.  The  number  of  profes- 
widi  an  atlas  m  foLo.  sors  is  38,  and  that  of  the  students  about 
_  Cbabente;  a  river  in  France,  rising  300;  60  of  whom  are  supported  at  the 
m  Hie  department  of  tJie  Upper  Vienne.  emperor's  expense.  The  latter  are  bound. 
It  fiillH  into  ilie  sea  about  8  miles  below  after  leaving  the  university,  to  teach,  for 
^«hefon,  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Oleron,  six  yeara,  in  tlie  schools  within  the  dis- 
Bfter  a  eouree  of  aiwut  100  miles.  It  Diet  of  the  univetsity,  and  are  pretty  iirhi- 
gives  Ms  name  to  a  department.  (See  Be-  trarily  sent,  by  the  university,  to  those 
P^BteiOt.)  places  in  wliich  they  are  to  be  employed 
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The  university  possesses  a  blmuy,  and  a  come  independent  Cliarlemagne  march- 
cabinet  for  the  natural  sciences.  Chnckow  ed  agaiiiBC  them  with  rather  a  small  army ; 
also  contains  a  gymnasium,  a  military  but  he  relied  on  the  assistance  of  Ins 
academy,  &c  A  philoteclinic  society  brother  Carloman,  to  whom  a  portion  of 
likewise  holcb  its  meetings  there.  Aquitauia  then  belonged.  Carloman  ap- 
Chaklitan  {in  Italian,  ciaHalana] ;  a  peared,  indeed,  in  the  field,  but,  in  the 
mountebank, quack-doctor, empiric; hence  decisive  moment,  deserted  his  brother, 
every  tme  who  makes  loud  pretensions  to  who  was  obliged  to  sustain,  alone,  an  uii- 
knowledge  or  skill  which  he  does  not  equal  conflict.  His  great  courage  and 
jjossess.  The  word  is  probably  derived  conduct,  afl;er  a  long  and  doubtftil  contest, 
from  the  Italian  ctdrtnrelto  prate),  because  procured  him  the  victorv,  in  770,  and  the 
tlieViief  art  of  a  charlatan  consists  in  insurgents  submitted.  In  this  campaign, 
boasting  and  idle  talk.  We  find  charia-  the  youthftil  hero  displayed  such  distin- 
tans  in  all  sciences,  politics,  religion,  &c  guished  militaiy  talents,  that  the  fear  of 
Of  the  latter,  Molicre  says: —  his  name  ciufjed  his  fiercest  vassals, 
Aussi  ne  vois  ie  ricn  aui  soil  nins  odieui  This  contest  convinced  Charlemapie  of 
Que  les  dehore  nlSirS  il'iin  w!e  sp^eu* ;  ^^^  necessity  of  repressing  the  nobles,  and 
Que  ces  ftaina  cburiBtans,  que  ces  devota  de  employing  iheia  tiiencefbnvard  in  impor- 
plaee,  &c.  tant  enterprises,  in  order  to  divert  their 
How  many  political  proclamations  re-  attention  Irom  the  internal  affairs  of  tlie 
semble,  in  charlatanism,  the  boasting  pla-  empire.  Had  he  not,  therefore,  himself 
cards  of  quacks,  or  the  advertisements  of  been  incluied  to  wars  of  conquest,  in 
new  systems  for  teaching  languages,  &c.,  which  bis  talents  could  be  exhibited  in 
in  afowhouis!  (For  further  information,  all  their  splendor,  he  would  have  been 
see  the  interesting  article  Cliarlatan  inthe  induced  to  tmdertake  tiem  by  the  iiiter- 
Encydopidie  Modeme,  and  for  instances  nal  condition  of  tlie  empire.  At  Carlo- 
of  charlatanism,  see  the  daily  paiKre.)  maji's  death,  in  771,  and  after  the  flight 
CHAKLEMAONE(C(iroiiwJHag7itw,  Charles  of  his  wife  and  her  two  sons  to  her  fiither, 
the  Great};  one  of  those  characters  whose  in  Italy,  Cliarlemagne  made  himself  mas- 
achievements  bearthe  impress  of  pgantic  ter  of  the  whole  empire,  the  extent  of 
power,  by  whom  nations  have  been  formed  which  was  aheadyvery  great,  as  it  em- 
and  destroyed,  and  who  have  exercised  an  braced,  be^des  France,  a  lai^e  part  of 
influence  whiclt  has  been  felt  for  centu-  Germanj',  He  now  fbmied  tiie  plan  of 
ries,  Mid  compelled  succeeding  generations  conquenug  the  Saxons,  for  which  his  zeal 
to  admire  their  greamesa,  though  unable  for  Christianity  and  its  diffusion  served 
to  justify  all  their  actions.  Charlemagne,  him  as  a  tolerable  pretence.  The  Saxons, 
king  ofthe  Franks,  and  subsequently  em-  a  nation  of  German  headiens,  were  in 
pcroroftiie  West,wasbomin743,mthe  possession  of  Holstein  and  Westpliafia, 
castle  of  Carlsherg,  on  the  lake  of  Wunn-  between  the  rivera  Weser  and  Elbe,  and, 
see^  in  Upjier  Rivaria.  Others  mention  hke  otlier  barbarians,  preferred  pillaging 
the  casrie  of  Ingelheim,  near  Mentz,  and  to  peaceful  occupations,  and  a  wandering 
othera  Aix-!a-Chftpelle,aatlieplaceofhis  to  a  settled  mode  of  life.  They  bad  sev- 
nativity.  His  &dier  was  Pepin  the  Short,  eral  ieadei-s,  and  cnnstituted  various  tribes, 
king  ofthe  Franks,  son  of  Charles  Martel.  which  were  seldom  disposed  to  cooperate. 
Aflxir  the  decease  of  his  fiither,  in  768,  he  An  invasion  of  the  Saxons  into  the  teiri- 
was  ci-owned  king,  and,  acMirding  to  the  tory  of  the  Franks  was  the  alleged  cause 
wish  which  Pepin  had  expressed,  divided  of  the  first  war  which  Cliarlemagne  began 
France  with  his  vounger  brother  Carlo-  against  them  in  772.  The  other  wars 
man ;  but  the  conations  of  tliis  partition  were  produced  by  the  rebellions  of  this 
were  several  times  altered,  without  being  warlike  nation,  whicli,  overpowered,  but 
ever  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlio  not  entirely  vanquished,  was  never  re- 

Swrties.  Then-  mutual  discontent  was  duced  to  complete  submission  till  the 
bstered  principally  by  the  king  of  the  peace  of  Seitz,  in  803,  after  it  had  em- 
Lombards,  Deaderius  (the  fcther-in-law  braced  Christianity.  A  part  of  the  Sax- 
ofbotii  princes),  because  Charlemagne  had  ons  Charlemagne  removed  to  Flandera 
repudiated  his  wife.  Desiderius  sought  and  Switzerland,  and  their  seats  were  oc- 
levenge  for  the  rqection  of  bis  daughter,  ciipied  by  die  Obotrites,  a  Vandal  tribe  in 
by  exciting  and  encouraging  commotions  Mecklenburg.  The  femous  pillars  called 
in  France,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Irminsatile  ivere  destroyed  by  Charle- 
tiie  drcumstance  that  the  nobles  asjiired  magne,  as  monuments  of  jmgan  worship. 
to  independence.  The  people  of  Aquita-  Thus  for  32  years  did  the  Saxons  resist  a 
nia  were  the  fiist  who  attempted  to  be-  conqueror,  who,  at  times,  indulgent  to 
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imprudence,  often  severe  to  cruelty,  striv-  liina,  made  himself  master  of  the  county 
iiig,  with  equal  eageniees,  to  convert  and  of  Barcelona,  and  spread  the  terror  of  his 
to  subdue  tbem,  never  became  master  of  name  every  where.  But,  on  his  return, 
their  country  till  he  had  transformed  it  his  troops  were  surprised  in  die  valley  of 
almost  entirely  into  a  desert.  The  Sax-  Roncesvalles  by  the  Saracens,  in  connex- 
ons  might  have  made  a  more  successful  ion  with  the  mountaineers  (the  Gascons), 
defence  against  the  power  and  genius  of  and  Buffered  a  severe  defeat ;  remarkable 
Charlemagne,  had  they  not  been  distracted  from  the  circumstance,  that  Roland,  one 
by  internal  dissenMons.  The  most  cele-  of  the  most  famous  wairiois  of  those 
brated  of  their  leaders  was  Witiikind,  times,  fell  in  the  batde.  (See  Chtvahy.) 
and,  next  to  him,  Alboiii,  who  finally  em-  The  disaffection  of  the  tribes  of  Aquita- 
braced  Christianity  in  783.  To  expt^n  nia  induced  Charlemagne  to  give  tBm  a 
the  protracted  resistance  of  the  Saxons,  separate  ruler :  for  this  purpose  he  select- 
we  must'remember  that  the  manner  in  ed  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  Louis  (called 
which  the  armies  of  those  days  were  or-  le  Dacmnaire).  The  Lombards  were  no 
gauized  produced  an  armistice  every  year  less  turlnilent,  and  the  Greeks  made  in- 
(the  leiy  of  tiiDOps  being  only  for  one  cessant  efforts  to  reconquer  Italy ;  and  the 
campaign);  that  Charlemagne  was  obliged  nobles,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  a  part 
t«  wage  wars  at  the  same  time  agtunst  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  country,evinced 
the  Lombards,  the  Avars,  the  Saracens  httle  fidelity.  He  tlierefcre  gave  them  his 
andtheDanes;and  that  the  magnitude  of  second  son,  Pepin,  for  a  monarch;  his 
his  states  facilitated  the  rebellions  of  liis  eldest  son,  Charles,  remaining  constantly 
vassals,  on  which  account  all  his  attention  with  him,  and  assisting  him  in  his  mam- 
was  often  required  to  preserve  internal  fold  undertakings.  In  780,  he  caused 
Iranquillim  and  maintain  his  oivn  author-  these  two  sons  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope 
ity.  WhUe  he  was  combating  the  Sax-  in  Rome,  hoping,  by  this  means,  to  render 
ons  on  the  banks  of  the  W^er,  pope  the  royal  digniw  inviolable  in  the  sight 
Adrian  implored  his  assistance  a^itist  of  the  people.  Charlemagne  had  anomer 
Desiderius,  who  had  torn  ftotn  him  the  son,  also  called  Pepin,  who  was  the  oldest 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which  Pe[iin  the  of  all  his  children,  being  the  son  of  his 
Short  had  presented  to  the  holy  see,  and  divorced  wife.  Tliis  circumstance  prob- 
who  was  urging  tlie  pope  to  crown  the  ably  inspired  the  monuvh  with  an  aver- 
nephews  of  Cliarlemagne,  that  Charie-  sion  to  Pepin,  and  prevented  him  trom 
magne  himself  might  be  considered  a  admitting  him  to  participate  in  the  gov- 
usurper,  and  his  subjects  be  induced  tore-  emment.  Pepin,  therefore,  became  tlie 
noimce  their  allepance.  The  danger  was  instigator  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  fe- 
urgent,  Charlemagne  immediately  left  ther,  and  finally  died  In  a  monastery. 
Cccrinaiiy,  and  marched  with  his  army  to  After  returning  from  Sptun,  Charlemagne 
It^y,  Deaderius  fled  to  Pavia,  which  was  was  again  obliged  to  lake  tiie  field  agamst 
bravely  defended  by  the  Lombards.  The  the  Saxons,  Exasperated  by  the  defeat  of 
city  fitially  fell,  end  Desiderius,  with  the  his  generals  in  783,  he  caused  4500  Sax- 
widow  and  sons  of  Carloman,  were  carried  ons  to  be  massacred  at  Verfen — a  m 


G'isoners  to  France.  Desiderius  ended  which  urged  to  furt  the  hatred  of  the 
s  life  in  a  monastery.  Respecting  the  people.  The  year  790,  the  SSd  of  bis 
fete  of  the  others,  histoiy  is  silent.  In  reign,  was  the  only  one  which  he  passed 
774,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  king  of  without  taking  up  arms.  As  his  power 
Italy  with  the  iron  crown.  Although  the  increased,  he  meditated  more  seriously 
kingdom  of  Lorabardy  was  now  extinct,  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  plan  of  his 
the  provmces  of  which  it  consisted  were  ancestor,  Charles  JVfartel,  to  restore  tha 
flowed  to  retjun  their  former  laws  and  Western  empire.  To  prevent  the  partition 
constitutions,  it  being  a  general  maxim  of  of  the  empire,  the  emprws  Irene,  who 
the  great  monarch  not  to  deprive  the  then  reimed  at  Constantinople,  proposed 
conquered  nations  of  their  usages  and  to  Charlemagne  to  marry  their  children, 
laws,  nor  to  govern  them  all  under  one  by  which  means  the  woiid  would  again 
form.  In  this  he  followed  the  dictates  of  have  been  united  under  one  dominion, 
sound  policy,whicb,  in  BO  turbulent  times.  Her  proposition  was  accepted;  but  Irene's 
led  hitn  to  bevrare  of  cotisohdating  all  his  ambition  caiiied  her  so  for,  that  she  de- 
vassals  into  a  pohtical  body  witih  e^jal  throned  her  own  son,  to  render  herself 
rights,whichmight  render  a  general  com-  supreme,  and  offered  her  own  hand  to 
bination  against  their  ruler  practicable.  Charlemagne,  who  did  not  seem  averse  to 
In  778,  he  repaired  to  Spain,  to  assist  a  this  singular  union,  which  would  have 
Moorish  prince.    He  conquered  Pampe-  aiforikd  the  world  an  unparalleled  si)ec- 
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lacle,  had  not  Irene  herself  been  deposed,  of  which  he  nttended,  with  all  the  scien- 
In  llie  yeiu-  800,  Cliarlemagne  was  crown-  tific  and  titeiao'  men  of  his  court — Lei- 
ed  emperor  of  the  West  by  pope  Leo  HI;  diadee,  Theodulphus,  the  arehbishopa  of 
and,  although  his  joumej  to  Rome  had,  in  Treves  and  Meniz,  and  the  abbot  of  Cor- 
al! probabiEly,  do  other  object,  he  pro-  vey.  All  ihe  members  of  this  acadeiiw 
fessed  himself  much  surprised  at  this  cer-  assumed  names  characteristic  of  their  tal- 
emony.  On  Christmas-day,  he  was  pro-  ents  or  inclinations.  One  was  called  Da- 
ckimed  Ctesar  end  Augustus;  he  was  mirdM, another flojjier, another CaueKrfusj 
investedwilhtheomamentsof  the  ancient  Charlemagne  himself  took  the  name  of 
Roman  emperors,  and  the  only  thing  for-  David.  From  Italy  he  invited  teachers 
gotten  was,  that  the  empire  could  not  of  the  languages  and  mathematics,  and 
HubAt  long  in  a  ^unily  where  tlie  au-  established  them  in  the  principal  cities  of 
thority  was,  by  law,  divided  among  the  his  empire.  In  ihe  cathedttils  and  mon- 
children  of  the  deceased  inonai-eh.  After  asteries  he  founded  schools  of  theoIoOT- 
Charlemagne  had  made  a  monk  of  one  and  the  liberal  sciences.  He  strove  assid- 
of  his  sons,  Pepiit,  king  of  Italy,  died  in  uously  to  cultivate  his  mind  by  inter' 
810,  whose  death  waj  followed,  the  next  course  with  scholars ;  and,  to  the  time  of 
year,bytliat  of  Charles,  the  oldest.  Thus,  his  death,  this  intercourse  remained  his 
of  his  legitimate  sons,  one  only  remaned,  favorite  recreation.  He  spoke  several 
Louis,  king  of  Aquitania,  whom  he  adopt-  languages  readily,  especially  the  Latin, 
ed  as  his  colleague  in  813,  as  Ids  age  and  He  was  less  succesafiil  in  writing,  because 
increasing  weakness  gave  him  warning  he  had  not  applied  himself  to  it  till  he 
that  the  end  of  his  Kte  could  not  be  far  was  further  advanced  in  years.  In  the 
distant  He  died  Jan,  28,  814,  in  the  71st  winter  he  read  much,  and  even  caused  a 
year  of  his  age  and  the  47'th  of  his  reign,  peison  to  read  to  him  while  he  look  his 
witli  anticipations  and  fears  that  his  cm-  meals.  He  endeavored  to  improve  die 
pii-e  would  not  long  withstand  the  attacks  liturgy  and  church  music.  He  was  de- 
of  foreign  enemies ;  apprehensions  which  sirous  of  introducing  the'  Roman  liturgy 
the  event  confirmed.  He  fell,  loo  late,  into  his  stales ;  but  the  clergy,  who  clung 
that  the  same  Saxons,  part  of  whom  he  to  the  ancient  usages,  ofTer^  some  resist- 
had  driven  from  tiieirseals, would oneday  ance.  Seveml  churches  however,  tom- 
lake  revenge  on  his  empire,  and  in  their  plied  with  the  wish  of  the  monarch,  and 
train  bring  with  them  other  barbarians,  others  mii^Ied  tlie  Roman  and  Gallicaii 
Charlemagne  was  buried  at  Aix-la-Cha-  litui^.  He  attempted  to  introduce  uni- 
pelle,  his  lavorite  and  usual  place  of  resi-  formity  of  measures  and  weights,  but  was 
decce.  He  was  depoaled  in  a  vault,  unable  to  accomplish  his  design.  Another 
where  he  was  placed  on  a  throne  of  gold,  great  plan  of  his  was  to  unite  the  Rhine 
in  full  imjieriaf  costume.  On  his  head  he  with  Uie  Danube,  end,  consequently,  tlie 
wore  the  crown ;  in  his  hand  he  held  a  Atlantic  with  the  Black  sea,  by  means  of 
cbahce ;  at  liia  side  was  the  sword ;  on  bis  a  canal.  The  whole  army  was  employed 
knees  lav  the  l>ook  of  the  evangchsis ;  at  on  the  woik ;  but  its  accomplishment  was 
his  feet  his  scenM  and  sliield.  The  sep-  prevented  by  the  want  of  tiiat  knowledge 
ulchre  was  sealeii,  and  over  it  was  erected  of  hydmuKc  architecture  which  has  been 
a  kind  of  triumphal  arch,  on  which  were  since  acquired.    The  arts,  however,  under 

the  woida  « Here  Ues  the  b- '--'■"'     '        '-^-— -'---'    ■■ 

the  great  and  ortliodox  ei  .  ^ 

riously  enlarged,  and  fi>r  47  years  happily  received  its  name  from  a  splendid  chapel, 
governed,  the  empire  of  the  Fiauks."  which  be  caused  to  be  buili  of  the  most 
Charlemagne  was  a  friend  of  learning;  beautiftil  Italian  marble.  The  doors  of 
he  deserves  the  name  of  restorer  of  tiie  this  temple  were  of  bronze,  and  its  dome 
sciences  and  teacher  of  his  people. '  He  bore  a  globe  of  massive  gold.  The  impe- 
attracted,  by  his  liberally,  the  most  dis-  rial  palace  was  built  in  the  hiBhest  style 
tiiiguished  scholars  to  his  court;  among  of  splendor.  Cliarlemaane  afso  erected 
others,  Alcuin,  fi^m  England,  whom  he  baths,  in  which  more  than  100  persona 
chose  for  his  own  insinicier;  Peter  of  could  swim  in  warm  water.  He  was 
Pisa,  who  received  the  tide  of  his  gi^amtna-  himself  very  fond  of  swimming,  andfre- 
rian  i  and  Paul  Wemefiied,  more  known  quently  used  these  baths,  with  all  the  no- 
und^  the  name  of  Paid  Diaconas,  who  bles  of  his  court,  and  even  with  his  sol- 
gave  the  emperor  instruction  in  Greek  diers.  At  Seltz,  hi  Alsace,  he  had  f  no 
and  Latin  literature.  By  Alcuin's  advice,  less  splendid  palace.  To  Charlemagne 
Charlemagne  estabBshed  an  academy  in  France  is  indebted  for  its  first  advances  m 
his  palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  sittings  navigation.     He  built  the  light-house  at 


e  body  of  Charles,  his  patronage,pi'oduced  other  monument! 
jinpcror,  who  glo-  of  his  fame.  The  cityof  Aix-la-Chapelk 
r  47  years  happily    received  its  name  from  a  splendid  chapel 
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Borilogne,  and  constructed  Beveral  ports,  linen  sliin,  over  which  wae  a  coat  with  a 

He    eiicoiiraged    a^iiculture,  anfl   made  silk  border,  and  long  breeches.     For  his 

himself  immortal  by  the  wisdom  of  his  outerdress,  Iw  wore  a  cloak,  and  always  bis 

laws.     Thus  l)is  law  ife  mUis  is  esteemed  sword,  the  hilt  aiid  belt  of  which  were  of 

a  inonument  of  his  views  on  rural  econo-  gold  and  siher.     He  possessed  a  natural 

my  i  and  Henzel,  m  hm  history  of  the  impressive  eloquence,  ajid,  in  his  exiires- 

GermauB,  says  of  him, «  His  greatest  praise  sion  of  counteuance,  tliere  was  something 

1^  that  he  prevented  tlie  total  dechne  of  to  excite  respect,  united  wiih  gendeness 

the  sciences  in  the  West,  and  supplied  and  kindness.    (See  I^nJtard.) 
newalunent  to  their  expiring  light ;  that        Chaelemont  and  Givet;  one  of  the 

be  copsidered  the  unprovemeut  of  nations  strongest  fortresses  in  France,  in  the  de- 

as  important  as  their  union  aad  suhjugo-  paitmeut  of  the  Ardennes,  with  350t  in- 

tion.    Tlus  love  of  intellectual  improve-  habitants.    The  works  occupy  both  banks 

ment  is  the  more  laudable  in  a  prince  of  the  Meuse,  al)out  25  miles  above  Na- 

■whose  youdi  was  spent  in  militaiy  exer-  mur,  at  the  junction  of  several  roads,  on  a 

cis^  and  the  chase,  and  his  whole  after  steep  mountain.     The  two  places  com- 

Me  in  the  whirliwol  of  war ;  at  a  tune,  too,  pletely  command  the  river,  and  serve  as  a 

before  the  charm  of  beautiful  models  had  pomt  of  support  to  a  friendly  army,  ad- 


.       ,     ,  -   ,    e  forces  belong  to  the  en- 

appeanug  m  heaiy  forms,  destitute  of  emy,  obliging  them  to  leave  behind  a  corps 
grace,  deterred  radier  than  invited.  His  of  observation,  at  least  double  die  number 
lame  ftUed  even  the  tasL  He  received  ofthatwhichcomposesthe  garrison.  The 
ambos^oiB  from  die  patriarch  of  Jeru-  casde  and  smaU  town  of  Charlemont  were 
ealem,  from  the  emperors  Nicephorua  and  buiit  in  1555,  (y  Chariea  V.  Louis  XIV, 
Michael  and  was  twice  coinplunented  who  had  obtamed  possesaon  of  tlie  place 
widi  embassies  from  Haroun  a!  Rascliid,  by  the  peace  of  Nimeffuen,  as  it  was  capa- 
the  femous  caiiph  of  Bagdad,  ail  of  which  ble  (rf  containing  only  two  battalions,  ea- 
Jie  received  with  a  splendor  unexampled  larged  it  by  foiti^ing  die  small  to«Ti  of 
even  in  the  East.  He  convened  couu-  Givet,  which  hes  at  the  foot  of  die  hill 
cjls  and  parliaments,  published  capitida-  and  by  increasing  the  fortifications  of 
nes,  wole  many  letters  (some  of  which  ChariemonL  At  present,  the  place  eon- 
are  stdl  extantL  a  grammar,  and  several  siata  of  four  fortresses,  two  of  which 
Latin  poems.  His  empire  comprehended  Charlemont  and  Great  Givet,  lie  on  the 
trance,  moat  of  Catalonia,  Navarre  and  left  bank  of  die  Meuse,  and  the  odier  two, 
Arragon;  die  Nedierlands,  Germany  as  fer  Little  Givet  and  MontdTlaur,  upon  die 
as  the  Elbe,  Saale  and  Eyder,  Upper  and  right.  Charlemont  rises  from  a  nairow 
Uliddle  Italy,  Istno,  and  a  part  of  Sclavt^-  rock,  which  is  900  feet  high,  commands 
ma.  in  private  hfe,  Cliarlemegne  was  almost  every  direction,  descends  perpen- 
exceedmgly  amiable ;  a  good  fadier,  and  dicularly  towaids  die  Meuse,  and  the  west 
^nerous  fiiend.  His  domestic  economy  side,  on  the  north,  is  veiy  steep,  and  de- 
aflordedamodeloffru^lity;hisperBon,a  scenda  wiih  a  gentle  slope  on  die  east, 
rare  example  of  simplicity  and  greatness.  This  last  side,  die  only  one  on  which  an 
He  despised  extravagance  of  dress  in  men,  attack  can  be  apprehended,  is  defended  by 
thoi^h,  on  solemn  occasions,  he  appeared  six  bastions,  a  horn  and  a  crown-work, 
mall  the  splendor  of  majesty.  Bistable  and  several  detached  works.  Ahnost  ^ 
was  very  Irugal.  His  only  excess  was  his  the  moats  are  hewn  in  die  rock,  and  well 
love  oftlie  other  sex.  He  \vas  lai^  and  provided  with  casemates.  Great  Givet 
strong ;  his  height,  according  to  Eginhard,  has  four  basliona  and  three  raveUns  witii 
equalled  seven  tjmes  the  len^  of  Ids  foot,  dry  ditches.  Little  Givet  contains  four 
His  head  was  round ;  his  eye  large  and  bastions,  and  fiill  ditches,  but  no  covered 
hyelyjhisnoseofniorethancommonsizei  way;  and  Mom  d'Haur,  a  hid  opposite 
his  countenance  had  an  agreeable  expires-  to  Charlemont,  is  included  within  die  lines 
sion  of  seremty.  His  gait  was  firm ;  his  of  the  fortress  by  a  strong  crown-work. 
bearing  mwily.  He  enjoyed  constant  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  a  for- 
healdi,  till  die  last  four  yeare  of  Ws  hfe,  tifiedcamp.  The  forOess  Is  calculated  for 
when  he  was  attacked  by  fevers,  and  be-  a  garrison  of  11,000  men,  but,  i 


J.  .  -,  —  -. .■——.., -un  contain  95,000,  and  may  be 

tomedlorepose  tortwo  hours  after  dinner,  defended  by  3—4000  men.     Though  the 

for  which  purpose  be  used  to  tmdress;  two  Givets  and  Mont  d'Haur  woidd  not 

but  at  night  he  slept  uneasily.     He  wore  offer  great  ohstaclea  to  an  attack,  vet  Cliar- 

the  <h«ss  of  his  country;  ou  liis  body,  a  kmout  is  ahnost  impregnable.      Ic   has 
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never  yet  been  seriously  attacked.    The  iiaiy  in  his  family.    Chilperic  II,  king  of 

rrussiaus,  indeed,  conteQiplated  assailing  the     Franks,    reusing    to    acknowledi^ 

^t.  in  1815,  but  abandoned  the  design,  al-  Charies  Martcl  as  mayor  of  tiie   palace, 

though  the  Givets  and  Mont  d'Haur  had  the  latter  deposed  him,  and  set  Clothaire 

already  capitulated.   By  the  Irea^  of  Paris,  IV  in  bis  place.    After  the  death  of  Clo- 

it  was  occupied  by  a  Rus^an  garrison.  thaire,  he  restored  Chilperic,  and,  subse- 

CHAELERor,orCHARi^s  SUR  Sambre;  quently,   placed   Tliierri   on   the  throne, 

a  town  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Namur,  on  showing  how  absolute  was  the  control  _of 

the  north  fflde  of  the  river  Sambre,  in  a  themayor,andthattheroya]  digiiitywasa 

place  fonneriy  called  Chttmay ;  20  miles  mere  phantom,    CLoiles  Martfl  rendered 

E.  N.  E.  Mons,  30  N.  E.  Maubeuge ;  lat  hia  reign   &iuous   by   the  great  victory 

50°  aff  N. ;  Ion.  4°  32'  E. ;  population,  3744.  which  he  gained,  in  October,  732,  over  the 

It  has  mauufectures  of  glass,  hardware  aad  Saracens,  near  Tours,  from  which  he  ac- 

woolien  stuffi,  and  in  the  neighboriiood  quired  tlienaine  of  .Vartei,  signifying  Anm- 

ere  extensive  pits  of  turf  and  coal.    It  was  mer.    He  died  in  741.    Hisson^epin  (lie 

taken  by  the  French,  under  general  Va-  Short  governed  the  Franks  lall  the  year 

lence,  in  the  month  of  November,  1793,  753,  nominally  under  the  effeminate  king 

with  4000  prisoners.    It  was  recovered  by  Childeric  HI;    but,    ui  this  year,  pope 

the  Austrians,  in  the  month  of  June,  1793,  Zachaty  replied  to  a  question  put  to  him 

when  tlie  French  were  twice  defetUed ;  by  the  states  of  Fiance,  that  he  ought  to 

once  with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  and  again  be  king  who  had  the  royal  power ;  in  cou- 

of  7000.    July  25,  1794,  it  a^n  surren-  sequence  of  which  the  Franks  declared 

dered  to  tlie  French  at  discretion,  with  the  Pepin  king  at  Soissons,  in  752.     He  died 

garrison  of  3000  men  and  60  pieces  of  in  768,  highly  honored  by  his  suWects. 

cannon.  His  sons  were  Charlemagne  and  Carlo- 

Chables;  the  nameof  many  important  man.   [See  Charlemagne.] 

personages,  whose  lives  are  here  given  or  Charles  IV,  emperor  of  Germany,  of 

refelred  lo,  in  llie  following  order : —  ;««8  the  house  of  Luxembiu-g,  was  bom  in 

Charles  Martel, 73  1316,  and  educated  at  Paris.    His  father, 

Charles  IV,  emperor  of  Germany,  .  73  John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Bohemia, 

Charles  V,  emperor  of  Germany,  celebrated  in  history  for  his  chivalric  spirit, 

and  king  of  Spdn, 75  fell  in  the  battle  of  Crecy.     The  quarrels 

Charles  VI,  emperor  of  Germany,  .  78  of  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  witli 

Charles  VH, 79  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  father  of  Charles, 

Charles  the  Bold, 82  the  choiceof  the  latter,  in  the  room  of  the 

Charies  VII  of  France.  {SeeFraitee,  emperor,  excommunicated  byClemenlVI, 

and  Jocm  <jf,Sre.) 82  and  the  victory  which  Louis,  iar  his  supe- 

Chnrlea  IX,  king  of  France,    .  .  ■  ,  82  rior  in  power  and  talents,  obtained  over  his 

Charles  X,  king  of  France, 83  rival,  we  have  not  room  to  relate.    After 

Charles  I,  king  of  England 85  the  death  of  Louis,  Oct  21, 1347,  Charles 

Chaiies  II,  king  of  Enirkmd,    ....  89  of  Luxembui^,  who  inherited  ttie  kingdom 

Charles  Edw.  Stuart.  'See  Edward.)  91  of  Bohemia,  and  had  been  cliosen  emperor 

Charles  XII,  king  of  Sweden,    ...  91  in  1346,  by  five  electors,  hoped  to  occupy 

Charles  XIH,  king  of  Sweden,  ...  94  the  imperial  tlmjne  without  opposition. 

Charles  XIV,  king  of  Sweden,   ...  94  But  llie  very  means  which  had  raised  him 

CharlesEmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy, .  .  98  to  tlie  throne  created  him  enemies.    The 

Charles  I,  king  of  Sptdn.     (See  princes  of  the  empire  regarded  him  as  a 

Charies  V,  emperor  of  Germteay,),  ,  99  servant  of  the  pope.    Ten  years  had  not 

Charies  IV,  king  of  Spmn 99  yet  elapsed,  since  Germany,  at  the  diet  of 

Charles  Louis  of  Austria, 99  Kense,  had  adopted  tlie  most  energetic 

Cliarles  Augustus  of  Weimar,  (see  measures  against  tiie  cl^ms  of  the  tiolv 

Weimar), 100  see.     The  election  of  Charies  IV  was  tlie 

t  or  the  sovereigns  of  this  name  not  enu-  first  infringement  of  the  celebrated  coneti- 

merated  here,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  his-  tution  of  1338.    In  consequence,  the  arch- 

loiy  of  tlie  countries  to  which  they  belong,  bishop  of  Mentz,  whom  Clement  IV  had 

Charles  Martel;  a  son  of  Pepin  He-  deposed,  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and 

ristel  (mayor  of  the  palace  under  the  last  the  palatinate,  the  duke  of  Saxe  Lauen- 

Idngs  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty).    His  burg,  who  arrogated  a  vote  in  tlie  elecdon, 

fether  had  governed  under  the  weak  kings  assembled   at    Lahnstein,   declared   Ine 

of  France  with  so  much  justice,  and  so  choic«  of  Charles  to  be  void,  and  elected 

much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  that  Edward  III  of  England,  brothet -in-law  of 

he  was  enabled  to  make  his  office  hered-  the  last  emperor ;  but  this  monarch,  tlicn 
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at  war  with  France,  Toade  use  of  the  offer  mental  law  of  tlie  German  empire    (See 

of  the  electors  so  far  only  as  to  eecure  the  BidL)    He  thus  acquired  some  claims  to 

neutrality  of  tlie  king  of  Bohemia,  and  the  public  gratitude:  but  these  were  soon 

rejected  the  profferea  cro™.      EquaUy  effaced  by  the  general  indignation,  excited 

hTutle«a  was  the  choice  of  Fredenc  the  bythe  proposal  made, with  hisconsent  hy 

Severe,  landgrave  ofMeissen;  upon  which  the  papal  nuncio,  to  introduce  a  tax  equal 

the  enemies  of  Charles  elected  the  virtuous  to  the  tithe  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues:  for 

and  heroic  count  Gunther  of  Schwarz-  the  benefit  of  the  holy  see.    All  the  nTem- 

burg,  whom  Charies,  aa  some  writers,  hers  of  the  diet  opposed  it ;  andCharies, 

though  wiAout  sufficient  authority,  assen,  in  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  princes  of 

put  out  ol  lua  way  by  poison.     Those  the  empire,  announced  that  he  would  pro- 

who  Burrounded  Gflnther  m  his  last  mo-  pose  to  the  assembly  a  reform  of  the  Ger- 

menlB  extorted  from  bim  an  abdication,  for  man  clergy.     The  pope,  enraged  at  this 

which  they  were  munifieently  paid  by  proposal  of  the  emperor,  e:Soited  the 

t^Mles,  who  was  as  hberaJ,  when  the  electors  to  depose  him.    Charles  immedi- 

gralihcaUon  of  his  ambition  was  concern-  ately  relapsed  mto  his  accustomed  submia- 

ed,  as  he  was  unjust  and  rapacious  in  sat-  aveness,  and  not  only  abandoned  all  his 

isfymg  his  avarice.      Charles  now  used  reforms,  but  even  confirmed,  in  1359,  all 

ever^  e£Foit  to  appease  his  enemies.    He  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  all  dieir  ples- 

mamed  tlie  daughter  of  die  elector  of  the  ent  and  future  possesions,  and  made  tliem 

palatinate,  gave  the  elector  of  Branden-  mdependent  of  the  secular  power.     Such 

burg  lyrol  as  a  fiei;  and  was  unanimously  vacillating  conduct  subjected  him  to  the 

elected  emperor,  and  consecrated  at  Ail-  contempt  of  both  parties,  of  which  he  re- 

;  .  P ,        But  no  sooner  was  he  crown-  ceived  aproof  beforetheoloseofthesame 

ed,tlian  he  took  possession  of  the  imperial  diet,  which  was  held  at  Mentz     Several 

insignia,  and,  contrary  TO  his  express  prom-  princes  had,  by  degrees,  dDtained  posses- 

^,  conveyed  them  to  Bohemia.    H^per-  sion  of  many  tem^rie^  formerly  fefi  of 

suadedhis  father-m-law,the  elector  of"  the  the  empire.    Charles  attempted  io  reiuiite 

palatuiate,  to  subject  a  great  portion  of  the  them  ynth  the  emph« ;  but  the  dissatisfac- 

^hL^^TVu'^''^  fl»-'^«»""f  tion  which  was  m^anifested  at  die  att^^ 

ftohemia.  This  tribunal,  which  he  regaivl-  frusimted  this  plan  of  the  weak  emperor 

ed  as  the  most  proper  mstrument  for  the  who  indemnified  hunself  by  selling  to  the 

sulgugMioa  of  Germany,  was  enlarged  in  king  of  Poland  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 

IS  jurisdiction  more  Mid  more.    In  1354,  which  had  been  hitlieHo  esereised  bfthe 

die  emperor  went  to  My,  to  be  crowned  German  emperors,  over  some  of  his  prov- 

by  die  po)*;  but  this  fevor  he  purchased  inces.     It  may  be  easily  supposed  that, 

on  terms  which  made  him  an  object  of  under  such  an  emperor,  GernZy  did  no 

ndicule  and  contempt     He  engaged  to  enjoy  internal  tranquillity.    Ban^ofreb- 

appearwithoutKiyarmed  force.     Having  bers  plundered  the  counby  in  all  .quarters, 

been  consecrated  at  Mihm  king  of  Italy,  The  emperor  marched  aginst  them  with- 

heconfirrnedtheViscontimthepossession  out  accomplislimg  any  ffing,  and,  finally, 

of  all  the  usurpations  of  which  he  had  left  the  princes  and  cities  to  protect  them- 

profliBcd  to  depnve  them.    He  also  an-  selves  by  mutual  alUances,  as  well  as  they 

nulled  ah  the  acBofh.sgrandfather,Heii-  wereahi     Thestateof  My  wasno  kl 

^7]  'iTTp  i'"^'"'^'-*"'^.''^.''  •r'"y  melancholy.    Tuscany  was  suffering  the 

conclu.led  at  Padua,  resigned  the  latter  evils  of  anarchy ;  Lombardy  was  dislract- 

city,  with  Verona  and  Vicenza,  to  Venice,  ed  by  civil  ^  and  the\isconti  had 

Trafficking  thus  wuh  his  nghts,  he  went  to  made  themselves  masteis  of  die  Milane^ 

Rome,  anl  was  crowned  by  a  delegate  of  The  emperor,  true  to  his  princi.de  St 

the  pope  but  did  not  dare  to  remain  diere  tioning  power  wherever  found   appointed 

asmgleday.    He  refiised  the  request  of  th.-ae  usurpei^  his  vicai^geneJal  in  Lorn- 

mgiojum,mthenameoftheempire,and,  Visconti  threatened  to  subject  all  Italy  to 

m  a  treaty,  renounced  all  sovereignty  over  his  yoke.    Pope  Urban  V  sent  an  invita- 

Ronie,  the  Stat^  of  the  Chu«:h,  Fermra,  tion  to  Charl^  to Tncen  mea^res  of 

Naples,  Sicily,  S^mia  and  Corsica,  and  i^sistance  with  him,  hastened  from  Arign- 

wi^  w'lL^n^  t  T,u^  """"^  ^  ^'^y  ™  *"  ^■»«'  "on-^l-'ded  several  alliances, 

I^'^Cih^r^iTh     /^^f'f'^-   P^^A'^  levied  nw5^  and  waited  for  the  empeK^ 

ed  by  the  Guelphs,  detosted  by  the  dhi-  who  actually  appeared  with  a  considerable 

belhne^  Clwles   returned   to   Germany.  fo«3e;  sotli^fehT  foraslioit  time,™ 

which,  till  recently,  continued  a  fonda-  die  pope's  situation  to  persuade  h^  to 
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crewn  bis  fourth  \rife,  Elizabeth  of  Pom-  occupations,  taught  him  history,  formed 
erania,  at  Rome,  and,  in  return,  entered  him  for  affiiiia  of  state,  and  implanted  in 
into  the  most  positive  engagements  with  him  that  gravity  ■which  he  retained  through 
Urban.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  again  Kfe.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  his 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  Visconti,  grandfather,  in  1516,  Charles  assumed  the 
and  sold  them  a  foiinal  confirmation  of  nt]eo{  king  qf  Spain.  The  management  of 
all  their  usurpations.  In  Uke  manner,  thiskingdom  wasinlrustedtothe  celebret- 
during  his  residence  in  Italy,  he  sold  states  ed  cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  by  his  genius, 
and  cities  to  the  lii^est  bidder,  or,  if  they  prepared  the  way  for  the  glorious  reign  of 
themselves  offered  most,  made  them  inde-  Charles  V.  In  1519,  Maximilian  likewise 
pendent  repuhbcs.  With  great  treasures,  died,  and  Charles  was  now  elected  empt- 
hut  despised  bv  hia  enemies,  and  hated  by  ror.  He  left  Spain  to  take  poesession  of 
his  allies,  he  returned  to  Germany,  Greg-  his  new  dignity,  for  which  he  had  to  con- 
ojy  XI,  havuig  ^ven  his  consent  that  liis  tend  with  Francis  I,  king  of  France.  His 
son  Wenceslaus  should  be  elected  king  coronation  took  place  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
of  tJie  Ramans,*  he  employed  his  ill-  with  extraordinary  splendor.  The  elective 
gotten  weoldi  to  purchase  the  votes  of  the  capitulation  (JfaWce^jfiuJoiMm,  see  Copitu- 
electots,  who  were  irritated  at  the  conduct  lotion),  signed  by  his  ambassadois,  he  rat- 
rf  the  pope,  and  distributed  among  tliem,  ilied  witiiout  hesitation.  The  chief  fea- 
in  addition,  the  domtuns  of  the  empire  on  tures  of  it  were  the  reservations  made  by 
the  Rliiae,  and  several  free  imperial  cities,  the  electore,  security  themselves  against 
Thus  he  attained  his  object.  To  maintmn  foreign  influence.  The  emperor  was  not 
liieir  rights  against  the  arbitrary  measurea  to  b^n  any  war  wiUiout  their  consent ; 
of  die  emperor,  tiie  imperial  cities  in  Sua-  no  language  but  the  German  or  Latm  was 
bia  formed  the  (so  called)  Suabian  kague,  to  be  us^  in  the  administration  of  the 
which  Charles  opposed  in  vain.  To  the  afiWrs  of  the  eui))ire ;  and  the  rich  corn- 
pope  he  manifested  his  gratitude  byes-  mercial  confederacies  of  merehants,  whose 
tending  the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  The  wealth,  as  tlie  mstrument  expressed  it,  had 
empire  was  nearly  ruined,  when  Charles  enabled  them  to  act  according  to  their  own 
died  at  Prague,  In  1378.  To  his  eldest  will,  were  lo  be  abolished  by  the  emperor, 
son,  Wencemaus,  he  left  Bohemia  and  Si-  assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  members  of 
iesia ;  to  the  second,  Si^smund,  the  elec-  the  empire  The  association  aimed  at  was 
toraie  of  foandenburg ;  and  to  the  third,  the  powerful  Hanseatic  league,  whose  in- 
Lusatia.  His  I'eign  is  remarkable  for  the  fluence  had  excited  the  electors'  jeal- 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  Bohemia;  ousy.  Theprogreaeoftiie  reformation  in 
for  the  founiiing  of  the  univemues  of  Germany  demanded  the  care  of  the  new 
Prague  and  Vienna ;  for  a  terrible  persccu-  emperor,  who  held  a  diet  at  Worms.  Lu- 
tion  of  the  Jews,  and  as  the  period  when  ther,  who  appeared  at  tJris  diet,  with  a  safe 
the  sale  of  letters  of  nobility  commenced  conduct  from  Charles,  defended  his  cause 
in  Gennany.  The  history  of  tiiis  prince  with  energy  and  boldness.  The  emperor 
affords  a  fine  illustration  of  the  soundness  kept  rilent;  but,  after  Luther's  departure, 
of  tiie  theory  of  le^timacy,  many  of  his  a  severe  edict  appeared  against  him,  in  the 
usurpations  having  become  a  pait  of  the  name  of  Charles,  who  thought  it  for  lua 
"divine  right"  ofsucceeiiiug  rulers.  advantage  to  show  himself  the  defender  of 
Charles  V,  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Roman  church.  The  claims  which 
king  of  Spain  (in  die  latter  capacity,  he  is  Francis  1  had  advanced  to  the  empire,  end 
called  ChaHfs  I),  the  eldest  son  of 'Philip,  those  which  he  still  preferred  to  Italy,  the 
areh-duke  of  Austria,  and  of  Joanna,  the  Netherlands  and  Navarre,  made  war  aji- 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  pear  inevitable,  Charles  prepared  for  it 
Sptun,  was  bom  at  Ghent,  Feb.  24, 1500.  by  an  alliance  with  the  pope.  Hostilities 
Pliilip  was  tiie  son  of  the  emperor  Maxi-  broke  out  in  1521.  The  French,  victori- 
milian  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  ous  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  were  unsuccess- 
Bold,  last  duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles's  ful  in  the  Netherlands.  A  congress  held 
birth  gave  him  claims  to  the  fairest  coun-  at  Calais  only  increased  the  irritation,  and 
tries  of  Europe.  He  vraa  educated  in  the  gave  Henry  VHI,  king  of  England,  apre- 
NetherlandSjUnder  the  care  of  William  of  text  for  declaring  himself  for  Charles. 
Croy,lordofChi^TreB.  Charles  preferred  whose  jiarty  daily  acquired  strength.  A 
notary  exercises  to  slhdy.  Chi^vres,  serious  insurrection  in  Spain  was  happily 
without  divemng  him  from  his  ikvoriie  subdued.  The  defeat  of  Bonnivet,  in  the 
„, .         .     . ,     .           L             I      J  Milanese,  and  the  accession  of  the  consta- 

d"rii^  I'^e'^fJid^e  on^^rempmr  ^S';uc™  We  "^  Bourbon,  indemnified  Charies  V  for 

afler  L  deatli  '  his  want  of  success  m  Provence.    Francis. 
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who  was  liesie^g  Pavb,  was  defeated  by  Nor  did  the  Protestant  princes  hesitate  lo 

the  imperial  forceB,  and  taken  prisoner,  in  furnish  their  contingents,  wheu  he  waa 

1525.    On  this  occasion,  ChoHes  feigned  assembling  an  aniw  against  the  Turks. 

the  moderation  ofa  Christian  hero.   With-  Having  compelled  Solyman  to  retreat,  he 

out  improving  his  advauiages,  he  remained  undertook,  in  1535,  an  expedition  against 

inactive  in  Spain.   But  he  thought  to  attain  Tunis,  reinstated  the  dey,  and  released 

hia  object  in  anotliet  way.    lie  proposed  20,000    Christian   slaves.      Tliis  success 

to  Fmncia  I  such  hard  conditions,  that  this  added  to  his  character  somewhat  of  the 

unfortunate  pnnce  swore  that  he  would  chivalric,  which  gave  him  still  more  influ-  ' 

die  in  captivity,  rather  than  accede  to  them,  ence  m  Christendom,  and  promoted  his 

Meanwiute,  he  was  carried  to  Spain,  and  political  projects.  He  manifested  this  chiv- 

treated  wifli  respect.    Charies,  however,  alroua  spirit  still  more  in  a  ^eech,  which 

did  not  visJt  him,  until  he  was  informed  he  made  at  Rome,  before  the  pojie  and 

tliat  the  life  of  his  prisoner  was  in  danger,  cardinals,  when  hostiUties  were  renewed 

Theinterviewmasbriei;  Charlwpromised  in  Italy  against  Fiwice.     In  this  he  pro- 

his  captive  a  speedy  release,     llie  treaty  posed  a  due],  in  which  the  duchy  of  Bur- 

of  Madrid  was  finally  concluded  in  Janu-  gundy  on  tfie  one  part,  and  the  duchy  of 

ary,  1526.    The  power  of  Charles  now  Milaii  on  the  other,  were  to  be  the  prize ; 

became  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  most  but,  on  the  follmving  day,  he  expressed 

other  princes  of  Europe.    Pope  Clement  himself  in  such  a  manner  to  tiie  French 

VII  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  league  ambassador,  that  it  was  suspected  that  his 

of  the  principal  states  of  Italy  against  the  challenge  was  only  a  figure   of  speech, 

emj>eror;  but  theb- ill-directed  eftoris  were  His  invasions  of  Provence  and  Kcardy 

productive  of  new  misfortunes.     Rome  met  widi  small  success,     A  truce  was 

waa  taken  by  storm  by  the  tiwips  of  the  concluded  in  1537,  and,  m  1538,  prolong- 

constable,  sacked,  and  the  pope  himself  ed  for  10  years.    The  two  monaichs  had 

made  prisoner.    Charl^  V  pubUcly  disa-  an  interview,  in  which  tiiey  spoke  only  of 

vowed  tiie  proceedings  of  the  constable,  mutual  respect  and  esteem.     Soon  after, 

went  into  mourning  with  his  court,  and  Charies,  who  was  in  Spain,  where  he  had 

carried  his  hypocrisy  so  far  as  to  order  annihilated  the  old    constitution   of  the 

Stayers  for  the  deliverance  of  the  pope,  cortes,  wished  to  pass  through  Fiance  to 
In  restoring  the  holy  fiither  to  liberQ-,  he  the  Netiierlands.  He  spent  six  days  with 
demanded  a  ransom  of  400,000  crowns  of  Francis  I  in  Paris,  where  die  two  princes 
gold,  but  waa  satisfied  with  a  quarter  of  appeared  togeti[ier  in  all  public  places  hke 
that  sum.  He  also  released,  for  2,000,000,  brotheis.  Courtiers  were  not  wanting, 
the  French  princes,  who  had  been  riven  who  advised  the  king  of  France  to  detain 
to  hun  as  hostages.  Henry  VIII  of  Eng-  his  guest,  until  he  had  annulled  the  treaty 
laud  now  allied  himself  with  the  Frendi  of  Madrid ;  but  Francis  was  satisfied  with 
monarch  against  Charles,  who  accused  promises,  which  Charles  very  soon  forgot. 
Francis  of  having  broken  his  word,  given  Having  quelled  the  disturbances  in  the 
on  the  honor  of  o  gentleman.  The  quai^  Netiierlands,  Charles  resolved,  in  1541,  to 
relbroughtonachallengetoaduel,  which  crown  liis  reputation  by  the  conquest  of 
did  not,  however,  take  place.  The  war  Algiers.  Ag^nst  Doria's  advice,  he  em- 
was  terminated  in  1529,  by  the  treaty  of  bailiod  in  the  stormy  season,  and  lost  a 
Cambray,  of  wliich  the  conditions  were  partof  his  fleet  and  army,  without  giuning 
fevorable  to  the  emperor.  Charles  soon  any  advantage.  After  his  return,  his  re- 
after  left  Spain,  and  was  crowned  m  Bo-  fusal  to  mvest  the  king  of  Fiance  with  the 
togna  as  king  of  Lombardy  and  Roman  teiritory  of  Milan  involved  lum  in  a  new 
emperor.  On  the  occasion  of  this  solem-  war,  in  which  the  king  of  England  em- 
nity,  the  proud  Charles  kissed  the  feet  of  braced  his  part.  Tiie  army  of  Charles 
the  same  pcqje  who  had  been  his  prisoner,  vras  defeated  at  Cerisola;  but,  on  the 
In  1530,  he  seemed  desirous,  at  the  diet  other  hand,  he  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 
of  Augsburg,  to  reconcile  die  various  par-  Champagne.  The  disturbances  caused  in 
ties  ■  but,  not  succeeding,  he  issued  a  de-  Germany  by  the  reformation  induced  the 
cree  against  the  Protestants,  which  they  emperor  to  accede  to  the  peace  of  Crespy, 
met  by  the  Smalcaldic  league.  He  also  in  1545.  The  policy  of  Charles  was  to 
published,  in  1532,  a  law  of  crimmal  pro-  reconcile  the  two  parties,  and,  towards 
cedure.  (See  Cardina.)  Notwithstanding  the  Protestants,  ^e  employed  allemalely 
his  underlakings  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  threats  and  promises.  After  some  show 
religion,  Chwiea  always  showed  lumself  ofnegotiation,theProtestantprinccsnused 
moderate  towards  the  Protestants,  when-  the  standard  of  war.  The  emperor  de- 
ever  his  interest  left  room  for  toleration,  dared,  m  1546,  tlie  heads  of  tiie  league 
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nnder  the  ban  of  thE  empire,  eipiteddiyis-  by  his  enemies,  and  sutFerin^  Jk.ni  ilie 

ions  among  ttie  conlederales,  collected  an  ^ont,  lie  Ijecame  gloomy  and  dejected,  nnd, 

aimy  in  haste,  and  obtained  several  advan-  tor  several  months,  concealed  himself  from 

taees  over  his  enemies.    John  Frederic,  the  sight  of  evciy  one,  so  that  tlie  repoit 

the  electol  of  Saxony,  was  taken  prisoner  of  his  death  ivas  spread  through  Llirope, 

in  the  battle  of  Miihlberg,  in  1547.  Charles  His  last  exertions  were  directed  agamst 

received  him  sternly,  and  gave  him  over  Fnmce,  which  constantly  repelled  his  as- 

lo  a  conrt-mariial,  consisting  of  Italians  saulis.    The  diet  of  Atigshurg,  in  ]5d5, 

and   Spaniards,  under  the  presidency  of  confirmed  the  trealy  ot  Ptutst.il,  and  gave 

Alva,  which  condemned  him  to  death,  the  Protestoittaetiiiai  rights  wirfi  the  Cath- 

The  elector  saved  his  life  only  by  renoune-  ohcs.    Charles  saw  tdl  his  plans  inisttuted, 

ing  his  electorate  and  his  hereditary  es-  and  tlie  number  ol  insenemiesmcreasing. 

tares;  but  he  remained  a  prisoner.    Mean-  He  resolved  to  Iranrfer   his    iicreditoiT 

while,  the   emperor  appeared  somewhat  Matts  to  liia  soil  Plulip.   Having  convened 

more  moderately  incfied    towards   the  the  estates  of  iJie  Low  Countries  at  lou- 

vanquished  party.    On  coming  m  Witten-  vam,  m  15S5,  he  explained  to  them  the 

berg,  he  expressed  surprise  that  the  exet-  reasons  of  h»  reriution,  n«erted  ttol  he 

else  of  the  Lutheitin  worship  bad  been  had  sacrificed  hlinsell  for  lie  interests  til 

disconiinaed.     He  visited  the  grave  of  rchgion  and  of  Lis  siiljects,  1«   that  hi. 

Luther,  and  said,  »I  do  not  war  with  the  siengtl.  ™  ,i»,ie,i»t«  to  «»«1»' «"; 

dead  1  let  him  rest  in  peace .  be  is  already  «»«,  ?"J  *«1 1"  •'""''l  j?™"  m  G"i  "» 

before  bis  Judge."     The  landgrave  of  mmiialet  of  his  diiyi    He  hen  tiinied  to 

Hesse  C.S..1,  one  of  the  heacTs  of  the  PMiP,  ^f"  "  Jmrn  hm«lf  on  hi. 

Protestants,  was  compelled  to.o.form.r-  knees,  aiid  toml  the  hmd  of  hi.  fatitori 

ey:  notwithstanding  his  promise,  Charles  remmded  hrni  of  his  diitti^and  mnil.  Inm 

deprived  him  of  his  freeJom.    Aftn  hav-  .wear  to  ahor  incCTKmtly  tor  the  good  of 

inJ  disaoived  the  le.go.  of  Sm.kalden,  ?•'  I^t''-    !!.*•»  S«™  tan  bis  ble.^ 

Ihl  emperor  v'-  "'V''  ""solf  with  "g.   ernbmced   him,  jnd  aimk  back  ex- 

the  plan  of  uSiting  all  religious  parlies,  liau.tedonhischjir.  Atthatume^har le. 

.nd,'for  this  purpose,  issued  the  %ltri,.  «"[•"'' °»  ?''''' ?°  TJ'TS^i    c™ 

(,. ;.),  so  called,  wbiJh  was  a.  fraitless  as  Netlierland.  alone.  Jan.  15,  IS.*  he  ™> 

So  mSisuros  proposed  by  him  at  th.  diet  J™'  "1™"  l"'". !»  I"'''  manner  the  Smn- 

of  Augsburg  ■■  fe™;,- j-rr  *Sorf  s,»!iSi™L'™i° 

KSIl  SirtcTiul  r.;t."u»t,rd    f  S  .im»  «.••  l.»  •!«"  »,'1»  Nefli.rho,,h 

r:fTaX:;ir;rh'.finvS-r?|:--f-^^^^^^^ 

n.i.tu      °,    •'  gpj    ^f   Francis       Tha  ttansfer  tlie  impenul  crown  to  tLe  head  of 

D^'na'^unns     W     been    made    with    ihe  bis  sou,  he  aeut  a  solemn  emlmssy  to  Ger- 

Lalest   aecrecy.      Charles  was  at  Inspruck,  Jnaii:^,  to  Bmomi«!  to  llie  elector  hisab- 

fuperi-lendinB      the     Jdiberalions     of     the  d.CUUon;  ofterwhichhe  emboxked  at  Zea- 

council    of    Trent    and    meditaiing    great  'au'l.  8i"l  landed  on  tlie  coast  of  Biscay. 

plans    aiainst   France    and    Turkey.      He  It  is  said  that  lie  threw  himself  on  the  ranh 

v^  eipecting    the   aid    of   Maurice,  when  on  landing,  kissed  it,and  exclaimed,  "Na- 

this   prince   threw   off  ihe   mask,  appeared  ked  I  left  the  wonih  of  my  mother,  and 

suddenly  at  ihe  head  of  an  aimy,  and  in-  naked   I  return  to  thee,  tlioii   common 

™ded  the  Tyrol  in  1653,  while  Henry  II  aiot]ier  of  mankind."    He  had  selected  lor 

entered  Lorraine.  Cfaailes  was  near  being  his  readence  tlie  monastery  of  St,  Justus, 

surjnised    in    Inspruck,    in    the   middle  near  Placensia,  in  Estremadiira,  and  here 

of  a  stormy  nighl.      Tormented  by  the  lie  exchanged  sovereignty,  dominion  and 

gout,  he  escaped  alone,  in  a  litter,  by  diffi-  pomp  for  the  quiet  and  solitude  of  a  clois- 

cult  roads.    Maurice  abandoned  die  impe-  ter.     His  amusements  were  confined  to 

rial  castle  to  plunder,  the  council  of  Trent  short  rides,  to  the  cullivatiow  of  a  garden, 

was  dissoh'ed,  and  the  Protestants  dictated  and  to  mechanical  labors.    It  is  said  that 

the  conditions  of  tlie  treaty  of  Passau,  in  he  madewoodenclock3,and,beiti2Mn8blfl 

1553.    Charles  was  not  more  successful  to  make  two  clocks  go  exactly  alike,  was 

in  Lorraine.    He  was  unable  to  recover  reniindedof  tlie  foUyofhiseflotis  to  bring 

Metz,  defended  by  the  duke  of  Guise.    In  a  number  of  men  to  the  same  sentiments. 

Italy,  he  lost  Sienna,  by  a  revolt.     Ho  He  attended  religions  senices  twice  every 

withdrew  to  Brussels,  where,  hard  pressed  day,  read  books  of  devotion,  and,  by  de- 
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greea,  fell  inm  such  dejection,  that  his  fee-  sides  of  ereiy  case  with  creat  miaateness- 

™^*  ,"°*' *°"!  "■    "="■  "■T*»h>di«Mine>™chang,.blo'f 

iioonced  the  moat  innocent  pleasuti«,  and  purpose ;  so  dait  he  once  said  to  a  courtier 

SnC  ,£1     T  °'l*  ™"^'  "*  "  who  pmised  him  fb,  hi.  petsoTeSSSS 

JJnSi.^        In  Older  to  perform  m  «iim,e»,  that  ho  someiities  insisted  uiioa 

a»ao,4nm.»jtof  pieir,hore«.l,edto  thing,  not  right.    Gianvella  wa.  the  onlj 

iffn  ?      r  •'-5'J"-^^  Wrapped  petaon  whoV»e»ed  his  entire  eonS 

m,;  heTSi,-      T;"™'^  ^  >'.'•'"-  i""-  (S««&"i»Ila.)  Whereverheivas, 

S  fS^f  ",'?'"?•  "t"""""  >■"  '»""'"'  *«  customsof  the  eountS 

placed  m  the  middle  of  the  church.    The  and  won  the  favor  of  every  people  exceS 

funeral  service  was  performed,  and  the  the  Germans.    Among  them  he  was  not 

monarch  mingled  his  voice  widi  diose  of  hked,  owing  to  his  wit  of  the  frankness 

fl.«elerer,whopiaj.edforl,im.  .Altenh.  which  the^  „pected  in  thej  mpSS 

laatspriid!hiig,alw,didrew,nndlhedoot.  Chailes  wi  slow  to  puniahtog,  a«  weh  as 

.Z'S.'Jr'fi;    "^remuolmeliniehi  iiirewardhigi  but,  when  hTSd  puniii.it 

the  coffin,  then  rose,  tliiwhunself  before  was  with  severity;  whenheievvaided.lt 

die  altar,  and  letumed  to  his  cell,  where  was  wifli  mumiicence.    His  health  oaiy 

he  spem  die  night  m  deep  meditatiom  decUnetl.    In  hia  40di  year,  he  felt  him- 

ceremony  htutened  Ins  death.    Ho  self  weak.    His  suffirings  torn  die  gout 

wasanackedbrafever,ofwhicbhedied,  were  exoeme :  he  coull not  even  opS  a 

?-'hrf..T/^\';'"?'*'Tl,'''?='—  letter  without  p«n.     Alter  hi,  moKe,-, 

CMes  had  a  nohle  «r,  and  refined  iiian-  dmdi,  ho  Uiouglt  sometimes  thai  he  heard 

nets.    He  spoke  little,  and  smiled  seldom,  ber  voice,  calhng  to  him  to  follow  her.   It 

J-innofpurpose;  slow  to  decide;  prompt  is  said  that,  when  armuig  for  battle,  he 

toesecote;  equally  nch  m  resoutoes,  and  trembled;  but,  in  the  iSat  of  die  en- 

sagacious  in  die  choice  of  diem ;  giiled  gagement,  waa  aa  cool  as  if  it  were  im- 

v«tli  a  cool  judgment,  and  always  maater  possible  for  an  emperor  to  be  killed.    We 

of  bunsell,  he  steadily  pumied  hi,  pui-  know  of  no  work,  to  which  die  cbaractor 

poses,  and  easily  tnumpbed  overobsWcles.  of  Charles  has  been  delmeated  widi  mot« 

t-ireumsiances  developed  his  genius,  and  trudi  than  in  die  valuable  production  of 

made  him  grmt.    Although  his  want  of  Mr.  Eanke,  pipdasor  to  die  univoisity  of 

faith  was  notonons,  he  imposed,  by  die  Borlh^—The  Prince,  end  Nadons  of  die 

semblance  of  magnanimity  and  sincerity,  Sondi  of  Europe  to  die  sixteenth  and 

even  on  tJiose  who  had  already  ex|ienenc-  seventeendi  CenUiries  (Hambunr,  18271. 

edhmpejfidj.    An  acute  judge  of  men.  Among  die    numerous  source?  of  diJ 

TTiSZirhSr,'!;""'?-'"?!"^""-  K"-^"' Chules  V,™  wouHmentioa 

It»  improbable  diat  it  was  his  mBiition  to  Hmtmyr'.JlmA.rehm  umednMt,  Pa- 

«i»bhsh  a  univenal  monarchy.    In  mis-  i>i«roi.  In  hia  JreMs. /*  ft.gr.  flilani 

pmty.    He  protected  and  encouraged  the  aon  is  toowoU  knSwu  to  need  rocommen- 

aits  and  sciences,  and  IS  said  to  have  pick-  dation. 

od  up  a  brush,  which  had  Men  itom  the       CuaaaBs  TI,  the  second  son  of  die 

1^^'!*!^  ""■  ",'  r*  "™"'  '■  •"!»■<"  I«»I"W  I.  ™  horn  Oct.  1, 1685. 

wonhyof  beins  served  by  an  emperor."  Hia  fether  desfined  him  for  die  Spanish 

By  his  wife  Eieononi,  daughter  of  fcman-  dnone.    Tlie  last  prince  of  die  hoS^  of 

StJS  "pvi-'^f  ^  5'  had  one  son,  Hapsboi,,  Charles  H,  dlsregariing  the 

rtemmis  Phdip  II  md  two  dsnghtem  house  of  Auatria,  whoso   right  tS  the 

SaSS'^  ""?^i  """^  ehdibjn^  Spanish  dirone  was  midoubtel  accoriing 

ci,™™™  '  TJ"  S""  '?"■''?'>''=  »  die  law  of  Inheritance  by  descent,  hatC 

characteis  m  hurtoty.     He  extobited  no  by  his  will,  made  Philip,  duke  of  Anion 

ttlent,  m  his  youdi,  and,  to  aHer  hfe,  who,  siond  grondson  of  LoSis  Xiv!  hjff  °f 

.Z'nT  r  '"'S'.™"  ™ni;.g  battle  die  Spanish    monarchy,  and,  iter  die 

after  battle,  he  remamed  qmedy  m  Spain,  death  of  Charles  II,  Nov  1  1700  Phiho 

apparently  not  much  interested  m  these  had  taken  poaseajion  of  the  vacant  king- 

victones;  hut,  even  m  his  early  youdi,  his  dom.  England  and  Holland  united  agaii5t 

mono  wjs  ml  jW  (najdioa).    ft  was  not  htoi,  and  diis  alhance  was  men  ioinid  by 

nil  lu,  30th  yejr,  thlit  he  showed  himself  die  Geman  empire,  Poitugd  aild  Savoy 

acnve  and  mdepondent;  but,  ii»m  diis  Cliarles  was  proJlaiied  kiSg  of  Spain  it 

iinietolusabicanon,howas,diroughout,  Vienna,  to  1703,  and  proceeded,  by  my 

a  monarch.    No  minister  had  a  marked  of  Holland,  to  Engkmd,  from  whence,  in 

influence  over  him.    He  was  indefatigahle  January,  1704,  he  act  sad,  widi  12,000 

w  business,  weigtong  the  reasons  on  both  men,  for  Spam,  which  waa  kimost  wholly 
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,  Mid  Temeswar.  Cardinal  Albe- 
„  .  __  li,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  of 
ueii  master  of  Barcelona  ;  but  he  was  Madrid,  involved  Austria,  by  his  schemes, 
soon  besieged  there  by  his  rival  Philip  V,  in  a  new  war.  But  the  quadruple  aJli- 
The  French  had  alread;y  taken  Mont  Jouy,  anoe,  concluded  at  London  in  1718,  ter- 
preparations  were  making  for  an  assault  minated  the  war  with  the  removal  of  ih'ta 
on  the  city,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Chtu'Iea  minister,  in  1720.  To  secure  hia  domin- 
could  not  escape  being  captured.  Never-  ions  to  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  in 
theJess,  at  the  head  of  a  garrison  of  hardly  deiaolt  of  male  heirs,  Charles  strove  to 
2000  men,  he  mode  the  most  obstinate  induce  the  various  powers  to  guaranW 
resistance,  till  the  long-expected  English  the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  settled  the 
fleet  appwued,  which  put  to  flight  tlie  12  succession  in  her  favor.  He  succeeded, 
French  ships  that  blockaded  3ie  harbor,  by  degrees,  in  gaining  the  concurrence  of 
and  landed  a  body  of  troops,  which  com-  all  the  European  powers.  The  emperoi 
fielled  the  French  speedily  to  raise  the  availed  himself  of  a  short  period  of  peace 
siege.  This  event  was  followed  hy  al-  to  establish  various  institutions  for  the 
temate  reverses  and  successes.  Tvnce  benefit  of  commerce.  He  visited,  in  per- 
Charles  reached  Madrid,  and  twice  was  son,  tlie  coasts  of  Istria,  where  he  caused 
he  diiven  from  the  city.  The  first  time,  roads  and  harbors  to  be  constructed,  and 
in  1706,  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro-  vessels  to  be  built.  His  plans  respecung 
cltumed  king,  in  the  capital,  under  the  the  Indian  trade  in  the  Netherlands  had 
name  of  CharUa  IIL  He  had  been  a  sec-  not  the  same  success,  and  he  was  com- 
ond  time  compelled  to  flee  to  the  walls  pelled  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  pretenwona 
of  Barcelona,  when  he  was  informed  of  of  the  maritime  powers.  The  reigu  of 
the  death  of  hia  brother  Jos<;ph  L  Ac-  this  prince,  by  nature  a  lover  of  peace, 
cording  to  the  will  of  Leopold,  this  event  was  marked  with  perpetual  agitations, 
placed  tlie  double  crovrn  of  Charles  V  on  The  succession  to  the  Polish  throne,  after 
hishead;  tohisclmmsonSpmn,  itadded  the  death  of  Augustus  11,  in  173.?,  dis- 
the  more  certain  possession  of  the  Aus-  turbed  tlie  peace  of  Europe.  Charles, 
trian  dominions.  JBut  t!ie  allies  were  with  Russia,  supported  the  son  of  diis 
averse  to  seeing  so  much  power  united  in  prince ;  but  France  and  Spwn  declared 
tiie  same  liands,  Charles  repmred  to  Ger-  themselves  for  Stanislaus  Lcczinsky. 
manyby  way  ofltaly,  aiid,onhi3arriral.  From  this  arose  a  bloody  war,  wliich 
learned  that,  at  Eugene's  suggestion,  he  terminated,inl735,in  the  loss  of  the  Two 
had  also  been  elected  emperor.  His  cor-  Sicilies  and  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
onation  took  place  at  Frankfor^  in  De-  Austria  received  Tuscany  in  exchange  for 
cember,  1711,  and,  in  the  following  year,  Lomtine,  and  obtiuned  Parma.  iJardly 
he  received,  at  Presburg,  tiie  crov™  of  had  Chai'les  finished  this  ivar,  when  his 
Hungary.  At  the  same  time,  he  still  re-  aUiance  with  Russia  involved  him  anew 
tain^  the  empty  title  of  king  of  Spain,  in  a  war  vrith  the  Turks.  In  1737,  his 
He  now  prosecuted,  imder  the  conduct  of  troops,  under  field-marshal  Seckendortj 
Eugene,  the  Spanish  war  of  succession,  invaded  Servia,  without  any  declai'ation 
which  bis  brother  liad  carried  on  with  so  of  war,  and  occupied  Niesa.  But  the 
much  success  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  Turks  renewed  their  attacks  with  a  con- 
Marlbotough's  disgrace,  and  the  retreat  of  tinually  augmented  force,  and  obliged  the 
the  English  army,  having  resulted  in  a  emperor,  after  three  unsuccessfiil  cam- 
defeat  at  Denajn,  the  allies  concluded  a  paigns,  to  cede  to  them,  by  the  peace  of 
peace  with  France  at  Utrecht,  in  1713,  in  Belgrade,  in  1733,  Walachia,  and  the 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  emperor  to  Austrian  part  of  Servia,  with  Belgrade, 
prevent  it.  He  was  obliged,  in  the  fol-  Charles  died  Oct  30,  1740,  at  a  time 
lowing  year,  to  sign  the  trea^  of  Rasiadt.  when  he  was  emplqyed  in  the  improve- 
Ttiis  treaty  secured  him  in  the  possession  ment  of  his  distracted  finances,  and  was 
of  Milan,  Mantua,  Sardinia  and  the  Neth-  about  putting  the  lost  hand  to  the  prag- 
erlands.  Soon  after,  in  June,  1715,  the  matic  sanction,  by  causing  the  grand-duke 
Turks  declared  war  agwnst  Venice.  The  of  Tuscany,  his  son-in-£w,  to  be  chosen 
emperor  undertook  the  defence  of  tliis  king  of  the  Romans, 
republic.  His  brave  armies,  led  by  Eu-  Charle)  VII  (property  Charles ^IbeH), 
gene,  achieved  decisive  victories  at  Peter-  kbg  of  die  Romans,  bom  at  Brussels,  iii 
wardein  and  Belgrade.  But,  as  the  Span-  the  year  1697,  was  tiie  son  of  Maximilian 
lards  menaced  Italy,  Charies  concluded,  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  then  gov- 
in  1718,  the  peace  of  Passarowicz,  by  emor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  His 
vriiich  he  obtauied  Belgiade,  the  north  of  youth  was  spent  at  the  imperial  court,  and. 
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in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  he  com-  whom  he  inspired  with  his  own  hatred  of 
wjanded  the  army  of  aiixiliajies  sent  by  Louis  KI,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
his  ialher.  In  17"^  he  married  the  of  the  jmrrv  tfien  forming  against  that 
daughter  of  Joseph  I,  having  previously  monarch.  Having  passed  through  Flan- 
renounced  ail  rights  which  this  marriage  dera  and  Artois,  he  crossed  (he  Somme  at 
might  give  him  to  the  succession  to  the  the  head  of  26,000  men,  and  appeared 
throne  of  Austria.  In  1726,  he  succeeded  before  Paris.  The  king  sent  the  bishop 
his  falher  as  elector  of  Bavaria.  He  was  of  the  city,  Alain  Charller,  to  reproach 
one  of  the  princes  who  protested  against  him  for  waging  war  against  his  sovereign, 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  guarantied,  in  But  (lie  heir  of  Burgundy  etiswered, 
1733,by  tliediet  ofKatisbon,  and,  in  con-  "Tell  your  master,  that  against  a  prince 
sequence,  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  who  makes  use  of  the  dagger  and  poison, 
with  Saxony.  After  the  death  of  Chtj'les  there  are  always  sufficient  grounds  of 
VI  (q.  v.),  in  1740,  he  refused  to  acknowl-  war,  and  that,  in  marching  against  him, 
edge  Maria  Theresa  as  his  heiress,  found-  one  is  very  sure  of  finding,  on  the  way, 
'""  '■■''  ""11  claims  to  tlie  succesaon  on  a  companions  enough.      Moreover,  I  have 


of  Ferdmand  L  He  was  sup-  taken  up  arms  solely  at  the  urffenl  reques, 
ported  by  tlie  king  of  France,  with  a  con-  of  the  people,  nobility  and  princes  r  these 
siderable  force.  In  1741,  he  was  recog-  are  ray  accomplices!"  Louis  met  him  at 
nised,  at  Lintz,  as  arch-duke  of  Austria.  Monllheri.  Charles  broke  through  one 
The  obstacles  throvm  in  his  way  by  car-  wing  of  the  royal  army,  and  allowed  him- 
dinal  Fleury,  who  wished  not  to  dlsmem-  nelf  to  be  carried  on  too  far  in  pursuit  of 
ber  the  Austrian  monarchy,  as  well  as  the  the  fugidves.  Surrounded  by  fifteen  gma 
want  of  artillery  and  aminimition,  pre-  ^armta,  who  had  already  killed  hia  mas- 
rented  him  from  getting  possession  of  ler  of  the  horse,  he  recrivsd  s  wound,  but 
Vienna.  On  the  other  hand,  he  took  refusvd  to  surrender;  perfarmed  prodigies 
Prague,  where  he  was  crowned  and  pro-  of  valor,  and  thus  gave  bis  soldiers  lima 
claimed  king  of  Bohemia.  In  1742,  he  to  come  to  his  release.  From  this  time, 
was  unanimously  elected  king  of  the  Eo-  Charles  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of 
mens ;  he  made  a  solenm  entry  into  his  talents  for  war,  that  the  greatest  re- 
Frankfort,  and  was  crowned  by  his  verses  could  not  cure  him  of  it.  He  suc- 
brotlier,  tlie  elector  of  Cologne.  But  for-  cecded  his  father  in  1467,  and  immedi- 
tune  soon  deserted  him.  The  armies  of  ately  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  citizens 
Maria  Theresa  reconquered  all  Upper  of  Liege,  whom  he  conquered  and  treated 
Austria,  and  overwhelmed  Bavaria.  It  vrith  extreme  severity.  Befbre  this  under- 
was  necessary  to  abandon  Bohemia,  taking,  be  had  been  obliged  to  restore  to 
Charles  fled  to  I'rankfort,  and  convoked  the  citizens  of  Ghent  the  privileges  which 
a  diet,  when  an  attack  of  the  king  of  had  been  taken  from  them  by  Philip  the 
Prussia  on  Maria  Theresa  allowed  him  to  Good.  He  now  revoked  his  forced  cou- 
retum  to  Mttnich  in  1744,  in  which  city  cessions,  caused  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
he  died  in  January,  1745,  exhausted  by  rection  to  be  executed,  and  imposed  a 
arief  and  disease.  He  was  succeeded  in  large  fine  on  the  city.  In  1468,  he  inar- 
the  electorate  Ij3'  his  son  Maximilian  Jo-  ried  Mai^aret  of  Yorit,  sister  of  the  kin^f 
seph,  in  the  imi>erial  dignity  by  Francis  I,  of  England,  and  resolved  immediately  to 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa.  renew  the  civil  war  in  France;  but  Louis 
0h4RLE3  THE  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  disarmed  him  by  giving  bim  120,000 
son  of  Philip  the  Good  and  Isabella  of  crovnisof  goW.  Oct.  3  of  the  same  year, 
Portugal,  bom  at  Dijon,  Nov.  10, 1433,  at  the  monarSi  and  the  duke  had  a  meeting 
first  bore  the  name  of  eovmt  of  Chardait,  at  Peronne,  in  order  to  adjust  their  differ- 
under  which  he  distinguished  himself  in  ences.  Tliere  the  duke  learned  that  the 
the  battles  of  Elipelmonde,  in  1453,  and  inhabitants  of  IJege,  inslirated  by  tiie 
of  Morbeque,  in  1453.  He  was  of  n  vio-  king,  had  rebelled  anew,  and  made  them- 
•ent,  impetuous  di8p<^iion,  sometimes  selves  masters  of  Tongi'es.  Charles  was 
breakin"  out  into  fuir ;  and  early  displayed  enraged.  In  vain  did  Louis  on  oath  pro- 
that  unhappy  ambition,  which  was  the  test  his  innocence ;  be  was  imprisoned 
source  ofhis  errors  and  misfortunes.  His  and  strictly  guarded.  After  hesdtating 
dislike  of  the  lords  of  the  bouse  of  Croy,  long  between  the  most  violent  measures, 
the  favorites  of  his  lather,  vras  insur-  the  duke  finally  compelled  the  king  to 
monntable;  and,  being  unable  to  procure  sign  a  treaty,  the  most  disgraceful  condi- 
tlieir  disgrace,  he  withdrew  from  the  tion  of  which  was,  tliat  he  should  march 
court,  and  went  to  Holland.  He  was  with  Charles  against  the  city  of  Liege, 
again  reconciled,  however,  «iih  his  father,  which  he  had  himself  excited  against  tlie 
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^uke.  Charles  encamped  before  Liege,  eers,  who  told  him  that  all  that  be  couW 
in  company  mth  the  king:  the  city  waa  find  among  them  would  not  be  worth  so 
taken  by  storm,  and  abandoned  to  the  fliry  much  as  the  spurs  of  his  horsemen,  he 
of  the  soldiers.  Such  success  rendered  took  llie  city  of  Granson,  and  put  to  the 
the  mind  of  the  duke  utterly  obdurate,  Bword800meii,bywhomitwas  defended, 
and  added  the  la&t  iratta  of  that  inflexible.  But  these  cruelties  were  Boon  avenged  by 
sanguinary  character,  which  made  hint  tbe  signal  victory  which  the  Swiss  ob- 
tlie  scourge  of  his  noirfibots,  and  led  to  tained  near  the  same  city,  March  3, 1476. 
his  own  destruction.  Edward  IV  con-  ThelossofthishattleplungedChnrles  into 
ferred  od  him,  in  1470,  the  order  of  the  a  gloomy  dejection,  which  disturbed  hia 
puter.  Shortly  afier,  he  receiTed,  in  mind  and  hia  health.  With  a  new  army, 
Flandera,  Edward  himself,  who  came  to  he  returned  to  Swilzerland,  and  lost  the 
seek  an  asylum  with  the  duke.     Charles    battle  of  Murtcn  (Moral),  June  22d.    The 

five  him  money  and  ships  to  return  to  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  fought  in  the 
ngland.  About  ilie  end  of  tlie  same  aimy  of  the  Swiss,  led  the  victors  to  ihe 
year,  the  war  between  the  king  of  France  walla  of  Nancy,  which  surrendered  Oct. 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  renewed ;  6th.  At  tbe  first  information  of  this  siege, 
and  never  did  Charles  sliow  himself  more  Charles  inarched  to  Lorrtune,  to  retake 
deserving  of  the  name  of  the.Bdd,  or  the  city  of  Nancy  from  the  duke  Rent 
Rash,  tiian  in  this  war.  Forced  to  sue  He  intrusted  to  the  count  of  Campo-Basso 
for  a  truce,  he  nevertheless  soon  took  up  the  charge  of  the  first  attack,  and,  on 
arms  anew,  accused  the  king,  publicly,  of  learning  chat  this  oflicer  was  a  traitor,  he 
marfc  and  poisoning,  and,  at  the  head  of  regarded  the  information  as  a  snare. 
24,000  men,  crossed  the  Somme.  He  Cainpo-Basso  pronacted  the  siege,  and 
took  the  city  of  Nesle  by  storm,  caused  gave  Keii6  time  lo  come  up  with  20,000 
lire  lo  be  set  lo  it,  and,  as  he  saw  it  bum-  men.  On  the  approach  of  this  army,  he 
iiig,  said,  with  barbarous  coolness,  "  Such  deserted,  with  hia  troops,  to  the  enemy,  so 
are  tlie  fiTiile  of  the  tree  of  war."  An  that  the  army  of  Charles  now  consisted 
enemy  to  tranquiUity,  insensible  to  pleas-  of  only  4000  men.  Against  the  advice  of 
ure,  loving  notJiing  Ijut  destruction  and  his  council,  Charles  persisled  in  lisking 
bloodshed,  and,  notwithstanding  his  pride,  battle  with  unequal  forces.  On  the  5th  or 
master  of  the  art  of  procunng  allies,  6th  Jan,  1477  f.Iohn  von  Miiller  himself 
Charles,  who  deared  to  be  equal  to  Louis  ia  in  doubt  respecting  the  day),  the  two 
~"  ■  1  dignity  and  rank,  as  well  as  in  armies  met :  the  wing  of  the  Burgimdian 
■,  formed  the  plan  of  enlarging  his  was  broken  through  and  dispersed,  and 
- — on  the  Knine,  and  elevating  his    the  centre,  commanded  by  ttie  duke  in 

a  kingdom,  under  tiie  name  of    person,  waa  attacked  in  firont  and  flank. 

Bdgic  GauL  He  visited  the  emperor  As  Charles  was  putting  on  his  hehnet,  the 
Frederic  III,  at  Treves,  to  obtain  the  title  gilded  lion,  wiiich  served  for  a  ciest,  fell 
of  king  and  vicar-general  of  the  empire,  to  the  ground,  and  he  exclaimed,  with 
which  the  em|>eror  had  promised  him,  on  surprise,  "Erce  marnnm  aignnm  Dei!" 
condition  that  be  should  marry  his  daugh-  Defeated,  and  carried  along  with  the  cur- 
ler to  the  archduke;  but,  as  neither  would  rent  of  fugitives,  be  fell,  ivith  his  horse, 
enter  first  into  obligations,  they  separated  into  a  ditch,  where  he  was  killed  by  the 
in  dissatisfaction,  and  the  negotiation  waa  thrust  of  a  lance,  in  the  44th  year  of  his 
broken  offi  Louis,  meanwhile,  involved  a^e.  His  body,  covered  with  blood  and 
Charles  in  greater  embarrassments,  by  ex-  mire,  and  with  the  head  imbedded  in  the 
citing  agwiist  him  Austria  and  the  Svriss.  ice,  was  not  found  till  two  days  after  tiie 
Charies  now  determined  to  dethrone  him,  battle,  when  it  was  so  ditiigured  that  for 
and,  for  this  purpose,  made  an  affiance  some  time  his  own  brotbeis  did  not  recog- 
with  the  king  of  England;  belt,  being  nise  il.  He  was  finally  known  by  the 
compelled  to  hasten  to  the  lud  of  his  rela-  lengtii  of  his  beard  and  nails  (which  he 
rive,  the  bishop  of  Cologne,  he  lost  ten  had  sufiered  to  grow  since  his  defeat  at 
montlis  before  Neuss,  which  he  besieged  Morat),  as  well  as  by  the  scar  of  a  sword- 
in  vain,  and  then  hastened  to  Lorraine,  to  cut,  which  he  had  received  in  the  battle 
lake  revenge  on  tiie  didce  Bene,  who,  at  of  Montlherl.  With  this  prince  expired 
the  instigation  of  France,  had  declared  the  feudal  government  m  Burgundy, 
war  against  him.  Having  completed  the  Charles  was  not  mthoiit  good  qualities. 
conquest  of  Lorraine  by  the  takmg  of  In  the  government  of  his  people,  we  find 
Nancy,  in  1475,  he  turned  his  arms  against  no  traces  of  tbe  severity  vrith  which  he 
the  Swiss;  and,  notwithstanding  tlio  rep-  treated  himself,  and  his  dispoation  made 
Ksentations  of  these  peaceful  mountain-    him  attentive  to  the  admintorotion  of  jus- 
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tice.    He  was  buried  at  Nancy,  at  the  was  proud  by  nature,  and  more  to  be  ]mU- 

command  of  the  duke  of  Lorrame.    In  ed  than   blamed  for  his  too  great  confi- 

1550,  Charles  V,  his.great-grandson,caus-  deuce  in   his  artiUl  mother.    After  the 

ed  his  remains  to  be  conveyed  to  Bruges,  battle  of  St.  Denis,  1567,  in  which  the 

He  was  married  three  times,  but  left  only  constable   of  Moutmorenci  lost  his  life, 

one  daughter,  Maria,  heiress  of  Buwundy,  Catharine  entered  into  negotiations  for 

by  Isabella  of  Bourbon,  his  second  wife,  peace.    But    the  CalTinists    reserved    a 

[See  Maximilian  L) — Compare  the  work  of  part  of  the  places  which  they  were  to 

the   baron   de  Barante,  peer  of  France,  have  surrendered,  and  continued  to  keep 

Hisl.  dea  Buc3  deBourgognedelaMaison  up  a  communication  with   England  and 

(fe  Foiois  (Paris,  1824, 10  vols.}.    InQuen-  the  Ctennan  princes.    A  new  civil  war 

tin   Durward,   sir  Walter  Scott   has  de-  soon  broke   out.      Notwithstanding    the 

scribed  the  character  of  Charles,  and  some  jealousy  of  Charles,  Catharine  placed  the 

of  the  quarrels  between  him  and  Louisof  duke  of  Anjou  at  the  head  of  the  royal 

France.  anny.    The  prince  of  Cond^  having  been 

Charles  VII,  kins  of  France.    (Sec  shot  in  the  battle  of  Jamac,  in  15*59,  and 

IVance,  and  Joan  afJirc.)  the  admiral  Coligni  having  been  defeated 

Chakles  IX,  king  of  Fmnce,  son  of  at  Monlcontour,  in  the  same  year,  the 
Heniy  II  and  Catharine  of  Medici,  bom  king  concluded  peace.in  1570,  on  terras 
in  1550,  at  St.  Gennain-en-Laye,  ascend-  which  were  so  fevorable  to  the  Calvinists, 
ed  the  throne  at  the  age  of  10  years,  after  that  they  seem  even  to  have  suspected 
the  death  of  his  iMtither  Francis  II.  No  treachery  under  them.  The  heads  of 
rwency  was  appobted,  and  it  was  deem-  that  party  did  not  therefore  all  appear  at 
ed  sufficient  to  write  to  the  parliament,  court  when  Charies  celebrated  his  mar- 
through  the  young  prince,  that  he  had  re-  riage  with  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
quested  his  mother  to  undertake  the  ad-  Maximilian  II.  By  degrees  this  distrust 
ministration  of  the  public  affairs;  and  the  disappeared,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
pariiament  acquiesced  in  this  resolution,  young  king  of  Navarre  (ffifterwardslleniy 
to  avoid  exciting  niiw  contests  between  IV)  with  Margaret,  sister  of  Charies  IX, 
the  Guises  and  flie  princes  of  the  blood,  seemed  to  banish  every  suapicioti.  This 
Catharine  consented  that  the  kmg  of  Na-  mairiage  took  pkice  August  18, 1572.  On 
varre  should  be  appobted  governor-gen-  the  2^  the  fW  attempt  was  made  on 
eral  of  the  reahn,  as  she  was  too  well  the  life  of  Coligni,  and  on  the  34th  be- 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  his  character  to  gan  that  massacre  known  under  the  name 
fear  it.  In  order  to  gratify  her  ambition,  of  the  maaaacre  e/B.  BaHholomeui%  from 
she  resolved  to  throw  every  thing  into  having  taken  place  on  Uie  night  of  the 
confusion.  (See  Cathariiie  de  Media.) —  festival  of  that  S(unt.  Civil  war  broke 
The  Guises  soon  saw  that  they  must  op-  out  for  the  fourth  lime,  and  Catharine 
pose  a  Catholic  league  to  the  political  asso-  now  became  aware  of  the  errors  of  her 
^tions  of  the  Calvinists.  (See  Guise.) —  policy.  Chailes  could  no  longer  conceal 
The  cruel  persecutions  against  the  Hugue-  his  aversion  to  her,  and  was  on  the  point 
Dots  now  broke  out  (See  Barlhotomew'a  of  assuming  himself  the  reins  of  govem- 
Day,  St.)— The  duke  of  Guise,  who  ob-  ment,  when  he  died,  childless,  in  1574. 
tained  possession  of  the  person  of  the  He  vras  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry 
young  king,  was  shot  by  an  assassin  he-  IIL  Charles  was  brave,  indefiitigftble, 
fore  Orieans,  in  February,  1563.  In  his  ambitious,  of  a  lively,  penetrating  genius, 
last  moments,  he  advised  the  king  and  the  and  loved  the  sciences.  The  cruelties 
queen  mother  to  negotiate  with  the  par-  which  disgrace  his  reign  should  be  laid 
ties.  This  advice  was  followed ;  a  treaty  to  the  charge  of  his  mother  ralhcr  than 
was  signed,  March  19,  and  Havre  was  himself 

taken  from  the  English,  July  27.  The  Cbari.es  X,  Philip,kingof  Fronceand 
kmg,  who  was  the  same  year  declared  of  Navarre,  brother  of  Louis  XVI  and  Louis 
a^,  visited  the  provinces  in  company  XVIII,  succeeded  the  latter  on  the  throne 
with  his  mother.  At  Bayonne,  he  had  a  of  France,  Sept.  16,  1824.  Till  nWt,  he 
meeting  with  his  sister  Isabella,  the  wife  bore  the  tiUe  of  coun(o/^riois;  tiU  1834, 
of  Philip  II  of  Spun.  This  excited  such  that  of  numsieur.  He  was  bom  at  Ver- 
Buspicions  in  the  Calvinists,  that  they  took  sailles,  Oct.  9lh,  1757,  and,  in  177^  mar- 
up  arms,  and  unmediately  formed  the  plan  ried  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy,  the  sister  of 
of  attacking  the  king  on  his  return  to  the  countras  of  Provence,  his  brather'a 
Paris.  Being  warned  in  season,  he  es-  wife,  who  bore  him  the  duke  of  Angou- 
caped  the  danger ;  but  this  plot  could  not  Ifime  (q.  v.)  and  the  duke  of  Berri  (q.  v.\ 
ftil  to  arouse  the  haired  of  Charles,  who  and  died  June  2d.  1805.     He  was  educat 
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ed  at  the  coutt  of  Louja  XV,  and  mani-  ritablisaemerU  et  la  gloire  de  voire  maison." 

fested  in  his  youth  an  amiable  disposition,  The  Englisli  government  gave  him,  at  the 

and  a  capacity  for  mental  iiiiprovemenl,  end  of  ir94,apensionof  £15,0(HJsterling. 

together  with  a  fondness  for  the Jeles  then  He  had  himself  sent  Ms  diamonds,  and 

fashionable  at  Versailles,  and  for  expen-  the  sword  which  Louis  XVI  had  given 

sive  pleasures.  At  a  ball  in  the  opera-nail,  his  son,  to  marshal  Broglio,  to  relieve,  1:^ 

in  1778,  he  pulled  off  the  mask  of  the  the  sale  of  ihem,  the  most  pressiiig  wonts 

duchess  of  Bouiton.    This  affront  gave  of  the  emigrants.    As  Russia  seemed  dis- 

rise  to  a  duel  with  the  duke  of  BouAon,  posed  to  send  troops  to  the  assistance  of 

related  by  the  baron  Bezenval  in  his  Mi-  the  French  royaUsts,  the  count  proceeded 

vunres.      In  1782,  the  count  of  Aitois  from  Hanim,  by  way  of  Cuxliaven,  to 

served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  camp  of  Sl  England,  in  July,  1796,  embarked  from 

Roch,  before  GibitJtar,  and  was  created  that  country  on  board  the  squadron  of 

clievalier  of  St.  Louis.    In  1787,  as  presi-  commodore  Warren,  and  landed  on  the 

dent  of  a  bureau  of  ihe  notables,  be  pur-  Ile-Dieu  Sept.  29, 1796,  expectuig  to  cany 

sued  different  views  fi\>m  his  brothers,  the  aid  to  the  chiefe  of  Vendue.    But  advices 

king  and  the  count  of  Provence.    The  fium  England  that  the  Russian  auxiliaty 

people,  therefore,  believed  that  he  was  corps  was  not  to  be  expected,  made  hun 

opposed  to  the  reform,  which  was  so  uni-  resolve   to   re-embark.     He  retiuned  to 

veraallydeMred;and,when,withthecount  England,  where  he afterwWs  resided  in 

of  Provence,  he  had  completed  the  regis-  the  castle  of  Edinbui^h.    la  1799,  he  left 

iration  of  the  stamp  and  land  tas  acts,  Scotland,  in  order  lo  join  die  band  of  the 

manifested  their  ill  ivill  by  an  attack  on  prince  of  Cond6  in  the  Russian  army  in 

liis  person.    Two  days  after  the  14th  of  Switzerland ;  but,  being  informed  of  Koi- 

July,  1789,  he  and  the  prince  of  Condi  sakow's  defeat  and  Suwarrow's  retreat,  he 

gave  the  signal  for  the  fetal  emigration,  returned  to  England.    After  llie  peace  of 

from  which  so  much  misery  has  sprung.  Amiens,  he  agam  took  up  his  residence  in 

The  count  of  Artois  repaired  to  Turin,  Edinburgh.    Onthe  renewal  ofthewarin 

had  an  interview  with  the  emperor  Leo-  1803,   he  went   to   London,  and,  subse- 

pold  in  Mantua,  resided  some  time   at  quently,  till  1809,  resided  at  Hartwell,  an 

Worms,  at  Boick  near  Bonn,  at  Brussels  estate  which  Louis  XVIII  had  puix:hased. 

and  Vienna.    The  monarchs  assembled  In  1813,  he  went  to  the  continent,  to 

.,  I.-,  -.    ,       ,    ^  ,  "sedhim    the  result  of  Ihe  entry  of  the  aUk. 

Louis  France.    In  February,  1814,  he  crossed 

XVI  took  the  oath  to  maintain  the  consti-  the  Rhine,  and  was  at  Vesoul,  when  the 

tution,  SepL  14th,  1791,  and  hivited  the  complaints  made  by  the  duke  of  Vicenza, 

French  princes  who  were  at  Coblentz  to  at  the  congress  of  Chatillon,  induced  him 

return  to  Prance;  but  they  refused  to  to   return.     After  Napoleon's  abdication, 

obey,  and  protested  against  the  new  ccm-  he,  as  lieutenant-genei'al  of  the  kingdom, 

stilution — equally  disobedient  to  their  coun-  iimnediaiily  proclaimed,  in  NanCT,  to  the 

tryand  their  king.    Hereupon  the  leps-  French  peopJe,"the  triumph  of  hberty 

lauve  assembly  of  the  nation   withdrew  the  reign  of  the  laws,  flae  abohtion  of  the 

from  the  count  of  Artois,  Slay  19,  1792,  conscription,  the  suppression  of  the  rfraiis- 

the  appanage  of  1,000,000  francs,  assigned  rhinU,  and  tiie  entire  oblivion  of  the  past." 

him  by  the  constitution,  and  referred  his  April  It^  18J4,  he  entered  Paris,  and  as- 

i  he 

commotions  at  Lyons,  and  in  other  parts  declared  lo  the  president  of  the  senate, 

of  France.    He  then  undertook  the  com-  April  13,  that  the  king,  his  brotlier,  would 

mand  of  a  corps  of  emigrants,  which,  in  recognise  for  the  basisof  the  constitution— 

comiexion  with  the  Prussian  army,  invad-  representation  in  two  chambers,  personal 

ed  Champagne.    After  the  issue  of  this  liberty,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  other 

campaign,  so  unfortunate  for  the  Bour-  rights,  for  which  they  had  been  so  long 

bon^  the  count  retired  toIIamm,inWest-  contending.    He  now  entered  immediaie- 

phalia,  where,  after  the  death  of  Louis  ly  on  the  work  of  reform.    He  caus^i '  the 

XVI,  he  was  appointed  by  his  brother,  papal  archives  and  other  things,  taken 

who  had  taken  the  titie  of  regent,  lieu-  from  Rome  by  Napoleon,  10  be  restored 

tenant-general  of  the  kingdom.      He  now  to  the  holy  fiither:  the  cmirs  prevultUei 

solicited  the  assistance  of  the  empress  the  tribunes  ofthecustoms,andaponioii 

Catharine,  who  received  him  at  her  court  of  the  rfroifs-r^itiiw,  were  suppressed.    The 

with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  present-  cours  pnvotales  (q.v.)  were  afterwards  re- 

iid  him  with  a  valuable  sword,  "pour  U  stored  for  two  years.     He  then  signed  tha 
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treaty  of  April  33,  by  which  France  aban-  certain  chivalri-,  feeUng  and  French  tone 
donedSSsCrongplaceBocoupiedby French  of  sentiment,  gained  liim  favor.  The 
troops,  31  ships  of  the  hue  and  12  fiigates.  greatest  impression  was  made  by  the  res- 
LiOms  XVIII  appointed  him  colonel-gen-  toration  of  the  freedom  of  tlie  press  with 
eral  of  the  French  national  guards,  and  respect  to  periodicals,  Sept.  39,  1824. 
of  the  Swiss.  Monsieur,  in  tho  same  The  former  miniatiy,  under  Villele  (q,  v.), 
year,  travelled  through  the  soutiiem  de-  was,  however,  retained.  But  the  dauphin 
partments,  visiting  Lyons,  Marseilles  and  received  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  ministeri- 
Avignon.  When  the  news  of  Napoleon's  al  councils,  and  the  count  of  Clermonl- 
landing  in  France  reached  Paris,  Mon-  Tonnere  was  made  minister  of  war,  and 
sieur  mimediately  proceeded  to  Lyons,  the  duke  of  DoudeauviUe  minister  of  the 
March  8th,  where,  however,  he  found  king's  household.  Sept.  99,  1894,  the 
such  a  dispoMtion  previuling,  that  he  session  of  the  chambers  was  opened  by 
soon  left  the  city,  accompamed  by  a  Charles  X,  The  same  was  done  l)y  him 
Mngle  cavalry  officer.  In  Paris,  he  ao-  Jan.  31st,  1896.  With  respect  to  tlie 
companied  the  king,  March  16,  to  the  measuresof  his  reign,  the  indemnification 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  swore,  "in  the  of  the  emigrants,  the  restriction  of  the 
name  of  honor,  fidehty  to  the  king  and  ultra-montane  and  Jesuit  parties,  the  ac- 
charter."  It  being  impracticable  to  de-  knowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
fend  Paris,  he,  with  the  duke  of  Berri,  Hayti,  the  process  of  Ouvrard,  the  law  of 
ibllowcd  the  king  to  the  Netherlands,  sacrilege,  of  substitutions,  &c,  we  refer 
After  die  return  of  the  king,  July  7,  1815,  to  the  article  JVance.  Tlie  solemn  coro- 
he  presided  in  the  electoral  college  of  the  nation  of  the  king  at  Rheims,  May  29, 
capital,  by  which  means  he  conciliated  1825,  was  an  important  national  event, 
somewhat  the  popular  &vor.  On  the  where  tnany  ancient  and  some  ridiculous 
opening  of  the  chambeis,  Oct.  7,  Mon-  usages  were  revived ;  for  instance,  the  vial 
sieur,  aa  well  as  the  other  princes,  renew-  contmning  the  holy  oU  (which  was  brought 
ed  their  oath  of  fideliw  to  the  charter,  in  former  ages  by  a  dove  from  heaven) 
He  took  apart  in  sevendsutgeels  brought  was  again  restored!*  Charles  X  swore 
before  the  chamber  of  peers,  as  president  to  govern  according  to  the  charter.  After 
of  a  bureau;  but,  of  late  years,  the  French  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Montmorenci, 
princes  have  made  no  use  of  their  seat  he  apjfointed  the  duke  of  Rivitre  covem- 
and  vote  in  the  chamber.  In  1818,  he  or  and  tutor  of  his  grandson,  the  duke  of 
resigned  the  command  of  the  national  Bordeaux,  presumptive  heir  of  tlie  tlirone, 
guards.  He  was,  moreover,  the  founder  and  Tharin,  bishop  of  Strasburg,  a  friend 
and  distributor  of  the  decoration  of  the  oftiie  Jesuits,  teacherof  the  prince.  The 
lily.  The  party,  in  particular,  of  the  ul-  first  minister  of  the  king,  tiie  count  of 
tm-royalists,  and  of  the  ultia-nionlauists.  Villi  le  [q.  v.),  had  to  undergo  a  hard  con- 
seems  to  have  attached  itself  to  him  or  to  test  in  tiie  cbambers  with  die  liberal  and 
hia  friends;  and,  during  the  last  part  of  the  royalist  opposition,  especially  on  the  sub- 
reign  of  Louis  XVIIJ,  he  had  an  impor-  ject  of  the  financial  deficiencies,  the  at- 
tant  influence  on  the  course  of  public  af-  tempts  of  the  theocratical-Jesuitieal  party, 
&ii8  and  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  some  measures  respecting  foreign  af- 
On  the  day  of  his  brother's  death,  whom  fairs.  Strong  efforts  were  afterwards  inadb 
he  had  not  left  for  a  moment  during  the  for  the  reCstablishment  of  the  censorship 
two  last  days  of  his  life,  he  was  received,  of  the  periodical  press,  and  it  was  restored 
Sept  16th,  1824,  with  the  ancient  and  cus-  in  1827.  Seventy-six  new  peere  were 
ternary  cry  "  lie  roi  est  mart  I  Five  k  roi !"  created,  because  the  chamber  of  peers  had 
Sept.  17,  the  members  of  the  royal  fiunily,  shown  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  M.  Villtle. 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  the  first  civil  The  speech  of  Charles,  at  the  Opening 
authorities,  rendered  him  their  homage,  of  the  chamber,  a  short  time  after  the 
The  duke  of  Angoulgme  now  assumed,  battle  of  Navarino,  excited  much  sensa- 
in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  the  title  tion,  because  it  was  rather  favor^le  to  the 
of  daupiein;  his  wife  was  called  ihu-  Greeks.  The  monarch  did  not,  like  his 
pkiness ;  the  duchess  of  Bern,  madame.  royal  brother,  the  king  of  England,  S[)cak 
Charles  X  immediately  conferred  on  the  of  the  engagement  as  an  "  untoward 
house  of  Orleans  the  title  fdUsst  royde.  event."  August  29,  1828,  and  during 
He  was  received  with  applause  when  he  some  days  following,  the  French  general 
made  his  pubUc  entry  on  horseback  into 

Paris   from   St.  Cloud,   Sept.  27.     Some  j"^^^}!^'^'fT''l,^'i'^-«-'^^Sr'\^ 

.        „         ,             i.1   '    _   '      1        i-i  -    1  aims  la  Metropo/e  de  Bliams,  k  ^  Mm,  1S25,  hiis 

traits  of  goodness  of  heart,  marks  of  kmd-  been  IkiK^raphed  by  LaDgiSme,  ai  ^aiis,  ftum 

ness,  and  peculiar  expressions,  indicating  a  Deroj  aiKTAdiuii's  desiRns. 
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MiUBon,  who  had  arrived  with  154  trans-  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV 
port  vessels  in  the  bay  of  Comn,  in  the  of  France,  In  1625,  he  succeeded  to  ifie 
Morea,  leaded  his  forces,  amounting  to  throne,  on  the  death  ot  his  father,  and  re- 
15,000  men,  who  were  destined  to  support  ceived  the  kingdom  enibroded  m  a  Span- 
tiie  Gireeks.  Admiral  de  Bigny  had  previ-  tsJi  war,  and  lull  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
ousiy  assisted  in  die  battle  of  Navarino,  to  the  minister  Buckingham.  The  first 
Oct.  20,  1827,  as  commander  of  the  parhament  which  he  bumnioned,  heing 
French  squadron.  Villele  lost  liis  office  much  more  disposed  to  btate  gncvances 
in  1828,  having  become  unpopular  hy  than  grant  supphee,  was  dissolved;  and, 
yielding  to  llie  ultra  and  to  the  Jesiut  by  loans  and  other  expedients,  an  expedi- 
party,  as  well  as  by  his  avarice.  The  tion  was  fitted  out  agamst  fepjun,  which 
king  now  appointed  a  ministry  rather  terminated  in  disgrace  and  disappointment. 
liberal  in  its  cluitacter,  the  chief  person  of  In  the  nest  year,  a  new  parfiament  was 
which  was  Portalis ;  but,  as  early  as  the  summoned ;  and  the  disgust  and  jealotisy, 
middleofl839,  he  supplanted  this  minis-  which  prevailed  between  the  kmg  and 
try  by  an  ullra-royGdisI  one,  under  the  di-  this  assembly,  had  the  foundation  of  the 
rection  of  prince  Polignac,  who  had  been  tnisfortunes  of  hia  reign.  The  house  of 
tin  then  die  French  ambassador  in  Lon-  commons  impeached  the  minister,  and 
don.  It  is  behevoi  by  many,  that  prince  the  king  supported  him.  They  held  fast 
Pohgnac  is  tie  offspring  of  an  intrigue  the  public  purse,  and  he  intimated  a  de- 
between  the  king  and  a  princess  PoUgnac,  sign  of  following  ntw  amnseU,  should 
a  lady  of  the  court,  and  diat  Charles  has  they  continue  to  resist  hie  will,  and  sud- 
kaig  deared  to  make  him  prime  minister,  denly  and  angrily  dissolved  them,  after  a 
wimout  regard  to  the  character  of  the  short  session,  while  they  were  preparing  a 
ministry  which  he  should  form.  Thus  it  remonstrance  against  the  ievymg  of  ton- 
is  said  in  Paris,  that  Polignac,  before  the  nage  and  poundage  without  consent  of 
members  of  the  present  ministry  were  se-  parliament.  Chariea  then  began  to  em- 
leclfid,  offered  a  place  to  the  distinguished  ploy  his  threatened  mode  of  raising  fijnds, 
hberal  Royer-Collard,  and  that,  seeing  he  by  loans,  benevolences,  and  similar  un- 
could  not  find  support  or  confidence  populiu-  proceedings;  which,  however 
among  the  hberals,  he  decided  to  throw  partially  sanctioned  by  precedent,  were 
hims^f  into  the  arms  of  the  other  party,  wholly  opposed  to  the  nang  notions  of 
However  this  may  he,  the  sudden  and  in-  civil  hberty  throughout  the  nation,  and  to 
consistent  changes  of  the  ministry,  which  the  constitutional  doctrine,  which  render- 
have  t^en  place  during  Charies's  reign,  ed  the  commons  the  guardian  and  dis- 
seem  to  indicate  tliat  he  is  not  possessed  penser  of  the  public  treasure.  His  diffi- 
of  veiy  great  talents  for  government.  He  culties  were  fiirther  increased  by  a  pre- 
is  said  to  be  a  strict  Catholic.  The  Bour-  postfirous  war  with  France,  intended  to 
bonshavemuchtodotowinthefevorof  gratify  the  private  enmity  of  Bucking- 
the  Frenclv.  They  are  regarded  as  aliens,  ham,  who  added  to  llie  odium  against 
and  their  conduct  hitiieito  has  been  such  him  by  an  ill-feted  expedition  in  assist- 
as  to  strengthen  this  feeling.  The  minis-  ance  of  the  Huguenots  of  Rochelle.  In 
try  of  Polignac  has  been  very  unpopular,  1628,  the  king  was  obliged  to  call  a  new 
and  it  is  generally  expected  Uiat  the  kmg  parlianient,  which  showed  itself  as  much 
will  dissolve  die  chamber  before  the  nest  opposed  to  aibitrary  measures  as  its  pre- 
sesaon  (beginning  of  1830).  decessor,  and,  after  voting  the  supplies, 
Cbahles  I,  ki^  of  England  and  Scot-  prepared  a  bill,  called  "  A  petition  of  right, 
land,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  recognising  all  the  legal  privileges  of  the 
1600,  and  was  the  second  son  of  James  subject,"  which,  notwithstanding  the  em- 
VI  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  Soon  after  ployment  of  all  manner  of  arts  and  espe- 
tbe  birth  of  his  son,  James  succeed-  dients  to  avoid  it,  Charles  was  constrmned 
ed  to  the  crown  of  England,  and,  upon  to  pass  into  a  law ;  and,  had  the  conces- 
tlie  death  of  prince  Heniy,  in  1612,  sion  been  unequivocal  and  sincere,  and 
Charles  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  the  constitutional  mode  of  government, 
His  youth  appears  to  have  passed  respect-  which  it  imphed,  been  really  adopted  by 
ably,  little  being  recorded  of  him  previ-  both  sides,  much  that  followed  might 
ously  to  hie  romantic  journey  into  Spain  have  been  prevented.  Charles,  however, 
in  company  vvkh  Buckingham,  in  order  to  by  his  open  encouragement  of  the  doc- 
pay  his  court  in  person  to  the  Spanish  trines  of  such  divines  as  Sibthorpe  and 
iti&nta.  Through  die  arrogance  of  Buck-  Mainwaring,  who  publicly  inculcated  the 
ingham,  this  match  was  prevented,  and  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  repre- 
the  prince  ^vas  soon  after  contracted  to  sented  all  limitation  of  kingly  power  as 
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BeJitiooa  and  unpious,  too  clearly  sane-  long  after  this  remarkable  ev.tnt,  that 
tioiied  the  jeaJousy  of  the  commons,  who  Hampden  commenced  the  career  of  re- 
would  not,  m  consequence,  rest  in  oonfi-  sistaoce  by  refusing  to  pay  ship-money; 
donee  or  slacken  their  attaefcstipon  Buck-  the  right  to  levy  which,  without  authority 
ingham,  on  which  account  they  were  sud-  of  parliament,  he  was  determined  to  brine 
denly  prorogued.  The  assassination  of  before  a  court  of  Jaw.  IBs  cause  was 
«ie  fevorite  soon  after,  by  the  enthusiast  argued  for  13  days  in  the  court  of  ex- 
Felton,  removed  one  source  of  discord,  chequer;  and,  although  he  lost  itlwlhe 
and  Charles  became  more  his  own  minis-  decision  of  8  of  the  judges  out  of  13,  the 
ter ;  and  some  differences  with  his  queen,  discussion  of  the  question  was  followed 
which  had  been  fomented  by  Bucking-  by  the  most  important  consequences  in 
ham,  bemg  made  up,  he  ever  after  con-  its  operation  upon  public  opinion.  It  was 
trnued  much  under  her  influence.  The  in  Scotkmd,  however,  that  tbrmal  wariike 
parhament,  which  met  in  January,  1638,  opposition  was  destined  to  commence, 
manifested  so  determined  a  spirit  against  From  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Charlea 
the  kmg  s  claim  of  levying  tonnage  and  had  endeavored  to  introduce  into  that 
poundage  by  his  own  autliority,  that  it  country  a  liturgy  copied  from  tlie  Endish 
was  suddenly  dissolved,  and  Charles  was  —an  innovation  which  produced  the  most 
deteiTOined  to  try  to  reign  williout  one.  violent  mniults,  and  ended  in  the  forma- 
1  or  tins  purpose,  having  judiciously  ter-  tion  of  the  femous  Otwjiont,  in  1C38,  by 
imnated  the  pending  wars  between  France  which  all  classes  of  people  mutually  en- 
and  Spain,  be  laiaed  sir  Thomas  Went-  gaged  to  stand  by  each  other.  The  Cove- 
worth,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  lord  nanters  levied  an  army,  which  ihe  king 
Strafford,  to  the  prmcipal  place  in  his  opposed  by  an  ill-disciplined  English 
councils.  Thisable  statesman  had  begun  force,  so  equivocally  inclined,  that,  not 
his  political  career  in  opposition  to  tlie  able  to  trust  to  it,  Charles  agreed  to  a  sort 
court,  but,  having  Irecn  gained  over,  was,  of  pacification.  The  next  year,  he  raised 
by  his  austerity,  talent  and  firmness,  an  another  army ;  but,  his  finances  being  ex- 
exceedingly  fit  mslrument  to  curb  the  hausted,  after  an  intermission  of  11  years, 
?"I"i.  •*^'*t«n'^*  to  prerogative,  which  he  ajwn  assembled  a  parliament,  who,  as 
had  become  so  strong  among  the  com-  usuaX  hegan  to  state  grievances  previously 
mons.  In  ecclesiastical  affiurs,  Charles,  to  granting  supplies.  Losingall  patience, 
unhapjjily  for  himself  and  the  church,  the  king  once  more  hastily  dissolved  it, 
was  guided  hy  the  counsels  of  Laud,  then  ond  prosecuted  several  members  who  had 
bishop  of  London,  a  prelate  whose  learn-  distinguished  themselves  by  their  oppoai- 
mg  and  piety  were  debased  by  supersti-  tion.  Reusing  money  in  the  best  maijnw 
Don  and  a  zeal  as  mdiscreet  as  intolerant,  he  cotild  devise,  an  .English  anny  was 
Under  these  counsels,  some  yeaia  passed  again  made  to  proceed  towanls  the  north ; 
away  m  the  execution  of  plans  for  raising  but,  being  defeated  bj-  the  Scots,  it  became 
money  withouttheaidof parhament,  with  obvious  that  aftaits  could  no  longer  bo 
other  dangerous  espedienls.  The  artiift-a-  managed  without  a  jMiriiamenl,  and,  in 
ly  courts  of  high  commission  and  star  1640,  that  dieaded  assembly  was  again 
chamber,  in  the  hands  of  Laud,  also  ex-  summoned,  which  proved  to  be  the  fa- 
ercised,  in  many  instances,  the  most  griev-  mous  long  parhament,  whose  career  foims 
**^.7"Sf"**''?° '  °^  "hich  the  treatment  so  memorable  a  portion  of  English  history. 
ol  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  oth-  It  is  not  within  tlie  limits  of  this  work  to 
^^  affords  memoraJile  examples.  In  giveanaecountoftheproceedingsconnect- 
1^  ship-money  began  to  be  levied,  ed  with  the  prosecution,  condemnation 
which  bemg  stricfly  applied  to  naval  and  execution  of  Strafford  ond  Laud,  or 
piuposes,the  nation  at  loTge  acquiesced  the  various  measures  of  reaction  in  regard 
m  It  with  le*8  than  usuaT  repugnance ;  to  ship-money,  tonnage  and  ])oundage, 
and  aime  wnters,  who  courageously  at-  and  the  abolition  of  the  iniquitous  coiuts 
tacked  the  court agamsE the  principle,  were  of  high  commission  and  star  chamber: 
toated  with  BO  much  severity,  that  others  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Charles  soon  found 
were  deterred  from  following  their  exam-  bimselfredncedtoacomparalii-elypossive 
pie.  So  desperate  did  the  cause  of  liberty  spectator  of  the  ascendency  of  the  demo- 
at  Uus  time  appear,  that  great  numbers  of  cralical  portion  of  the  constihition,  and 
the  Puritans  emigrated  to  New  England;  was  obliged,  both  in  Scoffand  and  ni 
and,  by  order  of  the  court,  a  ship  was  pre-  England,  to  yield  to  the  tonent  which  as- 
veatei  from  saihng,  in  which  were  sir  sailed  him.  In  the  mean  time,  a  flame 
Arthur  Hazebig,  John  Hamjiden  and  burst  out  in  Ireland,  which  had  no  small 
Ohver  Cromwell.     It  was  in   1637,  not  effect  in  kindling  the  ensuing  conflagm- 
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tkm  at  home.  The  oppreEsud  CathoKc  the  nrjnce  of  Wales,  iiroceeded  north- 
populatbii  of  that  couutiy,(!uringlhec(ni-  wards,  and,  for  a  time,  fixed  his  residence 
fusion  of  ibe  times,  rose  against  the  gov-  at  York.  The  king  was  received  in  his 
eniment  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  Sieir  pr<^ress  with  great  demonstrations  of  loy- 
rights.  Very  exaggerated  aecounis  of  the  altv  from  the  gentry;  and  many  eminent 
massacre  of  ihe  Protestants  are  to  be  found  and  virtuous  chaiacteiB,  who  had  been 
in  several  of  the  historians.  Later  writers  the  conscientious  opposera  of  his  aAitra- 
have  estabhslied  tlie  feet,  that  the  number  ry  measures  in  the  first  instance,  now  ioin- 
who  perished  in  tliis  insurrec^on  was  very  ed  his  parly.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
limited.  The  old  Catholic  settlers  of  the  Puritans,  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  great  trad- 
En)^h  pale  joined  the  native  Irish,  and,  ing  towns,  and  those  who  had  adopted 
to  strengthen  tlieir  cause,  pretended  to  rejiubiicaa  notions  of  government,  sided 
have  a  royal  commission,  and  to  act  in  with  the  parliament ;  and  in  no  public 
defence  of  the  king's  prerogative  against  contest  was  more  private  and  pubhc  vir- 
a  puritanical  and  republican  parliament,  tue  ranged  on  both  a<les,  however  alloy- 
This  pretended  commission  is  now  gen-  ed,  as  m  all  such  cases,  with  ambition, 
erally  deemed  a  fo^ry ;  but  such  was  bigotry  and  the  baser  passions.  The  firat 
the  supposed  partiality  of  Charles  to  pope-  action  of  consequence  was  Uie  battle  of 
ry,  that  this  event  added  considerably  to  Edge-hill,  and,  ahhough  indecisive,  it  en- 
popular  disaifection.  The  parliament  be-  abled  the  king  to  approach  London,  and 
ing  siunmoned,  the  king  left  the  conduct  produce  considerable  alarm.  He  then  re- 
ofthe  war  entirely  to  it;  but  it  now  be-  tired  to  Oxford,  and  negotiations  were 
came  evident  that  the  commons  intended  entered  into  which  p-oved  unanuling. 
systematically  to  pursue  their  advanwges,  Nothing  decisive,  however,  happened 
and  to  reduce  the  crown  to  a  state  of  against  the  royal  side,  until  the  battle  of 
complete  dependence.  They  framed  a  Marston-moor,  in  1644,v»hich  wasgiuned 
remonstrance,  containing  a  recnpitulalion  chiefly  by  tlieskill  and  valor  of  Cromwell, 
of  all  the  errors  of  the  reign ;  renewed  an  The  succeedmg  year  completed  the  ruin 
attempt  for  excluding  bishops  from  tbe  of  the  king's  af&irs,  by  the  loss  of  the  eel- 
house  of  lords ;  passed  ordinances  against  ebrated  battle  of  Naseliy.  Thencefor- 
euperstitious  practices;  and  so  iuiEimed  ward  a  series  of  disasters  attended  his  ar- 
the  popular  odium  against  the  Episcopal  niies  tliroughout  the  kingdom,  and  he 
orders,  as  to  intimidate  its  niemherB  fitim  took  the  resolution  of  tJirowing  himself 
attending  to  their  duty  in  parliament.  At  into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army,  then 
length,  it  Ijeing  apparent  that  either  the  lyhig  before  Newark.  He  was  receiv- 
zeJous  adherents  of  prerogative,  or  those  ed  with  respect,  although  placed  imder 
who  were  anxious  to  establish  the  govern-  ^tard  as  a  prisoner ;  and,  a  series  of  abor- 
luent  upon  a  more  democratic  basis,  must  tive  negotiations  ensuing,  lui  agreement 
give  way,  Charies,  instigated,  it  is  suppos-  was  made  with  the  parliament  to  surreii- 
ed,  by  the  injudicious  advice  of  his  queen  dei-  him  to  tbeir  commissioners,  on  the 
and  lord  Digby,  caused  his  attorney-gen-  liayment  of  a  large  sum,  cidmed  as  arrears 
end  to  enter,  ID  the  house  of  peers,  en  aecu-  by  tlie  Scottish  army.  The  king  vras  ac- 
sation  against  five  leading  members  of  tlie  cordingly  surrendered  to  the  comiuission- 
commons,  and  sent  a  sergeant-at-amis  to  ers  appomted,  and  was  carried,  in  the  first 
the  house  to  demand  tiiem.  Reireiviugan  place,  to  Hohnby-hoiise,  in  Northampton- 
evasive  ■  iswer,  he,  the  next  day,  proceed-  shire;  loiiisequentiy,  lo  the  head-quarteza 
ed  himself  to  the  house,  with  an  armed  of  the  army  at  Reading,  and,  soon  after,  to 
retinue,  to  seize  their  i)ersons.  Aware  of  Hampton-court,  where  he  was  treated 
this  intention,  they  had  previously  iviih-  with  no  small  portion  of  the  respect  ex- 
dmwn;  but  the  kuig's  apiiearance  with  a  acted  by  his  station.  In  the  mean  lime, 
guai-d  caused  the  house  to  break  up  in  however,  the  aiiny  and  Independents  be- 
great  disorder  and  indignation.  Tlieac-  coming  all-powerful,  he  was  led  inio  some 
cused  members  retired  into  tlie  city,  fears  for  his  personal  safety,  and,  making 
where  a  committee  of  the  bouse  was  ap-  his  escape  with  a  few  attendants,  proceed- 
pointed  to  at,  and  the  city  militia  was  ed  to  tlie  southern  coast.  Not  meeting  a 
mustered  under  a  commander  appointed  vessel,  as  he  expected,  he  crossed  over  to 
h^  pMiiamenI,  which  also  demanded  the  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  put  himself  mio  tiie 
control  of  the  army.  Here  the  king  made  hands  of  Hammond,  The  governor,  a  uea- 
his  last  stand,  the  matter  having  now  ar-  ture  of  Cromwell's,  by  whom  he  was  lodg- 
rived  at  a  point  which  arms  alone  could  ed  in  Carisbrook  casUc  \Vhile  in  tliia  re- 
decide.  The  cjueen  fled  to  Holland  to  mote  situation,  the  Scots,  ashamed  of  tho 
procure  ammunition,  and   Cliarles,  witii  manner  in  which  they  had  delivered  him 
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up,  Mid  indignant  at  the  proceedings  of  where,  after  addressing  ihe  people  around 
the  tngish,  Dished  a  considerable  army  him  with  great  fiminess  and  composure 
to  his  rehef,  under  the  duke  of  HamiltoQ.  the  Ul-faled  king  submitted  to  the  fatal 
J-liis  lorce,  allhough  strengthened  by  a  stroke.  Thus  died  Charles  I,  in  the  49th 
brge  body  of  En,flish  royalisS^  was  en-  year  of  his  age,  than  whom  few  kings 
tirely  routed  and  dispereed  by  CromweU,  have  been  more  distinguished  for  the  vu- 
as -werethe u^ui^nts in  Kent  and  Essex  tues  which  ornament  and  dignift-  private 
by  Fairfax.  During  this  employment  of  life.  He  w^  in  an  eminent  degree  tem 
the  army  and  la  leaders,  a  new  negotia-  perate,  chaste  and  reUgioua,  anfCalihouith 
non  was  opened  with  die  king  in  the  Isle  Bomewhat  ccld  and  reserved  hi  dt-memi- 
of  W^ht,  who  agreed  to  neary  eveiy  or,  was,  in  fact,  highly  kind  and  affection- 
tiiing  demanded  of  him,  except  tlie  aholi-  ate,  and  secured  file  warmest  attachment 
tion  of  Episcopacy;  and  so  much  had  it  of  those  who  bad  access  to  him.  His 
now  become  the  interest  of  the  parliament  talents  were  also  considerable;  but  he 
loe  f  to  comply  with  hun  that  a  vote  was  shone  more  in  sufiering  than  in  acdng, 
M  length  earned,  that  the  king's  conces-  and  was  deficient  in  the  decisioh  and  se!t- 
fflons  were  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  treaty,  reliance,  which  are  necessary  to  sunerior 
The  tnumphantmny,  however,  on  its  re-  executive  abihty.  His  mind  was  cuWat- 
tum,  cleared  the  house  hy  force  of  all  the  ed  by  letters,  and  a  taste  for  the  polite  ana. 
memherB  opposed  to  Its  views;  and,  there-  particularly  painting,  the  professois  of 
by  procuring  a  reversal  of  this  vote,  the  which  he  munificently  encouraged  ■  and 
king's  pereon  was  aaun  f 'zed  and,  being  the  collections  of  works  of  art,  which  he 
brought  from  the  Me  of  Wight  to  Hurst  made  in  his  prosperity,  show  mat  iuds- 
casite,  preparatioi^  were  made  for  trying  ment  m  the  seWon.  He  had  also  a  feel 
him  on  ^e  capital  charge  of  high  treason  ing  for  poeliy,  and  wrote  in  a  good  stvle 
against  the  people.  As  the  house  of  lords  m  prose,  without  reference  to  the  femous 
refiised  to  concur  m  ayotefor  this  pur-  JEtSore  Bo^aife,  his  claim  to  which  is  now 
pose,  the  commons  declared  Its  concur-  generally  disputed.  To  aU  these  personal 
ren^  unnece^ary ;  and  the  kmg,  being  and  jmvate  acquuwienls,  he  ioined  a 
conducted  to  London,  and  stopped  of  all  graceful  figure  and  pleasing  countenance, 
ensigns  of  ro;)ralty,  was  brought  before  the  and,  under  happier  circun^tances,  would 
court  of  justice,  specially  erected  for  this  doubtless  have  been  regained  as  a  verv 
u™eced^ledtjial,onlhe30thofJan,  accomplished  sovereigS  With  reaped 
1649.  The  behavior  ofCharles  had  been  to  his  poMcal  character,  as  exhibited  in 
cahn  and  dignified  throughout  his  adver-  the  great  struggle  between  fiimself  and 
sity  and  m  no  respect  was  it  more  so  tlwn  tlie  parliament,  it  is  hnpossible  not  to  per" 
on  this  occasion.  Three  tunee  he  object-  ceive  that  he  strove  to  maintain  a  no^on 
I  to  the  authority  of  the  comt,  when  of  prerogative  that  had  become  inc^pat- 
brought  before  it,  and  supjwrted  his  refu-  ible  witli  any  theory  of  civil  and  reheious 
sal  by  clear  and  cogent  arguments.  At  hberty;  but  it  is  equally  cemin  thit  he 
length,  evidence  bemg  heard  against  hhn,  only  sought  to  retain  what  his  nredeces 
on  the  proof  that  he  had  appearod  in  arms  sors  had  possessed,  and  what  power  nev- 
against  the  parhamentary  forces,  sentence  er  concedes  willingly.  There  are  neriods. 
of  death  vmi  pronounced  agwnst  him.  possibly,  in  the  history  of  every  people  in 
He  requ^  a  conference  vnth  both  which  old  and  new  opinions  conflict  and 
houses,  which  waa  rejected,  and  only  a  concussion  becomes  unavoidable  ■  and 
flireedays  were  allow^  him  to  prepare    it  was  ifie  misfortune  of  Charles  to  occupy 

was  insulted  by  a  portion  of  the  soldiery,  menc  of  the  representative  system  ne<^ 

and  ^er  base  wid  unpardonable  indigni-  sarily  encountered  the  claim^  of  preroga- 

nes  were  offered  to  him,  winch  he  bore  tive.    If  theparUament  had  acqui^oed  in 

with  dignified  equanimity.    The  interpo-  the  kingly  pretensions,  as  usually  explain- 

aoon  of  foreign  povreis,  the  devotion  of  ed  by  Laud  and  the  high-churchmen  of 

W.^T^Tt-'™^.'^'  T"?**  ^"^^^  ^^"^  ^^  '^^'  ''  ^""'^  have^dwindled  into  a 
^m  by  tatang  all  tiie  blame  upon  them-  mere  registiy  of  royal  edicts,  hke  those  of 
selves, werevain.  Aftcrpassmgthreedays,  France.  On  the  other  hand,  Cliaiies  act- 
between  his  conde-mnation  and  execn-  ed  a  part  whicheveiy  mona^h.in  hissit- 
tion,  in  rehgioiis  exercise*,  and  in  tender  nation,  may  be  expected  to  act :  for  a  phi- 
mternews  with  his  foends  and  family,  he  losophical  appreciation  of  the  true  nature 
was  led  to  the  scaffold.  His  execution  of  a  political  crisis  is  scarcelv  to  be  ex- 
t^  pla^  before  the  banquetuig-house,  pected  from  one  who  sits  upon  a  ti,rono 
Whiiehali,  on  the  30th  of  Jan.,  1649,  The   most   forcible    accusation    a^^-i 
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Charies  is  on  the  score  of  inancerity.  It  ed  at  once  to  all  those  dangerous  prcroga- 
is  asserted]  that  he  never  intended  to  fuliil  tives,  which  il  bad  cost  the  nation  so  much 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  him.  Tliis  blood  and  treasure,  liist  to  abridge,  and 
can  scarcely  be  denied;  but  it  is  equally  then  to  abolish.  This  unrestrictive  re- 
certain  that  some  of  them  might  justly  be  turn  was  not  more  injurious  to  the  nation 
deemed .  questionable,  if  not  demanded  than  fatal  to  the  fiimily  of  the  Stuarts, 
with  a  direct  view  to  produce  that  con-  which,  had  a  more  rational  policy  prevail- 
duct  in  the  idng  which  so  naturally  fol-  ed,  might  have  occupied  the  throne  at 
lowed.  On  the  whole,  though  many  may  this  moment.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1660, 
demur  to  his  title  of  marbp;  few  will  hes-  Charles  entered  his  capital  amidst  univer- 
itaie  to  regard  him  as  a  victim  to  a  crisis  sol  and  almost  frantic  acclamations ;  and 
which  the  growing  power  of  the  com-  the  different  civil  and  religious  partiea 
mons,  and  the  unsettled  namreof  the  pre-  vied  with  each  other  in  loyalty  and  sub- 
rogative,  rendered  sooner  or  later  inevit-  mission.  His  first  measures  were  prudent 
abk.  His  fate,  like  that  of  the  house  of  and  conciliaioiy.  Hyde,  lord  Clarendon, 
Stuart  generally,  exhibits  the  danger  and  was  made  chancellor  and  prime  minister; 
absurdiCT- of  those  high  theoretical  notions  and  en  act  of  indemniQ'  was  passed,  from 
of  kingly  prerogative,  which,  while  tliey  which  those  alone-  were  excepted  who 
add  very  little  to  the  real  power  of  those  were  immediately  concerned  in  the  late 
whom  uiey  are  intended  to  fiivor,  too  fre-  king's  death.  A  settled  revenue  was  ac- 
quently  seduce  them  into  encounters  with  cepted  in  lieu  of  wardship  and  purvey- 
currents  of  jmnciplo  and  action,  a  resist-  ance,  and  the  army  was  reduced.  In  re- 
ance  to  which  is  always  futile,  and  gen-  spect  to  religion,  there  was  less  indul- 
enjly  destructive.  ^nce ;  for  not  only  were  prelacy  and  the 
Cjukles  II,kingof  Englandand  Scot-  parliamentary  rights  of  bishops  restored, 
land,  son  of  Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Ma-  which  was  to  be  expected,  but  on  act  of 
ria  of  France,  was  bom  in  1630.  He  was  uniformity  was  passed,  by  the  conditions 
a  refugee  at  the  Hague  aa  the  death  of  of  which  nearly  all  the  ftesbyterian  cler- 
his  father,  on  which  he  immediately  us-  gy  were  driven  to  a  resignation  of  their 
Gumed  the  royal  title.  He  first  inlende^.  livings.  In  1663,  he  mairied  the  infanta 
to  proceed  to  Ireland,  but  was  prevented  of  Portugal,  a  prudent  and  virtuous  priu- 
by  the  progress  of  CromwelL  He  there-  cess,  but  in.  no  way  calculated  to  acquire 
fore  listened  to  an  invitation  fixim  the  the  affection  of  a  man  like  Chaiies.  The 
Scots,  who  had  proclaimed  him  their  indolence  of  his  temper,  and  the  espenses 
king ;  and,  being  obliged  to  throw  himself  of  liis  licentious  way  of  life,  soon  involved 
into  the  hands  of  the  rig^d  Presbyterians,  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties;  and  the  im- 
they  subjected  him  to  many  severities  popular  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French 
and  mortffications,  which  caused  him  to  re-  was  one  of  his  most  early  expedients  to 
gard  that  sect  ever  after  with  extreme  relieve  himself.  In  1663,  a  rupture  took 
aversion.  In  1651,  he  was  crowned  at  plac«  with  Holland,  which,  as  it  proceed- 
Scone;  but  the  approach  of  Cromwell,  ed  from  commercial  rivalry,  was  willingly 
with  his  conquering  army,  soon  rendered  supported  by  parliament.  It  was  attend- 
his  abode  in  Scotland  unsafe.  Hoping  to  ed,  in  tlio  first  instance,  by  various  naval 
bejoinedby  the  English  royalist8,he  took  successes;  but,  France  and  Denmark  en- 
the  spirited  resolution  of  passing  Crom-  tering  into  the  war,  as  allies  of  the  Dutch, 
well,  and  entering  England.  He  was  im-  the  English  were  overmatched,  and  a  Dutch 
mediately  pursued  by  that  active  com-  fleet  entered  the  Thames,  and,  proceeding 
mander,  who,  with  a  superior  army,  gmn-  up  the  Medway,  burnt  and  destroyed 
ed  the  battle  of  Worcester;  andChiu'les,  ships  as  high  as  Chatham.  Such  vras 
after  a  variety  of  imminent  hazards,  in  the  naval  disgrace  of  a  reign,  which,  on 
one  of  which  he  was  sheltered  for  24  many  other  accounts,  is  probably  the 
hours  in  tlie  branches  of  a  spreading  oak,  most  nationally  discreditable  one  m  the 
reached  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  and  effect-  English  annals.  The  domestic  calamities 
ed  a  passage  to  France.  He  passed  some  of  a  dreadful  plague,  in  1665,  and  of  the 
years  in  Paris,  little  regarded  by  the  court,  great  fire  of  London,  in  1660,  added  to 
which  was  awed  by  the  power  of  the  flie  disasters  of  the  period.  Soon  after, 
English  commonwealth;  and  this  indigni-  Clarendon,  who  had  become  very  unpojf- 
ty  induced  him  to  retire  to  Cologne.  It  ular,  and  was  personally  disagreeahfe  to 
is  the  province  of  histoiy  to  state  the  Charles,  was  dismissed,  and  sought  shelter 
circumstances  that  produced  the  restora-  from  his  enemies  by  a  voluntary  exile.  A 
tion,  which  general  Monk  so  conducted,  triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland 
»hat  Charies,  without  a  stru^le,  succeed-  and  Sweden,  for  the  puqiose  of  checking 
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the  amWtion  of  Louis  XIV,  followed.  It  faction,  met  with  uniTei'sal  belief;  and,  in 
did  honor  to  the  political  talents  of  sir  relation  thereto,  the  parliament  exhibited 
William  Temple,  and  was  one  of  the  few  nearly  as  much  credulity  and  heat  as  the 
wublic  measures  of  the  reign  which  de-  vulgar.  Many  Catholic  lords  were  com- 
serve  approbation.  The  thoughtless  mitted;  Coleman,  the  duke  of  Yoi^i'a 
profusion  of  Charles,  however,  soon  secretary,  and  several  priests,  were  hang- 
brought  him  into  a  condition  which  ren-  ed ;  and  a  venerable  nobleman,  tlie  earl  of 
dered  him  the  mere  pensicmer  of  Louis ;  Stafford,  was  beheaded.  The  duke  of 
by  whose  secret  aid  he  was  supported  in  Yoric  thought  fit  to  retire  to  Brussels,  and 
all  his  attempts  to  abiidge  the  freedom  of  a  bill  for  his  exclueion  from  the  tlirone 
his  people.  In  1670,  he  threw  himself  passed  the  house  of  commons.  Such 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  five  unprincipled  was  the  state  of  the  coimtry,  lliat  Charles 
ministers,  collectively  denominated  the  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  some  popular 
coioi,  who  supported  him  in  every  at-  measures,  and  the  great  palladium  of  civil 
tempt  to  make  himself  independent  of  libertj^the  habeas  corpus  bill,  passed  dur- 
parhament.  Avisitwhich  Charles  received  ing  this  session.  The  temper  of  the  par- 
ftom  his  sister,  tlie  duchess  of  Orleans,  liament  was  so  much  excited,  that  the 
was  rendered  subservient  to  French  nol-  king  tirst  prorogued  and  then  dissolved  it. 
icy,  by  means  of  one  of  her  attendant  The  court  now  sought  to  establish  a  bal- 
It^es,  a  beautiful  Frenchwoman,  This  ance  of  parties;  to  distinguish  which,  the 
fenrale  made,  as  was  intended,  a  conquest  terms  whig  and  fairy  were  about  this  time 
of  Charies,  who  created  her  duchess  of  invented.  In  1680,  a  new  parliament  aa- 
Portsmouth ;  and,  amidst  all  his  other  at-  serabled,  and  the  commons  agtun  passed 
tachmenis,  she  retwned  an  influence  over  the  exclusion  biU,  which  was  rejected  by 
him  which  kept  him  steadily  attached  to  the  lords.  This  parliament  was  also  dis- 
France.  The  party  troubles  of  this  reign  solved  in  lie  next  year,  and  a  new  one 
commenced,  about  this  time,  by  the  open  called  at  Oxford,  which  proved  so  resnff, 
declaration  of  the  duke  of  York,  presump-  that  a  sudden  dissolution  of  it  ensued; 
tive  heir  to  the  crown,  that  he  was  a  con-  and,  like  his  father,  Charles  determined 
vert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  hencefonvard  to  govern  without  one.  By 
Soon  after,  the  miuis^  broke  the  triple  the  aid  of  the  tory  gentry  and  the  clergy, 
alliance,  and  planned  a  rupture  ivith  the  he  obtained  loyal  addresses  &om  all  parts 
Dutch ;  and,  as  the  king  did  not  choose  to  of  the  kmgdom,  and  attachment  to  high 
apply  to  parliament  for  money  to  carry  on  monarchical  principles  came  again  into 
ttieprojeotedwar,hecausedtheexchequer  vogue.  The  charge  of  plots  and  conspira- 
to  be  shut  up  in  January,  1672,  and,  by  cies  was  now  brought  against  the  Presby- 
several  other  disgraceful  and  arbitrary  terians.  A  person  named  CiAkge  was 
proceedings,  gave  geat  disgust  and  alarm  executed  upon  the  same  infamous  evi- 
to  the  nation.  The  naval  operations  denc«  as  had  been  previously  turned 
ag^nst  the  Dutch  were  by  no  means  sue-  against  the  Catholics ;  and  the  iimious  eari 
cessful,and, a newparliamentbeing called,  of  Shaflesbury,  who  headed  the  popular 
which  strongly  exjiressed  tlie  discontent  parly,  was  brought  to  trial,  but  acquitted, 
of  the  nation,  the  cabal  was  dissolved,  and    The  nonconformists,  g " ' 


a  separate  peace  made  with  Holland  m  treated  with  much  rigor ;  and  a  step  of 
\67i.  DiviBions  m  the  cabinet,  fluctua-  great  moment,  in  the  progress  to  arbitrary 
tions  in  the  king's  measures,  and  parlia-  power,  was  the  instimting  suits  at  law 
inentaty  contests,  followed,  and  occupied  {qtut  watrmiUia)  agmnst  most  of  the  corpo- 
the  next  three  years,  until,  in  1677,  rations  in  the  kingdom,  by  which  they 
Charles  perfonned  a  popular  act,  by  mar-  were  intimidated  to  a  resignation  of  their 
rying  his  niece,  the  wincess  Mary,  to  the  chartera,  in  order  to  receive  them  back  so 
prince  of  Orange,  ay  taking  some  de-  modelled  as  to  render  them  much  more 
cided  steps  in  favor  of  the  Dutch,  he  also  dependent  than  before.  These  rapid 
fijrwardeddiepeaceofNime^en,in  1678.  strides  towards  the  destruction  of  hlierty 
The  same  year  was  distinguished  by  the  at  length  produced  the  celebrated  Rye- 
pretended  discovery  of  the  celebrated  house  plot,  the  parties  to  which  certainly 
popish  plot,  for  the  assasanation  of  tlie  intended  reastance;  but  that  tiie  assassina- 
ting, and  the  introduction  of  the  CathoLc  tiou  of  the  king  was  ever  formally  pro- 
religion.  Notwithstanding  the  mfamous  jected,  seems  very  doubtful.  It  certainly 
characters  of  Dates  and  Bedloe,  and  the  formed  no  part  of  the  intention  of  lord 
improbable  nature  of  their  disclosures,  WiUiam  Russel,  whose  execution,  with 
their  tale,  supported  by  tiie  general  sua-  tliat  of  Algernon  Sidney,  on  account  of 
picion  of  the  secret  influence  of  a  Catholic  the  plot,  forms  one  of  the  Btrikinj,  events 
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of  this  diBgraceful  reign.  Charles  was,  ieh  history.  Il  neednol be  added, thathe 
at  this  time,  as  absolute  as  any  bov-  left  many  illegitimate  childreD,  the  de- 
ereign  in  Europe;  and,  had  he  l>een  an  sceudanta  of  some  of  whom  are  still 
active  prince,  the  fetlera  of  granny  among  the  leading  peerage  of  the  country, 
might  have  been  completely  riveted.  The  fate  of  his  most  distinguished  son,  the 
Scotland,  which,  at  di^rent  periods  of  ill-fiiteddukeofMonmouth,  is  an  afiairof 
hie  teign,  had  been   driven  into   insur-    history. 

rection  by  the  arbitrary  attempts  to  re-  CaiRi.Ea  Edwakd  Stiiabt.  (See  Ed- 
store  Episcopacy,  vras  at  length  com-    teard.) 

pletely  dragooned  into  eubmisaon;  and  Charles  XH,  king  of  Sweden,  bom  at 
the  relics  of  tihe  Covenanters  were  sup-  Stockholm,  June  97, 1682,  was  well  in- 
pressed  with  circumstances  of  great  baiv  structed  in  the  languages,  history,  geogra- 
barity.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Charles  phy  and  matliematics.  He  understood 
was  becoming  uneasy  at  this  plan,  which  German,  Latin  and  Fjench.  Curtius' 
was  chiefly  supported  W  the  bigoted  aus-  history  of  Alexander  was  his  ftrorite 
lenty  of  Uie  duke  of  York ;  and  that  he  book.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1697, 
had  made  a  resolution  to  relax,  when  he  when  he  was  but  15  years  old,  he  was 
espired,from  the  consequences  of  an  apo-  declared  of  age  by  the  estates.  Meaii- 
plectic  fit,  in  Feb,  1685,  in  the  fi%-ftfth  whQe,  the  young  king  showed  but  little 
year  of  his  age  and  twenty-fifth  of  his  mclimition  for  business :  he  loved  violent 
reign.  At  his  death,  he  received  the  sacra-  bodily  exercises,  and  especially  the  chase 
ment,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  of  the  bear.  To  his  jealous  neighbors,  this 
church,  and  thus  proved  himself  to  have  seemed  a  favorable  time  to  humble  the 
been,  during  the  whole  of  his  hfe,  as  hyp-  gide  of  Sweden  in  the  north.  Frederic 
ocritical  as  profligate.  The  character  of  IV  of  Detunarit,  Augustus  II  of  Poland, 
Charles  II  requires  little  analysis.  He  and  the  czar  Peter  I  of  Russia,  concluded 
was  a  confirmed  sensualist  and  voluptu-  an  alliance  which  resulted  in  the  northern 
ary ;  and,  owing  to  the  example  of  him  jkot,  so  called.  Tlie  Danish  troops  first 
and  his  court,  his  reign  was  the  era  of  the  invaded  the  territon?  of  the  duke  of  Hol- 
most  dissolute  manneia  that  ever  prevailed  atein-Gottorp.  This  prince,  who  had 
in  England.  The  stage  was  an  open  married  the  eldest  sister  of  the  king  of 
school  of  licentiousness,  and  polite  litera-  Sweden,  repaired  to  Stockholm,  and  asked 
ture  was  altogether  infected  by  it.  Charles  for  asastance.  Charles  had  a  particular 
was  a  man  of  wit,  and  a  good  judge  of  attachment  for  him,  and  proposed,  in  the 
cert£un  kinds  of  wri^g,  but  was  too  defi-  council  of  state,  the  most  energetic  meos- 
cient  in  sensibiliQ' to  ferf  either  tfie  sublime  ures  agmnst  Denmark.  After  makin? 
or  the  beautifiil,  in  compoation ;  neither  some  arrangements  respecting  the  internal 
was  he  generous  even  to  the  writers  whom  administration,  he  embarked  at  Carlscrona 
he  applauded.  He  possessed  an  easy  good  in  May,  1700.  Thirty  ships  of  tiie  line, 
nature,  but  united  with  it  a  total  indifler-  and  a  great  number  of  small  transports, 
eiice  I"  any  thing  but  his  own  pleasure ;  strengthened  by  an  Engfish  and  Dutch 
and  no  mian  could  be  more  destitute  of  squadron,  appeared  before  Copenhagen, 
honor  or  generomty.  His  ideas  of  tiie  Arrangements  were  making  for  the  dis- 
relation  between  king  and  suli^ect  were  erabaritation,  when  Charles,  ftill  of  impa- 
evinced  by  his  observation  on  Lauderdale's  tience,  plunged  fiwm  his  boat  mlo  the 
cruelties  in  Scotiand :— "  1  perceive,"  said  water,  and  was  the  first  who  reached  land, 
he,  "that  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of  The  Danes  retired  before  the  superior 
many  had  things  agunst  the  people  of  power  of  the  enemy.  Copenhagen  was 
Scotland  i  but  I  cannot  find  that  he  has  on  the  pouit  of  being  besieged,  \vhen  the 
acted  in  any  thing  contrary  to  nw  interest."  peace  negotiated  at  Travendal  was  signed 
Yet,  with  all  his  selfishness  and  demerits  as  (Aug.  8, 1700),  by  which  the  duke  of  Hol- 
a  king,  Charles  always  preserved  a  share  stein  was  confirmed  in  all  the  rights  of 
of  popularity  with  the  multitude,  from  the  which  it  had  been  atlemptedto  deprive  him. 
easiness  of  his  nianneis.  Pepya' memoirs,  Thus  ended  the  first  enterprise  of  Charles 
and  other  private  documents,  however,  XII,  in  which  he  exhibited  as  much  intel- 
clearly  show  the  opinion  of  the  more  Kgence  and  courage  as  disinterestedness, 
reflecting  portion  of  his  subjects ;  and  it  is  He  adopted,  at  this  time,  that  severe  and 
now  pret^  generally  admitted,  that,  as  he  temperate  mode  of  life,  to  which  he  ever 
was  himself  a  most  dishonorable  and  remained  true,  avoiding  relaxation  and 
heartiees  monarch  and  man,  so  his  reign  useless  amusements ;  ivine  was  banished 
exhibited  the  English  character  in  a  more  from  his  table ;  at  times  coarse  bread  was 
disgraceful  tight  than  any  other  in  Brit-    his  only  food ;  he  often  slept  ui  his  tkmk 
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wS  l"™   1,^  whole  wardrob. ;   he  teA  ambusider  to  Dreilen),  wm  deUv- 

knees,  aiid  gloves  of  buffalo  slun.     With  broken  on  die  wheel.    It  was;  widi  ius- 

™T,7r„fS      ^  "''u"  "T?°  P™"'  *"  "'"  ■»  »iag»"liiiious,   eoiila 

ever  had  any  influence  over  him.    After  stoop  to  such  totemneSite  revenue      In 

ThI  fo™.  1   I    ■   ™  'S. '"  K""*-  '^  ■»?  1"  Siony,  niodeiuSon  «^d  ma.? 

m™?™.™!!",!"^''*^  *?'""";  ••"™"J'-    He  suVfJbi,  troops  trSe 

menaced  Narva  and  die  country  situated  strictest  discipltoe     Several  amliisndora 

SL  M  Sf  of  I'V'",'-  ^"H''"'  r  -•'  f'»~  S'd  ISXrftettog 

ST.f'JS  ^1  ^rt    '"*'  ",  "i,?  ■»  *'  'Umni.tMi,  «nong  whom  wa«  MarE 

men  t„rS™    .'f   <«,"""<1  .20.M0  borough,  wh«„aght?odi.coverChXi, 

men  to  be  "^spoiTed  to  Livonw,  and  plans,  and  convhiced  himself  that  the 

meet  the  Jiussians,  whom  he  victorious  hero  would  take  n 


SS'imT','' "'"'"r    O-I'SOS  SJedeThotetrbefc^ieSSii- 

Kov,l?00,  between  eight  imd  ten  thou-  ny,  required  the  imperor  to  granTSZ, 

rftartdL  r^  diemselve.  in  order  Luthoiins  m  Silssi.  pertict  SoS  of 

■„d  th™i       ; i""' *,?  RuKians,  conscience ;  and  the roquisition  was  com- 

S,l  tS^^^r?-,  ?'!*"P"-  fll«lwlih.    In  Sept,  1707,  the  Swedes 

™ T^T^    f'k  — '  "  '?',  '"■  """P  '""  ^"""y-     Thoi  iere  43,000  strong, 

iJEftJ           ^°^«c°''t"''""?°'"""-  "•"  "'"''"I.  well  disciplinod,  mid  e£ 

IJZSnS'Sfr  f""'  •'tf  "■■  "«"■">  kr  >1»  eontdbutlonS  im^ed  on  th. 

man  cainp  was  taken  by  storm.    Thirty  conquered.    Six  thousand  men  remained 

fliouamd  Russians  perished  on  th.  fielS  f„r  ie  protection  of  tie  kZ  „f  Kd  ■ 

iM  were  taken  prijonen  or  dispersed,  shortest  route  to  Mo«jow.     But,  li.vZ 

nSL    ;  "i"?'!'  9k"l<«  ™~i  ibe  re«;hedtheregionofSmole»sk,h..to3 

S™11S5  ™i™d""r'"""  ?'  *•  t^  P'"' "  *•  "BifOi"  "f  the  CoS 

Sfi  iiToS  L   °"™,T.!">'-  t?»?«  M^TPa,  and  piaieeded  to  Ui, 

thanes  might  now  have  concluded   a  ITkrame,  m  the  hope  that  the  CoRiacks 

p<»ce,wh,eh  would  have  made  hun  the  would  ioto  him.    But  PotS  WdZS 

3Sr  f.  ™  "Ti  '»'■  """if  f  •l.*«>"««7,"id  tlie^roSedMa.™ 

Sf  iJ    P^M."^'"'">  '"l"^'  euuld  not  procure  the  Jromfad  aid.    tta 

and  determmed  to  take  .ivanuig.  of  dn,  difficult  mireh»,  the  want  of  provision 

SiE™S "5    ■    ?'"^'"°>    Jl"!-"."  »ie<evere  cold,  weakened  ChMlrfsm; 

S?.'SJ^  Tl  S  ""'  ST.""-  '°  "•  "heoronion  degree.    General  Low- 

131'  ™!«  L^  A      '"""'t^^^.I'on'S®-  enhaupt,whowBstol>ringreynfoicemenis 

Xlft  Z^?,™'  Augustus,  endeavor  to  and  provisions  finm  Livonia,  arrived  with 

d^rt?  interview  widi  Charles,  and  only  a  few  ttoops,  exhausted  by  the  march, 

rSE.      /    S'^''  '""  ky'«.l»«»ty.  auJbycontinudskirmishesvriththXS 

Charles  refu«!d   |»   n«^n.i»  with  the  sluis.    .  Pnhawa,   alnndmay   fumislS 

kmg  or  10  speak  with  the  countea.    The  with  stores,  wo!  about  to  L  iii™od 

S.T5';°''  ,'k«. Swede'  g™,d  a  wh«,  PeBr  appeared  wiS  tS.OOO  mS 

PoiSM^  "^„,"  """'■  •",'■1'^  •"  ™"l".  '«  reSinnoiiring,  wa^    daSeS 

o,?™    T       J' l""''""'.?^ ,""',""-  ""ly  wounded  m  the  thijhi  consequSt. 

querors  i  the  cardinal  pmnaro  dockred  the  W,  to  the  batfle  of  June  »th,  O  "( July 

ftrouo  vac«it ;  and,  ly  the  mHuence  of  &),  I70»,  wUch  changed  the  foitun«  of 

Charles  the  new  choice  fell  on  Stanislaus  the'swciish   hero   aSltaftS  Ttb, 

Lccimsky.    Augustus  hoped  to  be  secure  Norih,  he  was  obhged  to  "s«"hi,  com! 

m  Ssiony,  as  Peter  had  memwhJo  occu-  mands  flnm  a  htter" without  betog  able  ro 

die  mouth  of  the  Neva.    But  the  victor  Thls,and  still  morediewintofalreement 

ofN^despiMdanenemyonwhomhe  bet>?een    Een«,had    uid    uShSS 

hoped,  sooner  or  kter,  to  fake  an  easy  we«  the  reasons  whydie  Swedes  did  not 

mnSrT    ;°r!^,  *??'■    i':-"-  ■ii'Pl'y  •k*  ".«1  iiU  to  mr«™  Sg 

tinnnadt  (q.  v.),  he  d»tated  Uic  conditions  which  had  so  often  given  them  the  victo- 

U,  r,"Sl,"      °%.  ™°  '■'"™  '"5""''  I--     They  were  oblijid  to  y Wd  "  Z^. 

Iq.v.),  who  was  die  prune  mover  of  the  riot  force,  and  die  enimy  ofcatoed  a  com- 
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plete  Ticlory.  Charles  saw  his  generals,  hr  conteal,  SliniHlau"  came  to  Bender  to 
his  favorite  minister,  count  Piper,  and  ask  the  king  ot  '^wedpn  to  give  his  con- 
the  flower  of  his  army,  fall  into  the  power  sent  to  the  treity  which  he  saw  himself 
of  those  Russians  ao  eaaly  vanquisbecl  at  obhgpd  to  conclude  with  Augustus;  but 
Narva.  Hehimself.togetherwithMazep-  Chtrle<"  lefuaed  The  Turks  now  re- 
pa,  fled  with  a  small  guard,  and  was  moied  their  prisoner  (rom  Bender  to  De- 
obliged,  notwithstanding  the  pain  of  his  motica,  near  Adnanople  Here  he  spent 
wounds,  to  go  seveial  miles  on  fi>ot.  He  two  months  in  bed,  teigning  sickness,  and 
finally  found  refuge  and  an  honorable  re-  emplojed  m  reading  and  writing.  Con- 
ception at  Bender,  in  the  Turkish  territory,  vinced,  at  last,  that  he  could  expect  no 
His  enemies  were  now  inspired  with  new  assistance  from'the  Porte,  he  sent  a  port- 
hope,  Augustus  protested  against  the  ing  embassy  to  Constantinople,  and  set  oft 
ti«aty  of  Altnuisiadt;  Peter  mvadedlavo-  in  disguise  with  two  ofiicere.  Acciis- 
nia;  FredericofDenmaitmade  a  descent  tomed  to  every  deprivation,  Charles  pur- 
on  Schonen,  The  regency  in  Stockholm  sued  his  journey  on  horseback,  through 
took  measures  for  tlie  defence  of  the  Hungary  and  Germany,  day  and  night, 
Swedish  territory.  General  Steinbock  with  such  haste,  that  only  one  of  his  at- 
aaaembled  a  body  of  militia  and  peasants,  tendants  was  able  to  keep  up  with  him. 
defeated  tbe  Danes  at  Hebingborg,  and  Exhausted  and  haggard,  he  arrived  he- 
compelled  thera  to  evacuate  Schonen.  fore  Stralsund  about  one  o'clock  on  the 
Several  divisions  were  sent  to  Finland  to  night  of  the  11th  Nov.  O.  S.  (^2d),  1714. 
keep  off  the  Russians,  who,  nevertheless,  Prewnding  to  be  a  conrier  with  impomnt 
advanced,  being  superior  in  numbeia.  deanalches  fium  Turkey,  he  caused  him- 
Charles,  meanwhile,  negotiated  at  Bende^  sell^  to  be  immediately  intmduced  to  tbe 
with  the  Porte;  succeeded  in  removing  commandant,  coimt  Dunker,  who  ques- 
ihe  ministers  who  were  opposed  to  him,  tioned  him  concerning  the  king,  without 
and  induced  the  Turks  to  declare  war  reeopiising  him  till  he  began  to  speak, 
against  Russia.  The  armies  met  on  the  when  he  sprang  joyfully  fi-om  his  bod, 
hanks  of  the  river  Prutb,  July  1,  1711.  and  embraced  the  knees  of  liis  master 
Peter  seemed  nearly  ruined,  when  tbe  The  report  of  Cbai'tes's  arrival  spread 
couiage  and  prudence  of  his  wife  (see  rapidlj'  throughout  the  city.  The  houses 
CalkariiK)  produced  a  peace,  in  which  the  were  illuminated.  A  combined  army  of 
interests  of  Charles  were  entirely  neglect-  Danes,  Saxons,  Russians  and  Pniesians 
ed.  This  monarch,  however,  projected  immediately  invested  Stralsund.  Charles 
at  Bender  new  plans,  and,  through  his  performed,  during  the  defence,  miracles 
agents,  solicited  of  tJie  Porte  auxiliaries  of  bravery.  But,  being  obliged  to  surren- 
againsl  his  enemies.  But  tbe  Russian  der  the  fortress,  ou  Dec.  15,  1715,  ho  pro- 
agents  were  no  leas  active  to  prepossess  cecded  to  Lund,  in  Schonen,  and  took 
the  Porte  against  him,  pretending  that  meastu^s  to  seeing  the  coast.  He  then 
Charles  designed  to  m^e  himself,  m  the  attacked  Nonvay.  The  baron  of  Gortz, 
person  of  Stanislaus,  the  actual  master  of  whose  bold  but  mtelligent  plans  were 
Poland,  in  order,  fix)m  thence,  in  conuex-  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  Swedisli 
ion  with  the  German  emperor,  to  attack  the  monarchy,  was,  at  that  time,  his  confiden- 
Tuiis.  The  seraskier  of  Bender  was  tial  friend.  His  advice  was,  that  Charles 
ordered  to  compel  the  king  to  depart,  and,  should  gain  Peter  the  Great  to  the  interest 
in  case  he  refijsed,  to  bring  him,  living  or  of  Sweden  by  important  concesaons, 
dead,  to  Adrianople.  Little  used  to  obey  make  himself  master  of  Norway,  and  from 
the  will  of  another,  and  apprehensive  of  thence  land  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  de- 
being  given  up  to  his  enemies,  Charles  throne  Geoi^  I,  who  had  declared  hlm- 
resolved  to  defy  the  forces  of  the  Porte,  self  against  Charies.  Gortz  discovered 
■mlh  the  two  or  three  hundred  men  of  resources  for  prosecuting  the  war,  and 
which  his  letinue  consisted,  and,  sword  entered  into  negotiations,  at  Aaland,  with 
in  hand,  to  await  his  fete.  When  his  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  czar.  Peiei 
residence  at  Vamitza,  near  Bender,  was  was  already  gained,  and  a  part  of  Nor- 
atlacked  by  the  Turks,  he  defended  it  way  conquered;  the  fortunes  of  Swe- 
ag^nst  a  whole  army,  and  yielded  only  den  seemed  to  assume  a  favorable  aspect ; 
step  by  step.  Tlie  house  took  fire,  and  Charles  viTisbesiMrmgFredericslia!l,_when, 
he  was  about  to  abandon  it,  when,  his  on  Nov.  30,  1718,  as  he  was  in  tlie 
spins  becoming  entangled,  he  fell,  and  was  trenches,  leaning  against  the  parapet,  ajid 
taken  prisoner.  His  eye-lashes  were-  examining  the  workmen,  he  was  struck 
singed  by  powder,and  his  clothes  covered  on  the  head  by  a  cannon  baJL  He  was 
with  blood.     Some  days  after  this  singu-    fotmd  dead  in  the  same  position,  his  hand 
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GUJ.VU.  AJolphu,  .„d  ,  p„j.er-taok.  !=«»»  of  the  yeu,  brongb,  bmk  bS  lle«t 

wtoch  Ml«l  h,m  wa,  Jroi,  „„,  |to„  ,1,5  ,fc  Wiei,  h  wi,  appointed  SmS- 

adjutant  S.pner,  ba«  boen  aeenwi  a>  an  Graiavu!  IH,  in  1792,  ho  wa.  placed  at 

acconiphce  in  his  mtirder.     A  eentuiy  the  bead  of  the  regency,  and,  happUv  for 

aSerami,,  Nor.  30,  IBIH,  Oharl»  XIV  Sweden,  pie«»ved  the  connttTK™ 

m  wh™°S!!T!'  »  »„™<«l«ntho  with  aU  other  nations,  while  he  tSied 

•pot  whott,  be  feu.    At  Charle!'.  death,  with  Denmatk  for  th?  prelection  of  fl,, 

Sw«len.i»,ltirointherankofaleadin,  navigation  hi  the  northern  see..    He  Bto" 

power.    In  ha,  last  ,«irn  he  had  fonn,a  wise  founded  >  oiu«uni,  establi.bed  a 

great  plana  for  the  improvement  of  its  niihtary  academy  for  200   pupils,   and 

navy,  trade  and  commerce.    At  Lund,  he  gahied  univeiKd  esteem.    In  IjSi,  ho  re- 

^Sfwr™?  ""■?!  P"*?""  -f  the  «gned  the  Bovemment  to  GuBavS  AdoU 

univomty,  and  attended  public  di.puta-  pEns  IV,  who  had  become  of  age,  ml 

nous  on  geometiy,  mechanics  and  histoiy.  retired,  as  a  private  man,  to  his  c^e  of 

to  Bender  t^ie  reading  of  usefiil  book.  Eoser^erg.    He  never  iJppeaiedlSn  la 

was  one  of  his  principal  employments,  public  life  tiU  a  revolntim  horrf  Gus. 

he  sent  for  Swednh  scholars,  and  caused  tavus  Adolphus  IV,  m  1809    fiwm  the 

?™  ■" J"™'  through  Gtooo  and  Asia,  throne,  and  placed  Charles  at  the  head  of 

Aosounts  of  some  of  these  travel,  have  the  «,te,  as  «lmhii«i»ior  of  the  realm, 

scnptatUpatl.    Firmnes.,  valor  and  love  1809,  a.  kuigofSwedcnntavery  critical 

ri..C"'i."'^   't"  K™''. <««""»  <•'  l«"io<l-    The  peace  Willi  Eussi^  at  Fmd- 

Charle.  s  character,  but  were  disfigured  by  ericksham,  Sept.  17, 1809,  gave  the  coun- 

hi  ;S"Ti.™'!?"'     '"'*'  ";  ,""""■•  "J  *'  n^inaiiiy  neee^ij  for  reporing 

Ue,  modctuie,   and   di.pojod   »    folific  constitution.     He   had  dready  adSpted 

measures.     Posterity,  considEanng  bim  in  nrincB  ChriErlan  nf  HnW..:..  o™j„-i,r 


^^,^  „     ^    .    •     — r"^'^,  "^    wuuo  uiuBuiuuun.      no    naa   an^ady  adopted 

^T^f    Posterity,  considmng  bim  in  prince  Christian  of  Holstcin-Sondcrburg- 

rdation  to  his  tinie^  will  a,  tliai  ho  had  Aiiguaenburg  a.  his  sncce,«,r,  uid,  ailt 

mat  vntne.  and  great  liult. ;  that  he  vnn.  his  deuh,  marshal  Bemadotio  wh.^  was 

seduced  by  pre.penty,  but  not  overeome  elected  by  the  estates,  m  August  1810  to 

byadveisity.    Hisbimryhas  b«,„  writ-  take  the  place  of  the  prince,    oihhn'he 

E^i'l'^ff"*^,.""'"*    '''"«*"  l-towe/hiscntire  confidence.    MaTS 

ha.  puhhshed bi. miliuirv memo  IN.     Vol.  t8ll    1.0  c — j„r   .i. j p  .v.^  ,  ' 


k,=     ur  L  .TV — ^."""'^'s-    ^uioneiu  oestoweu  iiis  entire  confidence.    May  S7. 

r.m  H-1'°^'!S'"?>"5-',?"^"-    ™-  ""'■  '»  '""nM  '!<'  order  of  Chirlc^ 

mre  .  H»l„,e  &  Ciarla  X«  though  not  Xni,  which  is  confened  «,loly  on  K 

complete,  nor  fi«  fcm  en,„  in  dates,  n»sons  of  high  degree.    Jmie  21, 1816, 

ShS^S  Seosrephied  fact.,  1,  written  he  acceded  to  the  holy  alBuico.     HiJ 

n«  T  r?io        '  'Hn8t>fSweden;bom  France  and  Russia,  m  1812,  precured 

Sf    i£f'  "Ti  ™«f  MnS  Adol-  Sweden  an  indenmification  fir  FinS 

P?^  J    -  *^*'  ^'^  ^"""^  '^'ttca,  sister  by  the  acquiffltion  of  Norway,  Nov  4 

of  Frederic  the  Gn»t  of  Pmia.    Havbg  iSll    Although  «,medi."Steedni' 

heenappomted,  at  his  birih,  high  admird  bles  may  have  given  utteraiil^  to  murl 

Sie«'I,   S   1     '^""";«n  »■••  Jirectrf  mun   against  his   govenimeni,  Charles 

ehiefly  to  the  Icamig  of  nav.l  tactics,  for  XIH  neveitheless  en'oyed  the  l5,e  of  hi 

which  purpose  be  uccomnanied  several  people  till  his  death,  'Feb.  5, 1818 

S™  L™       SS"*'  i'P'"' '"  ■»-  Ciu«nis  XIV,  John,  king  of  Sweden 

came  honorary  pitsident  of  the  society  of  and  Norway  (or  Scandinavia),  marrieii 

of  Adolphus  Frederic  recalled  him  to  mereh.ntClaij,of  MamJilles,  sUtetof  the 

Sweden,  where  he  te»k  an  nnpnant  pait  wilii  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.    Feb.  5,  I8I8, 

rifS  '"",'S""  »'."?•,."''>  ''"■ther,  he  succeeded  Charle.  XIII,  by  whJm  ho 

Gustavus  III,  appointed  him  governor-  bad  been  adopted.     This  pi,,  i" 

Sif    fJ^?S-  r''  "Uf  SMer-  p.Ufic.1  staio.  preefioally  £fii,i  ,h,  Z 

Ehit*  VhlS™    ■      '"""?'J'l"''ri«  ""?  «'  "••   principle    of  legitimacy 

Co?™    Ckarlotto,  prince,  of  Holstohi-  mnntahied  by  die  potentate,  of  lEnrepe, 

ItS T           -ft    u"  "'"'  """'"t  "  ""  !»".  '"■  28,  1764,  at  P.u,  at  the 

1788,  he  received  the  coimiumd  of  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  calM  Jean 

«.«,  def«de,l  the  En«,ns  in  the  gulf  mrlit,  J.li  B.nM     TlMe/Z, 
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inlellectua)  cu)-    the  ab  see  that  had    rq)t   i 


tivation  shows  that  he  was  educated  with  Three  th  after  J  e 
grwt  care.  In  1780,  he  voluntarily  en-  moved  fr  i  tl  e  office  1  1  1  e  1  ad 
tered  the  military  profession,  and,  in  1789,  admin  -tered  in  the  most  difli  ull  en  s,  t 
at  the  age  of  26  years,  was  still  o  sei^ieant  the  moment  when  J  e  mi^ht  1  ave  enjo^  ed 
When  the  revolution  brolte  out,  he  entered  the  order  he  had  produced.  He  tlieretore 
with  enthusiasm  the  raults  of  the  defend-  retired  from  the  public  service,  and  had 
eis  of  his  country,  and  rose  quicldy  already  talten  up  his  abode  in  the  country, 
through  the  steps  of  mihtai;  promotion,  when  the  18th  Bramaiteefiected  a  change 
In  17^4,  he  was  general  of  division  in  the  in  his  situation.  Bonaparte  called  him  to 
battle  of  Fleurus;  in  1795,  he  contributed  the  council  of  state.  Here  he  opposed 
essentially  to  the  passage  of  the  French  the  esiublishment  of  the  order  of  the  le- 
over  the  Bhine,  at  Neuwied ;  in  1796,  he  gion  of  honor.  The  first  consul,  on  the 
served  in  Jourdan's  anny.  His  services  otiier  hand,  refiised  to  place  him  at  the 
on  the  Lahn,  the  blockade  of  Mentz,  the  head  of  the  expedition  destined  for  St. 
battle  of  Neuhoff,  the  passage  over  the  Domingo,  and  Bemadotte  expressed  him- 
Bednitz,  the  taking  of  Aitorf,  the  capture  self  very  explicitly  respecting  the  entire 
of  Neumark,  and  me  advantages  ohtabed  incompetency  of  generid  Lecletc  for  the 
over  Kray,  whom  he  deprived  of  his  duty.  An  ahenation  thus  took  place  be- 
magazines  on  the  Alame,  established  his  tween  him  and  Bonaparte ;  and  his  broth- 
reputation  as  a  general.  He  afterwards  er-in-taw  Joseph  could  onl^y  bring  about  a 
led  reinforcements  to  the  army  of  Italy,  kind  of  political  reconcihaiion  between 
and  was  intrusted,  by  Bonaparte,  with  the  them.  He  now  received  the  command 
Hege  of  the  fortress  of  Gradisca,  In  the  of  the  army  of  the  West,  and,  by  his  hu- 
contests  which  ensued  before  he  could  mane  measures,  suppressed,  in  its  ori^n, 
make  himself  master  of  it,  he  afforded  a  the    insuirection    excited  in   the  hardly 


model  of  coohiess  and  intrepidity.     Short-  quieted  Vendue,  by  some  chie6  of  the 

ly  before  the  .18th  Fructidor,  Bonaparte  Chouans.   (q.  v.)      Afl»r   the    peace  rf 

chose  him  to  cany  to  the  directoiy  the  Lun^ville,  he  was  appointed  ambassador 

banners  taken  in  the  battle  of  Eivoli,  and,  to  the  U.  Slates;  but  the  reii^-al  of  Ihr 

in  his  letter,  called  him  one  of  the  generals  war  prevented  liis  proceeding  thither.     Ir 

who  had  most  essentially  coutrimited  to  1804,  the  tirst  consiJ  sent  him  to  Hanover 

the  renown  of  the  ItaliMi  army.     After  in  the  place  of  Moitier,  and  his  humanity 

the  tteaW  of  Leoben,  the  distuAances  in  and  disinterestedness  gained  the  love  ot 

the  southern  provinces  continuing  in  con-  the  Hanoverians.    In  the  same  year,  th& 

sequence  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  the  direc-  change  of  the  consulate  into  a  heredi- 

tory  appointed  general  Bemadotte  com-  tary  empire  gave  him  the  staff'  of  a  niar- 

mandant  at  Marseilles ;   but  he  refused  to  slial  of  me  trench  empire,  and,  soon  after, 

turn  his  sword  against  his  fellow-citizens,  the   grand  decoration   of  tlie   le^on  of 

and   returned  to   his  division  in    Italy,  honor.    On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with 

After  the  treaty  of  (yampo-Formio,  he  waa  Austria,  Bemadotte  led  an  army  through 

appointed  ambassador  of  the  French  re-  Anapach,  effected  a  jimction  wiih  tlie  Ba- 

pubUc  to  the  court  of  Vienna.    A  tumult,  varians  at  Wurlzburg,  and,  in  this  vray 

caused  by  planting  the  tii-colored  baimer  suirounding  the  Ausnians,  contributed  to 

on  the  palace  of  the  embassy,  induced  the  victory  at  Ulm.    In  the  battie  of  Ans- 

him  to  leave  Vieima.     He  rnuiired  to  terlitz,  Bemadotte's  coips  constituted  tlie 

Eastadt,  and  from  thence  to  Paris.     In  centre,  whirh  withstood  all  the  attacks  of 

the   campaign   of   1799,   Bernadotte,  as  the Rus^an army.   June5,1806,Napoleon 

commander  of  the  army  of  observation,  created  him  piince  of  Ponte-Cono.  Intlte 

under  Jourdaji,  was  instructed  to  cross  war  against  Prussia,  he  led  tiie  first  corps 

the  Rhine  and  invest  Philippsburg.    But  iPanait,  advanced  fi-om  Bayreuih,  through 

the  approach  of  the  arch-duke  Charles,  Hoff,totheSaxonVogtland,andcutofftrie 

the  retreat  of  Jourdan  over  the  Rhine,  the  corps  of  count  Tauenzien  from  the  Prue- 

dissolution  of  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  and  sian  main  army.    Oct.  14,  he  advanced 

the  progress  of  the  aflies  in  Italy,  rendered  from  Domburg,  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussian 

estraordinaty  measures  necessary,    Ber-  anny,  pursued  general  BIficher  to  Ltibeck, 

nadotte,  being  placed  in  the  ministry  of  and  compelled   him  to  capitulate.      He 

war,  mged  the  accusation  of  the  generals  was  the  only  French  leader  who  seriously 

who  had  so  speedily  surrendered  Uie  Ital-  endeavored  to  alleviate  the  melancholy 

ian  fortresses,  encouraged  the  zeal  of  tiie  fate  of  this  unliappy  city  on  the  6th  Nov., 
Towards  the  Swedes,  also,  taki'n 
die  Trave,  1500  m  numlier 
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he  manifcaied  so  much  kindness,  that  bis  dotte's  acceptance  of  his  election  Charles 

name  was  mentioned -wjlh  respect  jmSwe-  XIII  announced  to.  the  diet  at  (£rebro, 

den.    He  next  marched  through  Poland  Sept.  36,  1810,  having  previously,  at  a 

and  Prussia  Proper,  and  fought,  Jan,  25,  chapter  of  the  order  holden  on  the  34th, 

1807,  the  bloody  engagement  of  Mohrun-  created  die  new  crown-prince  knight  of 

gen,  by  which  the  Russians  were  prevent-  the  order  of  seraphim :  he  was  likewise 

ed  from  surprising  the  grand  army,  and  appointed    generaiissiino    of  the    realm, 

liriving  it  over  the  ViBlula.    He  was  pre-  Napoleonhadno  influenceonthischoice; 

vented  from  participating  in  the  battle  of  for,  when  he  learned,  in  July,  1810,  dial 

Friedland  by  a  wound  received  at  Spwi-  the  Swedish  diet  was  aBsembling  at  QDre- 

een,  June  5.    From  the  close  of  1807  to  bro,  to  clioose  a  successor  to  the  throne, 

the  spring  of  1809,  he  commanded  the  he  expressed  a  wish  diat  the  kuig  ofDen- 

French  army  which  remained  in  the  north  mait  might  be  elected ;  and  tlie  semi-offi- 

of  Germany.     War  having  broken  out  cial  Jimmal  de  FEmpire  contains  an  arli- 

anew,   in    1809,  between  Austria    and  cle  to  this  effect,  which  Disaugiers,  tlie 

France,  he   led  the  Saxon  allies  to  the  French  chargi   iPaffmrea  in   Stoclcholm, 

batde  of  Wagram,  where,  witli  the  guard  communicated  by  a  note  to  the  Swedisli 

and  corps  oif  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  they  mmistry.    Meanwhile  three  Swedish  dep- 

fomied  the  second  line  and  the  reserves,  uties  had   aheady  anived  m  Paris  to 

and,  animated  by  his  courawe,  fought  with  ascertain  tlje  sentiments  of  the  priitce  m 

the  greatest  distinction.    The  Saxons  took  case  of  his  election.     Tlie  prince  refen^d 

Wagram,  and  mainttuned  possession  of  them  to  ihe  emperor,  who  assured  the 

the  burning  village  for  two  hours ;  but,  as  deputies  that  he  should  not  opjiose  tlie 

they  had  lost  many  of  their  number,  the  free  choice  of  the  diet,  though  it  should 

prince  commanded  general  Dupas,  whose  fell  on  the  prince  of  Ponte-Corvo.    At  i!ie 

division  belonged  to  tlie  nmth  corns,  to  same  time,  he  recalled  his  ehargi  iTaf- 

Bupport  them.     But  Dupas  refiised,  be-  fairea  fiom  Stockhohn.    After  the  prince 

cause  he  was    ordered,   &om    a  higher  was  elected,  Napoleon  made  him  several 

quarter  to  remain  in  his  position.    A5on-  promises  in  favor  of  Sweden,  but  their 

ished  at  this,  the  prince  immediately  made  mutual  personal  relations  were  not,  on 

preparations  to  save  tlie  remainder  of  the  that  account,  more  flieadiy  than  they  had 

Saxon  troops,  and  then  hastened  to  head-  been  before.     Oct  18,  at  noon,  Ponte- 

Suarters,  to  complain  to  the  emperor  of  Corvo  readied  tlie  royal  Danish  castle  of 
lis  violation  of  mihtary  rules,  "  If  his  Fredericsborg,  where  he  remained  in  the 
death,"  he  said, "  were  desired,  there  were  midst  of  the  royal  fiunily  till  the  next  day, 
less  odious  means  than  one  by  wliich  so  when  he  departed  for  Elsinore.  Here 
many  brave  men  must  perish  with  liim."  doctor  Lindbloia,  archliishop  of  Upsaf,  in 
The  emperor  tried  to  appease  the  prince  the  presence  of  several  wimesses,  Oct,  19, 
by  saymg  that  such  eirois  were  imavoid-  1810,  in  the  bouse  of  the  Swedish  consul, 
able  in  bo  extenave  movements.  But  received  Ilia  profession  of  belief  m  tlie 
Bemadotte  look  his  dismission,  and  went  creed  of  the  evaiigehcal  Lutheran  church 
to  Paris.  Infonnation  being  received  of  Amid  tlie  tliunder  of  cannon,  a  Swedisli 
tlie  landing  of  the  English  on  Walche-  galleyconveyedhimtoHeisin^org, where 
rcii,  the  council  of  mmisters  Intrusted  he  landed  Oct.  20,  and  had  his  fiist  meet- 
to  him  the  charge  of  repelling  the  inva-  ing  with  king  Charles  XIIL  On  the  31st, 
sion,  lie  immediately  called  out  the  na-  he  was  presented  to  the  diet.  By  an  act 
tional  guards,  deceived  the  enemy  by  of  Nov.5,1810,theking  adopted  him;  he 
marches  and  countermarches,  and  com-  assumed  the  name  of  Charles  John,  and 
jielled  them  to  evacuate  the  island.  From  took  the  oath  as  crown-prince  and  heir  of 
tiiat  time  the  prince  lived  in  the  bosom  of  the  throne ;  aiter  which  ceremony,  he  rc- 
his  farailj^  sometimes  in  the  countiy,  some-  ceived  the  homage  of  the  estates.  To  his 
times  at  Paris ;  and  hei-e  the  depudea  of  son  Oscar  was  granted  the  title  of  diike  of 
Sweden  brought  him,  in  September,  1810,  S&dermannlani  His  wife  came  to  Stock- 
information  of  his  appointment  as  succett-  holm,  Jan,  7, 1811,  but  returned  to  Paris, 
Eorto  thethrone,andcrown-piiHceofthi8  where  she  hved,  till  some  years  suice,  wn- 
kmgdom.  Kmg  Charles  XlII  had  pro-  der  the  title  of  couniessq/'GtriWaiiit  The 
posed  hun  for  his  successor,  on  the  I8th  king  being  attacked  with  sickness  in  the 
of  August,  to  the  estates,  and  the  commit-  following  year,  he  committed  to  the  crown- 
tee  of  the  estates,  selected  for  the  purpose,  prince,  March  17, 1811,  though  with  some 
chose  him,  August  31,  almost  unanimous-  restrictions,  the  government  of  the  Swe- 
ly,  on  condition  that  he  should  embrace  dish  monarchy,  which  he  conducted  till 
ihe  evangelical  Lutiieran  religion.    Bema-  Jan.  7,  181^  with  wisdom  and  energy. 
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He  did  much  to  promote  the  agriculture  France,  hut  only  to  guard  the  interests  of 
(an  agricultural  socie^  was  erected  under  Sweden,  while  he  promised  to  cooperate 
his  superintendence),  commerce  and  jnil-  against  Napoleon's  plana  of  conquest :  sev- 
itary  power  of  Sweden.  Meanwhile,  the  era!  times,therefore,  he  urged  the  emperor 
ojown-prince  so  fer  yielded  to  the  de-  to  make  peace.  rort[ieeareepurposc,he 
manda  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  that  wrote  to  Ney,  after  the  battle  of  Dcnne- 
Sweden  declared  war  against  Great  Brit-  witz,  Sept.  6, 1813,  Certain  it  is,  that  he 
ain  Nov.  17,  1810.  But,  after  Napoleon  endeavored  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
had  demanded,  in  vmn,  200O  Swedish  Rhme  by  the  allies,  for  the  purpose  of 
sailoiB  for  his  fleet  at  Brest,  and  Sweden  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  France 
refused  to  enforce  the  continental  system  May  18, 1813,  the  crovfn-prince  arrived  at 
in  all  its  rigor,  he  occupied  Swedish  Pom-  Stralsund,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
erania,  wi^out  giving  any  explanation  on  the  Swedish  army  in  Germany.  His  let- 
the  subject ;  and  the  French  ambassador,  ter  to  the  French  emperor,  March  21^ 
Alquier,  at  Stockholm,  used  languag*  1813,  had  been  without  effect.  Sweden 
which  implied  that  the  crown-prince  was  had  now  become  more  firmly  allied  witl 
to  have  in  view  solely  the  interest  of  England  and  Russia.  After  the  confet^ 
France,  When  Charles  XJII  resumed  ence  at  Trachenberg,  Cljarles  John  pro- 
the  govemmeni,  the  crown-prince  made  a  ceeded  to  Berhn.  He  visited,  during  the 
remarkable  report  respecting  his  adminis-  truce,  the  quartets  of  the  troops  committed 
tration  and  the  situation  of  the  kingdom,  to  him,  repaired  again  to  Stralsund,  where 
In  confoimi^  with  his  views,  the  decree  he  received  genemlMoreau,and,Aug.l], 
of  July  29, 1813,  was  issued,  by  which  the  readied  the  corps  bedeging  Stettin.  He 
Swedish  ports  were  opened  to  all  nations,  had  ilie  command  of  the  "vnUed  army  of 
This  resolution,  a  consequence  of  the  in-  JVWft  G«n»aiiy,"ooiifflsungoftheRusHan 
creasing  differences  between  Sweden  and  corps  of  Winzingerode,  Woronzow,  Czer- 
France,  was  justified  by  ttie  crown-prince  nitschew,  of  the  Engli^  under  Wahno- 
in  a  letter  to  Napoleon.  In  (he  war  be-  den,  the  Prus^an  under  Biilow,  and  the 
twecn  France  and  Rus^a,  in  181S,  Swe-  Swedish  under  the  field-marshal  SteiMn^. 
den  refiised  the  alliance  of  France,  and,  By  the  victory  at  Grossbeeren,  Aug.  33, 
in  consequence  of  the  provocations  wliich  over  the  French  marshal  Oudinot,  he 
she  had  received  fiom  that  country,  con-  saved  Berlin.  By  the  still  greater  vic^ 
eluded  a  secret  league  vrith  Russia,  at  St.  tory  at  Dennewitz,  the  issue  of  whicli 
Petersburg,  March  24,  O.  S.  (April  8),  was  decided  by  the  Prussian  general 
1815^  by  me  terms  of  which  she  promised  Biilow,  count  of  Dennewitz,  over  maisha] 
to  send  an  amw  of  35—30,000  men  to  Ney,  Sept.  6,  the  capital  of  Pruswa  was 
Germany ;  but  Rusaa  previou^y  pleated  a  second  time  saved.  Oct.  4,  the  crown- 
itselftouniteNorway  with  Sweden,  either  prince  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Rosslau.  His 
by  negotiations  or  by  force  of  arms.  (See  march,  on  the  17th,  to  Taucha,  contributed 
SchaWsTraimdePaix,\.Vn,&^.)  This  much  to  the  result  of  tlie  glorious  18th  of 
weaty,  however,  was  set  aade  at  the  meet-  October,  at  Leipac,  on  which  day  Charles 
ingof  Alexander  and  the  crown-prince  at  John  acquired  new  reputation.  On  the 
Abo,  Aug,  27, 1812,  in  orfer  that  Russia  following  day,  he  formed  a  junction  with 
might  employ,  for  its  own  defence,  its  his  allies  at  Leipsic.  While  they  pursued 
army  in  Finlmd,  which  had  been  design-  the  enenyf  in  a  direct  line  to  his  frontieis, 
ed  to  act  against  Norway,  but  was  now  Charles  John  marched  along  the  Elbe  to 
needed  on  me  Dwina.  That  treaty  is  die  MeckIenburg,againstmarshaiDavousiand 
foundation  of  the  poUlical  system  subse-  the  Danes.  Liibeck  was  soon  conquered, 
qiienlly  observed  Siy  Sweden,  and  pro-  and  the  Danish  army  separated  ftoni  the 
posed  at  that  time  by  the  crown-princ«,  French,  which  threw  itself  into  Hambui^. 
Peace  between  Sweden  and  Great  Britain  A  corps  was  left  to  prosecute  the  siege  of 
was  also  effected  at  (Erebra,  Jidy  12,  the  city,  while  the  crown-prince,  with  the 
1812,  Napoleon's  head-quartera  wero  main  army,  turned  towards  Holstein,  At 
then  between  Smolensk  and  Mracow.  the  end  of  three  montlis,  his  outposts  es- 
Sweden's  policy  requited  the  greatest  jios-  tended  to  Rissen  and  Fredericia,  and 
able  precaution :  its  formal  declaration  of  Frederic  VI,  king  of  Denmaric,  in  the 
war  against  France  was  not  therefore  treaty  of  peace  which  the  crown-prince 
made  till  Charles  John  had  reached  the  concluded  with  him,  Jan.  14, 1814,  at  Kiel, 
head-quarters  of  Alexander  and  Frederic  ceded  Norway  to  Sweden.  Hereupon 
William,  at  Trachenberg,  in  Silesia,  July  Charles  John,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
9 — 12,1813.  The  crown-prince  evidently  army,  jffoceeded  through  Hanover  to  the 
'   ■'    ■   '       '" '      jt  wish  to  attack    frontiers  of  France.    This  march,  how- 


showed  that  he  did  r 
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ever,  was  executed  so  slowly,  that,  before  ent,  prince  Oscar  (Joseph  Francis),  bom 
he  airived  at  the  theatre  of  war,  Alexander  July  4, 1799,  is  particularly  worthy  of  no- 
and  the  Wngof  Prussia  had  already  enter-  tice.  This  was  seen  at  the  confirmation 
ed  Paris,  Tho  laiJwn-priitce  of  Sweden  of  the  prince,  which  took  place  April  15, 
now  caine  to  Paris,  and  had  on  iaterview  1815,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Lh- 
■mth  the  king  of  France  in  Corapjegne,  thenui  church.  July  4,  1817,  the  prince 
but  soon  left  France,  to  undertake  the  was  declared  of  age.  He  has  subsequent- 
conquest  of  Norway,  which  had  elected  its  ly  had  a  seat  in  the  council  of  state,  and, 
former  governor  hereditary  king.  After  June  20, 1818,  the  Swedish  diet  and  the 
a  campflign  ,f  14  days,  he  compelled  the  Norwegian  storiUng  empowered  him  to 
prince  Christian  Frederic  to  make  a  treaty  exercise  plenary  regal  powere,  m  ease  of 
atMo^  Aug.  14, 1814,  by  which  Norway  the  absence  or  ackness  of  tlie  king.  June 
rect^nised  the  conqueror  as  crown-jffince  19, 1833,  prince  Oecar  tnarried  Josephine, 
of  Norway,  Nov.-  4,  1814.  {See  CSiristian  daughter  of  the  late  duke  Eugene,  of 
Frtderic,  and  NimDrnj.)  Leuchtenberg,  viceroy  of  Italy,  step-son 
Since  hisaccessioa  to  tlie  throne,  Charles  of  Napoleon,  who  bore  him  a  son  in  1826, 
XIV  has  done  every  thing  possible  in  his  who  received  the  title  of  dukt  ofSchantn. 
situation  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  Thus  the  new  dynasQr  seems  to  be  firmly 
nation,  which  called  him  to  the  throne  by  established.  Its  nrinciprd  support  is  the 
a  free  choice.  When,  on  occasion  of  a  love  of  the  people,  which  Cliarles  XIV 
conspiracy  against  him,  the  citizens  of  has  won  by  his  conduct,  equally  prudent 
Stockholm,  m  March,  1817,  solemnly  and  noble.  His  motto,  "  The  people's  love 
a^ured  him  of  their  fideh^,  he  thanked  is  my  reward"  (thlkefs  karlek  mil  feeio- 
themwiththefollowingremarkable  words;  ning),  expresses  the  character  of  his  gov- 
— "I  came  among  you  with  no  other  ere-  emment.  (See  the  Mim.  pour  strmr  It 
dentials  and  pledge  than  my  sword  and  VIEstaire  de  Ckarks  XIV,  par  Coupi  de 
my  actions.  Could  I  have  brought  with  St.  Danat  et  B.  de  SoquefoH ;  Paris,  1820, 
me  a  series  of  ancestors,  extending  back  3  vols.).  The  principal  dissatis&ction  has 
to  the  times  of  Charles  Martel,  I  should  arisen  from  the  way  in  which  he  has  sought 
have  dewred  it  only  on  your  account  For  to  regulate  the  foreign  debts  of  Sweden 
my  part,  I  am  proud  of  the  services  which  (for  example,  the  loans  of  Mr.  Frege),  and 
I  have  rendered,  and  of  the  fiime  which  it  seems  that,  in  this  case,  he  has  octed  on 
has  occasioned  my  elevation.  These  very  untenable  grounds ;  for  the  credit  of 
claims  have  been  augmented  by  the  adop-  the  crown  of  Sweden  has  been  almost 
tion  of  the  king,  and  the  unanimous  choice  annihilated  in  foreign  countries,  and  loud 
of  a  free  people.  On  this  I  found  my  complaints  have  been  made  respecting  the 
rights ;  and,  as  long  as  honor  and  justice  violation  of  acknowlei^ed  obligations, 
are  not  banished  from  the  earth,  these  He  has  done  much  ft>r  institutions  of 
rights  will  be  more  legitimate  and  sacred  instruction  and  improvement ;  in  particu- 
than  if  I  were  descended  from  Odin,  lar,  he  has  placed  the  army  and  fleet  on  a 
History  teaches  that  no  prince  has  acquired  re^ctable  footing,  has  estobljshed  a  large 
a  throne,  but  by  die  choice  of  a  nation,  or  fortified  camp  for  tiie  protection  of  the 
by  conquest.  I  have  not  opened  a  way  country,  &c.  The  memory  of  Chariica 
by  arms  to  the  Swedish  throne:  I  have  XIII  he  has  perpetuated  by  the  erection 
been  called  by  the  free  choice  of  the  na-  of  a  statue.  As  the  only  sovereign  who 
tion,  and  on  this  right  I  rely,"  &c.  In  the  has  retained  a  throne  acquired  during  the 
same  spirit  has  ho  reigned,  and  nothing  late  wars  in  Europe,  he  has  a  difiicult  part 
has  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  nation  to  play  among  the  ItgiUmatei  of  that  con- 
in  him.  He  has  manifested  the  greatest  tinent.  It  is  said  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
care  for  the  promotion  of  justice  and  the  was  negotiating,  before  the  French  were 
prosperity  of  his  subjccts,and  hosfounded  driven  from  liis  territory,  to  give  one  of 
several  useful  institutions  from  his  own  his  daughters  to  prince  Oscar,  but  that, 
ftmds.  He  combines  a  prudent  firmnciss  when  his  atuation  improved,  ho  broke 
in  the  removal  of  abuses,  and  a  wise  re-  off  the  negotiations, 
gard  for  the  general  relations  of  European  Chablbs  Emakhei  I,  duke  of  Savoy, 
policy.  Commerce  he  has  endeavored  to  Bumamed  the  Great;  bom  at  the  castle 
encourage,  by  treaties  with  the  American  of  Rivoli,  in  1563,  He  proved  his  cour- 
repubhcs  and  the  Baifc^y  states.  The  age  in  the  battles  of  Montbrun,  Vigo,  Asti, 
management  ofthe  public  debt  is  improved,  ChatiUon,  Ostage,  at  the  siege  of  Berue, 
and  the  public  credit  established  at  home,  and  on  the  walls  of  Suza,  He  formed. 
The  attention  which  he  has  paid  to  the  1590,  (be  plan  of  uniting  PVoveiice  to  his 
education    of  his    son,   the    heir-appar-  dominions.     Philip  H  of  Spain,  his  father. 
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in-law,  obliged  the  parliament  of  Aix  to  he  occupied  the  palace  Bai1>erini,  in  this 
acknowledge  him  as  the  protector  of  this  city.  Hmiling  he  always  made  bia  prin- 
provinee,  ill  order,  by  this  example,  to  in-  cipal  employment.  He  died  at  Naples 
duce  France  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Jan.  19,  1819,  of  a  relapse  of  the  gout, 
Spain  as  protector  of  the  whole  reahn.  while  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  the  king  of 
The  duke  of  Savoy,  not  less  ambitious,  the  Two  Sicihee.  His  wife  died  a  sliort 
likewise  aimed  at  thiH  crown ;  and,  after  time  previous,  in  Dec,  1818.  Charles 
tlie  death  of  Matthias,  desired  also  to  be  was  an  immense  eater, 
chosen  emperor  of  Germany,  He  like-  Charles  Louis;  archduke  of  Austria; 
wise  intended  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  son  of  tlie  emperor  Leopold  H,  and 
CyjMTis,  and  to  take  possession  of  Mace-  brother  of  the  present  emperor  Francis ; 
donia,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  oppressed  field-marsbal-general;  bom  Sept.  5,  1771. 
by  the  Turks,  otfered  hun  the  sovereignty  He  commenced  his  military  career  in£ra- 
over  their  country.  The  citizens  of  Ge-  baut,  in  the  year  1793,  commanded  the 
neva  were  obUged  to  defend  their  city,  in  vanguard  of  the  prince  of  Cobounf,  and 
1602,  against  mis  ambitious  prince,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  military  tal- 
fell  upon  them  by  night,  in  time  of  peace,  ent  and  bravery.  Shorty  after,  he  was 
(See  CeiKOO.)  Henry  IV,  who  had  reason  made  governor  of  the  Nedierlands,  and 
to  complain  of  the  duke,  and  whose  gen-  grand-cross  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa, 
eral,  the  duke  of  Lesdigui^re,  had  beaten  Iq1796,  he  was  made  field-marshalof  the 
Charles  Emanuel  several  times,  entered,  German  empire,  and  took  the  chief  com- 
at  last,  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him,  not  mand  of  the  Austrian  army  on  the  Rhine, 
disadvantageous  to  the  duke  of  Savoy;  Hefought severalsuccessMbattlesagainst 
but  he  could  not  remain  quiet,  and  began  the  French  general  Moreau,  near  Rasiadt, 
again  a  war  with  France,  Spain  and  Ger-  routed  general  Jourdan,  in  Franconia, 
many.  He  died  of  chagrin,  at  Savillon,  near  Amberg,  Wurtzburg,  fcc^  threw  tlie 
1630.  He  is  one  of  tiiose  princes  who  French  army  into  confliaon,  forced  Jour- 
render  the  surname  of  Great  suspicious,  dan  and  Moreau  to  retreat  over  die  Rhine, 
His  heart  was  as  hard  as  his  native  rocks,  and  crowned  this  victorious  campaign  by 
He  built  palaces  and  churches,  loved  and  getting  possession  of  Kehl,  after  a  hard 
patronised  the  sciences,  but  thought  Uttle  strug^e,  in  the  middle  of  the  wmter  of 
of  making  them  sources  of  happiness.  1797.    During  these  successes  in  Germa- 

CHARLEsI,kingofSpain.   (SeeCAarfes  ny,  fortune  favored  general  Bonaparte  in 

f-)  Italy.    In  the  month  of  F'ebruary  of  tlie 

Charles  IV,  long  of  Spain,  bom  at  eaine  year,  the  archduke  Charles  repaired 

Naples,  12th  Nov,,  1740,  came  to  Madrid  thithei-,  and,  jnlhemonlhof  April,  articles 

in  1759,  when  his  lather,  Charles  III,  after  of  peace  were  signed  at  Leoben.    After 

the  death  of  his  brother,  Ferdinand  VI,  tlie  unsuccessful  congress  at  Rasladl,  the 

ascended  the   Spanish  throne,  and  sue-  archduke  again  look  the  command  of  the 

ceeded  him  Dec.  1.3,  1788,    He  was  mar-  army  in  die  year  1799,  defeated  general 

ried  to  the  princess  of  Parma,  Louisa  Ma-  Jourdan  in  Suabia,  as  he  had   formerly 

ria.    Too  imbecile  to  govern,  lie  was  al-  done  in  Franconia,  and  distinguished  iiim- 

vrays  ruled  by  his  wife  and  liis  muiiscers,  selfparticulariy  at  the  battle  of  Stoekach. 

among  whom  the  prince  of  peace,  Godoy  Soon  after  this,  he  gave  proofe  of  his  great 

(q.  v.),  duke  of  AJcudia,  flrom  tlie  year  mihtary  talent  against  general  Massina,  in 

1792,  had  unbounded  influence  over  him.  a  most  difficidt  situation,  in  Switzerland. 

The  haired  which  this  fevorite  drew  on  The  impiurcd  state  of  his  health  forced 

hiniEelf  from  the  prince  of  Aelurias,  and  him  to  quit  the  field  in  1800,  when  he  was 

other  gimidees,  brought  on  a  revolution  in  elected  governor-general  of  Bohemia ;  bu" 

1808,  which  enabled  Napoleon  to  dethrone  he  had  hardly  left  the  army,  which  had 

the  Bourbons.  {SeeSpoi?i.)  Charles  abdi-  placed  its  whole  confidence  in  him,  ere 

cated  at  Aranjuea,  March  19,  revoked  tiiis  the  greatest  consternation  became  evidenl, 

abdication,  and  finally  ceded,  at  Bayonne,  After  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Hohenhn- 

iiis  right  to  the  ilirone  lo  Napoleon,  who  den,  the  French  entered  Austria,    At  ihia 

settled  on  him  for  life  the  palace  of  Com-  crisis,  the  archduke  was  again  placed  at  the 

|Megneandapensionof30million8ofriais,  head  of  the  troops,  into  whom  he  instilled 

of  which  2  millions  were  destined  for  the  fresh  courage.    At  last,  he  acceded  to  the 

queen's  jointure.   Charles  after  ft  lis  lived  at  preBminaries  of  peace,  which  were  eon- 

Compiegne  with  the  queen  and  the  prince  firmed  by  Ibe  peace  of  Luniville.     After 

of  p«ice,  but  Bubsequendy  exchanged  this  tliis,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  in 

residence   for  Rome,  where  the  climate  which  capacity  he  displayed  his  talents  in 

was  more  congenial  to  him.     From  1815,  a  new  sphere.     In  1802,  ho  refused  tlie 
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monument,  proposed  by  the  king  of  Swe-  cess   Henrietta   of  Nassau- WeHburg,  by 

den,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  to  be  erected  whom  he  lias  had   lliree  sons  and  one 

to  him  as  the  liberator  of  Germany.   In  the  daughter.     The  archduke  lives,  generally, 

campaign  of  1805,  Charles  commanded  an  quite  retired  ui  the  country. 

AuBtiian  army,  in  Italy,  ag^st  Mass^na.  Chakles  Aususroa  of  Weimar.     (See 

Whilst  affiiirs  in  Germany  were  taking  a  Weimar.) 

most  tmfortunale  mm,  and  Napoleon  had  Chahles  River  ;  a  river  in  Massachu- 

entered  the  very  heart  of  the  Austrian  setts,  which  flows  into  Boston  horbor,  di- 

proviuces,  the  archduke  gained  a  victory  viding  Boston  from  Chariestovm.     The 

over  marshal  Mass^na,  at  Caldiero,  and  source  of  the  principal  branch  is  a  pond 

led  his  army  back  to  protect  the  yet  un-  bordering  on  Hopkinton.     It  is  navigable 

conquered  provinces.    After  the  peace  of  for  lighters  and  krge  boats  to  Watcrtown, 

Presburg  was  concluded,  he  vras  elected  7  miles. 

first  chief  of  the  council  of  war,and  gen-  Chaklestok;  a  city  and  seaport  of 
eralissimo  of  the  whole  Austrian  army.  South  CaroHna,  in  a  district  of  the  same 
In  the  warofl809,in  the  month  ofApni,  name;  130  miles  8.  S.  E.  Columbia,  118 
he  advanced  into  JBavaria,  with  the  chief  N.  E,  Savannali,  590  S.  8.  W.  Baltimore ; 
part  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Here  he  was  Ion.  79°  54' W. ;  laL33°47'N.:  popula- 
opposed  by  the  whole  French  army, com-  tion  in  1790,  16,359;  in  1800,  18,712; 
manded  by  Napoleon  himself,  and  a  hard-  inl810,34,7n  ;  11,668  wliites,  and  13,043 
foughtaiidbk)ody  battle,  which  lasted  five  blacks:  in  1820,24,780;  5333  free  white 
days,  ensued;  after  which,  in  spite  of  eve-  males,  5330  free  white  females;  12,552 
ry  exertion,  the  Austrians  were  compelled  slaves,  1475  fi-ee  people  of  color.  It  is 
to  3rield  to  a  superior  force.  On  the  21et  «tuated  on  atongue  of  land  fonned  by  the 
and  !Hd  of  May  of  the  same  year,  the  arch-  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cooper  and  Ash- 
duke  gained  a  victoiy  at  Aspem,  oppo-  ley,  which  unite  jusl  below  the  city,  and 
site  to  Vienna,  and  compelled  the  French  form  a  spacious  and  conveniraU  harbor, 
to  retreat  across  the  Danube  with  great  communicating  with  the  ocean  below  Sul- 
loss.  The  battle  of  Wagram,  one  of  the  livan's  island,  7  miles  from  Charleston, 
greatest  in  liistoiy,  had  an  unfortunate  re-  At  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  there  extends, 
suit,  hut  no  censure  can  be  cast,  eitlier  on  from  shore  to  shore,  a  sand-bank,  danger- 
the  Austrian  army,  which  distinguished  ous  to  vessels,  but  having  two  channels, 
itself  by  its  bravery,  or  on  the  archduke,  the  deepest  of  which  has  16  feet  of  water 
who  vras  wounded  on  this  occasion,  lor  at  low  tide.  The  harbor  is  deiended  by 
being  compelled  to  give  way  to  a  much  fort  Pinkney  and  fort  Johnson,  which  are 
superior  force,  after  a  liattle  of  two  days,  on  islands,  the  former  3  and  the  latter  4 
during  which  they  several  times  had  Uie  mites  below  the  city ;  and  by  fort  Moultrie 
advantage,  Theur  retreat  was  elfected  on  Sullivan's  island.  Charleston  contains 
with  the  greatest  order,  and  amidst  con-  a  city-hall,  an  exchange,  a  custom-house, 
stant  fighting,  till  they  reached  Znaym,  a  guard-house,  a  theatre,  an  oiplian-house, 
where  an  armistice  put  an  end  to  the  bat-  an  hospital,  an  alms-house,  2  arsenals,  3 
tie.  Soon  after  this,  the  archduke  re-  markets,  a  college,  and  19  houses  of  pub- 
aigned  the  command,  and  has  not  since  lie  worsliip,  4  for  Episcopalians,  3  for 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  army.  He  Presbyterians,  3  for  Methodists,  3  for  Con- 
has  enriched  military  literature  with  two  gregaiioTialists,  1  for  Lutherans,  3  for  Ro- 
valuable  works— Gm/irfsatie  tfcr  Strategie  man  Catholics,  1  for  French  Protestants, 
eiiaiitai  dwch  iHe  DarsteS,uvg  des  fiid-  1  for  Baptists,  1  for  Friends,  and  a  Jews' 
zvga  von  1796,  in  DmUschUmd  (Prin-  synagogue.  The  Charieston  library  con- 
ciples  of  Strategy,  illustrated  by  tlje  Cam-  tains  about  13,000  volumes.  The  orphan 
pmgn  of  1796,  in  Germany),  Vienna,  1813,  asylum  is  a  noble  and  well  endowed  ui 
5  vols.,  witli  a  map  of  the  theatre  of  war  stitution,  which  supports  and  educates 
and  II  plans,  2d  ed. ;  and,  as  a  continua-  nearly  200  orphan  children.  There  are 
tion  of  the  same,  JHe  Gesckkhte  des  Fdd-  several  other  charitable  societies  richly 
aws  von  1799,  in  DevUddand  und  in  dtr  endowed,  particularly  the  South  Car- 
Sdaodiz  (History  of  tlie  Campaign  of  ohiia  sociew,  tlie  St.  Andrew's  society, 
1799,  in  Germany  and  Switzerland),  Vien-  and  the  Fellowship  society,  instituted 
na,  1619,  2  vois,  with  an  atlas  in  folio,  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  oi^hans. 
Botli  works  have  been  translated  into  The  ciQ'  is  regularly  Iwd  out  in  parallel 
Frencli.  After  the  return  of  Napoleon,  streets,  which  are  intersected  by  othera 
ne  was  made  governor  of  Mentz,  and  af-  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  tongue  of 
tenvarits  governor  and  cajiloin-senerai  of  land,  on  which  it  is  built,  was  originally 
Boheimii.    In  1815,  he  iiiairied  the  prin-  indented  with  creeks  and  narrow  marshes, 
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which  have  been  filled  up ;  and  it  is  drier  Gage,  governor  of  Massachusetts  bay,  gen- 
«nd  more  elevated  than  mosl  parts  of  the  etals  Howe,  Clinton,  Burgoyne,  Stc  The 
low  country  of  Soutli  Carolina.  Many  of  American  army  of  citizen-soldiers  amount- 
the  houses  ate  elegant,  and  furnished  with  ed  to  about  15,000  men,  enlisted  for  a  few 
piazzas.  It  is  much  the  largest  town  in  months,  without  organization  or  discipline. 
Ihe  slate,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  They  were  armed  with  fowling-pieces,  but 
government.  It  has  an  exteusive  com-  few  of  them  provided  with  bayonets.  The 
merce.  The  shipping  owned  here,  in  whole  was  under  the  command  of  general 
ISKt,  amounted  to  3^73  tons ;  in  1820,  Ward,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  head- 
to  38,403  tons.  That  dreadiiil  distemper,  quarters  were  at  Cambridge.  The  ri^t 
the  yellow  fever,  has  made  freqiient  rav-  wing,  under  brigadier-general  Thomas, 
ages  in  Charieston;  but  its  effects  have  occupied  the  heights  of  Rosbury;  the  left, 
been  chiefly  confined  to  persons  fi-om  under  colonel  Stark,  was  stationed  at 
more  northern  situations ;  and  the  chmate  Medford,-  The  city  of  Boston  is  built  on 
of  the  city  is  accounted  healthy  to  the  na-  a  small  peninsula,  having  the  town  of 
tive  mhabitants,  more  so  than  thatof  most  Chailestown,  also  built  on  a  peninsula, 
othwAtlantictownsintheSouthemStates.  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  arm  of 
Its  superior  salubrity  attracts  the  planters  the  sea,aboutl500  ieetwide,onthe  north. 
from  flie  surrounding  counny,  and  it  is  The  heights  of  Charlestown,  Breed's  hill 
die  fevoriW  resort  of  Qie  wealthy  from  the  (63  feet  high)  and  Bunker  hill  (110  feet 
West  Indies.  It  affords  much  agreeable  high,  about  130  rods  N.  W.  of  the  ftiv 
BOcieQ',  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  gayest  mer),  command  the  city.  The  Americans 
towns  ia  tlie  U.  Slates.  {See  Cardina,  bavm"  received  infonnation  of  the  inten- 
SouSi.)  tionof  the  British  to  occupy  these  heights, 
Chablbstown;  a  post-tovm  in  Middle-  and  advance  into  the  country,  orders  were 
sex  counQT,  Massachusetts,  one  mile  north  issued  to  colonel  Piescott  (June  16)  to  take 
of  the  centre  of  Boston ;  population,  in  possession  of  Bunker  hill  in  the  evening, 
1890,  6591.  The  principal  part  of  the  and  erect  the  fortifications  requisite  to 
town  is  finely  situated  on  a  peninsula,  defend  it.  General  Putnam  {q.  v.)  had  the 
formed  ^  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers,  superintendenceof theespedition.  Find- 
which  here  flow  into  Boston  harbor-  ing,  on  their  arrival,  that,  though  Bunker 
Chailestown  is  connected  with  Boston  by  hiU  was  the  most  commanding  position,  it 
two  bridges  across  Charles  river ;  with  was  too  far  from  the  enemy  to  annw  hia 
Chelsea  and  Maiden  by  two  odiers  across  shipping  and  army,  the  provincials  deter- 
Mystic  river,  and  with  Cambridge  by  a  mined  to  fortify  Breed's  hill,  and  began 
bridge  across  a  bay  of  Charles  river.  It  is  tijeir  labor  soon  after  midnight.  Every 
a  pleaswit  and  flotirishing  town,  the  largest  tiling  had  been  conducted  with  so  much 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  advanta-  silence,  that  the  British  were  not  aware  of 
geously  situated  for  trade  and  manufac-  their  presence  till  day-break,  when  the 
tures.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  ships  of  war  and  floating  batteries,  which 
the  state  prison,  the  Massachusetts  hospi-  lay  in  tiie  harbor  of  Chariestown,  t(^ether 
tal  for  the  insane,  a  market-bouse,  alms-  with  a  ballery  on  Coop's  hill,  opened  a 
house,  Mid  five  houses  of  public  worship,  heavy  fire  on  me  redoubt  which  had  been 
One  of  the  principal  navy-yards  in  the  U.  completed  during  the  nighl.  The  Amer- 
States  occupies  about  60"  acres  of  land,  in  icons,  meanwhile,  continued  their  labor, 
Ihe  south.<ast  part  of  this  town.  It  is  until  they  had  tiirown  up  a  small  breast- 
enclosed,  on  the  land  side,  by  a  wall  of  worfc,  extending  north,  from  the  east  side 
solid  masonry,  and  contmns,  besides  other  of  the  redoubt,  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
buildings,  several  arsenals,  magazines  of  About  one  o'clock,  the  British,  under  gen- 
public  stores,  and  three  immense  edifices,  eral  Howe,  lauded  at  Moiton's  point,  in 
each  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  a  Charlestown,  without  opposition.  Here 
ship  of  100  guns,  witii  all  tiie  apparatus  they  waited  ftir  reinforcements,  which 
for  its  construction.  Bunker  hill,  on  arrived  soon  after.  The  whole  number 
which  was  fought  one  of  the  moM  cele-  amoimied  to  about  5000  men,  with  6  field- 
brated  battles  of  the  American  revohition,  pieces  and  howitzers.  The  original  de- 
is  in  this  town,  (For  an  account  of  the  tachment  of  provincials  amounted  to  1000 
events  which  brought  on  the  batfle,  see  men,  with  3  field-pieces.  They  had  been 
Matsadinsttti,  and  United  States.)  The  reinforced  by  about  die  same  numbei, 
British  army  in  Boston  had  been  increased  among  whom  were  the  New  Hampsliire 
toaboutlO,600men,l^thearrivalofrein-  troops,  imder  colonel  Stark.  General 
forcemeuts,towai-ds  tiie  end  of  May,  1775,  Pomer^y,  and  general  Warren,  president 
and  was  under  the  command  of  ceije.-s!  oflhe  provincial  congress,  joined  the  ranka 
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B3  Toluntocrs.  The  troops  od  the  open  bom  at  Carlton  house,  Jan.  7,  1796,  and 
ground  formed  a  cover  from  the  musketry  passed  the  firet  years  of  her  life  under  the 
of  tlie  enemy,  by  pulling  up  the  rail  fences,  eyes  of  her  mother,  who  watched  over  her 
placing  them  at  small  distances  apart  in  with  the  fondest  afTection.  She  was  after- 
parallel  lines,  and  filling  up  the  inlorrening  wards  placed  under  the  care  of  lady  Clif- 
space  with  new-mown  grass.  The  British,  ford,  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter  superin- 
columns  now  moved  forward,  under  gen-  tended  her  studies.  These  were  cafcukt 
eral  Howe,  to  the  attack  of  the  rail  fraice,  ed  to  prepare  her  to  become,  one  day,  the 
and,  under  general  Pigot,  to  attack  the  queen  of  a  great  nation,  and  she  wa* 
breastwoik  and  redoubt.  The  Americans  obliged  to  attend  to  them  from  morning  to 
impatiently  withheld  their  fire  until,  ac-  evening.  She  is  stud  to  have  been  well 
cording  to  the  words  of  Putnam,  "they  acquainted  mth  the  principal  ancient 
saw  the  white  of  their  enemies'  eyes,"  writers,  and  with  tlie  history  and  statistics 
The  British  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  of  the  European  states,  especidly  with 
Had  they  charged,  they  would  probably  the  constitution  and  laws  of  her  native 
have  been  more  succeaalul,  as  the  Ameri-  country.  She  spoke,  with  ease,  French, 
can  troops  were  abnost  entirely  destitute  of  German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  sung  well, 
bayonets.  A  second  attack,  during  which  played  on  the  harp,  piano  and  guitar,  and 
the  village  of  Charlestown  was  burned  to  sketched  landscapes  from  nature  mth 
the  ground,  was  attended  with  the  same  much  taste.  Her  style  of  writing  was 
result.  But  the  Ainericajis  had  nearly  ex-  pleaang,  and  she  was  fond  of  poetry.  In 
pended  their  ammunition,  and  their  com-  the  tmfortunate  dissensions  between  her 
■nunication  with  the  main  army  was  inter-  fother  and  mother,  ette  inchned  to  the  side 
nroted  by  the  fire  of  the  floating  batteries,  of  the  latter.  The  prince  of  Orange  wa-s 
which  enfiladed  Charlestown  neck.  The  fixed  upon  as  her  future  husband,  and  the 
English  now  ralhed  for  a  thuii  attack,  de-  nation  desired  their  union,  because  the 
teimined  to  concentrate  their  forces  on  the  prince  had  been  educated  m  England,  and 
redoubt  and  breastwork,  and  to  charge ;  at  was  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  m- 
tlie  same  time,  their  ardllery  turned  the  left;  terests  of  the  people.  After  having  com- 
of  the  breastwoik,  enfiladed  the  line,  and  pleted  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Ox- 
sent  then-  balls  directly  into  the  redoubt,  ford,  he  had  served  in  the  British  army  in 
The  Americans,  afler  resisting  with  stones  Spdn,  and  distinguislied  himself  The 
and  the  butts  of  their  guns,  retreated  under  union,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  dis- 
a  heavy  fire.  They  were,  however,  not  inclination  of  the  princess.  In  the  mean 
pursued  veiT  warmly,  and  drew  off  with  an  time,  she  was  introduced  at  court,  in  18J5, 
mconsiderable  loss.  They  had  115  killed,  on  her  19th  birth-day.  The  princess,  who, 
among  whom  vras  generd  Wmren  (q.  v.),  in  any  situation,  would  have  been  an  onia- 
30Swounded,and30madeprisoners.  The  ment  to  her  sex,  displayed  an  anient  but 
British  loss  was  1054  killed  and  wounded,  generous  dispoation,  and  independence 
June  17th,  1835,  the  50th  anniversary,  of  and  loftiness  of  sentiment.  She  often  sud 
this  battle  was  commemorated  by  a  public  that  queen  Ehzabeth  must  be  the  model 
celebration,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  of  an  English  queen ;  and  some  persons 
Bwnktr  kill  mtmument  was  laid.  even  thought  there  was  a  resemblance 

Charlevoix,  Peter  Frauds  Xavier  de,  between  them.    In  1814,  prince  Leopold 

ft  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  St  Quentin,  of  Cobui^  visited  England,  in  the  suite  of 

in  1682,  and  taught  lan^ages  and  philos-  the  allied  sovereigns,  who  went  to  London 

ophy  with  some  reputation.    He  was,  for  after  the  peace  of  Paris.    His  cultivated 

some  years,  a  missionaty  in  Atnerica,  and,  mind  and  amiable  manners  having  made 

on  his  return,  had  a  chief  share  in  the  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  princess, 

Jownal  de  Tiieoxix  for  22  years.    He  died  he  was  peimitted  to  sue   for  her  hand, 

in  1761,  greatly  esteemed  for  his  high  Their  marriage,  the  result  of  persontd  ui- 

moral  character  and   extensive   le-aming.  clination,  was  solemnized  May  2,  1816. 

Of  his  works,  the  Histmre  Ginerale  de  hi  The  prince  (whom  Napoleon  declared,  at 

AoimeHeJVance  is  the  most  valuable.  This  St  Helena,  one  of  the  finest  men  he  had 

describes  his  own  experience,  and  the  ever  seen)   loved  her  with   tenderness, 

manners  and  customs  of  the  native  Amer-  They  were  always  together,  rode  out  in 

icai^  for  which  he  is  often  quoted,  as  a  wri-  company,  visited  the  cottages  of  the  coim- 

ter  of  good  authority.    His  style  is  simple  try  people,  and  exhiWted  a  pleating  pictiue 

and  unafiected,  but  not  perfectly  correct  of  conjugal  love.    They  seldom  left  Clar- 

Charlotte   ArousTA,    daughter  of  enton,  and  only  went  to  London  when 

queen  Caroline  (q.  v.)  and  George  IV,  and  their   presence   at  court  was  necessary, 

die  wife  of  prince  Leo|H)ld  of  Ooljiu^,^vas  Their  domestic  life  resembled  that  of  a 
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private  family :  after  dinner,  ihey  painted  pkce.  He  w-as  represented  as  an  oM  tnan, 
together,  end  the  evenings  were  devoted  with  a  giooniy  aspect,  matted  beard,  and 
to  music  or  reading.  Meanwhile,  the  na-  tattered  garments.  (Respecting  the  Egyp- 
lion  anuously  expected  the  moment  when  tian  origin  of  this  fable,  see  Cemetery,  and 
the  princess,  who  was  higlily  beloved,  E^ptiaji  Mythology.) 
should  become  a  mother.  The  expecta-  CH4ii03T{Annand  Joseph  deB^thune), 
tions  which  had  been  eutertajned,  how-  dulte  of,  bomat  VersaiUeB.in  ITSBjawor- 
ever,  were  disappointed  by  a  memature  thydeacendantof  his  great  ancestor  Sully, 
delivery.  England  soon  conceived  new  distinguished  himself,  on  many  occasions, 
hopes :  but,  Nov.  5, 181 7,  after  three  days  of  in  the  miliiaiy  service  of  his  country.  He 
Buffering,  die  princess  was  deUvered  of  a  was  the  ftiend  and  father  of  his  soldiei^ 
dead  child.  A  few  hours  aiier  her  deliv-  and  rewarded  the  brave  fiom  his  own 
ery,  she  was  seized  with  convuMoiB,  and  resources.  In  1758,  he  sent  all  hie  place 
breathed  her  last  The  phyacian  who  to theniint,tOBUpplythenece58iliesof die 
had  attended  her  shot  himseE  state.  The  peace  concluded  m  1763  re- 
CttiRLOTTENBORO  J  a  residence  of  the  stored  him  to  a  more  quiet  sphere  of  use- 
king  of  Prussia,  built  by  Sophia  Chariotte,  ftdnees ;  yet  he  did  not  discontinue  his 
the  firat  queen  of  Prussia,  on  the  banks  of  lovorB  towards  the  soldiere  whom  he  had 
the  Spree,  about  three  miles  from  Berim,  commanded,  lie  was  particularly  active 
witha  beautiful  garden.  The  town,  which  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  public 
has  lately  grown  up,  contains  430  houses,  instruction.  Long  before  the  revolution, 
of  which  a  large  number  are  public  houses,  he  abohslied  the  feudal  services  on  his 
and  4700  mhSiilants.  A  beaudfiil  ^valk  estates,  and  wrote  'against  feudal  inslim- 
leads  through  the  park  of  Berlin  to  Char-  tions.  He  established  charitable  institu- 
loEienburg,whichisafavoriieresortofthe  tions  in  sundiy  parishes,  provided  for  die 
citizens  of  Berlin.  In  the  garden  adjoin-  support  and  instruction  of  orphans,  em- 
ing  the  casde  is  the  tomb  of  the  late  queen  ploved  physicians  and  midwives,  founded 
Louisa,  by  the  Matuaiy  Ranch.  Chwlot-  and  Kberally  endowed  an  hospital.  In  a 
leubui^  contains  one  of  the  best  acaderaiea  year  of  dearth,  he  imported  grain  into 
of  Gerinaiiy,thatofMesaieursCauer,who  Calius  at  his  own  expense.  In  the  pixmn- 
fbnnerly  tan^t  at  Berlin.  cial  assemblies,  he  spoke  agtunst  the  cor- 
Cbarlottesvilm;  ;  a  post-town,  and  vits.  In  the  assembly  of  the  notables,  he 
capital  of  Albemarle  county,  Vii^inia ;  40  declared  himself  for  an  equal  disoibution 
miles  E.  S,  E.  Staunton,  86  W.  N.  W.  of  die  public  burdens.  Tlie  revolution 
Richmond  j  lat  38°  2'  N. ;  Ion.  78°  52'  W.  broke  out.  Before  the  decree  relative  to  a 
It  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  one  mile  from  patriotic  contribution  appeared,  he  made  a 
the  Rivanna,  and  is  laid  out  in  squares  of  volimiary  present  of  100,000  francs  !o  the 
three  or  four  acres.  The  university  of  state.  During  thereign  of  terror,  he  retir- 
Vir^nia  was  established  here,  by  ihe  le^  ed  to  Meillant,  where  he  was  airested,  and 
Ialure,inI8I7.  The  buildings  comprise  10  did  not  obliun  his  Uberlj  until  afterthe 
pavilions,  for  the  accommodation  of  pro-  i)th  Thermidor.  In  the  testimonies  given 
fessors ;  109  dormitories  and  6  hotels,  for  in  his  behalf  by  tlie  revolutionary  commit- 
ihe  lod^ng  and  dieting  of  the  students,  tees,  be  was  called  die  father  and  benefac- 
The  site  is  a  lilile  distance  out  of  the  vil-  tor  of  suflering  hunianiw.  He  returned  to 
lage,  and  occupies  200  acres.  The  iiisti-  Meillant,  where  he  established  an  agricul- 
tution  is  to  receive  annually,  from  the  tural  society.  No  sacrifice  was  too  great 
Vimnia  literary  fund,  the  sum  of  815,000.  for  him,  and  bis  vast  fiiitune  was  scarcely 
Chahon,  in  mythology ;  die  son  of  Er-  sufficient  for  his  enterprises.  He  died  Oct. 
ebuaandNox.  It  washis  office  to  feny  27, 1800,  of  die  small-pox,  lamented  by  the 
die  dead,  in  his  crazy  boat,  over  the  dark  people,  whose  benefactor  he  had  been, 
floods  of  Acheron,  over  Cocytus,  resound-  Ch4RPentier,  I.  F.  G. ;  aman_  who  did 
iug  with  the  dolefiil  lamentations  of  the  much  to  improve  the  art  of  miniug.  He 
dead,  and,  finally,  over  die  Styx,  dreaded  was  bom  in  1738,  and  died  in  1805.  He 
even  by  the  immortals.  The  shades  were  was  one  of  the  profe^ois  in  die  mining 
each  obliged  to  pay  him  an  obolus,  which  academy  at  Freyburg,  in  Saxony, 
was  put,  at  the  lime  of  burial,  into  the  Chart.  (See  Map^ 
mouth  of  the  deceased.  Those  who  could  ChartaMaona.  {See  Magtm  Chaiia.) 
not  pay  the  fare,  or  had  been  so  inifiirtu-  Chabte  Cosstitutionnelle  (eomtitu- 
nateastofindno  graveintheupper*vorld,  tional  charter)  is  die  ftmdamental  law  of 
were  compelleil  to  wander  on  flie  desolate  the  French  realm,  pven  by  king  Louis 
banksoftheAchei-on,dllCharonwaspl(!as.  XVIII  (q.  v.)  June  4,  1814,  when  he  re- 
ed to  carry  them  over  to  dieir  final  resting-    turned  fiwn  England.    It  is  one  of  dioae 
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instruments,  which  are  called,  in  French,  lablo  and  sacred.  His  roinistera  are  re- 
oclroy^ ;  that  is,  suchas  are  gi-aoted  by  tiie  sponsible.  To  the  km?  klone  belonga  the 
sovereign  power  ot  the  king,  and  are  not  a  executive  power  (an.  13).  The  kme  ia 
compact  between  the  people  and  riie  ruler,  supreme  chief  of  tlie  slate  and  commander 
nor  a  constitution  framed  by  the  people  of  the  sea  and  land  forces;  be  declares 
themselves.  The  charter  uses  tlie  words  war,  makes  aU  appointments,  and  estab- 
JVous  avmis  accordi  et  accwdom,  fait  cm-  lishes  regulations  and  ordinances  necessary 
cessMii  et  ocbvi  a  no»  sig'tts,  &c  The  fortheexecutionof  the  laws  and  the  safety 
word  dMde  was  chosen  as  calling  to  of  the  state  (art  14).  The  legislative  pow- 
mmdtheold  charters  granted  in  France,  er  rests  jointly  in  tie  king,thechamberof 
for  instance,  la,  duaie  aux  JVunnands.  peers,  and  the  chamber  of  deputies  (art. 

The  French  charter  consists  of  76  aiti-  15).  The  kmg  proposes  the  laws  (art.  16)  * 
cles,  and  some  preliminary  remarks,  in  The  chambers  may  petition  him  to  pro- 
which  the  kmg  acknowledges  the  necesa-  pose  a  law  (art.  19).  If  the  petition  is 
ty  of  a  constitutional  charter,  as  demanded  rejected,  it  cannot  be  taken  up  durine  the 
bjf  the  qjirit  of  the  age  and  the  stale  of  same  session  (art  31).  The  civil  lU  is 
1  ranee,  and  cidaiit  aa  weu  des  ajgtU,  adds  fixed  during  the  iiist  session  of  the  cham- 
Ihis  instrument  to  the  grants  of  the  ancient  bers,  after  the  accession  of  a  king,  for  the 
kingsofFrance,anddeclaresthat  he  gives  whole  duration  of  his  reign  (art  &}  The 
nvoluntanig,  and  by  the  free  exercise  of  peeis  of  France  are  nominated  by  tlie 
his  royal  authority,  for  himself  and  liis  sue-  king.  Then-  dignity  is  either  granted  for 
eessors.  Aiticles  1  to  13  uiclusive  contain  life,  or  made  hereditary,  according  to  his 
the  public  right  of  the  French  (^i/Bufiiic  ])leasure.  Their  number  is  unlimited 
dei  Frangais).  This  portion  of  tlie  CAar(e  (art.  37).  The  peere  cannot  meet  without 
issomethmgofthenatureofabillof  rights,  the  chamber  of  deputies  is  also  in  session 
Those  from  13  to  23  inclusive  contaui  the  (art.  36).  Peers  enter  the  chamber  at  the 
former  du  gmvemement  du  roi,  which  de-  age  of  35  years,  but  have  not  the  right  to 
termme  the  preo^atives  of  the  king,  and  vole  or  speak  until  the  age  of  30  (art  28). 
his  relation  to  the  other  branches  of  gov-  The  chancellor  of  Fiance  presides  over 
emment  Those  from  24  to  34  inclusive  the  peers ;  in  bis  absence,  a  peer  nomi- 
relale  to  the  constitution  of  the  chamber  nated  by  the  king  (art.  29).  Rlembera  of 
ofpeeis;  35— 53  relate  to  the  chamber  of  the  king's  &mily,and  princesoftheblood 
deputiesofthedepartments;54— 56,tothe  are  peers  by  birth,  but  have  no  right  to 
mimstry;57— 68,totheJHdiciazy;69— 74,  vote  before  the  age  of  35  years,  and  the 
contaan  parUcular  rights  guarantied  by  ihe  king  must  permit  them  U>  take  tlieir  seats 
slate ;  75  and  76  contain  transitory  articles  for  each  sesion  by  a  particular  message  ■ 
(oHiefca  (ran*i(oires).  The  first  article  de-  otherwise  every  thing  done  by  the  cham- 
clares  all  Frenchmen  equal  in  the  eye  of  her  in  their  presence  is  void  (art.  30, 311 
the  law  (ies  fl-anp oi*  soni  igaua:  devani  la  The  debates  of  the  peers  are  secret  (art 
Im,  quels  que  atnent  d'aHleurs  lews  tUna  et  ^j.  The  chiuuher  of  peers  takes  cogni- 
kurs  mngs).  All  cidzens  are  taxed  ui  zanceof  high  treason  and  attempts  ae^nst 
proportion  to  their  property  (art  3),  and  the  safety  of  the  state  (art.  33).  Peers 
are  admissible  to  all  civil  and  militaiy  can  be  arrested  and  tried  only  by  the 
offices  [art.  3).  All  forms  of  rehmon  are  chamber  to  which  they  belong  (art.  34). 
tolerated  and  protected;  but  the  Catholic  The  chajuber  of  deputies  is  composed  of 
k  declared  the  rehgion  of  the  state.  Art.  the  deputies  elected  by  the  electoral  col- 
8  recognises  the  hberty  of  the  press,  but  leges  in  the  departments  (art  35).  By  the 
reserves  the  right  of  makmg  laws  against  terms  of  the  cliarter,  the  deputies  were  to 
the  abuse  of  this  privilege.  Twelve  such  be  elected  for  five  yeai«,  but  the  period 
addiuonal  laws  are  referred  to  m  an  edi-  has  since  been  extended  to  seven  years, 
tionoftbe  CAorie  printed  1828,  (See  Tii-  (See  Septennial  Etectians.)  To  bei-ome 
lite.)  Art.  9  deckres  all  proper^'  inviola-  acquainted  witli  the  rules  relating  to  elec- 
ble,  not  excepting  the  national  estates,  so  tions,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  not  merely 
called,  that  is,  such  as  belonged  to  the  the  Charle,  but  also  the  laws  of  Feb  5 
king,  clergy  and  ndDiliiy  before  the  revolu-  1817,  March  25, 1816,  June  19, 1820.  Id 
tion,  and  were  sold  dunng  its  continuance.  1834,  tlie  ministry  obtained  the  repeal  of 
Art.  11  declares  a  general  amnesty,  as  re- 
gards votes  and  opinions  previous  to  the  *  Therefore  ihe  French  laws  be™  ilnis  — Lonis 
restoration.  (See  Amnesty,)  A  law  of  "T  Cliaries,  &.c.,  par  la  grAce  £  r'  ~  -  - 
amnesty  was  also  passed  Jan.  11,  1816.  ™*."B^,.fT„"\,  "■*'"'^'  ^  "™f 
The  conscription  is  abolished  (alt.  12).  ^ii|i^  Noi's  A^OBsXEXt'' 
The  person  of  tlie  king  is  declared  invio-     kuke,  ce  qui  suit. 
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■It.  3?,  which  requiree  &  Mh  part  of  the  63,  63).  The  debates  in  the  courta  are 
cliamber  to  be  anmiallv  elected— a  change  public  in  criminal  cases,  unless  pubhcily, 
which  much  diminishes  the  hidependence  in  a  given  caae,  would  be  imunous  to  the 
of  tlie  body.  This  is  a  Bubject  of  great  morals  of  the  community  (art.  64).  The 
complaint  in  the  nation.  The  hberal  part  jmyis  preserved  (art.  65),  Confiacahon  is 
of  the  nation  are  looking  with  great  ansi-  for  ever  aboUshed  (art.  66).  The  kmg  haa 
ety  for  a  return  to  the  provisions  of  the  the  right  of  pardoning  and  of  mitiga^g 
charter,  and  the  security  of  one  of  the  sentences  (art.  67).  The  civil  code,  and 
fundamental  rights  of  the  citizens.  (See  the  laws  existmg  at  the  lime  when  the 
Election.)  The  president  of  the  chamber  charter  was  granted,  which  are  not  con- 
of  deputies  is  appointed  by  the  king  from  trary  to  the  same,  rem^  in  force  until 
among  five  deputies,  presented  by  the  they  are  legally  changed  (art  68).  The 
chamber  (art  43).  The  sessions  of  the  public  debt  is  guarantied.  Every  kind  of 
chamber  of  deputies  ai«  public,  but,  on  etimigement  entered  into  by  government 
the  request  offive  members,  it  must  form  wifli  its  creditois  is  mviolable  (art.  70). 
itself  mto  a  secret  committee  (art.  44).  The  old  nobiUW  resume  then  titles ;  the 
The  chamber  divides  itself  into  bweuux,  new  preserve  theirs.  The  kmg  creates 
which  discuss  die  propoations  made  by  nobles  according  to  his  pleasure ;  but  he 
the  king.  No  amendment  (q.  v.)  to  a  kw  does  not  thus  exempt  from  any  duty  or 
can  be  made,  if  it  has  not  been  proposed  burthen  (art.  71),  The  legion  of  honor  is 
or  sanctioned  by  the  king,  and  discussed  maintained  (arL  73).  The  colonics  are 
by  the  bweaux,  i.  e^  committees  (art.  45,  governed  by  particular  laws  and  regula- 
46).  The  deputies  receive,  first,  all  die  tions  (art.  73).  The  king  and  his  succes- 
propoations  of  the  king  respecting  taxes,  sore  shall  swear  to  observe  the  present 
and  not  till  after  discusaon  in  this  body  are  constitutional  charter  (art  74). 
these  hills  sent  to  die  peers  (art.  47).  No  However  unsatisfied  a  great  portion  of 
tax  can  be  imposed  witiiotit  the  consent  thepeopleniajhavebecn,inthebegmmng, 
of  both  chambeis  and  the  king's  sanction  with  this  constitution,  granted  by  tiie  king% 
(art,  48).  Land  taxes  can  be  imposed  only  sovereign  authority,  it  has  now  become 
for  one  year.  Indirect  taxes  may  be  laid  dear  to  the  nation ;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
for  several  yeais  (art,  49).  The  king  con-  the  party  of  the  old  nobili^  does  not  uitend 
vokes  both  the  chambers  each  year.  He  to  preserve  even  these  imperfect  founda- 
can  dissolve  that  of  the  deputies,  but  tions  of  a  constimtional  monarchy,  but 
must,  in  this  case,  convoke  another  witiiln  considers  them  merely  as  the  means  of 
three  months  (art.  50).  No  bo<Uly  con-  quieting  pubUc  opinion  for  die  present, 
straint  can  be  imposed  upon  a  deputy  and  os,  in  reahty,  the  first  step  in  the  return 
during  the  sesaon,  or  for  six  weeks  before  to  the  old  state  of  thiiws.  Vive  la  charle ! 
or  after,  in  consequence  of  any  civil  pro-  is  the  watch-word  of  one  par^,  white 
cess(art.51).  During  the  session,  no  mem-  Vivek  Sm!  is  that  of  the  other ;  andlhe 
bercanbeprosecutedorarrestedonacrim-  wish  of  the  former  is,  pethaps,  more  an- 
inal  charee,  except  with  the  permission  of  cere  than  that  of  the  latter ;  for,  the  more 
the  chamber,  in  consMuence  of  his  being  attentively  we  comider  the  measures  of 
guite  of  a  flagrant  offence  {art.  52).  No  the  vltraToyalisls,  as  they  are  called,  the 
petition  to  eitiier  of  the  chambers  is  per-  more  clearly  we  perceive  that  their  ulti- 
mitted  to  be  made  verbally  at  their  bar.  It  mate  object  is  not  the  establishment  of  the 
must  be  delivered  in  writing  {art,  53).  (See  royal  power,  but  that  their  present  policy 
Bar.)  The  ministers  of  slate  may  be  is  to  extend  it  merely  as  a  necessary  pre- 
mwnbers  of  either  chamber,  and  must  be  liminary  to  the  recovery  of  tiiose  privileges, 
heard, if  they  demand  it,  l^tiiepeemas  theabuseofwhichwastheprincipalcause, 
well  as  by  the  deputies  (art,  54).  The  and  theh  annihilation  the  first  consequence, 
chamber  of  deputies  alone  has  the  right  to  of  the  revolution.  The  restoration  of  the 
impeach  the  ministers;  the  peers,  to  try  confiscated  estates  of  tiie  emigrants,  the  re- 
them  (ait.  55).  Ministeis  can  only  be  im-  establishment  of  tiie  seigneunal  rights,  feu- 
peached  for  treason  and  extortion  (conciw-  dal  taxes,  litiies,  and,  above  all,  the  exclu- 
SMn,art.56J,  All  justice  emanates  from  the  sive  right  to  the  higher  offices  in  state  and 
king(art.57).  The  judges  appointed  by  the  church,  are  so  openly  demanded,  that  the 
king  are  not  removable  (ait.  58).  The  jus-  K!rm  «%neur  has  already  been  heard  in 
tices  of  the  peace,  though  appointed  by  the  the  chamber  of  depntiee.  The  contest  on 
king,  are  removable  (art.  61).  No  one  can  the  following  question  is,  therefore,  of 
be  tried  except  before  the  ordinary  judges ;  vital  importance :— whetiier  tlie  king  grant- 
therefore  no  extraordinary  tribunals,  nor  ed  the  Charte  of  his  own  autiiority,  as  an 
'    ■         o  called,  can  be  created  (art.    edict  resting  solely  on  tiie  royal  will,  and 
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bindiig  neither  ihe  monmh  himrelf  nor  place  of  parehment,  wMch  wm  aftenvarf. 
h,  .„cc.,.o»  (whoh  ,,  tbe  aaenion  of  cut  .,u„der  in  m  indenied  Imrn,  mS 
Ih.  royaiiat,) ;  or  wliettar,  by  a,  fte  liin,  the  Stthig  of  tbe  »overal  part,  to  each 
concluiled  an  nrevemUe  compact  witE  other  was  conaideretl  neceain.  to  prove 
me  nation,  decJating  the  common  wiil,  as  their  genuhieneaj,  (It  was  also  customa- 
Z,  ™i'f  "P™"!«™  »f  the  French  ly  to  writ,  a  woiJ,  commonlj  tbe  word 
people.  JHanyife*nteyrfasnUesist,whicb  cftirogrttpftum,  lengthwise  between  die  two 
n  ?  r  •«Pres.ly  promised  by  the  histniments,  and  cnt  it  h,  two,  whence 
CtoK  to  b.  snpplled  (as,  for  nManec,  sneh  an  Instrament  was  called  cKr<gra- 
more  de«mto  pnmjon.  with  respect  to  ph,m.)  ThU  method  has  also  heM?ro- 
ihe  responsibility  of  pnbbc  officers),  or  Kited  toss,  means  of  securing  certH. 
tacitly,  as  necefaaty  to  complete  it  (among  catcs  of  stock  flom  behig  counterfeited : 
winch  must  be  reckoned,  particularly,  «  they  are  bound  up,  and  then  cut  out, 
beoerfonn  of  adminimtion  in  the  Mp-  so  that  each  number  must  lit  tbe  pa^ 
Mate  municipahties).  Those  abuses  with  belongmg  Ki  it  remaming  hi  tbe  book, 
which  Napoleon's  govenment  has  been  CJortai  per  cmco.  or  pis- ~l«.  signi- 
pnncipally  reproacEed,  the  aibitKuy  ad-  had,  hi  tlio  middle  aii.  Starters  Bgied 
inmistration  under  constitutional  forms,,  only  by  a  ei»ss  or  pJioi  for  want  of  the 
the  prclectnitji,  »id  the  b.re.^aey  knowlodgeof  writing  in  the  signor.  The 
^  ito...l,  from  tb.  mmi«er  «,  the  ngnUcation  wliicb  S  now  usually  ailixad 
™»c,  are  si^  the  same.  The  com-  fo  the  won!  ciortcr,  meanbg  a  dicument 
mumtjes  and  departments  have  not  re-  rekthig  to  pubhc  law,  tbe  constitution  of 
^ed  the  free  and  independent  adminis-  a  state,  or  some  parts  of  it,  likewise  oriem- 
mition  of  their  domestic  concerns,  which  ated  m  England,  where  tbe  royal  gilnts 
had  been  secured  to  ihcm  by  Ute  fim  of  certaui  privile|i.totown.or  JflnfcT 
hws  of  the  revolution,  and  which.mdeed,  por.tions  are  styled  AM,t  libertalnm,  or 
constitutes  one  ot  the  prnicipal  conditions  cAortera.  No  European  nation  has  set  so 
on  whwh  the  welfatc  of  the  nation  de-  high  a  value  on  documents  of  diis  nature, 
pends.  But  the  detennuiation  of  diia  none  has  mamtained  its  ancient  rights  and 
pomt  by  hiw  IS  one  of  the  most  difficult  hbenies  with  so  much  care  and  jealousy, 
questions  that  can  arise,  and  deserves  the  as  the  English ;  for  which  reason  the  bt- 
most  manffe  considerauon,  because  it  op-  eraUireoftbis  department  is  richer  among 
(nates  directly  upon  die  people,  and  con-  them  than  in  any  other  nation.  Smcl 
(»rris  mtorosts  which  are  dear  ahkc  to  the  1783,  when  the  Dmmiiy-Sotk,  that  cel- 
ncb  and  the  poor.  The  kw  proposed  to  ebrated  account  of  hmded  preperty.  or 
fto  depuuesm  the  session  of  Ifel  bore  regiaoranddescrijitionofallfcudiesiies, 
ftostmnpof  themmistryof  that  Ume,at  m  the  tin.  of  wSliam  I  (commenced  i3 
fto  head  of  wliich  was  P«,,uier,  who,  1«30,  and  finished  m  10851  was  printed  at 
tbmking  that  tbe  anstociais  might  be  tbeeipen.eofparhamont,Jid  paiticuhuly 
lESj  ;  msBuments  of  the  goveniment,  «nee  1800,  wfen  a  conlmltterof  parhs- 
"^.j"*"" '""'?!"*"'>"■''"*  "i™'  i""  appointed  for  the  purpSe  of 
unbiittred  one  parp  without  reconcihng  makmg  search  alter  die  ancient  docu- 
the  other.  1  he  richest  members  of  every  ments  that  might  be  stiU  extant,  and  caus- 
A^™r'm'""5*'"™!"''",°''°°«'  "5  *■"»■  »  S*  printed,  much  has  been 
to  ni«S»li«tes,  and  were  diems.lves  to  done  by  the  English  for  premoting  the 
form  a  part  of  tbem  without  the  nec^^sity  pnbUcation  of  these  monuments  of  dieir 
™^Z,  "T*;"'"?*,"''""*'  bistoryandconstinition.  Eymer-s  coUec 
magistrates,  as  well  as  those  of  the  depu-  tion  [Fadera,  Cwwi eniiones,  Liferte  el  cu- 
lancuis  of  the  cantons  and  deparimenis,  jtwcuajuc  Cenerw  ArM  pvUka  inter  Re- 
bT^™^,"  i  (forfunborinfonna-  gc.  Jh,Jl.«,  &c,  irod-Ss,  20  vok,  foL ; 
S?  T^!^^„f°n'T"r  ?°™""«o'b  IlaSiiC  l'«,  10  vols,  folio)  was,  even  in  ' 
see  i.™  Xrui,  ChirU,  K.  See.)  ffi,  ihst  edition,  veiy  complete  for  a  pri- 

.h.„S  •^""3'™»!'i««nmcntin  vat«  coUection,  and  a  model  in  i»  kild : 
fto  tnidd  e  mwu  called  carta,  .W(o  the  2d  «id  part  of  the  3d  edition  have 
dLzSS'j  1  S.™""  ""'"'  '^"'•i  «PPeai«d  under  the  direction  and  at  the 
disungmshed  by  different  name*,  accorf-  expense  of  parliament,  and  are  far  aiped- 
2  "  I  """J™  °' *•  mbjects,  or  die  or  » the  fomier.  Tbe  fint  volume  ofthis 
mmnals  on  which  thoy  were  written,  or  work  appeared  hi  1816.  Aeoordmg  to 
don  iniomal  or  external  forai.  Thus  a  tbe  report  of  the  committee,  hi  1821,45 
Kmd  01  documell^  common  in  Enghmd,  vok,  fob,  of  ancient  documenm,  bad  tlien 
arecallod  adeM,m{eM,e  .aj.nlnl,  or  been  printed  sine.  1801,  comprising  a  pe. 
PM<ta),  because  origmall,  wotum  on  one    nod  of  more  flian  700  yeare,  whicl  si3 
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gt^it  light  on  history  and  politics.    The  Euie,  over  which  is  a  bddge,  the  work  of 

ci^of  London  is  still  in  possesion  of  two  the  celebrated  Vauban.     The  principal 

ordinal  charters,  granted  by  William  I  in  trade  is  in  com,  wine  and  nianufaclured 

the  year  1066,  one  of  which  couiinnB  the  goods.    Regnier,  the  poet,  Nicole,  Briasot 

givileges  which  the  city  had  received  from  and  Desportes  were  natives  of  this  place. 
dwanl  the  Confessor,  and  the  other  be-        CaARTRECSE,  or  Great  Chabtkeuse  ; 

stows   on   it  the   fief  of  Gyddersdaur.  a  famous  Carthuaan  monastery  in  Fiance, 

They  are  handsomely  written,  in  the  An-  a  little  N.  El  of  Grenoble,  eoiuated  at  the 

glo-Saxon  language,  on  two  pieces  of  foot  of  high  mountmns.    It  was  founded  in 

parchment,  each  six  inches  in  length,  by  1066.    (See  Carthusians.) 
one  in  breadth,  the  former  consieting  of       CHAKTBnis  ;   a  daughter  of  Neptune 

nine  Unes,  the  latter  of  three.    The  seals,  and  Terra,  whom  Jupiter,  on  account  of 

though  broken  in  pieces,  are  still  attached  her  insatiable  rapacity,  hurled  into  the 

to  them,  enclosed  inalkbags.    In  France,  sea,  where  she  becwne  a  whirlpool,  and 

the  fundamental  law  of  constitutional  lib-  swdlowed  up  every  shin  that  approached 

erty,  ^ven  by  Louis  XVIII,  is  called  her.    This  mytholocicBJ  fiction  was  occa- 

Chartt  constitidioMieUe  (a.  v.).    In  1833,  sioned  by  the  whirlpool  in  the  Sicilian 

there  was  established  in  France  a  school  sea,  which  was  the  mors  dangerous  to  in- 

of  charters  (ieole  dea  chartes),  to  instruct  experienced  navigainre,  because,  in  » 


young  men  m  deciphering  and  explaining  deavoring  to  escape  it,  they  ran  the  risk 
"'le  charters  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  of  being  wrecked  upon  Scylla,  a  rock  op- 
I  be   found   in    the   French  archives,    positetoit.    Chaiybdis  is  no  longer  dread- 


There  is,  even  since  the  revolution  has  iul  to  navigators,  who,  in  a  (|uiet  s 

destroyed  so  many   documents,   an  im-  pEirticularly  if  the  south  wind  is  not  blow- 

mense  mass  of  grants,  charteis,  Stc^  writ-  mg,  cross  it  vrithout  danger.    Its  present 

tcnonparchment,manyof  great  antiquity,  names  are  Cahfaro  bbA  La  Bema.    The 

in  France.     Mr.  Isambert  has  collected,  earthquake  of  1783  is  siud  to  have  much 

in  the  pre&ce  to  vol.  1  of  his  useflil  lUai-  diminished  its  violence. 

eU  des  Andennes  JjoU  du  Soganmt,  aecu-  CnASE,  Samuel,  a  celebrated  judge,  and 

rate  and  extenmve  infonnation  respecting  one  of  the  signets  of  the  declaration  of  in- 

the  catalogues,  descriptions,  places  of  de-  dependence,  was  bom  April  17, 1741,  in 

poeit,  &c.  of  charteis.  Somerset  county,  Maryland,    ffis  father, 

CHARTEK-PiRTY  is  a  Contract   under  a  learned  clereymawi  instructed  him  in 

hand  and  seal,  executed  by  the  freighter  the    ancient   classics,  and  subsenuentiy 

and  the  tnaster  or  owner  of  a  ship,  con-  placed  him  at  Annapolis  as  a  sludent  of 

taining  the  tenns  upon  which  the  ship  is  law.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 

hired  to  fi^ight.    The  masters  and  own-  age  of  20.    His  talents,  industry,  intrepid- 

ers    usuoUy  Itiiid   themselves,  the  ship,  ity,  imposing  stature,  souoreus  voice,  fiu- 

tnckle    and    finniture,    that    the    goods  ent  and  energetic  elocution,  riused  him  to 

freighted  shall  be  delivered  (dangers  of  eminence  in  a  very  few  yeais.     Having 

tlie  sea  excepted!  well-conditioned  at  the  become  a  member  of  the  colonial  legisla- 

place  of  the  discharge ;  and  they  also  cov-  ture,  he  distinguished  himself  \iy  his  bold 

enant  to  provide  marineis,  tackle,  &Ct  opposition  to  the  royal  governor  and  the 

and  to  eauip  the  ship  complete  and  ade-  court  paily.    He  took  the  lead  in  de- 

quate  to  the  voyage.    The  freighter  stipu-  notmcing  and  resisting  the  lamous  stamp 

lates  to  pay  the  conaderatiOn  money  for  act    His  revolutionary  spirit,  his  oratory 

die  fi^ight ;  and  penalties  are  annexed  to  and  reputation,  placed  him  at  the  head 

enforee  the  reciprocal  covcTianls.  of  the  active  adversaries  of  the  British 

CHAitTRE8(ancientlyAin'citniand  Cor-  govemmenl    in  .  his   state.    The    Maiy- 

nvtum);  acityof  France,intheEm'e-and-  land  convention  of  the  22d  of  June,  1774, 

Loire,  II  posts  S.  W.  Paris,  18i  N,  N.  E.  appointed    him   to  attend    the  meeting 

Tours ;  Ion.  1°  13'  E. ;    lat.  48°  27'  N.  of  the  general  congress,  at  Philadelphia, 

The  population  amounts  to  15,000,    It  is  in  September  of  diat  year.    He  was  also 

the  see  of  a  bishop.    It  is  one  of  the  most  present  and  conspicuous  at  the  session  of 

ancient  towns  of  the  country,  and  contains  December  following,  and  in  the  subse- 

a  cathedral,  8  churehes,  an  hospital,  a  pub-  quent  congresses,  during  the  most  critical 

lie  hbraiy  of  25,000  volumes,  and  a  cabi-  periods  of  the  revolution.    That  of  1776 

net  of  natural  history.    The  streets  are  deputed  him  on  a  mission  to  Canada, 

narrow,  but  some  of  the  houses  are  un-  along  with  doctor  Franklin,  Charies  Car 

commonly  neat,  and  the  cathedral  is  es-  roH  of  CarroUton,  and  the  reverend  John 

teemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  Carroll,  aftem'ards  Catholic  archbishop  of 

in  the  kingdom.     It  is  atuated  on  the  Baltimore,      It  was  Mr.  Chase  who  de- 
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nounced  to  congress  the  reverend  doctor  an  service.  After  having  served  asainat 
Zubly,  a  delegate  from  Georgia,  aa  a  Ird-  the  Turks  {when  he  was  severely  wound- 
tor  to  ilie  Amencan  cause,  and  forced  him  ed),  he  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  house  of 
to  a  precipitate  and  ignominious  flighL  Austria  in  the  disturhances  in  the  Nether- 
He  signed  the  declaration  of  indepen-  lands.  In  1796— 97,  he  was  employed  in 
dence  wiA  promplilude,  and  was  an  ac-  the  negotiationa  of  his  court  in  Poland 
tive  and  able  member  of  congress  almost  and  Russia ;  Vfas  afterwards  with  Suwa- 
tliroughout  the  Wi  at  the  end  of  which  roff  in  Italy,  where  he  distinguiahed  him- 
he  returned  to  the  nracDce  of  his  profes-  self  in  several  engagements  with  the 
Kon.  Jn  Juiie,  1783,  the  legislature  of  French  armies.  In  1808,  with  Hoimavr 
Mainland  sent  hun  to  London,  as  a  com-  he  was  the  soul  of  the  fiimous  insunection 
mi^oner,  to  recover  stock  of  the  bank  of  in  the  Tyrol,  and  all  the  political  as  weU 
bngiancUandfergesumsofmoneywhich  as  militaiy  events  which  were  cowiected 
belonged  to  the  state.  He  remamed  in  with  it  Meanwhile,  the  disaster  at  Ratis- 
iJigland  nrai'ty  a  year,  dumig  which  bon  (q,  v.)  had  taken  place.  Chasteler 
toie  he  put  the  claim  m  a  train  of  adjust-  was  othged  to  t^treat  into  the  northern 
ment.  There  he  passed  much  of  h:s  partofl^rol.  Napoleon,  enraged  at  the 
time  m  the  society  of  the  most  eminent  surrender  of  8000  French  and^Bavarians 
statesmen  and  laivyeis.  In  theyear  1791,  at  Irinsprucfc,  issued  a  proclamation  at 
he  accepted  the  appomtment  of  chief  jus-  Enns,  in  which  "  a  cert^  Chasteler,  who 
nee  of  the  genera]  court  of  Maryland,  calls  himself  a  general  in  the  Austrian 
tne  years  afterwards,  president  Wash-  service,  but  who  is  the  leader  of  a  band 
ington  made  him  an  associate  judge  of  of  robbers,  and  the  author  of  the  murdera 
the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States.  Po-  committed  upon  the  French  and  Bavarian 
lineal  cases  ol  deep  interest  havmg  been  prisoners,  as  weU  as  the  instigator  of  the 
tried  when  he  presided  m  the  circuit  Tyrolese  insurrection,"  is  declared  an  out- 
coum,  and  his  conduct  having  given  law,  and  ordered  to  be  brought  before  a 
much  displeasure  to  the  democratic  par-  court-martial,  and  shot  within  34  hours, 
ty,  he  was_  unpeached  by  the  house  of  The  emperor  Francis  commanded,  that 
representatives  at  Washmgton.  The  trial  an  order  which  violated  aU  international 
of  the  judge  before  the  senate  is  memora-  laws,  and  which  was  the  more  censurable 
ble  on  account  of  the  escitement  which  it  as  Chasteler  had  taken  particular  care  of 
produced,  the  abihty  with  which  he  was  the  prisoner  and  the  wounded,  should  be 
detended,  and  the  namre  of  his  acquittaL  met  by  retaliation.  The  Bavarian  army, 
A  tail  report  of  it  has  been  published,  under  the  command  of  the  marshal  duke 
He  continued  to  exercise  his  judicial  fimc-  ofDantzick,  entered  Tyrol:  Chaslelerfear- 
tions,with  the  highest  repmauon,  until  the  lessly  encountered  it;  but  his  army  was 
year  1811,  in  which  his  health  Med.  routedonthel3thofMay.  Aftertheclose 
He  expired  June  19  of  that  year.  Mr.  of  the  vrar,  he  received  several  appomt- 
ClMse  led  m  eventful  and  important  life,  mente,  and,  in  December,  1814,  was^de 
and  estobhshed  the  character  of  a  saga-  pjvemor  of  Venice,  where  he  died,  Mav 
cious,  erudite  and  fearless  judge,  and  a  7, 1835.  This  general  was  of  a  chiv^us 
patnot  httle  mfenor  m  ment  to  any  of  his  character  and  a  cultivated  mind ;  he  spoke 
contemporanes.  12  languages,  ^vas  as  brave  as  he  was  gen- 

Chasing,  m  sculpture ;  the  art  of  em-  erous,  and  was  one  of  the  noblest  Wal- 
bossmg  on  metals.  Thisis  the  art  of  rep-  loonsin  theaimiesof  Ausnia. 
resentmg  figures,  &c.  m  a  kind  of  basso  Chastelet  (Gabrielle  Emilie  de  Bre- 
reluBo,  punched  out  from  behind,  and  teuil)  mawjuisedu ;  of  an  ancient  family  in 
scuipmred  on  the  front  with  small  chisels  Picardy ;  bom  in  1706.  She  vras  taught 
and  gravers.  Latin  by  her  father,  baron  Breteuil,  Sid 

Chasseki  ;  the  firet  sultana,  or  that  wife  was  as  weU  acquainted  with  that  language 
" -,^^,1,  "^  .  ^'?P^'^'"  Z^"  ^^"^  ^^  ^  inadame  Dacier  (q.  v.) ;  but  her  favoSe 
with  the  first  pnnce.  [See  ^Turkey,  near  smdy  was  mathematics.  She  had  a  sound 
tiie  close  of  the  arncle^  judgment  and  much  taste ;  loved  society 

Chasteleu  (John  Gahne!)  marquis  of,    and  the  amusements  of  her  age  and  sex  • 


grandee  of  Spam  of  the  first  rank,  Austri-  but  abandoned  aU  these  pleasures,  and,  in 

an  master  of  ordnance  or  general  of  artil-  1733,  retired  to  the  dilapidated  castle  of 

len',mihtan'goveniorinVemce,descend-  Cirey, atuated  in  a drean'  region  on  the 

cd  ma  collateral  htie  from  the  dukes  of  borders   of  Champagne   and    Lorrame. 

Lotrome,  was  bom  m  1763,  and  received  She  embellished  this  residence,  formed  a 

his  first  education  al  Metz,  in  the  college  Lbraiy,  coLected  instruments,  Ssc.    Cirey 

deport.    In  1776,  he  entered  the  Austri-  was  often  visited  by  the  learned  ■  for  ii^ 
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etaoce,  liy  Maupeituis,  Jobn  BenioiiiUi,  cepling,  indeed,  M.  de  ChSteaubriand 
&.C.  Here  tbe  marehionesB  learned  Eng-  himserf.  He  has  eince  publicly  acknowi- 
Ush  of  Vollfiire  in  the  space  of  three  edged  his  former  errois  {ses  emurs),  and 
montlis,  and  read  with  liim  Newton,  written  "anew  worii,  with  an  old  feith," 
Locke  and  Pope.  She  learned  Italian  {"  J'itris,"  e&ya  he,  "  un  ovvrc^e  nevf  iwec 
with  equal  rapidity.  She  also  wrote  an  uiw  foi  anitgue.")*  For  eo  it  happened, 
analysis  of  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  and  that  when  Napoleon  placed  himself  at  the_ 
translated  Newton's  Principia,  with  an  head  of  afiaiis,  the  author  of  the  Essai 
algebraic  commentary.  Voltaire  lived  hislorique  immediately  aimoiinced  bis  ab- 
six  years  with  her  at  Cirey.  She  then  jtuation  of  liberal  ideas.  "Under  agov- 
went  to  Brussels,  to  prosecute  a  lawsuit,  emment  which  proscribes  no  peaceable 
which  was  terminated  by  an  advania-  opinions,"  says  'he,  in  the  preface  to  the 
geous  compromise,  brought  about  by  Vol-  third  edition  of  his  Atala,  1801,  "it  may 
taire.  She  also  carried  on  a  correspond-  he  permitted  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
ence  with  tlie  German  philosopher  Wolf  Chnstianity  as  a  hterary  subject."  At 
until  her  death.  Her  Traiti  de  la  JVatwe  that  time,  he  called  Bonaparte  "  one  of 
da  Ihi  obtainwi  the  prize  of  the  Parisian  those  men  whom  Providence,  when  weaiy 
academy  of  sciences,  and  is  published  in  of  punishing,  sends  into  the  world  as  a 
tiieh  collections.  Her  husband,  the  mar-  pledge  of  reconci]iation,"  The  first  edi- 
quiaduChasleletLomont,  was  high  stew-  lion  of  Chateaubriand's  Ginie  dv  ChrU- 
ard  of  king  Stanislaus  Leczinsky,at  Lune-  iianismc  (Genius  of  Christianity)  appeared 
Tille.  The  marchioness  died  at  Luneville,  in  England  in  1802.  It  was  afterwards 
in  1749.  l>ab!ished  in  France  also.    Tlie  tale  of 

CHiTEAUBHiAtfD,  Fran^ofe  Augusts,  ^talacantposed  thelSthbook  ofit.  This 
vicomte  de ;  peer  of  France,  nephew  of  work  made  a  great  impression ;  and,  in- 
flie  generous  Malesherbes;  one  of  the  deed,  every  thing  in  it  is  calculated  mere- 
most  distinguished  living  French  writera.  ly  for  etfect.  The  time  in  which  it  ap- 
He  was  bom  at  Combourg,  in  Brittany,  in  peared  was  happily  chosen,  as  Bonaparte 
1769,  and,  in  1786,  joined  the  repincut  of  entertained  the  wish  of  restoring  the  au- 
infentry  called  the  regiment  of  Mwarre.  thority  of  the  church.  Twenty-five  years 
During  the  bloody  proscriptions  of  the  earlier,  it  would  have  found  as  little  fevor 
revolution,  he  rep^red  to  North  America,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sorbonne  as  with  the 
A  readence  of  two  years  among  the  sav-  adversaries  of  that  sodeQ' ;  but  tbe  prel- 
age  tribes  of  Kentucky,  whence,  in  1790  ales  did  not  thirds  proper  to  express  their 
and  the  following  year,  he  penetrated  as  discontent  at  the  somewhat  worldly  views 
fer  as  cape  Mendocino,  on  the  Pacific,  of  tbe  author,  smce  they  appeared  to  be 
had  a  decisive  influence  upon  his  charac-  best  adapted  to  escite  rehgioiis  feelings 
ter  as  a  politico-religious  poet.  While  in  among  such  a  people  as  tbe  French  of 
America,  he  wrote  a  yfoA.  of  a  poetical  that  time.  After  the  18tb  Brum^re,  Chil- 
character,  although  not  in  verse,  called  teaubriand  returned  to  Prance,  entered 
The  JWches,  in  which  he  describes  the  into  a  connexion  with  Fontanes,  La 
manners  of  the  Indian  tribes.  This  op-  Harpe,  and  other  distinguished  scholars, 
peared,  for  the  first  time,  in  J826,  in  the  and  became  joint  editor  of  the  Merrvre. 
collection  of  his.  works.  In  1792,  he  re-  In  1803,  he  was,  for  a  short  time,  secreta- 
tumed  to  Europe,  t«  fight  under  the  ban-  ry  to  the  legation  in  Rome,  under  cardinal 
nera  of  tfie  emigrants,  and  was  wounded  Fesch.  Tdis  readence  insinred  his  ima- 
at  the  siege  of  Thionville.  Thiscircum-  Ration  witii  the  idea  of  the  Martyrs, 
stance,  together  with  some  others,  indue-  which  is  a  religious  poem,  though  not  in 
ed  him  to  go  to  England.  There  his  metre.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  ap- 
nar«)W  circumstances  obliged  him  to  turn  pointed  French  minister  in  the  Valais,  btrt 
author,  and  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  sent  in  his  resignation  immediately  after 
count  de  Fontanes.  At  that  time,  he  the  death  of  the  duke  d'Engbien  (March, 
wrote  his  Essai  hisfmique,  poliUqtie  et  1804).  In  1806,  he  traveled  through 
moral   sur   les  Rhiolutions  andennes  el    Greece  and  Rhcwles  to  Jerusalem,  fixira 


modernes,  consiiUrees  itow  leia-  Rapjmrt  whence  he  went  to   Alexandria,    Cairo 

avec  la  Risolviion  Fraagaiae  {Histoncal,  and  Carthage,  and  returned  by  way  of 

political  and  moral  Essay  on  ancient  and  «  chaicaubriond,  in  1814,  published  a  new  edi- 

modem  Revolutions,  considered  in  Rela-  lioiiofto  Estnri.inwhlcbttilthosepassaffes  which 

tiontotiie  French  Revolution),  London,  \'^'i," '^.'^0'*^*.^7i!f  ,T"S-.-™ 

itm        I   t   ■  =,■„      Ti.^™   JL.   ^mAri  changed,    Bui  m  1824,  a  repnnl  of  the  old  edition 

1797,  and  Leipsic      TTiere   are   sundry  ^f  ,h|  eim.',  of  the  jear  HOT,  «hich  had  become 

opinions  m  this  work,  winch  the  most  en-  yery  rare,  appeared  at  Paris,  with  notes,  and  aN 

hghtened  men  woidd  not  disavow,  ex-  the  meiamoiphosesoftbe  edition  of  1B14. 
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Spwn  to  France,  in  May,  1807.  Accord-  distributed  in  Paris.  August  19, 1815  lie 
ing  to  Ins  oivn  worda,  he  brought  back,  as  was  made  minister  of  stale  and  peer  As 
teBBmomalB  of  his  pilgrimage  and  his  such,  he  voted  for  the  rigorous  measures 
ftith,  a  dozen  pebbles  from  Sparta,  Argos  against  poUlicai  uitrigucs  lintrisuea  poti- 
and  Oonnth,  a  phial  of  water  from  the  tiques),  declared  himself  in  fevor  of  fhe 
Jordan,  together  with  a  rosaty,  a  fiask  restitution  of  the  old  judicial  forms,  aud 
HUed  wjth  water  of  the  Dead  sea,  and  against  the  partial  renovation  of  the 
a  bunch  of  sedge  from  llie  banks  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  &c  March  21 
Nde.  Soon  after,  he  lost  his  property  in  1816,  he  became  a  member  of  the  acade- 
the  Mercure  dc  tYmce,  on  account  of  my.  Six  months  afterwarfs  appeared 
some  remarks  on  M.  de  la  Horde's  Travels  bis  work.  La  Momrchie  atlmt  la  ChaHe 
m  fcpam,  m  which  the  emperor  thought  (The  Monarchy  according  to  the  CharterL 
he  discovered  some  offensive  allusions,  in  which  some  good  ideas  are  artfully 
About  this  time,  Chateaubriand's  Martyrs  blended  with  doctrines,  which,  if  carried 
appeared.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  it  into  practice,  would  be  equally  prejudicial 
would  not  be  universally  approved.  When  to  the  royal  authority  and  the  rights  of  the 
Lhateaubnand  succeeded  Joseph  Ch^nier  people.  Havmg  pcnnitted  hmiself;  iu 
as  a  member  of  the  mstitute,  m  1811,  in-  tliis  woric,  to  express  some  doubts  of  the 
stead  of  pronouncmg  a  eulogy  on  his  ancerity  of  tiie  king's  purposes,  as  ex- 
predecessor,  as  is  customary  m  the  inau-  preyed  in  the  ordmance  of  Sept.  5,  his 
gurul  discourse  of  a  member,  he  treated  name  was  struck  from  the  hst  of  the  niin- 
hun  with  very  little  forbearance.  His  istere  of  state— a  step  which  was  very  un- 
conduct  on  this  occasion  can  only  be  at-  favorably  viewed  by  the  feubourg  of  St. 
tnbuted  to  his  personal  resentments,  or  to  Germain.  From  that  time  Chiieaubriand 
a  design  of  fomentmg  party  disscnaons.  often  assailed  the  measures  of  Decazes, 
to  this  oration,  however,  and  etiU  more  declaring  thot  France  would  be  mined  if 
hequently  m  the  Umiraire  de  Paris  A  J<i-  the  character  of  the  administration  were 
nwoiem,  are  passages  devoted  to  the  pKuse  not  changed.  The  Momteur  of  Aug  31 
of  tviapoleoii ;  pai'tly,  indeed,  because  the  1818,  attacked,  in  strong  terms,  his  Re- 
author  was  an  admirer  of  his  military  morquts  sur  Its  Affaires  du  Momtiit  {R^ 
glory,  and  i>artlybecause{accordin"to  Ilia  marks  on  the  present  State  of  Aiikirs). 
own  conf^on)  he  could  not  neglect  the  At  a  later  period  (1820),  Chateaubriand 
mierests  of  his  pubhsher  by  disregarding  voted  for  the  Uns  d'exeeplvm.  (See  Ex~ 
a  huit  received  from  the  mmister  ot  eeption.  Laws  of.)  When  the  duke  of 
pohce.  At  length,  the  disasters  of  1812  Bordeaux  was  baptized,  he  presented  the 
«icouraged  his  hope  of  the  restoration  of  duchess  of  Berti  with  a  phial  of  water 
the  Bourbons,  and,  in  April,  1814,  he  from  the  Jordan;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
pubhslied  his  famous  pamphlet  De  Bona-  the  question  was  started,  why  he  did  not 
parte  el  des  Bourbons,  which  has  been  in  1811,  sprinkle  with  this  romantic  water 
translated  mto  ahnost  all  the  European  "the  croA  wMch  contained  the  destinies 
fenguages.  It  is  impossible  to  write  more  of  &e  fiUure."  In  1830,  Chateaubriand 
Doldly  agamst  a  power  which  has  ceased  went  as  mmister  plenipotentiary  and  en- 
to  oast.  The  man  sent  by  Providence  voy  extraordinaiy  to  Beriin,  but,  in  the 
(Bwoye  par  la  Providence)  is  painted  as  followmg  year,  returned  to  Paris,  where 
strongly  as  before,  but  wi^  entirely  new  April  30, 1821,  he  was  appointed  minister 
features.  In  this  publication,  the  vi-  of  state  and  member  of  tJie  privy  council, 
eomte  declared  himself  decidedly  for  In  August  of  the  same  year,  he  reaened 
^e  ultra-royalists,  to  whom  he  has  been,  (he  post  of  minister  of  state.  In  1832,  ha 
for  a  long  tmie,  a  ^thful  adherent.  He  was  appomted  extraordmary  ambassador 
endeavored,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  exercise  to  London,  m  the  place  of  Decazes— a 
Bome  influence  on  pubUc  opinion,  and,  by  post  with  which  an  income  of  300,000 
lus  Rifiexums  polttiques  sur  tjudqves  Bro-  fi^ncs,  and  an  outfit  of  150,000  francs, 
chores  du  Jour  (PoKtical  Reflections  on  are  connected.  But  he  soon  returned  to 
some  Pamphlets  of  tlie  Day),  he  recom-  Paris,  accompanied  the  duke  of  Monimo- 
mended  lumself  to  the  mmistiy  of  that    renci  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  and,  af- 

G"^;  "-^  ^apolcMi'sretuni  from  Elba,  ter  his  return,  became  the  duke's  successor 
foUowed  Louis  XVni  te  Ghent,  and  in  the  department  of  foreign  afiairs  (Dec 
^ence  back  to  Paris.  While  at  Ghent,  in  38, 1822),  because  his  opinions  coincided 
May,  1815,  he  presented  a  report  to  the  king  witii  the  vietre  of  Vill^le  on  the  Spanish 
on  the  condition  of  France,  in  wliich  cer-  affidrs,  being  more  moderate  tiian  those 
tarn  mterests  were  so  imprudently  menaced  of  many  of  the  royalists.  The  instruc- 
that  Napoleon  caused  it  to  be  printed  and    tions  to  the  count  de  la  Garde,  French 
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ftmbassador  at  Madrid,  werp  drawn  up  in  without  power :  many  of  his  descriptiaiis, 
tlie  same  spirit,  on  die  breaking  out  of  (he  In  paniciilar,  may  be  called  escelleiit 
war.  But  a  coldness  soon  arose  between  yet  his  ideas  are  destitute  of  sohdity  end 
Villele  and  Chateaubriand,  the  former  not  connexion.  However  distinguished,  thete- 
approving  the  letter's  romantic  notions  in  fore,  may  be  the  rank  which  his  talents 
the  cause  oGthe  Spanish  rt^^diats.  Ch4-  for  description  have  procured  him  among 
teaubriand'^vaa  consoled  on  this  occasion  popular  writera,  yet  none  of  his  works  can 
1^  receiving  the  Rus^an  order  of  SL  Aq-  be  called  olasdc,  if  we  reserve  this  name 
drew,  and  Uie  Prus^an  order  of  the  black  for  the  works  of  a  lofly  and  independent 
earfe.  As,  however,  he  did  not  support  mind,  which  combine  richness  of  ideas 
Viuele's  project  relative  to  the  reduction  with  profoundness  and  solidity,  which 
ofxhe  'live  per  cents.,'  when  discussed  in  never  distort  the  truth  by  sophisms,  the 
the  chamber  of  peers,  expecting,  perhaps,  illusions  of  the  ima^nation,  or  inflated 
that,  if  VillSe's  proposal  did  not  pass,  Uie  espresaon.  Many  of  his  works  are  trans- 
fiiil  ot  this  minister  would  be  the  conse-  lated  into  Englisli ;  but  they  are  less  val- 
quence,  he  himself  received  his  dismis-  ued  in  England  tlian  in  France,  and  still 
sion,  June  5,  1824.  He  then  declared  less  in  America  than  in  England,  Lady 
hinKelf  agiuDSt  Viliae.  Atler  the  death  Morgan  calls  him  the  solitary  and  inimita- 
of  Louis  XVIII,  Chateaubriand  pubUsh-  ble  successor  of  the  Coucjs,  Nesles,  Cha- 
ed.  Sept  17,  a  pamphlet,  under  the  lillons  and  Monlforts,  the  last  of  the  cru- 
title  Le  Roi  est  mart :  vine  te  Roi!  (The  saders  and  noble  palmers  of  Europe. 
King  is  dead:  long  live  the  King!)*  CHSTBArKOUX,  Marie  Anne,  duchesp 
whidi  obtiuned  him  the  favor  of  the  court  of,  of  the  illusuious  house  of  Nesle,  was 
and  the  king.  He  did  not,  however,  re-  married  to  the  marquis  de  la  Toumelle  in 
ceive  a  place  in  the  ministry.  He  there-  1734.  Being  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of 
fore  joined  tlio  oppoadoii,  taking  ad'V'aii-  23,  she  was  received  by  her  aunt,  the 
tage  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  make  duches3Mazario,butsoonlost(hissupport. 
severe  attacks  on  tlie  measures  of  the  Her  two  asters  (mesdames  de  Vintnnille 
ministiT',  in  ably  written  articles,  which  and  Mailly)  had  successively  been  in  the 
appeiu^d  in  the  Jmcnvd  dea  Debata ;  and  possession  of  the  heart  of  Louis  XV, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  contributed  when  the  king  conceived  an  ardent  pas- 
much  to  Villele's  final  overthrow.  Avery  sion  for  her.  She  was  made  lady  of  hon- 
well  vnitten  account  of  this  overthrow  is  or  to  the  queen,  and  afterwards  duchesB 
contained  in  the  North  American  Review,  of  Ch&leauroui,  with  a  pension  of  80,000 
July,  1828,  article  Politia  of  Europe,  hvres.  By  her  perBuasron,  Louis  XV  put 
His  pamphlet  De  rMdition  de  la  Cen-  himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies  m 
sure  (On  the  Abolition  of  tiie  Censor-  Flandere  and  Alsace.  He  fell  sick  at 
siiip),  in  which  he  advanced  the  proposi-  Metz,  his  life  was  despaired  o^  and  he 
tion  that  a  representative  government,  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  dismisaon 
\rithout  tlie  hbeoy  of  tlie  press,  is  worth-  of  the  duchess.  She  was  received  in 
less,  met  vritli  great  approbation.  In  1835  Paris  by  Richelieu,  who,  after  the  king's 
appeared  his  eloquent  JVbie  *«r  la  Grice  recovery,  effected  her  recall.  Her  triumph 
(Note  on  Greece),  advocating  the  cause  was  complete,  and  she  -svas  promised  the 
of  the  Greeks,  in  &vor  of  whom  he  also  important  post  of  superintendent  of  the 
spoke  with  great  energy  ui  the  chamber  dauphiness,  when  she  died,  in  1744.  A 
of  peers.  Ife  has  been  lately  engaged  in  collection  of  her  letteis  appew^d  in  Paris, 
the  publication  of  his  (Ewnres  computer  1806,  in  two  small  volumes. 
(Complete  Collection  of  his  Works^  m  25  Chatelbt  was  anciently  a  small  cha- 
vols,  for  which  the  bookseller  Ladvocat  teau  or  fortrees,  and  tiie  officer  who  com- 
has  pmd  him  550,000  fi-ancs.  Among  bis  mauded  it  was  called  didtelain.  The 
woiks  are  Mimoires,  Leltrea  et  PUces  word  is  a  diminutive  of  chateau,  fonned 
aidkenliqMa  imichant  la  Vie  et  la  MoH  du  from  easUUum,  a  diminutive  of  caatrum; 
Due  de  Btrri.  M.  Chateaubriand  was,  or  from  casteliatum,  a  diminutive  of  cat- 
far  a  time,  the  chief  editor  of  tiie  Conser-  teUum,  casile._  The  tenn,  in  later  times, 
vatew.  This  Journal  was  continued  by  has  been  appUed  to  certain  courts  of  jua- 
Fik\ie,  but  ceased  when  the  law  estab-  tice,  established  in  several  cities  in  France, 
lishing  the  censorehip  appeared.  Cha-  The  gTa)i(ie/uU«(ci,in  Paris,  was  the  pWe 
teaubriand's  writings  breathe  a  poetic  where  the  presidial  or  ordinary  court  of 
spirit  They  are  composed  with  warmth,  justice  of  the  privut  of  Paris  was  kept, 
replete  witii  images,  spirited,  and  not  consisting  of  a  preadial,  a  civil  chamber, 
*  The  andenl  cry  by  which  the  death  of  Ihe  "  criminal  chamber,  and  a  chamber  of 
tiufT  .if  France  is  always  anpouiiced.  police.     The  term  signified  the  same  at 
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Montpellier,  Orleans,  &c.  When  Paris  It  is  celebrated  forils  dock.  An  immense 
waa  confined  to  tke  limits  of  the  old  city  quuiility  of  naval  stores  of  all  kinds  are 
(ci(^),  it  could  be  eniered  only  by  two  kept  ready,  in  magazines  and  warehouses, 
bridges  (te  .petit  pont  and  U  potii  au  arranged  in  such  regular  order  that  what- 
dutnge),  each  of  wliich  was  fortiJied  with  ever  is  wanted  may  be  procured  ivithoul 
two  towers,— a  smaller  one  in  the  wall,  the  leasl  confusion.  Above  SO  fowes  nre 
lacing  the  city,  and  a  larger  one  before  constantly  at  work.  Anchors  are  made 
the  bridge,  towards  the  country.  These  some  of  which  weigh  live  tons.  In  the 
two  exterior  turrets  axe  the  grmtd  and  rope-house,  which  is  700  feet  in  length, 
petit  ehdtelet.  The  tradition  that  the  coLles  have  been  made  120  ftthoms  long, 
^and  chalet  was  built  by  Julius  Ctesar,  and  22  inches  round.  The  dock-yard  w 
though  adopted  by  some  literati  {e.  g.  La  about  a  mile  long,  the  sail-loft  209"  feet  in 
Maire,  in  his  Traiti  de  Police,  vol  i,  p.  length,  and  there  are  largo  store-rooms 
87),  is  not  well  supported;  but  it  is  cer-  one  of  which  is  658  feet  long,  Hereisaii 
tain  that  the  great  tower  was  standing  aa  liosjrilal  for  decayed  seamen  and  theit 
eariy  as  the  siege  of  the  ci^  by  the  Nor-  widows.  The  town  is  defended  by  fort 
mana  (885).  The  grand  chdtelef  was  the  Pitt,  and  very  extensive  fortifications  call- 
castle  of  the  counts  of  Paris,  and,  there-  ed  the  lines;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
fore,  the  seat  of  all  the  royal  courts  of  Portsmouth,  Chatham  is  considered  the 
justice  within  the  city  and  county,  and  most  regular  and  complete  fbttress  in 
also  of  the  fiiudal  court.    The  city  bad  no  Great  Britain, 

proper  jurisdiction  whatever;  its  baihff  or  Many  towns  and  coimties  in  America 
pixivost  {privHt)  was  appomted  by  the  are  called  Chatham,  after  the  great  minis- 
king,  and  was  preadent  of  the  comt  ter  (q.  v.);  also  straits,  Mm&,  &c.;  for 
(though  only  nominally,  because  he  had  instance,  Chatham  bm/,  or  Punjo  bay,  on 
no  voice  in  the  judgments),  and,  by  virtue  the  S.  W.  coast  of  East  Floritfo,  lou.  81' 
of  hia  office,  leader  of  the  nobihty.  The  30"  W,,  lat.  95°  Sff  N.— Cfoxttom  islimd, 
office  of  provost  of  the  merchants  {privvt  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean  j  Ion.  183°  Iff 
dta  marcluiwh ;  in  other  cities,  maire),  E^  lat.  44°  S.— CAoiiam  sound,  between 
estabhshed  before  the  former,  and  after-  the  islands  of  Dundas  and  Stephens,  on 
wards  united  with  it  for  a  time,  was  final-  the  W.  coast  of  North  America.— CAdiftam 
ly  separated  from  it  in  1388,  The  bum-  slraU,  a  channel  of  the  North  Pacific 
uess  of  tiie  cliatelel  was  transacted  by  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  North  America, 
the  deputies  of  tlie  bailiff  {lieiitenants},  of  between  King  George  the  Third's  archi- 
whom  there  were  five,  three  ftr  civil  pelago  and  Admiralty  island,  rather  more 
causes,  one  chief  judge  of  criminal  cases,  than  100  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S. 
and  a  lieutenant-general  of  police  (lieuten-  Chatham  (Wilham  Pitt),  eari  of;  one 
mU-sirUral  de  la  police).  The  latter,  m-  of  the  illustrious  statesmen  of  England, 
deed,  waa  minister  of  pohce  for  the  whole  who  ruled  his  native  country  solely  by  the 
kingdom,  and  the  extent  of  his  fimctions  superiority  of  his  genius.  Integnty,  dis- 
and  power,  particularly  after  the  new  ar-  iiiierestedness  and  patriotian  were  united 
rangomenl,  made  by  the  celebrated  d'Ar-  in  him  with  indefotigable  industry,  promp- 
genson,  under  I«uia  XIV,  rendered  him  titude  and  sagacity.  In  eloquence  he  was 
one  of  the  most  important  officeis  of  the  never  surpa^ed  by  any  of  his  countiy- 
state.  In  the  cMtelet,  however,  he  held  men.  His  speeches  were  bold  and  sul>- 
only  the  founh  place.  The  whole  court  Ume,  and  his  influence  over  the  mmds  of 
of  justice  was  composed  of  56  counsel-  his  audience  was  irresistible.  His  eass 
lors,  witii  13  state  attorneys,  and  a  multi-  and  dignity,  fine  voice  and  masteriy  ges- 
tude  of  subalterns,  as  63  secretaries  or  ticulation  (in  which  even  Garrick  allowed 
gr^era,  113  notaries,  236  attorneys,  &c.  him  to  be  hia  superior),  prepossessed  his 
All  these  offices  were  sold.  The  place  of  hearers  in  his  fiivor,  while  the  peispicui^ 
the  first  officer  of  the  civil  chamber  was  and  power  of  his  arguments  carried  con- 
rated  at  500,000  livrea ;  that  of  a  notary  viction.  He  was  the  son  of  Robejt  Pitt 
at  40,000  Uvres.  The  cMldet  was  first  in  of  Boconnoc,  in  Cornwall,  bom  in  1706, 
rank_  after  the  supreme  couKa  (ctmra  son-  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  On 
vtrainea).  quitting  the  universitv,  he  became  a  cor- 

CttiTELET,  the  marchioness  of!     (See  net  in  the  blues,  and,  in  1735,  lepresented 

Chastekt.)  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum  in  the  house 

CtiA-THAM;  a  town  in  Kent,  England,  of  commons,  where  he  attracted  univetsal 

on  tiie  Medway,  united  to  the  city  of  Koch-  notice.     He  was  a  powerful  opponent  of 

ester,  of  which  it  is  considered  a  sidiurb;  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  revenged  liim- 

30  miles  E,  London;  population    15,208.  self  by  taking  away  his  c 
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1744,  he  received,  on  account  of  his  patri-  ton,  baron  PynBent  and  earl  of  Chatham, 
oiism,  a  legacy  of  £10,000  from  the  duch-  In  1768,  he  resigned,  as  he  found  himself 
ess  of  Marlborough,  and,  at  a  later  period,  inadequately  seconded  W  his  colleagues, 
ft  considerable  estate  was  bequeathed  him  In  the  house  of  lords,  he  continued  to 
by  sir  W.  Pynscnt.  He  had  been  ap-  recommend  the  abandonment  of  the  co- 
pointed  genlleman  of  tlie  bed-chamber  to  ercive  measures  employed  oga.mst  Amer- 
the  prince  of  Wales,  but  resigned  this  ica,  particularly  in  1774 ;  but  his  warning 
place  ill  1745 ;  became,  in  1746,  vice-  was  rejected,  and,  in  1776,  the  colonies 
treasurer  of  Irelwid,  paymaaler-geneial  of  declared  themselves  independent.  In  vain 
the  army,  and  member  of  the  privy-coun-  did  he  renew  hia  motion  for  reconciliation 
ciL  In  17.'>5  Mr.  Pitt  was  turned  out  of  of-  in  1777 ;  in  vain  did  he  declare  the  con- 
fice.  In  1756,  he  was  appointed  secretary  quest  of  America  impossible.  April  7, 
of  state,  but  was  dismissed  in  the  same    1778,  though  laboring  under  a  severe  ill- 

S«r,  on  account  of  his  oppoation  to  the  nesa,  he  repaired  to  the  house,  to  attack 
anovetian  policy  of  George  IL  The  the  unjust  and  impolitic  proceedings  of 
nation,  however,  was  enthusiastically  at-  tlie  ministers  towards  the  colonies.  At 
tached  to  him,  and  the  public  discontent  the  close  of  his  speech,  he  fiiinted  and  fell 
was  so  loudly  manifested,  that  he  was  ap-  backwards ;  he  was  conveyed  out  of  the 
pointed  secretary  of  stWe  ^ain  in  1757.  house,  and  afterwards  removed  to  hia 
His  great  mind  now  revealed  its  full  force,  country-seat  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  where  he 
His  ascendency  was  complete  over  the  died,  Slay  11.  The  parliament  annexed 
parliament  no  less  than  imheministry  ;  he  an  annuity  of  £4000  to  the  earldom  of 
aroused  tlie  English  nation  to  new  activity,  Chatham ;  his  debts  were  paid,  and  he 
and,  in  the  space  of  a  few  yeara,  recovered  was  honored  with  a  public  funeral,  and  a 
tlie  superiority  over  France,  annihilating  magnificent  monument  in  Westminster 
her  navj,  and  stripping  her  of  her  colonies,  abbey.  Another  was  erected,  in  1782,in 
France  was  beaten  in  the  four  quorters  of  GuildhalL  The  sentiments  of  lord  Chat- 
the  world.  In  1760,  he  advised  the  dec-  ham  were  liberal  and  elevated,  but  ha 
loralion  of  war  against  Spiun,  while  she  was  haughty,  and  impatient  of  contradic- 
was  unprepared  for  resistance,  as  he  fore-  tion,  and  perhaps  exhibited  too  marked  a 
BOW  that  slie  would  assist  France.  The  con^iousiiessof  hlsown  superiority.  His 
elevation  of  England  on  the  ruins  of  the  private  was  as  estimable  as  his  public 
house  of  Bourbon  was  the  great  object  of  character.  To  use  the  language  of  lord 
his  policy.  But  his  plans  were  suddenly  Chesterfield,  "it  was  stwned  by  no  vice, 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  George  II.  nor  sullied  by  any  meanness."  Nohleraiy 
Georee  III  was  prejudiced  against  Pitt  by  production  of  lord  Chatham,  except  one 
his  adversary,  the  earl  of  Bute,  a  statesman  or  two  short  poems,  had  apjieared,  until 
of  limited  views.  Pitt,  therefore,  resigned  the  publication  by  lord  Grenville,  in  1804, 
his  post  in  1761,  only  retaining  his  seat  in  of  his  "Letters"  to  his  nephew,  after- 
the  house  of  commons.  On  his  retire-  vrards  the  first  lord  Camelford,  which  con- 
ment,  his  wife  was  created  baroness  Chat-  tain  much  excellent  advice  to  a'  young 
hem.  The  thanks  of  the  city  of  London  mail,  clothed  in  easy  and  familiar  lan- 
wei«  presented  to  him  in  a  pubhc  address,  guage,  and  reflect  equal  honor  on  the  au- 
an  inscription  in  his  honor  was  ordered  to  tho^s  head  and  heart— In  the  U,  States, 
be  pbced  on  Blackfriar's  bridge,  and  he  where  lord  Chatham  was  very  popular, 
was  declared  the  palladium  of  England's  several  places  are  called  after  his  tide, 
liberiy.  In  1762,  when  SfKun  formally  Pittsburg  was  so  called  from  his  fiunily 
allied  herself  with  France,  Pitt  ui^ed  the    name. 

continuance  of  the  war,  by  which  both  Chatili,on,  Congress  OT,frnm  the  5th 
states  would,  perhaps,  have  been  totally  of  lib.  to  tte  im  of  March,  1814,  with 
exhausted ;  but  peace  was  concluded  by  tbe  Contemporari  Military  Events. 
the  apposite  party  in  1763.  Pitt  uniformly  The  negotiations  of  (he  alhed  powers  with 
supported  the  cause  of  the  people.  Fore-  Napoleon,  begun  at  Frankfort,  Oct,  10  and 
seeing  the  separation  of  the  American  col-  Nov.  '«J7,  18)3,  hut  broken  off,  when,  in 
onies  from  the  mother  country,  if  tlie  arbi-  consequence  of  then-  declaration  of  Dec.  1, 
Irary  measures  then  adopted  should  be  the  thcatire  of  war  was  transferred  to  tbe 
continued,  he  advocated,  especially  in  heart  of  France,  Jan.  8,  1814,  were  re- 
1766,  a  conciliatory  policy,  and  the  repeal  newed  in  the  small  town  of  ChatiUon-sur- 
of  the  stamp  act  In  the  same  year,  be  Seine  {chief  place  of  an  arrondissetaeid,  in 
was  imited  to  assist  in  fcirming  a  new  the  deportment  Cite  (POr,  with  3967  in- 
ministry,  in  which  he  took  the  office  of  habitants),  which  had  been  declared  neu- 
privy  seal,  and  was  created  viscount  Bur-    tral.    Cauloincomt  (duke  of  Vicenzal,  who 
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had  succeeded  Maret  (duke  of  Bassanol  cflrps,  under  Yorck,  had  pushed  forward, 
as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  was  wdiiiig,  Feb.  9,  as  lar  as  I,a-Fent-sou»^Jouarre, 
in  that  place,lheanswer  of  prince  Metier-  three  days'  march  from  Paris — byasud- 
nich  to  Ilia  last  letter.  Lord  Castlereagh  den  movement,  traversed  the  centre  of  tlie 
conducted  the  negotiations  in  the  jiama  hne  formed  by  the  divisions  of  the  Silesian 
of  Great  Britain :  beades  him,  there  were  army,  which  were  separated  from  each 
three  other  Britisli  mimstere  present—  other  by  considerable  mtervala,  and  th\is 
lords  Cathcart,  Aberdeen  and  Stewart,  pressed  forward  on  the  rear  and  left  flank 
Count  Kaziunoffsky  was  the  minister  of  of  the  enemy.  Leaving  36,000  men  under 
Russia,  count  Stadion  of  Ausiria,  and  Victor,  Oudinot  and  Milhaud,  to  prevent 
baron  William  von  Humboldt  of  Prussia,  the  passage  of  the  Seine  and  Yonne  by 
The  history  of  this  congress  is  closely  Schwaraenberg,  he  advanced,  Feb.  9,  with 
coimectedwith  the  course  of  the  war,  and  the  divisions  of  Ney  and  Marmont,  and 
the  transactions  of  this  period  had  so  great  the  guards  under  Mortier,  composing  a 
an  influence  upon  the  whole  war,  as  well  body  of  30,000  men,  fium  Nogent-sur 
as  upon  the  subsequent  policy  of  Eim)pe,  Seine  over  the  Seiae  to  Sezanne,  and,  on 
that  we  shall  treat  them  somewhat  at  thelOih,atChamp-Aubert,  attacked,  witii 
length.  After  the  battle  of  Brienne,  or  La  6000  horse,  the  Ruawan  division  of  Alsu- 
Rothiere  (see  iJrifmif),  Napoleon  retreated  sief^  which  consisted  of  5000  men  with 
through  Troyes,  Feb.  8,  to  Nogent  on  the  24  cannon.  The  Russian  general,  after  a 
Seine,  about  30  leagues  from  Paris.  The  gallant  resistance,  was  obliged  to  surren- 
allies,  on  the  other  hand,  had  resolved,  in  der  wifli  3000  men  ;  3000  escaped  through 
a  council  of  war  held  at  Brienne,  Feb.  2,  tlie  woods,  and  15  cannon  fell  into  the 
not  to  pursue  tlie  French  army  with  imited  hands  of  tlie  enemy.  Napoleon  was  now 
forces,  because  the  country  would  not  af-  in  the  rear  of  the  advanced  guard  under 
ford  sufficient  supplies  for  tlie  two  araii^  Sacken  and  the  division  of  Yorck,  The 
on  one  road.  Schwar/enberg  and  Bliicher  fonner,  therefore,  with  30,000  men,  hastily 
separated,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  fell  back  &om  La-Fert6  to  Montimrail, 
takiug  difi'erent  routes  to  Paris :  the  former  where  he  was  received,  Feb,  1 1,  by  Na- 
went  through  Troyes,  and,  after  driving  poleon,  who  had  dready  occupied  Mont- 
back  the  corps  of  Napoleon,  occupied  both  mirajl,  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  action  at 
banks  of  the  Seine,  Feb,  7;  the  latter  the  villages  of  L'Epbe  and  Marchais,  and, 
passed  through  Ai-cis  and  Chalons,  for  after  a  loss  of  2400  men  killed,  and  1000 
the  purpose  of  uniting  with  the  corps  of  men  and  9  cannon  taken,  was  compelled 
Yorck,  Kleist  and  Langeroii,  along  the  to  retreat  by  night.  Covered  by  the  arri- 
banks  of  the  Aube  and  Mame,  towards  val  of  a  part  of  Yorck'a  divi^on,  he  con- 
Meaiw.  But  Bliicher,  instead  of  awaiting  tinned  hjs  retreat  to  Chiteau-Thieny, 
the  northern  army,  which  was  advancing  which  he  reached  in  ftill  flight,  but  not 
from  Belgium,  pushed  forward  in  pursuit  before  his  rear  had  suffered  a  secotid  de- 
of  Macdonald,  and  advanced  too  hastily  feat  on  the  heights  of  Nesle,  Feb,  12,  with 
into  Champagne.  Between  him  and  the  a  loss  of  2000  men.  At  Chiteau-Thieiiy, 
main  army  there  was  a  distance  of  three  the  passagetotheright  bankof  theMame 
or  four  days'  march,  of  which  Napoleon  being  covered  by  prmce  William  of  Pnis- 
took  advantage,  in  spite  of  the  Itadness  of  aa,  with  2000  tneu,  Sacken  and  Yorck, 
the  roads,  and,  by  the  rapidity  and  bold-  the  latter  of  whom  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
ness  of  his  movements,  was  enabled  to  do  i«treated  fium  Meaux,  pursued  by  Mac- 
much  injury  to  the  aUies.  Meanwhile  the  donaM,  fell  back  toward  Rheims,  Mean- 
congress  had  been  opened,  Feb,  5,  Napo-  while  Bliicher,  on  the  12eh,  upon 'the  fii-st 
Icon  having  oSered  to  siurender  immedi-  noric«  of  Napoleon's  diversion,  had  con- 
ately  all  the  fortresses  in  those  countries  centrated  the  division  under  lieutenant- 
whieh  were  to  be  ceded  by  France,  if  tlie  general  von  Kleist,  and  that  conunanded 
allies  would  grant  him  an  arniisueo.  But  by  general  Kapzewitsch,  at  Bet^res,  and, 
the  latter  were  desirous  of  signing  the  supposing  that  Napoleon  had  been  re- 
preliminaries  of  a  peace,  by  which  her  pulsed  by  generals  Yorck  and  Sacken, 
fonner  limits  should  be  guarantied  lo  advanced,  with  20,000  men,  to  Etoges, 
France,  on  condition  that  Napoleori  would  where,  on  the  I3di,  he  attacked  Marmont, 
deliver  up  sis  of  the  most  important  froa-  who  bad  been  sent,  by  Napoleon,  to  meet 
tier  fintresaes.  Such  was  the  BCate  of  the  him,  and  forced  him  back  towards  Mont- 
negotiations,  when  Napoleon— threatened  niirai],  as  fer  as  Vauchamp,  in  order  to 
on  his  right,  east  of  Troyes,  by  Schwar-  effect  a  union  with  Yorck  and  Sacken, 
lenherg,  and  on  his  left  out-fianked  and  But,  on  tlie  I4tii,  Napoleon  overtook  the 
surrounded  by  Bliicher,  whose  advanced  Prussian  vanguard  at  that  place  and  Join 
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rilliers.    Blucher  soon  found  himself  at-  was  attacked  by  general  Gerard,  on  the 

tacked  on  eveiyside,  and,  havingat  length  17th,  at  Mormant  and  Nangis,  and  suffered 

become  aware  of  his  situation,  determined  a  loss  of  several  thousand  men  and  10 

to  retreat.    He  formed  the  infantiy  into  cannon.    An  action  also  took  place  on  the 

Bolid  bodies,  and  placed  the  cannon  be-  18th,  at  Montereau,  on  tlie  left  bank  of 

tween  them,  and  the  cavahy  upon   the  the  Seine,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yonne- 

wings.     On  this  day,  at  Vauchajnp  and  in  which  the  allies  were  defeated,  and 

Etogea,  the  aniw  of  Silesia  (so  called)  was  would  have  suficred  still  more  injuiy  than 

saved  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Prussian  sol-  they  did,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  gal- 

diers,andbytheheroismoflheirleader9 —  lantty  of  the  crown-prince  of  Wiirtem- 

Blucher,   Gneisenau,   Kleist,  and  prince  berg.    At  the  head  of  (he  fourth  division, 

Augustus  of  Prussia.    The  French,  not-  consisting  of  about  10,000  men  and  38 

withstanding  their  superiority  in  cavalry,  field-pieces,  he  disputed  the  passage  over 

were  not  able  to  break  tiirougtt  the  Prus-  the   Seine  against  general  Gerard,  who 

fdan  squares.     Grouchy  occupied  Champ-  had  succeeded  Victor,  and  against  die 

Aubert  and  tJie  road  to  Etoges  witli  6000  emperor  himself,  who  attacked  him  with 

horse,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  ofl'  Blii-  a  force  of  30,000  men  and  60  cannon,  un- 

cher'a  retreat;  but  it  was  in  vain.    Though  til  the  evening  of  the  18th.    The  prince 

encircled  by  die  enemy,  the  Prussians  and  then  paBscd  the  bridge  at  Montereau,  un- 

Russians  repelled  repeated  attacks  on  their  derthe  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  retreated 

flanks,  and  retired  in  sohd  columns,  fight-  unmolested  to  the  main  body,  with  a  loss 

in°;  at  every  step,  till  they  reached  the  wood  of  2800  men,  beside  prisoners,  and  cannon 

of  Etoges.    Here,  also,  they  were  obliged  which  had  become  useless.     Schwarzeii- 

to  force  their  way  through  masses  of  the  berg  was  thus  enabled  to  concentiate  aJl 

enemy's  infantry,  which  had  arrived  be-  his  tbre«s  at  Troyes  on  the  19th.    Napo- 

fore  tiiein ;  and  tiieir  rear,  bemg  attacked  leon  now  flattered  hiinself  with  the  hope 

at  the  same  time  by  Grouchy's  cavalry  on  of  being  able  to  force  him  to  a  genetui 

the  flank  and  by  tlie  infentry  of  Marmont  battle  at  that  place,  where  every  thing 

in  fiT)nt,  was  principally  dispersed  and  promised  the  most  decisive  results.     lie 

made  prisoners.    BlOcher  did  not  reach  also  received  the  news  of  the  vicioiy  of 

the  position  at  Bergeres  until  night,  after  the  viceroy  of  Italy  over  BeUegarde,  on 

a  loss  of  4000  men  and  9  cannon.    On  the  Mincio,  between  the  8th  and  10th  of 

the  16th,  he  retired,  though  not  pursued,  February,*  and  his  confidence  was  so 

to  Chalons  on  the  Manie,  where  he  joined  much  increased,  that  he  resumed  the  fiiU 

the  divisions  of  Yorck  and  Saclceii,  and  powers  which  he  had  given  to  Caulain- 

tbe  columns  of  Langeren,  that  were  has-  court  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  assumed 

teninff  to  his  reliefl     The  Silesian  army  a  prouder  tone  at  Chtitillon,  on  the  18th, 

had  lost  a  fourth  of  ils  number — nearly  than  he  had  hitherto  done.    Schwarzen- 

15,000  men — during  the  last  ax  days,  but  berg,  however,  crossed  the  Seine  atTroyes 

now  again    amounted    to    60,000    men.  the  same  night,  and,  on  the  21st,  being 

Meanwhile  Wilgenstein  and  Wrede  had  again  united  with  Blucher,  took  his  posi- 

crossed  the  Seine,  and  were  now  m  Na-  tion  along  the  right  bank  of  that  river  as 

Gleon's  rear,  while  prince  Schwarzenbcrg  fer  as  Mory.    This  much-censur«d  retreat 

d  forced  back  the  French  corps  posted  on  the  19lh,  which  vras  succeeded,  on  the 

along  the  Seine,  on  the  llih  from  Sens,  25th,  hy  that  over  the  Aube  to  Colombo, 

<Hi  «ie  13th  firom  Nogent,  on  the  15th  in   the  direction   of  Chaumont,  because 

from  Montereau,  Provins  and  other  places,  Augereau,   fium  his  position   at   Lyons, 

so  that,  on  the  16th,  the  head-quarters  of  threatened   the   communication   between 

the  allied  monarclis  were   advanced   to  the  main   army  and   Switzerland,  saved 

Bray.    This  induced  Napoleon  to  ^ve  up  the  two  armies  of  the  allies,  who,  at  that 

the  pursuit  of  Blficher,  at  Etoges,  on  the  moment,  saw  almost  every  thing  that  had 

15th,  and  to  advance,  on  tiie  16ih,  with  been  gained  ance  the  battle  at  Brienne 

his  army,  now  increased  to  100,000  men,  again  IobI.     Schwarzenberg  ordered  Bian- 

*"■  forced  marches,  from  Monimirail  to  chl,  with  30,000  men,  to  advance  along 

aus,  m  order  to  fidl  upon  the  separate  the  Saflne  against  Augereau ;  at  the  same 

divisions    of  the    enemy's   main    army,  lime,  an  armistice  was  offered  to  Napoleon 

Schvrarzenber^,  however,  recommended  .  The  flide-de-:amp  of  the  vice™,  arrived  with 

the  three  diVMidas  that  were   advancing  ibe  report  of  thai  vitroiy  bI  Ihe  momeni  of  Nai«- 

en  echelon  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  leun'a  success  al  Montereau.    Napoleon  Immedi 

to  cease  fiTim  offensive  movements.    Wit-  aWys^Jlhim  baekwith  the  words,  "  Krfoumc! 

genstein,  nevertheless,  piflcecded  on  his  "^'J^W?r, 

march,  and  his  vanguanl,  under  Pahleu,  mi 
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on  the  19tli,  while  his  head-quarters  were  the  94lh,  in  order  to  pass  the  left  flank  of 
yet  at  Moctureou ;  and  a  courier  from  the  enemy,  where  Marmont  aiid  Moitier 
Chitillon  dehvered  to  him  the  draught  of  retired  before  him,  direct  hia  course  lo- 
preliminarieB  of  peace,  signed  by  oil  the  wards  the  Lower  Mame,  end  thus  ap- 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  sJlicd  powers  at  proach  the  northern  anny,  whicli  was 
ChatiUon,  Feb.  17, 1814.  From  ihe  cir-  rapidly  advancing  from  Flandeis.  The 
cumstance  that  this  convention  was  to  be  main  army  under  Schwarzenberg,  how- 
concluded  between  the  powers  of  Austria,  ever,  fell  back  upon  the  corps  stationed  al 
£ngland,  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  "his  Langres,  so  that  the  Austrian  army  of 
majesty  the  emperor  of  France,  his  heirs  50,000  men,  in  the  south  of  France,  under 
and  successors,'  it  appears  that  tbe  Eng-  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Hesse- 
lish  ministers  at  the  congress  did  not  think  Hombur^,  and  the  Silesian  in  the  north, 
a  paiticular  article  necessary,  relative  to  united  with  the  divisionBof  Winzingerode 
the  acknowledgment  of  Napoleon's  title  and  Woronzol^  that  composed  the  ad- 
as  emperor,  but  that  they  considered  it  as  vanc«d  guard  of  Ihe  northraii  winy' under 
aheady  acknowledged.  The  council  of  Billow,  formed  the  two  wings  of  the  mam 
regency  that  had  been  established  in  Paris,  army.  Napoleon  could  now  throw  him- 
to  whom  (he  draught  was  communicated  self,  with  his  whole  force,  either  upon 
by  the  emperor,  mought  the  conditions  Schwarzenberg,  and  obUge  hini  to  give 
|nT»poaed  therein  admissible ;  but  a  clause,  battle,  or  upon  Blflcher,  But  how  was 
demanding  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  the  cautious,  circumspect  Schwarzenberg 
allies  until  the  final  conclusion  of  the  to  be  forced  to  light?  He  therefore  ha»- 
peace,  offended  Napoleon,  who  rejected  tened  after  Blticher.  But  Tettenbom, 
the  offer,  exclaimbg, "  I  am  nearer  Vienna  whose  light  troops,  belonging  to  the  army 
than  the  allies  are  lo  Paris ;"  yet,  at  the  that  was  advancing  from  FlanderB,  trav- 
same  time,  he  endeavored  to  enter  into  ersed  the  country  on  the  left  side  of  the 
separate  negotiations  with  Austria.  Nei-  Mame,  discovered,  Feb.  37,  Napoleon's 
therwould  he  accept  the  renewed  ofier  marchfrom Arcis-sur-AubethroughF^re- 
of  an  armistice,  Feb.  23d,  but,  after  the  Champenoise  and  Suzanne,  tow^ds  Jou- 
propositions  delivered  on  the  25th  by  the  arre.  He  communicated  this  news  to 
prince  ofUechtenaiein,  consented  that  the  Schwarzenberg  and  BIficher  ;  the  6>r- 
negotiations  which  haid  been  opened  in  mer  of  whom  unmediMely  stopped  his 
the  village  of  Lusigny,  between  Flahaut  retreat,  repelled  the  divisions  of  the  ene- 
and  the  Austrian  general  Duca,  count  my  under  Macdonald,  Oudinot  and  G6- 
Schuwaloif  and  the  Prusuan  general  rard,  forced  his  passage  over  the  Aube, 
Ranch,  should  be  continued.  But  his  at-  Feb.  27,  while  he  assaulted  Bar,  but  did 
tempt  to  separate  Austria  from  the  allies  not  occupy  Troyes,  which  is  only  30  miles 
proved  abortive.  The  emperor  Francis,  distant  from  Bar-sur-Aubc,  mitil  March  4, 
indeed,  seemed  not  averse  to  a  reconcilia-  the  day  after  the  ergagement  at  Laubres- 
tion  with  Napoleon  ;  but  the  baron  Lan-  sel,  when  he  resumed  his  former  position 
genau,  who  was  commisMoned  to  carry  on  die  Seine.  Meanwhile  BKicher,  afler 
his  propositions,  was  accidentally  detained  having  forced  marshal  Marmont  back  to 
on  the  way,  and  thus  the  favorable  mo-  within  a  few  miles  fiijm  Paris,  endeavored 
menl  for  Napoleon  was  lost.  The  four  to  approach  the  northern  army  bypassing 
powers,  by  the  convention  of  Chaumont  over  the  Aisne,  for  the  purpose  of  pving 
{q.  v.),  concluded  March  1,  for  the  term  the  main  army  more  hberty  of  action, 
of  SOyears,  soonafler  emeredintoanalh-  His  movements,  and  his  union  vrith  the 
ance  ag^nst  France,  for  the  purpose  of  northern  army  under  Winzingerode  and 
restoring  and  msinwuning  peace.  Accord-  Billow,  were  favored  by  the  surrender  of 
ing  to  this  convention,  they  were  deter-  Soifflons,*  March  3.  Billow  had  entered 
miaed  to  continue  the  vrar,  if  Napoleon  France  fiiim  Flanders,  by  Avesnes,  caused 
would  not  accept  the  conditions  opered  La  Fere,  where  there  were  large  quantities 
him,  and,  if  he  accepted  them,  to  enforce 

the  terms  vrith  united  forces.     Thus  the  'AlSoissoia.whirh  hasabridgeoffiione^andis 

offensive  and  defensive  alhance  concluded  l^^  ^^Y  ">  Paris,  fcr  an  army  enierine  Fra.ioe 

al   Chaumont     became    tiie     diplomatic  '''?'"  l!""  "'^'''^''an*'.  ""d  "  eonseijuenily  a  place 

foundation  of  the  m^nt  Eumpean  poli-  ;;U"';S;'r^^rr'cat^''»^;'^''^,';'.i'^ 

cy.— Meanwhile,  Napoleon    followed  the  rode  had  lak™  this  dty  by  ^sault,  Feb.  14;  Sil, 

main  army,  constantly  fighting,  and,  Feb.  afi^r  ihe  action  ai  Montmirail,  it  had  been  occu 

25,  occupied  Troyes.     Blilcher,  who  had  pieda^Kaby  M™iLer,Feb.l9.    General  Moreau 

again  separated  himself  from  Schwarzen-  ja^l^jhs  "^  b^kr'b^T^nma.^ab^u. 

berg,crossed  the  Aube  at  Vaudemont,  on  hislifewassavedb/iheevenuofiheSlsiofMan^h. 
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of  military  stores  and  100  cannon,  lo  be  The  corps  of  Marmont,  and  the  cavalry 
taken  by  general  Thiimen,  Feb.  26,  tlien  under  Arrighi,  were  almost  entirely  dis- 
joined the  division  of  Winzingerode,  and  persed  or  annihilated.  In  spite  of  tiiis 
advanced,  March  2,  from  Laon  lotvnrds  nuEtbrtune,  Napoleon,  instead  of  immedi- 
Soissona,  Bliieher,  with  his  army,  now  ately  making  his  retreat,  with  inconceiva- 
nearly  100,000  strong,  took  a  position  at  ble  obstinacy  fell  upon  Blficher's  right 
Craonne,  March  4th,  and  occupied  Sois-  wing  and  centre,  early  on  the  morning  ol 
EoiiSjWheregenemlRudczewitz, with  5000  the  10th,  but,  in  the  evening,  after  having 
Russians,  repelled  Mortier,  who  attempt-  sufiered  a  great  loss,  was  compelled  to 
ed  to  carty  it  by  assault,  March  5.  Napo-  meditate  a  retreat,  which  he  effected  on 
leon,  therefore^  was  obliged  to  pass  the  the  11th,  through  Chaiignon  and  Soissons. 
Aisne  above  Soissons,  whidi  he  did  Had  BIticher  taken  immediate  advantage 
March  6,  after  liaving  taken  Rheims  on  of  the  victory  obtained  in  the  night  of  the 
the  5ih,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  9th,  Napoleon  would  have  been  totally 
bridge  over  the  Aisne  at  Bery-au-Bec.  defeated.  But  he  followed  him  slowly,  and 
On  the  7th,  he  attacked  generals  Sacken  remaned  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne 
and  Woronzof^onthebeightsofCraomie,  unlii  the  18th  of  March.  Meanwhile, 
and  compelled  the  Russians,  although  Bhetms,  which  had  but  a  feeble  garrison, 
not  vanquished,  to  retreat  into  the  portion  was  taken  by  assault,  on  the  12di  of  March, 
of  Laon,  with  a  loss  of  4600  killed  and  by  a  Russian  corps  of  15,000  men  under 
wounded.  The  garrison  of  Soissons  was  general  count  St.  Priest,  united  with  the 
also  obliged  to  retire  thither.  The  loss  of  division  of  the  Prussian  general  Jagow, 
the  French  amounted  to  600O  killed  and  who  had  advanced  ftom  tlie  Ardennes 
wounded.  The  battle  at  Laon,  on  the  9th  through  Vitry,  Napoleon,  however,  im- 
of  Match,  was  more  deciave.  That  city,  mediately  retook  that  city,  and  thus  secur- 
which  contains  a  population  of  700O,  ed  his  route  toward  the  Aube,  for  an  in- 
was  occupied  by  the  allies,  on  account  tended  attack  upon  Schwarzenberg,  who, 
of  its  advantageous  situation,  as  a  depflt.  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  nevra  of 
B(ilow  had  taken  possession  of  the  heights  BlAcher's  victory  at  Laon,  had  set  his 
before  Laon,  Kleist  and  Yorck  were  post-  columns  in  motion  on  the  14th,  along  the 
ed  on  the  let),  and  Winzingerode  on  the  right  banks  of  the  Seine  and  Aube,  in  the 
right  wing.  The  left  wing,  which  was  direction  of  Arcis.  (See  the  third  section 
most  exposed,  could  be  assisted  by  the  of  the  ISstory  of  the  Campaign  of  1814, 
corps  of  Sacken  and  Langeron.  The  ap-  under  the  article  Parts,  Occupation  of,  in 
proach  being  rendered  difficult  by  morass-  the  year  1814.V— While  Napoleon  indulged 
es  and  defiles,  Napoleon  could  not  make  the  hope  of  being  able  to  annihilate  the 
a  vigorous  attack  ujKin  the  left  wing  (a  Silesian  array  on  the  Aisne,  the  negotia- 
task  which  was  assigned  to  Marmont)  tions  at  Lusjgny  were  broken  off,  March 
until  afternoon,  while  his  left  wing  was  5,  without  having  produced  any  resiih; 
engaged  with  the  enemy's  right,  from  8  and  those  at  Chatillon  were  entirely  at  a 
o'clock  in   the   morning,   in  a   constant,  stand,  because  Napoleon  thought  the  de- 

Sit  indeciave   action.    The   position  of  mands  of  the  allies  too  great.    The  alliea 

liicher's    centre    defied    every    attack,  finally  fixed  upon  the  10th  of  March  as 

MannoDt,  afler  a  bloody  struggle,   sue-  the  ultimate  term,  within  which  Napoleon 

ceeded,  at  length,  in  forcing  the   Prus-  should  eitlier  accept  of  their  propositions, 

sian  left  wingDack  towards  Laon,  and,  or  should  submit  to  them  his  ovm.     He 

at  the  approach  of  night,  made  himself  presented,  however,  through  Caulaincourt, 

master  of  the  villa^  of  Athies,  where  only  some  detached  aiticles,  which  could 

he  remained,  expecting  the  battle  to  bo  have  had  no  effect  but  to  prolong  the  we- 

decided  on  the  foLowmg  day.    But  at  gotiarions.    A  fiirther  term  of  five  days 

seven  o'clock  in    the    evening,    general  was  therefore  granted,  at  the  espiration 

Yorcfc,  w: -1   Kleist,   prince  WilUam  of  of  which,  on  the  15th  of  March,and,  con- 

Frussia,  and  the  cavalry   under  general  sequenfty,  after  the  battle  at  Laon,  Can 

Ziethen,  surprised  (he  village  of  Athies.  luincourt    offered    his    preliminaries,    in 

While  Ziethen,  with  the  cavaliy,  fell  upon  which    Napoleon    demanded,     1.  Italy, 

the  enemy's  flank,  he  was  so  vigorously  with  Venice,  as  a  kingdom   for  prince 

seconded  by  an  attack  with  the  bayonet  Eugene  Beauhamais  and   his  heirs ;    2. 

in  front,  that  the  French,  assaulted  at  ihe  the  Netherlands,  with  the  Scheldt  and  the 

same  time  in  the  rear  and  on  both  whigs,  city  of  Nimeguen.    Holland  he  would  le- 

were  driven  out  of  the  village  after  a  short  sign.    The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  should 

!,  and  totally  mut^.     They  lost  continue  in  the  hands  of  France.    Joseph 

more  than  2500  prisoners,  should  receive  a  proper  indemniflcatioa 
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far  Spain, as  well  as  Jerome  for  Weetpha-  Campaign  in  France,  in  the  Yeara  3814 
lia,  Eugene  for  Frankfort,  and  Napoleon's  and  1815,  under  the  Command  of  the 
nephew  Louis  for  tlic  grand-duchy  of  Crown-Prince  of  Wtirtemberg,  published 
Berg.  Even  Eliso,  Tallejraud  and  Ber-  by  Ihe  Wtirtemberg  officers  of  the  quar- 
thier  were  to  receive  proper  indemnifica-  ter-master-general's  staff)  Stutigard ;  and 
lions.  But  even  these  demands  were  not  the  many  memoirs  of  the  Frenchmen  al 
sincerely  proposed  by  the  emperor.  He  that  time  in  the  emperor's  service.  A 
still  entertained  the  hope  that  success  valuable  article,  showing  ihe  anxious  wish 
would  enable  him  to  retract.  The  duke  for  peace  entertained  l^  all  the  French, 
of  Bassano  wrote  to  Caulaincourt,  March  particuloriy  those  who  knew  the  dispoai- 
19,immediately  before  theaetionatArcis-  tion  of  the  people,  and  surrounded  the 
Bur-Aube  (see  Paris,  Octvpation  of),  slat-  regent-empress  and  kmg  Joseph,  appear- 
ing that  the  emperor  intended,  even  after  ed  in  the  Courier  <ks  Elats-Unts  of  Jan. 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  be  guided  31, 1839  (published  in  New  York)^  consist- 
by  the  military  situation  of  atRurs,  even  to  ing  of  a  number  of  letters  written  by  king 
the  last  moment  (See  SchoU's  Trailfs  Joseph  to  Napoleon,  and  the  answers  of 
de  Paix,  &c.— Treaties  of  Peace— voL  10,  Ihe  latter.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  au- 
p.  413.)— Bassano's  ieller  had  not  fallen  thenticity  of  these  letters, 
mto  the  hands  of  the  allies,  when,  in  com-  Chattebton,  Thomas,  a  youth  whose 
pUance  with  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  they  genius,  eccentricity  and  melancholy  fete 
broke  off  the  negotiations  at  ChMUon,  have  gained  him  much  celebrity,  v«is  horn 
with  the  eighth  conference,  held  March  at  Bristol,  in  1753,  of  poor  parents.  He 
18  and  19,  and,  in  a  declaration,  issued  at  had  not  yet  learned  to  read,  when  an  old 
Vitry,  March  35,  consequently  while  they  French  musical  woA  happened  to  fall 
were  marching  upon  Paris,  proclaimed  into  his  hands,  the  characters  of  which 
the  reasons  for  that  measure,  and  for  the  excited  his  ciuiosity.  His  mother  now 
continuation  of  the  war,*  The  subse-  taught  him  to  read  from  an  old  black-let- 
quent  course  of  the  war  is  related  in  the  ter  Bible.  When  8  years  old,  he  en- 
orticle  Parts,  Occupation  of,  in  the  year  tered  a  charity  school  at  Colston,  where 
1814.  See,alBo,jMemoiraoftfteOpmi(io7w  the  workings  of  his  genius  lay  concealed 
of  Ou  Allied  Arwka  in  1813  mtd  1814,  under  the  appearance  of  melancholy  and 
London,  Murray,  1833,  an  excellent  and  incapadty.  At  about  10  years  of  age,  he 
scientific  work ;  Prok^h's  Denkw&rdig-  acquired  a  taste  for  reading,  whfch  be- 
keiten  am  dem.  Lebtn  dea  FcldmarschMs  came,  from  that  period,  a  kind  of  ruhng 
Schearzenherg  (Memoirs  of  die  Life  of  passion.  His  first  worit,  a  satire  on  a 
the  Field-Marshal  Schwarzenberg),  Vien-  Methodist,  who  had  abandoned  his  sect 
na,  1833;  Koch's  Mimoira  pour  aereir  from  interested  motives,  was  written  at 
h  PWstoire  de  la  Campapie  de  1814  (Me-  the  age  of  114  years.  From  tltis  time  his 
inoirs  iniended  to  contribute  to  the  His-  taste  was  decided.  His  melancholy  gave 
tory  of  the  Campaign  of  1814),  Paris,  way  to  vivacity  and  vanity,  and  dreams 
1819,  3  vols.;  and  the  Beitrage  2ur  Ges-  of  glory,  fortune  and  immortality.  He 
cAteWe  des  Fddaiffs  in  Frankreich  in  den  became  panicularly  fond  of  antiquities 
JcAren  1814  tmtf  1815,  unter  dem  Com-  and  antique  expressions.  At  the  age  of 
maitdo  des  Kronprinzen  v.  WilHemherg,  14,  he  left  school,  and  was  articled  as  ap- 
&c.  (Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  prentice  to  a  scrivener,  M  Bristol    KUs 


•  Pons  de  nicrauU  in  hia  caniDlilei  CdjittJ  d,  faAer,  who  died  before  his  birtJi,  had  ac- 

ChMUIoi,  (Paris,  IBSsl,  asseiw,  ihai  NapS^had  "dentally  obttuned  posBessioD  of  a  num- 

been  desirous,  fiiim  ll»  beginuing  of  ilie  congress,  I**'  of  old  parchments  of  the  ISthcentluy. 

lo  obtain  peace  Many  price,  but  iSat  Caulaineourl,  Many  of  these  were  consumed  in  the  fem- 

ah™s' wSv^hS^'  ^  P™'?*1,Vhe"T"'  ''? '  **"'  ^*'*^'  **''  "*"*  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  '^*'"*- 

on  the  other  Eaod,  UA  A^^'^iTs^bie^  tartan,  who,  after  a  few  days,  declared 

thej;  wore  secreQr  informed  of  a  conspiracy  exist-  ^"^   h®  ^^    discovered  a  treasure.     He 

iog  in  Paris  againM  Napoleoii.    Accordinp  loiliis  then  procured  glossaries  of  the  old  dialects 

3!^*'.'*^^^  lad  auihoriied  Cauiajncoun,  on  of  the  cotintrv,  and,  in  1768,  when  the 

swielioos,  having  been  detained  by  the  Austrian  ""serted  a  paper  m  the  Bristol  Journal,  en- 

«nd  Russian  troops,  did  not  roach  CaulaincouM  till  titled  A  Description   of  the    Friars'    first 

Iheaist,  lOmil^  fromChMloo.    Canlaincourt,  Possine  over  the    Old  Bridge,  taken  fivm 

^et;e'^icrS^atet"hi^bV^h',"tr^  ?"  <».cS«t  3f«™«cHpt     He  was  then  but 

W05  aulboriied,  by  the  emperor,  lo  conclude  die  ^^  S^™^  °^^-     ^P°"  ^'"g  Questioned  as 

peace;  but Iheeniperorof  Auslriahad  goneloDi-  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained 

jon,  and  tlie  march  upon  Patis  was  already  begun,  it,  he  finally  asserted,  tliat  he  was  in  the 
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possession  of  sevpral  yaluabie  old  manu-  best  edition  is  that  of  1803,  in  throe  toI- 

scripts,  talten  (as  those  above-menlioned  umea. 

really  were)  from  an  old  chest  in  the  Chacceb,  (Jeofirey,  bom  in  London,  in 
church.  He  had  been  engaged  for  a  1398,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  or,  ac- 
year  in  the  composition  of  several  poems,  cording  to  some  writers,  of  noble  extrac- 
which  he  attributed  to  difierent  ancient  tion.  He  studied  at  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
writers,  particularly  to  one  Rowlev.  In  ford.  At  tlie  former  place,  he  distinguish- 
1769,  he  ventured  to  write  to  Horace  ed  himself^  at  the  age  of  18,  by  his  Court 
WJpole,  ^ving  bim  an  account  of  his  of  Love,  the  oldest  poem  in  English  now 
literary  discoveries,  and  encloang  a  speci-  extant.  Having  improved  himself  by 
men.  Having  received  a  polite  answer,  travelling,  he  studied  law  for  some  time ; 
he  wrote  a  second  letter,  informing  Wal-  but,  becoming  disgusted  with  this  study, 
poleof  hi8siluatioii,and  requestin^asaBt-  he  repaired  to  court,  where  he  became 
ance  to  enable  him  to  follow  his  inclina-  yeoman  to  Edvrard  IlL  He  was  in  high 
tion  for  poetry.  Walpole,  however,  who  fiivor  with  the  linig,  and  particularly  with 
in  the  meantime  had  discovered  the  po-  his  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  the  celebrated 
ems  to  be  spurious,  returned  them  to  duke  of  Lancaster.  He  was  the  confidant 
Chatterton  witliout  taking  any  fiirther  of  the  prince's  love  to  his  cousin,  the 
notice  of  him.  Discontenied  wMi  his  duchess  Blanche,  and  made  their  love, 
Mtuation,  he  obtmned  a  release  from  his  their  marriage,  the  charms  and  virtues  of 
apprenticeship  by  threatening  to  put  an  the  duchess,  the  themes  of  Ids  songs. 
end  to  his  life,  and  went  to  London.  The  The  duchess,  however,  soon  found  a  riwd 
favorable  reception,  with  which  he  there  in  lady  Catharine  Swynford,  whose  sister 
met  from  the  booksellers,  inured  him  Chaucer  married.  This  alliance  estabhsh- 
witti  new  hopes.  He  wrote  for  several  ed  him  more  firmly  in  the  favor  of  the 
journals,  on  tlie  side  of  the  opposition,  duke,  by  whose  influence  he  was  ap- 
He  indulwNl  the  hope  of  effecting  a  revo-  pointed  to  the  most  honorable  offices. 
lution,  and  used  to  boast  that  he  was  des-  He  was  sent  ambassador  to  Genoa;  on 
tined  to  restore  the  rights  of  the  nation,  which  occasion  he  visited  Petrarch.  He 
Fwi'uig  to  procure  the  rewards  which  he  was  also  sent  as  envoy  to  Charles  V  of 
had  expected  for  his  exerdons  in  favor  of  France,  to  negotiate  the  renewal  of  the 
this  party,  he  observed,  tiiat"  he  must  be  a  truce,  and  a  marriage  between  Richard, 
poor  author  who  could  not  vrrite  on  both  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  king's  daughter, 
sides."  On  titis  principle  he  acted ;  liut  in  which  mission,  however.  Tie  vras  un- 
prosperity  did  not  attend  his  dereliction  successftiL  As  an  adherent  of  tiie  duke 
from  principle.  His  situation  dady  be-  of  Lancaster,  he  embraced  the  opinions 
came  worse.  Although  extremely  tem-  ofWickliffe,  and  formed  a  close  connex- 
jrerate,  and  often  voluntoiily  confining  ion  vrilh  him;  but  neither  business,  nor 
himself  to  bread  and  water,  he  was  fre-  the  intrigues  of  the  coiut,  nor  the  theo- 
qiiently  destitute  even  of  these  necessa-  logical  controvetsiesofihe  time,inte^T^p^ 
ries.  What  he  gained  by  his  labors  he  ert  his  poeticd  labors.  His  first  poem 
spent,  partly  in  presents  for  his  mother  was  soon  followed  by  Troilus  and  CresM- 
and  sisters,  to  whom  he  always  held  out  da,  the  House  of  Fame,  and  other  woiks, 
the  most  splendid  expectations,  partly  in  which  were  imitations  of  Boccaccio  and 
public  places  of  amusement,  wliich  he  other  less  celebrated  aiithora.  He  seems 
continued  to  visit  under  the  ap|>earance  particularly  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
of  easy  circumsKmces.  At  last,  atlcr  hav-  worics  of  the  Troubadours.  These  works 
ins  been  several  days  without  food,  ha  l>ear  the  stamp  of  the  corrupt  taste,  which, 
poisoned  himself  in  1770,  when  not  yet  at  that  time,  prevwled  throughout  Europe ; 
18  years  old.  His  works  were  more  ex-  but  theyare  remaikable  for  correct  deline- 
tensively  read  as  the  public  became  ac-  ation  of  character.  He  'b  considered  as 
quainted  with  the  history  of  his  misfor-  the  inventor  of  English  heroic  veree.  In 
tunes.  The  most  temaritabie  are  the  po-  1389,  the  Wickliffites  attempted,  in  spite 
ems  published  under  the  name  of  Roidey,  of  the  opposition  of  tlie  cler^,  to  elect  a 
which  he  composed  at  the  age  of  15  years,  lord  mayor  of  London  of  the*  own  party. 
They  display  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  ini-  The  disturbances,  to  which  this  dispute 
agination,  fertility  of  invention,  and  oi\en  gave  rise,  occasioned  a  severe  persecution 
a  deep  sensibility.  Among  the  poems  of  that  sect  on  the  part  of  the  court,  and 
which  he  published  under  his  own  name,  ChauLer,  who  was  hated  by  thepeople  as 
his  satires  deserve  the  preference.  ITis  the  persona]  fiiend  of  Wicklifle,  fled  to 
prose  writings  are  spirited.  His  works  Hainault,  where  he  continued  to  rec«ve 
!iuve  hepii  several  times  published.     The  his    salaiy.      The    faithlessness    of   bi» 
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agents,  who  diecontinued  their  remit-  ais.  (q.  v.)  They  were  soon  united  by  ihc 
tances,  having  obliged  him  to  make  a  ties  of  the  most  intimate  ftiendship,  and 
secret  journey  lo  England,  he  was  dis-  an  equa]  enthuaasm  for  art.  After  his 
covered,  arrested,  and  deprived  of  his  return  to  Pmia,  he  became  a  member  of 
poet  of  comptroller  of  the  customs,  tBe  the  academy.  His  firet  work  was  a  baas- 
duties  of  which  had  been  discharged,  in  relief  under  the  perisQ'lc  of  the  Pantheon, 
hiB  name,  hy  his  deputy.  He  finally  ob-  representing  the  love  of  glory.  The  bad 
tained  his  hhorty  by  disclosing  the  designs  taste  of  the  period  could  not  justly  esti- 
of  the  party  with  which  he  had  been  con-  mate  the  grand  and  simple  character  of 
nected.  This  conduct  drew  upon  him  a  this  work :  it  was  reserved  for  later  times 
load  of  obloquy,  while,  at  the  eame  time,  to  appreciate  the  masterly  and  sublune 
he  was  suffering  from  poverty.  During  performance.  Travellers  may  find  in  the 
his  disn^sses,  he  wrote  his  Testament  of  museums  of  Luxembourg  and  Trianon 
Love,  a  sort  of  imitation  of  Boetiiius's  De  several  of  Chaudet's  finest  works ;  among 
Cojuoicrfuwie,  which  ho  had  translated  in  tiiem.Za  Sen*Mae,ayounggiri,astonish- 
hi8  youth.  Chaucer's  situation  was  once  ed  at  the  motion  of  the  sensitive  plant, 
more  changed  with  that  of  the  duke  of  which  slirinks  from  her  touch ;  the  beau- 
Lancaster,  who,  in  the  hope  of  ascending  tiful  statue  of  Cyparissa,  &c.  Chaudet 
the  Spanish  throne,  had  entered  mt«  a  died  at  Paris,  April  19,  1810. 
second  niamage  witii  ilie  daughter  of  Chaudiere;  a  river  of  Lower  Canada, 
Peter  the  Cruel ;  and  though  he  had  re-  which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Mmne,  near 
turned  from  Spain,  in  1389,  without  hav-  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec,  and,  after 
mg  gamed  thi8objwt,rethebroueht  back  a  northerly  course  of  about  ISO  miles, 
considerable  sums,  which  he  employed  in  flows  into  the  St  Lawrence,  6  miles  above 
revjTing  his  party  at  court.  Four  years  Quebec.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  gcn- 
tater,  on  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  the  eratly  high,  steep  and  rocky,  and  cloOied 
duke  married  CatharmeSwynford.  Chan-  with  wood  of  indifferent  growth.  Three 
cer,  now  neariy  connected  with  the  royal  or  four  miles  above  its  entrance  into  tiie 
lamily,  regained  tiie  favor  of  the  court,  St.  Lawrence,  the  river  has  a  remarkable 
md  was  restored  to  his  office.  After  the  cataract,  of  about  130  feet  perpendicular 
dukes  death,  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  These  falls  are  considered  not  inferior  to 
retirement  at  Doniiington  casde,  where  those  of  Hontmorend ;  tlie  perpendicular 
the  oak,  m  the  shade  of  which  it  was  said  height  is  only  about  half  as  great,  but  the 
he  loved  to  muse,  long  bore  his  name,  quantity  of  water  is  vastiy  greater,  the 
ITiere  he  wrote  his  most  celebrated  work,  width  of  the  river  at  the  cataract  bema 
flie  Canterbury  Tales,  in  verse.  They  are  360  feel  In  some  parte,  sheets  of  water 
distinguished  for  vanety  of  character  and  roll  oier  the  precipice,  and  fail,  scarcely 
hvehness  of  description.  Chaucer  is  the  broken,  to  the  bottom;  while,  m  other 
first  wnler  who  introduced  the  spint  and  places,  the  felting  water  dashes  from  one 
fictions  of  chivahy  into  poetry.  His  Su-  fragment  of  rodi  to  another,  with  the 
lopaz,  however,  is  written  in  ridicule  q{  wildest  unpetuosity,  and  forms  a  great 
these  fictions.  He  died  in  the  year  1400.  mas*  of  foam  of  a  snowy  whiteness. 
Hb  works  have  been  often  printed.  Chaudon,  Louis  Maleul,  a  learned  Ben- 

Chacci;    an    ancient  Teutonic  tribe,  edictine  of  the  monasteiy  of  Ciuny,which 

dwelhng  east  ofthe  Frisians,  between  the  was  secularized  in  1787,  hom  atValen- 

Ems  and  Elbe,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ger-  soiles.    May   10th,    1737,    wrote    several 

nwi  ocean.      Tliey  are   also   called,  by  works  in  defiince  of  the   Catholics,  for 

ditterent  authors,   Cauda,  Caiiei,  Cayci,  which    he   received    the  thanks  of  the 

'-"^^ ^°^  "™  "'**  mentioned  in  the  popes  Clement  XIll  and  Pius  VI  in  two 

wars  ofDrusus,  who  subjected  them  (ZKo  briefs  directed  to  him.    Among  his  works 

La^.  IV).     lacinis  mentions  them  often,  must  be  mentioned  the  JVouwcra  DieHvn- 

Ohacdet,    Antome    Denie,    deserves,  noire  itsfoWmie  (Avignon,  1766,  in  4  vols ). 

perhaps,  the  first  place  among  the  French  of  which  10  editions  have  appeared,  the 

eatuanes  of  modem  times.    BomatPaiis,  9th  of  which,  in  1820,  is  lesscmrect  than 

March  dl,  1763,  when  tlie  most  corrupt  the  former  ones.    The  10th  appeared  at 

teste  in  sculpture  prevailed,  he  finished  Paris  m  1833,  in  35  vols.     Beades  this,  he 

hiS  career  hy  works  which  display  a  de-  wrote  several  other  valuable  works.     He 

gree  ot  trreciansunphcity  and  truth  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  brothei 

lew  modem  artists  have  attained.    In  the  MaLeulChaudon,hkehim8eIf8  member  of 

.ilst  year  of  his  age,  he  obtained  the  first  llie  academy  of  Arcadians  m  Rome  but 

pnzB  of  the  academy.     He  then  went  to  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Capuchins. 

Kome,  where  he  met  the  celebrated  Drou-  The  latter  is  die  author  of  La   Vie  du 
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KenAfUTEia  Laurent  dts  BriridM  (last  edi-    Britain,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  moat  of  the 
tion,  Paris,  1787).  German    prmces,    agamst    JNapoleon,   in 

Chiuffepie,  Jacflues  George  de,  a  Cai-  1813,  were  pnncipaUy  directed  to  the  de- 
vinistic  preacher,  bom  at  LewardeD,  in  Uverancc  of  Germany,  and  the  diasolunon 
Fneskiad,  in  1703,  preached  at  Flush-  ofthe  confederalion  of  the  Khine.  Ihe 
inir  Delft,  and,  in  1743,  at  Amsterdam,  principal  object  of  the  quadruple  alliance 
where  he  died  in  1786.  BesideB  several  concluded  at  Chaumont  between  Austna, 
theolocica!  works,  and  translations  from  Eusaa,  Great  Britdn  and  Prusaa,  was 
tlie  English,  he  wrote  a  Miuveau  Diction-  declared  to  be  to  destroy  the  preponder- 
imiTc  Mslonque  f(  eriiique,  pour  servir  de  snce  of  France,  and  to  restore  peimanent 
Supplement  mi  de  CorUinuatum  au  Die-  peace  to  Europe,  founded  on  the  balance 
tionnaire  histanmie  et  critique  de  Bm/U  of  power,  and  nauonal  mdependence.  In 
(Amsterdam  and  Hague,  1750— 56,  4  vols,  case  this  end  should  not  be  attained  by 
foLL  This  work  is  founded  on  an  Eng-  the  negotiations  already  opened  with  JMa- 
lish  translation  of  Bayle.  in  10  vols,  in  poleon  at  Chfitilbn  {q.  v.),  the  mutual  ob- 
which  many  additions  had  been  made  to  ligations  already  existing  between  the  al- 
the  orieinat  Of  1400  articles,  which  it  lies  to  prosecute  the  war  were  to  he  con- 
conlitins,  600  are  translated  fi«m  the  Eng.  firmed.  The  four  parties  to  the  treaQ- of 
lish  without  additions,  about  280  are  cor-  Chaumont  agreed  on  their  respective  con- 
rected  and  augmented,  and  the  rest  added  tributions  for  the  accomplishment  of  ^eir 
byChauffepi^.  He  displays  much  learn-  object,  which,  being  punctuaUyfulfiUed, 
ine.  but,  in  genius  and  slyle,  Ms  ftr  below  led  to  the  peace  ot  Pans,  m  1B14.  Ihis 
Bavle.  Cl^ufrepi*  also  wrote  the  life  of  treaty  was  signed  by  pnnce  Mettemich, 
Po™_  count  Nesselrode,  lord  Caetlereagh,  and 

CiucLiEU,  Guillaumo  Amftye  de,  the  the  Prusaan  chancellor  of  state  von  Har- 
Frcneh  Anacreon,  bom  at  Fonlenai  in  denbcrg.  The  treaty  of  Chaumont  foraw 
1639,  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  an  epoch  in  the  histoty  of  Europe.  It 
genius,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  the  conutins  the  diplomatic  key  to  all  die 
dukes  of  Venddme,  dirough  whose  influ-  events  which  occupied  the  eyes  of  tu- 
ence  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  Aumale,  rope  in  1815.  As  it  was,  however,  direct- 
and  received,  besides,  several  other  bene-  ed  personally  against  Napoleon,  and  as 
fices.  so  that  bis  yearly  income  amounted  France  joined  the  allies  at  the  congress  ot 
to30000  Uvrcfi.  Pleasure  was  now  the  Abt-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  for  the  purpose 
sole  occupation  of  Chaulieu.  He  Uved  of  maintitiuing  the  peace  of  Europe,  it 
in  tJie  Temple,  where  many  pereons  were  has  not  been  renewed.  ^  .  . 
aaembled,  who,  like  himself  united  tlie  Chauncv,  Charles,  D.  D^  mmister  m 
love  of  pleasure  with  a  taste  for  lettere.  Boston,  was  the  descendant  of  president 
In  this  society  of  Epicureans,  tiiough  it  Cliauncy  of  Harvard  umversipr,  a  distm- 
was  frequently  visited  by  die  grand  prior  guisfaed  scholar  and  divine,  who  came  to 
of  Vendflme  UmseUl  decorum  and  moral-  America  on  account  of  bis  rehgious  mnn- 
ity  were  nM  very  rigorously  observed ;  ions,  in  1638.  Doctor  Chauncy  was  bom 
but  the  pleasures  of  die  table  were  height-  in  Boston,  January  1, 1705,  and,  after  be- 
ened by  poetical  saUics.  ChauUeu,  a  dis-  ing  graduated  at  Harvard,  inl7ai,studied 
ciple  of  ChapeUe  and  Bachaumont,  distin-  divinity,  and  was  ordamed  paewr  of  the 
guisbcd  himself  among  tiie  rest  by  the  first  church  m  Boston,  m  17J7.  Doctor 
charms  of  his  wit  and  the  gayety  of  his  Chauncy  was  eminent  for  learn  mg,inde. 
disposition,  and  received  the  surname  of  pendence,  and  attachment  to  the  civil  and 
the  A'nacreon  of  the  Temple.  IJke  Anac-  religious  liberty  of  his  countiy.  He  waa 
reon,  he  devoted  bunself  to  love  and  po-  easUy  exited,  and  was  plain  and  poutted 
etry  to  the  last  In  a  letter  to  tiie  mar-  in  his  invectives,  hut  was  gre^y  esteemed 
qois  de  Lafare,  be  describes  himself  os  for  his  honesty,  sincerity  and  piety.  He 
vain,  impatient  and  impetuous,  by  turns  ^ed  February  10,  1787,  m  the  HJd  year 
active  and  indolent,  fond  of  projecls,  and  of  his  age.  His  productions  are  numer- 
not  less  fond  of  repose.  He  ified  in  his  ous,  consisting  of  an  extenave  collection 
house  in  the  Temple,  in  1720,  aged  81.  of  sermons,  a  work  enntied  Jl  Compute 
La  Harpe  justly  remaita,  tiiat  his  verses  View  of  EpUcopacy,  of  which  he  was  a 
display  tiie  negUgence  of  an  indolent  decided  enemy,  and  several  polemical 
nimd,  but,  at  the  same  time,  good  taste,    pubUcations. 

and  are  fi«e  fiom  aU  affectation.  Chaus bee, Pierre  Claude  Niyelle  de  la, 

Chaumont  (department  of  the  Oise),    a  dramatic  writer,  bom  at  Pans  m  IblfiJ. 
Treaty OF,concludedMareh  1,1814  Tlie    Hisfirstworitwas  a —'"■■■'">" '>"■ 
fornier  coalliions  of  Euesia,  Pmssia,  Great    "'"  ■■  -  """-     '^^i"" 
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the  paradox  that  verse  is  useless  in  the  sion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France.  Fran- 
tragedy  and  ode,  he  was  answered  by  ijoia  Chauvelin,  bom  about  1770,  and  edu- 
Chuuss^e,  in  his  Epitre  i  Clio,_  which  is  cated  in  the  mililaiy  acndeiny  at  Pans, 
fdll  esteemed.  Ilis  first  dramatical  work,  had  been  in  the  service  but  two  years  at 
La  Fausse  ^niipatkie,  ■written  after  he  thecommencement  of  the  revolution.  He 
had  passed  the  age  of  40,  was  received  embraced  its  principles  with  all  the  ardor 
with  approbation.  The  following  circum-  of  early  youth,  and,  in  1791,  became  first 
stance  gave  rise  to  the  new  species  of  aide-de-camp  of  general,  aftervrards  mar- 
drama  which  lie  introduced.  The  actress  shal,  Rochambeau,  who  was  sent  to  or- 
duinault,  perceiving  a  good  subject  for  ganjze  the  army  of  the  north.  Chauvelin 
an  affecting  drama  in  a  farce,  proposed  it  displayed  such  extraordinary  talents,  tiiat 
to  Volt^re,  who  declined  the  attempt,  he  whs  appointed,  in  1792,  on  the  propo- 
She  then  appUed  to  Chause^e,  who,  at  sal  of  Dumouriez,  ambassador  to  England, 
her  suggestion,  wrote  Le  Prgvgi  a  la  el  that  time  a  post  of  the  veiy  highest  im- 
Mode.  Thus  the  sentimental  comedy  portance.  After  the  execution  of  Louis 
Icomidie  tarntoymite)  ori^ated  fium  the  XVI,  England  broke  off  all  diplomatic 
farce.  Chaussie  then  attempted  tragedy,  intercourse  with  France,  and  Chauvelin 
and  wrote  the  unsuccessful  piece  Mtmm-  was  sent  to  Florence,  but  was  compelled 
ten,  a  subject  which  had  already  been  to  leave  this  city  by  the  threat  of  lord 
Ireated  of  by  Th.  Comeille.  His  ikoh  Hervey,  the  English  ambassador,  who  de- 
des  Mires,  and  his  Gouvemmite,  which  clared  to  the  dute,  that,  if  Chauvelin  did 
followed,  are  still  acted.  He  died  in  1754  not  depart  within  Hi  hours,  he  would 
Vohaire  says  he  is  one  of  the  first  writers,  forthwith  have  Leghorn  bombarded.  Dur- 
nfter  those  of  genius.  ing  the  reign  of  terror,  Chauvelin  vras 
CdAOVEAU-LAGARDE  ;  One  of  the  most  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he  was 
celebrated  orators  of  the  French  bar,  at  released  by  the  9lh  of  Thermidor.  Under 
the  time  of  the  revolution ;  bom  at  Char-  the  directory,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
tmi  in  1767.  He  defended,  at  the  peril  to  the  sciences.  Alter  the  18ch  of  Bru- 
of  his  life,  and  with  a  rare  eloi^uence,  maire,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  senate,  a 
the  victims  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  member  of  the  tribunate.  With  Benja- 
With  Deseze,  the  bold  and  eloquent  de-  min  Constant  and  several  otiiers,  he  dia- 
fiaider  of  Louis  XVI,  and  Tronqon-Du-  tinguished  himself  by  a  firm  but  eireum- 
coudray,  who,  with  him,  conducted  the  sped  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of 
defence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  will  be  tiie  consular  power.  Thus  he  opposed 
remembered  as  one  of  those  who  con-  the  establishment  of  the  lepon  of  honor, 
tinue  fiuthful  W  honor  and  their  duty,  un-  He  was,  therefore,  removed  from  the 
der  all  ciroumsianees.  Among  the  most  tribunate.  His  character  and  patriotism 
celebrated  of  his  unfortunate  clients,  be-  were,  however,  appreciated  by  Napoleon, 
"  '  e  Charlotte  Corday  who  appointed  him  prefect  oi^  the  depart- 
"  -I"'  -  1-  iioitheLys.  This  post  he  held  with 
saved  the  latter  irom  tne  scanoia.  in  nonor  during  a  apace  of  eight  years,  after 
1814,  he  received  letters  of  nobility  from  the  lapso  of  which,  in  1811,  he  was  called 
the  king,  Mid  the  cross  of  tlie  legion  of  into  the  council  of  state,  and  afterwards 
honor.  In  181^  he  published  an  accoimt  sent  into  Catalonia  as  intendant-general. 
of  the  trial  of  tlie  queen,  and  of  that  of  After  the  restoration,  he  was  elected  a 
the  princess  Elizabeth.  niemberofthechamberof  deputies  by  the 
Chauvelin,  Franijois,  marquis  de ;  a  department  of  the  CoU-iPOr.  From  that 
distinguished  member  of  the  constitution-  period,  he  has  continued  to  rise  in  the 
III  or  foft  side  in  the  chamber  of  deputies;  esteem  of  the  nation,  and  has  been  repeat- 
descended  from  a  celebrated  French  fam-  edly  reelected.  Chauvelin  is  not  surpa^ 
iiy,  son  of  the  marquis  de  Chauvelin,  ed  by  any  orator  in  the  chamber  in  bril- 
who  was  heulenant-general,  minister  to  hancy,  ingenuity,  rapidity  of  conception, 
Genoa  and  Parma,  French  ambassador  to  presence  of  mind  and  LveHness  of  wiL 
Turin,  and  equally  distinguished  among  In  the  salon  he  speaks  like  a  Beainnar- 
his  contemporaries  for  Ms  amiable  char-  chais ;  from  the  tribune,  like  a  Bamave  or 
acter,  and  his  highly-cultivated  mind,  a  Vergniaud.  In  examining  the  transac- 
Ills  uncle,  also,  the  ttbbk  Chauvelin,  was  tions  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  we  find 
equally  eminent  for  his  patriotism,  his  liim,  in  every  debate,  in  the  first  ranks; 
courage  and  intelliOTnce,  which  were  re-  and  even  his  feeble  state  of  health  could 
warded  by  letlrea  de  cachet,  and  several  not  prevent  his  attendance  during  the  im- 
years  of  arbitrary  imprisonment.  The  portant  aesaon  of  1 820. 
abb^  took  an  important  part  in  tlie  expul-  CaAUX  de  Fo.nds,  la  ;  the  name  of  a 
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village  in  tlie  district  of  Vallengen,  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  NeufchateL  The  valley 
that  bears  this  name  is  uniit  for  agricui-  „  , 
tiire,  but  rich  ia  cattle,  and  carries  on  Italy,  and  thence  to  Strasburg,  in  Genna- 
much  trade  in  cheese.  It  is  remarkable,  ny.  His  conduct  while  abroad  give  of- 
as  is  also  the  neighboring  village  of  Locle,  fence  to  the  Catholic  zealots  in  England, 
for  ils  manufactures  of  watches  and  lace,  who  procured  the  confiscation  of  liiB 
La  Chaux  de  Fonda  has  about  5800  in-  estates,  on  the  pretext  of  his  having  ex- 
habitants,  among  whom  are  upwards  of  ceeded  the  leave  of  absence  which  had 
400  watch-makers,  and  600  females  that  heen  granted  him.  He  was  then  obUged 
gain  dieir  hving  by  matmg  lace.  About  to  support  himself  by  givmg  lectures  on 
40,000  gold  and  silver  watches  are  annu-  tlie  Greek  language.  In  1556,  having 
allv  made  here,  beside  clocks.     The  vil-  been  induced  to  viat  Brussels  (probably 


lage  of  Locle  has  about  5000  inhabitants,  through  the  contrivance  of  hie  enemies), 
The  village  of  Fleurier  is  the  chief  place  he  was  there  arrested,  by  order  of  Plulip 
for  the  trade  in  lace,  H,   then  sovereign   of  the  Netheriands, 

Check  ;  a  draft  or  bill  on  a  banking  and  sent  prisoner  lo  England.  Powerful 
house,  to  be  paid,  at  sight,  to  the  bearer,  means  were  adopted  to  convett  him  to 
See  BiU  of  Exchange,  vol.  3,  page  104.)  popery.  The  fear  of  death  prevailed  over 
Cdeke,  sir  John;  an  eminent  Enghsh  his  constancy,  and  he  was  induced  to 
etatesman  and  cultivator  of  clasacal  liter-  make  a  pubhc  abjuration  of  his  former 
ftture  in  the  IGlli  century.  He  was  bom  faith.  His  estates  were  not  restored,  but 
at  Cambridge  in  1514,  and  received  his  he  received  an  equivalent  for  them  from 
education  at  St.  John's  college,  in  the  uni-  the  queen,  and  he  was  much  care^ed  by 
veisih'  of  that  place.  After  having  trav-  the  heads  of  the  Cathohc  party,  who, 
elled  on  the  contment,  he  relumed  to  however,  with  cruel  policy,  obhged  him 
Cambridge,  and  was  made  regius  profess-  to  eit  on  die  bench  at  the  ttials  of  *e  un- 
or  of  Greek,  in  which  office  he  distin-  fortunate  Protestants,  It  is  a  circum- 
giushed  himself  by  mtroducing  improve-  stance  honorable  to  his  character,  that  he 
menis  in  the  pronunciation  of  that  Ian-  appears  to  have  keenly  felt  bis  degraded 
guagc.  Bishop  Gardiner,  chancellor  of  situation.  He  died  of  grief  not  long  after, 
ie  univer^ty,  opposed  these  innovations,  in  September,  1557.  Sh  John  Cheke 
and  a  Utera/y  correspondence  took  place  published  several  small  treatises,  original 
between  the  professor  and  the  chanceDor,  and  translated,  chiefly  relating  to  IheoloOT. 
which  was,  some  time  after,  pubUshed  at  He  wos  aJso  the  author  of  many  worka 
BasU,  8vo.  In  1544,  Cheke  was  appoint-  presen-ed  in  manuscript  Among  these 
ed  tutor  to  die  prince  of  Wales,  after-  is  an  English  translation  of  the  gospel  of 
wards  Edward  VI,  and  he  appears,  hke-  St.  Malthew,  intended  to  esempUfy  hia 
wise,  to  have  aaasted  in  the  education  of  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  English 
the  princess  Elizabeth.  On  the  accession  language,  by  banishing  fiijm  it  all  words 
of  Edv«uil,  he  received  a  pension  of  100  but  such  as  are  of  Saxon  ori^n. 
marks,  was  made  provost  of  King's  col-  Chelsea  Hospital.  (See  Hosmtrd.) 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  obtained  grants  of  Chei.tembam  ;  a  town  of  England,  in 
considerable  landed  property.  He  soon  Gloucester,  on  die  Chelt ;  94  miles  N.  W. 
after  married,  and,  in  1547,  retired  &om  London;  Ion.  2=  4'  W.;  laL  51°  54'  N.; 
court  to  the  univereity,  in  consequence  of  population,  13,396.  It  is  celebrated  for  ita 
some  disappointment,  but  was  soon  re-  medicinal  waters,  and,  within  a  few  yeats, 
called,  and  remained  a  great  fevorite  with  has  become  a  place  of  public  resort,  and 
the  king  to  die  end  of  his  reign.  Inl550,  was  honored  witii  the  residence  of  the 
he  was  made  gentieman  of  tlie  king's  royal  family  in  the  year  1788.  About 
bedchamber,  die  next  year  he  was  knight-  4000  persons,  during  the  summer,  visit 
ed,  and,  in  1553,  he  obtained  the  post  of  the  waters,  which  are  used  as  a  laxative 
secretary  of  state.  He  was  also  a  privy  and  restorative  to  invalids.  It  has  a 
counsellor.  The  deatii  of  Ids  royal  patron  weekly  rnarket  on  Thursday.  The  water 
occasioned  a  revolution  in  his  fortunes,  of  these  springs  has  no  briskness  or  pun- 
Cheke  was  a  ancere  Protestant,  and  was  gcncy,  but  is  brackisli,  rather  bitter,  and 
deeply  involved  in  the  measures  adopted  chalybeate.  Ita  temperature  is  unifomily 
fortiiereformationoftbechurchofEng-  from  52°  to  53°  Fahr.  The  first  effects  of 
land ;  and,  havmg  had  the  imprudence  to  diinkingdaese  waters  are  some  drowsmess, 
engage  in  the  scheme  for  raising  lady  and  somelimea  headache,  which  ceases, 
Jane  Grey  to  the  crown,  he  was,  on  ils  however,  even  previously  to  the  bowels 
failure,  committed  to  tiie  Tower,    After    being   opened.      A   moderate   dose   acta 
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prompllj  md  deci.ivelj  on  the  pra.«  .i«,  maior  part  of  chemical  phenomena  meht 

r,  I  °?    T"'"'  ■'"■'"""S  "J  Bnpl"!!.  aependon  a  g»,end  o.u.e,  or,  a'  IcaS 

iSir  ^""  "  °™""'  ""•'  '"  f.*"i«"'»lP™pl«,to\vhich  all  Torn" 

•S.      ""■        .  binanons  must   necessaiilv   be    wifprrwl 

cS:;;r'"'!,"^?-    (S-f »»'*».)  H..u™o„dlhUhedie.coi;nS;era™; 

o^SwlXiT'    **"!»«•=. "'"tymol-  boeiibleolemeni,  which  mflammahlebod- 

llS^  iie^i;  t;T  .T-  "J  »»''»~»°5  •"  1««  l>y  being  bnmed,  and  which  they 

bSlSS™w,i      ?',"*"  "'TS'  E^M-Kiof-mothermorelndammabS 

SSSSSLfS.  '*°°™7'^'?';  &*"■■  Thi.elementhecdled,M,>5i,io» 

eiemenBofwiuch  they  are  composed,  with  The  estabiishing  of  a  hynothiSis.  wh'-h 

.n.w»dejertomothem«nre,p™p„rtion.  connected   ahni   aU  X,",S5a  ^A 

£,  .™-       ,^"''™?P"««J'»J.»ry%.-  haave  adopted  St.hl',5j,tem,  and  conttib- 

n«,'tt?i?^™™r  '^i^y"'^"'""*"''^?'^  tttedmoch  to  its  general  diffiiBion.     He  ia 

Zm.lT„ToT;?.l.    ^  '»"*"  ""i'  ■""   '""-''•  »'  Phiio-phical  ehemisttj, 

fte  sis  *      k      """B™"  P'"';     In  "Ucl  1>»  "miehed  wifl,  nnmerous  expeJ; 

the  former,  die  phenomena  ate  produced  hnents,  m  regard  to  fire,  the  caloric  of 

bodi..  i  m  tlie  latter,  by  mmute  eombbia-  Which  those  philo^jjhei,  prJceed.d  were 

nonordecotjposinon.     WiUi  our  present  Mse,  jet  die  scienciw..  much  ad™S 

knowledge  ofnatterand  it.  law,,  we  can-  by  dleir  laboi,.     Itw^ZSriSmSS 

not  sepsrate  physic,  entirely  liom  chem-  Priestlev,  C.Tondish  and  Layoisier  to  oieS 

em  the  other.     Those  artisans  who  first  pnenmatic  or  anfiphlogistio  chemistry  die 

diravered  die  mems  of  m.hina  combhi-  test  hi«»r,  of  wEchV  to  lS°Sd  ta 

nyand  mouldrng  the  metal, ;  t^ose  phy-  Fonrcrey'.  «*„«*;,  C4«,i™,,„db5 

«cians  who  fin  emeted  vegeBblo  snb-  Sjlimeie,  Ce»raS.aTO  cffiT     Z 

™Sii°w.?5SS  "*"™1  It*  ™n«>thecompo«tionofdieatSiosphe,- 

proi^rtiee,  were  the  finrt  chemists.     In-  ic  air  was  known,  it  was  observed  diat 

«i«i,howoyer,ofob.erringaphilosoph-  combustible    bodies,  bnmhig  in   con™t 

ical  mediod  m  die,,  dnrniinafion.;  hi«end  with  it,  m«e.d  of  lihu  om  ol'ihS  e£ 

ofpamngfiom  what  was  known  to  what  ment,  disorbed  one  of  the  componS 

wa.  unknown    early  hi,„l„„   sufiiired  parts  of  the  air,  and  were  mushSreS 

diem«,lv.,tob,kd.st™bya.troloBle.i  hT  weight.     Thi's  comp^JeS  pa"hr^ 

.,™r^'.f°   i^  °/*;   Pb;""?!"''  o«ived'then,meof.i,„,beSin„„.?y 

f£.  %fi       !"f?^  °*"  "taraifies.  of  die  c™bu.dWe  boJfes  ire  changed  bV 

(S«  Jfetoajj    nnnl  die  yea,  1650,  we  i»  absorption  mto  acids.     (£ge?n»» 

rfi;    V        ^T.     ""S"  »«>"'>l«°'y  tooka,.plaeeofphlogis0,n,and4pl.ined 

of  ehemisoy     thain,  Roger  Bacon,  Ar-  die  dilEcuWe.  which  beset  die  phlogisfc 

K™,,ta.   1     ■T%'^t°'   ^!'"°™'  ?"»"?■     I^gW  and  unity  were  iimdScd 

Pajcelais,  Agncola,  &e,  observed  some  hilo  ehemieny  by  die  new  technical  nom- 

of  die  properties  of  iron,  qmctsilver,  aati-  enelamre  adopted  in  ]787,  by  die  aid  of 

mony,  «nmomi«,  „|tpotre      They  di»  which  all  the  individual  faei  are  eaeily 

covered  .ulphn,ie,mt„c  an^  odier  acid. ;  reainrf  hi  die  memory,  since  £  nS 

the  mode  of  roctiljmg  t^.ni.,  jrepanng  of  each  body  Is  cipieiive  eiflier  of  its 

X^S.'    A'  tf'  ;f  p™*mg  ihe  eomposidon  or  of  it.  chatTOeiistie  prop- 

alkahei     Glauber  ™  distinguished  for  eiiy.     12  or  15  term,  have  been  autid 

U.e«»umeyofha,obsaTation»    He  mi-  suftcient  fo,  creating  amediSSdZi- 

SrSoS,Zr'",'r5;°"'°™™'  f"^-  '-  ""^  "•"  i.n.inexSi.Se 

S,n.  °Pf»"»  »»'.'»  """"'.•ivay  any  term,  uid  which,  by  chuging  the  final 

residuum,  m  perfonnmg  experiment.,  as  syhables  of  certam  names    h^icates  del 

gS,°"hi,jTrT'."'",f"r%'r'!'*  4>»g="l.«l.»ke.  placrSn  ,h"""Lji! 

tmb,m,ClaJ,^,ma,&c    SuAiK-  nfion  of  di,  bodies    Lavoisier,  FoureiW, 

lated  discoveries,  however  could  not  foim  Ouyton  de  Morveau  and  BerthoUet  v 

a  complete  science.    Sudd  appeared,  and,  die  authora  of  diis  felicitous  hinovat 

aimough  hi.  theory  was  unBatJsfacterv  and  The  c),e»,;e«i    ,„™;„,.i —    .j_  ,._ 


I,;      "^i.  r.    , — ^"  .-ee'^''^'^  aiiu,  uie  uutnoi.  oi  mi.  felicitous  Innovation 

although  hi.iioorywa.unBat»ficBryand  The  chemical    temihiology    admit,   of 

.jorely  gratrntou^  and,  a.  later  ob»rv«-  nodiing  iriiitnirr,  "nd  is  ad%,t,TSi  oidy 

.iefo„nd.,Ei'""T''''"  '"'S'  "  '^'•-  '™  Pk™-'™,  but  dsJ 

™  hSS?       [  ■  j*S"j""f'-    ?'  "y'^lmoybehereafierebscovered. 

b  ^JT^t        ?  "^bi'J  to  die  eele.  It  is  the  firet  eimplB  of  a  synemotic  and 

butted  Becher,  whose  view,  he  conected  analytic  knguage 
■nd  extended.    He  was  senabki  that  die       The  commlScement  of  die  19di  cen . 
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wry  forma  a  brilliant  em  m  the  progresa    ygen  and  hydrogen ;  the  researchfB   of 

of   chemistry.     The   galvanic    apparatus    Faraday,  m  which  many  of  ^e  gases  hai-e 

of  Volta   presented  to  the  experimenter    been  reduced  to  the  hqiud  form ;  the  dis- 

aa  aeent  unequalled  in   the  variety,  ex-    covery  of  new  compounds  of  carhon  and 

tent  5nd  enerey  of  its  action  upon  com-    hydrogen,  and   the   singular  &ct,^  which 

mon  matter.  With  this  apparatus,  sir  Hum-    they  exhibit,  of  different  combmations  be- 

phrey  Davy  commenced   a  series  of  re-    ing  established  in  the  same  proportions ; 

seardies,  which  resulted  in  a  greatermodi-    the  elucidation  of  tlie  new  compounds  ot 

fication  of  the  science  than  it  had  ever  be-    chlorine  with  carbon ;  of  the  peroxide  of 

fore  experienced.  He  proved  that  the  flsed    chlorine ;  the  hydnodide  of  carlxin ;  the 

alkalies  were  compounds  of  oxygen  with    perchloric,  iodous,    fobnmic,   and    other 

metallicbases,and  thus  led  tliewayto  the    acids;  the  discovery  of  the  re^  bases  of 

discovery  of  an  analogous  constitution  m    silex    and   zircon,  and  that  ot  the  now 

the  alkaline  earths.  To  the  same  individual    principle,  brome:  add  to  these,  that  our 

the  science  is  principaUy  indebted  for  the    knowiedgeof  lightandelectncityhasbeen 

establishment  of   the  ample  nature    of     greatly  enlarged,and  that  the  phenomena  of 

chlorine,  and  for  the  investigation  of  iodine,    electro-magnetism  are  altogelhCT  new,  and 

His  researches  concerning  the  nature  of    it  becomes  strikingly  obvious  that  chemis- 

flame,  resulting  as  they  did  in  the  inven-    U7  is  still  a  progressive  science.  «  Norcan 

lion  of  Che  miner's  sefeiy-lamp,  afforded  to    any  limits  be  placed  to  tlie  extent  ot  its  m- 

mankind  a  new  demonstration  of  the  util-    vestigations.    Its  analysis  k  indefinite ;  its 

ity  of  philosophy  in  conlributuig  to  the    termmalion  vrill  have  been  attained  only 

improvement  of  the  arts  of  life.— But  that    when  the  real  elements  of  bodies  bMI  have 

department  of  cbemiBtry,  which  has  of    been  delected,  and  all  tiieir  modrficaoons 

late  been  most  successfidly  investigated,    traced :  but  how  remote  this  may  be  from 

relates  to  the  definite  proportions  in  vi-hich    its  present  state  we  cannot  judge.    Nor  can 

bodies  unite  to  form  the  various  chemieaJ    we.fromour  present  knowledge,form  any 

compounds.    To  estabhsh  the  conclusions    just  conception  of  the  stages  of  discovery 

which  have  been  arrived  at,  a  multitude  of   through  wliich  it  has  yet  to  pass. 

exact  analyses  were  requisite.   These  vrere        Chemistry  has  two  ways  of  becoming 

accomplished  principally  tiirough  the  la-    acqu^nted  with  the  mtemal  structure  oi 

bora  of  Vauquelin,  Gay-Lussoc,  Thenard,    bodies,  OBaijiw  and  synlktati  (decompo- 

Berzelius  and  Thompson;  and  have  ter-    sition  and  comWnation).     By  tlie  former, 

mlnated  in  the  establishment  of  the  gen-    it  separates  thecoinponenlpartsol  a  com- 

eral    truth,  tliat,when   bodies  combine    pound  body ;  by  the  latter,  it  combines  the 

cbemicalh'  and  intimately  with  each  other,    separated  elements,  so  as  to  term  anew  the 

they  combine  in  determinate  quantities ;    decomposed  body,  and  to  prove  the  cor- 

and  tiiat,  when  one  body  unites  with  an-    roctness  of  the  former  proce^.      These 

other  m  more  than   one  proportion,  the    methods  depend  on  a  complete  knowledge 

ratio  of  the  increase  may  be   expressed    of  the  two  powers,  by  which  oil  bodiesin 

by  some  simple  multiple  of  the  first  pro-    nature  are  set  m  motion,  viz.,  ottractiim 

portion.     Upon  this  general  fact,  doctor    and  r^uimon.     Attempts  have  been  made 

Wollaston  constructed  the  logametric  scale    to  distmguish  the  attraction  of  elementjuy 

of    chemical    equivalents— an    invention    particles  Irom  planetary   attraction ;  tlie 

which  haa  contributed,  ui  an  eminent  de-    former  being  designated  as  diemufd  ajjim- 

gree,  to  render  our  knowledge  of  the  con-    ly:  but  nature  has  only  one  kind  oi  attrac- 

stitufcn  of  compounds  precise,  by  intro-    Don.     Tlie  aJlernaie  playol  attrachon'and 

ducing  the  sure  basis  of  arithmetical  rela-    repuMon  produces  a  great  number  of  sen- 

tions,  vrhich,  when  fixed  vnlh  accuracy,    sible  phenomena,  and  a  multitude  ot  eom- 

are  not  susceptible  of  change.    The  doc-    binations,  wliich  change  die  nature  and 

trine  ofdefinite  proportions  may,  therefore,    the  properties  of  bodies.    The  shidy  ot 

he  regarded  as  having  communicated  to    these  phenomena,  and  the  knowledge  of 

the  principles  of  cbemistiT  that  certiun^    these  combinations,  appeiwn  to  tiie  d^ 

which  has  long  been  considered  as  pecul-    partment  of  chemistry.     The  J.iatoiy  ot 

iar  to  the  matjiematicftl  sciences;  and  it    a  body  must  always  precede  us  analysis. 

is  in  the  developement  of  these  important    The  mere  examination  of  lis   lorm,  its 

relations  that  the  advancement  of  the  sci-    color,  its  weight,  and  the  place  where  it 

ence  has  been  most  con8picuous.~Among    was  found,  &c.,  is  often  sufficient,  by_a 

the  still  more   recent  impiovements   in    comparison,  to  lead  to  a  knowledge  ot  ita 

chemistry  may  be  cited  the  discovery  of    chenucal  properties.    There  is  no  sdenee 

Dobereiner,  relating  to  the  power  of  plat-    more  extensive  than  chemistry,  nor  is  it 

inum  in  effecting  the  combmation  of  ox-    possible  for  one  person  to  embrace  it  Ji  its 

11  • 
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whole  extent.    To  focilitate  the  studv,  it    subBtani-i*.    Tl,;>  ;=  .>.=  ^u        c    u; 

ch^tm      h- T       ,  9«lli»i  |Ji>I?»piK«l    tioa  of  the  cloudy  nua,  iSi«,  .now  watS- 

chemical  affinily.    It  treats  of  the  phe-    borealis.  mM^r.^^^,!^^^    ■      i.  n   u 

zsnon,   ebullition,  ribiod,  neutralization     siiHsims  nFr\.^  o.-ti.      ^  r     auuvc  me 

whethtr  of  simple  or  conpound  Ijodiei    nimner.     There  ii.eLeniism  if  Z 
It  Ota,™  the  mum.i«,ee.  which  aid    mineral  M»gd™,-S,i^  ™S.meS 

hi  ,Sj   ,     "°  .?"?■■«=  ?fiinitj,„.,  „„die.  all  „h»mee.den™dii  ;"* 

ot  a  thiiil,  and,  finally,  that  Uie  peculiar  hito  pkysido^ical  chemishT  vb 

prope,tl,.ofbodie.ai.de,m,,edh,  their  siderJile   cEm«»  mSd    n  an,    . 

eombmuion,  and  the  compound  nii„  suhMice,  braTopSSon  of  ?  ^J 

Mreljnewpropertie,.  Proceeding  liom  oioji,^    chomii^r"S     ra    /1L 

ta  prtncipV,   ,„  ft,   examination  of  ehStg,,  pt^doceyw™..™  o    o  caTc 

t^]  tssftJthTSTj;:  SSeS:s?JS,^sft-hSSol 

chamci,ri.tio  of  the  immediate  etaents    Sin?  mi     ™™!S?%°      '"' 

iZS*','"''T'"  •'•.P'™»-  SSlwB'rmeZSrovcnS 
If  ammaljaition  i  the  properOe.  of  animal  influence  of  occupadon  Chlon  and  c  » 
cotnpound^  and  the  deca,  of  orgmJo    torn  on  the  healft  ",SS'"rrcKm„;; 
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Ircnts  of  the  nature  of  plants  and  soils,  and  are  called  supporters  ofeomtnalion,  because 
the  laws  of  production.  Sir  Humphrey  they  combine  with  the  others,  producing 
Davy  first  gave  it  the  character  of  a  sci-  a  disengagement  of  heat  and  light,  and 
enoe.  It  treats,  1,  of  the  general  powers  ocirf^'nffpmwipiw,  because  they  are  also 
of  matter  which  have  any  influence  on  capable  or  producing  acida  by  a  similar 
vejietatioQ,  of  gravin',  cohesion,  chemical  combination.  The  l8  others  are  called 
affinity,  heat,  l^ht,  electricity,  the  elementa  simple  cambustiMes,  because  their  union 
of  matter,  especially  such  as  are  found  in  vrith  the  supporters  of  combustion,  above- 
Vegetables,  and  tlie  Jaws  of  tbeir  composi-  mentioned,  is  a  real  combustion.  Com- 
tion  and  arrangement ;  2,  of  the  orgtiniza-  pound  bodies,  as  has  been  observed,  are 
tion  of  plants,  their  structure,  the  chemical  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  supposed, 
composition  of  tbeir  organs,  and  die  sub-  They  result,  I.  from  the  combination  of 
stances  found  in  them,  &c. ;  3.  of  soils ;  oxygen,  or  one  of  the  other  simple  sup- 
4.  of  the  nature  of  manure. — Chemistry,  porters  of  combustion,  with  one  of  the 
finally,  exens  an  influence  on  the  routine  simple  combustibles ;  such  are  the  acids : 
of  domestic  life,  and  on  the  arts.  It  sim-  2,  from  that  of  a  wropie  body  combined 
plifies  and  regulates  the  daily  offices  of  witii  oxygen,  with  another  similar  com- 
thc  housekeeper;  renders  our  dwellings  pound;  such  are  the  salts:  3,  from  thM 
healthy,  warm,  hght;  assists  us  in  prepar-  of  two,  three,  rarely  four,  simple  com- 
ing clodiing,  food,  drink,  &c. :  it  teaches  bustihles  with  one  another :  4.  from  that 
the  best  way  of  making  bread;  preparing  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
and  purifyingoils;  ofconstructing  bake-  forming  vcsetabJe  matter:  S.fromthatof 
houses,  ovens  and  hearths ;  of  bleaching  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  carbon  and  azote, 
and  washing  all  kinds  of  stuff;  of  pro-  forming  animal  matter.  Combustibles 
ducuig  artificial  cokl,  &«.  The  epphca-  combined  with  the  ample  supporters  of 
tionof  chemistry  tothe  aits  and  manufac-  combustion  are  sometimes  catted  burned 
tures  is,  however,  still  more  impoitant  and  bodies ;  from  the  number  of  their  elements, 
extensive.  Here  its  aim  is  to  discover,  im-  they  are  also  called  binary  compovnds. 
prove,  extend,  perfect  and  simplity  the  pro-  When  their  lasie  is  acid,  and  they  have 
cesses  hy  which  the  objects  to  be  prepared  the  property  of  reddening  vegetable  blues, 
maybe  adapted  to  our  wants.  We  close  they  are  teimed  acids.  If  they  are  not 
our  remarks  with  the  observation,  that  a  acid  to  the  taste,  and  have  the  pi'operQ'  of 
knowledge  of  chemistry  may  frequently  be  turning  blue  what  has  been  reddened  by 
usefiil  m  judicial  proceedings,  in  expo^g  acids,  tiiey  are  distinguished  by  the  termi- 
crime;e.g;-,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  counter-  nation  i^,  as  oxide,  ddmide,  &c  If  only 
feiting  coins  and  written  documents,  &c  one  of  the  tatter  class  is  formed,  that  is, 
Cl^tnical  Class^(dwa  and  JVomencla-  if  the  supporter  of  combustion  will  unite 
(lire.  The  chemist  &ids  a  small  number  with  the  combustible  in  only  one  propor- 
of  bodies,  from  which  only  one  Icind  of  tion,  we  call  this  compound  simply  the 
matter  can  be  obtained,  in  the  present  oxide,  cMoride,  &c.,  of  the  combustibles ; 
state  of  his  knowledge,  and  by  the  instru-  as,  oiide  of  carbon.  If  they  unite  in  sever- 
mcnts  and  agents  which  he  now  has  at  his  at  propoilioDS,  we  call  the  first,  or  that 
disposal.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  which  contains  the  smallest  proportion  of 
large  number  of  bodies,  from  which  he  oxygen,  &c.,  protoxide,  &e. ;  the  second, 
obtains  sevetat  kinds  of  matter.  The  for-  devtoxiik;  the  third,  Irtioride.  The  tiigh- 
mer  he  cal]s  dements,  or  simple  bodies;  the  est  is  also  called  jjeroitrfe.  So,  if  only 
latter,  compound  bodies.  The  number  of  one  acid  is  formed,  we  designate  it  by  the 
ample  bodies  now  knovm  is  53:  that  of  name  of  the  combustible,  with  the  termi- 
the  compounds  is  much  greater,  and  might,  nation  tc.  Thus  carlion  with  oxygen  forms 
at  first,  appear  to  be  infinite,  since  not  carbonic  acid.  If  several  are  foimed,  that 
onk- a  difference  of  elements,  but  even  a  which  contains  the  larger  projionion  of 
difference  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  acidllying  principle  is  designated  ny 
they  are  combined,  makes  an  essential  theterminationic,  and  that  which  conttuns 
dilference  in  the  properties  of  the  com-  less,  W  the  termination  ous.  Thus  siil- 
poimd.  It  is,  however,  much  less  than  phur  forms  svlpkuric  acid  and  sulphurous 
would  be  supposed,  and  even  less  than  acid.  If  there  are  still  intermediate  com- 
the  number  of  possible  combinations  of  pounds,  we  annex  hypo  (agnifying  less), 
simple  bodies.  Twelve  of  the  simple  to  designate  a  lower  degree  of  acidity, 
bodies  are  oxygen,  iodine,  chlorine,  bro-  Thus  we  should  have  sjilphuric,  hyposul- 
mine,  fluorine,  liydrogen,  boron,  carbon,  pkuric;  sulphvrous,  hyposvlfhwrous.  In 
pliosphorus,  sulphur,  azote  and  selenium  ;  the  acids  and  oxides,  chlorides,  &c.,  the 
and  41  are  metals,  (q.  v.)     The  five  first  combustible  is  catted  the  base.     When 
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the  base  ia  the  same,  the  peroxide,  &c.,  quantities  to  the  V,  States  and  South 
always  contains  lees  oxygen,  &c,  than  the  America,  besides  furnishing  most  of  the 
lowestacid.  Forthenamesof compounds  European  markets,  through  the  feira  of 
oftwobinary  burnt  bodies,  no  rules  have  Leipsic,  Frankfort  and  Brunswick.  With- 
been  adopted  to  express  ihe  union  of  two  in  a  few  years,  they  have  even  been  sent 
oxides,  two  acids,  or  an  acid  with  a  non-  to  England,  strange  as  this  may  sound, 
metallic  oxide.  But  those  fonned  of  They  are  manufactured  in  the  neighbor- 
acids  and  metalhc  oxides  are  called  salts,  ing  villages, 

and  their  individual  names  are  formed  by  CuEasifz,  Maitin,  a  distiuguished 
changm^  the  termination  of  the  acid  and  Protestant  theologian  of  the  16th  century, 
placuig  It  before  the  name  of  the  metal  j  rose,  by  his  extraordinary  talents  and  pro- 
ika  ,„™.:„„.:™  ....  !..  changed  into  ite,  found  knowledge,  from  low  circumstances 
reus  acid  with  the  to  a  high  degree  of  celebrity.  He  vias 
.  m  »tdpkile  of  tin ;  bom  at  Treuenbrietzen,  in  the  Mark  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  tin,  stUphate  of  tin.  If  Brandenburg,  Nov.  9,  1523,  of  poor  pa- 
Ihe  same  acid  combines  with  more  than  rents  j  received  his  education  at  Magde- 
one  oxide  of  the  .some  metal,  then  we  burg  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and,  in 
prefix  the  characteristic  of  the  oxide  to  1544,  became  a  schoolmaster  in  Writzen 
the  name  of  the  acid;  thus  sulphuric  on  the  Oder,  to  obtain  ihe  means  of  con- 
acid,  combined  with  the  protoxide  of  tinuing  his  studies  at  Wittenberg.  By 
iron,  forms  the  protosulphait,  with  the  the  advice  of  Melancthon,  he  applied 
peroxide,  the  ;ier«u(pAo((,  of  iron.  Other  himself  to  mathematics  and  astrology.  In 
substances  have  also  the  properly  of  unit-  1550,  he  became  hbrarian  of  duke  Albert 
ing  with  acids,  neutraUzing  them,  and  of  Prussia.  He  then  wrote  his  ioei  tteo- 
forming  compounds  analogous  to  salts,  togid  [edit  Polycarp.  Lejser,  Frankfort 
There  are  no  general  rules  for  the  names  on  the  Mwne,  1591,  fot.),  a  valuable  com- 
of  these  compounds ;  but  the  substances  mentary  on  Melancthon  a  system  of  dog- 
thfemselves  are  called  sa/i)io6fa6n»e«.  The  malics.  Being  invited  to  Brunsmck,  as 
rules  of  nomenclature,  m  regard  to  the  minister,  he  attacked  the  Jesuits  in  his 
combinationof  the  combustibles,  vary:—  Tkeologtte  Jesuilaram  pracipaa  Capita 
1.  If  the  constituents  are  metals,  they  (Leipsic,  1562),  and,  when  the  council  of 
foim  attoys.  2.  If  the  compounds  are  Trent  thought  itself  assailed  in  this  work, 
solid  or  liquid,  and  formed  of  a  metalhc  he  wrote  his  Examen  Conciln  TridenHni 
and  a  non-metallic  combustible,  we  give  ibest  edit.  1707,  ibi.,  Frankfort  on  the 
to  the  latter  the  termination  vrel ;  as,  car-  Maine),  a  work  of  great  historical  value. 
bon  -svith  mjn  forms  carburet  of  iron.  If  He  adhered  to  Luther's  doctrine  concern- 
both  are  non-metallic,  the  termmatior*  iug  the  eucharist,  wrote  on  this  subject, 
urd  may  be  attached  to  either ;  as,  phos-  composed  the  Corpus  Doctrinrnprutenicat 
pkurtt  of  sulphur,  or  sulpkurel  of  phoa-  for  the  Lutherans,  and  gradually  became 
pliorus.  3.  If  the  compound  is  gaseous,  bo  implicitly  attached  to  the  Lutheran 
we  name  llie  gas,  or  one  of  the  eases,  if  doctrine,  that  his  efforts  in  support  of  it 
it  is  composed  of  two,  and  join  ihe  other  contributed  to  check  the  progress  of  the- 
componem  as  an  adjective;  as,  pAospftu-  ological  science.  He  died,  April  8,  1586, 
Teled  hydrogen.  at  Brunsvrick.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Chekhitz,  the  pzincipal  manufacturing  great  number  of  works  besides  those  al- 
town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  the  ready  mentioned. — His  grandson,  Philip 
department  of  the  Erzgebu-ge,  on  the  Bogislav  von  Chemnitz,  bom  in  1605, 
river  Chemnitz,  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  soldier  in  the  Swedish  service,  wrote 
1000  houses,  with  16,000  inhabitants,  the  celebrated  work,  i^cRDiione  SahMiu 
amongst  whom  are  1197  master-weavers,  Iiaperio  noatro  Bomatw-Germanico,  &c, 
and  860  journeymen  and  apprentices,  auet.  Bippolito  a  JWrfe  (1640,  4to.,  and 
The  principal  manufecmres  are  white  and  1647, 12mo.),  which  did  more  injury  to 
printed  caJicoes,  ginghams,  handkerchieS,  tiie  interests  of  the  emperor  than  the  loss 
and  various  articles  used  for  bed-quillB.  of  manybatties.  He  then  became  Swed- 
Ofl2  cotton  factories,  founded  about  the  ish  historiographer,  and  wrote  a  history 
middle  of  the  last  century,  several  employ  of  the  Swedish  and  German  war  (1648 
from  300  to  500  workmen.  40  spinning-  and  1653).  He  died  at  his  estate  near 
mills,  in  the  town  and  its  envm)ns,  man-  HaQstadt,  in  Sweden,  in  1678. 
ufacmre  upwards  of  1,000,000  pounds  of  Chbnier,  Marie  Joseph  de,  bom,  Aug. 
yam  annually.  The  manufacture  of  cot-  98,  1764,  in  Constantinople  (where  ha 
tci,  hose  lias  been  brought  to  very  great  father,  Louis  Cb^nier,  knoivn  as  the  au- 
|ierfection,  and  they  are  exported  in  large  thor  of  valuable  works   on   the  Moora, 
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Morocco  and  the  Ottoman  empire,  was  in  the  erection  of  pitra,  deepening  and 
consul-general),  went,  when  very  young,  enlarging  the  harbor,  and  erecting  forUfi- 
to  Paris,  served  as  an  officer  of  dragoons,  cations.  After  the  peace  of  1783,  the 
left  the  service,  and  devoted  himself  to  French  government  aetermined  to  make 
literary  pmBuils  in  Paris.  After  an  inter-  Cherburg  a  great  naval  dep6t,  and  in  dif- 
val  of  three  years,  he  published  his  ferent  attempts,  before  1808,  expended 
Charies  IX,  which  may  be  considered  as  more  than  £3,000,000  in  constructing  a 
a  ntouumetit  of  the  taste  prevwlinj^  in  vast  bulwark  to  break  the  water,  iiender- 
France  at  the  be^nning  of  therevolution,  Jng  the  road  a  safe  anchorage.  After- 
and  is  not  without  poetical  merit.  Cht-  wards,  under  Napoleon,  a  basin  waa 
nier,  by  flattering  the  pasaons  of  tlie  peo-  formed,  1000  feet  long  and  770  wide,  oc- 
ple,  soon  giuned  great  popularity.  His  cupying  18  acres,  having  a  depth  of  50 
Henri  Fill,  La  Mart  <k  Colas,  and  Cams  feet,  and  capable  of  containing  50  sail  of 
Oracthus,  were  received  with  great  ap-  the  line.  In  addition  to  this,  a  wet 
plause.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  dock  has  been  constructed  of  equal  di- 
convention,  where,  for  a  considerable  mensions.  The  cost  of  the  basin  and 
time,  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  dock  was  nearly  £5,000,000,  without  the 
most  violent  democrats.  This  spirit  ap-  expense  of  improving  ^e  roads.  The 
pears  even  in  his  Fendon,  and  Timdtm,  mud,  however,  already  begins  to  accumu- 
published  in  1793  and  1794.  In  the  last  late  in  the  basin.  The  cuirent,  if  the  tide 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  engaged  in  ra*-  sets  in,  is  so  strong,  that  sometimes  10  or 
paring  a  history  of  French  hterature.  His  12  cables  are  necessary  to  hold  a  vessel, 
discourses  at  the  Athenffium,  in  Paris,  in  Napoleon's  views  respecting  Cherburg,  as 
1806  and  1807,  contain  the  history  of  the  given  in  count  Las  Casetf  Journal,  are 
French  language,  and  of  tlie  different  de-    very  interesting, 

partments  of  poetry  and  prose,  down  to  CHERiBON;aprincipalityof  Jnva,onlhe 
the  times  of  Francis  I.  In  an  introduc-  N.coast;  lat.  6°46'S.;  Ion.  108°35'E.  It 
tion,  pubtislied  in  1806,  he  explained  the  is  divided  into  9  districts,  and  conlfuns 
plan  of  the  worif,  togetlier  with  the  prin-  about  90,000  inhabitants,  beades  stran- 
dpal  results  of  ills  researches.  (See  his  gers.  This  country  is  divided  between  two 
fVoffniefis  du  Cours  dt  LitUrature,  fait  h  princes,  both  of  whom  are  feudatories  of 
VMinii  en  1806  a  1807,  &c.,  Paris,  the  Dutch  East  India  company.  The 
1808.)  Chfenieraleo  treated  of  the  char-  productions  are  coffee,  timber,  cotton  yam, 
acteristic  features  of  the  principal  works  areca,  indigo,  sugar,  and  also  a  little  pep- 
In  French  literature,  from  1788  to  1808,  in  per:  this  last  article  formerly  grew  here  m 
his  Tabltau  hwtoHqae  de  I'itat  et  (lea  such  abundance,  that,  in  the  year  1680,  the 
Propria  de  la  lAttiratwreFrang(me.df.pu%&  bhar,  of  375  pounds,  was  p«d  for  at  die 
1789.  In  his  last  piece  on  the  decennial  rate  of  no  more  tlian  10  Spanish  doUazB. 
prizes,  he  maintained  that  the  prize  prom-  The  rhinoceros  is  seen  on  the  hills  and  in 
ised  for  the  best  didactic  worit  was  due  to  the  forests  in  this  district  The  horses 
one  of  his  former  enemies.  His  criticism  are  small  and  well  made,  but  vicious. 
on  La  Hiupe's  %c^e  is  the  most  correct  CAert6(m,Sftm6on,or  7tftmfcon;atown 
and  impartial  view  which  has  been  given  in  Java,  capifal  of  the  principality  of  the 
of  tliat  work.    He  died  Jmi.  11, 1811.  same  name,  170  miles  E,  Batavia.    It  is 

Cheijuers.     (See  DraugUs.)  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  and 

CHEftBURO,  or  CuERBouRo;  a  seaport  was  formcriy  a  station  of  some  impor- 
of  France,  on  the  Channel,  in  the  depart-  tance.  25,000  inhabitants, 
ment  of  La  Manche  (the  Channel);  16  ClKtibon  Reef;  a  reef  in  the  East  In- 
leagues  N.  St.  Lo,  34  W.  N,  W.  Paris ;  dian  sea,  near  the  north  coast  of  Java ;  lat. 
Ion,  1'  37'  3"  W. ;  lat  49°  38'  30"  N ;  6°  9'  S. ;  Ion.  108°  a4'  E. 
jiopulation,  15,600.  It  has  a  commercial  Chehokees,  or  Tsulukees,  tlie  moie 
court,  an  exchange,  a  school  of  navigation  proper  name,  (See  fcuKons.)  The  name 
nnd  a  learned  society.  It  is  atuated  at  Chtroket  is  now  perfectly  settled  (it  is  nseil, 
the  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  between  cape  in  fact,  by  the  Indians  themselves);  bulthe 
Borflenr  and  capo  La  Hogue.  The  build-  condition  of  this  tribe  is  of  so  inttresting  a 
ing  of  small  vessels  and  the  manufacture  character,  that  we  liave  thought  proper  toi 
o(  woollen  stuffs  form  tiie  principal  em-  defer  our  account  of  them  to  a  place 
ployment  of  the  inhabitants.  Tliis  port  where  we  may  be  able  to  give  the  reader 
has  always  been  considered,  by  the  something  more  satisfactory  than  would 
French,  as  on  object  of  geat  importance  now  be  in  our  power,  particulaiiy  m  respect 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Enghsh  cliaimel,  to  the  suWect  of  thcii-  political  relations 
'  ■  e  Slims  have  been  expended    to  the  11.  States  and  the  state  of  Georgia, 
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which  have  aheady  occasioned  much  di&-  conuuns  about  2000  houses,  partly  of  stone, 

cuBsioii,   and   are  likely  lo  remain  some  with  30,000  iiihaliitanta.   The  city  conasts 

time  longer  in  controversy.  of  four  parts;-— 1.    tlie   fortress,  with   a 

Cheronea.    (See  Ch^nmta^  church,  a  mint,  an  arsenal  and  a  cannon- 

Chehry.     The  cheny  is  a  fruit  of  the  foundeiy ;  2.  the  naval  office,  with  exten- 

prune  or  plum  tribe,  the  ori^na!  stock  of  Bjve  naval  magazines  and  dock-yards ;  3. 

which  is  the  wild  cherry  (pruniucerastM).  the  Grecian  suburb,  with  a  large  ware- 

The  gradual  effect  of  cultivation  on  the  house;  and,  4.  die  suburb  for  soldiers, 

cherry  has  been  the  production  of  several  The  naval  office  has  been  transfeired  td 

kinds,  which,  both   in  size  and   flavor,  Nikolajev  (at  the  confluence  of  the  Ingu\ 

g«atly  exceed  the  fruit  of  the  parent  stock,  irith  the  Bug),  founded  in  1789,  the  atua- 

The  kinds  that  are  best  known  are  the  tion  of  ■which   is  more   convenient  and 


May-duke,  white-heart  and  black-heart  healthy.  The  haibor  is  annually  entered 
cherries.— The  trees  are  propagated  by  by  400  Greek  boats,  besides  several  Aus- 
graftingthem  usually  upon  the  stocks  of  trian  and  French  vessels.  Wherever  large 
wild  black  and  red  cheny-trees,  which  rivers  have  but  a  slight  descent  towards 
are  reared  for  tliat  purpose.  This  agree-  their  mouths,  a  great  quantity  of  mud  ac- 
able  fruit  ia  eaten  fresh  or  dried.  It  is  cumulates,  which  renders  the  bed  gradu- 
sometimes  preserved  wldi  sugar  as  a  allyshaUower,and,  finally,  rises  above  the 
sweet-meat,  made  into  jam,  used  in  the  surface  of  the  water,  forming  morasses 
preparation  of  the  liquor  called  eherrV'  and  islands,  which  leave  a  narrower  bed 
irandy,  and  made  into  wine.  From  wild  for  the  stream.  Such  an  accumulation 
black  cherries  the  Swiss  distil  an  ardent  takes  place  more  rapidly,  if  two  rivers  of 
spirit,  by  the  sale  of  which  to  the  French  considerable  size,  hke  the  Dnieper  and 
and  Germans,  they  derive  considerable  Bug,  empty  into  the  same  bay.  A  deep 
profit.— The  wood  of  the  cherry-tree,  bed  should,  therefore,  be  dug  and  embank- 
which  is  hard  tuid  lough,  is  much  used,  ed  for  the  united  rivers,  which  will  be 
particularly bytumersandcabinet-makers,  kept  free  by  the  action  of  the  current,  at 
in  many  places,  for  the  manufacture  of  least  for  some  time.  This  was  overlooked 
chairs  and  other  furniture.  The  gum  that  by  Potemkin,  when  he  formed  the  plan 
exudes  finm  the  bark  is,  in  many  respects,  of  this  city ;  and  large  vessels  are,  thei«- 
equal  to  gum  arable,  and  is  considered  fore,  obliged  to  discharge  part  of  their  car 
vety  nutntive.  Hasselquist  informs  us  goes  in  the  hailmr  of  Oczakow,  which  has 
that,  during  a  siege,  more  than  100  men  17  feet  of  wMer ;  and  those  which  are  out- 
were  kept  alive  for  nearly  two  months,  ward  bound  complete  their  cargoes  there. 
without  any  other  sustenance  than  a  litde  In  1823,  however,  lie  bed  of  the  Ingul, 
of  this  gum,  which  they  occasionally  look  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Black 
into  their  mouths,  and  sufiered  gradually  sea,  was  deepened  to  16^  feet,  so  tliat,  in 
to  dissolve.  1826,  a  ship  of  110  guns  could  be  launched 

Cherrt-Laurel.     The  chenr-laurel  at  Nikolajev.    The  province  of  Chersoit 

(pruniwlaiiro-ceraraj)  is  remarkable  only  or  Nikolajev  (centring   25,500   square 

as  producing  Ihe  celebrated  laurel-water,  miles,  and  071,000  inhabitanis)  is  a  dry 

This   is    a    most   powerfiil   poison,   the  heath,  rising  gradually  towards  the  soudi, 

strength  of  which  (like  that  of  peach-  containing  ridi  meadows  here  and  Ihere, 

kernels,  bitter  almonds,  cherry-leaves,  &c.)  and,  along  the  rivers,  about  18  limens,  or 

depends   upon  the   presence  of  prusac  marshy  Idles.    The  soil  along  the  shores 

acid,  now  so  well  known.     Laurel- water  is  every  where  impregnated  with  iron,  and 

is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  flowers,  produces  salt  plants  m  abundance.    It  is, 

or  the  leaves  only,  of  this  plant,  by  distilla-  therefore,  suitable  for  raising  sheep.    The 

tion,  and  was  formerly  much  used,  and  climate,  m  summer,  is  hot;  m  winter, cold, 

much  dreaded,  as  a  poison.    Of  late  years,  The  mulberry-tree,  which  loves  a  soil  im- 

it  has   gone   out  of  use.     The  Gennan  pregnated  with  salt,  thrives  here  luxuri- 

Mrschwasser  is  a  strong  spirit,  possessing  andy ;  but  the  inhabitants  do  not  turn  it 

the   same   properties,   in   a  less    degree,  to  advantage  by  the  cultivation  of  fdlk- 

as  do  nm/au,  and  other  similar  cordials,  worms:   agriculture  is   yet  ui  its  infen- 

which  should  all  be  used  widi  great  cau-  cy  here.   In  1787,  the  emperor  Joseph  and 

tion.  the  empress  Catharine  II  met  at  Chereon, 

Chehson,  capita!  of  the  Russian  gov-  and,  Miid  the  splendid  festivities  of  that 

emmont  ofCherson,on[heDnieper,ahout  occasion,  formed  an  alliance  against  the 

60  miles  from   its   mouth,  fonnerly  the  Porte.      The  tomb  of  Potemkin  is  in  the 

chief  naval  station    on   the    Black   sea,  cily.and  thatof  Howard  afewmiles  from 

founded  in  1778,   is  well  fortified,  and  it    The  cities  of  Odessa  and  Oczakow, 
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and  the  ruins  of  Olbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ringian  forest,  where  the  Catti  were  their 

Bug-,  are  ill  (he  government  of  Cherson.  neighbors,  and  the   Saale,     Drusus,  on 

Cheksonescs   (Oredi;    a    peninsula),  his  retreat  from  the  Saale  to  the  Rhine, 

This  name  has  been  given  to  several  pen-  passed  through  the  southern  part  of  their 

insulas ;   as,   I.  the   Cimbrian  chersone-  country.     But,  in  advancing  from  the  ter- 

Bus  [chersimtavs  Cimliiica),  now  JvUand,  ritory  of  Paderbom,  over  the  Weser,  to- 

&c.  (see  Cimbri);   S,  the  Taurian  cher-  wards  tlie  Elbe,  he  took  his  course  tijrough 

eonesuB  [ch.  Taurica,  also  called  Magjia),  the  northern  part.    Heie  the  Aller  aeems 

the  peninsula  ibrmed  by  the  Blai^  sea  to  have  been  their  northern  and  eastern 

and  the  sea  of  Azof— the  Crimea ;  3.  the  boundary.    They  also  possessed  some  ter- 

Thracian   chersonesus   (ch.  T^iraeica,   or  ritoiy  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Weser. 

merely  Cherai>ntsiis),  the  great  peninsula  Then'  national  league  comprised  all  the 

in  Thrace,  now  the  peninsula  of  the  Dar-  tribes  between  the  Weser,  the  Rhine  and 

danelles.  the  Lippe — the  Cattuarii,  Anribarii,  Dul- 

Cherdb,  in  the  Scriptures;  an  angel  of  gumnii,  Mai«,  Chamaveri,  &.C.     The  Ro- 

the  second  choir  of  die  first  hierarchy,  mans  first  became  acquainted  with  the 

Cherubim  is  the  Hebrew  plural  of  cherub,  Chenisci  in  the  year  10  B.  C,  when  Dru- 

as  serapkimis  of  swwft.    The  former  ag-  sub  forced  his  way  as  fer  as  the  Weser, 

nifies,  as  children  ;  the  latter,  as  Jlamea  of  but,  for  want  of  provisions,  was  obliged  to 

fire.    Tht  church  has  asagned  to  ihera  return.     In  the  following  year,  he  advanc- 

theu-  rank  in  the  heavenly  hosts.    Point-  ed  from  the  Weser  towards  the  Elbe,  on 

ers  and  sculptors  commoidy  represent  the  the  north  side  of  the   Hercynian  forest, 

cherubim   by  a  child's   bead,   between  through  the  midst  of  the  Cherusci.    At 

wings.   Raphael's  paintings  are  beautifully  that  time,  they  were  not  very  formidable. 

adorned  with  these   lovely  creations  of  In  the  year  7  B,C.,  they  even  entered  into 

fancy.  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  served 

CHERUBr.M,  Luigi,  bom  at  Florence,  in  in  theu-  armies.  But  when  Varus  attempt- 
1760,  a  disciple  of  Sarti,  at  the  age  of  18  ed  lo  make  them  tributary  to  Rome,  and 
composed  an  opera,  Adriano  in  Said,  at  subject  them  to  the  Roman  laws,  they  re- 
Leghorn,  which  was,  however,  too  leam-  volted.  Varus,  being  decoyed  by  them 
ed  for  the  connoisseurs  of  that  city.  He  into  the  forest  of  Teutoburg,  in  the  year 
was  belter  understood  at  Mantua  and  Tu-  9  A.  D.,  was  destroj'ed,  witfi  his  whde 
rin.  Atthe  former  place,in  1784,  hissec-  army,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  three  days. 
ond  opera,  Aiesaimdro  ndV  Aidie,  and,  at  (See  Arminivg  and  Gertaania.) — Ujion 
the  latter,  in  1786,  hia  ^ema  in  Avlide,  this,  the  Cherusci  beeame  the  chief  object 
were  received  vrithuniveiral  applause.  He  of  the  attacks  of  the  Romans.  Germani- 
waa  then  invited  to  Paris,  where  he  attiBct-  ciis  (q.  v.),  victorious  over  the  Marsi  and 
ed  attention  by  bis  operas  DemophoiHt,  Catti,  marched  agtunst  the  Cherusci, 
Ziodoiska,  Medea,  &c.  But  the  tnumph  whose  leaders,  Segestus  and  Arminius 
of  his  genius  was  the  celebrated  opera  (the  latter  of  whom  had  carried  off  the 
Lei  deux  Joitnties,  which  is  a  master-  daughter  of  the  former),  were  at  war  with 
piece  of  musical  compoation.  The  merits  each  other.  Segestus,  pressed  Iw  Armini- 
of  Cherubini  are  enhanced  bv  his  singular  us,  called  CJermanicus  to  his  aid,  who  de- 
modesty,  in  which  he  resembles  the  great  livered  him,  indeed,  from  his  danger,  but 
Mozart,  whose  sublime  genius  be  reveres,  was  obUged  W  return,  after  several  cam- 
He  is  one  of  the  five  superintendents  of  paigns,  without  havii^  obttuned  any  per- 
the  conservatoire  in  Paris.  In  1805,  he  manent  advantages.  By  their  last  success- 
was  invited  to  Vienna,  to  compose  an  op-  es,  the  Cherusci  had  become  very  power&l 
era  for  the  imperial  theatre.  There  he  Their  alliance  with  the  Lomlmrda  and 
produced  his  Faniska,  which  was  repre-  Semnones,  who  had  renounced  the  Mar- 
sented  with  the  greatest  applause  in  1806,  coniannic  confederacy,  and  the  victory  of 
and  displays  great  depth  of  feehng  and  Arminius  over  the  Marcomannl  under 
power  of  awakening  emotion.  He  has  Maroboduus,  raised  the  Cherusci  to  the 
composed  much  since  his  return  to  Paris,  first  rank  among  the  German  nalions.  But, 
In  IS2I  appeared  his  Blanche  de  Provence  afler  the  assassination  of  Anninius  (21 
ou  la  Cour  des  Fees,  in  three  acts,  in  A.  D.),  new  disHirbances  broke  out  among 
which  be  was  assisted  by  Berton,  Boiel-  tliem.  They  committed  the  supreme  com- 
dieu,  Kreutzer  and  Paer.  maud  to  Ilalicus,  the  last  survivor  of  tlie 

CHERtrsci;  tlie  most  celebrated  German  family  of  Arminius,  but  soon  after  expel- 

tribe  among  the  Isttevones.     They  inhah-  led  him.    The  Lombards  restored  liim  to 

ited  both  sides  of  the  Hanz  mount^ns,  be-  his  rights  and  dignity,  after  a  long  and 

tween  the  south-western  part  of  the  Thu-  destrucdve  war  with  the  Cherusci,  who. 
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abandoned  by  iheir  allies,  were  now  con-  The  private  character  of  CheseWen  wag 

filled  to  the  territory  between  the  Saale  generally  respectable ;  but  he  was  not  es- 

and  thesouthsideoftheHercynlanforeBl.  empt  fiiDm   faults  and  foibles.     Among 

In  the  third  centuiy,  they,  with  their  for-  these  was  a  predilection  for  jnigilism,  and 

mer  allies,  were  swallowed  up  in  the  great  a  degree  of  Tanity  which  rendered  him 

Prankish  confederacy,  and  no  longer  ap-  more  ambitious  of  behig  thought  a  skiUiil 

pear  as  a  distinct  people.  architect  or  coachmaker  than  a  good  anat- 

Chesapbake  Bay;  a  giacious  bay  of  oniisL  He  was,  however,  liumane  and 
North  America,  in  the  slates  of  Virginia  liberal,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  Pope 
and  Maryland.  Its  entrance  is  between  and  other  Uterary  men  witit  whom  he  was 
cape  Charlea  and  cape  Heniy,  16  miles  acquainted- 
wide;  and  it  extends  190  miles  to  the  Chess;  the  most  celebrated  and  gen- 
northward,  Ehroush  the  states  of  Virpnia  eral  of  all  sedentary  games.  One  of  the 
and  Maryland,  O'viding  them  into  two  greatest  charms  of  chess  lies,  no  doubt,  ia 
parts,  called  the  easiera  and  western  shores,  the  circumstance,  that,  whilst  man  is  every- 
It  Is  from  7  to  20  miles  broad,  and  gcner-  wheresurroundedby  cliance;inthissaFn^ 
ally  as  much  as  9  fathoms  deep ;  afford-  as  geiieially  played,  be  has  entirely  ex- 
ing  many  commodious  harbors,  and  a  safe  eluded  it,  except  tliat  it  must  be  decided 
and  easy  navigation.  It  receives  the  wa-  by  chance  which  of  the  two  players  sliall 
teis  of  the  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  Rap-  begin.  The  game  affords  so  ihuch  vari- 
pahannoc,  York  and  James  rivers,  which  ety,  so  much  scope  for  calculation,  so 
are  all  lai^  and  navigable.  many  opportimities  to  exliibit  foresight 

Cheseuicn,  William ;  a  celebrated  and  penetration,  that  it  lias  been  held  in 
Enj^sh  surgeon  and  anatomist.  He  was  great  esteem  by  all  nations  acquauited 
bom  in  Leicestershire,  in  1688,  and,  after  with  it,  and  all  persons  who  have  con- 
a  common  school  education  and  some  quered  ihe  difficulties  of  learning  it  The 
medical  instruction  in  the  country,  he  Mohammedans  except  chess  from  the  law 
went  to  London  to  prosecute  his  stiidies.  agajnst  ^mbling.  Whilst  tliis  game  af- 
At  the  age  of  33,  he  began  to  give  lectures  fords  enjoyment  worthy  of  mature  minds, 
on  anatomy,  and,  in  1711,  he  was  chosen  it  is  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  young, 
P.  R.  S,  In  1713,  he  published  a  treatise  as  it  teaches  patience  and  circumsriection, 
on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  8vo,,  strengthens  the  judgment,  and  encourages 
long  esteemed  a  favorite  manual  of  tlio  perseverance  in  a  plan  affording  a  pros- 
science.  He  continued  to  read  his  lee-  pect  of  eventual  success,  though,  at  the 
tures  tor  more  than  20  vears,  during  which  moment,  the  situation  of  things  may  ap- 
Le  ^dually  rose  to  the  head  of  his  pro-  pear  very  critical.  The  Chinese  pretend 
fession.  In  1723y  he  ))ublished  a  Treatise  to  have  known  it  200  years  previous  to 
on  the  High  Operation  for  tlie  Stone,  our  era.  It  was  brought,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
Cheselden,  who  was  a  very  dexterous  and  tury,  from  India  to  Persia,  whence  it  was 
successful  operator,  afterwards  added  to  spread  by  the  Arabians  and  the  crusaders 
his  reputation  by  practising  what  is  term-  all  over  the  civilized  world.  It  is  most 
ed  the  laterd  method  of  operating  for  tiie  commonly  played  in  Aaa,  In  feet,  its 
stone,  since  generally  adopted.  A  pecu-  whole  composition  and  its  name  prove  its 
bar  operation,  which  he  performed  on  a  Asiatic  ori^.  In  Sanscrit,  it  is  called 
voutJi  of  14,  who  had  been  blind  from  his  schthrantsk,  a  word  which  is  believed  to 
oirtii,  and  who  obtained  his  sight  by  means  indicate  the  most  important  component 
of  it,  attracted  much  notice;  and,  ml  733,  parts  of  an  ancient  Eastern  anny — ele- 
he  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  Phi-  phants,  infantry,  silhed  wagons,  and 
losophical  Transactions.  In  1733  was  hoi'ses.  But  this  name  was  supplanted 
published  his  Osteography,  or  Anatomy  by  the  Persian  term  shah  (king),  whicli 
of  the  Bones,  foUo,  consisting  of  plates  and  the  game  has  retained,  more  or  less  cor- 
short  explanations,  a  splendid  and  accu-  rupted,  in  all  languages.  Generally,  cliess 
rate  woit.  Oheselden  obtained,  in  1737,  is  played  by  two  pcisons  upon  a  boaiil, 
the  appointment  of  chief  surgeon  to  Chel-  the  same  as  that  used  in  draughts  or 
sea  hospital  This  situation  he  held  til]  chequers,  containing  64  squares.  The 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Bath,  April  board  must  be  so  placed,  that  each  plaver 
10, 1752,  in  consequence  of  a  fit  ofapo-  has  a  white  square  at  his  right  hand.  'Jhe 
plesy.  Besides  the  productions  already  squares  are  named  from  llie  pieces,  viz.; 
mentioned,  he  pubhshed  a  translation  tliat  on  which  the  king  is  jilaced  is  called 
from  tlie  French  of  Le  Dran's  Surgery,  the  Kng'a  square;  that  on  which  the 
and  several  anatomical  and  surgical  pa-  king's  pawn  is  placed,  the  Uns's  second 
pers  in   the   Philosophical  Transactions,  square ;  that  before  the  pawn,  «  e  king's 
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third  square ;  the  next,  the  Mng'sfovrth ;  Chai-les  XII  of  Sweden  played  at  chesa 
and  so  on  wiih  all  the  pieces  of  each  side,  when  he  was  bo  closely  Desired  in  the 
Each  player  has  eight  pieces  and  eight  house  near  Bender,  hy  the  Turks.  Al 
pawns.  In  placing  3ie  pieces,  the  ancient  Amin,  cahph  of  Bagdad,  would  not  be  dis- 
rule  is  to  be  followed — servat  regma  /■oh-  tuitied  in  chess-plajing  when  his  city  was 
rem  (the  queeu  maintains  die  color) — tliat  carried  by  assault.  Frederic  tlie  Great 
18,  the  black  queen  is  to  be  placed  on  the  loved  chess  much.  Napoleon  did  not 
black  square,  in  the  middle  of  the  line  xAsy  it  particularly  well  Among  the 
next  to  the  player;  in  a  similar  way,  the  most  famous  players  and  writers  on  the 
white  queen  on  the  white  field.  On  the  game  are,  a  dulte  of  Bmnswick,  named 
Bide  of  the  king  and  tlie  queen  stand  the  lAiigustus,  who,  in  the  17[h  century,  pub- 
bishops;  then  follow  the  two  knights;  and  lished,  under  the  name  of  Setenua,  an  In- 
last,  die  roofei  or  castles.  TI.e  oiigect  of  troductjon  to  the  game  (1616, 4to,),  now 
the  game  is,  to  bring  the  adversary's  king  vety  rare ;  Phjlidor,  a  Frenchman,  who 
mto  such  a  situation  that  he  cannot  move,  was  particularly  distineuished  in  London 
which  is  called  eAecfcnurfine-.  The  king  in  1780—90;  GioaccTiino  Greco,  cele 
can  never  be  taken.  The  play  ends  with  brated  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  l^th  centu- 
8  checkm.ite.  (It  is  related  of  doctor  ry;  and  the  Arabian  Phifip  Stamma  in 
Franklin,  that  once,  playing  chess  in  Paris,  Paris,  1737.  Caxton's  "  Game  and  Playe 
and  being  checkmated,  he  said,  "  Take  the  of  the  Chesse,"  printed  in  1474,  is  general- 
kmg ;  I  am  a  republican,  and  don't  care  ly  admitted  to  be  the  first  typographical 
for  him.")  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  con-  work  executed  in  England,  AnaMasia,  a 
sder  the  different  names  which  the  pieces  German  novel  by  Heynse,  conbuns  many 
have  received  in  various  countiies.  In  ingenious  ideas  on  chess-playing,  and  sev 
the  East,  the  queen  is  called  by  tlie  more  eral  fine  games.  Some  very  curious  man- 
proper  name  of  ciaej-,  or  general.  The  uscripls,  relating  to  this  game,  in  the 
bishops  are  called,  in  Germany,  nmnera ;  Chinese,  Sanscrit,  Peiaan  and  Arabic 
and  in  France,/ooi»  {faus).  These  were,  languages,  have  been  par^Uy  translated ; 
originally,  elephants,  with  giants  on  them,  and  tlie  presses  of  Europe  have  teemed 
The  knights  are  called,  in  Gennan,  leap-  with  similar  productions,  the  most  noted 
ers.  The  castles  were,  originally,  roar-  of  which  are  enumerated  Iff  Mr.  Lewis,  in 
ehariota,  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  tlie  prefiice  to  his  edition  of  Saratt  on 
word  roofr,  from  the  Indian  racA,  or  rotk.  Chess,  1833.— ioMts  <if  tlis  ga^iie.  1.  If 
With  the  old  Germans,  the  pawns,  now  the  board,  or  pieces,  be  improperiy  placed, 
called  peasants,  were  styled  Wemden  (Van-  the  mistake  cannot  be  rectified  aiter  four 
dab),  a  tribe  despised  by  tlie  Germans,  moves  on  each  side  are  played.  2,  When 
Don  John  of  Austria  had  a  room,  the  floor  a  player  has  touched  a  piece,  be  must 
of  which  was  made  like  a  chess  board,  move  it,  unless  it  was  only  to  replace  it ; 
On  tliis  he  played  with  living  persons,  when  he  must  say,  J'adouhe,  otiTejdar.e, 
The  peasants  of  a  German  village,  Strftp-  3,  When  a  player  has  quitted  a  piece,  he 
ke,or  Strobeck,  near  Halberstadt,  for  about  cannot  recall  the  move.  4.  If  a  player  touch 
300  years,  have  been  distinguished  as  chess-  one  of  his  adversary's  pieces  without  say- 
players.  The  reason  for  this  is  doubtftil,  ing  J'adouhe,  he  may  be  compelled  to  take 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  a  cer-  it,  or,  if  it  camiot  he  taken,  to  move  his 
tiuji  bishop,  who  lived  among  Ihem,  made  king.  5.  When  a  pawn  is  moved  two 
them  acquainted  witli  this  game,  and  freed  steps,  it  may  be  taken  by  any  adversary's 
diem  from  several  taxes,  on  condition  that  pawn,  which  it  passes,  and  the  capturing 
they  would  continue  to  practise  it  Nu-  pawn  must  be  placed  in  lliat  square  over 
merous  anecdotes  show  how  much  the  which  the  other  leaps.  6.  The  King  can- 
rame  of  chess  can  absotb  tiie  mind,  not  castie  if  he  has  before  moved,  it  he  is 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederic,  in  check,  if  in  castling  he  passes  a  check, 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battie  at  Muhl-  or  if  the  rook  has  moved.  7.  Whenever 
berg,  by  the  emperor  CharlM  V,  and  a  player  ckecis  his  adversary's  king,  he 
was  playing  at  chess  with  his  fellow-pris-  must  say  Check,  otiierwise  the  adversaiy 
oner,  Ernest  of  Brunswick,  when  it  was  need  not  notice  the  check.  If  the  player 
intimated  to  him  that  the  emperor  had  should,  on  the  next  move,  attack  the  queen, 
sentenced  him  to  death.  He  paused  for  or  any  other  piece,  and  then  say  Check, 
a  moment,  to  remark  on  the  irregularity  his  adversary  may  replace  his  last  move, 
of  the  proceeding,  and  immediately  re-  and  defend  his  king.  8,  When  a  pawn 
sumed  the  game,  which  he  won,  and  ex.-  reaches  the  first  row-of  the  adversniys 
pressed,  in  a  lively  manner,  ilie  pleasure  side,  it  may  be  made  a  queen,  or  any 
which  he  derived  from  his  vicloiy.  other  piece  the  player  chooses.  9.  If  a 
voi_  in.               12 
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felse  move  is  made,  and  is  not  discovered  with   great    success  at   Cambridge.      In 

until  the  next  move  is  completed,  it  can-  1714,  lie  made  a  tour  through  Eiuxipe, 

not  be  recalled,     10,  The  kmg  cannot  be  and  acquired,  particularly  at  Paris,  that 

moved  into  check,  nor  within  one  smiare  polished  grace  of  manners  for  which  he 

of  the  adverse  king,  nor  can  any  player  was  distinguished.     On  the  accession  of 

move  a  pieceor  pawn  that  leaves  his  king  George  I,  general  Stanhope,  his  great  un- 

in  check.  cle,  procured  him  the  place  of  gentleman 

Chess  Cluhs ;  societies  for  fhc  purpose  ofthebed-chumberlo  the  prince  of  Wales; 
of  playing  chees,  and  assembling  the  best  andtbe  borough  of  St.  Germain's,  in  Com- 
players  of  a  place.  They  flourish  most  wal1,elected  him  to  parliament,  though  he 
m  France  and  England,  but  there  are  had  not  yet  attuned  the  legal  age.  At 
many  in  Germanv,  They  often  challenge  the  close  of  the  first  month  of  his  mem- 
each  other,  and  the  game  is  carried  on  by  berahip,  he  delivered  a  speech,  in  which 
letter.  he  astonished  tiie  audience  by  ihe  vigor 

Chest  (called,  in  anatomical  language,  of  his  thoughts  no  less  than  by  the  e\e- 
the  thorta:)  is  the  cavity  of  tlie  body  be-  gance  of  his  style,  and  the  focili^  and 
tween  the  neck  and  the  belly.  The  ex-  grace  of  his  delivery.  He  distinguished 
temalpartaofthe  thorax  are  the  skin,  the  himself  equally  in  the  house  of  lords,  in 
breaais,  various  muscles,  and  the  bones  which  he  took  his  seat  after  his  father's 
which  form  the  flume  of  the  cavity,  death.  In  1738,he  wasappointedambas- 
These  are  the  sternum,  runnmg  from  the  sador  to  Holland,  and  succeeded  in  deliv- 
neck  down  the  middle  of  the  breast,  and  ering  Hanover  ft'om  the  calamities  of  a 
the  ribs,  which  are  inserted  in  the  spine,  war,  by  which  it  was  tlireatened.  On  his 
and  arched  towards  the  sternum,  with  return,  he  was  made  knight  of  the  garter 
which  they  are  firmly  connected  by  means  and  lord  steward  of  the  household  to 
of  a  cartilage.  The  parts  within  the  cav-  Geoi^  U.  He  was  afterwards  appoint- 
ity  of  the  thorax  are  the  pleura  and  its  ed  lord-lieutenant  .of  Ireland,  and,  on  his 
productions,  the  lungs,  heart,  thymus  return,  m  1746,  received  the  place  of  sec- 
gland,  cesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  arch  of  retaiy  of  stale ;  but  he  soon  retired  from 
the  aorta,  part  of  the  vena  cava,  the  vena  public  affiurs,  and  devoted  the  remainder 
azygos,  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  part  of  his  life  to  study  and  the  society  of  his 
of  the  great  intercostal  nerve.  friends.  His  talents  as  an  author  are  dis- 
Chester  (anciently  Deva) ;  a  city  of  played  in  several  moral,  critical  and  hu- 
En^and,  capital  of  Cheshire,  on  the  Dee,  morous  essays,  in  bis  pariiamenlat7speech- 
about  30  miles  from  the  Irish  sea,  14.'>  N,  es,  which  were  printed  at  a  later  period 
Bristol,  181  N.W.Londou;lon.3°53'W.;  and  particularly  in  a  collection  of  lettere 
lat.  53°  11'  N,  ^population,  19,949,  It  is  a  to  his  son,  which  are  celebrated  through- 
bishop's  see.  The  city  is  square,and  sur-  out  Europe.  To  the  charms  of  wit  and 
rounded  by  a  wall  nearly  two  miles  in  dr-  grace  he  united  good  sense,  a  thorough 
cumferenee.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  nine  knowledge  of  the  manners,  customs  and 
parish  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  political  condition  of  Europe,  exten- 
and  eight  places  of  woiship  for  dissentera  rive  information,  a  noble  and  unaffected 
of  different  persuasions.  The  streets  are  elegance,  and  a  siyle  that  would  do  honor 
hollowed  out  of  a  rock  to  tbedepili  of  one  to  the  most  experienced  writer.  All  this, 
story  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground  on  however,  cannot  excuse  the  coriiipi  moral 
each  side ;  and  the  houses  have  a  sort  of  tone  of  his  letters.  One  is  shocked  to  hear 
covered  portico  running  on  from  house  to  a  ftther  recommending  to  his  son  grace 
house,  and  fi^jm  street  to  street,  level  with  of  manners  as  the  most  essential  quality 
the  ground  behind,  but  one  story  above  for  a  man  of  the  world,  and  even  insti«at- 
the  street  in  front.  The  castle  is  a  noble  ing  him  to  licentious  irregularities,  °  It 
Biructure ;  the  walls  are  evidently  Nor-  must  be  mentioned,  however,  in  his  ex- 
man.  It  has  two  yeariy  .iWrs,  the  most  cuse,  that  the  young  man  to  whom  these 
conaderable  in  the  north  of  England,  held  letters  were  addressed  (a  natural  son, 
on  the  5th  of  July  and  10th  of  Oct.,  each  whom  he  had  adopted  under  the  name  of 
lasting  14  days,  Tlie  matiufectures  are  Stanhope),  was  remarkable  for  the  awk- 
not  extensive;  they  consist  chiefly  of  to-  wardness  of  his  manners,  and  that  hisfe- 
baceo,  snufi",  shot,  white  lead,  iron,  tobac-  thcr,  who  set  so  liigh  a  ralue  on  elegance, 
CO  pipes  and  leather.  It  sends  two  mem-  hoped  to  inspire  Mm  with  the  same  taste 
hers  to  parliament  by  setting  the  subject  in  itsstrongest  hghl! 
Chesterfield  (Philip  Dormer  Stan-  His  efibrls,  however,  were  not  sucoessfiit 
hope),  earl  of,  a  statesman,  orator  and  au-  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Chesterfield 
Ihw,  bom  in   London,  in   1694,  studied  became   deaf,  and  suffered    fitim    other 
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bodily   infinnities,   which  cast  a   gicwm  bo  called  because  first  used  at  the  siege 

over  his  last  days.     He  was  intimate  with  of  Groningen,  in  that  province,  in  1658) ; 

Pope,  Swift,  Bolingbrolie,  and  other  dis-  an  armed  beam  of  square  timber  or  iron, 

tinguislied  scholars,  and  an  acquaintance  need  to  defend  the  fronts  of  camps,  breach - 

of  doctor  Johnson,  who  called  liim  a  wit  es,  &c    They  are  usually  from  15  to  18 

among  lords,  and  a  lord  among  wits,  and  feet  long,  ana  connected  \y  chains,  each 

said  of  his  letters,  that  they  taught  the  being  perforated  with  small  holes,  to  re- 

iiioralsofa  prostitute  and  the  manners  of  ceive   rods  of  wood  or  iron,  pointed  at 

a  dancing-master.     He  died  in  1773,  at  their  extremilies,and, when  moved  in  any 

the  age  of  79.  direction,  affordmg  a  sort  of  hedge  of 

Chestnut.  The  sweet  chestnut  (/ogtw  spears. 
castanea]  is  a  stately  tree,  and  is  distin-  CHEzr,Antoine  Leonard;  bom  at  Paris, 
guished  by  having  spear-shaped  and  point-  in  1773;  professor  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
ed  leaves,  with  tiering  serratures  at  the  guages,  first  professor  of  the  Sanscrit 
edge.  The  flowere  appear  in  long,  hang-  language  and  literature  in  the  coR^ge 
big  spikes,  or  clusters,  about  the  month  of  royal,  at  Paris,  the  char  of  which  was 
May ;  and  the  fruit,  which  is  ripe  in  Sep-  estabUshed  for  him  by  Louis  XVIII ;  and 
tember,  is  enveloped  in  a  husk  defended  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  royal  or 
by  a  great  number  of  complicated  prickles,  national  Ubraiy.  He  has  translated  tliC 
Notwithstanding  the  known  durability  of  poem  Mgnun  and  Leila  from  the  Persien 
the  oak,  there  does  not  apjiear  any  well  mto  French,  from  which  A,  Th.  Hart- 
authenticated  instance  of  the  age  of  an  oak  mann  (Leipsic,  1807)  translated  it  into 
beuig  equal  to  that  ofthe  celebrated  chest-  German.  In  1814,  he  published  an  epi- 
nut-tree  at  Tortworth,  in  Gloucestershire,  sode  from  the  Sanscrit,  entitled  Dtalh  qf 
which  was  known  as  a  boundary  mark  in  YajvaiMta.  His  wife  is  known_  in  Ger- 
the  reign  of  king  John,  This  tree  is  sup-  many,  under  the  name  of  Hdraiaa,  as  a 
posed  to  have  been  then  more  than  500  prose  writer  and  a  poetess.  Her  mother 
vears  old,  making  its  age  at  this  time  above  was  a  daughter  of  the  well-knovpn  Ger- 
llOOyears.  The  diameter  of  its  trunk  is  man  poetess,  niadameKar^chin.  Helmina 
15  feet,  and  it  still  continues  to  bear  fruit,  was  bom  in  Berlin,  Jan.  26,  1763,  lived 
Few  forest  trees  are  more  beautiful  than  for  a  time  witli  madame  de  GenJis  in 
the  chestaut.  It  is  true  that  the  generaii-  Paris,  and  resides  in  or  near  Vienna.  She 
ty  of  painters  prefer  the  oak  for  its  pic-  has  written  poetry,  novels,  tales,  and  an 
turesque  form ;  yet,  in  the  landscapes  of  opera,  Euri/ajdhe,  for  Maria  von  Weber. 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  other  celebrated  mas-  Cbiabbera,  Gabriel ;  a  poet,  bom  at 
tew,  chestnut-Jreea  are  very  conspicuous.  Savona,  in  the  Genoese  territory,  in  1552. 
Thetimberofthistreewasformerlymuch  Sound  in  mind  and  body,  he  Lyed  to  a 
in  use.  It  is  frequently  used  for  the  beams  great  age,  and  died  at  Savona_  in  1638. 
and  rafters  of  houses,  and  its  appearance  Ilis  poetical  genius  developed  itself  late, 
so  nearly  resembles  tljat  of  the  oak,  that  it  and  he  was  considerably  advanced,  when 
requiresthe  eye  ofagood judge  to  distin-  he  began  to  study  the  poets  attentively, 
guish  them  from  each  oUier.  For  the  He  preferreil  the  Greeks,  and  particularly 
heads  and  staves  of  casks,  the  wood  of  the  Pindar,  his  admiration  for  whom  inspired 
chestnut  is  considered  peculiarly  excel-  him  with  the  deare  of  imitating  him. 
lent;  and  pipes  made  of  it  for  the  convey-  Thus  he  created  a  manner  and  style 
ance  of  water  under  ground  are  said  to  which  was  altogether  different  from  that 
be  more  durable  tiion  Uiose  made  of  either  of  the  other  Italian  lyric  poets,  and  which 
elm  or  oak.  For  furniture,  it  may  be  procured  him  the  suiname  of  the  Ralian 
suuned  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  ma-  Pindar.  Equally  successful  were  his  al- 
hogany.  Hop-poles  mid  poles  lor  esjml-  tempts  to  imitate  Anacreon ;  his  canzo- 
iere,  and  dead  fences,  made  of  young  nets  are  as  easy  and  elegant  as  fiis  canzoni 
chestnut-trees,  are  preferred  to  most  olh-  are  sublime.  He  is,  besides,  the  author 
era.  In  the  U.  States,  it  is  chiefly  used  in  of  several  epic,  dramatic,  pastond  and 
the  manufacture  of  rails  for  fences.  other  poems.  His  fame  soon  spread  over 
Chesthdt,  Horse.  [See  Horse-Clust-  all  Italy.  He  visited  Rome,  and  resided  a 
nvt.)  considerable  time  at  Florence  and  Genoa. 
Cheval,  i  [French);  on  horseback;  Wherever  he  went,  he  was  loaded  with 
astride  any  object.  In  a  military  sense,  a  presents  and  honors, 
body  of  troops  is  said  to  be  a  ekevol  of  a  Chiaous,  or  Chiaous,  is  a  French  cor- 
river,  if  onewiug  is  stationed  on  the  right  niption  of  the  Turkish  word  thaush,  or 
and  the  other  on  the  left  bank.  cliavmk,  the  title  of  the  royal  meraengers 
Ckbvaux  db  Fbise  [Bieslcmd  horses,  or  gendemen-ushera  in  tlio  coun  of  the 
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pand  signor.  Their  office  partakes  both  other  respects,  becomes  a  picture  only  by 
of  a  civil  and  miUlary  character,  and  ttiey  means  of  the  ckiaro  scuro,  which  mvea 
act  as  the  heralds  and  messengers  of  the  faitlifiilness  to  the  representation,  and 
*^"'*'  ,     „     .,  therefore  is  of  the  highest  importance  for 

Ohiaramonti  ;  the  family  name  of  pope  the  painter ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of 
Pius  VII,  {q.  V.)  Like  his  predecessors,  the  most  difficult  branches  of  an  artist's 
Clement  XIV  and  Pius  VI,  trora  whom  study,  because  of  tlie  want  of  preciBe 
the  maaeum,  Pto-Ckmentinum  is  called,  rules  for  its  execution.  Every  art  has  a 
he  augmented  the  treasures  of  art  in  the  point  wliere  rules  feil,  and  genius  only  can 
Vatican.  The  museunie  established  there  direct.  This  point,  in  the  art  of  paintiiiff, 
l^  him  and  dunng  his  government  are  is  the  ehian  aciav.  The  drawing  of  J 
ca  Jed  after  hun ;  but  this  name  is  panic-  piece  may  be  perfeclly  correct,  the  colnr- 
tilarly  applied  to  that  collection  of  ancient  ing  may  be  brilliant  and  true,  and  yet  Ilia 
mtuea  and  rehefs,  which  are  placed  in  whole  picture  remain  cold  and  hard. 
the  hall  adjwiiing  the  museum  Pio-Cle.  This  we  find  often  the  case  with  the  an- 
menlittum.  The  selection  and  arrange-  dent  painters  before  Raphael ;  and  it  ia 
meul  of  tliese  were  committed  to  Canova.  one  of  the  great  merits  of  this  sublitno 
Ihe  deacnption  of  thia museum (fl  Museo  artist,  that  he  left  his  masters  for  behind 
Uiutranumti  descnlto  ed  dlnatraio  da  Fi-  him  in  chiaro  scuro,  though  he  is  consid- 
IjppQ  Aurelio  VUcanii  e  Gius.  Jlnl.  Gual-  ered  not  so  perfect  in  this  branch  as  Cor- 
Uaa,  &c.,  Rome,  1818,  fol,)  forms  a  sop-  reggio  and  Titian,  who  were  inferior  to 
plemeut_  to  the  work  on  the  mtxseo  Pio-  him  in  many  otiier  respects.  The  mode 
Uemtntnui,  published  by  Giamb.  and  in  which  the  light  and  sliade  are  distrib- 
Enmo  Quir,  Visconii,— The  enirajice  into  uted  on  any  angle  object  is  easily  shown 
the  museo  CMaramovk,  as  well  as  into  by  lines  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the 
the  hbraiy  of  the  Vatican,  is  by  the  museo  source  of  the  light  which  is  shed  over  the 
{tkuo-ammM  MU  itiscnzioni,  the  muse-  figure;  but cftiorogwiwt  comprehends, be- 
um  of  Greek  and  Roman  inscnptionB,  sides  tliis,  aerial  perspective,  and  the  pro- 
which  are  inserted  in  the  walls  of  a  long  portional  force  of  colors,  by  which  objects 
corridor— a  collecdon  which  has  not  its  are  made  to  advance  or  recede  from  the 
equal  in  Europe.  The  pope  caused  it  to  eye,  produce  a  mutual  effiict,  and  form  a 
be  arranged  by  Gaet.  Manni.  The  en-  united  and  beautiful  whole.  Ckiaro&cwro 
trance  to  it  is  tlirough  the  hgpe  of  tiie  requires  great  delicacy  of  conception  and 
VaLcan.  There  is  also  a  Biblioteea  Chi-  skill  of  execution ;  and  esceilenee  in  tliia 
arammOt,  containing  the  whole  library  of  branch  of  art  is  to  be  attained  only  bv  the 
cardmal  Zelada,  which  has  been  added  to  study  of  nature  and  of  the  best  inastera.— 
the  Vatican.  Ckiaro  scuro  is  also  undei^tood  in  an- 

Chiari,  Pieiro;  a  prohfic  wnter  of  other  sense,  paintings  in  chiaro  scuro 
comedies  and  novels;  bom  at  Brescia,  being  such  as  are  painted  in  light  and 
towards  the  be^nning  of  the  18th  centu-  shade  and  reflexes  only,  without  auy  other 
ly.  Alter  having  completed  his  studies,  color  than  the  local  one  of  the  object,  as 
he  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  but  soon  representations  of  sculpture  in  stone  or 
changed  the  monastic  for  the  secular  Ufe,  mariile.  There  are  some  line  pieces  of 
and,  thus  becotnmg  free  from  all  official  tliis  sort  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  bv  Poli- 
duties,  devoted  himself  solely  to  letters,  doro  da  CaravoKgio,  and  on  the  w4lls  of 
He  resided  at  Venice,  \rith  the  tide  of  tlie  staircaseof  theroyal  academyof  Lon- 
poet  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  and,  in  tho  don,  by  apriani  and  Rigaud. 
space  of  10  or  13  years,  brought  more  Chickeb,  Mother  Carey's,  (See  Pe- 
than  60  comedies  on  the  stage.     Chiari    tret.) 

and  Goldoni  were  rivals,  but  tlie  public  Chihuahua  ;  a  state  or  province  of 
adjudged  the  palm  to  the  latter.  Chiaii's  Mexico,  bounded  E.  by  Coashuila,  S  bv 
drainas  in  verse  fill  10  vols. ;  those  in  prose,  Durango,  and  W.  by  Cinaloa  and  SoiiorJ 
4.  Ho  IS  not  destitme  of  invention  nor  It  is  an  elevated  district,  and  suffers  for 
ol  art  m  the  management  of  his  subjects,    want  of  water, 

but  his  works  are  deficient  in  animation.  Chihuahua;  a  tovm  of  Mexico,  and 
vigor  and  humor.  He  died  at  Brescia,  at  capital  of  tlie  province  of  the  same  name 
a  very  advanced  age,  m  1787  or  1788.  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Conrhos;  180 

_    CHtAKo  scuBO  (an  Italian  phrase,  mean-    miles  N,  W.  of  Mexico ;  Ion,  104°  Stf  W  ■ 
ing  clear-obscure ;  m  French,  clair-obscur),    lat.  28°  Sff  N. ;  population,  11,600     It  is 
in  painting,  is  the  art  of  judiciously  dis-    surrounded  by  rich  silver  mines. 
Itibutins  the  lights  and  shadows  in  a  pic-        Chilblains   are  ptunful  inflammatory 
lure,     A  composition,  however  perfect  in    swelluigs,  of  a  deep  purple  or  leaden  color 
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lo  which  the  fingprs,  toes,  heels  and  other  try,  intercepted  hetween  the  foot  of  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  body  ai-e  eubject,  on  Andes  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  divided 
being  exposed  to  a  severe  degree  of  cold,  into  two  equal  porta,  the  maritime  and 
The  pain  is  not  constant,  but  rather  pun-  midland.  The  maritiine  part  is  intercept- 
gent  and  shooting  at  particular  times,  and  ed  by  three  ridges  of  mountains,  running 
an  insupportable  itching  attends  it.  In  parallel  with  the  Andes,  between  which 
some  instances,  the  skin  remmns  entire ;  but  are  numerous  well-watered  valleys.  The 
in  others,  it  breaks,  and  discharges  a  thin  midland  conntiy  is  generaDy  level,  of  great 
fluid.  When  the  degree  of  cold  has  been  fertility,  and  enjoying  a  debghtfiil  climate. 
very  great,  or  the  application  long  contin-  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes  traverses 
ued,  5ie  parts  ^ected  are  apt  to  mortity,  the  country  ftom  north  to  south,  and 
and  slough  off,  leaving  a  foul,  ill-coiidi-  presents  a  number  of  summils,  the  height 
rioned  ulcer  behind.  Children  and  old  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  upwards 
people  are  more  apt  to  be  troubled  with  of  20,000  feet.  Among  the  Chilean  Andes 
chilblains  than  persons  of  middle  age;  and  there  are  said  to  be  14  volcanoes  in  a  stale 
such  as  are  of  a  scrofulous  habit  are  re-  of  constant  eruption,  and  a  still  greater 
martted  to  suffer  severely  flom  them.  number  that  dischai^e  smoke  at  intervals 

Childermas  Day  ;  a  festival  cele-  Chile  abounds  with  vegetable,  animal  and 
brated  by  the  church  on  the  28th  of  Dec.,  mineral  productions.  Maize,  rye,  barley, 
in  commemoration  of  the  massacre  of  the  pulse,  wine,  oil,  sugar,  cotton,  and  fruits 
Innocents.  Bourne,  in  his  AntiqvUtUes  of  various  kinds,  are  cultivated.  It  has 
Fuig'oits,  mentions  a  popular  superstition,  luxuriant  pastures,  which  teed  numerous 
that  "it  is  very  unlucky  to  begin  any  herds  of  cattle.  It  is  rich  in  mines  of 
work  upon  Childermas  day."  Revels,  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin  and  iron.  All  tlie 
however,  were  held  on  this  day,  metals  are  found ;  also  a  variety  of  earths 

Chile  ;  a  country  of  Sooth  America,  and  precious  atones.  It  is  free  from  dan- 
bouuded  N,  by  Buenos  Ayres,  E.  by  gerous  or  venomous  annuals,  which  are 
Buenos  Avres  and  Patagonia,  from  which  so  much  dreaded  in  hot  countries,  and 
it  is  separated  by  the  Andes,  S.  by  Pata-  has  but  one  species  of  small  serpent,  and 
gonia,  and  W,  by  die  Pacific  ocean ;  Ion.  that  perfectly  harmless.  The  climate  is 
ti9"  to  74'  W. ;  lat.  24'  to  45°  S. ;  about  remarkably  salubrious,  and  the  weaiiier 
1400  miles  long,  and  fi«m  100  to  200  generally  serene.  In  the  northern  prov- 
broad ;  square  miles  about  200,000.  Pop-  inces,  it  rarely  rains,  in  some  parts  never, 
ulation  stated,  in  1806,  ol  720,000;  by  but  dews  are  abundant;  in  the  central 
Malte-Brun,  in  1820,  and  a  Spanish  jour-  part,  rain  often  continues  3  or  4  days  m 
nal,  at  900,000.  Another  statement,  said  succession,  followed  by  15  or  30  days  of 
to  be  founded  on  a  census,  makes  it  feir  weather ;  in  the  southern  provinces, 
1,200,000,  excluMve  of  mdependent  In-  rains  are  much  more  abundant,  and  often 
dians.  It  is  divided  into  two  intendenciea,  continue  9  or  10  days  without  cassation. 
St.  Jago  and  Conception,  which  are  sub-  The  rainy  season  commences  in  April, 
divid^  into  13  provinces,  viz.  Copiapo,  and  continues  tlirough  AugusL  ^  Snow 
Coquimbo,  Quillola,  Aconcagua,  Mehppa,  Ms  abundantly  on  the  Andes,  but  is  never 
St.  Jago,  Bancagua,  Colchagua,  Maule,  seen  on  the  coast.  Earthquakes  are  com- 
Itata,  Chilian,  Puchacay  and  Huilquilemu.  mon.  Chile  was  formerly  a  colony  of 
The  islands  are  Coquimbanes,  Mu^Uan,  Spwn,  but,  in  1810,  the  people  took  the 
Tortoral,  Pajaro,  Masapiero,  Juan  Feman-  government  into  their  own  hands,  and,  in 
des,  Mocha,  and  the  archipelago  of  Chi-  1818,  made  a  declaration  of  absolute  inde- 
loe.  The  cinef  towns  are  Santiago  or  St.  pendence,  which  has  been  hitherto  unin- 
Jago  (the  capital),  Conception,  Vdparaiso,  terrupied,  and  recenfly  acknowledged  by 
■Vddivia,  Chilian,  Coquimbo,  St.  Fernando  Portu^l,  The  supreme  authority  was 
and  Petorca,  The  rivers  are  numerous,  administered  by  an  elective  magistrate, 
but  small,  and  have  generally  rq)id  cm--  called  the  tupreme  direetoT,  until  May, 
rente.  Some  of  the  principal  ones  are  the  1827,  when  a  president  was  substituted, 
Maule,  Biobio,  Cauten,  Tolten,  Valdivia,  in  imitation  of  the  government  of  the  U. 
Cii(uvin,BuenoandSinftndo.  Chile  pre-  States,  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  es- 
sentsaplain,  gradually  rising  in  elevation  tablished  reliponof  Chile,  and  the  church 
as  it  recedes  from  the  coast  and  ap-  is  very  rich.  There  are  said  lo  be  about 
preaches  the  Andes.  From  this  sloping  10,000  monfes  and  nuns  in  this  country, 
conformation,  it  is  fertilized  and  beautified  and  the  religious  insdtulioiis  with  which 
by  numerous  rivers  flowing  lirom  the  An-  they  are  connected  hold  nearly  one  thiid 
des;  and  of  these,  53  communicate  di-  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country, 
rectlywilh  die  Pacific  ocean.  Thecoun-  The  army,  in  1818,  vras  stated  at  8400 
12* 
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regiJar  troops  ;  the  miliiia  al  28^60  men,    America  is  unhappily  too  familiar 


hi  ^SZ      ™  '  a"  '»""'«'    '^'""fl  of  Baydes,  tl»n  governor  of  ChileTlnd 

by  Indians.      The  Araucamans,  a   celo-  the  Araucanians.      By  the  terms  of  the 

brated  and  wsrlilt.  inbo,  mhabit  the  re-  ti,M,,  the  two  nationS  agreed  to  .nspend 

gton  Ijing  heween  the  riyeni  Biobio  and  homJities,  and  the  A„nS,nians  engSed 

IfSSf'  11.  i,"''  "?i.  "■"'■"•'■""■lly  =>-  to  prevent  any  foreign  power  (him  larJng 

taehed  to  liberty,  and  have  never  been  sub-  on  their  territoriesT  ^wo  veam  aftei^ 

dued._Of  the  histoij  of  Chile,  previonsto  wmds,  the  Dnteh  made  an  atiJnipt  to  set- 

the  middle  of  the  15th  cnuiiy,  nothing  tie  a  colony  at  Valdivia  i  bm,  heihig  that 

more  b  known  than  vyhat  may  be  derived  an  army  of  Spaniaids  and  Arauciuuans 

horn  the  vague  traditions  of  the  natives,  were  marchhig  against  them,  theyevac- 

S,^     ,!'""*'■  *"  ™M  It  «"•!  Chile,     rte  peace  between  the 

Ihey  ware,  at  fhat,  received  by  the  Chi-  Spaniards  and  Araucanians  lasted  until 

leanswiihtheumiostrespeotjtntaemel  1&5,  when  hosdhties  agahi   broke  oat 

maasaci,  of  «me  of  Uieir  chief  men,  by  widi  their  former  fmy,  anJ  continued  for 

order  of  Almagro,  the  Spanish  geneij,  M  years  with  varioii  sucoms.     Al  the 

produced  opposite  feeling.;  MidAhnagro,  end  of  this  period,  a  formal  treaty  was 

advancing  mto  tlie  countiy  of  the  Pro.  made.    This  peace  was  more  lasting  than 

mancians,  was  defeated  with  loss,  when  the  former,  and,  until  the  beginning  of  the 

the  Spmiards,  disgusted  wjih  their  gen-  18ih  cemury,  the  hi«ory  of  ihUe  Jrmit, 

eral,  and  with  the  state  of  affium,  returned  little  deserving  of  record.    Though  tran- 

B  Peru,  where  they  mrivcd   m   1538.  qDll  for  m,  long. time,  the  spirifof  th, 

ivvoyeareafterwaii]s,Pizarro  despatched  Araucanians  was  not  broken,  nor  was 

Pedro  de  Taidivij  with  200  BpaniaiJ.  their  avemion  to  the  Spaniaiis  abated. 

and  a  numerous  body  of  Peruvums,  to  In  1722,  a  general  conspiracy  was  formed 

Chile,  for  Je  jairpose  of  setthng  such  by  the  nations  iom  ihrboiien.  of  Pom 

d.s.r.c.s  as  he  should  conquer.    Valdivia  to  the  river  Biobio.    At  a  fixed  moment. 


succeeded  m  overcoming  the  resistance    when  the  watch-fires  were  to  blaze  oi 

of  the  n^vea,  and  founded  the  city  of  mountains,  the  Indians  were  to  rise  against 

Santiago,  Feb.  34. 1541.    Hostiiities  with  the  whites,  and  release  the  countiffrom 

the  natives  ensued,  nil  Valdivia,  having  their  yoke.    The  design,  however,  mis- 

nmvpr  ,n  the  northern  prov-  carried  :   only  the  Araucanians  took  up 

a  his  arms  agtdnst  the  arms ;  and,  after  a  short  contest,  peace  was 

=v..^,«,,i^,uo,ioitl»e  countiy.    In  1550,  again  concluded.      In   1743,   don  Josef 

he  founded  the  city  of  Conception,  and  Manto,  then  governor,  collected  the  colo- 

was  soon  afterwards  attacked  by  the  Arau-  nists  into  towns,  divided  the  countrv  into 

camans,  with  whom  he  fought  several  provinces,  and  founded  several  new  cities 

battles,  and  was  finally  defeated  and  taken  In  1770,  an  attempt  of  don  Antonio  Gon- 

pnsoner,  Dec  3, 1K3.    Many  battles  were  zago  to  compel  the  Araucanians  to  adopt 

Buteequently  fought  between  the  Span-  habits  of  industry,   and  to  a^ociaie  m 

lards  and  this  tribe  of  Indians,  which,  towns,  was  the  cause  of  a  new  war     At 

tiioogh  they  generally  tenninated  in  favor  length,  peace  was  restored,  one  condition 

of  the  folder,  were  destructive  to  them,  ofwhicliwas  that  the  Araucamans  should 

and  impeded  the  progress  of  the  settle-  keep  a  resident  mmister  at  Santiaeo-a 

menta.     In  1598,  a  general  msurrection  stipulation  which  preves  their  powS  and 

ot  the  Araucanians  took  place ;  and,  with  importance.     Chile  appeara  to  have  en- 

tfie  assisiance  of  their  allies,  they  put  to  joyed  tranquilli^  duriiic  the  remaiuder  of 

death  evwy  Smiuard  whom  they  found  the  18th  century,  and,  &mg  relieved  fiom 

outside  of  the  forts.    VilJanca,  Valdivia,  the  hostility  of  the  AraucSiians,  aericul- 

Impenal,  and  several  other  towns,  were  lure    and    commerce,  which    had   been 

attacked  and  taken,  and  Conception  and  greatly  neglected,  soon  revived.     The  oc- 

Chdlar  were  humt.     To  add  to  the  misfor-  cupation  of  Spain  by  the  French  troops, 

tunes  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch  landed  in  1809,  caused  a  revolutionary  movem^ 

on  the  Chiloe  islaida,  plundered  Chiloe,  in  Chile,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Span- 

andputtlie  Spanish  ^amson  to  the  sword,  ish  America.    July  10, 1810,  the  president 

liOBhhUes  were  conttnued  for  many  years  Carrasco  was  deposed  by  the  native  in- 

without  any  exttaordinary  result    Each  habitants,  and  a  junta  of  eovemment  was 

|>any  seemed  obstmate  m  its  determine-  fomied,  under  the  pretext  of  holdine  the 

Qon,  and  each   committed   cruelties  and  country  for  Ferdinand,  but  with  the  wcret 

outrages.  With  which  the  history  of  South  intention  of  ultimately  preclaiming  inde- 
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pondence.  At  Mn  period,  the  most  active  have  heen  made  to  effect  a  solid  oi^- 
ond  iDfluential  pereons  were  the  three  zation  of  the  government  by  means  ol  a 
Correras,  Rodriguez  and  O'Higpns,  the  permanent  constituiion.  One  constituent 
eoveramentheing,  in  reahty,  exercised  hy  cwigress  assembled  m  1823,  another  in 
fheCan^ras.  Ini814,Chiie  was  invaded  1821,  and  a  third  in  1826;  hut  neidier  of 
bv  a  royalist  anny  from  Peru,  under  the  Ihem  acconipiiBhed  the  object  ot  thrat 
command  of  general  Osorio ;  and  the  de-  meeting,  and  the  country  is  agitated  stiU 
feat  Pf  the  patriots  at  Kaiicagua,  Oct.  1,  between  the  advocates  of  a  central  and  ol 
1814,  compelled  the  leading  individuals  a  federal  cciisutution.  (Stevenson  s,^«W 
to  cross  the  Andes,  and  seek  refuge  in  ^»«,vol.iii.;  Jm(r.^n.Beg.,voLi.  and  u. 
Buenos  Ayres,  leaving  their  country  in  Cbii.lico'Ehe  ;  a  post-town  and  capital 
possession  of  the  Spaniards.  InlSU.the  of  Boss  county,  Ohio,  on  the  west  bank 
batriots  obtmned  succora  from  Buenos  of  the  Scoto,  45  miles  in  anght  bne,and 
Xyrcs,  commanded  by  general  San  Mar-  70  according  to  the  .wuiding^frpm  jW 
tiA,  and  reentered  Chile  at  the  head  of  a  mouth;  42 miles S-Cdimibus  i  ^-^N. 
powerfiil  body  of  troops,  which  defeated  Cmcinnau;  ion.82'57' W. ;  lat.dST' If?  W., 
Hie  Spaniards  at  Chacabuco,  Feb.  12,  population,  2496.  It  is  pleasantly  aitu- 
1817,  aTd  again  at  Majpu,  April  5,  1817,  ated  on  the  boi'dere  of  an  elevated,  exien- 
ond  thus  permanently  secured  the  inde-  five  and  fertile  plain,  regularly  laid  out, 
pendcnce  of  the  country.  By  the  in-  the  Blreeta  crossing  each  other  at  ngM 
trigues  of  San  Martin,  the  three  Carreraa  angles,  and  is  a  flourishing  town.  Jt  con- 
and  their  fiiend  Rodriguez,  the  best  men  tains  a  court-house,  ajail,  amaAet-houMr, 
in  Chile,  were  shamefiiliy  murdered,  and  3  houses  of  pubhc  worship,  a  rope-walk, 
his  fevorite,  don  Bemanio  Olliggina,  was  4  cotton  manufactories,  and  a  steam  mdl. 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  In  the  vicimty  of  the  tovm  there  are  many 
vrith  the  title  of  supreme  director.    Mean-    valuable  mills. 

while,  San  Martin,  with  the  Uberating  Chillihcworth, William;  anetmnent 
anny,  and  aided  by  a  Chilean  fleet  under  divine  and  vmter  on  coiittoversid  AeoJo- 
lord  Cochrane,  invaded  Peru  in  return,  gy.  He  was  bom  at  Oxforf,  m  IfaOa,  and 
end  gave  it  a  temporary  independence,  received  his  education  at  TnnOT  college, 
O'Higgins  continued  to  administer  the  in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  did  not 
government  until  Jan.  23, 1893,  when  he  confine  his  academical  studies  to  divinity, 
was  compelled  to  resign  the  supreme  au-  but  also  distmguished  himsell  as  a  mathe- 
thority,  owing  chiefly  to  the  dissatisfection  matician,  and  cultivated  poetry.  JMela- 
of  flie  people  with  his  financial  measures,  physics  and  rehgious  casuistry,  however. 
He  was  succeeded  by  general  Ramcm  appear  to  have  been  his  fevonte  pumuts ; 
Freire  the  latter  being  appointed  supreme  and  lord  Clarendon,  who  vras  pamculariy 
director.  In  January,  1836,  the  archipe!-  intimate  with  him,  celebrates  his  rare  tal- 
ago  of  Chiloe,  which  bad  remdned  to  ents  as  a  disputant,  and  says  he  had  con- 
tfiat  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  tracted  such  an  irresolution  and  habit  of 
surrendered  to  tJie  government  of  Chile,  doubting,  that,  by  degrees,  he  grew  confi- 
But  disturbances  have  existed  among  the  dent  of  nothing."  Tlus  sceptical  disp*^- 
Araucanians,  on  the  southern  frontier,  tion  laid  him  open  to  the  arauments  ot  a 
down  to  the  present  time,  occasioning  Jesuit,  who  persuaded  hun  that  the  church 
more  or  less  inconvenience  to  the  Chile-  of  Rome,  m  establishing  the  anthonty  of 
ans.  In  other  respects,  Cliile  has  been  the  pope  as  an  jnfclhbie  judge,  afforded 
wholly  unmolested  by  foreign  enemies,  the  only  means  for  ascertaining  the  true 
unless  an  attempt  of  the  exile  O'Higgins  rehgion.  He  wasconyinced  by  this  rea- 
upon  CMloe,  in  1826,  can  be  considered  soning,  and  converted,  but  subsequently 
such.  But  the  unsettled  state  of  the  gov-  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  acted 
emment,  and  the  maladministration  of  its  erroneously,  and  wrote  several  piews  to 
affairs,  have  impeded  the  prosperity  of  the  justiiy  his  second  conversion,  eBpemaEly 
counm-.— In  July,  1826,  the  director  Freire  The  Religion  of  Protestaiita  a  safe  Way 
resigned  his  office,  and  admiral  Manuel  toSalvation,firstpuhhshedml637.  Some 
Blanco  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  scruples  of  conscience,  relative  to  signing 
May,  1827,  the  form  of  the  government  the  thirO'-nuie  articles,  prevented  him,  for 
was  changk,  and,  Blancn  having  resigned,  a  time,  from  oblainmg  cliurch  preferment. 
Freire  w^  again  called  to  the  head  of  af-  His  scruples,  however,  were  so  tai  over- 
taks  as  president,  but  refiised  to  be  quali-  come,  that  be  made  the  subscription  in  the 
fied;  and  die  administration  of  the  gov-  usual  form,  and  was  promoted  to  thii 
^ninent  devolved  upon  don  Francisco  A.  cfaaiicellorship  of  Salisbury,  with  the  I>re- 
PJiito,thevice-president    Threeattempts    bendof  Brixworlh  annexed.m  July,HhJ8. 
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OnAe  cml  war  taking  place,  ChiUins. 
worth  joined  the  king's  party,  and  em- 
"'"■  '"  a  treatise  Of  the  Unlaw- 


CHILLINGWOitTH-CHlMAY. 


French  ambassador  at  the  Spanish  coitrt. 
Her  family,  however,  favored  ilie  suit  of 
M- /le  Fontcnay.    Theresa  married  him, 


Glou^^  i^  i^^""^'^'"  *"  ^^^  ^f    S^'^^'^  "'^^^^^  of  thee      ^ 
"Tioucester,  in   1643,  acted  as  enemeer.    RpmWv   n„^  ,„.a„  i.™  i.„ 


Gloiicpwpr    in    ifijQ — -B- — -"- ~'='^'^  VI     S"""'™  memoers  ot  the  constituent  as- 
Being  removed,  ,,  "b  own^oJZ^m    1^  S^Jf   T-\'"»"  *  '■«*'*»■)  of 

doctoJjiioli,  17S.S.  "' ""^  SaTES"* "  f ' "1""^ f'™" 

l::i.^a^'»'r;;hf£e-S-i  r-^^^^ 

^dmuch^berpSVftS^r  £    S„  ™  „  VS;„"uTS''''-    ''•'- 


ui  i^nuoe,  a^i  ot  them  inhabited.  infl.,=n-.„  .„ ^    ^.  """"'  "^  ""^ 

have  been,  at  one  tirnTa  mvJTl^i,     k     .?  ^^^-     ^*  "^^  ^"i  pen^ived 

Therestiir,^n.aira„^^1„d2^e  S    &£  ^3:^0^  "^  ^t'"?  ^^'  *^^ 


mons  vacates  his  sent  in  r3^.„     f  ^,  t        f^^'  "■*  •''^ges  which  Lad  been 

of  count  C.bam>(o")i7°E?5  ~»  «ei  of  violence.    The  adherenu  of 

Sm.o«,   naS    oiLT     F  h'    J  f"  l"n>y.  *«  tribune,  fomerly «,  tern- 

w^y  torn  P.™,  to  laidiid.  to  ™S  th,  T.ll^'^'.r      •""y"!'-     L™  ""Pired 
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A  few  daj's  afterwards,  Taliien  and  The-    before  attained  by  man.    Their  further 
resa  confirmed  their  union    before   the    ascent  waa  prevented   by  a  cbnsm  500 
altar.     She  had  the  most  beneficent  influ-    feet  wide.    Tbe  air  was  jnlensely  cold 
ence  upon  lier  husbaud's  public  hfe,  and    and  piercing,  and,  owing  lo  i!s  extreme 
all  her  efforts  were  exerted  to  assist  tlie    rarity,  blood  oozed  from  their  lipe,  eyes 
imfbnunaie  and  the  sufferers  by  the  revo-    and  gums,  and  respiration  was  difficuJt. 
lulion.     By  her  political  influence,   and    One  of  the  party  fainted,  and  all  of  them 
by  her  beautj',  which  was  then  in  the    felt  extreme  weakness.     Condamine  as- 
highest  bloom,  she  again  attracted  the    cende(!,inl745,totheheight of  15,815feet. 
eyes  of  all  Paris,  and,  wherever  she  ap-        Chimera  ;  a  fabulous  monster,  breath- 
peared  in  pubhc,  was  received  with  accia-    ing  flames,  mth  the  head  of  a  lion,  the 
mations.   Theresa  and  Josephine  de  Beau-    body  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon, 
hainais,  afterwards  empress  of  France,    which  laid  waste  the  fields  of  Lycia,  and 
were  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  splen-    was  at    last  destroyed  by  Belleropbon. 
did  circle  which  Barras  had  assembled    (See  ISpjmnoM.)    Her  form  is  described 
around  him.     Gratitude  to  her  husband    by  the  poets  as  an  unnatural  i^^ure  of 
did  not,  however,  prevent  her  from  enter-    the  most   incongruous  parts.    Therefore 
ing  into  otlier  passmg  connexions,  as  taste    the  name  of  tMmera,  is  used  for  a  nonde- 
or  caprice  prompted.    Taliien  followed    script,  on  unnatural  productiott  of  fancy. 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  was  soon  for-    According  to  some.  Chimera  was  a  volca- 
gouen.    On  her  application,  she  was  for-    no  in  Lycia,  around  the   top   of  which 
mally  divorced,  but  a  fiiendly  intercourse    dwelt  lions,  around  the  middle  goats,  and 
always  subsisted  betiveen  her  and  Taliien.    at  the  foot  poisonous  serjients.    Beilero- 
Napoleon,  who,  before  his  connexion  witli    plion  is  s^d  to  have  beenthe  fiistwho 
Josei^e,  had  sliown  mucJi  attention  to    rendered  this  mountain  habitable. 
madame  Talhen,  broke  off  all  intercourse        Chimes,  in  horologj",   is  a  species  of 
with  her  when  firsl-consul  and  emperor,    music,   mechanically    produced    by   the 
and  could  never  be  induced  to  grant  her    strokes  of  hammers  against  n  series  of 
admission  to  court    She  was  tlius  thrown    bells,  tuned  agreeably  to  a  ^vcn  scale  in 
into  the  opposition,  and  led  to  lier  con-    music.    The  hammere  are  lifted  by  lev- 
nexion  with  madame  de  Stael  and  her    ers,  acted  upon  by  metallic  pins,  or  wood- 
third  husband,  count  FranQois  Caraman,    en  pegs,  stuck  into  a  large  barrel,  which 
whom  she  married  in  1805,  and  who  af-    is  made  to  revolve  by  clock-work,  and  is 
terwards,  in  consequence  of  inheriting  an    so  connected  with  the  striking  part  of  the 
estate,  assumed  tbe  title  of  prince  of  Chi-    clock-mechanism,  tliat  it  is  set  in  motion 
wag.    Four  children  are  tfie  ofispring  of    by  it  at  certtun  intervals  of  time,  usually 
this  marriage.    She  lives,  at  present,  in    every  hour,  or  everj-  quarter  of  an  hom^ 
Paris,  or  on  the  estate  of  her  husband.        The  music  thus  produced  may  consist  of 
Chimbobazo;  a  mountain  of  Colombia,    a  direct  succesraon  of  the  notes  conMitut- 
jn  the  pKivince  of  Quito,  about  100  miles    ing  an  octave,  frequent'"  rejieated,  or  oUi- 
8.  by  W.  Ouito ;  lat.  about  2°  S.     Jt  is    ei-wise  may  be  a  psaln.  tune,  or  short 
the  most  elevated  summit  of  the  Andes,    popular  wr  in  the  key  to  which  the  belta 
rising  to  the  height  of  31,440  feet  above    are  tuned.    This  species  of  mechanical 
the  level  of  die  sea,  and  covered  with  per-    music  most  jirobaljly  had  its  ori^,  like 
petual  snow  3600  feet  from  the  summit    clock-work  itself,  in  some  of  the  monastic 
and  upwards.    It  presents  a  magnificent    institutions   of  Germany,   in  the  middle 
spectacle  when  seen  from  the  slioi'cs  of    ages.    The  first  apparatus  for  producing 
the  Pacific  ocean  after  the  long  rains  of    it,  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  Alost,  in 
winter,  when    (lie   transparency   of  tlie    tlie  Netherlands,  m   1487.    The    chime 
lur  is  suddenly  iijcreMed,  and  its  enor-    mechanism  may  he  adapted  to  act  with 
mous  circular  summit  is  seen  projected    the  large  bells  of  a  church  steeple,  by 
upon  the  deep  azure-blue  of  tlie  equate-    means  of  wheel-work  strong  enough  to 
rial   sky.    The   great    rarity   of  the  air,    rmse  heavy  hommeis;  or  aset  of  bells,  of 
through  which  the  lops  of  the  Andes  are    different  (fiameters,  may  be  arranged  con- 
seen,  adds  verv  much  to  the  splendor  of    centrically  within  one  another  on    one 
the  snow,  and'eJds  the  ma^cal  effect  of    common  axis,  sufficiently  small  to  be  in- 
ilH  reflection.   This  mountain  was  ascend-    traduced  into  the  fttime  of  a  clock,  or 
ed,  in  1&03,  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,    even  of  a  vratch.    The  cliime  mechau- 
who  reached  to  within  3140  feet  of  the    ism  is  sometimes  so  constructed,  that  it 
summit,  being,  by  barometrical  measure-    may  be  played  like  a  piano,  but  with  the 
ment,  19^00  feet  above  iJie  level  of  the    fist  mstead  of  the  fingers.    This  is  cover- 
eca— a  greater   elevation  than  ever  was    ed  witli  leather,  that  the  blow  on  the  key 
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may  be  applied  more  forcibly.  Difficult  fire-places  in  upper  stories  are  therefore 
aa  the  performance  is,  some  playera  can  more  apt  to  smoke  than  those  in  the  lower 
execute  compositions  consisling  of  three  ones.  Two  flues  in  the  same  chimney 
parts,  and  even  produce  trills  .md  arpeg-  should  not  communicate  with  each  other 
gw.  Bumey  relates  that  the  ehmie-  short  of  the  top.  Some  chimneys,  in 
player  Scheppen,  at  Louvain,  laid  a  wiaer  large  estahUshments  in  London,  are  verv 
witii  an  able  performer  on  the  violin,  that  remarkable  for  iheh-  size 
he  would  execute  -a  difficult  solo  for  the  Chimney  sweepers  are,  b  all  countries, 
violin  with  the  bells,  and  won  lus  wager,  in  a  state  deservmg  great  pity.  TheS 
Pottiiet^  oiwnist  and  chime-player  at  condition  m  London  hi  ied  W  the  estab- 
Amslerdam,  became  bhnd  m  his  7th  year,  lishment  of  a  Socidy  for  supersedi^  Ihe 
and  received  tlie  abovenamed  appoint-  rucetsi^  of  dtmbing-boys,  b<fencou,^nif 
mem  m  his  dlst  year ;  and,  although  ev  «  new  mah>d  of  Hoeepingchimntwfa^ 
eiy  key  m  his  apparatus  required  a  force  foi-impnmng  the  cot^lvmofekil^and 
equal  to  a  twch-pound  weight,  yet  he  play-  others  employed  bv  chirmKosiieepers.  The 
ed  his  bells  with  the  fhcdity  of  a  perfonn-  subject  lias,1ifce^e,  occupied^the  atWn- 
er  on  Uio  piano^torte.  _  Bumey  heard  him  lion  of  parliament,  and  due  investijtatioB 
'^rZ^."""^w®"^'c"'l"V      ,  .    has  shown  that  there  arc  few  chimnej-s 

Chimket.  How  far  (he  Greek  and  which  cannot  be  swept  as  weU  by  a  ma^ 
Koman  architects  were  acquainted  with  chine  as  by  boys.  Mostof  the  particulars 
the  construction  of  chunneys,  is  a  matter  relative  to  the  evils  of  this  Imde  (one  of 
ot  dispute.  No  traces  of  such  works  which  is  the  incurabhr  cancerous  diseases 
have  beea  discovered  in  the  houses  of  to  which  the  boj's  are  ve^- genertJIy  sub- 
l-orapeii,  and  Vitruvius  gives  no  rules  for  ject),  and  the  fecility  with  which  a  Bub- 
erecung  them.  The  first  certain  notice  sdtute  may  be  prorided  for  it,  may  be 
of  chimneys,  as  we  now  budd  them,  is  found  m  the  Chimneysweeper^  Friend, 
t^r.  .  v'^^*^""'"^'**"-'^.'"-  Si  Climbing-Boy's  AlbunTby  Jamea 
scnption  at  Venice,  over  the  pnucipal  Montgomeiy.  In  France,  the  liille  chirn- 
gate  ot  the  Seuoio  Grande  <fc  Sta.  Marxa  neysweepere  are  generally  Savovarfs. 
ddUt  Cardk,  which  slates  that,  in  1347,  a  Ch.mu  ;  the  n^e  of  some  hLhIv  sin- 
great  many  chunneys  were  thrown  down  pilar  and  extremely  uiterestjnjr  rains  near 
by  an  earthquake.  Chunneys  require  the  town  of  Mansiche,  in  Peru,  which  are 
much  attention,  to  make  them  secure  and  supposed  to  be  the  vast  remains  of  an 
prevent  their  smokmg,  so  great  an  annoy,  ancient  city.  Humboldt  risited  them  dur 
ance  lo  domestic  comforL  It  seems,  at  ing  his  travels  in  Peru,  and  went  into  the 
mTt"i,f  Y  *=^n?^'«'lg«J>  *at  it  is  interior  of  the  famous  Gwica  de  2W«rfo 
much  better  to  exclude  the  cold,  damp  air  (bumnc-place,  or  i«m«(«a,  of  Toledo),  the 
from  the  flues,  by  narrowmg  the  aperture  tomb  of  a  Peruvian  prince,  in  which  Gar- 
at  the  top,  than  to  give  a  larger  vent  to  ci  Gutiercz  de  Toledo  discovered,  on 
the  smok^  at  the  nsk  of  admitting  a  digging  a  gallery,  in  1576,  massive  gold 
quantity  of  au-  to  rush  down  the  flue,  amountingm  valueiomoreihaii  a  qumer 
t  or  this  reason,  chimney-pots  are  of  great  of  a  miUion  sterhng,  as  is  proved  by  the 
"^'  ,^''  ^^"^^  wliere  tlie  arehitectu-  books  of  accounts,  preserved  at  the  mav- 
ral  police  (Baiwolizei)  is  strict,  great  at-  or's  office  in  Trujollo. 
temion  IB  paid  to  the  erection  of  chun-  China.  The  Chinese  empire,  incl.td- 
neyB,  and  to  the  regular  sweeping  of  ing  the  tributary  slates,  and  those  under 
tbem,  the  chimney-sweepers  being  bound  its  protection,  consists  of  about  5,350,000 
to  sweep  the  chimneys  of  a  certmn  num.  square  miles,  with  242,000,000  inhabitiits. 
berofstreelswithm  a  regular  time;  and,  China  Prcper,  "the  centre  of  the  world" 
though  the  mterference  of  a  police  in  contains  1,398,000  square  miles  flaL  18" 
subjecisofdomesticeconomyisadeiicate  3?'-^!°  35- N.),  with  146,280,000  inhab- 
matter,  the  numerous  fires  which  take  itants,  of  whom  3,000,000  live  on  the  wa- 
placo  m  the  U.  States,  from  the  careless  ter.  Among  the  inhabitants  are  31 000 
constructon  of  chimneys,  seem  to  make  sailors,  823,000  foot-soldiers,  410000 
some  pubhc  supervision  of  then-  security  horse,  7553  mihtaiy  and  o611  civil  officers, 
desirable.  The  lonm^r  a  chimney  is,  the  -Subject  to  China  are  Mantchou  {736,800 
more  pert^t  IB  its  draught,  because  the  square  miles),  Mongolia  (1,935,910  square 
tendency  of  the  smoke  to  draw  upwards  miles),  and  Tout&i  (578,275  square  milesl 
IS  in  proportion  to  the  different  weight  Under  hsr  protection  are  Thibet,  Boo- 
of  the  column  of  air  mcluded  in  a  chim-  tan,  Corea,  Loo-Choo,cont^mnctoeetiier 
ney  and  an  equal  column  of  external  dr.  736,203  square  miles.  The  Pormguese 
Short  chimneys  are  hable  to  smoke,  and    navigators  who  foDowed  Vaaco  da  Gania 
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were  the  first  from  whom  the  EmTjpeane  the  former  between  China  and  the  islands 
obiamed  tolerably  coirect  i'ieas  of  the  of  Loo-Choo  and  Japan,  the  latter  be- 
eituatioD,  eKtent  and  character  of  tliis  tween  China  and  Corea.  The  sea  of 
couutry.  Since  that  time,  our  knowledge  Japan  extends  irom  Corea  to  the  river 
of  China  baa  been  derived  from  several  Amour:  at  the  extreme  point,  it  goes  un- 
ambassadors,  who  saw  the  court  and  the  der  the  name  of  the  ckajaid  of  Tartary.-— 
roads,  from  merchanls  who  bad  inbal>-  China  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
ited  the  suburbs  of  one  seaport  (Canton),  the  Eastern  ocean ;  on  the  north,  by  the 
(Uid  from  numerous  jniBMonaries,  who  re-  immense  wall  of  MongoEa  and  Manehoo- 
late  what  they  have  seen,  but  geDerahy  ria,  which  has  been  built  more  than  2000 
with  iinle  discrimination.  Much  mfoniia-  years,  and  is  1500  miles  in  length,  30  feet 
tion  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  Canton  Reg-  high,andl5  feettbickon  the  top.  To  the 
ister,  a  paper  which  is  published  twice  a  weal,  pohtical  limits  are  prescnbed  to  the 
month  in  Canton.*  The  emperors  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Cahnucks  or  Eleuthea 
Mantchou  dynasty,  erroneously  called  of  Holio-Nor  and  of  the  Sifans.  To  the 
Tartars,  have  extended  their  conquests  south,  the  boundaries  of  the  Chinese  em- 
over  die  greatest  part  of  the  country  for-  pire  and  China  Proper  are  the  same, 
merly  caUed  Independent  Tartmy,  die  ui-  China  Proper  contains  1572  towns,  the 
habitants  of  which  are,  however,  not  principal  of  which  are  Pekin,  Canton,  and 
Tartars,  but  mostly  Cahnucks  and  Mon-  Nankin  (q.  v.) ;  1193  fortresses,  2796  tem- 
Bols.  The  Rusaans  advanced,  at  the  pies,  3606  convents,  32  unpenal  palaces, 
same  dme,  into  Siberia.  Russia  and  Chi-  &c.  It  is  divided  into  15  provinces, 
na  have  thus  come  into  contact,  on  a  line  Two  chains  of  mountains  extend  through 
extending  from  lake  Palcati  to  tiie  moudi  the  country ;  the  one  in  the  south-east,  tlie 
of  the  river  Amour.  This  extensive  other  in  the  north-west.  The  former  ex- 
ftontier  is  principally  formed  by  tbe  Al-  tends  between  the  provinces  Quang-si, 
taiau,  Sayanian  and  Daourian  mountains.  Quang-tong,  and  Fo-Kien,  on  the  south, 
In  Daouria,  hov/ever,  the  Russians  have  and  the  provinces  Hoo-Quang  and  Kiang- 
extendcd  their  possessions  beyond  the  si  on  the  norih.  Its  original  coiuse  is 
kst-named  mountains  to  the  hanks  of  from  west  to  east,  but,  after  reachmg  the 
the  river  Amour.  Lake  Palcati,  the  Alak  limits  of  Fo-Kien,  it  turns  to  the  nonh- 
mounKuns,  and  the  Beloor  mouniwns,  east.  The  principal  chtun  is  difficult  of 
divide  the  Chinese  emphe,  on  the  west,  access,  particularly  m  the  provinces  of 
from  the  Kirguises,  Usbecks,  and  other  Koeit-Cheou  and  Quang-si,  owmg  to  the 
independent  Tartar  tribes.  While  the  savage  tribes  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 
Chinese  dominions  estend  to  the  confines  Travellers  have  only  ex^nined  the  little 
of  Asiatic  Russia  on  die  north  and  north-  mountam  Meiling,  which  nses  3000  feet 
west,  on  the  west  and  south-west  they  above  lake  Po-yang.  The  heights  to  the 
extend  over  the  immense  regions  of  Thi-  north-west  are  rwher  a  succession  of  ler- 
bet,  and  almost  reach  the  English  territo-  races  than  regular  cbama  of  mountains. 
ries  in  Bengal.  On  ibis  side,  China  is  The  province  of  Shan-si  is  lull  ot  moun- 
divided  from  India  by  the  small  countries  tains,  which  appear  to  belong  to  a  cham 
of  Slrmagm-,  Nepaul^  and  odiers,  and  by  extending  from  the  bonks  of  the  nver 
the  Garrow  mountains.  Farther  to  the  Amour,traversing  thewhole  of  Mongolia, 
east,  the  Bunnan  empire  bounds  on  the  They  are  ahnost  entirely  composed  of 
Chinese  rawince  of  Yun-nan.  In  die  perpendicubr  rocks.  The  provmce  ol 
south,  the  empu«  of  Anam  and  the  prov-  Shan-Tong  consists,  prmcipaUy,  of  a 
mces  of  Laos  and  Tonquin  touch  its  bor-  mountainous  peninsula.  Thfse  moun- 
dere.  The  Eastern  ocean,  with  the  gulf  tains  contmn  coal  mines,  and  fomi  a 
of  Corea,  washes  the  coasts  of  China  for  group  entirely  detached  from  die  other 
an  extent  of  3600  miles,  from  die  Ton-  Chinese  chains.  The  largest  plauis  are 
quinese  frontier  to  the  mouth  of  tiie  river  m  the  province  Kiang-Nan,  between  the 
Amour.  To  tiic  south  are  the  Chinese  two  great  rivers  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-lse- 
and  Yellow  seas,  and  die  gulf  of  Ton-  Kiang  or  Kian^-Ku.  The  fonner,  oi  die 
quln.  Thechannel  of  Formosa  separates  Yellow  river,  nses  from  two  l^es  in  tiie 
tbe  island  of  that  name  from  the  confi-  country  of  the  Cahnucks  of  Hoho-Nor; 
neut.  The  Blue  and  YeUow  seas  flow,  tiie  latter,  or  tfio  Blue  river,  rises  some- 
where in  the  north  of  Thibet,  near  the 
"  A  louaeum,  to  be  callod  The  BHUik  Miietmi  desert  of  Cobi.  Both  descend  rapidly 
in  Chim,  il  is  siaied  Id  the  Canton  Re^sicr,  is  f^^  th^  table-lands  of  central  Asia,  and 
each  encounters  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  forces  it  to  dcscrilw  a  long  circuit. 
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-Ao  Homg-ho  to  the  nonh,  the  Y.ng-  rdikworms  md  imin   cotton!   Hey   .l.o 

tae-Kiuigiothe«iuth,-,«erwhiolitl,6j  n«uiuliictui«  woollen  MufS,  and  are  the 

again    approach,    and    terminate    then  only  weavere  m  the  country.    The  honor* 

rfX;     °Re°,5Sf;r  »' M-a-?'  conWd  on  aghcnJtnreX  tJ.  cS,™ 

IWo  £  *    B    -T  ^' f"^™  ?"  eovemmentmegenetdlykSown.    Every 

^hfJi,  ?i  •  f  a  "i,  *•  H»"y-I>°.  ?•".  »  >te  J5th  day  of  the  imt  moo3^ 

vjtach  empty  into  the  Blue  meti  the  the  ompeinr  repair^  in  great  aiBte  to  a 

S,  .  J  J    V     Yang-Kamg  the  L.-  inid  the  principal  oftcen,  piimti  hiin- 

£rfi,.  ™  Y»?»-K"a;  "M*  «<»;  ■<«.  "J  toucG  the  gSiund  iimo  timi 

C„S,„wJ,r.S"'  .Ttajnen  "id  mth  hi,  head,  m  honor  of  Tien,  th.  God 

Yon  »ow  mto  the  Blue  mer  through  two  of  heaven  j  he  pronounce,  a  p^yer  pte- 

*f\  The  Hoan.Kiang  m  th.  mnfli,  pared  by  the  coin  of  ceremotSoiinvok 

n««ed  with  the  two  great  Hveta.    Th.  labor  and  that  of  his  people.    Aen,™ 

in«.S,o°S.      ,rcS'iy'°"'S"''  "fWu'-P'i-ofilftnpire.h.acrilice, 

the  latter  into  the  gi  If  of  Pekin.    Tliese,  a  bullock  to  heaven,  as  the  fountahi  of  all 

and  mnumerable  other  nyeni,  united  by  good.    Whilst  the  victim  is  oiftied  oi 


numorou,  crnial^are  of  incalculable  aJ-  altar,  a  plough,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  o«en, 

vantage  to  agncultare  and  mknd  naviga-  highly  ornamented,  is  bought  to  the  em- 

I  ™  I>™I;'P»I,""«J  "  «!•  Irnporial  peror,  who  throw,  aside   hi,   impeiial 

canal,  1400  miles  long,  which  fonn.  a  robe.,  kys  hold  of  the  handle  of  fte 

water  commumcation  between  Pekin  and  plough,  and  open,  .eveitd  fnnows  over 

Canton,  with  an  lotemiption  of  only  one  the  whole  Ilea    The  principal  nianda- 

day',  jouniey     China  also  abounds  m  rin.  foLow  hi.  example.    The   fenival 

kkes,  imcidariy  the  provmce  of  Hon.  close,  with  the  distribnfion  of  money  and 

Ua).    The    Poyang-boo,  accordmg  to  «ime  manner  the  emperor  ajain  come. 

™„ir°,.!i  'Tr!,'*''f'S"*-.^=?-  »">wth.  „ed.    InftepSc™ 

cording  to  Du  Halde,  only  95  miks  in  viceroy,  perfoim  the  same  ceremony  on 

c,reumference.-In  a   eonntij  of  .uch  th.  same  day.    In  the  cuMvatlon  of  tree, 

wisteiteni,  the  climato  most  neceaanly  the  Chine«!  have  made   compamtivelj 

be  yoj  viriou..    In  th,  ,outh,  near  the  httle  progresi.    They  have  mlny  ftuii 

tropK,  die  heat  1.  excessive,  but  It  1.  mod-  trees,  VtJiave  done  Ittl.  for  thop  im- 

elated  by  die  inllueoce  of  th.  periodical  proveanent.     Grafting  i.   not  common 

wmdi    Th.  noribeni  and  we«eni  pmt.  Currants,  raspberries  and,  acconiing  m 

rope  mated m the «mie lannido, owmgto  natureh«, conf«red  in  flii.  connny  other 

th.  elevation  of  the  knd  *.o  the  nature  of  nvjasures,   such   as   the  tea-plant  from 

b.K.il,whiclii.aiedwithsaltpen«,and»  which  th.  Chines  d»ive  immenS  prof- 

tbe  snow,  which,  during  the  greatest  part  it,,  the  camphor-bee,  the  aloe,  the  aogar- 

of  th,,  year,  covets  the  ceniijl  mountain,  cane,  die  bamboo,  hidigo,  cotton,  rhulSrb, 

of  Ami-Aenculmre,  m  Chm^  i.  m  a  tlie   varoidi-tree,   miS-m.,   oilow-Z. 

very  flounstung  condrtioB.    The  princi-  hme,  wax-tree,  and tbeli-tehi    The  Clii- 

pal  producnon  is  i-ice.     In   the  noiih-  iiese  have  all  the  domestic  ammals  of 

westero  provmcis,  which  are  Mo  cold  Europe  and  America,  amongM  which  th. 

and  too  dW  form  production,  it.  place  is  hog  ifthe  mo.  nnm.rou..  ^hecSeli* 

suppled    ly   wheat    and    other  grain,  th.  u.nsl  beaet  of  buri.n.    Th.wildu" 

Yams,  polatees,  tuminj    bean,,    and   a  iniah,  are  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  the 

S^"    LT     j^J^  ','"'■"'    •'"  <iS"',>h>nin*-ix,.c4rnlkind.  ofipc... 

Idle™,  produced,    .table  lindicnlti.  the   deer,  the  vrild  boar,  the  foi,  E? 

"'f.,  ""?»»!•  .mlominnon,  tlie  practice  Poultty  abound,   m   Chii^  pariiSllarly 

of  faUowmg  bemg  unknown.    Even  the  ducks    Sev.nd  «,Ks  of  bM  are  dS- 

TSt^,,'"  'T^'  Si"  ■^"W™"".  Kfi'M  for  die  richntm  of  iSr™u™ 

S,r?^*  r        c  ?'^  "■'"""  ™  ■"•''  "  *•  e°M  "J  «lv.rphe«int3 

S,  ,  J      'i""!''"e"  f  ">1  pea^nny  are  th.  peacock  with  .pnni    dr«it  ouaJtiBe, 

mated  not  bemgcojcied  mio  viUagM,  of  Share  found  m  die  wattk    Tta 

but  rattered  direugh  die  conniij,  con-  gold-fi*  are  there,  a.  with  u,,  k™  a,  ™ 

u,bnte.greaUrtod,eftonri.hing,tateof  Immem.  Amoni.  the  in.,5, Tchte 

^niliure    Thm  are  no  fences,  nor  ilie  ilkworm,  whlS  i.  fo„S  in"  1  jS 

ga  es,  nor  any  sort  of  precaution  against  of  the  country,  and  appeare  to  be  indige- 

wild  beasts  or  thi.v«.    Th.wom.nraise  nou.,  i,  fli,  principal.    Of  di.  ndnid 
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productiona  our  information  is  very  im-  merce,  and  by  a  poIl-iax  on  every  person 
perfect.  Silver  inines  are  abuiidBUt,  but  between  the  ages  of  20  and  60.  The 
tliey  are  little  worked.  The  gold  is,  for  Chinese  army  is  very  nutneroua,  consist- 
th«  moat  part,  obtained  from  the  sands  of  ing  of  about  900,000  men,  bm  does  not 
tlie  rivers  in  the  provinces  of  Se-tchuen  appear  capable  of  resisting  the  irregular 
and  Yun-nan ;  but  gold  and  silver  are  Asiatic  traops,  much  leaa  European  soi- 
not  coined,  Tuteuague  is  a  metallic  aub-  diers^-The  Chinese  nobility,  is  of  two 
stance  peculiar  to  China,  which  is  used  kinds,  the  dignity  of  the  one  being  por- 
for  the  manufacture  of  vessels  and  uten-  aonal,  that  of  tlie  other  official.  Of  the 
flils,  and  which  aome  suppose  to  be  pure  former  there  are  five  degrees,  the  three 
zinc,  and  othets  an  ailiiicial  compoMtion.  first  of  which  are  conferred  only  on  rela- 
Chiiia  produces  a  peculiaj  kind  of  cop-  tions  of  the  emperor,  and  are  generally 
per;  also  arsenic,  much  quicksilver  (in  Iranalated  by  the  term  prince.  These 
Yun-nan),  but  little  lead  and  tin.  Of  val-  princes  are  bomid  to  live  within  the  pre- 
uable  stones,  it  affords  the  lapis  lazuli,  the  cincts  of  the  imperial  palace.  The  per- 
rock-crystal,  the  loadstone,  and  various  sonal  nobility  has  precedence  over  the 
kinds  of  marble.  Of  clays,  tlie  porcelain  mandariDS,  or  official  nobility.  The  rank 
clay  is  the  only  kind  we  need  mention,  of  the  mandarins  is  indicated  by  the  color 
Sak  is  a  profitable  monopoly  of  the  gov-  of  the  buttons  on  their  caps.  There  are 
eminent.— The  features  and  the  shape  of  Ukewise  titular  mandarins.  There  are, 
the  skull  of  tlie  Chinese  prove  tlieir  de-  in  ail,  from  13,000  to  14,000  civil  manda- 
Bcent  fi^m  the  Mongols;  but  a  residence  rins,  called  gownwra,  and  18,000  military 
of  many  centuries  in  a  milder  climate  has  mandarins.  The  former  are  divided  into 
softened  theu'  characteristic  maits.  A  nine,  the  latter  mto  five  classes.  The 
Chinese  woman  is  proud  of  her  beauty  highest  body  of  officeis  in  the  empire  is 
in  proportion  to  the  smallnessofher  eyes,  the  council  of  the  minialerial  mandarms. 
the  protuberance  of  her  lips,  the  lankness  These  transact  business  with  the  emperor. 
and  blackness  of  her  hair,  and  the  small-  Subordinate  central  authorities  are,  1. 
ness  of  her  feet.  The  last  completes  the  lA-pu  (guard  of  civil  officere),  which  pro- 
Chinese  idea  of  beauty,  and  is  obtained  poses  pardons  to  the  emperor;  2,  Hb-pu 
by  pressure  and  huidering  the  growth,  (miiwstry  of  finance);  3.  2rt-;)M  (court  of 
By  tlie  men,  corpulence,  as  the  sign  of  an  ceremonial) ;  4.  Ptng-pu  (council  of  war) ; 
easy  hfe,  is  regarded  with  respect.    Lean    5.  Hong-pu  (muiistry  of  justice,  includmg 

Eeople  are  considered  void  of  talent.  The  Kang-pu,  or  that  of  architecture).  In  ev- 
iglier  classes  allow  the  nails  of  theff  fin-  ery  province,  a  mandarin  is  governor, 
gers  to  grow,  aome  on  one  hand,  some  on  with  a  council  to  watch  over  his  acnona 
both,  and  dye  their  hM'  and  beards  black,  and  execute  his  commands.  There  are 
The  Chinese  possess  the  usual  virtues  churls  of  justice  in  the  different  towns. 
and  vices  of  a  slavish,  industrious  and  The  ceremonial  dress  of  the  mandanns  is 
commercial  people.— The  government  is  of  embroidered  satui,  with  a  covering  of 
an  absolute  monarchy,  but  tlie  mandarms  blue  crape.  Badges,  uidicating  the  civil 
and  tribunals  are  permitted  to  make  re-  or  military  rank  of  the  wearer,  are  ein- 
spectful  remonstrances  to  the  emperor,  broidered  in  front  and  on  the  back.  The 
The  emperor  calls  hunaelf  holy  son  of  right  to  wear  a  peacock's  feather  on  the 
heaven,  ade  guardian  of  the  tarth,  and  /o-  back  of  ilie  cap  is  equivalent  to  a  ii,uro- 
ther  of  his  pemde.  He  is  obliged  to  occu-  pean  order,  and  is  conferred  us  a  parucu- 
py  hunself^constantly  with  the  ofeirs  of  lar  mark  of  fovor.  The  pretended  wis- 
state.  He  has  three  wives,  of  whom  on-  dom  of  the  Chinese  laws  may  be  charac- 
ly  one  bears  the  title  and  rank  of  empress,  terized  in  a  few  words :— they  are  good 
He  reades,  geneixdiy,  in  Pekin ;  in  sum-  pohce  regulations,  accorapamed  with  good 
mer,  at  Tchehol.  Offerings  are  made  lessons  on  morality.  They  give  to  the 
to  his  image  and  to  his  throne;  his  per-  emperor,  as  well  as  to  the  mandanns,  un- 
Bon  is  worsliipped ;  his  subjects  prostrate  limited  power  over  the  nanon,  which 
themselves  m  liis  presence.  The  empe-  considere  bhnd  obedience  to  superiors  i» 
ror  never  appears  in  pubUc  vrithout  2000  first  duty.  Innumerable  ceremonies  per- 
lictoTS,  bearing  chains,  aaes,  and  other  petually  remind  it  of  the  disuncnons  of 
insUTiments  characteristic  of  Eastern  des-  rank.  (See  the  Chinese  Ctremmicd,  m 
poiism.  The  revenue  is  estimated  at  verse,  Macao,  1824.)  In  intellectual  im- 
8150,000,000,  and  conasts,  chiefly,  m  the  provement,  this  nation  has  long  been  sta- 
productions  of  tlie  soil.  It  is  rwsed  by  a  tionary.  Tins  is  partly  owing  to  the  lovo 
knd-tax,  by  duties  on  imports  and  ex-  of  antiquity  common  throughout  Asia, 
ports,  and  on  articles  of  mtemal  com-  pardy  to  the  want  of  mtellectuai  commu- 
vol..  111.  13 
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nication  ivilh  other  nations.    This  is  prin-  to  have  been  a  branch  of  Shamanism,  the 

cipally  prevented  by  the  difficulty  of  their  foundation  of  which  is  the  worship  of  the 

wn«en  language,  which  is  not,  like  ours,  stars  and  other  remarkable  objectB  of  na- 

formed  of  letters  and  syllables,  but  of  char-  lure.    Thia  ancient  religion  has  been  sup- 

actera.  (See  Chinese  Language  andUlera-  planted  by  the  doctrines  of  more  modem 

twrt,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article.)    Me-  sects.    Among  these,  the  principal  are  (he 

chamcal  skill  has  been  earned  to  great  sectofCong-fii-tsefConfuciuslandofJ.ao- 

perfection  among  tliem ;  their  industry  in  Kiun  or  Tao-tse.     The  bulk  of  the  nation 

the  maaufectiire  of  stuffe,  porcelam,  lack-  haa  embraced  the  religion  of  Fo  (see  Con- 

ered  ware,  &c  is  astODishing,  and  can  fucius,  and  Fo),  which  was  brought  from 

only  he  compared  with  their  own  labors  India.    The  reh^on  of  the  emwrora  of 

m  digging  canals,  m  the  formation  of  gar-  the  Tartar-Mantchoo  dynasty  is  that  of 

dens,  levelhng  mountains,  and  otlier  aimi-  the  Dalai-Lama.     (See  Lama.)    For  the 

lar  wr.A=     TH^y  of  om-  most  useful  in-  propagation  of  Christianity  m  Chma,  i 


^tions  are  to  be  found  among  them.  Missions.  The  discovery  of  a  conspiracy 
ihey  printed  books,  before  the  art  was  agamst  the  emperor,  in  1833,  gave  rise  to 
mventedinEurope,withcharacterscarved  a  general  peisecution  of  the  Christians, 
on  wooden  tablets,  which  is  their  present  which,  however,  terminated  m  18S4  Ac- 
practice,  They  also  used  Hie  magnet  be-  cordmg  to  the  accounts  of  the  French 
fore  iiB  use  was  known  to  us ;  but  they  mission  m  China,  the  number  of  Chris- 
bave  remained  for  behmd  us  in  the  art  of  tians  in  that  country  in  September,  1834, 
navigation,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  amounted  to  46,287  ;  there  we(«  37 
of  ship-buiying.  A  short  time  ago,  a  schools  for  Christian  boys,  and  45  for 
translation  of  a  Chinese  treatise  on  navi-  (ihristian  girls.  In  the  year  1829  tvio 
gation,  In'  one  of  theh  naval  officers,  was  Chinese  Christians  were  brought  to  Paris  ■ 
pubhshed,  which  showed  an  utter  igno-  they  spoke  Latin,  as  most  (Siristians  of 
lance  of  tliis  art.  The  monuments  of  that  coimtry  do.  The  foreign  commerce 
China  have,  perhaps,  been,  on  the  whole,  of  China  does  not  correspond  with  the 
too  much  praised.  Yet  we  must  acknowl-  extent  and  richness  of  the  empire.  In 
edge  our  wonder  at  their  great  roads,  their  1806,  the  ejcporta  amounted  to  45,000  000 
immense  single-arched  bndge^  their  py-  pounds  of  tea,  13,000,000  of  which  were 
ramidal  towers,  but,  ^ove  all,  at.  their  sold  to  the  Americans,  and  31,000  000  to 
great  waU,  called,  in  Chinese,  Van-U-  the  British ;  16,000,000  pounds  of  susar, 
TcU^  (the  waU  of  10,000  Li),  which  2 1,000  pieces  of  nankeen,  3,000,000  pounds 
traverses  high  momitains,  deep  valleys,  of  tutenague,  besides  copper,  bora:i  alum, 
and,  by  means  of  arches,  wide  rivers,  es-  quicksilver,  porcelam,  lackered  ware  chi- 
tendmg  from  the  provmce  of  Shen-Si  to  namon,  rhubarb,  musk,  and  other  drugs. 
^^S^n*^-,'*''  the  Yellow  sea,  a  distance  These  -n-ere  exported  in  116  ships,  of 
ofl500miles.  In  some  places,  to  protect  which  80  were  EngUsh,  33  Americrm  and 
^posed  passages,  it  is  double  and  treble.  3  Danish.  These  brought  to  China  rice 
The  foundation  and  comers  are  of  granite,  (36,000,000  pounds),  cMton,  and  various 
but  the  principal  part  is  of  blue  bricks,  ce-  kmds  of  cloths,  glass,  fox,  otter  and  beaver 
mented  with  pure  while  mortar.  At  dis-  skms,  sandal  wood,  mxa.  nuts,  &c  The 
tances  of  about  200  paces  are  distributed  trade  with  Europe  and  North  America  is 
square  toweis,  or  strong  bulwarits.— The  confined  to  12  privileged  merchants,  called 
national  character  m  the  result  of  their  at-  Hong  nierehants  or  HannUts,  whose  profits 
tachment  to  estabhshed  customs.  The  are  immense.  (See  Hong- )— The  ancient 
n«mner  of  hving  is  prescribed  to  each  rank  histoir  of  China  is  enveloped  in  daitness 
1^  invariable  rules.  The  Chinese  abatmn  and  lable.  Accordhig  to  Sidition,  China 
almost  entirely  from  spirituous  hqiiora :  the  was  governed,  for  many  miUions  of  veais. 
"r  ^t^r-  S^'^^'^'v.  7'^^"  principal  arti-  by  the  gods.  Tien-Hoaii-Chi,  and  the  fo^ 
cle  of  food  IS  nee.  Polygamy  is  permitted  u Ions  families  of  kings,  Ti-Hoan-Chi. 
fo  the  nobles  and  mandarms.  The  empe-  Kiehu-Tohu-KL  Amongst  the  latter  wai 
rormaintems  a  numerous  harem.  Women  Fo-hi,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Chinese,  and 
are  kept  ma  sort  of  slavery.  The  peasant  U-ti,  under  whose  tamily  commences, 
yokes  his  wife  and  ass  together  to  the  witJi  the  reign  of  the  celehrated  Yau,  the 
plough.  The  Chmeso  payakmd  of  re-  woric  called  the  SAu-iwur,  from  which 
hgious  worship  to  their  ancestors,  and  the  Chmese  derive  theiT  early  history 
perform  certam  ceremonies  around  their  But  the  historical  character  of  this  book 
tombs.    Reelect  toward  parents  is  a  duty  cannot  bear  criticism.     The  royal  familiet 


inculcated   by   theb   religion   and    laws,    of  this  oliscure  period  are  the  Kia  (till 
The  primitive  religion  of  Chma  appears    1767  B.  C.\  Shang  (till  1122),  Chew  (tiU 
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258).  W  u-wang  is  invariably  coniidered  479),  Tsin  (till  503],  Lang  (till  537),  Tchin 
the  founder  of  this  last  dynasty,  but  the  (till  589),  Soui  (till  619).  The  northern 
accountH  of  its  establishment  differ.  Ac-  empire  (386  tiU  587)  was  founded  by  the 
cording  to  one  account,  the  natives  of  the  Goli  Tartars,  who  conquered  the  northern 
interior  dethroned  Chew-sin,  the  last  of  part  of  Cliina,  and  was  governed  liy  four 
the  preceding  dynasty.  According  to  olh-  dynasties, — two  native  and  two  foreign, — 
ers,  Wu-wang  came,  with  an  army  of  viz.  the  Goei,  of  the  race  of  To-na,  and 
foreigners,  from  the  west,  and  introduced  the  Hew-Chew,  of  the  race  of  Sien-pi. 
civilization  amongst  the  natives.  After  a.  The  dynas^  of  Goei  reigned  from 
the  establishment  of  this  femily,  there  is  a  386  till  556  in  three  branches  (Yuen-Goei 
long  chasm  in  the  historical  records.  This  till  534,  Tong-Goei  till  550,  and  Si-Goei 
the  Chinese  writers  fill  with  febles.  Under  or  the  western  Goei,  till  550);  b.  the 
this  dynasQ-  is  the  Chew-kew,  or  period  dynasty  of  Pe-Tsi  (the  northern  Tsi),  from 
of  fighting  kings,  who  ruled  over  many  550  till  577 ;  c.  the  dynasty  of  Hew-Chew 
little  neighboring  states,  and  were  conlin-  (the  last  Chew),  from  557  till  581 ;  d.  the 
ually  at  war  with  each  otlier(lrom  770  till  dynasty  of  Hew-Lang  (the  last  Lang), 
320  B.  C).  At  length,  a  Chinese  hero,  from  554  till  587.  Yang-Kien  dethroned 
Chi-hoang-ti,  of  the  princely  house  of  Hew-Chew  (581^  conquered  the  empire 
Ting,  made  his  appearance,  in  the  age  of  of  Hew-Lang  (587),  oftheTsin  (589),and 
Hannibal,  and  with  him  commenced  the  founded  the  dyna^  of  SouL  The  second 
house  of  Tsin  {from  356  till  207  B.  C).  emperor  of  lliis  dynasty,  Yang-ti,  was 
He  estirpated  all  the  petty  princes  of  the  dethroned  by  Li-ien  (617]^  who  foimded 
branch  of  Chew,  and  united  the  whole  of  the  fomily  of  Tang,  which  maintained  it- 
China  (247).  He  built  the  great  wall  as  a  self  300  yeai«,  and  resided  at  Sia-gan-fu, 
protection  against  the  Tartars.    The  em-  in  Shen'si.    During  the  reign  of  the  fiist 

Sire  was  ag^   dismembered,  ailer  his  emperors  of  this  line,  ptuucularly  under 

eath,  under  his  son  Ul-shi,  but  was  re-  Li-ien's  learned  son   Tai-tsong  I   (626), 

united,  ten  yeare  later,  by  liieu-pang.     He  China  grew  very  powerfol.    But  his  suc- 

adopted  the  new  name  of   Haaig,  and  cessojs  gare  (hemselves  up  to  pleasure, 

founded    the    dynasty  of  Hang,  which  and  were  entirely  govemed  by  their  eu- 

reigned  till  A.  D.  220,  wid  was  divided  nuchs.     Intemol   distractions  were  the 

into  Uie  western  and  eastern  Hang  (Si-  consequences.    The  last  einperov,  Tchao- 

hang,  from  B.  C.  217  to  A.  D.  24,  and  siuen-ti,  was  dethioned  Iw  ^u-wen,  who 

Tong-hang,  from  A.  D.  24  till  220).    The  foimded  the  dynasty  of  Hehu-Lang  (907). 

princes  of   this  dynasty  extended  their  This,  aa  weU  as  the  succeeding  dynasties 

conquests  considerably  to  the  west,  and  of  Hehu-Tang  (923),  Hehu-Tdn  (936), 

took  part  in  the  afiaiis  of  Central  Asia.  Hehu-Han  (946),  Hehn-Tchew  (957i  was 

The  religion  of  Tao-tse  prevailed  during  of  short  duration.    These  are  called  Mfhu- 

their  ascendency ;  and  in  the  same  period  U-tcd,  or  the  five  last  families.     After  this, 

Judaism  was  introduced  into  Cliina-     In  China  was  torn  by  internal  commotions, 

the  course  of  time,  the  princes  degener-  and  almost  every  province  had  a  separate 

ated,  and,  under  Hien-ti,  China  was  di-  ruler,  when,  in  990,  the  people  elected  the 

vided  into  three  kingdoms  (220),  which  able  Shao-Quang-Yu  emperor.    He  was 

were  agtun  imited  by  Wn-ti  (280).    He  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  Sing,  or  Song, 

was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Tsin  which  reigned  till  1379.    His  immediate 

(265 — 420).     The  sovereigns  of  this  fem-  successors  resembled  him,  yet  the  coimtiy 

ily  were  bad  ralers.    The  last,  Kong-ti,  suffered  considerably  by  the  devastations 

was  dethroned  by  Wu-ti,  founder  of  the  of  the  Tanars,    Under  Yin-tsong  (1012), 

Song  dynasty  (420 — 479).    A  short  time  the  Chmese  were  forced  to  pay  tribute  to 

before  Ais,  a  separate  kingdom  was  form-  tiie  Tartar  Leao-tsang.    Whey-tsong  over- 

ed  iu  the  southern  provinces  (366),  called  threw  the  empire  of  Leao-tsang  (11,01); 

U-dai,  or  die  five  femilies.     The  Songs  but  the  Tartare  possessed  themselves  of 

were  hkewise  sovereigns  of  litde  worth,  the  whole  ofthe  north  of  China  (Fe-cheU), 

Whilst  the  whole  aspect  of  Europe  was  1125.    Kao-tsong  II  was  their  tributary, 

changed  by  the  general  emigration  of  and  reigned  over  the  southern  provinces 
nations,  two  emfwres  were  formed  in  Chi-  only,  Undenho  emperor  Ning-tsong,  the 
na,  with  the  extinction  of  die  dynasty  of  Chmese  formed  an  alliance  with  Genghis- 
Tsin— one  in  die  north  (386),  and  tiie    Khan,  and  the  Niu-cheng  submitted  to 

other  in  the  soutii  (420);  tlie  latter  of  this   great   conqueror  (1180).    But   tlie 

which  was  likewise  called  U-tai,  or  the  Mongols  tliemeelves  turned  their  arms 
empire  of  the  five  femilies.  in  tlie  latter  against  Cliina,andKublai-Khan  subjected 
reigned  successively  the  foinily  Song  (till    them,  after  the  death  of  the  last  emperor, 
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Ti-ping  (1260).    Under  the  Tang  dynasty,  (1644).     Li-tching's  opponenta  called  in 

arts  and  scieBces  flourished  in   China;  the  Mantchoos  to  tJieir  assistance     They 

several  of  the  emperora  themselves  were  got  possession  of  Pekiii,  aiid  of  the  whole 

learned  men.     rhe  Chinese  autliors  call  empire,  over  which  they  stiU  reiini.    Un- 

,Z     iS§o  t^  te'^  "Z^'T^-!^/"^  ^^'  Shun-chi,  a  child  of  six  yeail  old,  the 

(from  1279  till  1368),  and  Kitblai-Khan  la  conquest  of  China  was  completed  (1646— 

by  them  called  Skt-Uu.     This  was  the  47),  and  the  present  dynasty  of  Tatim,  or 

first  tune  that  the  whole  of  China  was  Tsim,  or  Ta'ng,  was  founded.     He  iaa 

suhjected  by   foreign  pnnces.      But  the  succeeded,  in  1662,  by  his  son  Kane-hi 

conqumira  conformed  themselves  entirely  who  subdued  the  kJiaii  of  the  MonloH 

to  the  Chinese  eustoms,  and  left  the  laws,  took  Formosa,  and  made  several  other 

nvuinera  and  reh^on  of  the  country  tin-  additions  to  his  empire.    During  (he  rBign 

changed.    Most  of  the  emperors  of  this  of  this  prince,  the  Christian  religion  wis 

hne  were  able  prmcee.     fiut  after  the  tolerate-J,  bui  his  son  Vong-ching  prohib- 

death   of  Timur-Khau    or  Tsing-Tsang  jied  it  in  1724.    The  son  of  the  latter, 

^^T.S'''^*'''  ^^'  '*^.'""  ""'^  ''*^'"  Ki^n-Long,    continued    the    pei^.ition 

frSio     J*?"""'^"""''"^*'^'  "'■  T«-'i"g  ogiunHt  the   Christians  (1746—73).      He 

(IdlB),  divisions  in  the  imperial  feinily  conquered  Cashgar,  Yarkaud,  the  great- 

Irequently  occasioned  mternal  wars,  which  est  pan  of  Songaria,  tlie  north-eastern 

wetJcened  the  strength  of  tlie  Mongols,  part  of  Thibet  and  Lassa,   the  empires 

The  Chinese  Chu  took  up  amis  againa  of  Miao-tse  and  SiaoS-tshuen,   and 

theroluptuous  Toka-mur.khan,or§hun.  extended  his  temtories  to  Hindoslai,  and 

U,  luid  the  Mongohan  grandees  became  Bucharia.  He  peopled  the  Cahnuekcoun- 

divided  Miong  themselves.     Toka-mur-  trj-,  which  the  expulsion  of  the  SonEari- 

^^^n^or**Ti^**''^'«-'^^*'^^^'**'^  '"'^  '^«^  rendere.1  ahnosl  a  desert,  ^th 

died  (1379).    His  son  Bisurdar  fixed  his  the  fugitive  Torgots  and  Songarians  from 

r^idencem  the  ancient  MoKgohan  capital  Rusaa.    In  176S,  he  was  lotelly  defeated 

Karakorum,  and  was  the  founder  of^  the  by  the  Birmrae  of  Ava ;  nevertheless   the 

wnpire  of  the  Kalkaa,  or  northern  Yuen.  CWnese  took  possession  of  a  town  in  Ave 

■Hiis  state  did  not  remam  lorn;  united  shut,  in  1770,  and   returned  to  their  country 

after  tlie  death  of  Tokoz-'fimur  (1460),  witli  the  lossof  halfof  tlieirarmy.    TheJ 

each  horde,  tinder  its  own  khan,  became  in-  were  more  successful  aewnst  the  Miaotse 

dependent  im  consequence  of  wluch,  they  (mountaineers).     Towards  the  end  of  hia 

were,  with  few  exceptions,  constantly  kept  reign,  his  muiister,  favorite  and  son-in- 

m  subjecljon  to  Cliina  after  this  period,  law,  Ho-Tchington,  abused  his  influence 

Chu,_  afterwards  called  Tax-Uoo  IV,  a  pn-  over  him.     Kien-Lung  was  succeeded  in 

vate  mdmdua),  but  worthy  of  the  throne,  1799,  by  his  15th  son,  Kia-Kin-.     His 

dehvered  tes  countty   from   the  foreign  reign  was  frequently  disluihed  by  internal 

J^^Sl  ^'^,/?'i!"*^l'-  "J"^  dynasty  of  Ming  commotions ;  for  m  China  ther^  exist  se- 

(l-J6Btdl  1644),  which  gave  the  empire  16  cret  combinations  of  malcontents  of  all 

soyereigjs,moaofwKomweremen  of  classes.     In  their  nightly  meetings,  they 

ment.    On  the  frontiera  of  the  empire,  the  curse    the    emperer,    celebrate    Priapian 

renMunsofthehiudsheeTartars,nowcall-  mysteries,  and  prepare  everything  for  the 

«i  Manlchaoa,  still  existed.    The  emperer  arrival  of  a  new  Fo,  who  is  to  restore  the 

Shm-lsong  II  gave  them  lands  in  the  golden  age.    The  Cathohcs,  whom  he  fa- 

provmce  of  Leao-tong ;  and,  when  an  at-  vored,  have  lost  most  of  their  privileges 

tempt  was   made,   soon   after,   to   expel  by  their  inconsiderate  zeal,  and  at  Pekin 

them,  they  resisted  successfully,  under  tlie  preaching  of  the  Christian  religion  ha^ 

their  prmce  Taitsu,  and  obtained  posses-  been  strictiy  prohibited.     Kia-Kme  was 

Bion   of   Leao-tong;    upon   which   tiieir  succeeded,  in  1820,  by  his  second  son 

chief  as^med  the  title  of  emperor.    He  Tara-Kwang,  whom    the    Russians  caU 

contmued  the  war  duriiw  tlie  reigns  of  Daoptim.    The  embassy  of  lord  Macart- 

the  Clunese  emperois  auan-tsong  and  ney  (q.  v.)  was  not  more  suceessftil  in 

Hi-tsong,  unnl  his  death.    His  son  Ta-  attempting  to  change  the  pohcy  main- 

tsong  succeeded  him,  and  Hoai-tsong,  a  tained  by  the  couit  of  China  for  more 

go^  but  weak  pnnce,  was  tne  successor  than  1000  yeara,  than  the  Russian  em- 

of  Hi-tsong  on  the  throne  of  China.     On  bossy  of  count   Golowkin,   or  the  more 

the  death  of  Ta-tsong,  the  Tartars  did  not  recent  one  of  bid  Amherst,  the  British 

appoint  any  one  to  succeed  him,  and  dis-  ambassador,  in  1816.    The  envova  were 

continued  the  war.     But  m  China,  Li-  unable  to  form  political   or  commrrcial 

tching    excited    an   insurrection,  during  treaties  with  this  "  celestial  empire  of  tiie 

which  HoDg-Puan  put  an  end  to  Ins  h^  worid,"  which  treats  aU  moiiajclis  as  its 
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vassals.  (See  Staunton'a  MisceOamiinis  ion.  We  think  that  the  spolfen  language 
A"o(tces  rdativg  to  Ckinit,  &c.  (London,  is  ftiily  adequate  to  the  expresBion  of  every 
1823.)  A  history  of  China,  translated  idco,  and  that  the  writien  characters  add 
from  the  Chinese  of  Choo-Foo-Tsze,  by  notiiing  to  iis  force.  The  enthusiasm  with 
P.  P.  Thorns,  many  years  resident  at  Ma-  which  some  writers  speak  of  the  wonder- 
cao,  in  Chma,  was  lately  announced  for  fill  effects  of  the  Chinese  writings  upon 
publication.  It  is  stated  to  conimence  tlie  minds  of  those  who  read  them,  has 
Willi  die  reign  of  Fuh-he,  according  to  often  reminded  us  of  the  oadar  harpn- 
Chinese  chronoloQ',  B.  C,  3000,  and  to  chord  of  iallier  Castel.  The  Chinese 
reach  the  reign  ofMin-te,  A.  D.  300,  in-  characters,  Uke  all  otheis,  represent  the 
eluding  a  period  of  3300  vears.  sounds,  that  is  to  say,  the  ^llabic  sounds 

Ckineu  Language,  Wr^ng  and  IMera-  or  words  of  the  spoken  knguage ;  and 
tttre.  The  Chmese  language  belongs  to  through  those  sounds  the  ideas  ere  corn- 
that  class  of  idioms  which  are  called  municated  to  the  mind. — The  writing  of 
mmm»gUabic.  {See  Languages.)  Every  the  Chinese,  indeed,  if  we  conader  only 
word  of  it  consists  only  of  one  syll^le.  the  number  of  their  characters,  and  com- 
They  may,  however,  he  combined  to-  pare  it  with  that  of  Uieir  words,  would 
gelher  m  in  the  English  words  welcome,  seem  to  possess  a  very  great  superiority. 
wetfare ;  but  every  syllable  is  significant,  There  are  not  leas  than  80,000  Chinese 
and  therefore  is  of  itself  a  word.  Jf  the  characters ;  but  of  these  only  10,000  are 
Chinese  language  were  written,  like  our  in  conmion  use,  and  the  knowledge  of 
own,  with  an  alphabet,  it  would  he  found  them  is  sufiicient  to  enable  one  to  under- 
to  possess  comparatively  but  few  sounds,  stand  ahiiost  every  Chinese  book.  It  was 
It  wants  the  consonants  b,  d,  r,  v,  and  i,  once  thought  that  it  required  a  man^s 
Every  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel  sound,  whole  life  to  leam  to  read  and  write  Chi- 
The  Chinese  cannot  articulate  two  conso-  nese ;  but  M.  Bemusat,  the  celebrated  pro- 
nants  succesavely,  without  mterpoang  a  feasor  of  that  language  in  the  royal  coDege 
sheva,  or  English  «  short.  Thus  they  at  Paris,  has  demonstrated  by  feels,  that 
pronounce  the  Latin  word  CArirfiw  u)  the  Chinese  may  be  learned  in  as  short  a 
this  manner,  Awf-m-iitflo-suA.  Thenuni-  time  as  any  other  idiom.  The  great  num- 
ber of  syllables  of  which  the  Chinese  ber  of  these  characters  proceeds,  in  the 
language  is  composed  is  very  stnalL  Ae-  first  place,  from  the  considerable  quantiQr 
cording  to  Remusat,  it  does  not  exceed  of  homophonous  words  which  esist  in  the 
253 ;  but  Montucci  thinks  there  are  460.  Chinese.  These  are  represented  by  diJ- 
II  is  not,  therefore,  accurately  known,  ferent  characters,  as  with  us  by  different 
But  this  niunber  is  quadrupled  by  four  modes  of  spelling,  of  which  tiie  French 
different  tones  or  accents  (some  say  five),  words  cad,  ctM,  sang,  sons,  &eits,  &erd, 
of  which  an  idea  cannot  be  given  by  each  having  a  different  meaning,  but  all 
words.  By  means  of  these  accents,  the  pronounced  alike,  are  a  striking  example. 
Chmese  speak  m  a  kind  of  cantUena,  or  Neither  are  homophonous  words  wanting 
recitative,  which  is  not,  however,  much  in  English,  as  bote  and  bovgh,  great  and 
observed  when  they  speak  last,  in  their  grate,  and  many  others.  The  Chmese 
ordinary  conversation.  Jt  requires  a  nice  characters,  also,  by  being  combined  to- 
ear  to  distinguish  those  varieties  of  tone,  gether,  as  it  ivere,  into  one,  express  two 
This  language,  conasting  of  monosylla-  or  more  words  at  the  same  time,  and  this, 
bles,  is  destitute  of  grammatical  forms,  in  a  great  degree,  aceounts  for  there  being 
The  nouns  and  verbs  cannot  be  mflecied,  so  many  of  them.  The  Chinese  charac- 
and  therefore  the  differences  of  tenses,  ters  are  all  reducible  to  214,  which  are 
moods,  cases,  and  the  bke,  are  either  left  called  fteus  or  radkala  (in  Chinese,  poo), 
to  be  imderstood  by  means  of  tRe  context,  each  of  them  representing  one  word,  and 
or  expressed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  each  word  en  idea.  By  the  analogy  of 
words  are  placed  in  relation  to  each  other,  those  ideas  the  complex  characters  are 
as  in  French,  sage-femme  and  femme-sage.  formed — an  ingenious  contrivance,  which 
With  all  these  delicjeneies,  if  they  can  so  facilitates  very  much  the  acquisition  of 
he  called,  the  Chinese  understand  each  the  knowledge  of  them.  Thus  ,  all  the 
ether  perfectly  well,  and  are  never  at  a  words  which  express  some  mannal  lal)or 
lose  to  express  their  ideas.  Their  exten-  or  occupation  are  combined  of  the  ehar- 
sive  and  varied  literature  is  a  proof  of  it ;  acter  which  represents  the  word  lumd, 
but  this  is  generally  ascribed  to  their  with  some  other,  espressive  of  the  partic- 
writing,  whidi,  it  is  said,  expresses  more  ular  occupation  intended  to  be  designated, 
than  their  spoken  l^guage.  But  we  do  or  of  the  material  employed.  This  has 
not  concur  witii  those  who  hold  tliis  opin-  induced  many  of  the  learned,  and  even 
13* 
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the  Chinese  literati  themselvee,  to  majn-  pils.  The  study  of  the  Chinese  laiiguog« 
tain  tliat  the  Chinese  writing  is  idto-  appears  to  be  now  pursued  with  great  ar- 
grapkK,  and  represents  ideas  in  a  manner  dor  in  Europe,  and  with  remarkuWe  buc- 
unconnected  with  the  spoken  laiwuage ;  cess.  Tiie  reverend  Mr.  Morrison  has 
but  this  suppoeilion  is  disproved  by  the  published  a  Chinese  erammar,  and  a  dic- 
fect  Ihat  no  two  Chinese  can  read  aloud  tionary  of  the  same  Lnguage,  iii  4  vols, 
from  the  same  book  without  using  the  4to. ;  die  former  printed  at  Serampore,  the 
same  words,  which  are  precisely  those  tatter  at  Macao,  and  both  difficult  to  be 
which  the  characters  represent.  If  it  procured.  M.  Remiisat  has  published  at 
were  otherwise,  every  person  in  reading  Paris  an  excellent  grammar  of  that  Ian- 
would  use  different  words,  and  the  imHen  guage.  The  manuscript  dictionaiy  of 
language,  as  it  is  called,  would  be  ft-.-ww-  flitlier  Basil  de  Glemona  was  translated 
laled,  not  read.  It  must  be  added,  also,  into  French,  and  published  at  Paris,  by 
that  the  ChiBese  poetry  is  in  rhyme,  and  '  M.  de  Guignes,  under  the  patronage  of 
therefore  addressed  to  the  ear,  and  not  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  in  the  year  1813, 
the  eye.  This  shows  that  it  is  impossible  in  one  thick  folio  volume,  to  which  a  val- 
for  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Chinese  uahle  supplement  has  been  wnce  added 
language  to  read  the  Chinese  writuig,  un-  by  M.  Klaproth.  Auxiliary  means  are 
less  their  own  idiom  should  be  construct-  not  now  wanting  for  those  who  ore  desi- 
ed  exactly  on  the  same  model  with  the  rousof  learning  this  curious  idiom. 
Chinese,  have  the  same  number  of  words,  China  Wake.  {See  Porcelain.) 
with  the  same  meaning  affixed  to  each,  Chinchilla.  (See  Lanigera.) 
and  the  same  grammatical  fonns.  It  has  Chinese  Style.  (See  Jrdiittctwre.) 
been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  Coreans,  Chio;  called  by  tlie  ancients  Chios 
and  other  nations  in  the  neighborhood  of  (See  Scio.) 

China,  can  all  read  the  Chinese  writing,  CBirpEWAr ;  a  town  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  understand  it,  without  knowing  a  on  tlie  Chippeway  or  Weliand,  2  miles 
word  of  the  spoken  language ;  but  this  N.  W.  Niagara  falls,  10  S.  Queenstown. 
aptiearB  imposable.  It  is  more  reason-  This  phice  is  famous  for  a  victory  gMied 
able  to  suppose,  either  that  they  have  near  it  by  the  American  troops  over  the 
adapted  the  Chinese  characters  to  their  British,  July  5,  1814. 
own  idioms,  or  that  the  Chinese  is  among  Chippewai  ;  a  river  of  the  U.  Slates  in 
them,  as  Latin  is  with  us,  a  learned  Ian-  the  North- West  Territory,  which  runs  S. 
guage,  which  is  generally  acquired  as  a  W.  into  the  Misasappij'lon.  92°  W.;  lal. 
paitofahberalsyMemofeducation.  The  43°  4^  N.;  length,  about  300  miles. 
Chinese  characters  are  written  from  topto  Chippewats  ;  Indians,  in  the  North- 
bottom  and  from  right  to  left.  The  hues  West  Territory,  on  the  Chippeway,  in 
are  not  horizontal,  but  perpendicular,  and  Michigan  Teiritory,  and  in  Canada  on 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  Chmese  lit-  the  Utawas.  Number,  acconling  to  Kke, 
erature  is  rich  in  works  of  every  descrip-  11,177 ;  2049  warriora.  (See  Indiana.) 
lion,  both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  They  CniquiTOS  ;  a  province  of  S.  America, 
are  fond  of  works  of  moral  philosophy,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  inhabited,  in  1739,  by  7 
but  they  have  a  great  many  books  of  Indian  nations,  each  composed  of  about 
history,  geography,  voyages,  dramas,  lo-  600  iamilies.  The  country  is  mounnun- 
mances,  tales  and  fictions  of  all  kinds,  oiis  and  marshy;  but  the  more  fertile 
Several  of  the  latter  worts  have  been  soils  jvoduce  a'  variety  of  fiTiits  without 
lately  translated  in  England  and  France,  culture.  Tlie  varilla  is  common,  and  a  kind 
The  books  called  the  Kings,  ascribed  to  of  cocoa  is  found,  whose  fruit  is  more  like 
IheiT  great  sage  Confucius,  are  now  in  a  a  melon  than  a  cocoa-nut.  It  Bes  to  the 
course  of  translation.    The  works  of  his  south  of  jftoxcs. 

successor,  Meng-Tseu,  have  lieen  lately  Chiragra  {Greek ;  from  x='{S  the  hand, 

pubhshed  at  Paris  in  the  original,  with  an  and  ^^p,,  a  seizure);  that  species  of  arthri- 

elegant  Latin  translation,  in  two  octavo  tis,  or  gout,  which  attacks  the  jointsof  the 

volumes,  by  M.Stanislas  Juhea.     Other  hand  (the  wrist  and  knuckles)  and  hindeiB 

translations  from  the  Chinese  are  in  prog-  then-  motions.     It  gradually  deprives  the 

ress,  both  at  London  and  Paris,  under  the  hands  of  their  flexibility,  and  bends  the 

patronage  of  the  Asiatic  societies  of  those  fingers,  distorts  them,  and  impedes  their 

capitals.    The  king  of  France  has  eslab-  action,  by  the  accumulation  of  a  calcare- 

lished  a  professorship  of  Chinese  in  the  ousmatteraround  thesinews.whichfinal- 

royai  college  at  Pmis.     This  chair  is  now  ly  benumbs  and  stiffens  the  joints, 

filled  by  the  learned  Semusat,  who  bos  Chirograph.     (See  CkaHer.) 

ah«ady  formed  several  distinguished  pu-  Chiroi-ogy  ;  the  language  of  the  fin- 
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useless ;  and  Chiron  suffered  the  severest 
tonnents.  The  gods,  ot  his  prayer,  pul 
au  end  Eo  his  life,  though  his  naiure  was 
immortal  by  reason  of  his  descent  from 

Y  (Irom  the  Greek),  or  Pai.-  Saturn,    After  his  death,  he  was  placed 

miBini,  uiH  pretended  art  ofprognosli-  among  the  stare,  and  became  the  consiel- 

catingby  thelinesoftliehand,     Itsadhe-  lalion  Sa^ttarius, 

rents  maintain,  that  human  inclinations,  CaiRONOMy(x!ipofoti'a,*J'^^k;  from  ;^ip, 
Suits  and  virtues  are  designated  in  an  in-  the  hand,  and  rien,  a  nile) ;  the  science 
fallible  manner  by  the  lines  which  divine  which  treats  of  the  rules  of  gesticttla- 
ProvicJence  has  oripnally  drawn  in  tlie  tion,  which  is  apart  of  pantomune.  Tlie 
hands  of  all  men.  Traces  of  chiromancy  ancient  orators  recognised  the  importance 
are  found  iu  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  who  of  gesticulation  as  a  means  of  ^vine  ex- 
asserts,  for  instance,  tliat  it  is  a  sign  of  a  pressivenesa  to  a  discourse.  (See  Gilbert 
long  life  if  one  or  two  lines  run  across  tlie  Austin's  Chirorwmia,  or  a  IVeatue  on  itie- 
whole  hand.  The  cliiromancera  quote  torical  Ddivery,  London,  1806.) 
some  passages  of  the  Bible  to  prove  that  Chivalbv  (from  the  French-  ehoHilUr,  a 
their  art  is  foimded  on  the  diiine  decrees,  iiotseman ;  in  Getman,  RitUr,  which  sig- 
as  the  following ;— "  And  it  shall  be  for  a  nilies  liketvise  a  rider  on  horseback).  Po- 
rign  unto  thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  eta  still  sometimes  U5e  chwalry  for  caetdry ; 
memoria]  between  tliine  eyes"  (Exodus  but  this  word  is  generally  employed  to 
xiii.  9) ;  and,  "  He  sealetJi  up  the  hand  of  signify  a  certiun  institution  of  the  middle 
e»'eiy  man,  that  all  men  may  know  liis  ages.  Tlie  age  of  ehivahy  is  the  heroic 
woifc''  {Job  xxsvii.  7).  In  tlie  middle  age  of  the  Teutonic-Christian  tribes,  cor- 
ages,  chiromancy  was  cultivated ;  and,  in  responding  to  the  age  of  the  Grecian  he- 
thepresent  age,  the  French  chiromancer  roes.  This  heroic  peiiod  of  a  nation  may 
matene  I>enonnand  found,  as  she  states,  be  compared  to  the  youth  of  an  individu- 
Bome  eminent  adepts  in  Paris,  and  in  her  al ;  and  we  find,  ther^ire,  nations,  in  this 
travels  to  the  ditFercnt  European  congress-  .stage  of  tlieir  progress,  distinguished  by 
es.  The  books  in  whioh  chiromancy  is  die  virtues,  follies,  and  even  vices,  to 
explained  and  taught  are  numerous;  and,  wliicli  the  youth  of  individuals  is  most 
in  order  to  give  dignify  to  the  art,  it  has  prone — thirst  for  glory,  enttmsiasm,  pride, 
been  connected  widi  asDvlo^.  The  Gtp-  indescribable  and  indefinite  aspirations  af- 
eies  are  at  present  the  principal  professors  ter  something  beyond  the  redities  of  life, 
of  chiromancy,  and  people  who  liave  no  strong  faith  in  virtue  and  intellectual 
faith  in  the  art  not  unfrequontly  amuse  gi'eatness,  together  vrith  much  vanity  Mtd 
themselves  with  their  predictions.  credulity.  Chivalry,  in  the  perfection  of 
Chiron;  son  of  Saturn  and  Phifyra.  its  glory  and  its  estravagance,  existed 
Saturn  assumed  the  shape  of  a  horse,  in  only  among  the  German  trib^  or  those 
this  amour,  to  deceive  his  wife  Khca.  -Jthich  were  conquered  by  and  minted 
The  shape  of  Chiron,  therefore,  was  half  with  them,  and  who*  institutions  and 
that  of  a  man,  half  of  a  horse.  In  point  civilization  were  impregnated  with  tiie 
of  fiict,  Chiron  was  one  of  the  people  Teutonic  spirit.  Therefore  we  luid  chiv- 
ealled  Ceiitaurs.  He  was  celebrated  airy  never  fidly  developed  in  Italy,  be- 
through  all  Greece  for  his  wisdom  and  cause  the  Teutonic  spirit  never  penetrated 
acquirements ;  and  tiie  greatest  princes  all  the  institutions  of  that  counby,  as  it 
and  heroes  of  the  time— Bacchus,  Jason,  found  a  civilization  already  established,  of 
Hercules,  Achillea,  jEsculapiua,  Nestor,  too  setded  a  character  to  Ite  materially  af- 
TheseuB,  Polamedes,  Ulysses,  Castor  and  fected  by  its  influence.  We  do  not  find 
Pollux,  &C. — were  uitrusted  to  him  for  much  of  the  chivalric  spirit  in  Greece,  nor 
education.  Besides  the  other  branches  in  among  tlie  Sclavonic  tribes,  except  some 
which  young  men  of  rank  were  instructed  traces  among  the  Bohemians  and  the 
at  that  time,  they  learned  from  him  music  Poles,  who  had  caught  a  portion  of  it 
and  medicine.  He  was  particularly  skill-  from  the  Germane.  Among  the  Swedes, 
ed  in  surgety.  When  Hercules  drove  the  though  a  genuine  Teutonic  tribe,  chivalry 
Centaurs  fi^m  moimt  Pelion,  tliey  took  never  struck  deep  root ;  but  this  is  to  be 
refuge  with  Chiron,  in  Males ;  but  dieir  ascribed  to  their  remote  atuation,  and  to 
enemy  pursued  them  even  into  this  retreat,  the  circumstance  that  they  eariy  directed 
and  unfortunately  wounded  his  old  teach-  their  attention  to  navigation  and  naval 
er  with  a  misdirected  arrow,  The  speedy  warfare,  which,  in  many  ways,  were  un- 
operation  of  the  poison,  in  which  the  ar-  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  chivalric 
row  had  been  dipped,  rendered  remedies  spirit ;  affording,  for  instance,  compara- 
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lively  little  opportuni^  for  ihot  display  of  of  chivaliy,  but  we  canuot  admit  that  ths 
coura^  and  aucompliBhment  in  tne  eyes  virtues  of  the  chivaliic  age  have  vanished, 
of  admiring  mullitudes,  or  in  the  adven-  because  they  now  appear  with  less  shoflr 
turous  quests  of  the  single  knight,  which    and  gorgeousness. 

formed  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  chiva]-  To  explain  llie  nature  ami  origin  of 
ric  age.  Poeta  and  orators  are  fond  of  chivalry,  we  must  consider  tlie  character 
declfuing  that  the  chivalric  spirit  is  gone,  of  the  ancient  German  tribes.  The  war- 
The  lamous  passage  in  Btirke's  Reflec-  like  spirit  was  common  to  them  with 
tions  is  familiiu'  to  every  one ;  but  the  man  other  barbarous  nations ;  but  there  were 
v/bo  coolly  investigates  the  character  of  certain  traits  in  their  character  peculiarly 
past  limes, and  compares  tliem  with  the  theirown.  Among these-wastheiresteem 
present,  will  hardly  come  to  the  conclu-  for  women.  Thisisdwelt  upon  byTaci- 
Eion  that  our  age  is  deficient  in  any  of  the    tus,  and  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the 

aueltties  which  constituted  Che  glory  of  early  native  German  historians.  This  re- 
le  age  of  chivalry.  Their  stceo^  is  the  gard  for  the  female  sex  was  diffused  by 
same;  their  direction  only  is  changed,  them  through  every  country  into  which 
Is  it  courage  which  has  departed  ?  Tlie  th^"  spread,  though  with  considerable 
soldier,  who  steadily  marchps  up  to  the    difference  in  the  forma  in  which  it  derel- 

{'aws  of  a  battery,  can  hardly  be  considered  oped  itself.  In  France,  it  became  that 
esabrave  than  the  knights  of  former  days,  refined  gallantry,  forwhich  the  nation  has 
who  cased  their  bodies  in  steel  to  meet  been  so  long  conspicuous ;  in  Spiun,  it 
far  less  formidable  means  of  destruction,  assumed  a  more  romantie  and  glowing 
The  late  wars  in  Europe  abound  with  character,  displaying  much  of  the  fire  of 
displays  of  valor,  which  may  compete  with  Oriental  feeling ;  in  Gennany  itself,  it  be- 
any recorded  in  history  or  romance.  In  came  faithliil  and  tender  attactiment  to 
the  battle  of  Dresden,  the  emperor  Napo-  the  wedded  wife.  Undoubtedly  the  Chris- 
leon  (as  Oldeleben  relates  in  his  account  tian  religion  as^ted  in  developing  this 
of  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Saxony),  being  feeling  of  esteem  for  the  female  ses  in 
seated  before  the  Pima  gate,  and  seeing  those  times,  particularly  by  the  adoration 
the  artillerists  in  a  redoubt  shrink  from  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  taught  as  a  part 
serving  the  cannon,  because  the  Prussian  of  it.  The  constant  reverence  of  this  dei- 
riHemen  shot  every  man  who  presented  fied  image  of  chasnty  and  female  purity 
himself  turned  to  his  old  guard,  and  Siud,  must  have  had  a  great  effect  We  do  not 
"Show  them  how  Frenchmen  behave  in  conceive,  however,  that  the  elevated  con- 
battle  ^  when  some  of  the  soldiere  address-  dition  of  women  can  he  referred  entirely 
ed  immediately  sprung  upon  the  redoubt,  to  the  Christian  religion,  as  we  see  tiiat  it 
and  marched  up  and  down,  in  full  view  of  has  not  produced  this  efiect  in  the  instance 
the  enemy,  till  they  were  shot.  Ofchiv-  of  nations  who  have  had  no  opportunity 
alric  self-sacrifice, we  can  hardly  find  a  of imbibingtheTeutonicBpiritiandmany 
morestrikinginstance  than  thatof  aPnis-  Asiatic  nations  recognise  that  feature  of 
sian  ofiicer  of  the  fcrps  of  colonel  Sohill  this  religion,  to  whicn  we  have  attributed 
(q.  v.),  who,  when  his  comrades  were  con-  so  much  efiicacy,  (narhely  the  birth  of  the 
demned  to  death  at  Wesel,  by  a  French  lieing  whom  they  worship  fi-om  a  virgin,) 
court-martial,  for  a  mifitary  expedition  in  and  yet  keep  their  women  in  a  veiy  de- 
contravendonoftheejdsting  peace,  refused  graded  condition.  We  may  be  tofd,  ui 
the  pardon  which  was  proffered  to  him  answer  to  our  claim  of  the  peculiar  re^ird 
alone  by  Napoleon,  and  preferred  to  die  for  the  female  as  a  characteristic  of^the 
with  his  fellow  soldiers.  Are  we  referred  Teutonic  tribes,  that  women  were  held  in 
to  the  enthusiastic  SKlf-devotion  which  high  esteem  by  the  Romans.  It  is  irue 
crowded  the  plains  of  Palestine  with  the  that  wives  and  mothers  were  treated  with 
thousands  of  European  chivalry,  eager  to  great  regard  by  the  Romans,  and  the  hls- 
shed  their  blood  for  the  tomb  of  their  Sa-  tory  of  no  nation  alFords  more  numerous 
viorP  We  say  the  same  spirit  in  our  days  insunr«s  of  female  nobleness;  but  this 
has  chosen  a  nobler  direcrion ;  the  adven-  esteem  was  rendered  to  Ihem,  not  as  fe- 
lurcrs  who  expose  themselves  lo  every  males,  but  as  the  faithful  companions  and 
peril  in  the  cause  of  science  and  human  patriotic  mothers  of  citizens.  It  had  some- 
improvement,  the  Humboldls,  Clapper-  what  of  a  pofitical  casL  But  this  i^'ss  not 
tons,  Burckhardts,  display  equal  heroism  the  case  with  the  Germans.  There  ie 
in  a  worthier  cause.  We  would  not  gov-  another  trait  of  the  German  character 
em  ourselves  by  so  narrow  a  theory  of  wliii^h  deserves  to  be  conadered  in  this 
utility  as  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  what  onnexioa,  which  is  very  apparent  in  Iheii 
was  really  great  and  sublime  in  me  spirit    hf  erature,  and  die  lives  of  many  individu- 
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dis ;  we  mean  that  indefinite  thirst  for  ed  the  errant  knight  who  sought  far  and 
something  superior  to  the  realities  of  iife,  wide  for  adveoturea  to  he  achieved  t^  his 
that  sehnen,  to  use  their  own  word,  which  eiiifjie  arm,  was  tlie  growth  of  a  later  pe- 
hardlf  admits  of  Irinslalion,  wliieh  haa  riod.  The  use  of  the  ivar-liorse,  which 
produced  among  them  at  the  same  time  formed  ao  easential  an  instrument  of  the 
so  much  excellence  and  so  much  eTctrava-  son  of  chivalry,  was  not  common  among 
gance.  These  three  trails  of  the  Teutonic  the  Germans  until  the  time  of  their  wars 
race,  their  warlike  apiril,  their  eateem  for  with  tlje  Huns.  They  were  indeed  ac- 
women,  and  their  indefinable  thirst  for  quainted  with  it  before,  and  Tacitus  men- 
superhuman  greatness,  together  with  the  tions  it  in  his  account  of  Germany;  but  it 
influence  of  the  feudal  system  and  of  the  was  not  in  common  use  among  them  till 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  affurd  an  ex-  the  period  we  have  mentioned.  After  it 
planation  of  the  s[nrit  of  chivalry — aninsii-  was  introduced,  cavaliy  was  considered 
tution  whicli,  to  many  observers,  appeals  among  them,  as  among  all  nations  in  the 
like  an  isolated  point  in  history,  and  leaves  eariy  stages  of  ^eir  prosress,  much  su- 
them  in  doubt  whether  to  despise  it  as  perior  to  infantry,  which  was,  in  fitcl, 
foolish,  or  admire  it  as  sublime.  The  despised,  until  the  successes  of  the  Swiss 
feudal  system  divided  the  Christian  Teu-  demonstrated  its  superiority.  In  the  11th 
tonic  tnbes  into  masses,  the  members  of  century,  knighthood  had  become  an  es- 
which  were  united,  indeed,  by  some  polite  tablished  and  well-defined  institution;  but 
ical  ties,  hut  had  little  of  that  intimate  it  was  not  till  the  14ih  that  its  honors  were 

a  which  bound  men  together  in  confined  exclusively  to  the  nobility  (q.  v.). 

--="3  of  antiquity,  and  has  The  crusades  gave  a  more  religious  ti 


produced  like  effects  in  our  own  and  a    to  the  spirit  of  cWvalry,  and  made  the 

few  preceding  ages.    Theystillpreserved,    knights  of  all  Christian  nationsknown  to 

a  great  measure,  the  independence  of    each  other,  so  that  a  great  uniformity  is 


barbarians.  There  was,  however,  one  thenceforward  to  be  perceived  among 
strong  bond  of  union,  which  gave  con-  them  throughout  Europe.  Then  arose 
KStency  to  the  whole  aggregate ;  we  mean  the  rehgious  orders  of  knights,  the  knights 
the  Roman  Cathohc  religion,  which  haa  of  St.  John,  the  templars,  the  Teutonic 
lost  much  of  its  connecting  power,  in  pro-  Itnighta,  &c.  The  whole  esiabhahment 
portion  as  other  ties,  chien^  tliose  of  a  of  knighthood  assumed  continually  a 
common<aviUzation,havegamedstrength.  more  formal  character,  and,  degenerat: 
The  influence  of  this  religion  wasof  great  ing,  like  every  human  institution,  sunk  at 
service  to  mankind  during  the  ages  of  ig-  last  into  Quixotic  extravagances,  or  flitter- 
nonmce  and  violence,  by  pving  coherency  ed  away  its  spirit  amid  the  forms  and 
to  the  links  of  the  eoem  chain,  which  punctilios  sprin^ng  from  the  pride  and 
were  continually  in  danger  of  parting,  the  distmctions  of  the  privileged  ordere  of 
To  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  great  society.  It  merged,  m  iai;t,  among  the 
imiformity  of  character  which  prevailed  abuses  which  it  has  been  one  of  the  great 
during  die  ages  of  chivalry.  The  feudal  lalwrs  of  our  age  to  overthrow.  The  de- 
system,  beddes,  enabled  the  gentry  to  live  dine  of  chiva!^  might  be  traced  through 
on  the  labors  of  the  oppressed  peasants,  the  different  forms  vriiich  it  assumed  in  dif- 
wiihout  the  necessity  of  providing  for  fereiit  nations  as  distinctly  as  its  develope- 
their  own  support,  and  to  indulge  the  love  ment — a  task  too  extenave  for  this  work, 
of  adventures  incident  to  their  warlike  and  Theeducatiou  of  a  knight  was  briefly 
ambitious  character.  If  we  now  combine  as  follows: — The  young  and  noble  strip- 
the  characteristics  which  we  have  been  ling,  generally  about  his  13th  year,  was 
conadering — a  warlike  spirit,  a  lofty  devo-  sent  to  the  court  of  some  baron  ornoble 
tion  to  the  female  sex,  an  undefinable  knight,  where  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in 
thirst  for  glory,  connected  with  feudal  in-  attending  on  the  ladies,  and  acquiring 
dependence,  elevation  above  the  drudgery  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  in  riding,  &c. 
of  d^y  toil,end  a  uniformity  of  character  This  duty  of  waiting  about  the  persons  of 
and  purpose,  inspired  by  the  influence  of  the  ladies  became,  in  the  sequel,  as  injuri- 
a  common  reli^on — we  obtain  a  tolerable  ous  to  the  morals  of  the  page  as  it  may 
view  of  the  ciuvalric  character.  This  have  been  salutary  in  the  be^ning. 
character  had  not  yet  quite  developed  When  advancing  age  and  experience  in 
itself  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  The  the  use  of  arms  fed  quahfied  the  page  toe 
courage  exhiWted  by  the  vrarriors  of  his  war,  he  became  an  esea^yer  [esquire  or 
age  was  rather  the  courage  of  individuals  sqiure).  This  word  is  generally  supposed 
in  bodies.  The  independence,  the  indi-  to  be  derived  from  acu  or  studo  (shield^ 
nduali^  of  character,  which  distinguish-  because,  among  other  offices;  it  was  the 
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squire's  business  K>  carry  the  shield  of  the  BometliioK  of  the  same  kind  before  the  m- 

kiiigbt  wliom  he  served.     The  third  and  fluence  of  the  East  was  fell ;  for  instance, 

hif^est   rank   of   chivahy   waa    that   of  the  stories  of  the  enchanter  MerUn.    Chiv- 

knighthood,  which  waa  not  conferred  be-  ahic  poetry,  in  our  opinion,  begins,  as 

fore  llie  3l8t  year,  escept  in  the  case  of  Schlegel  has  shown,  whh  the  mythologi- 

distinguished  birth  or  great  achievements,  cal  cyclus  of  king  Arthur's  round  table, 

The  individual  prepared  iumself  by  ""              "       ■■■■■'..■ 
fes^ng,  lasting,  &c. ;  reh^ouB  rites  - 

P formed;  and  then,  after  promising  to  mained  the  poetical  fbunSi 
fidthful,  to  protect  ladies  and  orphans,  ric  poettj  for  many  centuries.  Thecvclus 
never  to  lie,  nor  utter  slander,  to  live  in  of  Aniadis  (q.  v.),  which  belongs,  perhaps, 
faanuony  with  his  equals,  &c.  (in  France,  exclusively  to  Spain,  does  not  rest  on  any 
there  were  20  vows  of  knighthood)  he  re-  historical  ground.  (For  further  informal 
ceived  the  accolade  (q.  v.),  a  shght  blow  tion,  see  3ie  article  davaliy,  in  the  sup- 
on  the  neck  with  the  flat  of  the  sword,  piement  to  the  Encychma^a  BrUamntca, 
from  the  person  who  dubbed  him  a  knight,  written  by  ar  Waiter  Scott,  which  con- 
who,  at  the  same  time,  pronounced  a  for-  tains  many  interesting  facte,  though  the 
nmla  to  this  effect:  "I  dub  ihee  knight,  ivriter  does  not  investigate  veiy  uewily 
in  the  name  of  God  and  St  Michael  (or  the  spirit  of  the  bstituiion.  The  article 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  ChevtdaU,  m  the  Ena/dopcdu  Modeme, 
Ghost),  Be  feithful,  Iwld  and  fortunate."  is  full  of  valuable  information.  The  pref. 
Tliis  was  ofton  done  on  the  eve  of  battle,  ace  to  lord  Byron's  Childe  Harold  should 
to  stimulate  the  new  knight  to  deeds  of  not  be  forgotten.  See  also  Heeren's  Es- 
valor,  or,  after  the  combat,  to  reward  sig-  say  on  the  InAueTKe  of  the  Cnuades,  Irans- 
ual  bravery,  lated  into  French  from  the  Gemian ; 
Though  no  man  of  any  reflection  Busching's  Vorlotmgen  iiber  Sitterzrii 
would  wish  for  the  return  of  the  age  of  und  Riiterweten,  Leipaic,  1823,  2  vols,; 
chivalry,  yet  we  must  remember  that  Mimoires  sitr  i'aiKwmw  Chevtderie,  par 
chivalry  exercised,  in  some  respects,  a  Lacume  de  Sainte-Palase,  Paris,  1826, 
salutary  influence  at  a  time  when  govern-  2  vols.,  vrith  engraving ;  and  last,  hot  not 
ments  were  unsetded  and  laws  little  re-  least,  Don  ^ixole.  See  also  the  article 
garded.  Though  chivalry  often  carried  Tournament,  and  the  other  articles  ui  this 
me  ieelings  of  love  and  honor  to  a  fanat-  work  connected  with  this  subject.)  We 
ical  excess,  yet  it  did  much  j;ood  by  ele-  have  dwelt  so  long  on  chivalry,  as  we 
vating  (hem  to  the  rank  of  deities :  for  the  think  a  correct  view  of  it  impoitant  to  the 
reverence  paid  to  them  principiuly  pro-  undeistanding  of  many  other  subjects, 
vented  manlsind,  at  this  period  of  barha-  and  as  some  of  our  views  may  be  new  to 
rons  violence,  from  relapsing  into  barba-  our  reaxlera, 

rism;  and,  as  the  feudal  system  was  una-  CHLsnni,  Ernest    Florence    Frederic, 

Yoidable,   it  is   well  that  its  evils  were  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  proficients 

somewhat  alleviated  by  the  spirit  of  chiv-  in  the  science  of  acoustics,  bom  at  Wit- 

aJry.  The  mfluence  winch  chivalry  had  on  tenberg,  1751^  son  of  E,  M,  Chladeuius, 

poetiy  was  very  great    The  tr<nAadom-s  professor  in  the  faculty  of  law  at  tliai 

m  the  south  ra  France,  the  troaveres  in  place,  i-eceived  his  first  education  in  the 

the  north  of  the  same  country,  the  min-  rwal  school  at  Giimma,  devoted  himself 

strelt  in    England,  the  JiSmnesivnger  in  attenvards  at  Witteobeig  and  Leipsic  to 

Germany,  sung  the  achievenienis  of  the  law,  and  in  the  lattei-  univereity  was  made 

knights  who  received  them  hospitably,  doctorofphilosophym  1781,and,in  1783, 

(See  Ballad.)    In    Provence    arose    the  doctor  of  law.    After  the  death  of  his  fii- 

cours  d^amour  (q.  v,),  which  decided  tlte  ther,  he  abandoned  the  law,  and  deioted 

poetical  contests  of  the  knights.  Amorous  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  nature,  in 

songs  (cAaiMoiw),  duets  [tensons],  pastoral  which  he  had  hitherto  employed  all  his 

songs  (jjcwfoMreHe*)  and  poetical  colloquies  leisure  hours.    As  an  amateur  of  music, 

{sirvenles)  were  performed.    In  Germany,  in  wliich  he  received  his  first  instruction 

the  chivahic  spirit  produced  one  of  the  at  the  age  of  19  yeare,  he  observed  that 

most   splendid    and    sublime  epics,  the  the  theory  of  soimd  was  much  more  neg- 

Mhelungitnlitd.   (q.  v.)     By  the   inter-  lected  than  the  other  blanches  of  physics, 

course  with   the  East,  ^ich  grew  up  and  determined  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

during  the  crusades,  ^ries,  and  all  the  The  smdy  of  matliematics  and  physics, 

wondersof  enchantment,  were  introduced  with  reference  to  music,  enabled  him  to 

into  the  romantic  or  chivalric  poetry.     It  present  new  views  relative  to  the  theory 

is  probable,  however,  that  there  existed  and  practice  of  the  art.    Since  1787,  he 
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has  proved  bimself  a  profound  naturaliet,  moderate  heikt,  the  gas  ia  evolved,  and 
by  several  works,  relating,  principally,  to  should  be  collected  in  inverted  glass  Ijot- 
sound  and  tone ;  e.  g.,  his  Discoveries  in  ties,  filled  with  vrtinn  water.  In  order  to 
Regard  to  ibe  Theory  of  Sound  (Leipsir,  comprehend  the  theory  of  tliis  proce^'  it 
]7S7);  Sug^tions  for  promoting  a  bet-  must  be  i»«mised  that  muriatic  acid  cen- 
ter Exphmation  of  the  Theory  of  Sound,  sists  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  The 
u  worii  dedicated  to  the  society  of  natural-  peroxide  of  niauganese  is  composed  of 
ists  at  Berlin.  IKs  principal  composition,  manganese  and  oxygen.  When  tjiese 
which  is  a  classical  work  in  its  kind,  is  compounds  react  on  one  another,  the  per- 
hia  Acoustics  (Leipaic,  1802,  4to.,  with  oside  of  manganese  gives  up  a  portion 
copperplates),  preceded  by  the  history  of  of  its  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  mu- 
his  discoveries  in  acoustics.  (A  French  rintie^aci^in  conseqiienceofwhich  water 
translation,  revised  by  himself,  appeared  is  generated,  and  clilorine  (the  other  in- 
hi  Paris,  1809 — Traiti  d'Aaivstiqm.)  He  pedient  in  murinlic  acid)  is  liberated. 
has  also  written  Fiuther  Contributions  to  The  nielhod  which  is  employed  in  the 
Acoustics  (Leipiac,  1817),  and  Contribu-  arts,  and  which  is  the  most  economical,  ia 
tions  to  Practical  Acoustics  and  the  The-  the  following : — Three  parts  of  common 
oiy  of  Constructing  Instruments  {Leipsic,  sail  (muriate  of  soda)  are  intimately  min- 
1^).  Chladni  is  the  inventor  of  the  gled  with  one  of  the  peroxide  of  manga- 
euphon  and  the  clavicylinder.  To  mako  nese,  and  to  this  mixture  two  parts  of  sul- 
tiiese  instruments  known,  he  spent  10  phuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight 
years  in  visiting  the  capital  cities  of  Ger-  of  water,  are  then  added.  By  the  action 
many,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Kusaia,  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  muriate  of  soda, 
Demnark,  and  everjTvhere  gained  the  muriatic  acid  is  disengaged,  which  reacts 
tsteem  of  connoisseurs.  He  retunieii,  in  as  before  explained  upon  the  peroxide  of 
1813,  to  his  native  place,  where  he  is  con-  manganese;  so  that,  instead  of  adding 
tinu^y  employed  ui  new  researches.  He  muriatic  acid  directly  to  the  manganese, 
also  commenced  examinations  of  the  bo-  the  materials  for  forming  it  are  employed. 
lides,  or  iien'  meteors,  the  phenomena  of  Chlorine  is  gaseous  under  a  common  at- 
which,  as  the  flame,  einoke,  noise,  &C.,  mospheric  pressure.  It  is  twice  and  a 
have  little  in  common  with  the  electrical  half  heavier  than  atmospheric  ur,  or  its 
phenomena  with  which  they  have  been  specific  gravity  is  2.5.  Tliegashasa  yel- 
confounded.  He  endeavored  to  prove,  in  lowish-green  color.  Of  all  die  ^ases,it  is 
two  treatises,  On  the  Origin  of  the  Iron  the  most  insupportable  in  lis  action  on  the 
Masses  found  byPailas,  and  other  similar  lungs.  When  pure,  it  occasions  immedi- 
Masses  (Riga,  1794),  and  On  Fiery  Mete-  ate  decoh  if  an  aniinal  is  immersed  in  it ; 
ors  ( Vieima,  1819),  1.  that  the  stories  which  and  even  when  largely  diluted  with  com- 
reprcsent  mosses  of  stone  as  having  fiillen  mon  air,  it  cannot  be  respired  with  safety, 
on  our  earth  are  worthv  of  credit ;  and.  It  occasions  a  severe  sense  of  stricture  at 
9.  that  these  masses  and  meteors  are  not  the  breast,  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
the  productions  of  our  earth,  and  come  make  a  foil  inspiration.  This  continues 
fiom  beyond  the  region  of  our  atmos-  for  a  conaderable  time  after  it  has  been 
phere.  (See  Mdeoric  Slants.)  inspired,  and  has  often  produced  a  per- 
Chloric  Acin.  {See  Cldorine.)  manently  injurious  eflect.  When  thor- 
Cbloride  of  Nitrogb.n.  [Sec  CUo-  oughly  dried,  by  exposure  to  fiased  chlo. 
rine.)  ride  of  calcium,  it  sufleis  no  change, 
Chlorine.  The  discovery  of  tliis  gas  though  cooled  to  40°.  When  prepared 
was  made  in  1770,  Iq'Scheele,  and  named,  over  vrater,  however,  so  as  to  eontaui  a 
by  its  discoverer,  depWosfwftcoffrf  marine  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor,  it  condenses 
add.  The  term  dr^dogtsticated  had  ex-  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  even  at  a  tem- 
aofly  the  same  import  as  that  of  oxygenat-  perature  of  40° ;  and,  if  surrounded  by 
ed,  soon  afterwards  introduced  by  Lavoi-  snow  or  ice,  it  shoots  into  acicular  crystals 
sier.  From  its  peculiar  yellowish-Ereen  of  a  bright-yellow  color,  and  someiimea 
color,  the  appellation  of  ckhrine  (from  two  inches  in  length,  which  remcun  at- 
xXwf*f,  green)  has  been  given  to  it.  Chlo-  tached  to  the  ffldes  of  the  vessel.  This 
rine  gas  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  muri-  solid  is  a  hydrate  of  chlorine,  and,  when 
atic  acid  on  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  heated  to  50°,  it  melts  into  a  yellowi^i 
The  most  convenient  method  of  ^preparing  oily  fluid.  Chlorine  isahsorbed  by  water, 
it  is  by  miidug  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  in  a  quantity  which  increases  as  the  tem- 
c<intained  in  a  glass  flasi,  with  half  its  perature  diminishes.  At  50°,  the  water 
weight  of  finely-powdered  peroxide  of  takes  up  about  twice  its  voliune.  The 
manganese.      On    the   application    of   a  solution  has  a  yellowish-green  color,  and 
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its  odor  is  that  of  tlie  gas  itself!  lis  taste  gas  destroys  color,  it  must,  probably,  be 
is  rather  styplic  than  sour,  and  the  liquid,  enabled  bo  lo  do  by  the  hygrometric  watei 
Jike  the  gas,  has  the  properp'  of  destroy-  it  contains.  It  is  accordingly  found,  that 
ing  the  vegetable  colors.  Hence  it  may  v.hcn  freed  from  this,  it  does  not  destroy 
be  employed  in  bleaching.  It  is  not  the  color  of  dry  litmus  paper.  The  de- 
chaiigfid  by  a  boiling  temperature.  Solu-  struction  of  color  appears  to  be  owing  to 
tion  of  chlorine  is  decomposed,  however,  the  communication  of  the  oxygen  of  [he 
by  exposure  to  the  solar  light ;  the  chio-  water  present  to  the  coloring  matter ;  the 
rine  attracts  hj'drogren  from  the  water,  chlorine  attracts  the  hydrogen  of  the  wa- 
forming  muriatic  acid,  which  remains  dia-  ter  to  form  miiriolic  acid,  and  the  evolved 
solved,  and  pure  oxygen  is  disengaged,  oxygen  unites  with  the  coloring  matter. 
Chlorine  gas  simports  the  combustion  of  a  and,  by  chanring  its  constitution,  alters  its 
number  of  inflammable  substances.  A  relation  to  light,  so  that  the  tint  disappears. 
Bglited  taper  bums  in  it,  though  feebly,  BerthoUet  applied  this  agency  of  chlorine 
with  a  red  flame ;  phosphorus  takes  fire  to  the  process  of  bleaching,  and  with  such 
when  immereed  in  it ;  and  a  number  of  success  as  to  have  entirely  changed  the 
the  metals,  as  antimony,  arsenic,  copper  manipulations  of  that  art.  The  method 
and  others,  if  introduced  into  it  in  leaves  of  using  it  has  been  successively  improv- 
or  filings,  bom  spontaneously.  Potas^um  ed.  It  consisted,  at  first,  in  subjecting 
and  sodium  bum  vividly  in  it.  In  these  the  thread  or  cloth  to  the  action  of  the 
cases,  the  inflammable  or  metallic  sub-  gas  itself ;  but  the  effect,  in  this  way,  was 
stances  are  beUeved  simply  to  unite  with  unequally  produced,  and  the  strength  and 
the  chlorine.  Chlorine  combines  with  texture  were  sometimes  injured.  It  was 
many  of  these  bases  in  more  than  one  then  a])plied,  condensed  by  water,  and  in 
proportion.  When  in  one  proportion,  the  a  certain  state  of  dilution.  The  thread,  or 
compound  is  called  a  chloride ;  when  in  cloth,  was  prepared  as  in  the  old  method 
two,  a  bi-cMoride,  or  a  deuto-ddoridt,  &c.  of  bleaching,  by  boiling  first  in  water,  and 
Whenever  a  metallic  chloride,  which  is  then  in  alkaline  lye;  it  vras  then  immersed 
soluble  in  water,  is  thrown  into  that  fluid,  in  the  diluted  chlorine :  this  alternate  ap- 
it  is  conceived  to  be  instantly  converted  plication  of  alkali  and  chlorine  was  con- 
mto  a  muriate ;  the  water  present  is  de-  tinned  until  the  color  was  discharged, 
composed,  its  ojn'gen  goes  to  the  metallic  The  offensive,  suffocating  odor  of  the  gas 
base,  and  its  hydrogen  to  the  chlorine,  and  rendered  this  mode  of  using  it,  however, 
a  muriate  of  an  tdkali,  earth,  or  metallic  scarcely  practicable ;  the  odor  was  found 
oxide,  is  formed.  Thus  common  salt,  to  be  removed  by  condensing  the  chlorine 
when  dry,  is  a  chloride  of  sodium :  it  is  by  a  weak  solution  of  potafli :  lime,  dif- 
no  salt,  containing  neither  acid  nor  alkali,  fused  in  water,  being  more  economical, 
butjWhenever  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  is  was  afterwards  substituted.  Under  all 
immediately  transformed  into  a  salt :  the  these  fonns,  the  chlorine,  by  decomposing 
sodium  attracts  oxygen  and  becomes  soda,  water,  and  causing  oxygen  to  he  imparted 
and  the  chlorine  takes  hydrogen  and  be-  to  the  coloring  matter,  weakens  or  dis- 
comes  muriatic  acid,  and  muriate  of  soda  charges  the  color,  and  me  coloring  matter 
exists  in  the  solution.  When  any  of  tlie  appears  to  be  rendered  more  soluble  in 
compounds  of  chlorine,  with  inflammable  the  alkaline  solution,  alternately  applied 
substances  or  metals,  are  subjected  to  die  and  of  course  more  eaaly  extwicted  by  its 
action  of  a  galvanic  apptuatus  sufliciently  action.  More  lately,  a  compound  of  chlo- 
powerfijl  to  decompose  them,  the  chlorine  rine  and  lime  has  been  empkyed,  prepor- 
js  always  evolved  at  the  positive  pole  of  ed  by  exposing  slacked  lime  lo  chlorine 
the  battery,  and  the  base  at  the  negative  gas :  the  gas  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  the 
pole.  In  fliis  respect,  and  in  its  power  of  chloride  of  lime,  as  it  is  eaUed,  bein^  dis- 
supporting  combustion,  chlorine  is  analo-  solved  in  water,  forms  the  bleaching  liquor 
gous  to  oxygen.  One  of  the  most  im-  now  commonly  employed,  and  which  pos- 
portant  chemical  properties  of  chlorine  is  sesses  many  advantages.  In  uang  it,  the 
displayed  in  its  action  on  the  vegetable  colored  cloth  is  first  steeped  in  warm  wa- 
colors.  Many  ofthem  it  entirely  destroys;  ter  to  clean  it,andiathen  repeatedly  wash- 
and  even  those  which  are  the  most  deep  ed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  so 
and  permanent,  such  as  the  color  of  indi-  diluted  that  it  cannot  injure  the  texture  of 
go,  it  renders  fiunt,  and  changes  to  a  light  the  cloth,  and  which  is  thrown  upon  it  bv 
yellow  or  brown.  This  agency  is  exerted  a  pump ;  the  cloth  is  then  washed  and 
by  it,  both  in  its  gaseous  and  its  liquid  steeped  in  a  vety  weak  solution  of  chlo- 
form.  The  presence  of  water  is,  howev-  ride  of  lime,  again  washed,  acted  on  by  a 
en  necessary  to  this.    Hence,  when  the    boiling  lye  as  hetbre,  and  again  steeped  in 
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the  solution ;   and  these   operations  are  Chlorine  forms,  along  with  nitrogen,  one 

perfoimed  alternately  several  times.    The  of  the    most   exploajve   compounds  yel 

cloth  is  lastly  immersed  in  vety  dilute  aul-  known,  and  ivas  the  cause  of  serious  ac- 

phuric  acid,  which  gives  it  a  pure  white  cidems  to  M,  Dulona  its  discoverer,  and 

color;  after  which  it  is  washed  and  dried,  afterwards  to  sir  H.Davy.    The  chloride 

Chloride  of  mamcsia  has  been  substitut-  of  nitrogen  is  foimed  from  the  action  of 

cd,  with  great  advantage,  for  that  of  lime,  chlorine  on  some  salt  of  ammonia,  clilo- 

in  whitening  cloth  for  calico    printing;  rine  and  nitrogen  being  incapable  of  unit- 

the  cloth,  when  lime  is  used,  retainmg  a  ing,when  presented  t»each  other  in  their 

little  of  i^  ^riiidi,  in  the  subsequent  opera-  gaseous  form.    Its  formation  is  owmg  to 

tion  of  clearing  by  immeision  in  weak  the  decompo^tion  of  ammonia  (a  com- 

sulphuric  acid,  forms   sulphate   of  lime,  pound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen}  bjchlo- 

which  remain^  and  aiFects  the  colors  when  rine.     The  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia 

■lis  dyed;  while  die  sulphate  of  magneaa  unites  with  chlorine,  and  forms  muriatic 

is  so  soluble,  that  it  is  entirely  removed,  aeid^  while  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia, 

Chloride  of  alumine  has  been  employed  being  presented   in   its  nnscent  stale  to 

CO  discharge  the  color  of  the  Turttey-red  chlorine,  dissolved  in  the  solution,  entera 

d^e,  which  resists  the  action  of  other  chlo-  into  comhiriation  with  it.    The  chloride 

ndea,  and  is  only  discharged  by  chlorine  ofnitrogen  hasa^ecificgravityof  1.6.53; 

gas,  by  an  operation  very  injurious  to  the  it  does  not  congeal  by  the  intense  cold 

workmen.    Another  important  application  produced  by  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt, 

of  chlorine  gas  is  that  of  destroying  or  At  a  temperature  between  200°  and  313°, 

neiitraliring;  contagion.   Acid  vapors, sul-  it  explodes;  and  mere  contact  with  mtat 

phurous  acid  in  particular,  under  the  form  substances  of  a  combustible  nature  causes 

of  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  had  often  detonation  at  common  temperatures.  The 

been  employed  for  thai  purpose;  but  chlo-  products  of  the  explosion  are  chlorine  and 

rine,  from  the  fecility  with  which  it  de-  nitrogen.     Three  distinct  compounds  of 

composes  the  different  compound  gases  cUorme   and  carbon   have  of  late   been 

that  conuun  the  elements  of  vegetable  and  made  known  by  Faraday ;  but  for  an  ac- 

animali  iiiatter,  and  which  may  be  sup-  count  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  chloridea 

posed  V  constitute  noxious  effluvia,  is  su-  ofsidphur  and  of  phosphorus,  and  the  ctdo- 

perior  u  Miy  other  agent,  and  is  now  uni-  m-coi-fronic  acid  gas,  the  reader  is  referred 

versally  employed  for  tlie  purposes  of  fu-  to  the  larger  treatises  on  chemistry,  it  be- 

migation.    It  is  the  only  agent  which  can  ing  incompatible  with  the  plan  of  the  pres- 

administcr  relief  in  cases  of  asphyxia  from  ent  worfc  to  enter  into  tiiose  details  which 

sujpbureted  hydrogen ;   and  it  has  been  are  not  connected  vrith  the  useful  arts,  or 

round  useflil,  among  such  persons  as  are  which  are  not  absolutely  necessaiy  in  or- 

obliged  to  frequent  places  where  conla-  der  to  afford  a  correct  idea  of  the  mode 

rious  effluvia  are  coastanily  developed,  to  of  reasoning  and  general  theoiy  of  the 

bathe  the  hands  and  amis  with  its  solution,  science.* 
Chlorine,  united  with  hydrogen,  forms  an        Chlorite.     (See  Talr:.] 
important  compound,  called  muriatic,  or        Cboc  (from  the  French  choc,  the  violent 

h/drochioric  add  gas.  {See  J\tu,riatic  Acid.)  meeting  of  two  bodies),  in  military  tan- 

\Vith  oxygen,  it  rives  rise  lo  four  distinct  guage,   signifies  a  violent  attack.    It   ia 

compounds,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  ^neraily  applied  to  a  charee  of  cavalry, 

feeble  attraction  of  their  constituent  ele-  To  give  such  an  attack  its  full  effect,  it  ia 

jnenls,  notwithstanding  the  strong  affinity  necessary,   1.  that  the  line  be  preserved 

of  oxygen  and  chlorine  for  most  elemen-  unbroken,  bo  that  the  attack  shall  take  ef. 

tary  substances.    These  compounds  are  feet  at  all  points  at  the  same  time ;  2.  that 

never  met  with  in  nature.  Indeed,  they  can-  the  horses  be  strong  and  heavy,  that  their 

not  be  formed  by  the  direct  comliination  momentum  may  be  great ;    3.  that  the 
of  their  constituents  ;  and  their  decompo-        ,  ^  ,^^,  ^„_  d^^^  ,„  y,.  Gay-Lmsac, 

sinon  18  effected  by  the  slightest  causes.  ;„  ihe  Ann.  de  Chemit,  recemly  published,  siaies 

Notwithstanding  this,  their  union  is  alvraya  the  effect  of  chlorine  aa  an  aniidoie  itf  hydrocyanic 

regulated  by  the  law  of  definite  propor-  aeid-    A  cai,  lo  which  wo  drom  of  hydmcj-anic 

tions,asappearsfromtiiefollowingtabular  :^i':S'^£r™Je™fb]X'^iir'mX 

view,  illustrative  of  their  composition.  ^„^^^  y^^  ;„  ,his  mndliion,  Wie  chlorine  waa 

ChliHne.    Oiyi-en.  put  into  her  mouth,  and,  one  hour  after,  she  waa 

Protoxide  of  chlorine  ..  36   ...    8  able  to  make  a  few  tottering  aepsMhe  next  mom- 

PpmniHpnf  fblnririB  ^Ifi  39  mg  the  animal  was  quite  well.    It  has  also  been 

reroxide  ot  cnjonne    .  .  JO    ■  •  ■  fi  lafely  Blalcd,inthcpSulicioomals,lhatlheFrenoh 

Chlonc  acid  _. Sb    ...  40  phy^cians  have  found  ehloHne  very  effecWal  in 

Perchloric  acid 36    ...  56  pre3ervingfromiheplague,irpu1nntbelinen,&c 

voz~  111.  14 
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chaz^  be  made  as  swiftly  as  posable,  niJl  ing  the  seven  years'  war,  he  en^ved  va- 
merely  for  the  soke  of  the  phyacal  effect,  rious  subjects  connected  with  it ;  amoiig 
but  alao  of  the  moral  effect  which,  it  has  otliera,  the  Ruasian  Prisoners  at  Berlin, 
on  ihe  enemy.  This  swiftneas,  however,  which  is  now  rare.  The  hislory  of  die 
must  be  attained  gradually,  increasing  as  unhappy  Calas  gave  him  an  affecting 
the  distance  diminishes.  The  charge  subject  for  a  picture,  which,  at  tlie  desire 
commences  with  a  short  trot;  along  trot  of  all  who  saw  it,  he  engraved  on  copper, 
follows;  at  the  distance  of  130  paces,  this  The  impressions  of  the  year  1767  are 
is  increased  to  a  gallop ;  and  50  paces  particularly  esteemed.  Almost  all  the 
from  the  enemy,  the  horse  must  be  put  to  plates  to  Lavater'a  Phjeiognoniical  Frag- 
his  speed.  A  choc,  whether  succeesftd  ments  are  from  his  designs.  He  engrav- 
er not,  is  of  short  duration.  ed  several  of  them  himself.  At  last, 
Chocohte.  (See  Cocao.)  scarcely  a  book  appeared  in  Prussia,  for 
Choctaws,  or  Fiat-Heads  ;  a  tribe  which  he  did  not  engrave  at  least  a  vig- 
of  Indians,  residing  between  the  Missis-  nette.  The  number  of  his  engravings  is 
fappi  and  the  Tombigbee,  partly  in  Ala-  more  ihan  300O;  but  we  must  observe, 
bama,  but  mostly  in  Misassipni.  Their  tliat  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
territory  is  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  that  changes  in  his  plates,  after  a  number  of 
of  the  Chickaaaws.  The  country  has  a  copies  had  been  struck  o^  so  that  all  the 
fertile  soil,  and  is  traversed  by  the  upper  copies  of  the  same  plate  are  not  entirely 
waters  of  the  Yazoo,  Big  Black,  and  alike.  He  must  be  considered  the  found- 
Pearl  rivers.  Their  number  is  estimated  er  of  a  new  art  in  Germany — that  of  rep- 
at  about  20,000  or  23,000,  They  are  a  resenting  modem  figures.'  He  died,  Feb. 
hardy,  intrepid  and  ingenious  race,  and  1,  ISOl,  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  director 
have  made,  within  tJie  last  20  years,  great  of  the  academy  of  arts.  He  was  univer- 
advances  in  agriculture  and  other  aKs  of  sally  esteemed  for  his  integrity. 
civilized  life.  They  raise  cotton,  and  Choir  ;  tliat  part  of  tlie  church 
manulacture  it  into  cloth  for  their  ordina-  where  the  choristers  sing.  In  some  old 
ry  use,  and  often  appear  well  clad  in  gar-  churches,  the  seats  of  the  choristers,  and 
meals  of  then-  ovm  mailing.  In  l6l8,  other  parts  of  the  choir,  are  ornamented 
the  American  board  of  foreign  missions  with  admirable  carved  work.  (See  ^- 
eetablished  a  mission  among  die  Indians  dtUetbire,  vol.  I,  page  343,  sectvii.,  Gotkii. 
at  Elliot,  on  the  Yaio  Busha,  a  branch  of    style.) 

the  Yazoo;  and,  since  that  period,  eight  Cuoiseul,  Etiennc  Frani;ois  de ;  duke 
other  ^milar  establishnienls  have  been  de  Choiseul  et  d'Amboise ;  minister  of 
formed.    (See  Airfiaiis.)  state  of  Louis  XV ;  bom  in  1719.    When 

Choczih  (Chotsdam) ;  an  important  count  of  Siainville,  he  displayed  a  bril- 
frontier  fortreiM  of  Russia,  on  the  right  liant  courage,  and  was  rapidly  promoted, 
bankof  die  Dniester,  opposite  to  Kamimec,  His  marriage  with  a  rich  heiress,  sister  to 
in  Bessarabia,  with  25,000  inliabitsnts  and  the  ducheSs  of  Gontaut,  and  his  intimate 
a  considerable  trade.  The  people  are  en-  connexion  with  the  marchioness  de  Pom- 
tirely  employed  in  iumisliing  supplies  for  Mdour,  permitted  him  to  indulge  his  am- 
the  an»y.  The  Turks  caused  Choczim  bitious  hopes,  vvhich  he  never  concealed, 
to  be  regularly  fortified,  in  1718,  by  He  went  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  and,  in 
French  engineers ;  but  it  was  taken  by  17.5G,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Vienna, 
the  Russians  in  1730, 1769  and  1788.  As  In  1757,  be  succeeded  the  cardinal  Ber- 
the  Pruth,  in  Europe,  is,  at  present,  the  nis,  then  minister  of  tbteign  oftiurs,  who, 
boundary  of  the  two  empires,  the  situa-  from  chagrin  at  the  opposition  which  he 
tlon  of  Choczim  renders  it  of  great  im-  experienced,  afier  the  conclusion  of  the 
poitance  as  an  aisenal  and  place  of  ren-  mucb-contested  alliance  with  Austria,  re- 
dezvous,  signed  his    office.     The    noiv    minister 

CHO]>owiECKi,DanielNicholas,apaint-  quickly  gained  the  sreBtest  influence, 
er  and  engraver,  bom  at  Dantzick,  1726,  He  was  made  duke  and  peer,  and  admin- 
received  ftom  his  fiither,  in  his  leisure  istered,  at  the  same  lime,  the  department 
hours,  his  first  instruction  in  miniature-  of  war.  He  afterwards  resigned  the  de- 
]iajnling,  which  he  practised  with  great  partment  of  foreign  afflurs  to  the  wmni 
assiduity,  in  order  to  support  his  mother,  Choiseul,  who  subsequenlljf  became  duke 
after  the  death  of  bis  fa&er.  His  first  of  Praslin.  Witliout  having  the  name, 
trials  excited  the  astonishment  of  con-  be  was,  in  fact,  prime  minister,  and  con- 
noisseurs. A  little  engraving,  the  Play  ducted  alone  all  ue  public  affairs.  From 
at  Dice,  in  1756,  porticularly  attracted  the  the  beginning,  he  was  imfiiendly  to  the 
attention  of  the  academy  of  Berlin.    Du]>    Jesuits,  and  united  with  (he  parliaments  to 
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effcot  iheir  ruin.  Meanwhile,  the  seven  public  misfortune.  He  lived  three  years 
yeors'  war  continued,  and  France,  after  in  exile,  Burrounded  by  a  splendid  and 
experiencing  continual  reverses,  was  com-  select  society.  On  the  death  of  Louis 
pelled,  by  Uie  exhausted  state  of  her  fi-  XV,  he  recovered  his  liberty,  having  been 
nimces,  to  conclude  a  peace,  in  1763,  on  in  exile  just  long  enough  to  increase  Ma 
imfavorable  terms.  This  misfortune  could  reputation,  and  to  confirm  the  general 
not  be  ascribed  to  the  two  nunisters  who  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  While 
divided  between  themselves  the  adminis-  minister  of  war,  after  seven  years  of  re- 
tration  of  the  state.  Less  able  ministers  veises,  he  had  changed  the  organization 
would  probably  have  been  obliged  to  of  the  army,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
make  greater  sacrifices.  But  the  honors  tactics  introduced  by  Frederic  the  Great. 
utid  demoQStrations  of  favor  with  which  Although  the  displeasure  of  the  old  offi- 
Choiseul  and  Praslin  were  loaded  were  cers  was  excited,  and  many  gave  in  their 
sutficient  to  draw  upon  them  the  bitterest  resignations,  yet  the  necessity  of  the 
accusations.  Their  enemies  asserted  that  change  was  soon  evident.  The  corps  of 
they  only  prolonged  the  war  to  render  artillery  received  a  new  form,  and  escel- 
tliemselves  neceesaiy,  and  reproached  lent  schools  were  established,  in  which 
them  for  not  havine  sooner  concluded  officers  were  educated,  who  rendered  the 
peace.  Madame  de  Pompadour  died  in  French  artiDery  the  finest  in  Eiu^pe. 
1764,  the  dauphin  in  176^  and  the  dau-  The  same  improvements  were  made  in 
phiness  in  1767.  After  spreading  the  the  corps  of  engineers.  Choiseul  devoted 
most  absurd  and  infemous  reports  con-  particular  attention  to  the  West  Indies, 
coming  tlie  deathofthedaupliin,tothrow  Martinique  was  foitified  anew,  and  St. 
suspicions  on  Choiseul,  his  enemies,  the  Domingo  nased  to  the  highest  degree  of 
duke  d'Aiffuillon,  the  abbe  Terray,  and  prasperity.  When  Choiseul  and  Praslin 
the  chancellor  Maupeou,  had  recourse  to  left  die  ministry,  in  1770,  the  loss  of  tlie 
the  vilest  instruments  to  effect  his  ruin,  fleet  had  been  repaired  in  less  than  seven 
They  succeeded  so  fer,  tliat  Louis  XV,  years.  It  consisted  of  64  ships  of  the 
in  spite  of  the  representations  of  tlie  rain-  line  and  50  frigates  and  corvettes.  The 
ister,  and  his  own  promises,  de^^ed  the  magazines  were  liiled.  Choiseul  also 
royal  dignity  by  introducing  tlie  countess  concluded  the  Gunily  compact,  which 
du  Biury  (q,  v.)  at  court.  At  first,  the  united  all  the  sovereigns  of  Ilie  house  of 
countess  used  all  her  arte  to  insinuate  her-  Bourbon,  and  placed  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
self  into  (he  favor  of  the  minister.  Her  the  disptwal  of  France.  Thus  he  recov- 
funbition  was,  to  succeed  to  all  the  influ-  ered  the  resfiect  which  France  had  t<^ 
ence  of  niatknie  de  Pompadour.  Choi-  by  her  military  reverses.  His  firmness 
seul  haughtily  refused  her  proposals ;  but,  supplied  what  vras  ivanting  to  his  country 
laudable  as  was  his  conduct  tovrards  the  in  real  strength.  He  conquered  Corsica 
mistress,  he  ought  not  to  have  allowed  without  any  open  opposition  from  Eng- 
himself  to  foreet  the  respect  due  to  his  land.  Convincedof tneimportanceofthe 
king  and  benefactor.  He  might,  perhaps,  independence  of  Poland  for  tlie  balance 
have  persuaded  him  by  compliance;  his  of  Europe,  he  continually  thwarted  the 
boldness  only  irritated  him,  and  supplied  ambitious  designs  of  Russia,  and  involved 
his  enemies  with  new  pretexts  for  assml-  it  in  a  war  witli  TuAey,  wliich  he  would 
ing  him.  The  duchess  of  Grammont,  have  supported  more  vigorously,  had  not 
the  minister's  ^ster,  always  possessed  the  king  himself  opposed  it,  French  ofii- 
great  influence  over  him.  She  exercised  cers  were  sent  to  Oie  Polish  confederates, 
it,  on  diis  occasion,  without  the  least  mod-  to  the  Tuits,  and  the  East  Indian  princes, 
eralion,  encouraged  by  the  discontent  of  whom  he  hoped  to  arm,  as  well  as  the 
thcnation,whicli  favored  the  pariiaments,  American  colonies,  against  the  English. 
then  attacked  by  tlie  chancellor  Maupeou.  Prodigal  of  bis  own  fortune,  he  was  fru- 
The  cause  of  t!ie  parliwnents  and  the  cal  in  the  pubUc  cxpenditiffes.  Louis 
minister  soon  became  one.  The  king  XV  soon  feU  the  loss  of  Choiseul,  and  ex- 
was  persuaded  that  Choiseul  excited  them  claimed,  on  hearing  of  the  division  of 
to  oppoation.  The  attachmen;  of  Louis  Poland,  "This  would  not  have  happened 
to  has  minister  stru^ed,  for  some  time,  had  Choiseul  been  here."  After  Louis 
against  the  inti^ea  of  his  enemies ;  ]mt,  XVI  ascended  the  throne,  Choiseul  was 
in  December,  1^0,  he  aimoimced  to  him,  recalled,  and  received  in  the  most  hon- 
in  severe  terms,  lus  disgrace,  and  his  ban-  orable  manner,  but  was  not  a^in  ad- 
ishment  to  Chanteloup.  The  departure  mitted  into  the  ministry.  Notwithstond- 
of  Choiseul  resembled  a  triumph.  His  ing  his  immense  debts,  h-s  continued  to 
removal  was  centered,  by  ilie  nation,  a    support  an  expensive  style  of  living,  ani* 
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Hia  DUsertalion  sur  Homire,  diref  Ud  against 
the  German  philosophers. 
L-STAit(vii,EE,  Claude  Antoine  Cholera  (Ceteus  derives  it  ftoniviiAi! 
Gabriel,  duke  of,  bom  1763,  peer  of  and  fiiu,  literally,  a  flow  of  bile,  and  1>al- 
Fmocc  before  tUe  revolution.  He  enii-  lian  from  x"^"^  t^d  ^iw.  intestinal  flux); 
grated  in  1793,  after  he  had  as^sled  tlie  dtarrhaa  chokrica ;  fett^ua  paasio ;  a  ge- 
night  of  the  king,  in  1791,  and  been  ar-  nus  of  disease  arrangecf  by  Cullen  in  uie 
rested  and  reieased.  He  raised  a  regi-  class  mitroaea  and  order  spasmi.  It  is  a 
ment  of  hussars,  and  served  agcunst  purg!ngandvomititigofbile,aaendedwith 
France.  In  the  sequel,  he  was  ship-  anxiety,  panful  gripings,  spasms  of  the  ab- 
wrecked  on  the  French  coast,  taken,  and  domim]  muscles,  and  those  of  the  calves 
remained  four  years  in  prison,  while  it  of  the  legs.  There  are  two  species  of  this 
was  debated  whether  the  laws  against  genus: — 1.  Cholera spoirfonea, which hap- 
emigranls  returning  to  France  were  ap-  pens,  in  hot  seasons,  vrilhout  any  manifest 
plicable  to  him.  The  first  consul  releas-  cause.  3,  Chctera  acddentalia,  which  oc- 
ed  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  transported  curs  aAer  the  use  of  food  that  digests 
into  a  neutral  territory,  January  1,  1800,  slowly  and  irritates.  In  warm  climates,  it 
In  1801,  he  gave  him  permission  to  return  is  met  with  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
to  France.  Afler  the  restoration,  Choi-  its  occurrence  is  very  frequent;  but  in 
seul  was  made  Ueutenant-generaL  In  the  England,  and  other  cold  climates,  it  is 
house  of  peers,  he  joined  Uie  constitution-  most  prevalent  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
al  party.  He  has  written  RMatton  du  Di-  particularly  in  the  month  of  August;  and 
p(ai  de  Louis  XVI,  le  20  Jain,  1791,  and  the  violence  of  the  disease  has  usually 
the  Hist,  tt  Proeia  dea  JVaufrag^  de  Calais  been  greater  j*i  proportion  to  the  intense- 
(both  in  the  Mhamrts  des  Contemporains).  ness  of  the  heal.  It  usually  comes  on 
CHOrsEut-GouFFiEH,  Maric  Gabriel  with  soreness,  ptun,  distension,  and  flatu- 
Auguste,  count  de,  peer  of  France,  bom  lency  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  sue- 
in  1759,  adopted  the  name  of  Gauffier  af-  ceeded  quickly  by  a  severe  and  frequent 
tet  his  marriage  with  Mile,  de  Gouffier,  vomiting,  and  purging  of  bilious  matter. 
In  1776,  he  travelled  in  Greece  and  Asia,  heat,  thiisl,  a  hurri^  respiration,  and  fi^ 
His  instructive  journal  of  hia  travels  ob-  quent  but  weak  and  fluttering  pulse. 
tained  him  a  seat  in  the  academy.  In  When  the  disease  ia  not  violent,  these 
1784,  he  %vas  ambassador  at  Constantino-  symptoms,  after  continuing  for  a  day  or 
pie,  and  took  with  him  several  literary  two,  cease  gradually,  leaving  the  patient 
men  and  artists,  in  whose  society  he  occu-  in  a  debilitated  and  exhausted  slate ;  but 

[lied  himself,  during  his  leisure  houis,  in  where  the  disease  proceeds  with  much 
earned  researches.  In  1791,  he  was  ap-  violence,  great  depression  of  strengdi  en- 
pointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lon-  sues,  vritli  cold,  clammy  sweats,  consider- 
don,  but  remained  in  Constantinople,  and  able  anxiety,  a  hutried  and  short  respira- 
addressed  all  his  notes  to  the  brolhera  of  tion,  and  hiccoughs,  with  a  sinking  and 
Louis  XVI,  tlien  in  Germany.  But,  on  irregularity  of  tlie  pulse,  which  quickly 
tlie  retreat  from  Champagne,  this  corre-  terminate  in  deatli — an  event  that  not  un- 
spondence  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  re-  frequecfly  happens  within  the  space  of 
publicans,  and,  October  29,  1792,  the  24  houre.  The  appearances  generally 
convention  ordered  his  arresL  He  there-  observed  on  dissection  are,  a  quantinr  of 
fore  left  Constantinople,  and  repaired  to  bilious  matter  in  the  prima  viit ;  the  ducts 
Russia,  where  the  empress  granted  him  a  of  the  liver  relaxed  and  distended,  Sev- 
penaon,  as  an  academician,  InFebruary,  eral  of  the  viscera  have  been  found,  in 
1797,  he  was  appointed  privy-counsellor  some  cases,  displaced,  probably  by  the 
by  the  emperor  Paul  I.  In  1802,  he  re-  violent  vomiting.  In  die  eariy  period  of 
turned  to  France,  and,  in  the  foUowing  the  disease,  when  the  strength  is  not  much 
year,  as  a  member  of  ilie  former  academy,  exhausted,  the  object  is,  to  lessen  the  irri- 
was  admitted  into  the  national  institute,  lation,  and  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the 
and,  more  lately,  into  the  academy  itself,  bile,  by  tepid  demulcent  hquids,  fi^quent- 
after  its  restoration.  He  died  in  the  sum-  iy  administered.  It  will  likewise  be  use- 
mer  of  1817.  The  1st  part  of  the  2d  vol-  ful  to  procure  a  determination  to  rtie  siir- 
ume  of  his  Voyage  pOloresque  en  Grice  face,  by  fomentations  of  the  abdomen,  by 
appeared  in  18(B,  tiie  3d  part  in  1890,  the  the  foot-bath,  or  even  the  vmrm-bath.  But 
3d  in  1824,  gr.  folio,  with  coppcrolates  where  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  the 
jmd  an  atlas.  The  1st  volume  of  this  patient  appears  rapidly  sinking  from  ^e 
work  was  pubbshed  in  1782.  In  1816,  continued  vomiting,  violent  pain,  fcc^  it  is 
1  !..  ,1 1  - -y  of  inscriptions,  a  necessary  to  give  opium  freely,  but  in  a 
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small  bulk,  ftom  one  to  three  grains,  or  98°  ff  W. ;  popukuuu,  iu,uuv.     It  was 

even  more,  in  a  table-spoonful'  of  linseed  formerly  a  cir^  of  Anahuac,  containing,  in 

infiision,  or  y/rrh  an   effervescing  saline  the  time  of  Cortes,  according  to  his  ac- 

draught,  which  must  be  repeated  at  short  count,  40,000  houses,  independent  of  the 

intervals,  perhaps  every  hour,  till  relief  be  adjoining  villages  or  suburbs,  which  he 

obl^ed.     Sometimes,  where  the  stomach  computed  at  as  many  more.   Its  commerce 

could  not  be  got  to  retmn  the  opium,  it  consisted  in  manufactures  of  cotton,  gems, 

has  answered  in  the  form  of  clyster ;  or  a  and  plates  of  clay ;  and  it  wes  much  famed 

liniment  conlsuning  it  may  be  rubbed  into  forits  jeweliersaail  potters.  With  respect 

the  abdomen;  or  a  blister,  applied  over  to  religion,  it  may  be  said  that  Cholula 

the  stomach,  may  lessen  the  irritability  of  was  the  Rome  of  Anahuac    The  surpris- 

that  organ.    Afterwards,  the  bile  may  l>e  ing  multitude  of  temples,  of  which  Cortes 

allowed  to  evacuate  itself  downwaiiis ;  or  mentions  that  he  counted  more  than  400, 

mild  aperients,  or  clyaets,  given,  if  neces-  and,  in  particular,  the  great  temple  erected 

sary,  to  promote  its  discharge.    When  llie  upon  an  artificial  mountain,  which  is  still 

urgent  symptoms  ai-e  relieved,  the  strength  existing,  drew  togetiier  innumerable  pil- 

miist  be  restored  by  gentle  tonics,  as  Uie  grims.    This  temple,  which  is  the  most 

aromatic  bitters,  calumba,  and  the  hke,  ancient  and  celebrated  of  dl  the  Mexican 

with  a  ligjit,  nutritious  diet:  sti«ng  toast  religious  monuments,  is  164  feet  in  per- 

and  water  is  the  best  diink,  or  a  little  peiwicular  height,  and,  at  the   base,  it 

burnt  brandy  may  be  added.  If  there  is  measures,  on  each  side,  1450  feet.     It  has 

much  languor.    Exposure  to  cold  must  be  four  stories  of  equal  height,  and  appears 

carefiilly  avoided.    The  abdomen  and  the  to  have  been  constructed  exactiy  in  the 

feet,  particularly,  must  be  kept  warm,  and  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points.    It 

great  attention  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  is  built  in  alternate  layezs  of  clay  and 

bowels,  and  procure  a  regular  discharge  bricks,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 

of  bile,  lest  a  relapse  should  hapuen.    It  both  as  a  temple  and  a  tomb. 
will  also  be  proper  to  examine  tne  state        Chojial  (derived  from  cAorus) ;  a  terra 

of  the  abdomen,  whether  pressure   give  applied  to  vocal  music,  consisting  of  a 

pain  at  any  part,  because  innammation  in  combination   of   different  melodies,   and 

the  primrt  vit  is  very  liable  to  supervene,  intended  to  be  performed  by  a  plurality  of 

often  m  an  insidious  manner.    Should  singers  to  each  part ;  as  thond  anthem,  cho- 

that  be  the  case,  leeches,  blistering  the  ral  semce.    In  Germany,  this  teim  is  ap- 

part,  and  other  suitable  means,  must  be  plied  to  the  muric  of  hymns,  in  the  com- 

proraptly  resorted  to.  portion  of  which   the   Germans  are  so 

CnoLESTBaic  Acid;   a  French  name  ranch  distinguished. 
for  the  acid  formed  by  the  union  of  nitric       Chord  (from  the  Greek  x°f*S.  an  intes- 

acid  and  the  fat  matter  of  the  human  bil-  tine),  in  modem  music ;  a  combination  of 

iary  calculi.  two  or  more  sounds  according  to  the  laws 

C HOLES TERiNE.     (See  Cidcvhti.)  of  harmony.     The  word  citord  is  often 

Choliamb  (Greek,  xruXfaj.j'o(,  the  lame  used  in  counterpoint ;  aB/undamen(oi  cftan^ 

iambus ;  also  called  skazon,  from  oia'^ui,  to  accidenUd,  (oitrmedoas,  or  eqm-^oeal,  traii- 

halt ;  or  veraua  Hipponactteus,  because  the  stent  chord. 

satirist  Hipponax  of  Ephesus  made  use  Choreorapht  ;  an  invention  of  modem 
of  it,  or  perhaps  invented  it).  The  choli-  limes;  the  art  of  representing  dancmg  by 
ambus  is  an  iambic  trimeter,  the  last  foot  signs,  as  singing  is  represented  by  notes. 
uf  which,  instead  of  being  an  iambus,  is  a  It  points  out  the  part  to  be  performed  by 
trochee  or  spondee,  which  gives  it  a  lame  every  dancer — the  various  motions  which 
motion,  as,  for  instance,  Martial  1,  i.  ep-  belong  to  tlie  various  parts  of  the  music, 
ig.  3 ; —  the  position  of  the  feet,  the  arms,  and  the 
Cur  in  ihealnim,  Cato  severe,  venisli  t  body,  &c.  The  degree  of  swiftness  with 
An  ideo  lanium  veneraa,  ut  CJiireE  I  which  eveiy  motion  is  to  be  performed 
We  perceive,  fiom  the  construction  of  the  may  be  thus  indicated,  by  which  all  be- 
choliambus,  that  it  may  be  applied  with  comes  as  intelligible  to  the  dancer  as  a 
advantage  to  produce  a  comic  effect  The  piece  of  music  to  the  musician.  Draw- 
Germans  have  happily  imitated  this  verse,  ings  to  assist  the  tactician,  by  designating 
as  well  as  all  other  ancient  metres.  An  the  position,  motion  and  evolutions  of 
instance  of  a  German  ehohambus  is —  troops,  have  also  been  called  chor^mpht- 
w  — ^ — ^j  —  \j  —  \j  —  —  ~  cal  drawings. 
DerClmliambBschcintdnVerafilrKunslricliler.  Choriameus,   in  metre;   a  foot    com- 

Cholula;  atownofMexico,  inPuebla;  pounded  of  a  trochee   and  an   iambus, 

60  miles  E.  of  Mexico;  laL  IS'iy  N.;  Ion.  (See  BftyfAm.) 
14* 
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Choroorapht  ;  the  description  of  a  sin-  Chorus,  in  music,  in  its  general  sense, 

gle  district,  in  contradistinction  to  geog-  denotes  a  compoation  of  two,  three,  four 

Taphy  (the  description  of  the  earth).     The  or  mote  parts,  each  of  which  is  intended 

art  of  drawing  maps  of  particular  districts  to  be  surig  by  a  plurality  of  voices.    It  is 

is  also  called  chorograpky.  applied,  also,  to  the  performers  who  sing 

Chorus,  in  the  drama.  This  was,  oiigi-  those  parts.  These  choruses  are  adapted 
nally,  a  troop  of  singers  and  dancers,  in-  to  express  the  joy,  admiration,  grief,  ado- 
tended  10  heighten  the  pomp  and solem-  ration,&c.,ofainultitude,  and  sometimes 
nity  of  festivals.  This,  without  doubt,  produce  much  effect,  but  are  very  difficult 
was  8t  liiBt  the  purpose  of  tragedy  and  tor  the  composer. 

comedy,  of  which  the  chorus  was  orim-  Chosroes  T,  king  of  Persia,  succeeded 

nally  the  chief  part,  in  feet,  the  basis.    In  to  the  throne  in  631.    His  memory  is  still 

the  sequel,  it  is  true,  the  chorus  became  venerated  in  the  East,  and  his  virtues  oh- 

only  an  accessory  part.    During  the  most  tained  him  the  tiiles  of  the  Magnanimoiia 

flourishing  period  of  Attic  tragedy,  the  and  the  Jvet.     At  his  accession  to  the 

chorus  was  a  troop  of  male  and  female  crown,  Persia  was  involved  in  a  war  with 

personages,  who,  during  the  whole  rep-  Justinian,  to  whom  Chosroes  granted  a 

resentation,  were  bystanders  or  spectators  pei^ietual  peace,  on  the  payment  of  a  large 

of  the  action,  never  quitting  the  stage.   In  sum  of  money.     But,  in  540,  Chosroes 

the  intervals  of  the   action,  the  chorus  invaded  Syria,  laid  Antioeh  in  ashes,  and 

chanted  songs,  which  related  to  the  sub-  returned  home  laden  mth  spoils.    After 

jectof  the  pertbrmance,  and  were  intended  several  other  victorious  expeditions,  he  ui- 

either  to  augment  the  impression,  or  to  vaded  India  and  Arabia,  renewed  tie  war 

express  the  deling  of  the  audience  on  the  with  Justin,  the  successor  of  Justinian, 

course  of  the  action.    Sometimes  it  even  whom  he  compelled  to  solicit  a  truce,  but 

took  part  in  the  performance,  by  observe-  was,  soon  after,  driven  back  across  the  Eu- 

tions  on  tlie  conduct  of  the  (lersonages,  by  phrates  by  Tiberius,  the  new  emperor,  and 

advice,  consolation,  exhortation  or  dissua-  the  Romans  took  up  their  winter  quarters 

sion.    It  usually  represented  a  part,  gener-  in  the  Persian  provuicee.   Chosroes  died  ni 

ally  the  oldest  portion  of  the  people,  where  579.  His  love  of  justice  sometimes  led  him 

the  action  happened,  sometimes  the  coun-  to  acts  of  cruelty;  but  he  encouraged  the 

sellers  of  the  king,  &c.    The  chorus  was  arts,  founded  academies,  and  made  a 


di^nsable  pwt  of  the  representation.  sideraWe  proficiency  in  phil(«ophy  himself 

In  the  beginning,  it  consisted  of  a  great  His  reputation  obtained  him  a  visit  firom 

number  ofpersons,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  sages  of  Greece,  who  still  adhered 

50 ;  but  the  number  was  afterwards  limit-  to  the  pagan  religion ;  and,  in  a  treaty  with 

ed  to  15.    The  exhiMtionof  a  chorus  was  Justinian,  he  required  that  they  should  be 

in  Athens  an  honorable  civil  charge,  and  exempt  Irom  the  penalties  enacted  against 

was  called  choragy.     The  leader  or  chief  those  who  continued  to  fevor  paganism. 

of  a  chorus  was  called  coryphimii,  who  Persian  historians  ascribe  to  him  the  com- 

spoke  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  when  the  pletion  of  the  great  wall  of  Jabnuge  and 

chorus  participated  in  the  action.     Some-  Magogue,  extending  from  Derhent  along 

times  the   chorus  was  divided  into  two  the  Persian  frontiers, 

parts,  who  sung  attemately.    The  divis-  Chosroes  II,  grandson  to  the  preced- 

ions  of  the  chorus  were  not  stationary,  but  ing,ascended  the  throne  in  590,  and  carried 

moved  trom  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the  his  arms  into  Judea,  Libya  and  Egypt,  and 

other;iromwhichcircumstancethenames  made  himself  master  of  CMlhage.     In 

oftheportionsofversewhjchtheyrecited,  617,  he  reduced  Heraclius,  the  Koman 

strophe,  atUisirophe  and  epode,eite  derived,  emperor,  to  solicit  a  peace,  which  he  re- 

But  it  cannot  be  determined  in  what  man-  fused  to  grant,  except  on  condition  of  his 

ner  the  chorus  sung.    It  is  probable  that  renouncing  the  crucified  God,  and  wor- 

it  was  m  a  sort  of  solemn  recitative,  and  shipping    the  sun.      Heraclius,  deriving 

that  their  melodies,  if  we  may  call  them  courage  ftoia  despair,  penetrated  into  the 

so,  consisted  in  unisons  and  octaves,  and  Persian  empirn,  and  pillaged  and  burned 

were  very  simple.    They  were  also  ac-  the  palace  of  Chosroes,  who  was  dethron- 

companied  by  instruments,  perhaps  flutes,  ed  by  his  own  son,  and  cast  into  prison. 

With  the  decline  of  ancient  tragedy,  the  after  wimessing  the  massacre  of  18  of  his 

chorus  was  omitted.    Some  tragedians  of  sons,  and  suffering  every  indignity.    Ills 

tiie  present  age,  of  whom  Schiller  was  the  sufferings  were  teirainated  by  his  deatii, 

iirst  (see  his  prologue  to  the  Bride  ofMes-  in  628. 

ffino)  have  attempted  to  revive  the  ancient  Choua.vs,  in  tlie  French  revolution  ;  tiie 

chorus,  insurgents  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of 
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the  Loire.    The  name  was  properly  ap-  bushea.    The  nature  of  the  ground  makes 

plied  to  the  roralists  on  the  right  beiik  of  it  a  very  advantageous  position  for  the 

the  Loire,  in  Bretagne,  Anjou  and  Maine.  Turkish  soldier,  who,  when  sheltered  by 

The  principal  theatre  of  the  war  Ibnned  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  ajid  a  few 

nearly  a  square,  the  angles  of  which  are  entrenchments,  displays  great  resolution 

the  cities  of  NanteB,  Angere,  Mayenne  and  and  address.    The  town  is  about  a  league 

Keunes  ;   but  the  exrureions  sometimes  in  length  and  half  a  league  in  breadili,  and 

extended  to  the  coast,  to  the  city  of  L'Ori-  may  contain  from  30,000  to  35,000  souls, 

ent    The  ori^n  of  the  word  Choaans  is  The  foitilications  are  rudely  constructed, 

not  known.     Some  derive  it  feim  the  but  its  atuation  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 

name  of  the  sons  of  a  blacksmith,  who  natural  fortress,  capable  of  containing  an 

first  excited  the  insurrection  in  that  quai^  immense  army,  with  its  magazines,  fec^ 

ter ;    others  fi-om  a  corruption    of  the  secures  it  (torn  the  enemy's  artillery.    The 

word  chat-kaant  (screech-owl).    Accord-  air  is  very  healthy  in  the  elevated  parts 

ing  to  the  latter,  there  was  a  horde  of  of  the  Balkan,  and  in  the  narrow  valleys 

smugglers,  who,  before  the  revolution,  se-  which   lie   between  its  ridges.     On   the 

cwdy  exported  salt  from  Bretagne  into  other  hand,  there  cannot  be  a  more  un- 

the   neighboring  provinces,  and  whose  bealdiy  countiy  than  that  which  extends 

signal  was  the  pry  of  the  screech-owl.  imat  the  Bamui  to  the  borders   of  the 

The   revolution  broke  up  the  trade  of  Danube  and  the  Pruth.    This  difference 

these  men,  most  at  whom  had  no  other  between  the  climate  of  the  mountains  and 

resource.    Accustomed  to  a  vagabond  liie,  that  of  the  plain  is  tliemost  effectual  defence 

they  wandered  tluuugh  the  countiy,  com-  which  nature  has  given  to  Choumia.    In 

mitting  depredations,  and  were  gradually  the  late  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 

joined  by  others  of  a  similar  cliaracter.  it  was  besieged  by  the  trwys  of  the  former 

At  first,  murder  and  pillage  was  the  chief  power  from  July  20, 1828,  until  Oct.  35, 

ol^ect  of  tliese  vwetches,  but  they  after-  of  the  same  year,  when  they  retired,  afler 

wards  united  with  the  Vendeans  (see  Vm-  the  conquest  of  Varna,  Oct.  11.    On  the 

itoi)  in  defence  of  monarchy  and  religion,  llth  of  June,  1829,  a  decisive  victory  was 

and  sliared  their  fete.    Since  the  return  gained  by  the  Russians  over  the  Tiu*s, 

of  Louis  XVIII,  several  of  the  chiefe  of  not  far  from  Choumia.    The  grand  vizier 

the  Chouans  have  Iteen  honorably  reward-  commanded  the  Turfts,  who  are  said  to 

'  ~    their  former  services.  liave  lost  6000  killed,  1500  prisoners,  and 


Chough,  or  Chouch  (chovcaa,  French) ;  60  pieces  of  cannon,  with  large  fjuaniities 

the  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  crow  [car-  of  ammunition  and  baggage.    The  loss  of 

Wi  mawdida,!^).    It  is  about  die  size  of  a  the  Russians  amounted  only  to  1400  killed 

pigeon,  and  has  a  sharp  cry ;  is  iiearfy  om-  and  60O  wounded. 

nivorous,  except  that  it  does  not  feed  up-  Chrism  (from  the  Greek  x»'''l^"^  salve) ; 

on  cnnion ;  is  of  a  dark  ash  color  about  the  holy  oil  prepared  on  Holy  Thursday 

the  neck  and  under  the  belly,  though  fre-  by  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  used  in  bap- 

quenlly  entirely  black.    The  choughs  live  tism,  confirmation,  ordination  of  prieste, 

together  in  large  flocks,  and  make  their  and   the    extreme    unction.     Hence  the 

nests  in  steeples,  old  towers,  or  in  large  name  CkrUl,  the  anointed, 

and  lofly  trees.    Their  manners  are  veiy  Christ  (Gr.  X|MirTS(,the  aiioinied),  Mei- 

(dmilar  to  tliose  of  the  rooks,  with  which  siah,  from  the  Hebrew,  has  the  same  sig- 

tiiey  are  sometimes  seen  flying  in  compa-  nification.     (See  Christianily,  and  Jesits.) 

ny.    They  are  exceedingly   vigilant   in  Christ,  PicTrRES  op.    Legends  exist 

guarding  their  nests  and  young  from  birds  of  a  jwirtrait  of  the  Savior,  which  king 

of  prey,  which  they  attack  and  drive  off  Abgarus  of  Edessa  is  said  to  have  pos- 

nim  great  vigor  whenever  they  approach  sessed.    This  was  miraculously  impr^ised 

their  vicinity.  by  the  Savior  on  a  napkin  wluch  he 

Chodmla,  Shcmla,   or  Shh)mi.a  ;   a  placed  upon  his  fece,  and  afterwards  sent 

Tur^sh  fortress  in  the  mountains  of  the  to  the  king.     The  handkerchief  of  St, 


Balkan,  (q,  v.)    Varna  (q.v.)  and  Choum-  Veronica  (Berenice)  is  said  to  have  also 

la  are  ciuled,  on  account  of  their  great  contained  a  portnut  of  Christ  impressed 

military  importance,  ike  gates  of  Consian-  in  a  similar  way,    A  picture  of  Chiist, 

(tnople.    The  tovro  of  Choumia,  properly  taken  by  St  Luke,  ia  litevrise  menlioneiL 

80  called,  is  neaiiy  surroimded  by  a  natu-  In  a  letter,  evidently  spurious,  which  Len- 

ral  rampart,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  tulus,  the  predecessor  of  Pilate,  is  said  to 

mount  Hoemus,  or  the  Balkan.    The  steep  have  written  to  the  Roman  senate,  Christ 

slopes  of  this  great  bulwark  are  covered  is  described   as    being  of  a  handsome, 

with   detached  rocks   and  close,  thorny  manly  stature  """1  cnnnti'iinii 
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the  existing  representations  of  ChriBC,  the  are  generally  from  1000  to  1200  boys  and 
most  ancient  is  in  a  batso-rttUvo  of  nmr-  girls  at  this  establishment,  receiving  in- 
hie,  on  a  sarcophag;us,  of  the  fid  or  3d  struction,  board  and  cloriiing.  The  gr«it 
century,  in  the  Vatican.  Christ  is  there  hall  at  Christ's  hospital  is  remarkable  tor 
exhibited  aa  a  young  man  without  beard,  some  very  fine  pictures, 
with  Roman  features,  flowing  and  slight'  Christian  II,  king  of  Denmark,  bom 
1y  curled  hair,  wearing  a  Roman  toga,  and  at  Copenhagen,  1481,  was  educated  with 
seated  upon  a  curule  cliair.  In  the  same  Utile  care.  While  yet  a  youth,  his  violent 
place,  there  is  another  Christ,  of  the  4th  character  led  him  into  great  estrava- 
century,  with  an  oval  face,  Oriental  fea-  gances.  King  John,  his  fiither,  punished 
tures,  parted  hair,  and  a  short,  straight  him  sererely,  but  in  vain.  In  1507,  he 
beard.  This  representation  was  the  model  was  called  to  Rergen,  to  suppress  some 
which  the  Byzantine  end  Italian  painters  aedi^ous  movements,  where  he  conceived 
followed  until  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo  aviolent  passion  for  a  young  Dutchwoman, 
(md  Raphael.  Since  the  16th  century,  named  Dyveke,  whose  motlier  kept  an 
the  Italian  school  has  generally  taken  the  inn.  Dyveke  became  the  niistrees  of 
heads  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  as  the  models  Christian,  who  allowed  her,  and  jiarticu- 
for  the  pictures  of  Christ  Different  na-  larly  her  mother,  an  unbmited  inliuence 
tions  have  given  his  image  their  own  over  him.  He  was  viceroy  in  Norway, 
characteristic  features.  The  head  of  until  the  declining  health  of  his  Either 
Christ  has  become  the  highest  point  of  recalled  him  to  Copenhagen.  After  he 
the  art  of  painting  among  Christian  na-  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  married,  in 
tions ;  and  men  of  the  greatest  genius  1515,  Isabella,  sister  of  Charles  V.  He 
have  labored  to  imbody  their  conceptions  aflei-wards  remonstrated  vrith  Hemy  VIII 
of  his  divinity,  the  union  of  the  dinereut  of  England,  on  account  of  the  piracies 
virtues  of  hfe  character,  his  meekueSB  and  committed  by  the  English  ships,  renewed 
firmness,  and  the  full  perfection  of  his  tlie  treaties  which  had  been  made  with 
Godlike  nature.  The  repreientations  of  the  giand-duke  of  Moscow,  and  endeav- 
the  Savior  by  Titian,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  ored  to  deprive  the  Hanse  towns  of  their 
Raphael,  &C.,  are  among  tlie  sublimest  commerce.  The  hopes  which  this  con- 
productions  of  modem  art.  Christ's  head  duct  excited  among  bis  subjecls  were 
IS,  for  the  modem  artist,  what  the  bead  soon  annihilated  by  tlie  horrible  scenes 
of  Jupiter  or  Apollo  was  for  the  ancient,  caused  by  the  death  of  Dyveke.  The  re- 
with  this  difference,  however,  (bat  it  has  lations  of  Torbem  Oxe,  governor  of  the 
become  more  especially  the  ideal  of  the  castle  of  Copenhagen,  were  accused  of 
painter,  whilst  the  others  principally  for-  having  poisoned  her.  Oxe  acknowledged 
nished  subjects  for  the  genius  of  the  a  former  passion  for  her,  and  the  kmg 
sculptor ;  and  this  circumstance  shows  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  Several 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  other  executions  spread  horror  through  the 
periods  of  art,  which  must,  of  couise,  be  whole  kingdom.  Christian  hated  the  no- 
most  apparent  in  their  highest  productions,  bility,  and  protected  the  commons  and  the 
Some  of  the  most  elevated  expressions  of  peasantry  against  their  oppressions.  In 
the  countenance  of  the  Savior,  e.  g.  the  1516,  a  papal  legate  arrived  in  the  North, 
glowing  love  of  his  divine  soul,  cannot  be  in  order  (o  dispose  of  indulgences.  Chris- 
well  represented  by  the  maible.  There  tiau  received  him,  hoping  that  he  might 
exist,  however,  excellent  statues  of  Christ,  be  usefol  to  him  in  Sweden,  in  obtaimng 
The  two  best  of  modem  times  are  that  the  crown,  at  which  he  was  then  aiming. 
of  Thorwaldsen  at  Copenhagen,  and  that  The  Swedes  were  divided  into  sevei^ 
of  Dannecker  at  Stuttgart.  parties.    Gustavus  TroUe,  archbishop  of 

Chribt-Chcrch  Colleqe.    (See  Ox-  Upsal,  a  swom  enemy  of  Stenon  Sture, 

Jbrd.)  administrator  of  the  kingdom,  had  secretly 

CmitsT's  HosFlTAii  (generally  known  united  himself  with  Christian ;   but  tlie 

by  tlie  name  of  Blut  coat  school,  the  title  Swedish  states  protected  Sture,  dismissed 

having  reference  to  the  costume  of  the  Trolle,  and  caused  his  castle  to  be  demol- 

children   educated    there) ;   a  school  in  ished.    The  nuncio,  who  arrived  diuing 

London,  founded  by  Edward  VI,  for  sup-  these  events  in  Sweden,  was  gained  over 

porting  poor  orphans.    At  tlic  same  time  by  Sture,  discovered  to  him  the  plans  of 

St.  Bartholomew's  hospital  was  founded,  Christian,  and   justified  the   Swedes  to 

foritho  wounded  and  diseased,  and  Bride-  the  pope  against  the  charges  of  Trolle. 

well  was  assigned  as  a  place  of  confine-  Christian  finaify  arrived  at  Stockholm  in 

ment  for  vagabonds.    Charles  11  connect-  1518,  for  the  sake  of  an  uiterview  willi 

ed  a  mathematical  school  with  it.    There  the  administrator,  receiving,  for  his  own 
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securih-,  aix  hostages  from  the  firetfami-  obtained  possession  of  il,and  fbrmedfi-om 
ti.es.  When  these  hostages,  among  whom  it  his  list  of  proscriptions.  The  accused 
was  Gdstavua  Vasa,  arrived  at  the  Danish  were  declared  guilty,  and  94  victims  were 
fleet,  the  fiulhleas  monarch  treated  them  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
as  prisoners,  and  returned  to  Denraarit.  These  bloody  scenes  continued  in  the 
He  appeared  in  Sweden,  in  1520,inthe  capital  as  well  as  in  the  provinces.  Chris- 
middle  of  winter,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  tian  justified  himself  by  the  public  decla- 
The  Swedes  were  beaten  at  Bogesund,  ration,  that  they  were  necessary  for  the 
Jan.  19,  and  Sture  was  mortally  wound-  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  He  then  re- 
eiL  The  Danes  pursued  their  advantace.  turned  to  Denmarff.  His  way  was  marked 
TroUe  predded  over  the  assembly  of  the  with  blood :  he  garrisoned  all  the  cities, 
states-general  at  Upsal,  and  proposed  to  and  committed  the  same  crueMes  in  Den- 
ihera  to  acknowledge  Christian  for  their  maik.  He  soon  after  went  to  the  Nether- 
king.  Although  many  were  disinclined  lands,  to  request  the  asMStance  of  Charles 
to  the  union,  they  were,  nevertheless,  V  ag^nst  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein,  his 
obliged  to  submit  to  it.  A  general  am-  uncle,  and  against  the  inhabitants  of  hd- 
nesw  was  proclaimed,  and  all  hastened  to  heck,  who  were  always  ready  to  assist  the 
profit  by  It-  The  capital,  to  which  the  Swedes.  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen, 
widow  of  the  administrator  had  repaired,  he  found  all  Sweden  in  arms.  Slag- 
offered  some  resistance.  As  soon  as  the  hoek's  tyranny  had  excited  a  general  re- 
sea  was  open,  Christian  appeared  with  volt.  Christian  gave  him  the  archbish- 
bis  fleet  before  Stockholm,  which  did  not  opric  of  Lund,  but  soon  after  caused  him 
surrender  to  him.  The  summer  was  to  be  burnt  alive,  in  order  to  appease  the 
passing  away ;  his  provisions  were  nearly  pope,  who  had  sent  a  legate  to  Denmark, 
exhausted;  his  troops  murmured.  At  last,  to  examine  into  the  murder  of  the  bishops 
he  resolved  to  S€aid  Swedish  messengers  at  Stockholm.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
to  the  inhabitants.  His  promises,  aided  pojje,  he  altered  every  thing  in  the  laws 
by  &mine,  effi«ted  what  his  arms  had  not  which  fevored  Lutheranistn,  for  which  he 
been  able  to  accomplish.  The  gates  were  had  previously  shown  much  inclination. 
opened  to  him.  He  promised  to  maintdn  Meanwhile  Guslavus  Vasa  escaped  from 
the  liberty  of  Sweden,  and  (o  forget  the  prison,  and  raised  his  stajidard  against  the 
past  He  arriyed  at  Stockholm  near  the  Danes.  The  states-general,  assembled  at 
end  of  October,  demanded  from  the  bish-  Wadslena,  declared  that  Christian  had 
ops  and  senators  an  act  acluiowledpng  forfeited  the  Swedish  crown.  The  garri- 
him  as  their  hereditary  king,  and  caused  son  of  Stockholm  revolted  on  account  of 
himself  to  be  crowned,  two  days  after,  the  want  of  pay.  Christian,  exasperated 
by  TroUe.  He  bestowed  the  honor  of  by  these  events,  ordered  the  Danish  gov- 
fcnighthood  only  on  foreigners,  and  de-  emors  to  execute  all  the  rebels.  This 
clared  that  he  would  confer  this  dignity  measure  hastened  his  ruin.  Norby  still 
on  no  Swedish  subject,  because  he  had  held  Stockholm,  Caimar  and  Aho,  three 
conquered  the  countty  by  force  of  arms,  places  which  were  considered  as  the  keys 
In  spite  of  the  general  consternation,  he  of  the  kingdom ;  but  be  was  soon  harassed 
ordered  public  rejoicings,  during  which  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ltibeck,  who  even 
he  knew  how  to  gain  the  ftivor  of  the  made  an  attack  upon  the  coasts  of  Den- 
multitude.  He  determined  to  strengthen  tnark.  Christian,  to  revenge  himself, 
the  royal  authority  in  Sweden,  and  to  ef-  commenced  negotiations  with  the  duke 
feet  hiS  purpose  by  the  amiihilation  of  the  of  Holstein,  but  they  were  soon  interrupt- 
first  ftmilies.  His  adviseia  differed  only  ed  by  his  own  violence.  Meanwhile,  he 
as  to  the  means.  Finally,  Slaghoek,  the  nubhshed  two  codes  restricting  the  privi- 
king's  confessor,  reminded  him  of  the  ex-  leges  of  the  clergy,  and  extending  the 
communication  of  the  enemies  of  TroUe,  rights  of  the  peasantry.  The^  contained 
and  added,  tiiat,  thougli,  as  a  prince,  he  many  wise  laws,  which  are  still  in  force, 
might  forget  the  past,  he  ought  to  extir-  but  mixed  with  others  which  caused  gen- 
pate  the  heretics,  iu  obedience  to  the  eral  discontent  The  nation  complained 
commands  of  the  pope.  Accordingly,  of  the  debasement  of  the  currency,  and 
TroUe  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  the  insupportable  bunhen  of  the  taxes, 
heretics ,  the  king  appointed  commission-  The  bishops  and  senatois  of  Jutland,  per- 
ers  before  whom  the  accused  appeared,  ceiving  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
Christina,  tile  widow  of  the  administrator,  foimed  the  plan  of  revolting  against  the 
was  among  them.  To  vuidicate  her  hus-  king.  About  the  end  of  1592,  they  ri- 
band's memory,  she  produced  the  decree  nounced  then-  allegiance,  declared  Chris- 
of  the  senate  passed  in  1517     Christian  tian  to  have  forfeited  his  rights,  and  olTered 
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the  crown  to  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein,  palatine ;  and  Christiria,  who  married 
The  king,  who  suspected  tlieir  designs,  Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  and,  after 
Bummoned  the  nobility  of  Jutland  to  Cal-  his  death,  Francis,  duke  of  I-orrainc,  It 
lundborg,  in  Zealand ;  and,  as  none  obeyed  ought  not  to  he  forgotten,  that  Christian's 
the  call,  he  summoned  them  anew  in  cruelty  wBs,  in  some  de««e,  owing  to  the 
15S3,  to  Aarhuus,  in  Jutland,  whither  he  insolence  of  the  nobility,  whose  arro- 
repaired  himself.  His  arrival  compelled  gance  he  was  determined  to  repress. 
the  conspiroiots  to  hasteti  the  execution  Christian  VII,  king  of  Denmark,honi 
of  their  plans.  They  assembled  in  Vi-  1749,  son  of  Frederic  V  and  Louisa  of 
boj^,  aiid  adopted  two  acts ;  by  one  of  England,  succeeded  his  fether,  Jan,  1^ 
which  they  deposed  the  king,  and  by  the  1766.  In  tlie  same  year,  he  married 
other  inrited  Frederic  to  take  possession  Caroline  Matilda  (q.  v.),  sister  of  George 
of  the  throne.  A  civil  war  was  on  the  III  of  England.  During  his  travels,  m 
point  of  breaking  out,  when  Christian  1767—69,  through  Germany,  Holland, 
abandoned  his  kiugdpm.  In  April,  1533,  England  and  France,  he  visited  the  most 
he  left  Denmaik,  and  took  the  queen,  his  distinguished  men  of  learning,  the  acade- 
children,  his  treasures,  and  the  archives  of  mies  and  literary  societies,  was  made 
the  kingdom,  on  board  tlie  fleet  A  storm  doctor  of  laws  in  Cambridge,  and  every- 
dispersed  his  ships,  threw  him  upon  (he  where  maintained  tlie  character  of  an 
coast  of  Norway,  and,  after  the  greatest  affable  and  enlightened  prince.  At  first, 
dangers,  he  reached  Veere,  in  Zealand,  the  count  J.  H.  G,  de  Bemstoiff,  who  had 
Ohnries  V  contented  himself  with  writing  enjoyed  the  entu*  confidence  of  Frederic 
to  forbid  Frederic,  the  nobiUty  of  Jutland,  V,  continued  to  preade  over  The  tdSure 
Mid  the  city  of  Ltibeck,  to  act  against  of  the  state.  But,  m  1770,  Struensee 
Christian.  The  latter  had,  meanwhile,  (q.  v.],  the  king's  physician,  who  had 
raised  an  army  and  equipped  a  fleet,  and  gained  an  unlimited  influence  over  him, 
hnded  at  Opslo,  in  Norway,  in  1531.  and  had  also  insinuated  himself  into  the 
But  his  troops  sufiered  new  losses.  Being  fevorof  the  imprudent  young  queen,  ob- 
attacked  in  his  camp  by  the  Danish  and  tained  this  posL  The  reforms  undertaken 
Haaseatic  fleet,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  by  this  minister  excited  the  hatred  of  the 
ci^,  and  his  vessels  became  a  prey  to  the  nohiliQ'  and  the  discontent  of  the  militaiy. 
flames.  Deprived  of  all  resources,  he  The  ambitious  queen  dowager  (Julia  Ma- 
proposed  a  treaty  to  the  Danish  generab,  ria  of  Brunswick,  step-moUier  of  Cbiis- 
who  finally  ^nted  him  a  safe  conduct,  tian)  had  in  viun  endeavored  to  disunite 
n<™™;»in™  k.™  .^  repair,  in  the  Danish  Christian  and  his  wife,  in  order  to  obtain 
"I,  for  the  purpose  of  the  direction  of  afiairs.  She  now  formed 
V  with  Frederic.  In  a  connexion  with  some  malcontents,  and 
uly,1532,he  turived  before  Copenhagen,  succeeded,  Jan,  16,  1772,  in  conjunction 
But  Frederic  rejected  the  treaty,  and  tlie  with  them  and  her  son,  the  hereditary 
senate  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  Chris-  prince  Frederic  (Christian's  step-bi'otherl, 
tian.  He  was  accordingly  conveyed  to  in  obtiuning  fi^Dm  the  king,  aSer  a  long 
the  castle  of  Sonderburg,  in  the  island  of  resistance,  an  order  for  the  rniprisonment 
Alsen,  He  there  passed  12  years  in  the  of  his  queen  and  Struensee,  on  pretence 
society,  at  first,  of  a  dwar^  and  afier^vards  that  they  were  conspiring  the  deposition 
of  an  old  invalid,  in  a  tower,  the  door  of  of  the  king.  From  that  tune  the  miidance 
which  was  waUed  up.  A  stone  table  is  of  afiairs  was  in  the  hands  of  Julia  and 
sdll  shown,  around  the  edge  of  which  is  of  her  son  Frederic  The  king,  whom 
o  line  worn  by  the  hand  of  Christian,  disease  had  deprived  of  his  reason,  reigned 
whose  sole  exercise  conasted  in  walking  only  nominally.  In  1784,  the  present  Icing 
round  it,  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  sur-  was  placed,  as  regent,  at  the  head  of  the 
fece.  _JIe  was  totally  abandoned.  When  government,  (See  Fnderic  VI.]  Before 
Christian  HI  ascended  the  throne,  in  1543,  the  taking  of  the  caiiital  by  the  English 
his  condition  was  improved,  by  virtue  of  in  1807,  Christian  VH  had  been  carried 
a  treaty  Willi  Charles  V.  He  lived,  fiom  to  Rendsbuig,  in  Holstein,  where  he  died, 
1546,  at  Callundborg,  with  a  fixed  in-  March  13,  1808,  The  queen,  Caroline 
come,  and  died  at  this  place,  Jan.  24,  Matilda,  after  havmg  been  conducted  to 
1559.  His  wife,  Christina,  a  professor  of  the  castle  of  Cronborg,  had  been  subjected 
Lutheranism,  faithfully  sliared  his  mis-  to  an  examination  as  to  her  connexion 
fortunes  until  her  death,  in  1526.  He  had  with  Struensee.  She  afterwards  repaired 
three  children— John,  who  died  at  Ratis-  to  Celle,  where  she  died  in  1775.  Chris- 
boninl532,  attheageof  13yeais;  Dor-  tian  had  but  two  children,  the  present 
otliea,  who  married  Frederic,  the  elector  kmg,  Frederic  VI,  and  ttie  princess  Au- 
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gusta,  morried  lo  the  late  duke  of  Hoi-  ing  the  principle  that  constitutes  the  ba- 
Btein-Auguslenburg.  (For  an  account  of  sia  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  which,  ib 
Struensee's  fiite,  see  the  Jilhaoires  de  M.  other  respects,  lias  been  unanimously 
de  Fakkemtiold,  major-general  of  the  adopted,  (See  the  articles  Beligwn,  Rev- 
king  of  Denmark,  pubiislied  by  SecretaJi,  dattoti,  RaiwTUitUm,  and  Siiperaatxind- 
Paris,  1826.)  ism.)    This  principle  appears,  by  its  ef- 

Chkistiabia  ;  capital  of  tiie  kingdom  feet  upon  the  numerous  nations,  ditfering 
of  Norway,  seat  of  government,  and  the  so  greatly  in  intellectual  character  and 
place  where  the  siortUng  (Norwe^au  cultivation,  which  received  Christianity 
parliameut)  meet ;  Ion.  10°  49'  E. ;  lat.  59"  at  first,  to  have  been  a  tuiiveraal  truth, 
53'  46"  N.  It  contmns  1500  houses,  and  adapted  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  of 
11,040  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  the  dio-  a  divine,  all-uniting  power.  The  Jews 
cese  of  Chrisliania,  or  Aggerhuus,  on  the  believed  in  a  living  God,  ihe  Creator  of 
northern  end  of  the  bay  of  Christians-  aU  things,  and,  so  far,  had  just  views  of 
fiord,  in  a  district  where  gardening  is  the  source  of  leligion.  The  Greeks,  be- 
much  pursued.  Beades  die  suburbs,  it  adea  developing  the  principle  of  the 
contains  Christiania  Proper,  built  by  king  beautiful  in  their  woriis  of  art,  had  laid 
Christian  IV,  in  1024,  on  a  regular  plan,  the  foundations  of  valuable  sciences  ap- 
tlie  Old  City,  or  Opslo,  and  the  citadel,  plicable  to  the  business  of  life.  The  Ri> 
^geriiuus,  which  was  demolished  in  mans  had  established  Ihe  principles  of 
iSl5.  Among  the  principal  buildings  law  and  political  administration,  and 
are  the  royal  palace,  the  new  councfl-  proved  their  value  by  experience.  These 
bouse,  and  the  exchange.  Smce  1811,  a  scattered  elemenra  of  moral  and  iiitellect- 
university  (Fredericia)  nas  been  establish-  ual  cultivation,  insufficient,  in  their  disu- 
ed  here,  with  a  philolo^cal  seminary,  a  nited  slate,  to  bring  about  the  true  happi- 
botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  a  librae  ness  and  moral  perfection  of  man,  in  his 
IT,  collections  of  various  kinds,  18  pro-  social  aiid  individual  capacity,  were  refin- 
fessors,  and  200  students.  Christiania  also  ed,  perfected  and  combmed  by  Christian- 
contains  a  military  school,  a  bank,  a  com-  ity,  through  the  law  of  a  pure^  benevo- 
merciai  institute,  an  alum  factory,  &c.  lence,  the  highest  aim  of  which  is  that  of 
It  has  much  trade,  chiefly  in  lumber  and  rendering  men  good  and  happy,  like  God, 
iron.  Its  harbor  is  escdlent.  The  value  and  which  finds,  in  the  idea  of  a  kingdom 
of  die  lumber  annually  exported  is  esti-  of  heaven  upon  earth,  announced  and  re- 
mated  at  810,000  guilders.  In  the  viciiuty  alized  by  Christ,  aH  the  means  of  esecut- 
are  136  sawing-rmlte,  which  fumisli,  an-  ing  its  design.  His  rehgion  supphed  what 
nualty,  30  milhons  of  planka.  was  wanting  to  these  nations— a  rehgious 

CHRisTiASiTr  i  the  religion  instituted  character  to  the  science  of  Greece,  moral 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Christianity,  as  it  now  elevation  to  the  le^slative  spirit  of  Rome, 
exists  in  our  minds,  has  received,  fiT)m  the  libei-^  and  hght  to  the  devotion  of  the 
influence  of  the  priestiiood,  of  national  Jews— and,  by  inculcating  die  precept  of 
character,  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  universal  love  of  mankind,  riuaed  die  nar- 
die  thousand  ways  m  which  it  has  been  row  spuit  of  patriotism  to  tiie  extended 
brought  into  contact  with  politics  and  feehng  of  general  philanthropy.  Thus 
science,  a  quantiw  of  impure  additions,  the  endeavors  of  ancient  times  after  mor- 
which  we  should  fest  separate,  in  order  to  al  perfection  were  dnected  and  concen- 
undcrstand  what  it  is  in  rediQr.  There  trated  by  Christianity,  which  supplied,  at 
could  be  no  better  means  of  attaming  a  the  same  time,  a  motive  for  diffusuig 
coirect  imderataading  of  it,  than  to  mves-  more  widely  that  light  and  those  advan- 
tigate,  historically,  tlie  rehgious  principles  tages  which  mystery  and  the  spirit  of 
vrtiich  Jesus  himself  professed,  exliibited  castes  had  formeriy  withheld  from  the 
in  his  hfe,  and  labored  to  introduce  into  multitude.  It  conveyed  the  highest  ideas, 
the  world,  if  the  investigator  could  avoid  the  most  important  truths  and  principles, 
giring  the  coloring  of  his  own  riews  to  the  purest  laws  of  moral  life,  to  all  ranks ; 
his  explanation  of  die  records  of  the  on-  it  proved  the  possibility  of  perfect  virtue, 
gin  of  Christianity.  But  the  most  honest  through  tiie  example  of  its  Founder ;  it 
inquirers  have  not  entirely  succeeded  in  laid  the  foundation  for  the  peace  of  the 
so  doing.  Even  the  Christian  theolopans  world,  through  the  doctrine  of  tlie  reeon- 
of  the  iiresent  age— less  divided,  in  some  ciliation  of  men  with  God  and  witii  each 
countries,  for  instance,  iu  Germany,  by  otiier;  and,  directing  then:  minds  and 
the  spirit  of  creeds  and  sects,  than  by  die  hearts  towards  Jesus,  the  Author  and 
difference  of  scientific  methods  and  phi-  Finisher  of  their  faith,  the  crucified,  ans- 
loflophical  speculation*— dispute   respect-    en  and  glorified  Mediator  between  heaven 
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and  earth,  it  taught  them  to  discern  the    tians),  to  preserve 

benevolent  connexion   of  the  ftiture  life    granted  them  out  of  Iotc  and  gratitude, 


with  the  present.  The  history  of  Jesus,  but  afterwards  much  extended  by  them- 
and  the  prejiarations  of  God  for  his  mis-  selves,  and  to  make  themselves,  gradually, 
sion,  larded  the  mateticds  from  which  masters  of  the  church.  (See  Bishops, 
Christians  formed  their  conceptions  of  the  Pali-iarchs,  Popes,  Hierarchy.)  Their 
character  and  tendency  of  their  religion,  views  were  promoted  by  the  favor  of  the 
The  first  community  of  the  followers  of  emperors  (see  Thtododtis  the  Great)  (with 
Jesus  was  formed  at  .'erusaiem,  soon  after  ehglit  intetruptions  in  the  reign  of  Jtdian 
the  death  of  tlieir  Master.  Another,  at  and  some  of  his  successors^  by  the  in- 
Antioch,  in  Syria,  first  assumed  (about  creased  splendor  and  various  ceremonials 
65)  the  name  of  Christimis,  which  had  of  divine  worship  (see  Mass,  Saints,  Sel- 
originally  beeu  given  to  them  by  ikek  ad-  ics,  lamodaits],  by  the  decline  of  clasacai 
versaries,  as  a  term  of  reproach ;  and  the  learning,  the  increaang  superstition  result- 
travels  of  tlie  aposdes  spread  Christian-  ingfroin  this  increase  of  ignorance,  and  by 
ity  through  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  the  establishment  of  convents  and  monks, 
enipiitf.  Palestine,  Syria,  Natolia,  Greece,  {See  Cmvents.)  In  this  form,  appealing 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Italy,  to  the  senses  more  than  to  the  understand 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Afiica,  as  early  ing,  Christianitv,  which  had  been  jntro- 
BB  the  let  century,  contwned  societies  of  duced  among  the  Goths  in  the  4th  centu- 
Chriatians.  Tlieir  ecclesiastical  discipline  ry,  was  spreai  among  the  other  Teutonic 
was  ample,  and  conformable  to  their  nations  in  the  west  and  north  of  Europe, 
humble  condition,  and  they  conlinued  to  and  subjected  to  its  power,  during  the  7th 
acquire  strength  amidst  aJl  kinds  of  op-  and  8th  centuiies,  the  rude  warriors  who 
pressions.  (See  Perseevtijim.)  At  the  founded  new  kingdoms  on  the  ruins  of 
end  of  the  2d  century.  Christians  were  to  the  Western  Empire,  while  it  was  losing 
be  found  in  all  the  provinces,  and,  at  the  grotud,  in  Aaa  and  Afiica,  before  the  en^ 
end  of  the  3d  century,  almost  one  half  of  croachments  of  the  Saracens,  by  whose 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  rigorous  measures  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  several  neighboring  countries,  profe^ed  of  Christians  were  converted  to  Moham- 
this  belie£  The  endeavor  to  preserve  a  medanism,  the  heretical  sects  which  had 
unity  of  &ith  (see  Orthodoxu)  and  of  been  disowned  by  the  oithodox  church 
church  discipline,  caused  numberless  dis-  (see  Jacobites,  Copts,  Armenttms,  Maron^ 
putes  among  those  of  different  opinions  des,  JVesUtrians)  Deing  almost  the  only 
(see  Heretics  and  Sects),  and  led  to  tlie  Christians  who  maintained,  themselves  in 
establishment  of  an  eccleaastical  tjTanny,  the  East.  During  this  progress  of  Mo- 
notwithstanding  the  oppresaons  which  hammedanism,  wMch,  m  Europe,  exiend- 
the  first  Cliristians  iiad  expeiienced  fium  eJ  only  to  Spain  and  Sicily,  the  Roman 
a  simikr  institution— the  Jewish  priest-  popes  (see  Popes  and  Gre^y  VH),  who 
hood.  At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen-  were  advancmg  systematicaDy  to  ecclesi- 
tury,  when  the  Christians  obtained  tolera-  astical  superionw  in  the  west  of  Eurcpe, 
tion  by  means  of  Constantino  the  Great,  gained  more  in  flie  north,  and,  soon  after, 
auid,  soon  after,  the  superiority  uj  the  Ro-  in  tbe  east  ofthis  quarter  of  theworld,  by 
man  empire,  the  bishops  exercised  the  the  conversion  of  die  Sclavonic  and  Scan- 
power  of  aibiters  of  faith,  in  the  first  gen-  dinavian  nations  (from  the  lOlh  to  the 
eraJ  council  (see  Nice),  335,  by  instituting  I3th  century),  than  they  had  lost  in  other 
a  creed  binding  on  all  Christians.  Upon  regions.  For  the  Mohammedans  had 
this  foimdation,  the  later  councils  (q.  v.),  chiefly  overrun  the  territotr  of  the  East- 
asasted  by  those  writers  who  are  honored  em  church  (see  Greek  Churdi),  which 
by  the  church  as  its  fathers  and  teachers  bad  been,  since  the  5lh  century,  no  longer 
(see  Fathers  of  the  Churcli,  Jerome,  Am-  one  with  the  Western  (LatinJ  church,  and 
brose,  jlvffustine,  &c.),  erected  the  edifice  had,  by  degrees,  become  entirely  separate 
of  the  ormodox  system ;  while  the  superi-  firom  it.  In  the  10th  century,  it  recdved 
or  portion  of  the  eccleaastics,  who  were  some  new  adherents,  by  the  conversion  of 
now  tmnafonoed  into  pr'jsts,and  elevated  the  Russians,  who  are  now  its  most  pow- 
above  the  laity  as  a  pnvileged,  sacred  or-  erful  support  But  the  crusaders,  who 
der  (see  Clergy  and  PriestsX  were  ena-  were  led,  partly  by  n^ligious  entiiusiasm, 
bled,  partly  by  their  increasmg  authority  pardy  by  the  desire  of  conquest  and  ad- 
in  matters  of  church  discipline,  pardy  by  ventures  (1096 — 1150),  to  attempt  the  re- 
the  belief,  wliieh  liey  had  encouraged,  covery  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  gained  the 
that  certain  traditions  from  the  apostles  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  not  for  the 
were  inherited  by  them  only  (see  T^adi-  Greek  emperor,  but  for  themselves  and 
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tlie  papal  hierarchy.  [See  Ousades.]  right  to  the  papal  chtur.  This  dispute 
The  confiision  which  this  finallj  luisuc-  was  settled  only  by  the  decrees  of  the 
ccBfiful  undertaking  introduced  into  the  council  of  Constance(i414 — 14181,  which 
civil  and  domestic  aflairs  of  the  western  were  very  unfevorable  to  the  papal  power. 
nations,  gave  tlie  church  a  fevorable  op-  The  doctrines  of  the  English  Wickliffe 
portiiniiyofincreasmg  its  possessions,  and  {q- v.)  had  already  given  rise  to  a  party 
asserting  its  pretensionB  to  universal  man-  opposed  lo  the  popedotn ;  aud  the  revolt 
archy.  But,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  en-  of  the  adherents  of  the  Bohemian  reform- 
pectations  of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  the  er  (see  Huss,  Hasmieg),  who  was  burnt  at 
remans  of  ancient  heresies  (see  ManitluE'  Constance  on  account  of  ^milru'  doctrines, 
img,  Pmdiciaiui)  were  introduced  into  the  extorted  from  Ae  council  of  B41e  (1431 
West,  through  the  increased  intercourse  — 43)  certain  cim^acts,  which,  being  firm- 
of  nations,  and  by  the  returning  crusadeis,  ly  maintained,  proved  to  the  friends  of  a 
and  new  and  more  liberal  ideas  were  reformation  in  die  head  and  members  of 
propagated,  sprin^ng  from  the  philosoph-  the  church  (proposed,  but  without  sue 
ical  spirit  of  examination  of  some  school-  cees,  at  tiie  council  of  Bale),  what  a  fin 
men  (see  Aboard,  Arnold  of  Brescia),  and  and  imiled  opposition  to  the  abuses  of  the 
the  indignation  excited  by  tlie  corruptions  Roman  church  might  be  able  to  efiect. 
of  the  clergy.  These  kindled  an  opposi-  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Refor~ 
tion  among  all  the  societies  and  sects  motion,  and  the  articles  relating  to  it,  tor  s 
asEuust  the  Roman  hierarchy.  (See  Co-  histoiy  of  the  causes,  progress  and  conse- 
ifiiri,  AlUgenses,  Waldmses.)  The  foun-  quencea  of  this  great  event.  But  that 
dation  and  multiplication  of  ecclesiastical  this  great  change  in  the  church  has  re- 
ordeis  (q.  v.),  particularly  the  Franciscans  vived  primitive  Chrisiianity  in  the  spirit 
and  Dominicans,  for  the  care  of  souls  imd  of  its  Foimder,  the  most  zealous  Prolest- 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  which  had  ants  will  not  assert,  any  more  than  the 
been  neglected  by  the  secular  priests,  did  reflecting  Catholic  vnll  deny  the  neceeaty 
not  remedy  the  evil,  because  they  labored,  of  such  a  reibnn,  and  the  real  merits  of 
in  general,  more  actively  to  promote  the  Protestantism  in  promotmg  iL  (See  Trmt, 
interests  of  the  church  and  the  papacy.  Council  <\f,  Boman  Catholic  Ckvrch,  and 
than  to  remove  superstition  and  igno-  Protustanliam.)  The  fSitms  under  which 
ranee ;  and  ixild  speculations,  which  would  Christianity  appears,  in  our  days,  are  very 
not  yield  to  theff  persuasion,  were  still  ditTerent.  The  example  of  the  south  of 
less  likely  to  be  estiriJated  by  the  power  Europe  proves  how  easily  this  religion 
of  the  inquisition  (q.  v.),  which  armed  it-  naturalizes  itself,  but,  tdso,  how  much  it 
self  vritii  fire  and  sword.  The  great  dif-  loses,  under  the  influence  of  sensuality 
ferenceof  the  Christian  relipon,  as  it  was  ^id  an  over-active  tancy,  of  the  simple 
then  taught  and  jMWStised,  from  the  reli-  grandeur,  the  moral  power  and  pure  spirit 
gion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  insufficiency  of  of  its  original  character.  Protestantism 
what  the  church  taught  to  the  religious  removed  from  the  northern  nations  manj 
wants  of  the  human  mind  and  Heart,  of  the  burdens  witli  which  tlie  predomi- 
was  apparent  to  many,  partiy  from  their  nance  of  the  earthly  nature  had  oi>pressed 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  derived  the  spirit  of  religion.  By  opening  the 
from  the  Bible,  which  was  already  studi-  Bible  to  all,  it  aroused  tiie  spirit  of  in- 
ed,  in  secret,  W  curious  readets,  in  spite  quiry,  but  tdso  gave  rise  to  an  immense 
of  the  prohibitions  of  the  church,  and  variety  of  seels,  springuig  from  the  differ- 
part^  fiim  the  bold  eloquence  of  single  ent  views  which  different  men  were  led 
teachers  and  chiefe  of  sects.  Eccleaas-  to  form  flflm  the  smdy  of  the  saci'ed  vol- 
tical  orders  also  de^red  to  pursue  their  ume.  The  present  moral  and  political 
own  course  (see  Knishta  Templarf,  fYan-  condition  of^  Christian  Europe,  though 
ctsconj) ;  offended  pnnces  forgot  the  great  affected  by  so  many  influences  tbreign  to 
services  of  the  papal  power  in  promoting  religion,  bears  the  stamp  of  a  cultivation 
the  cultivation  of  nations  in  the  first  cen-  springing  from  Chrisiianity,  and  this  has 
turies  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  popes  been  impressed  upon  its  colonies  in  distant 
themselves  made  little  effiirt  to  reform  or  lands,  among  which  the  U.  States  of 
conceal  the  corruption  of  their  court  and  North  America  alone  have  advanced  to 
of  ihe  clergy.  They  even  afforded  the  the  jmnciple  of  imiversal  toleration.  But 
scandalous  spectacle  of  a  schism  in  the  if  we  look  among  our  conlemporanes  for 
church  (see  Schism,  Popes,  and  Att^opt),  Christian]^  as  it  dwelt  and  operated  iu 
which  was  distracted,  oner  1378,  for  more  Christ,  we  shall  find  it  pure  m  no  nation 
than  30  years,  by  the  quarrels  between  andin  noreligiousparty,butwe  pei-ceive 
two  iandidates,  who  both  asserted  their    iis  features  in  the  conduct  of  the  enlight- 
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ened  and  pious  among  all  narions,  who  whoever  understands  the  gospel  may 
love  CiiriBt,  and  are  penetrated  with  his  teach  it.  They  consider  Christ  as  the 
Spirit.  How  Christiani^  will  develope  Son  of  God,  miraculously  conceived, 
iraeif  in  North  America,  where  aU  sects  whose  death  was  a  ratification  of  the 
are  tolerated,  what  will  be  the  result  of  new  covenant,  not  a  propiliatory  sacrifice ; 
this  immense  variety  of  opinions  and  and  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit  as  the  pow- 
creeds,  is,  as  yel,  a  matter  of  speculation,  er  or  energy  of  God,  exerted  in  convert- 
The  general  views  of  Ihe  great  body  of  ing  the  wicked  and  strengthening  the 
Protestant  sects  io  this  country,  however,    good. 

have  so  much  in  common,  that  they  may  Christiaws  of  St.  Tbohas  ;  ihenamu 
still  be  considered  as  forming  one  great  of  a  sect  of  Christiana  on  the  coast  of  Mal- 
family  among  the  nrincinal  divisions  of  abar,  in  the  East  Indies,  to  which  re^on 
the  Ctiristian  workL  Whether  this  vrill  the  apostle  St.  Thomas  is  said  to  have 
be  true  after  a  considerable  time  has  carried  the  gospel.  Theybelong  to  those 
elapsed,  is  at  least  doubtful,  as  the  Unila-  Chiislians  vnio,  in  the  year  499,  united  to 
riuns  and  Trinitarians  seem  to  be  t^ng  form  a  Syrian  and  Chaldaic  chuich  in 
essentially  difibrent  directions.  Central  aud  Eastern  A^   and  !u^  like 

Chbistians;  the  general  name  of  the  them,  Nestorians.  {See  S^riaai  Ch'istiam.) 
followers  of  ChrisL  (See  Christiamtii.)  They  liave,  however,  retained  rather  more 
CHKisTiAns;  the  name  of  a  denomina-  strongly  than  the  latter  the  features  of 
tion,  in  tlje  U.  States,  adopted  to  express  their  descent  Irom  the  earliest  Christian 
their  renimciation  of  all  sectarianism,  communities.  Like  these,  they  still  cele- 
They  have  become  numerous  in  all  parts  brate  the  agapes,  or  love-feasts,  portion 
of  Uie  country,  the  ntmiber  of  their  maidens  from  the  properQf  of  the  church, 
churches,  in  1837,  being  estimated  at  and  provide  for  their  poor.  TheirnoCions 
about  1000.  jEach  church  is  an  indepen-  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  incline  to 
dent  body:  they  recognise  no  creed,  no  thoseof  the  Protestants,  but,  in  celebrating 
Buthoriiyinmaitereof  doctrine:  the  Scrip-  it,  they  use  bread  with  salt  and  oil  At 
lures,  which  eveiy  individual  must  inter-  the  time  of  baptism,  they  anoint  the  body 
pret  for  himself,  are  their  only  rule  of  of  the  infant  with  oil.  These  two  cere- 
^th :  admission  to  the  church  is  obtained  monies,  togetLer  with  the  consecration  of 
by  a  ^mple  profesaon  of  belief  in  Chris-  priests,  are  the  only  aacmmenta  which 
tianity:  speculative  belief  they  treat  as  of  they  acknowledge.  Their  priests  ai'e  dis- 
litile  importance,  compared  with  virtue  tinguislied  by  tiie  tonsure,  are  allowed  to 
of  character.  In  New  England,  they  seji-  marry,  and  were,  until  the  16th  century, 
araled  principally  from  the  Calvinistic  imder  a  Nestorian  patriarch  at  Babylon, 
Baptists ;  in  the  Southern  States,  from  the  now  at  Mosul,  from  whom  they  received 
Methodists;  and  in  the  Western,  from  the  their  bishop,  and  upon  whom  they  are 
Presbyterians.  There  was,  therefore,  at  also  dependent  for  the  consecration  of 
fiiBt,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  prac-  their  priests.  Their  churches  contain, 
tice  among  them,  each  chiUTih  retaining  except  the  cross,  no  symbols  nor  pictures, 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sect  frem  Their  liturgy  is  similar  to  the  Syrian,  and 
which  it  seceded.  In  New  England,  the  the  Syrian  language  is  used  in  it.  When 
chiu^es  were  established  on  the  princi-  the  Portuguese  occupied  the  East  Indies, 
pJe  of  close  communion,  which  was  soon  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  endeavored  to 
abandoned.  In  the  Soutii  andWest,they  subject  the  Cliristiana  of  St.  Thomas  to 
were  Pedobaptists,  bitt  have  ance  become  the  government  of  the  pope.  The  arch- 
Baptists.  Neariy  all  were,  at  first,  Trini-  bishop  of  Goa  succeeded,  in  1599,  In  per- 
tarians;buttb-'.doctrineoftheTriniQ',and  suading  them  to  submit,  and  form  apart 
its  concomitaut  doctrines,  are  now  univer-  of  his  diocese.  They  were  obliged  to 
sally  rejected  by  them.  To  mdntain  a  renounce  the  Nestorian  imlh,  adopt  a  few 
connexion  biitween  the  different  churches.  Catholic  ceremonies,  and  obey  a  Jesuit, 
one  or  taote  conferences  are  formed  in  who  became  then"  bishop.  But,  after  tiie 
each  state,  consisting  of  members  dele-  Portuguese  were  supplimted  by  the  Dutch 
gated  from  each  church.  In  1827,  there  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  this  union  of  the 
were  23  of  these  conferences,  ivhich  agfun  Christians  of  8L  Thomas  with  the  Roman 
foim,  by  delegation,  the  United  States  church  ceased,  and  they  returned  to  their 
General  Christian  Conference.  They  have  old  forms.  At  present,  they  are,  under 
several  periodical  wozts  (Christian  Her-  the  British  government,  free  fitim  any  ec- 
ald,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Gospel  Lumina-  clesiastical  restraint,  and  form  among 
ry,  N,  Y. ;  Christian  Messenger,  Ky.),  but  themselves  a  kind  of  spiritual  republic, 
uo  theolo^cal  seminary,  considering  that    under  a  bishop  chosen  by  themselves,  and 
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in  which  the  priests  and  elders  administer  good    memory,  and    unoomnion  intelli- 

justice,    uang    excommunication    as    a  gence,  she  made  the  most  rapid  proEi'ess, 

means  of  punishment.     In  their  political  She  learned  the  ancient  languages,  histo- 

relalions  to  the  natives,  they  belong  to  tlie  ly,  geography,  politics,  and  renounced  the 

class   of  the  JVairi,  or  nobility  of  the  pleasures  of  her  age  in  order  to  devote 

second  rank,  are  allowed  to  ride  on  ele-  heiself  entirely  to  study.    She   already 

phants,  and  to  cany  on  commerce  and  betrayed  those  peculiarities  which  charac- 

agriculture,  instead  of  practising  mechan-  terized  her  whole  life,  and  which  were, 

ical  trades,  like  the  lower  classes.    Trav-  perhaps,  as  much  the  consequence  of  her 

eUers  describe  them  as  very  ignorant,  but,  education  as  of  her  natural  dispoMtion. 

at  the  same  time,  of  very  good  morals.  She  did  not  like  to  appear  in  the  female 

Cbr.I3TIAN3A.nd  ;   a  government  and  dress,  made  long  journeys  on  foot  or  on 

bishopric  of  Norway,  occupying  tlie  S.  horseback,  and  delighted  in  the  fatigues 

"W,  part  of  the  countiy.     The  population  and  even  the  dangers  of  the  chase.    She 

of  diis  division  of  the  kingdom  is  esti-  submitted  reluctantly  to  the  customs  of 

mated  at  134,000;  square  miles,  14,8CK).  the  court,  alternately  tj-eating  tliosewho 

Though  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  surrounded  her  with  the  greatest  femiliar- 

the  couiitiy,  the  grain  produced  is  not  ad-  ity  and  vrilh  hauehliness  or  commanding 

equate  to  the  consumption  of  the  nihab-  dignity.     She   honored   the   chancellor 

itants,  and  grain  is  therefore  one  of  the  Oxenstiem  as  a  iktlier,  and  learned  from 

chief  imports.    The  inhabitants  are  pinn-  him    the  art    of  governing.    She    soon 

cipally  employed  in  the  fisheries  and  in  shovjed,  in  the  assembly  of  the  states,  a 

cutting  trees.    Timber  forms  the  chief  maturity  of  understanding  whicli  aston- 

arlJcle  of  dieir  exports. — The  capital  is  ished  her  guardians.    In  1643,  the  siates- 

also  called  ChrisUansand,  and  is  situated  general  i»v>posed  to  her  to  take  the  admin- 

on  the  S.  coast.    The  streets  are  broad  istrntion  into  her  own  hands ;  but  she  es- 

nnd  straight,  and  the  houses  have  exten-  cused  herself  on  the  ground  of  her  youth, 

dve  gardens.    It  is   considered    as    the  Only  two  years  after,  she  took  upon  her- 

fouMh  town  in  the  Idngdom.     It  contiuns  self  the  govemmenL    A  great  talent  for 

about  5000  iidiabitants.    Its  hariwr  is  one  business,  and  great  firmness  of  purpose, 

of  the  best  in  Norway.    It  derives  some  distinguished  her  first  steps.    She  tenoi- 

Bupport  from  the  trade  in  timber,  but  de-  nated  the  war  with  Denmark,  begun  in 

pends  chiefly  on  the  rep^r  of  vessels  1644,  and  obtained  several  provinces  by 

winch  put  in  there  to  refit.    i.on.8°3'E.;  the  treaty  concluded  at  Bromsebro,  in 

lat.  58"  &  N.  1645.     She  then,  contiary  to  the  advice 

CHRisTiAN3-OE,orERT-HoLM;agroup  of  Oxenstiem,  who  hoped  to  gain,  by  the 
of  islands,  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Den-  continuance  of  the  war,  still  greater  ad- 
mark,  named  from  the  cliief  island,  which  vantages  for  Sweden,  labored  to  re<:stab- 
has  a  inuch-fi«quented  port,  a  light-house  lish  peace  in  Gennanjf ,  in  order  to  be  able 
and  a  castle  ;  Ion.  14°  47'  E. ;  laL  55°  to  devote  herself  uninterruptedly  to  the 
13'  N.  sciences  and  the  arts  of  peace.     Chiietina 

Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  bom  was  fitted,  by  her  talents  and  the  circiun- 
Dec.  9, 1^  daughter  of  Gustavus  Ado!-  stances  in  which  she  was  placed,  to  plav 
phus  and  the  princess  Maria  Eleonore  of  the  most  distinguished  part  ui  the  North 
Brandei^rg,  was  distinguished  for  beau-  of  Europe,  and,  for  some  time,  seemed 
ty.and  taste  for  the  liberal  arts.  Gusta-  sensible  ofthecharms  of  her  lofty  station, 
vus,  who  beheld  in  Clffiatina  the  only  On  many  occasions,  she  maintained  the 
support  ofhis  throne,  took  the  greatest  dignityof  her  cniwn  and  the  honorof  her 
care  of  her  education,  which  was  con-  country.  France,  Spain,  Holland  and 
ducted  in  a  masculine  manner.  She  vraa  England  sought  her  friendship.  She  pro- 
instructed  in  all  ^e  sciences  adapted  to  moted  commerce  by  wise  legislation,  end 
improve  her  mind  and  strengthen  her  jjatronised  tlie  learned  and  liieraiy  insutu- 
character.  After  the  death  of  Gustavus,  tions.  The  nation  vros  devoted  to  her, 
at  Liltzen,  m  1632,  the  states-general  ap-  and  rejoiced  to  see  the  daughter  of  Gus- 
pointed  guardiittis  to  the  queen  Christina,  tavus  at  the  head  of  the  government,  sur- 
then  but  six  years  old.  These  were  tlie  rounded  by  generals  and  statesmer.  'brm- 
five  highest  officeiB  of  the  crown,  who  ed  by  (hat  great  prince.  It  was  the  jni 
were  intrusted,  at  ihe  same  time,  vrith  the  vers^  wish  fliat  the  queen  should  choose 
administration  of  the  kingdom.  The  ed-  a  husband ;  but  her  love  of  independence 
ueation  of  Christina  was  continued  ac-  rendered  her  averse  to  such  a  connexion- 
cording  to  the  plan  of  GtistavusAdolpbus.  Among  the  princes  who  sued  fiar  her 
Endowed  with  a   lively  imagination,  a  baud,   her  couau,  Cliarles  Gustavus  of 
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Deiixponts,  was  distinguished  for  his  in-  the  causes  of  which  nothing  ceritun  ia 
telligenc*,  nobie  character,  and  extenave  known.  Christina  went  from  Inspraclf 
knowledge.  She  declined  his  offer,  but  to  Rome,  which  she  entered  on  horse- 
induced  the  states-general,  in  1649,  to  back,  in  the  costume  of  an  Amazon,  with 
deagnate  him  for  her  successor.  In  1650,  greal  pomp.  When  the  pope  Alexander 
she  caused  herself  to  be  crowned,  with  VII  confinned  her,  she  adopted  ihe  siir- 
greal  pomp,  and  with  the  title  of  king,  name  of  .Slessandra.  She  visited  the 
From  that  time,  a  striking  change  in  her  monuments  of  the  city,  and  attentively 
conduct  was  jierceptible.  She  neglected  eTiamined  every  thing  which  could  awak- 
her  ancient  ministers,  and  listened  to  the  en  iiistorical  recollections.  In  1656,  she 
advice  of  ambitious  fovoriles.  Intriguea  visited  France,  and  remained  at  Fontaine- 
and  base  paaaans  succeeded  to  her  for-  bleau,  at  Compiegne,  where  tlie  court  was 
mer  noMe  and  useful  views.  The  public  then  held,  and  at  Paris.  Her  dress  and, 
treasure  was  squandered  «ith  extrava-  manners  produced  an  unfavorable  impres- 
gant  profiision.  Distinctions  were  con-  sion,  but  her  talents  and  knowledge  were 
ferred  upon  the  undeserving,  and  jealousy  generally  admired.  She  oflered  to  niedi- 
produced  mmmuis,  compliunts  and  fac-  ate  between  France  and  Spain ;  but  Maz- 
tions.  In  this  slate  of  conliision,  the  arin  declined  the  offer,  and  succeeded  in 
queendeclaredher  intention  of  abdicating  accelerating  her  departure  from  France, 
the  crown.  The  old  ministers,  honoring  under  various  pretexts.  In  the  following 
the  memory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  re-  year,  she  returned.  This  second  residence 
monstrated  in  the  strongest  terms,  and,  in  France  was  rendered  remarkable  by 
above  all,  Oxenstiem  expressed  himself  the  execution  of  her  grand  equerry,  Mo- 
withsomuch  energy,  that  the  queen  de-  naldeschi,whohad  enjoyed  her eniJrecon- 
sisted  from  her  resolution.  She  now  fidence,butwhom  she  accused  of  treason, 
grasped  with  more  tirmness  the  reins  of  This  act  of  vengeance,  though  defended 
government,  and  dis^pated,  for  a  time,  by  Leibnitz,  is  a  stain  on  the  memory  of 
the  clouds  which  had  darkened  her  Christina.  The  French  court  testified  its 
throne.  She  occupied  herself  again  with  displeasure,  and  two  months  passed  be- 
study,  bought  paintings,  medals,  manu-  fore  the  queen  showed  herself  pubhcly  in 
scripts,  books,  maintained  a  correspond-  Paris.  In  1658,  she  retiuned  to  Rome, 
ence  with  many  le,amed  men,  and  invited  where  she  received  very  unpleasing  news 
several  to  her  court  Descartes,  Grotius,  from  Sweden,  Her  revenue  was  not 
S8lmasius,Bochart,Huet,CheTreau,Nau-  transmitted  to  her,  and  nobody  would 
de,  Vossius,  Conring,  Meibom,  appeared  make  her  advances.  Alexander  VII  re- 
in Stockholm,  and  the  queen  conversed  lieyed  her  from  this  embarrassment  by  a 
familiarly  \rith  them  on  hterary  and  phi-  pension  of  13,000  scudi  (dollars).  After 
losophical  subjects.  Among  the  hterary  the  death  of  Charles  Gustavus,  in  1660, 
amusements  which  she  united  with  sen-  the  queen  made  a  visit  to  Sweden,  tmder 
ous  studies,  was  the  Grecian  dance,  which  pretence  of  wishing  to  arrange  her  private 
she  caused  to  be  exhibited  by  Meibom  afiairs ;  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
(q.  V.)  and  Naudt.  But  new  troubles  oc-  she  had  other  views.  As  the  crown- 
curred  i  and  the  conspiracy  of  Messenius  prince  was  very  yoimg,  she  declared,  that, 
threatened  not  otdy  the  favorites  of  the  in  case  of  his  death,  she  should  lay  claim 
queen,  but  the  queen  herself.  Christina,  to  the  throne.  This  project  VFas  unfavor' 
who  loved  whatever  vras  uncommon,  re-  ably  received,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
sumed  the  determination  to  resign  the  sign  a  fonnal  act  of  abdication.  Other 
crown.  In  1654,  at  the  age  of  S9,  she  unpleasant  circumstances  induced  her  to 
assembled  the  statea-gencralat  Upsal, and,  abandon  Stockholm.  She  visited  Sweden 
in  their  presence,  laid  aside  the  insignia  of  a  second  time  in  1666,  but  returned  to 
royally,  to  surrender  them  into  the  hands  Hamburg  vrithout  reaching  the  caj»tal, 
of  prince  Charles  Gustavus.  She  reserv-  having  heard  that  the  pubBc  exercise  of 
ed  to  herself  a  certmn  income,  entire  in-  her  religion  would  not  be  allowed  her. 
dependence,  and  full  power  over  her  siute  About  this  time,  she  aspired  to  the  Polish 
and  household.  A  few  days  after,  she  left  crown,  but  the  Poles  look  no  notice  of  her 
Svi-eden,  and  went  through  Denmark  and  wishes.  Finally,  she  returned  to  Italy, 
Germany  to  Brussels,  where  she  made  a  where  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her 
public  entiy,  and  remained  for  some  time,  life,  at  Rome,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
There  she  made  a  secret  profesmon  of  the  and  sciences.  She  founded  an  academy, 
Catholic  rehgion,  which  she  afterwards  collected  valuable  manuscripts,  medala 
publicly  confirmed  in  Inspruck — a  step  and  paintings,  and  died,  after  having  ex- 
which  excited  great  astonishment,  and  of  perienced  many  vexations,  April  19, 1689 
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She  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  or  Consecrated  Night    The  feasta  of  the 

Peter,  and  the  pope  erected  a  monument  martyr  Stephen   and  xhn   evangelist  St. 

10  her  with  a  long  insciiptioD.     She  had  John  were  united  with  il,  and  a  feast  of 

■sked  only  for  these  few  words :    Fvctt  three  days'  continuance  was  thus  formed. 

ChrisUaa   annas  LXIII.     Her  principal  In  the  ecclesiastical  year,  this  festival  gives 

heir  was  the  cardinal  AzzoUiii,  her  intend-  name  to  a  period  extending-  from  the  firet 

ont.    Her  hbrary  was  bought  by  pope  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the  feast  of  Epiplia- 

Alexander  VIII,  who  placed  900  manu-  ny,   Jan.   6.     Some  say  that   Chnstmna 

scripts  of  this  collection  in  the  Vatican,  has  alwaj-s  been  celebrated  in  the  church, 

and  gave  the  lemainder  of  ibe  books  to  In  the  Catholic  church,  three  masses  a-  - 


his  &nily.  Odescalchi,  the  nephew  of  performed — one  at  midnight,  one  at  day- 
Innocent  XI,  purchased  lite  paialinga  and  break,  and  one  in  the  morning.  In  the 
antiquities.    The  duke  of  Orleans,  recent    Greek  and  Roman  churehes,  the  manger. 


of  France,  bought  a  part  of  the  piuntmgs  the  holy  family,  &&,  a 

for  90,000  scudi,  in  1722.    The  value  of  resented  at    Wee.    Some    ■ 

these  collections  may  be  learned  from  the  Rome,  chiefly  the  Franciscans,  a 
two  works  which  give  a  description  of  mous  for  attracting  many  people  by  such 
them,  namely,  Havercamp's  AWtmiwAjr-  eichibitions.  The  church  of  England 
lacitmt  Regina  Christina,  and  the  Muse-  celebrates  this  feast,  as  do  the  great  body 
«in  Oduadciaiu  The  life  of  Christina  of  European  Protestants.  In  tlie  II. 
presents  a  series  of  inconsistencies  and  States,  it  Mittle  regarded,  except  by  the 
contradictions :  we  see,  on  one  side,  mag-  Episcopaldft.  The  custom  of  making 
saniiui^,  frankness,  mildness  ;  on  the  presents  on  Christmas-eve  is  derived  from 
other,  vani^,  severity,  revenge  and  dis-  an  old  heathen  usage,  prootistid  at  the 
simuktion.  Her  knowledge  of  the  worid,  fcast  of  the  birth  of  Sol,  or,  in  Germauy, 
her  acuteness  and  penetration,  did  not  on  the  oecoaon  of  some  feast  peculiar  to 
preserve  her  from  visionary  projects,  irom  that  country  (at  least  the  Rmn-echt  seems 
the  dreams  of  alchemy  and  astrology,  and  to  have  had  such  an  origin);  but  it  has 
other  illusions.  She  left  some  small  works,  become  consecrated  by  ages,  end  con- 
in  which  ber  character  and  manner  of  tributes  a  great  deal  to  make  this  festival 
thinking  are  perceptible,  and  which,  for  an  interesting  event  to  femilies.  In  the 
the  most  part,  are  contained  in  Archen-  north  of  Germany,  this  custom  prevails 
holz's  Memoirs  of  diis  princess  (1751,4  most,  pervading  all  die  classes  and  relations 
vols.  4to.).  Tlie  authenticity  of  the  let-  of  society.  In  some  German  churehes, 
ters  which  appeared  in  17^  under  her  sermons  are  delivered  on  Chrisimas-eve 
name,  is  not  proved.  for  the  benefit  of  children,  who  attend, 
Christmas,  the  feast  of  Christ's  birth,  carrying  each  a  little  taper.  In  the  Catb- 
vvas,  according  to  many  critics,  not  cele-  olic  church,  the  officiwrn  jiaslonim  is  sung 
faiaied  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Chris-  in  which  a  chorus  of  children  respond  to 
tian   church,  as  tlie  Christian   u«ige,  in  the  priest. 

general,  was,  to  celebrate  the  death  of  re-        CHRisTornE,  Henri,  king  of  Hayti,  was 

markable  persons  rather  tlian  their  birth,  bom  Oct.  6,  1767,  in  the  island  of  Grena- 

The  death  of  the  martyr  Stephen,  and  the  da,  as  stated  by  some,  but,  as  others  say, 

massacre  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem,  in  that  of  St.  Christopher.    According  to 

bad  been  already  long  celebrated,  when,  the  latter  account,  he  was  carried  to  St 

perhaps  in  opposition  to  (he  doctrine  of  Domingo,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  sold  as  a 

tiie  Manichieans  respecting  the  birth  of  slave,  and  employed  bv  bis  new  master  ui 

the  Sarior,  a  feast  was  established,  in  the  business  of  a  coolt,  which  calling  he 

memory  of  this  event,  in  the  4lh  century,  exercised  at  the  Cape.    Others  relate  that, 

In  the  5tli  century,  the  Western  church  after  having  served  in  the  American  war, 

ordered  it  to  be  celebrated  for  ever  on  the  and  received  a  vround  at  the  siege  of  Sa- 

day  of  the  old  Roman  feast  of  the  Wrth  vannah,  he  went  to  St  Domingo,  and  was 

of  Sol,  on  the  SSdi  of  December,  though  employed  on  the  plantation  of  Limonade, 

no  ■  information   respecting    the    day   of  in  flie  capacity  of  an  overseer,  wherein  he 

Christ's  birth  existed.    In  me  East  Christ-  displayed  his  characteristic  severity.  PVom 

mas  was  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  January,  the  commenc«ment  of  the  troubles  among 

From  the   gospel    of  St   Luke,  it  was  the  blacks  he  took  a  decided  part  in  favor 

known  that  Christ  was  horji  during  the  of  independence   and  signahzed  himselt 

night,  and  therefore  divbe  service  was  bi    his  energj    boldness  and  activity   m 

perfonned  in  the  night  of  Dec.  34—25,  many  bloody   engigements      Toiis^imt 

from  which   circumstance  Christmas   is  L  uvertur      th     ickn  wiedeei  chief  of 

called,  in  German,  WeHinachien,  L  e.  Holy  ti  e  blaiks   at  kngth  gave  him  the  umu 
15* 
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mission  of  brigadier-general,  and  employ-  with  an  ap, 
ed  him  to  suppress  an  insurrection  Head-  and,  to  coinpfete  t!ie  ii 
ed  by  his  nephew  Moyse.  This  object  sovereignties,  he  was  soiemnly  crownetl 
was  speedily  accomplished  by  Christophe,  at  die  Cape,  June  2, 1812,  with  the  cere- 
who  made  himself  master  of  the  person  monies  customary  in  Europe.  He  also 
of  Moyse,  and  succeeded  him  as  goyem-  sought  to  peipetuate  his  naine  by  the 
or  of  the  province  of  the  North.  The  ex-  compilation  of  the  Code  Henri — a  digest 
ecution  of  Moyse  excited  new  troubles  at  founded  upon  the  Code  ^apoUan,  but  not 
the  Cape,  which  the  activity  and  intrepid-  servilely  copied.  Oh  the  contrary,  it  was 
ity  of  Christophe  completely  euppressed.  judiciously  adapted  to  the  situation  of 
He  commanded  there  m  1802,  when  Le-  Hayd.  In  1813,  some  cases  of  defection 
clerc  arrived  with  a  French  amw,  des-  occurred  among  his  subjects,  which  lend- 
tinedforlhe  aubjugadon  of  the  Negroes,  ed  to  exasperate  the  violent  and  su6[ucious 
Most  of  tiiem,  deceived  by  the  promises  temper  oi^  Christophe,  and  prompted  him 
of  l*clerc,  at  fiist  gave  way  to  his  de-  to  impolitic  acts  of  cruelly.  In  1814,  he 
signs ;  but  Dessalines  and  Christophe  re-  aod  Petion  suspended  hostilities,  not  by  a 
aisted  fi«m  the  beginning,  and  were  de-  fonnal  agreement,  but,  as  it  were,  by  tacit 
dared  outlaws.  Christophe  was  compel-  consent.  For  several  years  in  succession, 
led  to  make  his  peace,  but  resumed  arms  after  Iliis,  the  efibrts  of  the  French  to  re- 
agdttuiwn  the  perfidious  seizure  of  the  gain  theirauthorityintheislandgaveanew 
person  of  Toussaint.  The  jpiijnate  aided  turn  to  the  pohcy  of  Christophe's  govem- 
tbe  heroic  efibrts  of  DessalimB&ud  Chris-  ment.  He  constantly  reflised  to  hear  any 
tophe,  and,  al  the  close  of  1805,  there  was  proposition  from  the  ex-co!onista,  short  of 
no  longer  u  French  force  in  Hayli, — for  so  an  acknowledgment  of  the  unquEdified  in- 
the  island  was  now  denominated  by  tlie  dependence  of  the  island ;  and  he  adopted 
instilment  ehieis.  During  the  shortJived  the  most  decided  measures  to  counteract 
govemment  of  De^aJines,  Christophe  was  the  attempts  made  by  Fiance.  Beside  his 
generol-in-chief  of  tlie  Ilaytian  army ;  and,  military  preparations  for  defence  against  ag- 
Being  the  senior  officer,  and  most  distin-  gresBion,hemulti^lied, through  theagency 
guished  among  the  blacks,  possessed,  of  of  the  press,  writrags  calculated  to  render 
course,  powerful  claims  to  succeed  him  the  views  of  the  ex-colonists  odious,  and 
in  autliority.  But  the  popularity  of  Pe-  tci  maintain  the  spirit  of  independence 
lion  in  the  South  balanced  that  of  Chris-  among  the  emancipated  blacks.  To  fiir- 
tophe  in  tlie  North.  In  February,  1807,  tliertSe  same  object,  he  conceived,  and, 
an  assembly  convened  at  the  Cape  ap-  at  one  period,  seriously  set  about  effecting, 
pointed  Christophe  president  for  life  of  the  pliui  of  aubatitutine  the  English  lan- 
tlie  state  of  Hayti ;  and,  about  tlie  saote  gua^  in  the  island  in  place  of  the  French ; 
time,  a  republic  was  organized  at  Port-au-  his  iutercoiitse  with  the  Enghsh  and 
Prince,  witli  Petion  at  its  head.  A  civil  American  merchants  having  communica- 
war  between  the  two  chieg  ensued,  but  ted  to  him  a  partiality  for  their  language, 
did  not  prevent  Cliristophe  from  taking  Thisprqect  entered  into  a  system  of  gen- 
judicious  measures  to  establish  public  or-  eral  education,  which  he  devised  for  the 
der  in  the  territory  which  he  governed.  Haytiana.  Things  continued  to  proceed 
He  organized  the  administration,  the  tri-  in  this  way  uniif  the  death  of  Petion,  in 
bunaU,  the  marine,  and  the  aimy,  made  1818,  and  the  accession  of  fioyer.  liis* 
suitable  regulations  for  the  encourage-  contents  had  increased,  meanwhile,  among 
ment  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  other  the  aiilgectsof  Christophe,  who  contrasted 
branches  of  industry  among  his  people,  the  mild  and  easy  nile  of  Boyer  with  the 
and,  by  his  ener^,  attained  the  most  Hat-  iron  despotism  under  which  they  groaned ; 
tering  results.  His  military  force  ivas  and  the  army  itself  was  ripe  for  a  change, 
placwi  on  a  respectable  footing,  and  his  Insurrection  began  among  the  garrison  of 
finances  were  tnvugfat  into  a  flourishing  St.  Marc,  which  mutinted  in  a  body,  kill- 
condition.  He  constructed  fortifications,  ed  the  governor  of  the  town,  and  sent  a 
and  was  enabled  to  set  the  French  at  de-  deputation  to  Boyer,  signifying  their  de- 
fiance. Following  the  example  of  Napo-  sire  to  join  the  republic,  Boyer  hastily 
leon,  whom  he  imitated,  he  abohshed  the  assembled  a  force  of  15,000  men,  and 
republican  forms,  March  28,  1811,  and  marched  to  the  support  of  the  insurgent 
was  procldmed  king  of  Hayti,  by  die  garrison.  At  this  time,  Christophe  was 
name  of  Henri  J.  The  dignity  and  title  confined,  by  illness,  in  his  tbrtified  palace 
were  made  hereditary  in  his  family;  a  of  Sans  Souci,  where  he  commonly  resid- 
hereditary  nobility  was  created,  to  give  ed.  The  insurrection  soon  spread  to  tlie 
lustre  and  strength  to  the  new  institutions,     Cape,  where  Richard,  ducde  Marmalade. 
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tuidoneofthefiistdignitarieaofthelung-  supplied  them  with  money  to  cany  on 
doin,  proclwmed  the  abolition  of  royalty  tlie  contest.  The  battle  of  Laufeo,  in 
at  the  head  of  the  troops.  The  elite  of  1534,  reatoi'ed  the  fctherof  Chriaiopher  to 
Christophe's  army,  composing  his  guard  the  government  of  Wurtemberg.  Cliris- 
of  about  1500  men,  continued  feithfid  to  topher  himself,  whom  he  father  disliked, 
him  for  a  while,  but,  when  marclied  up  went  into  the  French  service.  After  eight 
to  oppose  the  insurgents  from  the  Cape,  year^,  he  wasrecaHed.  In  1550,  Lis  father 
joined  with  the  latter  in  demanding  the  died ;  hut  he  could  not  consider  himself 
deposition  of  Christophe.  Perceiving  his  securely  possessed  of  the  dukedom  until 
case  to  be  desperate,  and  resolved  not  to  lS53,wheiiheinunediatelybegantodevote 
gratify  the  insurgents  by  becoming  theu:  himself  in  every  way  to  the  improvement 
prisoner,  Chriet<y>he  shot  himself  with  a  of  his  subjects.  He  reestablished  the  Lu- 
piatol,  October  8,  1820.  His  corpse  re-  theran  religion,  which  had  been  prohibited 
mained  exposed  several  days  on  the  high-  during  the  interregnum,  and,  in  so  doing, 
way,  and  his  oldest  son  was  massacred ;  giatified  the  wishes  of  his  subjects.  But 
butBoyerprotectedhiswidowanddaugh-  he  did  not  appropriate  the  possessions  of 
ters  from  mjurj',  and  enabled  them  to  re-  convents,  and  otlier  ecclesiastical  eslablish- 
tire  to  Europe  in  llie  possesion  of  a  com-  ments,  to  himself  as  so  many  or  most  of 
petent  fortune.  A  laree  treasure  was  the  Protestant  princes  did,  but  formed  out 
found  in  fort  Henri,  vvbich  Christophe  of  it  a  great  fund,  called  the  Wuri«mi«^ 
had  amassed  from  tlie  customs  on  mer-  an  church  proptrt;^,  to  he  used  for  suppTy- 
chaiidise.  His  palace  was  dismantled  by  ing  the  wants  of  the  church,  and  for  other 
the  populace,  who  seemed  to  take  pleas-  beneficent  purposes.  The  Wurtembergi- 
ore  in  de&cing  what  had  cost  them  so  an  claUter  schools,  for  tlie  education  of 
much  toil  to  construct.  Thus  ended  a  young  clergymen,  and  the  great  theologi- 
reign,  from  which  the  friends  of  the  blacks  cal  seminary  atTfibingen,  are  his  work, 
anticipated  much  and  with  justice.  Chris-  He  improved  the  schools,  so  that  educa- 
tophe's  policy  was  probably  better  calcu-  tion  u)  Wurtemlierg,  even  at  the  present 
lated  than  that  of  Petion  and  Boyer  to  time,  is,  perhaps,  in  a  more  fiourisiima 
advance  the  prosperity  of  HaytL  Agri-  state  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
culture  and  commerce  flourished  under  He  extended  the  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
him,  and  declined  under  the  latter;  hut,  and  established  a  civil  code,  which  still 
his  government  hdng  purely  a  mihtary  esists.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  conlin- 
desimlism,  in  which  he  himself  was  every  ually  attentive  to  the  state  of  Euro|>e. 
thing,  and  the  wishes  of  his  people  were  The  fate  of  Protestantism  in  Germany 
totally  disregarded,  tlte  adnunistration  de-  was  a  subject  in  which  he  took  great  iu- 
generated  into  a  system  of  tyranny  which  terest.  He  had  an  interview  with  Catlia- 
proved  insupportable.  [Sn.  JVe^m.,  1821 ;  rine  of  Medlcis  and  tlie  Guises,  in  order  to 
Frauklin's  Hayli;  Malo,  Hii.  iTHayti.)  alleviate  the  fete  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
CHRiaTOPHen,  duke  of  Wurtemberg;  contributed  much  to  the  religious  peace 
bom  ui  1515 ;  one  of  the  wisest  rulers  at  Augsburg  in  1555.  He  endeavored  to 
mentioned  in  history.  His  youth  ■\vas  a  unite  Uie  Protestant  princes  of  Germany, 
constant  scene  of  adversity.  When  he  and  was  intmsted  mtli  many  highly  hou- 
wns  but  four  years  old,  the  confederated  orable  commisaons  by  the  empire.  He 
Suabian  cities  expelled  his  father,  the  ruled  18  yeare,  and  died  in  December, 
duke  of  Wurtemberg,  tii>m  his  dominions,  1568;  hut  lives  still  in  the  memory  of  the 
and  sold  the  dukedom  to  Austria.  Chris-  people  of  Wurtemberg,  who  reg^  him 
topher  was  brought  to  Vienna,  and  was .  as  the  model  of  a  ruler,  J.  C,  Pfister  has 
hardly  saved  by  his  tutor,  Tyffemi,  from  well  described  the  life  of  Christopher, 
the  hands  of  tiie  Turks,  when  that  city  Christopher, St,;  a  saint  whose  name 
was  be»eged  by  Solyman.  He  was  a  and  wot«hip  are  celebrated,  hut  whose 
second  time  preserved  from  captivity,  by  history  is  little  known.  He  is  reported  to 
the  same  indi^^ual,  in  1533,  when  Charles  have  been  a  native  of  Syria  or  Cilicia, 
V  intended  to  bury  his  person  and  his  who  was  baptized  by  St.  Bahylas,  bishop 
claims  on  Wurtemberg  in  a  Spanish  con-  of  Antioch,  and  received  the  crown  of 
vent,  Christopher  had  been  conveyed  martyrdom,in  AsiaMinor,aboutthe  mid- 
almoat  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  when  he  die  of  the  third  centuiy.  Relics  of  hhn 
fled,  and  safely  reached  Bavaria,  the  duke  are  found  in  several  places,  principally  in 
of  which  was  his  uncle,  and,  together  with  Spain.  The  Eastern  chtirch  celebrates 
Philip  of  Hesse,  now  commenced  a  war  his  festival  on  the  9th  of  May;  the  Western, 
against  Austria,  to  compel  her  to  resign  on  the  25th  of  July.  HJs  intercession  was 
her   claims  to   Wurtemberg,     Francis  I    particularly   sought  in   tlie   lime   of  the 
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plague.     ChialoplKr,  or  Chrislophel,  liter-  most  beautiful  and  durable  pigments  in 

ally  means  bearer  of  CkrUf.    He  is  repre-  the  arts.      It  is  found   disseminated    in 

sented  as  a  gianl,  1>earing  the  child  Jesua  grains  end  imperfectly  crystallized  masa- 

upon  his  shoulders  through  the  sea,  which  es, — occaBiocaily    in    regular    octoedral 

refers  to  a  legend  of  this  saint.     The  St.  crystals,  its  primary  form, — of  a  black 

Christopher  of  Henimling  is  one  of  the  color,  a  aliining  and  somewhat  metallic 

finest  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  Bojsserie.  lustre.    It  scratches  glass,  is  opaque,  and 

(().  v.)  has  a  specific  giaviw  of  4.03.    According 

Christopher,  St.  (commonly  called  S,  to  Vsuquelin,  that  of  France  consists  of  © 
Kilt's) ;  an  islimd  in  the  West  Indies,  be-  chromic  acid,  34.7  oxide  of  iron,  S0.3  alu- 
longing  ta  Great  Briton,  discovered  by  miae,  alex  3,  But  chemists,  at  the  pres 
Columbus  m  1493,  about  15  miles  iu  em  day,  consider  the  chrome  intliismin 
length,  and,  in  general,  about  4  in  breadth,  eral  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  and  not  of  an 
but  towaii3a  the  eastern  extremity,  not  acid;  accordingly  the  mineral  is  now 
more  than  3.  Between  that  pail  and  the  more  correctly  denominated  the  ferrvgi- 
rest  of  the  island  is  a  strip  of  land  3  miles  nous  o:nde  of  ehrome.  It  is  fotmd  in  great 
in  length,  which  does  not  measiu«  half  a  abundance  in  Maryland,  at  the  Bore  hills, 
mile  across.  This  island  contains  43,726  near  Baltimore,  and  is  contiuned  in  a 
acreB,of  which  about  17,000  acres  are  ap-  sleatitic  or  serpentine  rock.  It  also  oc- 
propriated  to  die  growth  of  8ugar,and  4000  curs  in  small  quantities  at  numerous  other 
to  pasturage.  As  sugEu:  is  the  only  com-  places  in  the  U.  States,  and  has  many  lo- 
modity  of  any  consequence  that  is  raised,  calities  in  other  countries. 
except  the  necessaiy  articles  of  food,  and  Chromatic,  in  music ;  one  of  the  three 
a  Ihtle  cotton,  it  is  probable  that  nearly  ancient  geneia — diatonic,  chromatic  and 
one  half  of  the  whole  island  is  unfit  for  enbaimonic.  The  word  chromaHe  has 
cultivation.  Theintetiorpartof  thecoun-  been  adopted,  as  it  is  beheved,  because 
tiy  consists,  indeed,  of  many  rugged  preci-  the  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  designat- 
pices  and  barren  mountmns.  Of  these  ing  this  genus  by  characters  of  various 
the  loftiest  is  mount  Misery  (evidently  colore,  or,  as  some  say,  because  the  chro- 
an  extinguished  volcano),  winch  lisea  matic  genus  is  a  mean  between  the  other 
3711  feet  in  perpendicular  height  from  two,  as  color  is  a  mean  between  white 
the  sea.  The  general  average  produce  of  and  black  (this  seems  to  be  a  very  poor 
sugar  for  a  series  of  years  is  16,000  hogs-  explnnation) ;  or,  lastly,  because  the  chro- 
h^ds  of  16  cwt.,  which,  as  one  half  only  niatic  genua,  by  its  semitones,  varies  and 
of  the  whole  cane  land,  or  8500  acres,  is  embellishes  the  diatonic,  thus  producmg 
Mnually  cut  (the  reminder  bemg  young  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  coloring.  In 
canes),  gives  nearly  two  hogsheads  of  16  modem  music,  the  word  chromatic  simply 
cwt.  per  acre  ibrthe  whole  of  the  land  in  means  a  succession  of  semitones,  ascend- 
rlpe  canes.  This  island  is  divided  into  ing  or  descending.  Thus  the  expressions 
nine  parishes,  and  contains  four  towns  and  chromatic  semitone  (the  interval  which  is 
liamlecs,  viz.  Basseterre,  the  present  capi-  found  between  any  given  note  and  that 
tal,  as  it  was  formeriy  that  of  the  French,  same  note  raised  by  a  sharp  or  lowered 
conl^ning  about  800  houses,  Sandy  Point,  by  a  flat),  ehromaUc  gcale,  chromatic  modu- 
Old  Road  and  Deep  Bay.  Of  these,  the  (afton,  sxe  terms  in  use. 
two  first  are  ports  of  entrj,  established  Chromb;  the  name  ofa  metal,  which, 
by  law.  The  fortifications  conast  of  combined  with  oxygen  so  as  to  be  in  the 
Charles  Fort  and  Brimstone  Hill,  both  state  of  an  acid,  was  discovered  by  Van- 
near  Sandy  Point,  three  batteries  at  Bas-  quelin,  in  an  ore  of  lead  from  Sjixsria. 
seterre,  one  at  Fig-tree  Bay,  another  at  This  metal  has  ance  been  found  combin- 
Palmetto  Pouit,  and  SMne  smaller  ones  of  od  with  iron  in  the  U.  States,  and  at  Unst, 
no  great  importance.  Population,  in  1823  one  of  tlie  Shetland  isles.  It  appears  also 
— 4,  according  to  Humboldt,  2.3,000,  of  to  be  the  coloring  principle  of  the  emerald 
whom  3500  were  free  persons,  and  19,500  and  the  ruby,  and  has  received  its  name 
slaves.  Official  value  of  imports  and  ex-  from  its  property  of  assuming  brilliant 
ports  :—                Imnoris             Erpnr's  clo^  in  the  combinations  into  which  it 

la  1809 £2156,064 133,845  ^n""^'     Chrome,  which  has  hitherto  been 

_ procured  ui  very  small  quantities,  owuig 

to  its  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen,  may 
be  obtained  by  mixing  the  oside  of  chrome 

Ohrowate  of  Iron,  or  Chromeisek-  with  charcoal,  and  exposing  the  mixture 

BTEiB,  is  a  mineral  sulelance  of  very  con-  to  the  most  intense  heal  of  a  smhli's  forge, 

riderable  interest,  as  affording  one  of  the  It  is  brittle,  of  a  grayish-white  color,  and 
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very  infuable.  Its  specific  grayitf  is  5.9,  yellow  ia  largely  manufactured  in  llie  U. 
Chrome  unites  with  osygeD  in  three  pro-  States,  at  Baltimore,  near  which  place  is 
portions,  forming  two  oxides  and  one  found  one  of  the  most  remarkable  depos- 
edd.  The  protoside  is  of  a  green  color,  its  of  ferruginous  oxide  of  chrome  in  the 
exceeding!}'  infuaibie  by  itself,  but  with  world.  The  process  consists  in  adding  a 
borax,  or  vitreous  sub^ances,  it  melts,  and  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  (or  sugar  of 
communicates  to  them  a  beautiful  emerald-  lead)  to  thorough  solution  ofchromateof 
green  color.  Indeed,  the  emerald  owes  its  potash,  trom  which  the  nitrate  of  potash 
color  to  this  oxide.  The  protoxide  is  has  been  just  separated  by  crystallization. 
employed  at  the  manufactory  of  Sevres,  The  acetate  of  lead  is  added  as  long  as 
in  Fi'ance,  to  pve  a  fine  deep-green  to  any  sediment  falls.  The  liquid  is  then 
the  enauiel  of  porcelain.  It  is  applied  filtered,  and  the  yellow  precipitate  left  oa 
without  a  flux,  and  melted  with  the  en-  the  filters,  dried  for  sale. 
aniel.  Chromic  acid,  however,  is  the  most  Chromic  Acio.  (See  Ckromc.) 
important  of  the  compounds  formed  by  Chronic  (from  xp^^^j  time) ;  a  term 
this  metal  along  witli  oxygen.  It  is  usU'  applied  to  diseases  which  are  of  long  du- 
ally prepared  tor  chemical  purposes  by  lalion,  and  mostly  without  fever.  It  is 
mixuig  solutions  of  nitrate  of^  baiytes  and  used  in  oppoation  to  the  term  acute,  which 
chromate  of  potash,  and  digesting  the  is  applied  both  to  a  pungent  pain,  and  to  a 
chromate  of  barytes  that  is  formed  indi-  disease  which  is  attended  ivith  violent 
lute  sulphuric  acid.  This  abstracts  the  symptoms,  terminates  in  a  few  days,  and 
barytes,  and  the  chrotnic  acid  is  procured,  is  attended  with  danger.  On  the  other 
by  evaporation,  in  crystals  of  a  fine  ruby-  liand,  a  chronic  disease  is  slow  in  its  prog- 
red  color.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  has  ress,  and  not  so  generally  dangerous. 
a  sour,  metallic  taste,  and  all  the  charac-  Cdkohicle,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  bis- 
ters of  a  strong  acid.  It  combines  with  tory  digested  accoriSng  to  the  order  of 
the  alkalies,  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  time.  In  this  sense,  it  differs  but  little 
forminK  salts,  many  of  which  have  veiy  from  antiah.  The  term  is  mostly  used  in 
rich  colors.  The  alkaline  chroinales  are  reference  to  the  old  histories  of  nations, 
soluble  and  crystallizable.    They  are  of  a  written  when  they  were  comparatively 

Eellow  or  red  color,  the  neutral  chromates  rude.  Chronicles  belong  to  the  sources 
sing  commonly  yellow,  and  the  bi-chro-  of  history,  and  many  have  been  handed 
mates,red  or  deep  orange.  TItebestknown  down  from  early  ages;  for  instance,  the 
of  these  is  the  bi-clux>mate  of  potash,  two  books  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  He- 
which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and,  brews,  which  belong  to  tlie  Old  Testa- 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  useful  ment.  With  many  nations,  such  chroni- 
ealts.  Tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  formed  cles  were  written  under  the  authori^  of 
is  as  follovra : — Chromate  of  iron,  or  rather  government,  and  priests,  being  the  only 
femigiuotis  oxide  of  chrome,  reduced  to  men  of  learning  among  uncultivated  tribes, 
fine  powder,  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  were  intrusted  with  this  office.  In  the 
of  mlrate  of  potash,  and  heated  strongly  eai^y  Christian  ages,  also,  clergymen  were 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  crucibles.  There-  generally  the  authors  of  the  chronicles; 
suiting  masses  are  then  repeatedly  digest-  e.  g.,  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Ciesarea,  collect- 
ed with  water,  and  the  colored  Lquids,  ed  from  other  historical  works  his  Chroni- 
which  are  slightly  Valine,  saturated  with  cle  of  ancient  history.  Hieronymus  of 
nitric  acid,  and  concentrated  by  evcqmra-  Stridon  translated  it  into  Latin,  in  the 
lioD,  till  no  more  crystals  of  nitre  can  be  fourth  century,  and  others  continued  it. 
obtained  from  them.  The  yellow  liquid,  Many  historical  woriiS  of  the  Byzantines 
oeing  now  set  aside  for  a  week  or  two,  (q.  v.)  are  also  chronicles.  We  might 
depoMts  a  copious  crop  of  crystals,  whose  mention,  likewise,  the  Alexandrine  chroni- 
form  is  that  of  a  four-sided  prism,  terrai-  cle  (Cfcranicon  p(Mcftaie),j>ubhshed  by  Du 
naled  by  dihedral  summits.  Their  color  Fresno  ;  also  the  chroiuoles  written  by 
is  an  uiiense  lemon -yellow,  with  a  slight  monks,  pariicularly  by  the  diligent  Bene- 
shade  of  orange.  100  parts  of  water  at  d)ctines,iu  themiddle  ages,  some  of  which 
60°  disaolvcs  about  48  parts;  but  boiling  embraced  the  whole  history  of  the  world, 
vrater  dissolves  almost  any  quantity.  Its  from  its  beginning  to  their  own  time  (as 
solution  in  water  decomposes  most  of  the  the  Chronicle  ofRhegino,  of  Otto  of  Freis- 
tnetaUic  salts ;  those  of  mercury,  of  a  fine  ingen,  &c.) ;  others,  the  history  of  a  cer- 
red;  copper  and  iron, of  a  reddish  brown;  tain  period  (as  Liutpraad's  History  of  his 
mlver,  dark  red ,  and  lead,  of  a  beautiful  Time,  from  691  to  946),  or  of  a  smgle  na- 
yellow  color,  now  much  used  as  a  pigment,  tion  (as  the  History  of  the  Franks,  by 
luiderthename  of  rftromeyeKou).    Chrome  Gregoiy  of  Tours;  that  of  the  Lombards. 
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by  FauluB  Diaconus ;  the  English  Chroni-  cycles,  for  the  illustration  of  hietory.   The 

cles,  hy  Stow,  &c.),  or  the  history  of  single  principal  means  for  marking  the  divisiona 

provmcea,  citiea  and  institutiona   {as  the  of  time  are  afforded  by  the  motions  of 

Chronicle  of  ilie  Abbey  of  Si,  Deiiis ;  the  the  heavenly  bodies,  particularly  the  sun 

Chronicleof  Cologne);  also  the  history  of  and  the  moon,  which  produce  the  natural 

individuals   (as   Eginhard's   Histoiy    of  division  of  time  into  years,  months  and 

Charlemagne),  and  of  single  eventa.  They  days.    The  necessities  of  life,  requiring 

have  been  published  partl^r  in  ''U'gf  col-  ^H  smaller  and  more  precise  divisions  of 

lections  (for  instance,   Scriptores  Reram.  time  (which  can  be  measured  only  by  ar- 

Germaaicmtatt),  and,  until  the  13th  and  tiJicialnieans),  gave  rise  to  hours,  minutes 

14th  centuries,  were  mostly  VFritten  in  and  seconds.    This  division  of  time  is 

Latin.    Of  many  of  them  the  authors  are  called  the  arUfidid.    Even  in  the  natural 

not  known.     In  this  case,  they  are  called  diviaon,  however,  there  is  something  ar- 

after  the  place  where  they  were  written  bitrary,  as  it  depends  solely  on  the  will 

or  where  they  were  found.  what  pohit  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 

Thesechroniclesbear  the  impression  of  bodies  shall  be  taken  as  the  point  of  be- 
their  time,  displaying  the  ignorance  and  giiming;  for  example,  in  the  annual  ro- 
credulit^  of  their  authors,  and  abounding  tation  of  the  earth,  whether  we  shall  take 
in  religious  and  moral  reflections.  We  the  longest  day  of  summer  or  the  shortest 
must  admit,  in  their  favor,  however,  that  day  of  winter.  The  first  lawgivers,  there- 
they  are  not  filled  with  political  disquisi-  fore,  fixed  the  civil  be^ning  and  end  of 
tions  and  superficial  reasoning,  of  which  the  month,  day  and  year,  and,  at  the  same 
modem  histories  afford  so  many  instances,  time  also,  the  smaller  divisions  of  these 
The  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages  were  larger  portions  of  time.  From  thissepor- 
not  written  with  the  purpose  of  supporting  ation  of  the  natural  and  artificial  or  civil 
certain  principles,  but  generally  give  sim-  division  of  time,  arises  a  division  of  chro- 
ple  fiicts ;  on  account  of  which  they  are  nology  into  mathematical,  astronomical 
preferable,  as  historical  records,  to  many  and  historicaL  Astronomical  chronology 
modem  worits.  Of  course,  they  do  not  determines  the  duration  of  the  natum 
equal  in  value  the  result  of  the  deep  re-  portions  of  time  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
searchesofaGibbonoraNiebuhr.  Young  heavenly  bodies;  historical  chronology 
men,  in  search  of  historical  knowledge,  treats  of  the  civil  diviaons  of  time,  of  the 
ought  to  apply  themselves  more  frequent-  methods  of  reckoning  time  among  difier- 
ly  to  these  sources,  and  not  trust  so  much  ent  nations,  of  ancient  periods  or  remark- 
to  thewriterswhoilrewfrom  them;  and  we  able  epochs,  &c.  It  is  obvious  tliat  each 
can  say,  from  experience,  tliat  tliey  would  of  these  divisions  of  chronology  requires 
find  them  very  interesting  reading.  (For  the  assistance  of  the  others.  All  hiscori- 
information  respecting  the  chronicles  of  cal  chronoloCT  is  grounded  on  the  ustro- 
the  middle  ages,  we  would  refer  the  read-  nomical,  which  cannot  detennine  the  du- 
er  to  the  treatises  hy  ESaler,  in  Latin,  par-  ration  of  the  periods  of  time  without  the 
ticularly  the  pre&ce  to  his  Chronica  Medii  aid  of  the  civil  division.  Mathematicians 
.Hot  (1798),  and  the  directories  of  Freher  and  astronomers  determine  the  natural 
and  Adelung.)  Chranide  is  also  often  periods  of  time  as  they  are  indicated  by 
used  as  the  title  of  nevrspapers.  The  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  is 
most  important  of  these  is  the  (London)  left  to  legators  to  determine  by  taw  on 
Homing  Chronicle,  an  excellent  paper  of  what  day  the  year  shall  begin,  how  many 
the  wli^  party.    (See  J^exospaptr.)  days  shall  constitute  a  month,  how  many 

Cmi,o>ioDisTicH,CHBOHOGBAM;averse  aweek,&c.    This  civil  regulation  is  the 

in  which  certain  of  the  letters  used  signify  foundation  of  the  calendar  (q.  v.)  or  alnia- 

Roman  numbers,  and  indicate  the  year  in  nac      Thus  far  must  astronomical  chro- 

which  the  event  happened  to  which  the  nology  he  connected  with  historical ;  but 

verse   relates  ;    e.   g.,   regea  ConCeDant  the  latter  only  can  teach  us  the  divisions 

paCeM,  where  CCDCM  make  the  num-  adopted  by  difl!erent  people.    Historical 

oer  1800.    It  is  littleused  at  present.  chronology  explains,  1.  the  form  of  tiie 

Chronolost  (compounded  of  xe^"^'  y^"^  among  different  nations,  as  it  is  reg- 

time,  and  \iyos,  discourse)  is  the  art  of  ulated  by  lawgivers,  founders  of  religions, 

measuring  time  (see  Timt\  distinguish-  and  other  founders  of  civil  socie^;   2. 

mg   its    several  constituent   parts,    such  those  events  which  are  selected  by  different 

OS  centuries,  years,  &c.,  hy  appropriate  nations  as  eras,  that  is,  as  points  fiyDm  which 

marks  and  characters,  and  adjusting  these  they  begin  their  reckoning;  e.  g.,  tiie  Yitgs 

j)arts,  in  an  orderly  manner,  to  past  trans-  of  the  Hindoos,  the  era  of  Nabouassar,  tht 

actions,  by  means  of  eras,   tpocha  and  eraoftheSeleucid£e,amongtheClialdeana 
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Syrians,  Peraans,  Egyptians;  the  creation  an  account  of  a  graduated  pendulum  for 
of  the  world,  among  the  Jews;  ihebirthof  this  purpose,  proposed  by  doctor  Robin- 
Chria,  among  Christiaiis ;  the  OlympiadB,  son ;  and  otliere  have  since  been  sold  at 
among  the  Greeks ;  tJie  building  of  Rome  the  principal  miisic-shopB  in  London. 
and  Ihe  consular  era,  amoug  (he  Romans ;  The  second  is  used  by  tuners  of  instru- 
theHegira,orfli^t  of  Mohammed,  among  ments,  to  measure  the  velocity  of  beats. 
the  Mohammedans,  &c  Aa  so  many  dil-  On  this  point,  the  reader  may  consult  doc- 
fensnt  eras  render  the  reckoninff  of  lime  tor  Smith's  Harmonics,  p.  210, 
difficult,  it,  3dly,  selects  a  form  or  the  year  Chrvsalis.  (See  PapUw.) 
and  an  era  to  which  it  refers  those  of  other  Chrtseis.  [See  ^ckiUeg.) 
nations,  and  by  which  ii  arranges  the  his-  CHEVsieprs,  a  Stoic  phiiosoither  of  Ci- 
toiy  of  all  nations  and  times.  The  Euro-  Lcia,  distinguished  for  liis  skill  in  dis- 
peaa  chronologist  and  historian  must  refer  puting.  He  was  the  principal  opposer  of 
the  eras  and  years  of  all  people  W  those  the  Epicureans,  and  is  said  to  have  -writ- 
used  in  modem  Europe.  Mathematical  ten  700  different  worita,  mostly  of  a  dia- 
and  astronomical  chronology  is  taught  in  lectical  character ;  but  of  these  no  com- 
Ihe  manuals  of  astronomy.  Among  these  plete  ■work  is  extant.  He  died,  at  a  great 
may  be  mentioned  die  Astromimiffot  La-  age,  about  206  years  B.  C. 
lande  (Sd  voL  p.  270,  3d  ed.)  The  Man-  CHsraOBERYi  (sometimes  called  CT/mo- 
ual  of  Astronomical  and  Technical  Chro-  phanc,  and,  by  the  jewellers,  Onentai 
nology  (from  the  sources)  of  D.  L.  Ideier  chiysotUe)  was,  for  a  long  time,  only 
(voL  1,  Berlin,  1825,  vol.  2,  1826)  is  an  known  as  occurring  in  semi-transparent, 
excellent  work.  This  smtmt  has  dore  rounded  pieces,  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
much  for  the  advancement  of  this  sci-  rivers,  along  with  other  species  of  gems. 
ence  by  his  extensive  researches.  (See  Thus,  in  Brazil,  it  was  found  along  with 
Epoch  and  History.)  the  diamond  and  topaz,  and  with  rubies 
Chronometeb  i  a  time-piece  of  a  pe-  and  sapphires  in  Ceylon.  Distinct  ciys- 
culiar  construction,  at  present  much  em-  tals  were  afterwards  brought  from  Siberia, 
ployed  by  navigators  m  determining  the  but  tlieir  ori^al  situation  still  remains 
longitude  at  sea.  In  general,  clironom-  unknown.  It  is  now  known  to  exist,  in 
eters  are  much  larger  than  common  beautifully  distinct  crystals,  at  two  places 
watches,  and  are  hung  in  pmbals,  in  in  the  U.  States-— at  Haddam  (Conn.)  and 
boxes  sis  or  eight  indies  square;  but  Saratoga  (N.Y.)  Tliey  are  found,  at  both 
there  are  also  many  pocket  chronometers,  these  localities,  in  a  panitic  rock.  The 
which,  externally,  have  all  the  appearance  form  of  the  crystal  i^  for  the  most  part,  a 
of  the  better  sort  of  pocket  watches,  and  right  rectangular  prism,  and  a  low,  ms- 
intemally  dilfer  from  these  only  in  the  sided  table  (with  reentering  anglesj,fbrm- 
construction  of  tlie  balance.  The  balance  edby  the  crossing  of  three  prismatic  ctys- 
and  hair-spring  are  the  principal  agents  tals.  Chtysobetyl  scratches  quartz ;  is  of 
in  regulating  the  rate  of  going  in  a  com-  an  olive-green  color,  and  vitreous  lustre, 
mon  watch,  being  to  this  what  the  pen-  and  is  often  possessed  of  a  bluish  opales- 
dulum  is  to  a  common  clock;  and  this  cence.  Specific  gmvity,  3.754.  It  is 
spring,  in  the  former,  like  the  pendulum  composed  of  alumine  68.66,  gludne  16.00, 
in  the  latter,  is  subject  to  expansions  and  silex  5.99,  protoxide  of  iron  4.73,  and  oz- 
contractions,  under  different  degrees  of  ide  of  titanium  2.66. 
heat  and  cold,  which,  of  course,  affect  the  Chrysolite  ;  a  greenish,  yellowish  or 
speed  or  rate  of  die  machine ;  and  the  brownish  stone,  sometimes  transparent, 
methods  of  correcting  diia  inaccuracy  sometimes  only  translucent,  which  pos- 
rnark  the  diffijrence  iMtween  the  watch  sesses  the  power  of  double  refraction  in  a 
(md  chronometer.  These  ^^  very  nu-  high  degree.  It  is  composed  of  silex  and 
meroua.  (See  Horologg.)  With  Ameri-  magnesia,'  The  chiysolite  employed  in 
can  navigators,  chronometers  are  more  the  arts  comes  chieny  from  the  Levant, 
common  than  with  those  of  any  other  na-  and  is  sometimes  used  in  jeweliety,  but  is 
tion.  All  the  lines  of  packets  between  not  highly  esteemed.  Werner  thinisthat 
the  U.  States  and  Europe  have  them. —  the  yellow  chrysolite  of  the  ancients  is 
An  instrument  under  the  name  of  chro-  the  modem  topaz. 

ninncfe)- is  also  used  by  musicians  for  the  CHRYsoi.oaAs,Enianuel;adistinguish- 

accurate  measurement  of  time.   Two  soils  ed  Greek  of  Constantinople,  bom  about 

iiave  been  invented  for  different  purposes,  the   middle    of  the   14th    centiiiy,  the 

The  first  supplies  the  motion  of  a  con-  first  who,  in  modem  times,  transplanted 

ductor,  and  wgularly  beats  time.     In  the  Greek  literature  into  Italy.     The  emperor 

British  Magazine  (ii.  283)  may  be  found  John  Paheologus  sent  him,  in  1391,  to 
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Italy  and  Englimd,  W  aek  for  assistance  the  following  manner; — "They  rise  will 

against  the  Turks.    Having  thus  become  the  first  crowing  of  tlie  cock,  or  at  mJil- 

Known  in  Italy,  he  returned  there,  about  nighl.     After   having   read  psalms  and 

the  year  13^5,  and  waa  appointed  profea-  hymns  in  common,  each,  in  his  separate 

sor  of  Greek  literature  at  Florence.    He  ceU,  is  occupied  in  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 

temained  ahout  three  years  in  Florence,  tures,  or  in  copying  books.    Then  they 

where  he  collected  around  him  a  great  proceed  to  church,  and,  after  masB,  return 

number  of  scholars,  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  quietly  to  their  liabilationB.     They  never 

and  excited  universal  enthusiasm  as  much  speak  to  each  other ;  their  nourislunent  is 

by  his  dignity,  and  the  grace  of  his  elocu-  bread  aod  salt ;  some  add  oil  to  it,  and  tlie 

tion,  as  oy  the  extent  of  his  learmng.  invalids  vegetables.    After  meals,  tliey  rest 

From  his    school    proceeded    Leonardo  a  few  moments,  and  then  return  to  tlieir 

Bruno,  Po^gius,  Francis  Philelphus,  and  usual  occupations.    They  till  the  ground, 

other  distinguished  revivers  of  classical  fell  wood,  make  baskets  and  clothe^Aiid 

Studies.    He  aftervrards  taughtwith  equal  wash  the  feet  of  travellera.    Their  bed  is 

success  in  Milan,  whence  the  Greek  em-  a  mat  spread  on  the  ground ;  their  dress 

Kror  Manuel,  who,  in  1400,  had  come  to  consists  of  ekins,  or  cloths  made  of  the 
ilv,  sent  for  him  to  Pavia,  Venice,  and  hair  of*goats  and  camels.  They  go  bare- 
laMly  to  Rome.  Pope  Gregory  XII  em-  footed,  have  no  pi-opeity,  and  never  pro- 
ployed  him  in  public  affaire,  and  sent  him,  nounce  ihe  words  mtiie  and  tMiu.  Undis- 
wth  othere,  to  the  council  of  Conslance,  tutbed  peace  dwells  in  their  habitations, 
where  he  died  in  1415.  He  should  not  and  a  cheerfulness  scarcely  fcnoivn  in  llie 
be  confounded  witli  his  nephew  and  com-  world."  After  four  years,  Chrysostom 
paoion  in  Italy,  John  Chrysoloras.  quitted  these  hermits  to  seek  a  still  greater 
Chrtsostom,  John,  Si. ;  a  celebrated  seclu^on.  He  dwelt  in  a  cavern,  where 
fiither  of  the  church,  boni  in  Antioch,  in  he  remained  two  years  without  lying 
the  year  344.  Secundus,  his  ftther,  had  down.  His  penance  and  wakefulness,  to- 
the  command  of  the  imperial  troops  in  gether  with  the  dampness  of  his  abode, 
Syria.  In  those  times,  eloquence  was  still  threw  him  into  a  severe  illness,  which 
die  means  of  obtaning  the  highest  honors  forced  him  to  return  to  Antioch  (3SI).  In 
in  Greece.  ChrysoMom  studied  this  art,  the  same  year,  he  was  appoiuied  deacon 
■With  Libanius,  the  most  famous  orator  of  by  the  bisliop  of  Antioch,  and,  in  386, 
his  time,  and  soon  excelled  his  master,  conseciated  priest.  He  was  chosen  vicar 
After  having  audied  philosophy  with  An-  by  tlie  same  dignitary,  and  commissioned 
draeathiuB,  he  devoted  himself  to  (he  Holy  to  preach  the  woiii  of  God  to  the  people. 
Senptw^  and  determined  upon  quitting  Till  dien,  the  bidiops  only  had  instructed 
the  world,  and  on  consecrating  his  life  to  the  people  ui  the  gospel.  His  eloquence 
God  in  the  deserts  of  Syria-  At  the  age  attracted  Jews,  heathens  and  heretics, 
of  20,  he  conducted  a  legal  case  with  ex-  He  was,  says  Sozomenes,  the  ornament 
troordinary  success;  but  he  soon  retired  of  his  church,  and  of  the  whole  East; 
fiom  public  business,  and,  by  fasting  and  when  the  emperor  Arcadius  determined, 
pi^nance,  endeavored  to  obtiun  the  mastciy  in  397,  (o  place  him  in  the  episcopal  see 
of  his  passions.  He  remained  three  yp,ars  of  Constantinople.  To  prevent  the  inhab- 
in  Anlioch.  He  was  united,  by  (he  ties  itants  of  Antioch  fi-om  oppoang  his  inten- 
of  an  intimate  friendship,  with  Basil,  The-  tions,  the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  se- 
odore,  aflervrards  bishop  of  Mopsuesta,  cretly  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  where 
and  with  Maximus,  suhsequentiy  bisiiop  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  or- 
of  Seleucia.  Theodore  having  quitted  dained  him.  He  commenced  his  official 
for  a  time  his  holy  vocation,  Chiysostom  labors  by  Umiting  the  expenses  of  his 
wrotetwobeautifulexhortationB,inorderlo  hot-se,  founded  and  supported  many  hos- 
recall  him  to  his  duty.  The  bishops  of  the  pilals,  improved  the  mraals  of  tlie  clergj', 
[Hvvinceg  hail  determined  on  electing  him  and  converted  a  number  of  heatliens  and 
or  Basil  as  bishop ;  but  Chrysostom  fled,  heretics.  He  gave  so  generoitslv  to  the 
and  concealed  himself;  consequently  Ba-  poor,  tliat  he  was  universally  called  John 
lal  was  elected,  who  compljuned,  however,  the  (dmsgiver.  He  devoted  himself  to  at- 
much  of  his  friend's  witiidrawal.  Chiys-  tendance  on  the  ack.  He  sent  bishops  as 
ostom  defended  himself  in  his  bcautifiil  missionaries  to  the  Goths,  to  ilie  Scytluans, 
vroric  on  the  office  of  priests.  He  vitm  and  to  Peraa  and  Palestine.  His  elo- 
then  only  26  years  old.  In  374,  he  retired  quence  twice  prevented  an  insurrection. 
to  ihe  anchontes  who  dwell  on  the  moun-  In  399,  Chrysostom  held  a  council  in 
tains  in  the  vicinity  of  Antioch.  He  de-  Constantinople,  at  which  several  Asiatic 
Eudbed  the  life  which  he  led  witii  tlicm  in    bishops  were  deposed  as  guilty  of  simouy 
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Sftserin,  bishop  of  Gabala,  in  Syria,  dared  his  journey,  he  arrived  there,and  contin- 
to  attack  Ohrysostom  from  the  pulpit,  and  ued  to  exert  his  pious  zeaL  He  sent  misr 
to  stir  up  the  people  agtucst  him ;  but  sionaries  to  Persia  and  Phtenicia,  and 
his  chai:ges  were  rejected  as  calumnies,  wrote  17  letters  to  Olympias,  all  of  which 
Chtyaostom  had  two  dangerous  enemies —  are  moral  dissertatioDs.  He  likewise  ad- 
the  empresti  Eudoxia,  whose  injustice  and  dressed  to  her  his  work  entitled,  "  None 
extortions  gave  cause  to  many  complaints ;  can  injure  him  who  does  not  injur*  him- 
and  Theo^liilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  self."  All  Christendom  beheld  the  pious 
who  was  jealous  of  hia  influence.  The  sufferer  with  love  and  admiration ;  at 
latter  assembled  several  bishops  at  Cbal-  which  the  emperor,  exasperated,  com- 
cedon,  who  were  to  investigate  the  com-  manded  hitn  to  be  conveyed  to  the  shoree 
plaiuls  made  against  Chrysostom,  But  he  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  to  the  town  of 
rcilised  to  appear,  alleging  th^  they  had  Pityont,  situated  on  its  most  distant  bor- 
QCted  against  the  laws  of  tlie  church ;  and,  ders.  The  ofticeis  who  hod  him  in  chai^ 
on  his  part,  assembled  40  bishops  at  Con-  obliged  the  old  man  to  perform  this  jour- 
Btantinople.  His  enemies,  however,  pre-  ney  on  foot,  with  his  head  uncovered,  in 
vailed.  His  removal  was  determined  upon,  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun ;  but  he  fell  a 
and  sanctioned  by  Arcadius,  who  banished  prey  to  exhau^on.  In  Comana,  in  Pon- 
him  from  the  country.  CluyBostom  quit-  tus,  he  was  brought  to  the  oratory  of  the 
led  the  city  secredy,  that  he  might  not  be  martyr  St.  Be^  He  put  on  white  gar- 
prevented  by  his  adherents,  and  purposed  ments,  received  the  eucharist,  uttered  a 
retiring  to  Bithynia  ;  but  the  people  fervent  prayer,  which  he  closed,  as  usual, 
threatened  a  revolt.  In  the  following  with  the  words,  "  Praise  be  to  God  for  all 
night,  an  earthquake  gave  general  alarm,  things,"  crossed  himself,  and  expired  (41)7), 
In  tliis  dilemma,  Arcadius  recalled  his  or-  63  years  old.  His  bctdy  was  interred  at 
ders,  and  Eudoxia  herself  united  Chrys-  the  Kde  of  tliat  of  St.  Basil ;  but,  in  438,  it 
ostom  to  return.  The  people  accompa-  was  conveyed  solemnly  to  Constantinople, 
nied  him  triumphantly  to  the  ci^,  his  and  there  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
enemies  fled,  and  peace  was  restored,  but  apostles,  in  the  sepulclire  of  the  emperor, 
only  for  a  short  time.  A  feast,  attended  At  a  later  period,  his  remains  were  placed 
with  many  heathen  ceremonies,  for  the  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  The  Greek 
consecration  of  a  statue,  given  by  the  em-  chimsh  celebrates  his  feast  on  the  13th  of 
press,  roused  the  zeal  of  the  archliishop,  November,  the  Roman  on  the  27th  of 
who  pubUoly  exclaimed  against  it;  and  Januaty.  The  name  of  CVy*os(om  (goid- 
Eudosia,  violently  incensed,  recalled  tlie  en-mouthed)  was  assigned  to  him,  after 
prelates  devoted  to  her  nill,  and  Chrysos-  his  death,  lo  express  the  eloquence  which 
tom  was  condemned,  although  40  bishops  he  possessed  in  so  much  greater  a  degree 
declared  themselves  in  his  favor.  Area-  than  the  otlier  fethers  of  the  chimdi, 
dius  ordered  the  soldiers  to  force  him  He  never  repeats  himself,  and  is  always 
fiT>m  the  chmuh,  which  was  profened  and  original  The  vivacity  and  power  of  his 
stained  witli  blood.  Pope  Innocent  I  ima^nation,  the  force  of  his  logic,  his 
and  the  emperor  Honorius  declared  them-  power  of  arousing  the  passions,  the  beauty 
selves  in  fiivor  of  Chiysostom,  but  Area-  and  accuracy  of  his  comparisons,  the  neat- 
diua  refused  to  assemble  the  council,  on  ness  and  puriQ"  of  his  style,  liis  clearness 
which  the  others  insisted,  and  commanded  and  sublinuiy,  place  him  on  a  level  with 
Chrysostom  peremptorily  to  retire  to  the  the  most  celebrated  Greek  authors :  the 
place  of  his  banishment  He  obeyed,  and  Christian  church  has  not  a  more  accom- 
was  conveyed  to  Nice,  in  Bithynia  (404).  plisbed  orator. — The  most  accurate  Greek 
Soon  after  his  departure,  the  church  and  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Henry  Sa^ 
the  palace  where  the  senate  used  to  as-  vilte  (1612,  9  vols.  foL) ;  tlie  most  com- 
semble  became  a  prey  to  the  flames,  plete  Greek  and  Latin,  is  that  of  Montiau- 
Many  works  of  art  were  lost  in  this  con-  Qon  (Paris,  1618,  13  vols,  fol.)  Professor 
flagration,  which  the  emperor  attributed  Neander,  at  Berlin,  has  written  a  biogra- 
to  the  friends  of  Chiysostom.  The  Isau-  phy  of  this  &ther  of  the  church,  or  rather 
nans  and  Huns  laid  waste  the  empire,  a  history  of  him  and  his  time,  entitied  S. 
Chrysostom's  return  was  universally  de-  Ckrysostomy  a  highly  esteemed  work,  full 
sired ;  Arcadius  remmued  inflexible.  Eu-  of  the  important  results  of  the  deep  re- 
doxia  died  soon  aAer  Chtysostom's  ban-  searches  of  its  learned  autiior. 
ishmenl,  after  having  fixed  upon  the  little  Chubb,  Thomas;  a  writer  in  humble 
Armenian  town  Cucusus,  in  the  wilds  of  life,  who  obtained  great  temporary  dis- 
Taunis,  for  Ids  abode.  Exhausted  by  tinction  as  a  controversialist  He  vras 
sickness,  doprivi^ons,  and  the  iatiguea  of  bom  at  Ekst  Hadhajn,  near  SaUsbury,  and 
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was  instructed  only  in  reading,  writing  probably  only  fortifications  to  secure  tl« 
and  accounts.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  conquests  of  Quito  and  Chile, 
glover,  but,  at  length,  became  journeyman  CHe<iuiSAC*,  or  La  Plata;  a  ci^  of 
to  a  tallow-chandler,  and  employed  his  South  America,  and  capital  of  Bolivia: 
leisure  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  lat.  19°  40' S.;  Ion.  66=46' W.;  population, 
fiom  the  best  English  books  which  he  18,000.  The  inhabitants  conast  of  In- 
could  procure.  In  1715,  he  pjblished  dians and  Spaniards.  Itstandson  aplf'- 
Tlie  Supremacy  of  the  Father  assailed,  environed  by  eminences,  which  defent 
&,c.,  Ibe  perspicuity  and  argunientative  from  all  winds.  Tlie  temperature  of  u.i. 
skill  of  which  obtained  for  it  much  notice,  air,  in  summer,  is  rety  mild ;  nor  is  there 
Of  course,  a  production,  aasailing  a  part  anyconsiderabledi^nnce  throughoutthe 
of  the  orthodox  &ith,  did  not  pass  without  year.  The  houses  have  one  story  besides 
reply,  and  a  controveisiaJ  wwfere  com-  the  ground  lloor.  They  are  covered  wilb 
menced,  which  lasted  as  long  as  his  life,  tiles,  and  ai'e  very  roomy  and  convenient. 
In  1730,  he  offered  to  the  world  his  with  delightfiil  gardens,  planted  with  Eu- 
thoughfs  on  a  variety  of  topics,  moral  and  ropean  fruit-trees ;  butwaterisso  scarce  as 
theological,  in  34  tracts,  collected  in  a  4to.  hardly  to  supply  the  necessary  purposes  of 
volume,  of  which  book  Pope,  in  a  letter  life,  and  is  brought  from  the  several  public 
to  Cray,  speaks  with  great  respect  Vari-  founiwns  dispersed  in  the  difierent  parts 
ous  pubUcations  followed,  e.  g.,  A  Dis-  of  the  city.— The  town  had  the  name  of 
course  concerning  Reason,  The  true  Gos-  La  Plata  from  its  being  bulk  near  silver 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ  asserted,  Inquiiy  into  mines.  It  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in 
the  Ground  and  Foundation  of  Religion,  1551,  the  place  having  then  the  title  of 
&C.,  which  manifest  his  disposition  to  el's,  and,  m  1 608,  was  ttused  to  an  arch- 
question  many  points  of  orthodoxy.  He,  bifliopric.  The  cathedral  is  large,  of  good 
however,  adhered  to  the  general  con-  architecture,  and  finely  adorned  with 
cluaon,  that  Jesus  was  sent  fium  GoJ  paintmga  and  gildings.  The  city  has  also 
as  an  instrueter  to  mankind,  and  reg  a  ura^eisity,  dedicated  to  St,  Francis  Xa- 
ularly  attended  public  worship  at  his  par  vier,  the  chairs  of  which  are  filled  indif- 
ish  church  until  his  death.  Chubb  seems  lerentlj  with  secular  clergy  or  laymen ; 
never  to  have  sought  to  emei^  from  the  but  the  rector  was  formerly  always  a 
humble  condition  in  which  fortune  had  Je<!Uit 
placed  him,  although  he  met  with  lome  Chiir.  (See  Coire.) 
powerful  patrons.  He  died  suddenly  m  Chirch  is,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
February,  1747,  aged  68.  word,  the  collective  body  of  those  who 
Chvlucanas  ;  the  name  -of  an  ancient  declare  themselves  to  be  followers  of 
ruined  city  of  Peru,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Christ.  In  this  sense,  the  founder  of  the 
Coidilleias,attheheightof8943teeiaboTe  church  is  Jesus  Christ  himself;  for, 
the  level  ofthe  sea,  and  on  the  Paramo  of  though  his  followers  did  not  separate 
Chulucanas,  between  the  Indian  villages  themselves  from  the  community  of  the 
of  Ayavaca  and  Guancabamba.  Hum-  synagogue  until  after  his  death,  yet  he 
boldt  says,  that  the  great  causey  of  the  had,  by  preaching  a  doctrine  essentially 
Incas,  lined  with  frwstone— one  of  the  diflerent  trom  Judaism,  and  by  collecting 
most  usefiil  and  stupendous  works  ever  disciples  and  friends  around  him,  laid  tlie 
executed  by  man,  and  which  may  be  foimdation  of  a  new  reli^ons  body. 
compared  vrith  the  finest  Roman  roads — is  Moreover,  he  ordered  his  disciples,  at  the 
still  m  good  preservation,  between  Chulu-  time  of  his  depaiture  &ora  the  wotid,  to  go 
canas,  Guamani  and  Sagique;  and  Fran-  forth  and  preach  the  gospel  through  the 
Cisco  Coreal  found  it  perfect  in  two  other  earth,  and  established  two  religious  cere- 
places,  and  states  that  it  yields  in  nothing  monies,  by  which  his  followers           '    ' 


._   ._. .         t  magnificent  European  road,  distinguished.    These  ci 

It  nma  from  Quito,  through  Cuzco,  to  La  ny  have  thought,  must  be  taken  as  indi- 

Plata,  or  from  the  equator  to  20°  of  S.  lat-  eating  his  intention  to  found  a   chureh, 

iiude.     On  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  Judaism,  too,  may  be  considered  as  having 

wherever  tiiis  road  passes,  ruins  of  great  paved  the  way  (or  the  establishment  of  a 

buildings  are  every  where  seen.     Hum-  Christian  church   or  organized  reli^ous 

boldt   counted  nine  in  less  than  half  a  de-  commimity. — £ut  the  word  church  is  not 

gree  of  latitude ;  and  Pedio  de  Cieca  de  so  often  taken  in  tlie  sense  just  described 

Leon,  who  wrote  in  1541,  describes  sev-  as  in  a  much  nanower  one,  in  which  it 

eral  which  he  saw  in  the  province  of  Los  signifies  a  body  of  Christians,  which  dif- 

Canares.     They  are  now  called,  by  the  fers  in  doctrines,  constitution  and  usages 

Peruvians,  palaces  qf  the  htcas,  but  were  from  the  remainder.    From  the  11th  cen- 
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tucy,  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Christians  tion  of  their  p1ac»  of  worehip,  seem  to 
were  separated  from  the  Latin  Christians,  have  had  almost  oxcluaively  in  view  the 
or  Christians  of  the  West;  and  thus  orig-  accommodation  of  the  hearers,  particiilar- 
inated  the  difierence  between  the  Greek  ly  in  England  and  America.  This  fact  is 
Catholic  church,  whose  chief  is  the  patri-  easily  explained  from  the  circumstance  that 
arch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Roman  they  do  not  celebrate,  in  their  churchy 
Catholic  vhurch,  whose  chief  is  the  Roman  divine  service,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
bishop,  or  the  pope.  In  the  16ch  uen-  Catholics  use  the  phrase,  but  chietly  meet 
tur^,  the  refoimation  caused  another  di-  to  hear  the  ETible  expired  to  them,  and 
vision  in  the  Western  church,  one  part  of  to  be  instnicted  in  llieir  duties  ;  on  ac- 
ita  members  seceding  &om  the  govern-  count  of  which  the  chiUTiheB  of  a  large 
meut  of  the  Romaji  see,  and  adopting  dif-  pojtion  of  Protestants  are  often,  or  even 
ferent  doctrines  from  tliose  professed  by  the  usually,  called  meeting-hotties,  and  dieir 
rest.  Thus  arose  the  difference  between  sermons  rfMcwirjes.— In  New  England, 
the  Cathohc  and  Protestant  churches.  It  the  word  dmrch  is  used  to  denote  the 
might  reasonably  be  asked,  whether  some  members  of  a  religious  society,  who  have 
Protestant  sects  do  not  differ  from  each  made  a  public  profession  of  the  Christian 
other  as  much  as  from  the  Catholic  religion,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
church ;  for  instance,  the  Quakers  from  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  reU- 
tlie  English  Episcopal  church.  But,  for  ^oiis  society,  who  have  not  made  such  a 
the  purpose  of  this  article,  it  is  BUfficient  proiession.^ — There  are  various  deriva- 
that,  in  the  common  use  of  language,  tionsofthe  wordcAiirc^  which,  of  course, 
they  are  all  called  Protestants.  There  has  the  same  ori^n  with  he  German 
is,  moreover,  one  point  which  distin-  Kirche,  and  the  Scottish  Mrk.  Some  de- 
guishes  all  Protestant  sects,  or  the  whole  rive  it  from  the  Greek  rujiisiii',  from  Kvtioi, 
Protestant  church,  from  the  two  Catholic  lord,  a  l.ouae  appropriated  fcr  the  service 
ones,  namely,  that  the  Protestants  declare  of  the  Lord.  OUieis  think  the  German 
the  Bible  their  only  ground  of  belief  and  word  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  tctksui, 
permit  it  to  be  freely  read  and  examined  in  which  case  it  would  be  derived  from 
into. — In  a  third  sense,  the  word  ckiirch  kiiren,  to  elect,  and  imply  the  idea  of  the 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  whole  Christian  elect  people  of  God. 
commimity  of  a  countty,  e.  g.,  the  French  As  it  is  the  natural  course  of  tilings  that 
church,  Itahan  church,  &c. — In  a  fourth  the  different  branches,  powers,  or,  in  gen- 
sense,  this  word  agnifies  tlie  building  in  eral,theconiponenCpartsofeveryestabiish- 
which  Christians  assemble  for  the  worsliip  meut,  are  at  first  eonfounded,  and  separated 
of  God.  The  Chi'islians  of  the  1st  centu-  only  by  degrees,  with  the  progress  of  im- 
ry  worshipped  in  piivate  houses,  or  in  the  provement,  and  after  long  struggles,  so  it 
open  tuT,  m  remote  places,  because  they  has  been  with  tlie  church  and  the  state, 
■were  not  acbnowledged  by  the  state,  and  The  violent  contentions  which  took  place 
■\vere  often  persecuted.  It  wasnot  till  the  at  first  between  the  emperor  of  Germany 
3d  centuiy,  that  tiiey  could  venture  to  give  who  considered  himself  emperor  of  Chris- 
more  pubhcity  to  their  service,  and  to  tendom,  and  the  pope,  were  repeated  in 
build  churches.  Since  the  4(h  century,  many  countries,  and  still  continue  in  some. 
the  churches  have  become  large  and  mag-  It  wouldfar  exceed  our  limits  to  give  even 
nificenl  edifices.  Such  were  erected  by  asketchof  tiiesedisputes,  andofthe  theo- 
Constantine  andj  more  pnrticuWly,  by  ries  which  have  been  advanced  on  the 
Theodosius  and  Justinian.  Many  heathen  different  sides  respecting  this  question ; 
temples,  also,  were  changed  into  Chiistian  we  will  only  mention,  that,  in  all  Protes- 
churches.  In  the  middle  ages,  many  tant  countries,  the  monarchs  have  usurped 
splenSd  edifices  were  erected  for  the  jier-  the  highest  eccleaastical  power,  without 
formance  of  divine  service,  which,  in  any  support  from  history  or  Scripture, 
loffiness  and  grandeur,  were  never  Bur-  Three  equally  untenable  tiieories  have 
passed.  Some  of  the  most  &mous  beenadvancedtojustifytiiisassumption: — 
churches  at  present  are  St.  Peter's,  at  J.  theepu<:o^>w«fe»t,socalled,accor(ling 
Borne ;  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris ;  St.  Ste-  to  which  tiie  episcopal  ridita  are  said  to 
phen's,  at  Vienna;  the  church  of  Isaac,  at  have  been  transferred  to  the  sovereign  hy 
St.  Petersburg ;  the  minsteis  at  Strasburg  the  refonnation ;  3.  the  territarial  syattm, 
and  Cologne;  and  St.  Paul's  chui^h,in  which  maintains  that  the  worldly  ruler  is, 
London.  (See  Cotteirols.)  Excepting  ipso  fado,  spiritual  chief  of  the  church 
the  last  mentioned  edifice,  Protestantistn  of  his  country  ;  3.  the  coUegial  si/stem, 
nas  produced  no  very  splendid  church,  which  considerslhe  members  of  a  church 
n  feet,  the  Protestants,  m  the  construe-    as  a  socie^,  whose  rights  rest  upon  a  con- 
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tract,  by  which  a  part  of  them  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  sovereign.  History 
and  reason  prove  how  unfounded  these 
theories  are,  which  are  properly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  defences  of  usurpation.  The 
United  Stales  of  America  are  the  only 
Christian  couDtry  in  which  there  is  no 
established  religion ;  but,  notwithstanding 
all  the  advantages  springuig  fi'ojn  this 
state  of  things,  it  is  not  entirely  free  from 
eviis.— The  revenue  of  the  church  is  a 
subject  of  gjeat  importance  in  political 
economy.  The  following  table,  showing 
the  annual  amount  of  the  income  of  the 
clei^  in  all  pans  of  the  Christian  world, 
i»  copied  from  the  Catholic  Miscellany. 
It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  revenue  of 
the  clergy  of  Great  Britain,  according  to 
this  statement,  is  greater,  by  £44,000  ster- 
ling, than  that  of  all  the  other  Christian 
clergy  in  the  known  world  ;  while  the 
number  of  hearers  attending  on  their  min- 
istry, compared  vrilh  the  aggregate  num- 
ber belonging  to  the  Christian  flocks  in 
other  nations,  iiS  as  1  to  %. 

Amount.      Hearers. 
French  Catholic  and  Prot- 

it  churches,      £1,050,000     30,000,000 


United  Stales, 
Spain,  )  ^^;,^^f  J 
Portugal,  i^Htitimm-i 
Hungary,  Catholics, 

Caivinists, 

Lutherans, 

Italy, 

Switzerland, 


9,600,( 
,000,000     11,000,000 
800,000       3,000,000 
220,000       3,000,000 


776,000  19,391,000 

950,000  16,9]S,00O 

87,000  1,720,000 

527,000  10,563,000 

765,000  12,765,000 

160,000  2,000,000 

105,000  3,000,000 

119,000  1,700,000 

338,000  3,371,000 

Russia,  Greek  church,    610,000  84,000,000 

Cath.  and  Luth.,  480,000  8,000,000 

Cbristiaos  in  Turkey,      180,000  6,000,000 


Netheriaods, 

Denmark, 

Sweden, 


£8,852,000  198,728,000 


^"anrirolTnd*''  }        8,896,000 
Ii.come  of  the  eslab-  J 

Ushed  clergy  of  f    „  ..,  nna 

«ie  whole  Chris-  /    »>«5-.''"« 

Han  world  beside,  } 
Balance   in 

the  English  clergy,  ] 


i  £44,000 


Church,  Eastern.  {B<ie  Greek  Church.) 
Church  or  Esola^jd.    (See  Eii^hind, 
IViurck  of.) 
Chcrch,  Greek.     {See  Greek  Church.) 


Church,  Latih,  or  Western.  (See 
Soman  CalMte  Church.) 

Church,  Rohan  Catholic.  (See  ifo- 
man  Catholic  Church.) 

Chubch,  Fathers  of  the  (poire*  ec- 
clesiaf ;  teachers  and  wriieis  of  the  aiicicnl 
diurch,  who  flourished  after  the  time  of 
the  ap<»tles  and  apostolic  fathers  (the  im- 
mediate disciples  of  the  apostles),  Irom  the 
2d  to  the  6tb  century.  This  name  is  also 
sometimes  ^en  to  the  teachets  and 
wiitera  of  the  following  centuries,  down  to 
the  schoolmen,  who  begin  with  the  ISth 
centuiy.  A  Iw^e  number  of  their  writ- 
ings have  been  preserved,  and  have  been 
Eubiished  by  modem  scholars.  The 
nowledge  of  their  hves  and  their  works 
constitutes  a  particular  science,  called  pa- 
tristics.  The  fethers  of  the  church  intro- 
duced tlie  Greek  and  Roman  learning  into 
Christian  treatises,  and  many  of  them 
were  as  able  as  they  were  learned.  Most 
of  the  earlier  fethers  of  the  church,  bo- 
fore  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  were 
rhetoricians  or  advocates,  which  accounts 
for  several  peculiarities,  as  well  in  theii 
nicthod  of  disputing  as  in  their  style.  The 
object  of  tliejr  writings  is  to  defend  the 
Christian  religion  ana  the  Christian  com- 
munity, refiite  the  Jews,  pagans  and  here- 
tics, explain  the  Holy  Scriptures,  set  forth 
the  doctrines  of  theu*  faith,  and  the  rule& 
of  their  morality,  also  the  histotyof  Chris- 
tiaiiii^  and  the  Christian  chtm;h,  and  im- 
part mstruction  to  the  people.  The  con- 
tents of  these  writings,  therefore,  are  apol- 
ogetic, exegetic,  dogmatic,  moral,  histori- 
cal, polemical,  or  ascetic.  The  fathers  of 
the  church  are  divided  into  two  chief 
classes,  Latin  and  Greek.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated among  the  Greek  &thers  are, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  first  who  phi- 
losophized on  Christianity;  Origen,  dis- 
tinguislied  for  his  hotnilies  and  his  apolo- 
getic and  exegetic  writinge ;  Euseoius, 
who  vrrote  the  first  history  of  Christianity ; 
Athanasius,  who  had  a  decided  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Christian  dog- 
mas ;  and  Chrysostom,  the  most  admired 
of  the  ancient  Christian  oralois.  The 
most  distinguished  among  the  Latin  fa- 
thers are,  Tertullian,  a  writer  of  great 
originality ;  Augustine,  a  man  of  a  pe- 
culiar and  vehement  mind,  (he  oracle  of 
the  Western  church;  Ambrose,  disiin- 
guisiied  OS  a  Christian  orator ;  and  Jerome, 
a  man  of  much  learning,  and  particularly 
happy  in  explaining  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
whose  eflbrts,  however,  contributed  much 
to  awaken  in  the  West  an  admiration  for 
the  renunciation  of  the  world  and  the 
celibacy  of  jirieste.      The  fatliers  of  iho 
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of  their  works  have  beeuiransJated,  We  the  assent  of  the  Romans  and  GennaiiB, 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  tliat  tiiey  are  loo  antipopes  were  elected  by  tlie  latter,  and 
litde  studied  in  Eng;land,  as  weU  as  in  the  tlie  weltare  of  the  church,  as  well  asofthe 
U.  States,  coniajniug,  as  tliey  do,  gi^eat  state,  suffered  by  their  mutual  hostiiities. 
stores  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  early  The  return  of  (lie  popes  to  Rome  was  fii- 
histoiy  of  Christianity,  and  elucidating  its  vorahle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
character.  The  work  of  doctor  Neander,  power,  although  the  German  councils  of- 
De«kti!u.rdigkdten  aas  der  Geadachte  des  ten  expressed  themselves  in  bold  and  in- 
ChriaU^kmM  und  iks  CliristUchen  j!rf6eiw  dependent  language.  Julius  II  added 
(Berhn,  1823 — 6),  in  which  great  use  has  Bologna  to  the  papal  dominions  in  1513, 
been  made  of  the  writings  of  the  fetheiB,  and  Ancona  in  1532,  The  Venetians 
aSbrds  abundant  evidence  of  their  value,  were  obliged  to  cede  Ravenna.  Ferrora 
Chdrch  Mosic.  (See  Music,  Sacred.)  was  wrested  from  Modena  in  1S98,  and 
Church,  States  or  the;  the  pope's  Urbino  was  bequeathed  to  the  papal  chair, 
dominions  In  Italy.  They  originated  with  in  1626,  by  its  last  duke,  Francis  Maria,  of 
the  grant  of  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  in  the  house  of  Rovera,  At  the  same  time, 
754,  who  bestowed  on  Stephen  H,  bishop  the  popes  lost  a  great  part  of  their  tempo- 
of  Rome,  some  districts,  which  the  Lorn-  ral  and  sjiiritual  influence,  to  the  diminu- 
bards,  agiunst  whom  Stephen  II  solicited  tion  of  which  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Pepin's  asaatance,  had  taken  from  tlie  reformation  flvm  the  year  1517,  greatly 
exarchate.  Charlemagne  confirmed  this  contributed.  The  wise  administration  of 
grant  in  774,  and,  in  return,  received  the  Sixtua  V  restored  mtemal  order  towards 
title  of  ^miin  emperor  from  Leo  III,  in  the  end  of  the  IGtli  century  ;  but  the  ex- 
800.  The  suspicious  eharters  of  Louis-le-  iravaganee  and  family  partialities  of  hia 
Dibonnaire,  Otbo  I  and  Henry  II,  the  successors  crealed  fresh  disorder.  Clem- 
genuineness  of  which  the  papal  chamber-  cut  XIV  was  forced  to  abolish  the  order 
tain,  Marino  M^nt,  has  lately  (Rome,  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1773.  Subsequendy, 
1832)  endeavored  to  establish,  are  the  only  Naples  renounced  her  feudal  obligations 
proofsof  tliese  grants  of  Pepin  and  Charle-  to  the  papal  chair,  and  even  the  joumey 
magne  to  the  popes.  The  tempore  now-  of  Pius  VI  to  Vienna,  in  1782,  could  not 
er  of  the  popes  over  the  States  of  the  pieventlhegreatchanges  which  Joseph  II 
Church,  or  the  dominion  of  St.  Peter,  is  was  making  in  the  ecclesiastical  aflairs  of 
founded  on  these  docuraenis,  of  which  his  kingdom.  Afler  the  successes  of  the 
there  only  exists  a  copy,  received  of  the  French  in  Italy,  the  pojie  was  forced,  at  the 
pwai  chamberlain  Cancio,  tovrards  the  peace  of  Tolcntino,  Fehi  13,1797,  to  cede 
ena  ofthe  ISlh  century.  Thevrise  policy  Aviaion  to  France,  and  Romagna,  Bologna 
of  the  popes,  in  conferring  favors  on  the  andFerraratothe  CisalpinerepubUc  An 
Normans  in  Lower  Italy,  secured  to  them,  insurrection  in  Rome  against  the  French, 
in  these  vassals,  stanch  protectors  of  the  Dec.  28,  1797,  caused  the  occujiarion  of 
holy  see.  The  structure  of  the  papal  the  city,  Feb.  10, 1798,  and  the  annesa- 
powerwas  fully  completed  in  1075,  under  tionof  the  States  of  the  Church  to  tlie  Ro- 
Gregory  VII.  Tlie  crusades  contributed  man  republic.  Pius  VI  died  in  France, 
more  to  promote  the  views  of  the  popes  in  The  victories  of  the  Russians  and  Ausiri- 
the  commencement  thim  in  the  sequel,  ans  in  Italy  favored  the  election  of  pope 
The  dominions  of  Matiiilda  (q.  v.)  were  Pius  VH,  March  14,  1800,  who,  under 
added  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  the  protection  of  Austrian  troops,  took 
the  popes  mtuntmned  possession  of  them  possession  of  Rome.  By  the  concordat 
against  all  the  cliums  of  the  German  em-  concluded,  in  1801,  with  the  first  consul 
perots.  The  papal  chtur  removed  a  dan-  of  the  French  repubhc,  the  pope  again 
gerous  neighbor  belonging  to  the  house  lost  a  great  part  of  his  temporal  power. 
of  Hobenstaufen,  by  raising  the  house  of  In  1807,  the  holy  lather  was  ui^ed  to  in- 
Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  in  the  troduce  the  CorfejVo^i^on,  and  to  declare 
year  1365.  The  Wraimy  of  ^e  heads  of  war  against  England.  He  refused;  and,  on 
the  church,  added  to  their  comipt  life,  at  the  3d  of  April,  France  was  declared  tube 
li^t  provoked  the  Romans  to  opposition,  at  war  with  the  pope,  and  the  provinces 
and  the  popes  were  obliged  to  transfer  of  Ancona,  Urbiuo,  Macerata  and  Came 
their  readence,  ftom  1305  till  1376,  to  rino  vrere  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
Avignon,  which  Clement  VI  bought  of  Thepossesaonsof  the  church  beyond  the 
Joanna,  queen  of  Naples  and  countess  of  Apennines  were  all  that  remaned  to  the 
Provence,  in  1348.     As  the  choice  of  the  pope.    (See  the  corresiiondenco  of  Piua 
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Vn  with  Napoleon,  in  Staudlin'a/fisimcoi  the    five   ports,    Rome,   Civifi   Vecchla, 

Arthives   of  the    Staits  of  the    Church,  Ancio,  Teri'acino  and  Ancona,  of  which 

1  voL,  1815.)    Feb.  3,  1808,  a  Freuch  1053  belonged  lo  The  papal,  and  2367  to 

coqB  of  8000  men  entered  Rome;   the  the  other  Italian  states.    The  fiur  of  Sini- 

remaiiider  of  the  papal  states  were  added  gagha  is  much  frequented. 
to  France,  and  a  pension  of  3,000,000  of       Church,  Benjamin,  who  distinguished 

ftaiics  settled  on  the  pope,  whose  ecclesi-  himself  in  the  Indian  wars  of  New  Eng- 

astical  power  waa  to  conlinue.    The  de-  land,  wasbomat  Du3ihury,MaBsachusetts, 

creeofMay  17,1809,atlenethputanend  in  1639.    He  was  one  of  the  most  active 

to  the  eccle»astical  state.     The  pope  was  and  indefatigable  opponents  of  the  Indian 

detained  in  Fiance  until  the  events  of  ltingPhilip,and  was  once  very  near  losing 

1814  agtun  permitted  himtotake  posses-  his  life,  wmleinpiu-suitof  him.    He  com- 

siou  of  his  stales.    (See  Piu»  VU)    The  manded  die  party  which  killed  Philip,  in 

Statcsof  iheChurch(iS(aio<MttCfiiesa) —  August,  1676.     In  1704,  the  spirit  of  the 

17,185  square  mil^  with  2,460,000  inhab-  old  warrior  was  roused  by  the  burning  of 

itaits,  occupying  90  towns,  313  market-  Deerfield,andheimmediatelyrode70miieB 

places,  and  3500  villages — are  situated  in  on  horseback,  to  tender  liis  services  to  gov- 

the  centre  of  Italy,  fotween  Lombardy,  emorDudley,  Theofferbeing accepted, he 

Tuscany,  Naples,  and  the  Tuscan  and  undertook  an  expedition  agauist  the  east* 

Adriatic  seas.      The   Apennines  (which  em  shore  of  New  England,  and  inflicted 

include  the  Somnia,  6800  ft.,  and  Yelino,  con^derable  injury  upon  the  French  and 


7872  ft.  high)  traverse  the  country  from  Indians,  The  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel, 
N.  W.  to  S,  E,  The  rivers  are  small,  with  occasioned  by  a  fell  from  his  horse,  put  an 
the  exception  of  the  Po  (which  touches  the    end  to  his  life,  Jan.  17, 1718,  in  the  78th 


northern  boundary,  and  forms  the  marshes  year  of  his  age.    He  published  a  ni 

of  Commachio)  and  its  branches.     The  of  king  Philip's  war,  1716;   and  left  a 

most  considerable  ia  the  Tiber,  navigable  character  of  great  integrity  and  piety. 

from  Perugia.     Pope  Leo  XII  (Genga)  Churchill, John,dukeofMarlborough, 

reigned  from   1893  till    Feb.   15,   1839.  a  distinguished  mneral  and  statesman,  was 

Pius  VIII  (cardinal  Castiglione)  succeed-  the  son  of  air  Winston  Churchill,  and  was 

ed  him.    The   revenue  is   eMimated  at  bom  at  Ashe,  m  Devonshire,  in  1650.    He 

13  millions,  and  the  national  debt  at  200  received  his  education  at  home,  under  a 

millions  of  florins.    There  is  a  standing  clergyman,  from  whom  he  derived  bttie 

armyof  9000  men.    The  navy  consists  of  instruction,  but  imbibed  a  strong  attach- 

3  frigates  and  a  few  small  vessels.    The  ment  for  the  church  of  England.     At  the 

emperor  of  Austria  has  the  right  to  garri-  age  of  12,  he  was  taken  to  court,  and 

son  the  citadel  of  Ferrara.     Internal  tran-  became  page  to  the  duke  of  York,  and,  at 

Quillity   is  not  yet  restored.    In  1816,  16,  received  from  him  a  pair  of  colors. 

the  States  of  the  Church,  with  the  excep-  The  fiist  engagement  at  which  he  was 

tion  of  Rome,  Tivoli  and  Subiaoo,  which  present  was  the  siege  of  Tangier,  which 

are  under  the  immediate  administration  of  seems  w  have  decided  him  in  his  clioice 

the  pope,  were  divided  into  17  delegations,  of  a  profession.    On  his  return,  he  re- 

which,  when  imder  the  govenunent  of  mained  for  some  time  about  the  court, 

cai'dinals,  are   caUed  legaiions.      Frotes-  and,  being  very  handsome,  was  a  great 

tant^  Greeks  and  Jews  are  tolerated.   The  favorite    with    the    ladies    there.     The 

religious  orders  and  the  Jesuits  have  been  king's  mistress,  the  duchess  of  Cleveland, 

reestablished,   as  was  also,  in  1826,  the  in  particular,  was  much  attached  to  him, 

university  of  Urbino,    This  fertile  coun-  and  presented  him  with  £5,000,   with 

try  is  not  very  well  governed.     It  pro-  which  he  purchased  a  hfe  annuity.     In 

duces  all  kinds  of  com,  tlie  finest  fituis,  1672,  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Mon- 

Buch  as  oran^s,  lemons,  figs,  dates,  &c. ;  mouth,  as  captain  of  grenadiers,  when  the 

a  great  quantity  of  oil,  good  wines,  and  dukewentwithabo45'of  auxihariestothe 

mulberries,  &«.    The  hSls  are  covered  continent,  to  asast  the  French  against  the 

vrith  thick  forests ;   the  flnest  marble  is  Dutch.    He  ^ere  fought  under  liie  great 

found  here ;  and  there  are,  likewise,  traces  Turenne,  with  whom  he  went  by  the 

of  various  metals ;  but  these  advantages  name  of  the  hawUome  EnglMmrm.    At 

are  not  sufiiciently  estimated.    Mining  is  the  siege  of  Maestricbt,  he  distinguished 

wot  known;  agriculture  is  neglected ;  but  himself  so  highly  as  to  obtain  the  public 

the  breeding  of  cattie  and  sheep  is  more  thanks  of  the  king  of  France.    On  his  re- 

carefuiiy  attended  to.    Manufactures  are  turn  to  England,  he  was  made  lieutenant- 

imited  to  Rome,  Bologna,  Ancona   and  colonel ;  also  gentleman  of  the  bed-oham- 

Kori-ia.     Ill  1824,  3630  vessels  entered  her  and  master  of  the  robes  to  the  duke 
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of  York,  ■whom,  in  1679,  he  accompanied  kept  away  fVom  court ;  and,  dded  by  his 
to  the  Netheriands,  aud  aftenvanis,  in  countess,  exerted  great  influence  over  the 
1630,  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  mucti  piincesH  Anne,  which  circumstance,  ijer- 
no^ced  by  those  who  vrished  to  pay  their  haps,  prevented  bis  intrigues  from  being 
court  to  the  duke.  In  1680,  be  bad  a  strictly  esamiaed.  On  the  death  of  queen 
regiment  of  dragoons  presented  to  him,  Mary,  he  was  niade  a  privy  counsellor,  and 
and  married  miss  Sarah  Jennings,  a  lady  appointed  governor  to  the  young  duke  of 
of  great  beauty  and  good  family,  an  at-  Gloucester;  and,  in  1700,  was  created  by 
tendant  upon  tbe  princess,  afterwards  king  William  commander-in-chief  of  tbe 
queen,  Anne.  By  this  union  he  materially  English  forces  in  Holland,  and  also  anibas- 
strenglhened  his  interest  at  court,  his  lady  sador  plenipotentiary  to  the  States-Gen- 
proving  a  valuable  helpmate  in  all  he  eraL  Still  greater  honors  awaited  bim  on 
schemes  for  advancement  In  1682,  he  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  in  1702, 
was  shipwrecked,  vritli  tlie  duke  of  Yoik,  when  he  was  created  captain-general  of 
in  their  passage  to  Scotland ;  on  which  all  the  forces  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
event  he  received  a  great  proof  of  the  sent  plenipotentiary  to  the  Hague,  where 
duke's  regard,  who  used  every  effort  to  he  was  also  made  captain-general  by  the 
eave  him,  while  many  persons  of  quality  States,  In  the  campaign  of  the  same 
perished.  In  the  same  year,  through  the  year,  he  took  several  strong  towns,  among 
mierest  of  his  master,  be  obtained  the  title  which  was  Liege,  for  which  be  received 
of  baron  of  Ikemovth,  and  a  colonelcy  in  the  thanks  of  both  houses,  and  was  created 
the  guards.  On  the  accession  of  James  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  a  pension 
n,  be  was  sent  aTOl)a3Bador  to  France,  and,  granted,  by  the  queen,  for  bis  life;  and 
Boon  after  his  return,  vras  created  baroa  moreover,  carried  a  motion  for  tlie  aug- 
Churchill  of  Sundridge,  and,  the  same  mentation  of  tbe  army  abroad,  by  taking 
year,  suppressed  the  rei>eUion  of  the  duke  10,000  foreign  soldiers  into  British  pay. 
of  Momnouth.  During  the  remainder  of  The  femous  battle  of  Hochst&dt,  or  Blen- 
this  reign,  he  acted  with  great  prudence  heim,  was  fought  on  the  3d  of  August, 
and  a  strict  attention  lo  Ins  own  interest,  1704,  between  the  allied  army,  corn- 
end,  OH  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  manded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
joined  bim  at  Axminster,  with  the  duke  prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  and  Ba- 
of  Grafton,  and  some  other  officers.  His  varians,  beaded  by  marslial  Tallard  and 
conduct  in  this  affair  has  been  severely  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  The  victory  was 
censured  as  imgrateful;  but  his  own  apol-  complete;  Tallard  was  taken  prisoner, 
ogy  (and  liere  is  no  reason  to  dispute  it)  and  the  electorate  of  Bavaria  became  the 
was  bis  attachment  to  tlie  Protestant  prize  of  the  conquerors.  The  nation  tes- 
cause,  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  tified  its  gratitude  to  tbe  duke  by  the  pfta 
On  the  acces^on  of  William  and  Maiy,  ofthehonorof  Woodsfockandhumiredof 
in  1689,  he  was  rewarded  for  his  zeal  in  Wotton,  and  erected  a  palace  for  him,  one 
their  cause  by  die  earldom  of  Marll)orough,  of  the  finest  seats  in  the  kingdom.  Med- 
and  appointed  conunander-in-chief  of  uie  als  were  struck  in  honor  of  tht  event, 
English  army  in  the  Low  Countries.  Tlie  which  Addison  also  celebrated  in  bis 
following  year,  he  served  ill  Ireland,  where  poem  of  the  Camptugn.  After  the  next 
he  reduced  Corii,  and  other  places.  In  campaign,  which  was  inactive,  he  vialed 
16^  he  experienced  a  great  reverse  in  his  the  courts  of  Berlin,  Hanover  and  Venice, 
sudden  dismissal  from  all  bis  employ-  and  his  conciliating  mannera,  great  pru- 
ments,  followed  by  liis  commitment  to  tlie  dence,  and  perfect  command  of  himself, 
Tower  on  the  cbarge  of  high  treason.  He  contributed  to  render  bim  as  successful  in 
soon  obtmned  his  release ;  but  the  evi-  his  negotiations  as  in  the  field.  The  new 
dence  against  bim  was  never  legally  pro-  emperor,  Joseph,  invested  him  with  the 
duced,  and  the  author  of  the  accusations,  title  of  prince  of  the  empire,  which  was 
then  a  prisoner,  being  convicted  of  pequ-  accompanied  by  a  present  of  the  princi- 
ly,  he  was  entirely  acquitted.  By  tbe  pality  of  Mindelheim.  On  the  victory  of 
[Hiblication  of  Mr.  Macpherson's  state-pa-  Kannllies,  a  bill  was  passed  to  settle  his 
jwrs,  however,  it  appears  that  the  suspi-  honors  upon  the  male  and  female  issue 
cions  were  not  alto^ther  without  founda-  of  his  dau^ters.  He  next  visited  tbe 
tion,  and  that  a  correspondence  probably  German  courts  in  the  alliance,  and  waited 
existed  between  theeari  of  Marlborough  uponCharlesXnofSweden,ihenin8axo- 
and  lord  Godolphin,  having  for  its  object  ny.  His  reception  was  cold  and  reser^'ed, 
tliereswraiionoftbebanishedking.  How-  yet  he  liad  sufficient  penetration  to  jwr- 
ever  this  may  have  been,  during  the  life  ceive  that  the  king  would  not  interfere 
of  queen  Mary,  the  earl  seems  to  have  with  the  allied  powers.    In  ttie  camnaigii 
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of  1707,  his  antagonist  was  the  &mau9  mtheramnnof  solid  sense  thanof  genius, 
duke  de  Vendfime,  over  whom  he  gained,  and  was  gifted  widi  great  coolness  and 
no  advantage.  He  was  also  disappointed  selt^possession.  He  was  not  even  mod- 
in  his  endeavors  lo  rouse  the  confederacy  erately  conversant  in  literature,  but  so  well 
into  more  activity.  On  his  return  to  Eng-  versed  in  all  courtly  arte,  tiiat  he  always 
land,  he  found  ^at  the  duchess  was  out  of  acquitted  himself  wrth  honor  in  tbe  deli- 
favor  with  the  queen  ;  and  though  he  was  cate  negotiations  in  wljich  he  was  em- 
received  witli  Uie  usual  attentions,  yet  it  ployed.  His  proficiency  in  the  zracee  is 
was  evident  his  popularity  at  court  was  said  by  lord  Cliesteriield  to  have  oeen  tlie 
on  the  decline.  In  1708,  in  conjunction  chief  cause  of  these  succesaea.  But  his 
with  prince  Eugene,  he  gained  the  battle  fame  rests  chieily  upon  his  military  talents, 
of  Oudenard,  and  pushed  the  victory  so  of  which  he  gave  most  illustrious  proofe. 
far,  that  ilie  French  king  entered  into  a  As  regards  his  morals,  he  seems  to  Via^e 
u^tiatiou  for  peace,  which  was  of  no  been  much  guided  by  interest ;  and  it  does 
e^ct.  In  1700,  he  defeated  marshal  not  appear  that  he  ever  ceased  intriguing 
Villars  at  Malptaquet ;  but  this  action  was  mth  tJie  Stuart  ftmily,  whose  restoration 
attended  with  great  slaughter  on  both  seemed  at  one  time  fer  from  improbable, 
sides,  tbe  allies  losing  18,000  men,  which  Neither  does  his  connexion  with  the 
loss  was  but  ill  repaid  by  the  capture  of  whigs  appear  to  have  been  sincere,  for, 
Mons.  The  prevalence  of  the  tories  in  according  to  Maepherson,  he  held  a  cor- 
England  rendered  tlie  French  war  unpop-  respondence  vrith  lord  BoKngbroke,  hop- 
idar,  and  die  preaching  and  prosecution  ing  to  be  restored  to  power  tiirough  the 
of  Sacheverel  created  a  sensation  imfe-  influence  of  the  tory  minietty.  His  ava- 
vorable  to  its  continuance.  On  the  next  rice  was  equally  notorious  with  bis  ambi- 
visit  of  the  duke  to  England,  he  found  lion ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
that  the  duchess,  by  her  great  arrogance,  made  an  unjust  us«  of  his  ascendency. 
hod  so  disgusted  the  queen,  that  a  total  His  poliiicai  enemy,  the  celebrated  earl  of 
breach  had  ensued  ;  and  though  he  was  Peterborough,  pronounced  his  eulogy  in 
Btill  recdved  with  pubhc  honors,  he  could  these  worcS :  "  He  was  so  great  a  man 
by  no  means  boast  of  his  former  influence,  that  I  have  forgotten  his  &.ults" — a  sen- 
tarly  in  1710,  he  returned  to  the  army,  tence  which,  upon  the  whole,  tolerably 
and,  with  prince  Eugene,  gained  another  well  conveys  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
victoiy  over  Villars,  and  took  the  towns  His  duchess  has  been  almost  equally  cele- 
of  Douay,  Aire  and  St.  VenanL  Dining  braied  for  her  boundless  ambition  and  ava- 
his  absence,  a  new  ministry  was  chosen,  rice.  She  died  in  1744,  ha^ng  amassed 
composed  of  men  hostile  to  him  and  his  immense  riches.  She  presented  Mr. 
views,  and,  on  his  return,  he  was  conse-  Hooke  with  £5,000  to  write  a  book,  entitled 
quently  expected  to  resign ;  but  this  he  ^n  Account  of  the  Condtiet  of  the  DoxBoeer 
would  not  do,  and,  dissembling  his  indig-  Duchess  of  Marlboroiigh,  and  bequeathed 
nation,  ag^n  repiured  to  the  fidd,  and  sig-  £500  to  Mallet  Co  write  die  life  of  the 
nalized  himself  by  the  capture  of  Bou-  duke!  In  178S,  a  selection  of  curious 
chain.  Finding  that  he  would  not  rengn  papers  was  published  ^  lord  Hailes,  un- 
his  command,  it  was  taken  from  liim;  der  the  title  of  The  Opinions  of  Sarah 
and  a  prosecution  was  even  commenced  Duchss  of  Madhorough.  The  duchess 
agmnstlum  for  applying  tlie  public  mon-  was  the  .3/aMa  in  Pop^s  Satire  on  Wo- 
ey  lo  [Hjvate  purposes.    Disgusted  by  tiiis  men. 

moss  ingratitude,  he  repair^  to  the  Low  Chuhchill,  Charles,  a  poet  and  satirist 
Coimtries,  where  he  was  received  with  of  great  temporary  fame,  was  the  son  of 
the  greatest  honor.  He  returned  a  short  the  curate  of  St.  John's,  Westminster,  in 
time  before  the  queen's  death,  and,  on  the  whichparishhe  was  bom,in  1731.  He  was 
accesMon  of  Cieowe  I,  was  restored  to  educated  at  Westminster  school,  but  made 
favor,  and  ranstated  in  the  sup^ime  mili-  so  bad  a  use  of  his  time,  that  he  was 
tary  command.  The  last  public  transac-  refused  admission  at  the  imiveisity  of 
rion,  in  which  he  look  a  part,  was  the  de-  Oxford,  flrom  his  want  of  classical  knoivl- 
feat  of  the  rebeUioii,  in  1715,  in  which  his  edge.  He  accordingly  returned  to  school, 
advice  was  taken.  Retiring  from  all  pub-  but  soon  closed  his  education  by  an  im- 
lic  employments,  his  mental  faculties  prudent  marriage  with  a  young  lady  in 
gradually  decayed,  and,  falling  into  second  the  neighborhood.  He,  however,  stud- 
childhood,  he  died  at  Windsor  Lodge,  ied  in  private,  and  was  at  lengdj  admitted 
in  17!S,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  into  holy  ordeis  by  the  bishop  of  London, 
leaving  four  daughter:^  who  married  into  and  received  a  Welsh  curacy  of  £30  a 
femilies  of  the  first  distinction.    He  was  year.     In  order  to  increase  tl^s  scan^  in- 
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come,  he  engaged  in  the  sale  of  cider,  bui,  proftssi on,  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
being  little  adapted  for  trade,  soon  liecame  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  employed  his  pen 
insolvent  Reluming  to  London,  on  the  assiduously  inthe  causeof  opposition,  and 
deathofbia  lather,  lieohteJnedhisRuracy;  for  his  own  emolument,  ilesides  the 
but,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  his  income,  worits  already  men^ned,  he  published, 
and,  most  likely,  to  his  fondness  for  theat-  within  three  or  four  years,  an  fepistle  to 
rical  amusements  and  the  company  of  the  Hogortli,  the  Conference,  the  Duellist,  the 
wits  of  the  day,  he  was  soon  overwhelmed  Aumor,  Gotham,  the  Candidate,  the  Times, 
with  debt.  A  comno^tion  with  his  credi-  Independence,  and  the  Journey.  Most  of 
tors  being  effected  ey  ttie  humane  media-  these  pieces  conttun  detached  picmres, 
tion  of  doctor  Lloyd,  the  second  master  of  which  display  a  vigorous  iancy  and  forci- 
Westmioster  school,  he  began  to  tliink  of  hie  sentiments,  expressed  with  great  occa- 
serioualy  exerting  the  talents  which  he  aional  energy.  In  versification,  Churchill 
was  conscious  that  he  possessed.  Under  avowedly  imitated  Dryden ;  and  when  he 
the  title  of  the  Sosdad,  a  poem,  published  writes  with  care,  he  ivell  exemphfies  his 
first  in  March,  1761,  without  a  name,  he  appreciation  of  his  model ;  but  he  wrote 
esamined  the  excellences  and  defecB  of  loo  hastily  iiot  to  injure  his  composition 
the  actors  in  the  two  bouses  in  London,  by  prosaic  lines,  and  he  ftequenth'  passed 
with  equal  spirit,  judgment  and  vivEicity.  off  his  carelessu^s  for  design.  Towards 
The  language  and  versification  too,  al-  the  end  of  the  year  1764,  he  was  seized 
though  sometimes  careless  and  unequal,  witIiafever,anddiedonthe4thof  Novem- 
were  fer  superior  to  the  ordinary  strain  of  l)er,tIiesameyear,attheageof34. 
current  poetiy  in  strength  and  energy,  CHnBCH-YARD,  (See  Burying-Platts 
and  the  entire  production  bore  the  stam])  and  CemeUnj.) 
of  no  common  talents.  The  celebrity  of  Chtle.  [See  Ch/me.) 
this  poem  was  voiy  great,  and  the  players  CnmE,  in  atiimal  economy.  In  tlie 
veiy  weakly  increased  it  by  the  impatience  process  of  digestion,  the  food  is  subjected 
with  which  they  resented  its  cenanres.  to  a  temperanire  umially  above  90°  of 
Pamphlets  abounded  on  both  sides  of  the  FahretdieiL  It  is  mixed  with  the  gastric 
question ;  and  the  author  justified  himself  juice,  a  liquor  secreted  by  the  glands  of 
in  a  new  satire,  entitled  the  Apology,  In  the  stomach,  and  is  made  to  undergo  a 
which  the  profession  of  a  pkyer  was  moderate  and  alternate  pressure,  by  the 
treated'mtiinumorous  contempt.  These  contraction  of  the  stomach  itself.  It  is 
works  made  him  many  enemies,  for  which  thus  converted  mto  a  soft,  uniform  mass, 
hecaredverylittle,astheybroughthimthe  of  a  grayish  color,  in  which  the  previous 
far  more  dangerous  intimacy  and  applause  texture  or  nature  of  the  aliment  can  be  no 
of  the  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  longer  distinguished.  The  cAyme,  as  this 
the  town.  A  course  of  dissipation  and  pulpy  mass  into  which  the  lood  in  the 
intemperance  followed,  which  excited  stomach  is  resolved  is  termed,  passes  by 
much  anitnadversion,  and  elicited  from  the  pylorus  ijito  the  intestinal  canal,  where 
liim  his  next  satire,  entitled  Night  The  it  is  niised  vrith  the  pancreatic  juice  and 
Cock-lane  imposture,  also,  foimed  a  topic  the  bile,  and  is  still  exposed  to  the  same 
fir  his  muse,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  sati-  temperature  and  alternating  pressure.  The 
rize  doctor  Johnson,  in  the  piece  entitled  thinner  parts  of  it  are  absorbed  by  the 
the  Ghoat.  He  next  fell  in  with  the  na-  slender  tubes  termed  the  ladeals.  The 
tional  ill  humorag^nst  the  Scotch,  which  liquorthus  absorbed  is  of  a  white  color: 
oripnaied  in  the  pohtical  occuirences  of  it  passes  through  tiie  glands  of  the  mesen- 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  le^,  and  is  at  length  conveyed  by  the  tho- 
lll,hyhiBPropheiy  of  Famine,  a  Scotch  racic  duct  into  the  blood.  Thispartofthe 
pastoral,  being  a  most  acrimonious,  ^  process  is  termed  e^iieah'on,  and  the 
strongly-drawn  caricature  of  Scottish  dis-  white  liquor  thus  formed,  ch/lt.  It  is  an 
advantages.  This  poem  was  received  with  opaque,  milky  fluid,  mild  to  the  taste.  By 
greatavidity,  and  he  immediately  took  that  standing  for  some  time,  one  part  of  it  de- 
tank as  a  political  satirist,  which  he  long  agulales;  another  portion  is  coa^lated 
mtuntained,  at  the  expense  of  candor  and  by  heat.  Thechyle,  after  mixing  with  the 
decorum,  and  to  the  deterioration  of  both  lymph  conveyed  by  the  absorbent  vessels, 
his  poetical  and  moral  character.  Of  the  is  received  into  the  blood,  which  has  re- 
latter,  indeed,  henowbecameulterlycare-  turned  Irom  the  extreme  vessels,  before 
less  ;  and,  dropping  the  clerical  habit,  he  this  passes  to  the  heart.  Alt  traces  of  it 
parted  fiTjm  bis  wife,  and  even  thstin-  are  very  soon  lost  in  the  blood,  as  it  mixes 
guished  himself  in  the  ftshionable  art  of  perfectly  with  that  fluid.  It  is  probable, 
eeductioD.    Being  now  a  party  writer  by  nowever,  that  its  nature  is  not  inomediateiy 
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completely  altered.  The  biood  passing  ture  had  not  been  more  favorable  to  him 
from  the  heart  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  than  to  his  fitther ;  but  his  intelligence  and 
where  it  circulates  over  a  very  extensive  vivacity  in  his  performances  compensated 
surface  presented  to  the  atmospheric  air,  for  his  deficiencies,  and  he  would  have 
with  the  intervention  of  avery  thin  mem-  been  successful  on  die  singe  if  his  extrav- 
brane,  which  does  not  prevent  their  mu-  agance  had  not  continually  involved  him 
lual  action.  During  this  circulation,  the  in  difficulties.  He  was  enga^,  in  1757, 
blood  loses  a  con^derable  quaotjiy  of  to  play  at  a  Dublin  theatre,  but  was  ship- 
carbon,  part  of  which,  it  is  probable,  is  wrecked  on  his  passage,  and  drowned, 
derived  from  the  imperfectlj'  assimilated  The  Biography  of  English  and  Irish  Po- 
cfayle,  as  tliis,  originating  in  part  irom  ets,  which  appealed  under  his  name,  was 
vegetable  matter,  must  contaio  carbon  ui  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Shiels,  a  Scotch- 
larffcr  proportion  than  even  the  blood  man,  who  purchased,  for  10  guineas,  the 
ilselfl  right  of  prefixing  to  the  woit  fhe  name 

Gibber,  CoUey,  a  dramatic  writer  and  of  Gibber,  then  in  prison  for  debt. — Cib- 
aclor,  bom  in  London,  1671,  served  under  ber's  wife,  Susanna  Maria,  bom  1716,  waa 
the  duke  of  DevonshiiTi,  in  the  revolution  one  of  tlie  best  actresses  on  the  English 
which  placed  the  prince  of  Orange  on  the  stage.  She  was  sister  of  the  celebrated 
tluTjne,  and  then  made  his  appearance  at  doctor  Arne  {composer  of  Rule  Britannia), 
Drury-lane  theatre.  He  was  not  at  first  who  taught  her  music,  and  introduced  her, 
very  successful ;  but,  at  length,  the  talent  in  one  of  his  operas,  at  the  Haymatltet 
which  he  displayed  in  the  character  of  theatre.  In  1734,  she  married  ITieophi- 
FoBdlewife,  m  the  Old  Bachelor  of  lua  Gibber,  but  was  soon  ailer  separated 
Congreve,  brought  him  into  notice.  In  from  hun.  She  subsequently  made  her 
1695,  aj)peared  his  first  comedy.  Love's  appearance  in  tragedy.  Her  beauty  and 
last  Shift,  wliich  met  with  great  success,  her  talents  gtuned  her  universal  adniira- 
la  this  piece,  he  played  (he  jmrt  of  tjon.  She  died  in  1766. 
Novelty,  a  fashionable  fop.  This  charac-  CiBOEitiM ;  oripnally,  a  drinking-vessel 
ter  is  found  in  most  of  his  pieces,  and  in  made  from  an  Egyptian  plant.  In  the 
the  representation  of  it  he  was  Jikeivise  Roman  church,  it  is  the  vessel  in  which 
distinguished.  His  dramatic  celebrity  is  tlie  consecrated  host  (the  venfrabUe)  19 
founded  chiefly  on  the  Careless  Hus-  preserved, 
band,  which  even  obtained  the  approha-  Cicada.  (See  Grasshopper.] 
tion  of  his  declared  enemy,  Pope.  This  Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius.  This  cele- 
piece  is,  indeed,  ivilhout  novelty  in  the  brated  Roman  waa  bom  in  the  year  of 
characters,  and  without  invention  in  the  Rome  647  (106  B,  C.J,  at  Arpinum.  Hia 
plot,  but  it  is  a  good  picture  of  the  man-  fomily  belonged  to  the  order  of  eqmtea, 
ners  and  follies  of  the  time.  Hia  comedy  but  had  always  kept  themeelvea  aloof 
tiie  Nonjuror,  an  imitation  of  Tartuffe,  from  public  business  and  office.  His  fo- 
adapled  to  English  manners,  appeared  in  ther,  who  lived  in  retirement,  devoted  to 
1717,  and  was  directed  against  the  Jacob-  science,  was  thefliendof  the  first  citizens 
il.es.  It  waa  very  succesaiil,  and  procui^  of  the  republic.  Amongst  this  number 
ed  him  a  pension  from  the  court,  but  was  the  celebrated  orator  Crassus,  who 
drew  upon  him  many  enemies,  whose  liimself  attended  to  the  education  of  ^e 
nmnber  he  increased  by  his  conduct  as  young  Cicero  and  his  brotlier  Quinlus, 
director  of  Druiy-lane  theaftu,  from  1711.  selected  teachers  for  them,  and  directed 
His  appointment  as  poet-Jaureaie,  1730,  their  studies.  The  perusal  of  the  Greek 
gave  full  play  to  the  raillery  of  his  ene-  authors,  together  with  poeti^,  oratory  and 
mies.  Gibber  had  the  good  sense  to  join  philosophy,  occupied  the  first  years  of 
in  the  laugh  against  his  ovm  verses,  and  Cicero's  youth.  He  viTote  a  great  deal  in 
thus  to  cuaonn  them.  Pope,  however,  Greek.  His  verification  was  good,  but  his 
did  not  cease  to  ridicule  him  on  every  op-  poetical  merits,  on  the  whole,  only  mode- 
portiinity.  In  J  750,  he  quitted  the  theatre,  rate.  His  destination  was,  to  be  tho  first 
and  publislied  the  Apology  for  tlie  Life  of  orator  of  Rome.  In  his  youth,  he  made 
Golley  Gibber,  &c,  written  witli  spirit  and  one  campaign  under  Sylia,  hi  the  Marsic 
candor,  and  containing  many  entertaining  war.  Afler  hia  return,  he  availed  himself 
anecdotes  and  judicious  remarks.  He  of  the  instraction  of  the  academician  Phi- 
died  in  1757.  lo,  and  of  the  celebrated   orator  Molo, 

Gibber,  Theophilus,  son  of  the  subject  and  employed  several  years  in  acquiring 

of  the  preceding  article,  was  bom  in  1703,  the  knowledge   requisite    for  an   orator, 

and  embraced  the  profession  of  an  actor.  He  witnessed  the  barbarities  of  Mariiis 

With  leapect  to  personal  appearance,  na-  and  Cinna,  and  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla, 
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after  which  the  exhausted,  blood-stained  exile.    After  this  suit,  Cicero  was  elected 

republic  remained  undisturbed  under  the  to  the  office  of  edile.    Though  possessed 

yoke  of  its  dictator.     Cicero,  at  that  time  of  only  a  moderate  fortune,  he  managed, 

26  years  old,  endowed   wirfi  knowledge  by  well-timed  liberaUty,  to  gain  the  a& 

and  genius,  appeared  before  the  tribimals,  fections  of  the  people  whilst  he  held  thia 

at  first  in  civil  suits,  afterwards  in  a  crim-  oljice.  But,  for  the  execution  of  his  plans, 

inal  process,  in  which  he  defended  Uos-  he  was  likemse  in  need  of  the  friend^p 

cius  AinerinUiS,  who  was  accused  of  par-  of  the  great,  to  obtiun  which  he  joined  the 

ricide  by  Chrysogonus,  a  fteedman   of  party  of  Pompe^,  the  head  of  tlie  nobility 

Sylla.    He  conducted  this  defence  with  and  the  first  citizens  of  Borne.     He  b&- 

courage,    confuted    the    accusers,    and  came  his  panegyrist  and  most   zealous 

obliged  tlie  judges  to  acquit  the  accused,  adherent,    Catiline  at  that  time  began  to 

After  this  bnlliant  display,  he  remiuned  a  plan  hia  conspiracy  against  the  repubUc. 

year  in  Kome,  and  undertook  another  suit.  He  was  accused  of  extortion  in  bis  gov- 


n  Rome,  and  undertook  another  si 
his  conduct,  in  both  instances,  must  have  emment  of  Afiica,  and  Cicero  vras  oi 
displeased  the  dictator.  But  his  debilitate  point  of  undertaMng  his  defence,  when 
ed  health  obliged  him  to  travel ;  and  he  they  became  riv^s,  being  both  candidates 
went  to  Athens,  which  was  still  the  centre  for  the  consulship.  Cicero's  merit  pre- 
of  science.  Here  he  readed  in  the  house  vailed  over  Catilme's  intrigues  and  the 
of  an  academician,  was  visited  by  the  envy  of  his  enemies.  He  was  chosen 
philosophers  of  all  the  schools,  and  profit-  consul  unanimously ;  and  now  commences 
ed  by  the  instruction  of  the  masteis  of  the  most  splendid  period  of  his  political 
oratoiy.  Thus  he  passed  six  months  with  life.  He  succeeded  in  defeating  the  cou- 
his  fiiend  Atticus,  in  the  enjoyment  of  spiracyofCatiline.(q.v.)  Atthesametime, 
literary  puisuits.  His  initiation  into  the  he  conducted  a  private  suit,  in  a  masterly 
mysteries  of  Elcueas  is  supposed  to  have  ^eech  defending  Murena,  consul  elect  for 
CAen  place  about  this  time.  He  also  the  ensuing  year,  against  the  accusations 
undertook  a  joimiey  to  Asia,  and  remain-  of  the  Stoic  Cato.  After  Catiline's  fidl, 
ed  some  time  at  Bhodes,  where  he  like-  the  Romans  greeted  Cicero  as  the  fiither 
wise  visited  tlie  most  distinguished  ota-  of  his  coimtry.  But  a  factious  tribune 
tors,  and  partook  in  their  exercises.  On  would  not  consent  to  his  rendering  an  ac- 
tus return  to  Rome,  his  displays  of  el-  count  of  his  administration;  and,  on  relir- 
oquence  proved  tiie  value  of  his  Giecian  ing  from  the  consulate,  Cicero  was  only 
instruolion.  Among  others,  he  defended  able  to  pronounce  the  celebrated  oath,  "  I 
the  celebrated  actor  Roseiua,  his  fliend,  swear  that  I  have  saved  the  republic," 
and  master  in  the  ail  of  elocution.  At  Csesar  was  always  his  opponent,  and 
last,  at  the  age  of  30,  he  engaged  in  public  Pompey  feared  a  citizen  who  loved  liber- 
business.  He  became  quesior  of  Sicily,  ty  too  much  to  bo  (avorable  to  the  iriimi- 
duriug  the  prevalence  of  a  great  scarcity  viis.  Cicero  saw  his  credit  gradually  de- 
al Rome,  and  managed  to  convey  a  large  crearang,  and  even  his  safety  threatened, 
quantity  of  com  from  thence  to  the  capi-  He  tlierefore  occupied  himself  more  than 
tal,  though  it  was  difticult  for  him  so  to  ever  vrith  science,  wrote  the  liistory  of  his 
do  without  exciting  the  displeasure  of  consulate,  in  Greek,  and  composed  a 
the  Sicilians.  He  afteiwards  relumed  to  Latin  poem  on  the  same  subject,  in  three 
Rome,  and  appeared  as  an  orator,  defend-  books.  At  last  the  storm  broke  out  Ck»- 
ing  die  causes  of  private  individuals,  mere-  dius,  Cicero's  enemy,  caused  a  kw  to  be 
ly  for  the  sake  of  fame.  Itwasan  honoi>  renewed,  declaring  every  one  guilty  of 
able  dw  for  Cicero,  when  the  ambassadors  treason,  who  commanded  the  execution  of 
from  Sicily  appeared  before  Itim,  with  a  Roman  chizen  before  the  people  had 
the  request  that  he  would  conduct  iheir  condemned  him.  The  illustrious  ex-cou- 
Buit  apiinst  their  governor  Verres.  He  sul  put  on  mourning,  and  appeared,  ac- 
showedMmself  worthy  of  the  confidence  complied  bytheeyuiiwand  many  joung 
of  an  oppressed  people,  and  appeared  patricians,  demanding  the  protection  of 
against  this  powerful  robber,  after  haviog  the  people.  Clodius,at  flie  head  of  armed 
Mniself  collected  proofs  of  his  crimes  in  adherents,  insulted  them  repeatedly,  and 
Sicily.  He  was  opposed  by  the  celebrat-  ventured  even  to  besiege  the  senate.  Ci- 
ed  Hortensius,  llie  crimes  of  Verres  are  cero,  upon  this,  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
painted  in  tiie  liveliest  colors  in  his  im-  travelled  through  Italy,  and  ultimately 
mortal  speeches.  Seven  are  preserved,  took  refuge  in  Thessalonica,vritii  Plancus. 
but  only  two  of  ihem  were  delivered.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  procured  new 
Horteiisius  was  stmck  dumb  by  the  force  decrees,  in  consequence  of  which  Cicero's 
of  truth,  and  Verres  went  into  voluntary  country-seats  were  torn  down,  and  a  lem 
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pie  of  freedom  built  on  the  site  of  liia  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  rivak.  Ciesar  ad- 
house  at  Rome.  Cicero's  wife  aud  cbil-  venced  towards  Rome,  and  Pompey  was 
Iren  were  exposed  to  ill  treatment. —  forced  to  fly  with  the  consHla  and  the 
Wliilst  the  accoimtB  of  theeo  occurrences  senate.  Cicero,  not  anticipating  this  sud- 
drove  the  unhappy  man  almost  to  despair,  den  approach  of  Ciesar,  whs  still  in  Italy, 
a  change  favorable  to  him  was  prepaiing  Cieaar  saw  him  at  Formite,  but  was  not 
in  Rome.  The  audacity  of  Clodius  be-  able  to  eajn  him  over ;  for,  altliough  con- 
came  equally  insupportable  to  all.  Pom-  vinced  that  the  party  of  Csesar  was  iikely 
Cey  encouraged  Cicero's  fiiends  to  get  to  prevail,  and  although  his  son-in-law, 
Im  recalled  to  Rome.  The  senate  de-  Dolabella,  was  one  of  Csesar's  confidants, 
clared  that  it  would  not  attend  to  any  he  was  prompted  by  hia  sense  of  honor 
buaness  until  the  decree  which  oi-dei'ed  to  return  to  Pompey.  After  the  battle  of 
liis  banishment  was  revoked,  Throngh  Pharsaha  and  the  flight  of  Pompey,  he 
the  zeal  of  tlie  consul  Lentulus,aiidat  the  refused  to  take  the  command  of  some 
proposition  of  several  tribunes,  the  decree  troops  who  had  remained  atDyrrhachium, 
of  recall  passed  the  assembly  of  the  peo-  hnt  returned  to  Italy,  which  was  governed 
pie,  in  the  fbllowing  year,  in  spite  of  a  by  Csesar's  representative,  Antony.  This 
bloody  tumult,  in  which  Cicero's  brother  return  was  attended  with  several  unpleai»- 
Qiiintua  was  dangerously  wounded.  !n  ant  circumstances,  until  the  conqueror 
this  honorable  manner  Cicero  returned,  wrote  to  him,  and  soon  after  received  him 
after  an  absence  of  ten  months.  The  as-  graciously.  Cicero  now  devoted  himself 
sembled  senate  received  him  at  the  gates  entirely  to  literature  and  philosophy.  He 
of  the  city,  and  his  entry  resembled  a  vras  divorced  from  his  wife  Terentia,  to 
triumph.  The  repubUc  undertook  the  enable  him  to  marry  a  beautiful  and  rich 
charge  of  rebuildmg  his  houses.  From  heiress,  whose  guardian  he  was.  But  the 
this  period,  a  new  epoch  commences  in  pecuniary  considerations  which  induced 
Cicero's  life.  His  republican  zeal  dimin-  him  to  take  this  step  could  never  previdl 
islied  in  proportion  as  his  attachment  to  on  him  to  flatter  power:  on  the  contrary, 
Pompey  increased,  whom  he  declared  hia  he  purposely  kept  aloof,  and  ridiculed  the 
benefector.  Clodius  opposed  with  arms  flatterers  of  Cres<ir,prii£n2  himself  on  his 
the  rebuil  ''n"  of  Cicero's  house^  and  panegyric  of  Cato.  But  nis  disaffection 
often  attacked  him  personally.  Milo  re-  was  overcome  by  the  liberality  of  Ctesar, 
peiled  his  attacks,  and  accused  liim,  at  when  he  pardoned  Marcellus.  Em^ptur- 
the  same  time,  before  the  IribunaL  Rome  ed  by  this  act  of  fiivor,  which  restored  his 
became  frequenfly  a  field  of  battle.  Cice-  fiiend  to  him,  Cicero  broke  silence,  and 
ro,  meanwhile,  passed  several  years  with  delivered  a  famous  oration,  which  con- 
little  public  employment,  occupied  with  lained  as  much  instruction  as  panesyric 
his  rhetorical  worits.  To  oblige  Pompey,  for  tlie  dictator.  Soon  after,  he  spoke  in 
he  defended  Vatinius  and  Gabinius,  two  defence  of  Ligarius,  and  Ctesar,  relenting, 
citizens  of  bad  character,  who  had  shovm  gave  up  his  purpose  of  condemning  the 
themselves  his  implacable  enemies.  At  accused  to  death.  Cicero  now  regained  a 
tJie  ago  of  54,  he  entered  the  college  of  part  of  his  former  consideration,  when  the 
the  augurs.  .  The  death  of  the  turbulent  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia  occurred, 
Clodius,  who  was  sliun  by  Milo,  dehvered  and  affected  liim  vety  painfully.  The  as- 
him  twm  his  most  dangerous  opponent  sassination  of  C%ear  opened  a  new  career 
He  defended  the  perpetrator  of  this  act,  to  the  orator.  He  hoped  to  regain  great 
who  vras  his  friend  and  avenger,  in  a  political  influence.  The  conspirators  diar- 
beautiful  speech;  but  the  presence  of  ed  with  him  the  honor  of  an  enterprise  in 
Pompey's  soldiers,  and  the  tumult  of  the  which  no  part  had  been  asstgned  him ; 
fiiends  of  Clodius,  confused  liim  whilst  and  the  less  he  had  contributed  to  it  him- 
delivering  it.  At  this  period,  the  senate  self,  the  more  aimous  was  he  to  justify 
appointed  him  governor  of  Cilicia.  Cice-  the  deed;  and  pursue  ilie  advantages 
ro  conducted  a  war,  while  in  this  office,  which  it  offered.  But  Antony  took  Cie- 
with  good  success,  repulsed  the  Parthians,  sar's  place.  Even  in  this  turbulent  year, 
and  was  greeted  by  the  soldiers  with  the  Cicero  found  leisure  for  hteraiy  occupa- 
title  of  imperator.  But  !■«  was  not  (dlow-  tions,  and,  among  other  labors,  completed 
ed  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  As  soon  aa  his  work  De  Ghria,  which  was  lost  as  )at« 
his  term  of  oflice  had  expired,  he  returned  as  in  the  14th  century.  He  determined 
to  Rome,  which  was  threatened  with  sen  on  going  to  Greece,  where  he  could  hve 
ous  disturbances,  owing  to  the  rupture  in  safety ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Rome, 
lietween  Caesar  and  Pompey.  Dreading  and  composed  those  adndrable  orations 
til"  horrors  of  a  civil  war  he  endeavored  agiunst  Antony,  which  are  known  to  us  by 
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die  name  of  Pftil^rMS,  and  which  are  always  remruned  a  model.  After  xhe  re- 
ei(iitJ1y  disdngiiiabcd  for  eloquence  aiid  vival  of  learning,  he  was  the  most  admir' 
patrioijsm.  Hia  implactdDle  enmity  to-  ed  of  the  ancient  writers ;  and  tlie  purity 
wanis  Antony  induced  him  to  lavor  and  elegance  of  hisstylewillalwaysplace 
young  Octaviua,  although  the  pretended  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Roman  classics. 
luodenition  of  the  latter  did  not  deceive  The  style  of  Mb  philosophical  writings, 
bim.  With  him  oripnated  all  the  enet^  without  oratorical  ostentation,  brsaihes 
getic  resolutions  of  the  senate  in  favor  of  that  pure  Attic  elegance  which  some  of 
the  war  which  the  consuls  and  the  young  his  contemporaiies  wished  also  to  see  in 
Cfesar  were  conducting,  in  the  name  of  his  orations.  The  orator  is  seen,  howev- 
Ihe  republic,  against  Antony.  Octavius  er,  in  his  prolix  and  comparatively  unani- 
having  possessed  himself  of  die  consulate,  mated  dialogues.  His  philosophical  worits, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  Antony  and  the  principal  part  of  the  contents  of  which 
Lepidus,  after  the  deatli  of  the  two  con-  ia  taken  from  the  Greek,  and  which 
suls,  the  power  of  the  senate  and  of  the  combine  academic  and  Stoic  docnrines 
orator  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  trium-  and  principles,  possess  verj  unequal  in 
virs.  Cicero,who  had  always  spared  Oc-  terest  for  us.  Thus,  for  example,  his 
taviuf^  Mid  even  proposed  to  Brutus  to  he  work  De  JVutura  Deorum  is,  for  us,  only 
rectnciled  with  him,  was  at  last  con-  a  collection  of  errors:  the  TWcutoue 
Tinced  that  liberty  was  at  an  end.  At  ^uEstionea  are  fiill  of  the  subiiliieB  of 
Tusculum,  whither  he  had  retired  with  the  Athenian  school  r  his  work  Be  Fini- 
his  brother  and  nephew,  he  leamt  that  his  bus  Bonomm  el  Malontm  likewise  be- 
name,  at  Antony  s  demand,  had  been  longs  to  this  somewhat  dry,  dogmatic  phi- 
added  to  the  hst  of  the  proscribed.  He  losophy.  On  (he  other  hand,  his  works 
repaired,  in  a  state  of  indecision,  to  the  on  practical  morals  have  maintained  Iheir 
sea-coast,  and  embarkeA  Contraty  winds  full  value.  The  book  De  Offinis  to  to  this 
drove  him  back  to  the  shore.  At  the  request  day  the  finest  treatise  on  virtue,  inspired 
of  his  slaves,  he  embarked  a  second  time,  by  pure  human  wisdom.  The  pleasures  of 
but  soon  returned  agtun  to  await  his  fete  fnendship  and  old  age  have  hkewise  been 
at  his  coimtry-seat  near  Formiie.  "  I  vrill  excellently  set  forth  m  Cicero's  De  Amidr 
die,"  exclaimed  he, "inmycountiy, which  Ua  and  De  Semdvte.  Of  his  political 
I  have  more  thaii  once  saved."  His  slaves,  work  De  MepiMka,  a  considerable  part 
seeing  the  neighliorhood  aheady  disturbed  was  broi^ht  to  light  by  Maio,  and  pub- 
by  the  soldiers  of  tiie  triumvirs,  endeavored  lished  in  Rome  in  1833.  Cicero  wrote  the 
to  convey  him  away  in  a  litter,  but  soon  ax  books  De  Rep.  m  his  54th  year.  In 
discovered  the  murderets  at  their  heels,  these  he  endeavored  to  show  by  what 
They  prepared  for  combat;  hut  Cicero,  policy,  what  resources  and  what  morab 
who  felt  that  death  was  unavoidable,  or-  Rome  had  obtained  the  dominioD  of  the 
dered  them  to  make  no  resistance,  bent  world.  Steinacker  published  these  fta^- 
his  head  before  Popilius,  the  commander  menls  at  Leip^c,  m  1833.  Vdleniain 
of  the  murderers,  who  had  once  been  translatedanden)lffinedthem(Paris,]8S3). 
saved  by  his  eloquence,  end  ^uftered  death  The  woi^  has  a^  been  translated  in  the 
more  courageously  than  he  had  borne  United  States  (New  York,  1839).  Pro- 
misfortune,  He  died  in  his  64th  year,  fessor  Gust.  Mftnnich,  in  Cracow,  givea 
A.  U.  C.  711  (B.  C.  43).  His  head  and  an  account  of  the  Sarmaliau  copy  of  Ci- 
hands  were,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  af-  cero  De  Rep.,  which,  in  1581,  was  in  the 
fixed  to  the  same  rostrum  from  which  the  possessionof  a  Volhynian  nobleman,  and 
orator,  as  Livy  says,  had  poured  forth  elo-  has   since  disappeared,  in  his  work,  M. 

Sience  unequalled  by  any  human  voice.  Tidl.  Cfeeronw  Itihri  De  RepvMica  ttolit. 

icero  merited  the  character  wnich  Au-  Codieig  SarmoL  (Gottingen,  1825}.     Ac- 

gustus  gave   him  in  these  words :   "  He  cording  to  him,  Goslicki  used  this  copy  in 

was  a  good  citizen,  who  loved  his  country  his  work  De  perfecto  Senature.    Cicero's 

sincerely."   He  was  (particularly  consider-  works  De  Dwinalione   and  De  Le^bva 

ing  the  spirit  of  his  tunes)  a  virtuous  man,  are   instructive  monuments  of  antiquity. 

for  his  faults  were  only  weaknesses  of  The  seme  philosophical  spirit  is  evident 

character,  not  vices,  and  he  always  pur-  in  all  his  oratorical  treatises,  perticularly 

sued  good  for  its  own.salie,  or  (what,  if  a  in  the  most  important  of  them,  De  Ora- 

faulr,  is  easily  forgiven)  for  the  sake  of  tore,  although  tins  contains  ua  little  of  util- 

ftme.    His  heart  was  open  to  all  noble  ity  for  us  as  the  Claris  Oridoribus,  Topi- 

impressious,  to  all  great  and  fine  feelings,  cts,  De  Parlilione    Oratona,   &.C.     Tbo 

to  patriotism,   friendship,   gratitude,  and  most  interesting  of  all  Ciceio's  works,  for 

love  of  science.    Cicero^  eloquence  has  posterity,  are  i^  Epislola  /amUiares  hii>1 
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•Sd  AUicuta,  which  give  a  more  exact  and  &om  the  natumi  jealousy  of  the  Italian. 

lively  idea  of  the  slate  of  the  repiibUc  than  who  seems  to  change  his  character  com- 

luiy  of  his  other  works,  and  display  most  pletely  after  marriage.     Fatiier  Barri  has 

strongly  the  characteristic  trails  of  the  au-  made  the   dcisbeoiwa  the  subject  of  a 

thor.    They  are  translated,  in  a  masterly  mor^  work,  and  divides  it  into  Utrga  and 

style,  by  Wieland.    The  life  of  Cicero  strtUa;  the  first  kind  he  tliiuks  pEutlona- 

wasiMTitten,   of  old,  by   Plutarch,   and  ble,  bulthe  latter  he  regards  wiUi  repug- 

has  been  also,  in  modem  times,  by  Mid-  nance.    This  custom  is  much  on  the  de- 

dieton  and  Morabin.    In  the  publication  cline  in  Italy. 

and  explanation  of  his  woi^s,  Paulus  and  Cicognaha,  Leopold,  count  of,  horn  at 
Aldus  Manutius,  Lambinus,  tiie  two  Gru-  Ferrara,  about  1780.  He  early  showed  a 
ters,  the  two  Gronovii,  &c.,  have  diatin-  great  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Hisfirstwork 
guished  tliemaelves.  We  possess  late  edi-  was  JMemoHe  Stiaiche  det  Letttrati  ed  ^- 
tions  of  his  entire  works,  by  J.A.Emesli,  tiiti  Ftrrand  (Feiiara,  1911).  Napoleon 
Beck  and  Schiitz.  Cicero's  life,  interest-  made  him  president  of  the  academy  of 
jng  on  many  accounts,  is  particularly  so  fine  arts  at  Venice,  where  his  house  be- 
to  the  historical  politician,  as  showing  the  came  a  central  point  for  the  lovers  of  the 
consequences  of  the  deplorable  state  of  fine  arts.  The  French  emperor  also  as- 
the  Roman  republic,  in  die  case  of  so  dis-  sisted  him  in  his  enterprises,  and  made 
tinguished  an  individual,  as  well  as  the  him  knight  of  the  iron  crown.  After  the 
impossibility  of  preaervmg  its  hberty.  Ca-  emperor's  fiill,  tlie  Austiian  goveniment 
to,  Cicero,  and  some  others,  were  worthy  allowed  Cicognara  to  retun  Us  place  as 
of  having  lived  in  a  better  age  of  the  re-  president  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  In 
public,  to  the  corruption  of  which  they  1818,  he  accompanied  the  works  of  art 
fell  mar^ra. — In  1828  appeared  a  highly  sent  by  the  government  of  Venice  to  Vi- 
important  work,  edited  by  Maio  (q.  y.J,  enna  as  a  present  for  the  empress  Caro- 
Classicorunt  Audorum  e  VaUcania  Codiet-  line  of  Austria,  At  the  same  time,  he 
hua  Ediioram :  Thmus  I  et  II,  curantt  presented  her  100  copies  of  his  Omaggio 
Jh^do  Mojo,  Valicana  Bibliolheca  Prte-  deUe  Provincie  Fenel*  <dla  Matstk  di  Car- 
fido.  Soma,  Tgpis  Co/icemts,  1828,  Svo.  olina  Augusta  (Venice,  1818,  fol.),  witli  18 
The  second  volume  contains  all  the  frag-  engravings.  The  woA  is  splendidly  exe- 
ments  of  Cicero's  orations  which  have  cuted.  Besides  tiie  100  copies  presented 
been  discovered  by  Maio,  Niebulir  and  to  the  empress,  only  500  were  struck  ofii 
Peyron,  which  never  came  into  the  boolt  trade. 

Cicerone  ;  the  title  of  the  person  who,  Tliis  Omaggio,  therefore,  belongs  to  the 
in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Rome,  shows  great  bibhogniphical  rarities.  (See  the 
and  explfuns  to  strangers  curiosities  and  count's  Ltttera  svUa  Saiwa  immresailanle 
HntiquitiGs.  The  talkativeness  of  such  Poiimniarfi  Contwa,  Venice,  1817,  p,  101.) 
persons  has  procured  tliem  the  name  of  Cicognara,haviMlongentertaiDedtlieidea 
oeeroTM,  in  jocular  allusion  to  Cicero.  A  of  continuing  Winckelmann's  History  of 
good  cicerone  must  possess  extensive  and  Art  to  the  latest  times,  and  having  col- 
accurate  information ;  and  several  disiin-  lected  copiou?  materials  for  this  piupose, 
guished  archteologista  have  pursued  this  atlength  producedaworkwhichhasbe^u 
business,  as  it  pves  them  an  opportunity,  violemiy  attacked,  both  on  account  of  its 
while  serving  others,  to  make  repeated  prolixity  and  its  deficiencies.  It  is,  how- 
examinations  of  the  worfts  of  art,  and  thus  ever,  one  which  cannot  he  dispensed  with, 
to  become  continually  more  familiar  with  Its  title  is,  SUiria  ddUt  Sadtura  did  mm 
them.  Signore  Nibbi  is  the  most  distin-  Riaargimento  in  Italia  aino  at  Sf-colo  di 
^^ed  cicerone.  He  explains  antiqui-  Canorajof  which  vol.  l,fbL,  with  43  cop- 
ties  on  the  spot,  in  Rome,  in  a  very  inter-  perplates,  was  pubhshed  in  Venice,  at  the 
esting  manner.  expense  of  the  author.    It  was  followed, 

CicisBEo ;  a  name  pven,  since  the  17th  in  1816,  by  vol,  2,  contiuiiing  90  engrav- 

century,  in  Italy,   to   the  professed  gal-  uigs.    This  volume  had  on  its  title,  Sino 

lant  of  a  manied  lady.     It  is  the  fesh-  td  Secolo  XIX.     Vol,  3  was  published  in 

ion,  among  the  higher  riuiks  in  Italy,  for  1818,  with  48  plates.     Of  the  2d  edition, 

tiie  husband,  fi^m  the  day  of  marriage,  to  the  5th  vol.  appeared  at  Prato  in  1824. 

associate  vrith  his  wife  in  bis  own  house  When  the  fiist  volume  was  completed, 

only.     In  society,  or  places  of  public  Cicognara  presented  it  himself  to  Napo- 

ainusement,  she  is  accompturied  by  the  Ieon,towhomitisdedicated.    Onhisvisit 

eieiabeo,  who  even  attends   at  her  toilet,  to  Paris  for  this  purpose,  he  was  elected  a 

to  recMve  her  commands  for  the   day.  member  of  the  institute.    He  had  received 

This  custom  is  the  more  extraordinaiy,  asastance  from  the  French   gover 
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ID  ihe  execulioii  of  his  work  ;  but  this  rate  or  lard,  a  ca.pital  ointment  for  irrila- 

wjs  withdrawn  on  the  restoration  of  ihe  ble  sores,  with  wliich  a  poultice  does  not 

Bourbons,  and  the  author  hecame  much  agree. 

emborraBsed,  as  he  liad  spent  a  great  part  Cm.  Don  Rodrigo  (Ruy)  Diaz,  count 
of  his  private  fortune  in  the  undertaking,  of  Uivar,  surnamed  tiie  Cid,  bom  in  1026, 
In  consequence  of  having  been  confound-  the  model  of  the  heroic  virtues  of  bis  age, 
ed  with  another  Cicognam,  who  wasini-  and  the  flower  of  Spanish  cliivaliy,  swled 
prisoned  in  Italy  as  a  memlier  of  the  by  bis  enemies  (the  ambassadors  of  the 
Carbonari,  he  publiiiiied  a  lecler,  while  at  Moorish  kings)  tl  niio  CHd  (my  lord),  and 
Paris,  on  the  subject  of  the  political  per-  by  his  king  and  countrymen  Cau^eador 
secutions  in  his  country,  and  expressed  jhero  without  an  equal),  continues  to. live 
bis  opinion  very  ireely.  On  his  return  in  the  poetry  of  his  country.  We  were 
from  Paris,  ho  was  received  at  Venice  made  acquainted  with  tlie  history  of  Iris 
very  coolly,  and,  in  consequence,  went  to  life  by  the  play  of  the  great  Comeille. 
Rome.  Havii^  spent  hia  fortune  in  his  Rodrigo  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Xime- 
literary  enterprises,  he  was  obhged  to  sell  ne,  daughter  of  Lozano,  count  of  Gormaz, 
bis  library,  wnich  he  had  been  30  years  in  who,  with  Diego,  the  father  of  Rodrigo, 
collecting.  For  this  purpose  he  published  excelled  all  the  knights  at  the  couit  of 
a  Calaioso  ragionaio  dei  lAbri  d'ArH  Ferdinand  I  of  Castile.  The  envy  of 
e  ^Jbdichitb.  fotitdvii  dai  Cotite  Ckog-  Gormaz  at  Diego's  superior  estimation  at 
nara  (Pisa,  2  vols.).  This  catalogue  is  a  court  produced  a  dispute  between  the 
work  of  value,  as  the  titles  are  accompa-  two,  which  led  to  a  duel.  Gormaz  ^■an- 
nied  with  bibliographical  notices.  Among  quished  the  old  Diego,  and,  insult  being 
the  smaller  works  of  the  count,  of  which  added  to  diis  disgrace,  Diego  demanded 
there  are  many,  is  Le  Fabbriehepii  eos^-  &om  liis  son  the  biuod  of  the  oifcnder. 
cue  di  Fettezia,  misuraie,  iUustrate  ed  tn-  hi  the  contest  between  honor  and  tove, 
tagtiale  det  Membn  delta  FeneUt  R.  .Seea-  the  fonner  prevailed  in  the  breast  of  the 
demia  delle  heUe  Arti  ( Venice,  1^0,  2  vols,  youth,  and  Gormaz  fell.  Ximene,  unfia-- 
fol.)  The  work  contains  250  engravings,  tunate  as  a  daughter  and  a  misU'ess,  could 
and  tlie  greoier  part  of  the  critical  oliser-  no  longer  listen  to  the  voice  of  love :  it 
vations  are  1^  Cacognara  himselfl  became  necessary  for  her  to  demand 
CioDTA.  The  cicuta,or  common  Amer-  vengeance  on  the  object  of  her  affections, 
ican  hendock  (conium  laatvlatwn),  is  one  and  Rodrigo  would  willingly  have  rushed 
of  tjie  moat  valu^le  and  important  of  to  the  combat,  if  by  so  doing  he  could 
medicinal  vegetj^les.  It  is  a  plant  indi^-  have  alleviated  the  torments  of  a  lacerated 
enoua  in  most  temperate  climates,  and  is  heart.  But  no  champion  woa  foimd  to 
found  commonly  along  walls  and  fences,  meet  the  young  hero ;  and  nothing  but  the 
and  about  old  ruins  and  buildings.  It  is  discharge  of  the  important  duties  which 
an  annual  plant,  of  four  or  five  feet  in  devolved  upon  him  could  preserve  him 
height,  having  very  fine  double  pinnate  from  sinking  under  his  despair.  Five 
leaves,  of  a  pale-green  color,  and  bearing  Moorish  kings  appeared  in  Castile :  de- 
flowers of  a  greenish-white,  in  large,  flat  vastation  and  death  accompanied  their 
heads.  It  was  first  introduced  to  general  progress.  Rodrigo,  who  was  not  yet  SO 
notice,  togetherwich  other  vegetables  of  years  of  age,  threwhimselfuponhisnoble 
the  same  kind,  by  baron  Storck  of  Fienna,  horse  Babieca,  and,  at  the  head  of  his 
Tlie  most  common  form  in  which  it  is  vassals,  went  to  meet  the  enemy,  who 
administered,  is  the  extract,  which  is  given  soon  ceased  to  be  the  terror  of  the  country, 
in  pills.  Of  this,  from  13  to  60  graiusper  The  young  hero  sent  the  five  captive  kings 
day  may  be  taken  for  a  long  ^me.  It  is  to  Ferdinand,  who,  as  a  reward  for  his 
invaluable  in  all  chronic  mflammations,  bravery,  gave  him  Xiroeite,  and  imiied 
and  enlai^ementi  of  glandular  pans,  as  those  whom  the  decrees  of  fate  seemed  to 
the  liver,  the  womb,  &c^  tumors  of  which  have  separated  forever.  They  were  mar- 
it  will  sometunes  remove  in  a  space  of  ried  in  Valencia,  Ferdinand  afl^rwarda 
lime  surprisuigly  short.  Its  use  may  be  added  Galicia,  Leon  and  Oviedo  to  Cas- 
continued,  if  ncce^ary,  for  a  long  time,  ti!e,  and  posteriQ'  calls  him  tlie  Great; 
and  it  is  not  found  to  debilitate  or  injure  but  it  was  Rodrigo  who  gained  him  the 
the  system  in  the  manner  that  mercury  name.  A  quarrel  having  arisen  between 
always  does  when  long  used.  Its  green  Ferdinand  and  king  Eamiro  of  Arragon 
leaves,  Bfirred  into  a  soft  poultice,  form  an  concerning  the  possession  of  Calaliorra, 
excellent  application  tor  painfiil  sores  and  the  latter  challenged  him  to  a  single  com 
ulcers  ;  and  the  same  leaves,  dried  and  hat,  and  appointed  for  his  substitute  the 
rubbed  fine,  make,  when  mixed  with  ce-  knight     Martin    Gonzalez,      Ferdinand 
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chose  the  Cid  for  his  champion,  and,  by  lencia.  In  the  midst  of  Iiia  career  of  con- 
his  means,  obtained  Calahorra,  Ferdi-  quest,  be  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  hia 
nand,  in  his  will,  divided  his  dominions  King,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  Joseph, 
among  his  sons :  to  Sancho  he  gave  Cas-  the  founder  of  Morocco ;  but  the  only  re- 
tile,  to  Alfonso  he  gave  Leon  and  Oviedo,  turn  ibr  this  generosity  was  new  ingmt- 
and  to  Garcia,  GaEcia,  together  with  the  itude.  He  therefore  departed  by  night, 
conquered  part  of  Portugw.  This  divis-  with  his  most  Irusqf  folloivei's,  and,  for- 
ion  caused  a  war  between  the  brothers,  in  sakcn  and  ill  provided,  fled  ftom  the  king, 
which  Sancho  was  victorious;  this  sue-  He,  however,  remtuned  true  to  himself, 
cesi  was  owing  to  the  Cid,  to  whom  he  and  fortune  to  him.  His  magnanimity 
had  given  the  command  of  his  forces.  A)-  a^ain  overcame  the  king.  Permisaon  was 
s  taken  prisoner,  Garcia  brought  given  to  all  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Cid, 


ruin  uponhimBeif  by  hisownimprudence,  who  still m^nlMned  the  c 

and  it  remained  only  to  overcome  the  ob-  and   always  with   dJstmgiJiBneu  succesa. 

Btinate  resistance  of  Zamora,  where  San-  Alfonso  declared  aloud,  in  the  presence 

Clio's  risterUrraca  ruled.   Before  the  walls  of  the  envious  courtiere,''This  Cid  serves 

of  this  city  Suicho  was  assassinated,  and  me  much  better  than  you,"  and  couJd  no 

Alfonso,  who,  eight  months  befoi-e,  was  longer  be  prevented  irom  visiting  him. 

vanquished  by  the  Cid,  woa  called  to  the  From  this  time,  he  was  never  estranged 

dirone.    It  is  related,  in  the  ballads,  that  from  him,  altliou^   he  unintentionally 

the  Cid  read  tlie  oath  of  puriticatioD,  in  promoted  the  machinations  of  his  ene- 

tiie  name  of  the  Motes  of  Castile,  before  mies.    Two  brothers,  connts  of  Carrion, 

the  new  king,  on  account  of  the  murder  had  resolved,  by  a  marriage  with    the 

of  Sancho,  vritb  such  impressive  solem-  daughters  of  the  Cid,  to  obtain  possession 

nity,  that  Alfonso  shuddered,  but  was  also  of  his  wealth.      The  king  himself  pro- 

ofiended.     It  is  certain   that  he  spared  moted  their  suit,  and  the  Cid  yielded  to 

nothing  to  gain  over  the  Cid,     The  story  his  wishes.    With  donna  Elvira  and  don- 

of  tliis  warrior  requires  a  critical  pxamina-  na  Sol,  they  received  likewiee  the  great 

tion,  especially  what  relates  to  his  mar-  treasures  which  the  arms  of  the  Cid  had 

ria^e.     According  to  history,  Alfonso  mar-  won.     But  scarcely  liad  they  dismissed 

ried  him  to  donna  Ximene,  his  niece  (in  their  attendants,  when,  in  a  wild,  moun- 

10?4j;and  consequently  it  seems  we  must  tainous  desert,  they  stripped  the  garments 

consider  him  twice  married.    John  von  from  the  persons  of  the  ladies,  bound  and 

Miiller,  the   German  historian,  supposps  beat  them  till  pain  choked  their  cries,  and 

that  the  daugliter  of  the  proud  Gomiaz  departed  with  the  money.    A  trusty  ser- 

may  have  been  his  first  Ximcae,    How-  vant,  whom  the  Cid  had  sent  after  ihein, 

ever  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Cid,  delivered  the  ladies  from  their  wretched 

notvritlistanding    the    important  services  situation,  and  the  vile  deed  was  brought 

which  he  rendered  to  his  king,  often  ex-  to  light.    The  Cid  demanded  justice,    Al- 

perienced  the  inconstancy  of  royal  fiivor,  fonso  summoned  all  the  vassals  of  Leon 

A  man  like  him,  of  strict  inte^ty  and  and  Castile  to  a  high  court  of  justice  at 

virtue,  of  an  inflexible  and  lofty  spirit,  the  city  of  Toledo,    The  Cid  demanded 

who  despised  an  effeminate  life,  was  not  the  restoration  of  his  treasures,  and  oppor- 

fitted  for  courts.      His  true  fiiend   and  tunity  to  take  vengeance  for  the  insuli  by 

brother  in  arms,  Alvaro  Hanez  Minaya,  a  combat  lietiveen  the  counts  of  Caiiion 

his  wife  and  child,  were  his  world.    The  and   the    champions  whom   he  should 

gravity  of  his  countenance  excited  respect  name.    They  sought  to  avoid  the  comliat, 

and  reverence ;   his  retired  life  afibnied  but  the  king  insisted  on  it     With  ill-con- 

rojm  for  the  slanders  of  the  courtiers ;  and  cealed  fear,  they  rode  to  the  lists;   the 

he  was  exposed  to  frequent  rejiroaches,  knights  of  the  Cid  overcame  both  tJiem 

Bui,  in  times  of  necessity,  his  a^istance  and  their  uncle  ^   their  dishonored  lives 

was  again  eoiight,  and  he  was  too  gener-  were  spared.     The  last  exjiloit  of  the  Cid 

ouB  to  remember  past  offences.    Tiie  king  was  the  cjipture  of  Saguntum  (Murviedro), 

finally  took  fh>m  him  all  that  he  had  afier  whicn  he  died  at  Valencia,  m  the 

^ven  hiuj,  vrife  and  treasiu-es;  but,  fiom  74ih  year  of  his  age  (1099).    What  this 

Bhtune  or  fear,  he  afierwards  restoi-ed  Xi-  hero  won,  and  for  many  years  defended, 

mene.     Disgraced,  plundered,   forced  to  the  united  power  of  Leon  and  Castile  was 

depend  on  himself  aloncRodrigowasnow  scarcely  able  to  preserve  against  the  en- 
h^ipier  and  greater  than  before.  Ever  croachments  of  the  infidels.  His  widow, 
true  to  his  country  and  his  religion,  he  therefore,  went  witli  the  dead  body  of  the 
raised  an  army  W  the  reputation  of  his  hero  to  Castile,  He  was  buried  at  tlio 
iinine  alone,  to  eubdue  the  Moors  in  Va-    convent  of  St,  Peter  of  Cardenn,  in  a 
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tomb  which  waa  honored  by  emperors  cd  by  Crocker,  in  lus  tract  on  The  Art  of 
and  kings.  There  rests  the  noble  Xime-  malting  and  manapng  Cider,  that  the 
ne,  and  under  the  trees  before  the  convent  most  cerliun  indications  of  the  lipeneBs  of 
hes  the  ^thfut  horse  Babieca.  The  ad-  ajiples  are  the  fragrance  of  their  smell, 
ventures  of  tlie  Cid,  particularly  his  ban-  and  their  spontaneouBiy  dropping  from  die 
ishment  and  retuna,  are  the  subjects  of  the  trees.  When  they  are  in  this  state  of  ma- 
oldesl  Castilian  poem,  proltahly  composed  turily,  in  a  dry  day,  the  Umbs  may,  he 
at  the  end  of  the  l^h  century,  Potma  del  says,  be  slightly  shaken,  and  partly  dis- 
dd  d  Campeador,  which  was  published  burthened  of  their  golden  store ;  tliua 
in  the  Caleccion  de  Poeaias  Castdlanag  taking  such  apples  only  as  are  ripe,  and 
anteriorts  al  Siglo  XF,  of  Sanchez,  in  leaving  the  unripe  longer  on  the  frees, 
1775,  and  has  been  rejninted  in  Schubert's  that  they  may  also  acquire  a  due  degree 
Biblioteca  CnsleUiaia  Porta^ues  y  Proven-  of  maturity.  Mr.  Buel  observes,  that "  the 
zal.  The  later  ballads,  which  commemo-  only  aniflcial  criterion  employed  to  ascer- 
rate  the  hero,  were,  at  the  beginning  of  tain  the  (juality  of  an  apple  for  cider,  is 
the  16th  century,  collected  by  Fernando  the  speeifie  gravity  of  its  must,  or  unfer- 
del  Castillo,  and,  in  1614,  asjun  published  mented  juice ;  or  the  weight  compar^l 
^  Pedro  de  Florez  in  llie  Romamero  with  that  of  water.  This,  says  Knight, 
General.  There  has  also  been  published  indicates,  with  very  considerable  accura- 
a  collection  by  Escobar— iRsforra  dd  muy  cy,  the  efrengfli  of  the  future  cider.  Ila 
noble  y  vakroso  CtAaEtro  el  Cid  Ruy  Diaz,  weight  and  consequent  value  are  supposed 
en  JioHuinccs  (Lisbon,  1615 ;  Seville,  1632).  to  be  increased  intlie  ratio  of  the  increase 
A  great  niunber  have  been  published  m  of  saccharine  matter."  Mr,  Kni^t  says 
the  Collection  of  the  best  Ancient  Span-  that  the  strongest  and  most  highly-flavor- 
ish  Historical,  Chivalrous  and  Moorish  ed  cider  which  lias  been  obtained  from 
Poems,  V  Depping  (Allenhurg  and  Leip-  the  apple,  was  produced  from  fruit  grow- 
dc,  1817).  There  axe,  in  all,  above  a  mg  on  a  shallow  loam,  on  a  limestone 
hundred  of  these  ballads  extant.  Herder,  basib.  All  the  writers  on  the  subject  seem 
in  his  beautiful  dd  (TObingen,  1806),  has  to  agree  that  calcareous  earth  should  form 
translated  into  German  70  of  tliese  ballade  a  component  part  of  the  soil  of  a  cider- 
(probably  some  of  the  collection  of  Esco-  orchaid.  Cose  says  the  soil  which  yields 
Mr).  John  von  Milller  has  written  the  good  wheat  and  clover  is  best  for  a  cider- 
life  of  the  Cid  (in  the  8th  volume  of  his  orchard.  Mr.  Buel  states,  "My  own  ob- 
worksj  from  Spanish  sources,  mostly  from  servation  would  induce  me  also  to  prefer 
an  old  cbromcle  printed  in  Risco's  HUlo~  a  dry  and  somewliat  loose  soil,  in  which 
ria  dtl  Cid  (Madrid,  1792).  Whatever  the  roots  desdned  to  frimish  food  for  the 
chronicles  and  songs  have  conveyed  to  us  tree  and  fruit  may  penetrate  freely,  and 
of  the  liistory  of  the  Cid,  is  collected  in  range  extensively  in  search  of  nutriment" 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  from  the  Span-  — 2.  Condition  of  the  JhiH.  Fruit  should. 
ish,byRobenSouthey(Loudon,1808,4to.).  be  used  when  it  nas  attained  fiill  matuiity. 
Cider  ;  a  liquor  n^e  from  the  juice  and  before  it  begins  to  decay.  The  indi- 
of  apples.  The  quality  of  this  popular  cations  of  ripeness  we  have  above  stated, 
beverage  depends  pimcipally  on  the  lol-  Each  kind  of  i^ple  should  be  manufitc- 
lowing  parbculars,  viz. — 1.  kind  of  fruit;  tured  separately,  or,  at  least,  those  kinds 

2.  condition  of  the  fruit  when  ground ;  only  should  he  mised  which  ripen  aliout 

3.  manner  of  grinding  and  pressing ;  4.  the  same  time.  Mr.  Buel  says, "  The  ap- 
method  of  conducting  the  requisite  fer-  pies  should  ripen  on  the  tree,  be  gathered 
mentation,  and  precautions  to  bo  taken  when  dry,  in  a  cleanly  manner,  spread  in 
against  its  exce^ss.— 1.  Tlie  characteristics  an  airy,  covered  situation,  if  practicable^ 
ot  a  good  cidor-^iple  (according  to  Mr.  for  a  time,  to  induce  an  evaporation  of 
Buel  of  Albany)  are,  a  red  skin,  yellow  aqueous  matter,  wluch  will  increase  the 
and  often  tough  and  fibrous  pulp,  astrin-  strength  and  flavor  of  the  liquor,  and  be 
gency,  dryness,  and  ripeness  at  the  cider-  sqiarated  from  rotten  ftnit,  and  every  kind 
making  season.  Mr.  Knight,  a  femous  offilth,beforetheyareground." — 3.  Grind- 
Enghsh  horticulturist,  asserts, that,  "when  ing,  Sic  The  apples  should  be  reduced, 
die  rind  and  pulp  are  green,  the  cider  by  the  mill,  as  nearly  as  po^ble  to  a  uni- 
will  always  be  thin,  weak  and  colorless ;  form  mass,  in  wliich  the  rind  and  seeds 
and  when  these  are  deeply  tinged  witii  are  scarcely  discoverable,  and  the  pomace 
yellow,  it  vrill,  however  manufacmred,  or  should  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Knight  as- 
m  whatever  soil  the  fnut  may  have  certained,  by  experiments,  that,  by  expos- 
grown,  almost  always  possess  color  and  ing  the  reduced  pulp  to  the  operation  of 
^ther  Btrenstii  or  richness."    It  is  observ'  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  hours,  the  iqie 
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cific  gravity  of  the  juice  increased  from  gas.  A  bottle  of  French  brandy,  or  half 
1,064  to  1,078 ;  and,  from  the  experiment  a  gallon  of  cider-brandy,  added  to  a  bar- 
being  repeated  in  a  closed  vessel  with  at-  rel,  is  likewise  recommended,  to  be  add- 
mospheric  mr,  he  ascert^ned  tlie  acces-  ed  as  soon  as  the  vinous  fermentation  is 
sion  to  be  oxygen,  which,  according  to  completed.  The  beM  -^ider  manufactured 
Lavoiaer,  constitutes  64  per  cent,  of  s«-  in  the  U.  States  is  said  to  be  that  of  New- 
gar.  For  fine  cider,  he  recommends  that  ark,  New  Jersey,  and  that  produced  from 
B»e  fruit  be  ground  and  pressed  hnper-  an  apple  mostly  cultivated  in  Virginia, 
fectly,  and  that  the  pulp  be  tl^f  n  exposed  called  the  Virgima  crah-apjde. 
24  hours  to  the  air,  being  spread  and  once  Cigar,  (See  Tobacco,  and  Cuba.) 
or  twice  turned,  to  focSitate  the  absorp-  Cionani,  Carlo;  a  celebrated  painter, 
tion  of  oxygen;  that  it  be  then  ground  bom  at  Bologna  in  1628;  apupaofAI- 
agajn,  and  the  expressed  juice  be  added  bano.  He  frequently  commenced  new 
to  it  before  it  is  again  pressed.  A  grater  works,  but  was  seldom  sufiiciently  satis- 
cider-mill  was  presented  by  J.  R.  Newell,  fied  with  his  productions  to  consider  them 
of  Boston,  at  an  exhibition  of  tlie  Masea-  as  finished.  His  FUgkt  to  Egypt  was  the 
chusetts  amioultuial  society,  in  the  au-  work  of  six  montlis.  He  knew  how  lo 
tumn  of  1828,  for  which  ho  received  a  compose,  like  the  Caracci,  and  lo  distrib- 
premium  of  13  dollars.  It  is  thus  de-  ute  his  fibres  in  such  a  way  that  his 
scribed  by  the  committee  who  awarded  piuntings  appear  larger  than  Uiey  really 
the  premium:  "It  has  a  wooden  cylinder,  are.  His  finest  fresco  paintings  are  at  St. 
upon  the  surface  of  which  ntuls  are  fixed:  Michael  in  Bosco,  at  Bologna,  in  ovals 
the  heads  ore  sharp  upon  the  edges,  and  supported  by  angeb,  and  in  the  saloon  of 
[woiect  above  the  cylinder  about  one  tjie  Fatnese  palace,  where  he  represented 
eighth  of  an  inch.  The  apples  are  filled  Francis  I  of  France  touching  for  the 
into  a  hopper  placed  over  the  cylinder,  king's-evii.  At  Parma,  in  the  ducal  gar- 
and  led  into  a  narrow  cavity  at  the  upper  den,  he  painted  several  pieces  expressive 
ade  of  it  The  cylinder  is  mounted  on  a  of  the  power  of  love,  which  lose  nothing 
high  fiame,  its  axes  being  placed  in  com-  at  the  side  of  the  paintings  of  Augustino 
position  boxes.  A  rapid  revolution  ia  Caracci.  In  bis  painting  of  the  Jissump- 
produced  by  connecting  it  with  a  horse-  tion,  at  Forli,  he  has  imitated  the  b^utiful 
mill  by  belts  or  bands.  The  apples  are  Michael  of  Guido  in  the  cupola  at  Ea- 
reduced  to  a  tine  pomace,  grated,  not  venna,  and  other  fine  conceptions  of  this 
pressed.  It  performed  well  in  the  pres-  painter;  but  in  his  other  pieces  he  made 
ence  of  the  committee,  and  grated  a  bai^  Coireg^o  his  model.  He  does  not  so 
rel  of  russet  apples  in  I  minute  34  sec-  often  introduce  fore-shortenings  as  the 
onds." — 4.  Ftrmtntalion.  The  vinous  fer-  Lombards ;  and,  in  liis  outiines  and  dta- 
mentation  commences  and  terminates  at  pery,  he  possesses  a  finish  peculiar  to 
difi^rent  periods,  according  to  the  condi-  hiniself.  JHis  pencil  is  powerftil,  and  his 
tion  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  the  state  coloring  Lvely.  Clement  XI  conferred 
of  the  weather.  According  to  Knight,  on  him  several  niariis  of  distinction.  Be- 
the  best  criterion  to  judge  of  the  proper  ing  commisaoned  to  paint  the  cupola  of 
moment  to  rack  off  (or  draw  the  liquor  the  church  of  Madonna  del  Fuoco,  at  For- 
from  the  scum  and  sediment),  will  be  tlie  h,  he  repaired  to  Forli  with  his  numerous 
liiightness  of  the  liquor  which  fakes  place  pupHs,  where  he  died  in  1719.  His  paints 
after  the  dischai^  of  fixed  Eur  has  ceased,  mgs  have  been  engraved  by  various  art- 
and  a  thick  cms  is  coDected  on  the  sur-  ists.  Of  his  pupils,  the  most  distinguish- 
ftce.  The  clear  hquor  should  then  be  ed  were  Crespi,  Franceschini,  Cluaini, 
drawn  off  into  another  cask.  If  it  re-  count  FeHi  Cignani,  his  son,  and  count 
mains  bright  and  quiet,  nothing  more  need  Paul  Cignani,  his  nephew, 
be  done  to  it  till  the  succeeding  spring ;  Cilicia,  in  ancient  geography ;  the  re- 
but if  a  scum  collects  on  the  aurtace,  it  rion  between  Pamphylia  and  Syria,  lying 
must  immediately  be  racked  off  again,  as  S.  of  mount  Taurus.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  would  produce  bad  effects  if  suffered  the  coasts  were  formidable  as  pirates,  and 
to  sink, — Among  the  precautions  used  to  even  disturbed  the  jEgwan  and  Ionian 
prevent  excessive  fermentation  is  sfum-  seas.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
ming-,  which  is  fuming  the  cask  with  portion  lived  in  part  a  nomadic  life; 
burning  sulphur.  This  is  done  by  bum-  those  in  the  east  were  devoted  to  agricul- 
ing  arag  impregnated  vrith  sulphur  in  the  lure.  Alexander  made  Cilicia  a  Macedo- 
cask  in  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  decanted,  nian  province ;  it  then  passed  to  the 
after  it  has  been  partly  filled,  and  rolling  Syrians.  Pompey  subdued  iw  piratical 
it,  so  as  to  incorporate  tiie  hquor  witii  the  iidrabitants.    It  was  governed  by  kings 
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UDd«r  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  aical  instruction  from  Sacchini,  entered 

w&s  made  a  Roman  province  in  the  time  the  conservaioiy  of  Lorelto,  where  he  ini- 

of  Vespasian.  bibed  the  princiijles  of  the  school  of  Du- 

Cilicium;  originally,  a  coarae,  rough  rante,  and   studied  with  great  assiduity. 

garment  of  goat's-h^,  made  in   Cilicia,  He  soon  displayed  his  superiority  in  the 

the  usual  haUt  of  the  soldiers  and  eeamen  Sacrifido  di  £bramo,  the  Olimpiade,  and 

of  that  counuy.    Ii  has  since  been  used  otiier  compositions.    At  the  age  of  25,  he 

to  denote  a  gannent  of  penance,  made  of  haJ  already  gained  the  applause  of  the 

horse-hmr,  which    monks    and    hermits  principal  theatres  of  Italy.     He  was  in- 

wear.     This  name  is  also  given,  in   tlie  vited  to  St.  Petersburg  (where  he  remmn- 

convents,  to  a  belt  of  wire,  with  sharp  ed  four  yeais)  and  to  seveiid  Gierman 

points,  which  press  upon  the  body,  and  coutis,  to  compose  heroic  and  comic  ope- 

are  intended  for  penance.  ras.    In  the  latter,  he  patticuiarly  distin- 

CiMABVE,  Giovanni,  one  of  the  restor-  guiahed  himself  by  the  novelty,  warmth, 
ers  of  the  art  of  painting  in  the  middle  humor  and  Uveliness  of  tiis  ideas,  and  by 
ages,  bom  at  Florence  in  1340,  renounced  a  thoroush  acquaintance  with  stage  effect. 
his  studies  to  follow  his  inclination  for  Among  ins  120  operas,  tlie  most  celebrat- 
painling.  Two  Greek  artists,  who  were  ed  are,  Penehpe,  Gli  (%-azj  e  Curiag,  and 
invited  to  Florence  by  the  senate,  to  paint  ^rtaserse,  among  the  ^ere  serU  ;  and 
a  chapel  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  among  the  opere  bvffk,  i'ltaliano  in  ioii- 
Novella,  were  his  fust  masters.  Although  dra,  JJAinor  eostante,  R  pitlare  Parigiru), 
these  artists  handled  tlie  pencil  awkward-  and  tnanj[  otliers.  His  comic  opera  B. 
ly,  they  however  taught  him,  according  to  Jliatiimonio  segreto  excited  general  emhu- 
aucient  tradition,  the  pro|iortions  which  ^asm,  and  received  the  ^gnal  honor  of 
the  Greek  artists  had  oteerved  in  their  being  performed  twice  on  the  same  even- 
imitations  of  the  human  fig;uro.  Attentive  ing,  at  die  deare  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 
'■>  their    instructions,    Cimabue    studied  From  Vienna  he  went  to  Naples,  and  be- 


prindpally  the  fine  antique  statues.  He  came  involved  tiiero  in  the  revolutionary 
was  the  first  to  point  out  to  succeeding  commotions.  He  died  at  Venice,  in  1£01, 
painters  the  elements  of  the  beau  idiid,  iram  the  efiecls  of  the  ill-treatnient  which 
the  memoi^  of  which  had  been  extin-  he  had  l>een  subjected  to  in  prison.  His 
guished  during  several  centuries  of  dis-  bust,  by  Canova,  was  placed  in  the  Pan- 
order.  It  is  true  the  piuntings  of  Cima-  theon  at  Rome,  m  1816,  at  the  side  of 
bue  do  not  exhibit  that  harmonious  distri-  those  of  Sacchini  and  Paesiello. 
butiou  of  hght  and  shade  which  forms  CiuBBr,  or  Cimmerians,  were  the  tiist 
the  chiaro  oscuro.  His  coloring  is  dry,  flat  German  ti-ibe  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  cold :  the  outlines  of  his  tigures  in-  Their  acquaintance  with  them  wea  ac- 
tersect  each  other  on  a  blue,  green  or  ^el-  quired  soon  after  the  Trojan  war,  when 
low  ground,  according  to  tlie  effect  wMcli  the  Cimbri  salhed  forth  out  of  their 
he  had  in  view.  He  had  no  idea  of  dwellings  in  Tauris  and  European  Tar- 
linear  and  aerial  perspective.  His  paint-  tary,  and  entered  Aaa  Minor.  At  that 
Bigs  are,  properly  speaking,  Mily  mouo-  time,  the  Scythians  were  forced  to  give 
chromes.  But  these  faults,  which  are  to  way  to  the  Massageta;,  and  retire  Irom  the 
be  attributed  to  the  infancy  of  the  ait,  are  east  of  the  Caspian  sea  towards  the  coun- 
compensated  for  by  beauties  of  a  high  or-  tiy  of  the  CimlMd  to  the  west.  This  tribe 
der — a  grand  style,  accurate  drawing,  nat-  now  spht  into  parties  on  the  question 
urat  expression,  noble  groupiag,  and  a  fine  whetlier  they  should  comply  with  the 
disposition  of  Ilia  drapery.  (Usbestpmnt-  wishes  of  their  kings,  and  oppose  tlie 
inss  are  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maiia  No-  strangeis  with  arms,  or,  as  another  party 
vellaatFlorence,anduitheSacroConven-  advfeed,  emigrate.  The  disjiute  was  de- 
•o,  Bt  Assi^  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  cided  by  a  battle,  in  which  the  royal 
1300.  He  may  be  considered  the  link  be-  party  was  overcome.  After  the  dead 
cween  the  ancient  and  modem  schools  of  had  been  buried  on  the  shores  of  tl(e 
painting.  Cimabue  was  equaUy  success-  Tjras  (Dniester),  where  Herodotus  saw 
fill  in  utunting  on  glass  and  in  fresco.  He  their  sepulchres,  the  vanquished  rrarty 
was  also  a  distinguished  architect  He  fled  to  the  north  and  east  side  of  the  Pon- 
preparcd  the  way  for  Massacio,  Pietro  lus,  and  entered  Asia,  where  they  became 
Penigino,  Giovanni  Bellino,  Leonardo  da  known  to  the  Greeks ;  the  other  party 
Vinci,  Titian,  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra-  withdrew  to  the  Vistula,  and  even  beyond 
phaeL  (See  Balian  Art.)  it.  The  Greeks  retted  no  knowledge 
CiMARoa*,  Domenico,  a  composer,  horn  of  these  Cimmerians  but  the  tradition  that 
at  Naples,  in  1755,  received  his  first  mu-  they  had  proceeded  to  die   north-west. 
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On  this  account,  the  Greeks,  when  they  thpmselves  along  the  Po,  demanded  land 
reached  the  north- western  ocean,  consid-  of  the  Romans,  but  were  totally  routed  Iqr 
ered  the  nations  of  that  quarter  Cinnneri-  Marius  at  Vercelli,  101  B.  C.  After  this 
ane ;  and,  fbr  the  same  reason,  the  name  period,  the  Cimbii  and  Teutonea  disap- 
of  Cimbria  or  Cimmeria  was  giveu  to  the  pear  from  history.  A  part  of  them  had 
Danish  peninsuia.  Homer  was  acquahit-  remained  behind  in  Belgia  with  the  bag- 
ed  with  a  tradition,  according  to  which  gage.  These  are  the  Advatici.  Atalater 
the  Cimmerians  were  to  be  found  among  period,  the  Romans  recognised  the  Cim- 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  caves  round  on  to  be  a  Gennan  nation.  For  a  long 
the  Avemus ;  and  Pythear  took  a  race  time,  deceived  by  their  appearance,  they 
which  he  found  on  die  Danish  peninsula  took  them  for  Celts.  The  Celtic  exterior 
for  CimmeriauE.  Tikese  &bles  only  serve  of  the  Cimbri  may  be  explained  by  their 
to  create  confusion  in  history.  The  real  connexion  and  mixture  with  the  Celts 
Cimmerians  had  never  proceeded  so  far  on  their  march  from  the  Danube  and  the 
nottb,  but  dwelt  on  the  Vistula,  fiom  Carpathian  mountains. 
whence,  under  the  name  of  dmbrt,  they  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades  and  Hc^esi- 
sallied,  together  with  the  Teutones,  and  pyle,  daughter  of  a  Thracian  pnnco, 
made  themselves  formidable  to  the  Ro-  Olorus,  was,  according  to  Plutarch,  edu- 
mans.  In  tiie  year  114  B-  C.,  when  the  cated  in  a  very  negli^t  manner,  and 
Romans  were  already  masters  of  a  part  indulged  in  every  ^ecies  of  excess.  In 
of  the  eastern  Alps,  in  the  present  Cami-  the  Persian  war,  he  began  to  make  him- 
ola,  letria,  fcc^  and  had  established  them-  self  known.  When  Themistocles  pro- 
selves  in  Dalmatia  and  lUyria,  along  the  posed  to  abandon  the  city  and  take  refuge 
coast,  immense  bodies  of  barimrians  sud-  in  the  ships,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
denly  made  their  appearance,  who  over-  by  sea,  Cimon,  in  company  with  several 
came  the  consul  Papirius  Carbo  in  the  other  young  men,  ascended  the  citadel, 
countiy  now  called  Stiria;  but,  instead  deported  the  bridle  of  his  horee  in  the 
of  entering  Italy,  they  proceeded  to  the  temple,  and  took  from  the  wall  one  of  the 
north,  and,  soon  after,  jointly  with  tJie  Ti-  shields,  with  wliich  he  went  down  to  the 
gurians,  entered  the  territory  of  the  Al-  fleet.  He  displayed  great  courage  in  the 
lobroges.  The  Romans  sent  two  armies,  battle  of  Salamis,  and  attracted  die  atlen- 
commanded  by  the  consuls  L.  Cas^us  tion  of  AiistideB,  who  attached  himself  to 
and  M.  Aurelius  Scaurus,tfl  oppose  them,  him,  as  he  considered  him  fit  to  counter- 
but  both  were  defeated ;  the  former  by  act  the  dangerous  influence  of  Themisto- 
the  Tigurians,  the  latter  by  the  Cimbri.  cles.  When  the  Athenians,  in  concert 
Even  after  this  success,  the  Actors  did  not  with  the  odier  Greeks,  sent  a  fleet  to  Asia 
enter  Italy,  but  overran  Gaul  with  three  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  their  colo- 
bodies,  consisiiBg  of  Teutones,  Cimbri  nies  from  the  Persian  yoke,  they  gave 
and  Ambronea.  Two  new  armies,  with  Aristides  and  Cimon  the  chief  command; 
which  the  consul  C.  Manlius  and  the  pro-  and  the  return  of  Aristides  to  Athens, 
consul  Q.  Servilius  Ciepio  hastened  to  soon  after,  left  Cimon  at  the  head  of  the 
oppose  them,  were  likewise  defeated,  be-  whole  naval  force  of  Greece.  He  distin- 
yond  the  Rhodanus.  The  Romans  lost,  guished  himself  by  his  splendid  achieve- 
according  to  Aetius,  80,000  men.  Whilst  meuts  in  Thrace,  defeated  the  Peruana 
Rome  placed  her  last  hope  in  Marius,  the  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  and  made 
barbanans  overran  the  other  western  himself  master  of  the  country.  He  con- 
countries  of  Europe.  Gaul  suffered  se-  quered  the  island  of  Scyros,  the  inhabit- 
verely,  but  the  Iberians  and  Belgians  le-  ants  of  which  were  addicted  to  piracy, 
pulsed  iha  invaders.  Upon  this,  they  and  founded  an  Athenian  colony  there, 
resolved  to  descend  into  Italy.  The  Here  he  found  the  remains  of  Theseus, 
Teutones  and  Ambiwnes  were  to  enter  on  and  tTMisported  them  to  Athens,  where  a 
the  westetn  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Cimbri  temple  was  then  built,  for  the  first  time, 
and  Tigurians  on  the  east.  After  Marius  to  tliis  hero.  He  next  subdued  all  the 
had  WEuted  the  approach  of  the  first  dur-  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
ing  three  entire  years,  and  had  accustom-  went  agmnst  the  Persian  fleet,  wiiich  lay 
ed  his  troops  to  their  appearance,  he  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon.  The 
routed  them  completely  (102  B.  C),  in  Persians,  ahhough  superior  in  number, 
two  days — on  the  first  day  die  Ambrones,  did  not  dare  to  abide  an  engagement,  but 
on  the  second  the  Teutones— at  Aix,  in  sailed  up  the  river,  to  place  themselves 
Provence.  The  Cimbri,  on  the  other  under  the  protection  of  their  land-forces, 
hand,  who  had  driven  back  the  consul  Cimon  pursued  and  attacked  them,  and 
Catidlus  on  the  Adige,  and  bad  spread  took  or  destroyed  more  than  200  of  their 
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Bhips.    He  then  lauded,  and  entirely  de-  the  parage  of  the  Lacedacmouliins,  who 

feuted  their  army.    These  two  victoriee,  were  returning  from  Delphi,  which  they 

achieved  in  one  day  (B,  C.  469),  dehvered  had  freed  from  the  Phociaos,  he  appear- 

Greeee  from  the   PersianB.    Cimon  re-  ed,  prepared  to  fight,  with  liis  tribe.    He 

tumed  to  Athens,  in  the  embellishment  urged  hs  fiiends  to  show,  by  their  con- 

of  which  he  employed  the  spoils  wliich  duct,  the  groundlessncBS  of  the  accusation 

he  had  taken.    He  removed  the  walls  brought  against  him  of  iavoring  the  Lace- 

from  hia  fields  and  gardens,  that  every  d^monians,  and  nearly  all  of  tliem  fell, 

fine  might  be  at  liberty  to  take  whatever  fighting  with  the  greatest  bravery.     Al- 

he  pleased.     His  (able  was  spread  for  all  tliough  the  Athenians  lost  this  battle,  they 

the  citizens  of  his  curio.    He  never  ap-  still  continued  the  war  till  456  B.  C^ 

E eared  in  pubhc  without  being  attended  when,  the  Helots  being  entirely  subdued, 
y  several  slaves  bearing  garments,  which  the  Athenians  feared  that  the  whole  pow- 
he  distributed  to  the  poor.  He  adorned  erofLacedsmon  would  be  turned  against 
the  city  with  elegant  walks,  caused  the  diem.  They  recalled  Cimon,  who  con- 
market-place  to  be  planted  with  plane-  eluded  a  peace,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
trees,  transferred  the  academy  to  the  afibrd  employment  to  the  restless  spirit  of 
beautiful  gaidens  of  Athens,  all  at  his  the  Athenians,  undertook  an  expedition 
own  expense.  This  generosity  was  the  against  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  He  smled 
more  noole,  as  it  could  hardly  he  attribu-  agwnst  Cyprus  wiA  900  ships,  whence  he 
ted  to  a  desire  of  courtjng  the  people ;  for  sent  60  to  Egypt.  With  (he  remainder 
fie  constantly  opposed  Themiscocfes,  and,  he  defeated  the  Persian  fleet  and  anny  on 
at  a  subsequent  period,  Pericles  and  Ephi-  the  Phtenician  coast  (450).  The  peace  of 
alies,  who  endeavored  to  extend  thepow-  CinM)n(B,C.  449),  of  which  Isocrates,  De- 
er of  the  people.  Cimon  used  his  mflu-  mosthenes,  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  speak, 
ence  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  but  which  Thucydides  does  not  mention, 
between  the  Athenians  and  Locedsemoni-  probably  never  took  place.  Those  au- 
ans,  l^  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  much  thors  were  deceived  by  the  report  of  a 
beloved,  and  whom  he  sought  to  inutate,  trea^  wliich  was  not  concluded.  In  449, 
About  466  B.  C,  the  Thasians  having  Cimon  besieged  die  ci^  of  Citium,  but 
revolted,  he  defeated  them,  took  posses-  died  before  it  was  taken,  and  after  his 
mon  of  their  city,  and  of  their  gold  mines  death  the  Athenians  retired.  Athens  lost, 
on  the  neighboring  continent,  and  found-  in  him,  one  of  her  most  distinguished  cit- 
ed the  city  of  Amphipolis.  Scarcely  had  izens.  The  popular  party,  which  he  had 
he  returned  to  Athens,  when  Pericles,  opposed,  now  gained  the  superiority, 
and  the  other  popular  leaders,  accused  Cimaloa  ;  a  province  on  the  west  aide 
him  of  being  corrupted  by  the  king  of  of  Mexico,  comprehended  under  the  iu- 
Macedon,  because  he  had  refi^ned  from  tendency  of  Sonora,  lying  between  New 
seizing  the  possessions  of  that  prince  in  Biscay  and  the  gulf  of  California ;  300 
time  of  peace.  But  the  people  rejected  miles  long,  and  150  broad.  The  air  is 
so  groundless  an  accusation.  An  msur-  pure  and  healthy,  the  iMid  good  and  fer- 
rection  of  the  Helots  having  broken  out  tile,  producii^  abundance  of  maize,  leg- 
during  the  enterprise  agrunst  Thasos,  the  umes,  fruits  and  cotton.  The  natives  are 
Lacedtemonians  sought  the  assistance  of  robust  and  warlike,  and  were  with  diffi- 
the  Athenians,  who  were  induced  by  Ci-  culty  brought  to  submit  to  the  Spaniards. 
mon  to  send  them  aid.  The  Lacediemo-  They  make  use  of  bows  with  poisoned 
nians,  however,  fearing  the  inconstancy  arrows,  clubs  of  red-wood,  and  bucklers. 
of  the  Athenians,  sent  back  their  troops,  Population,  60,000. 

and  thus  excited  their  displeasure.    Peri-  Cinaloa,  or  St.  Felipe  t  St.  Jaoo  ;  a 

cles  and  Ephialces  had  also  profited  by  tovra  of  Mexico,  in  a  province  of  the  same 

Cimon's  absence  to  lake  the  jurisdic^on,  name,  630  miles  N.  W,  Mexico ;  Ion.  lOff 

in  a  multitude  of  cases,  from  the  Areopa-  4^  W. ;  lat.  36°  26"  N. ;  population,  9SC0. 

gus,  and  transfer  it  to  the  Heliasts;  thus  Cinchoba.    (See  Bark,  Pei-imian.) 

giving  an  immense  power  lo  the  iiifertor  Cincinnati  (the  Cindnnetuses) ;  a  so- 

claases.    Cimon  endeavored,  in  vain,  on  ciety  established  by  the  officers  of  the  rev- 

his  retiuTi,  to  place  matters  on   the   old  olutionaiy  army  of  the  U.  States,  in  1783, 

footing.    His  enemies,  therefore,  took  ad-  to  perpetuate  their  friendsl)ip,  and  to  raise 

vantage  of  the    popular  discontent,    to  a  nmd  for  relieving  the  widows  and  o 
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■  were  to  be  heredita-  1 
ry  m  the  eldest  male  line  of  the  original 

membeis,  and,  in  default  of  male  issue,  in  medieal  college,  in  1825,  was  82.     The 

the  collateral  male  line.    This  association  Cincinnati   college  was   incorporated  in 

excited   the   feai's  of  the   republicans  in  1819.    Cincinnati  is  a  place  of  great  trade 

America,  and,  among  them,  of  Franklin !  and   extensive  manufactures.      The   ex- 

they  saw  in  it  the  germ  of  a  fliture  aris-  ports,  of  which  the  most  considerable  arti- 

locracy.    At  the  first  general  meeting  of  cles  areflourand  pork,  amounted,  in  1826, 

the  order,   at   Philadelphia,   1784,  some  to  1,063,560  dollais;  and  the  imports,  in 

modifications  were,therefon<,  made  in  the  the  same  year,  to  2,538,590  doUais.     A 

constitution,  and,  in  some  of  tiie  states,  it  considerable  portion  of  the   imports  ia 

was  silently  abandoned.  At  present,  there  brought  here  for  re-exportation.    There 

,  -„..„  i.„..  — ;„^_-  which  hold  a  are  between  30  and  40  maniiiacturing 


general  meeting  by  delegates  triennially.  establishments,  some  of  which  e 
The  badge  of  the  society  is  a  bald  ea^le  very  extensive  scale ;  and  their  works  are, 
''uspended  by  a  blue  ribbon  edged  with  to  a  great  extent,  moved  by  steam  power, 
white,  emblematic  of  the  union  of  France  The  whole  value  of  the  manutactares,  in 
and  America.  On  the  breast  of  the  eagle,  all  the  departments,  was  estimated,  in 
Cincinnatus  is  receiving  the  military  en-  18S8,  at.  1,850,000  dollars.  The  markets 
signs  from  the  three  senators ;  the  imple-  of  Cincinnati  are  abundantiy  supplied  with 
ments  of  husbandry  are  seen  in  the  back-  various  kinds  of  provisions,  which  are  fur- 
ground;  round  t!ie  whole,  Omnia  nlvpiit  nished  at  a  low  price. 
seniare  rem^vhlicaia.  On  tie  reverse,  Cincinsatcs,  Lucius  Cluinctius,  a  pa- 
Fame  is  crowning  Cincinnatus  with  a  trician  belon^g  to  the  earliest  period  of 
wreath,  inscribed  Virltdii  priBmima,  with  the  Roman  republic,  equally  distinguished 
other  emblems ;  round  the  whole,  Socielas  by  heroism,  magnanimity,  contentment 
dncmnatoram,  tnstituta  A.  D.  1783.  and  dianterestedneea,  was  chosen  consul 
Cincinnati;  a  city  ofthe  slate  of  Ohio,  460  B.  C.  The  messengers  cbaiged  with 
in  Hamilton  coimty,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  information  of  his  election  found  him 
the  river  Ohio ;  20  miles  above  the  mouth  at  the  plough  in  the  fields.  He  accepted 
trf  the  Great  Miami,  122  aliove  Louisville ;  the  office,  and  only  regretted  that  his  httle 
455  below  Pittsbure  by  the  river,  and  300  fitrm  would  be  neglected.  He  behaved, 
by  land;  109  S.WTof  Columbus;  lat.39°  while  in  the  consuyiip,  disinterestedly  and 
6'N.;lon.84°27'W-:population,inl805,  honorably,  but  refused  it  when  it  was  ol- 
750 ;  in  1810, 2540 ;  in  1820,  9642 ;  and,  fered  to  him  tiie  followmg  year,  and  after- 
in  1823,  24,148.  Cincinnati  was  first  Idd  wards  received  the  diclatorahip  for  six 
out  in  1789,  and  began  to  flourish  after  months,  to  terminate  tiie  unliappy  war 
the  year  17S4,  since  which  time  its  growth  with  the  n«ghboring  .^^ui.  The  mes- 
in  pojHilation,  wealth  and  trade  has  been  sengers  again  found  him  at  hia  plough, 
exceedingly  rapid.  It  is  a  great  empori-  He  immediately  joined  and  assisted  the 
imi  of  tlie  western  country,  and,  next  to  consul  Minutius,  surprised  the  enemies 
Hew  Orieans,  much  the  lai^est  town  in  during  the  night,  made  prisoners  of  all 
the  U.  Stales  west  of  the  Allegliany  moun-  their  army,  and  divided  the  boo^  amongst 
tains.  The  city  is  advantageously  and  his  soldiers,  only  rettuinng  for  himself  a 
pleasantly  situated.  It  stands  partly  on  golden  crown,  which  hiH  army  had  pre- 
the  first  and  partly  on  the  second  bank  of  sented  to  him  to  express  their  gratitude. 
the  river,  the  upper  part  being  elevated  50  After  having  celebrated  a  triumph,  he  re- 
ot  60  feet  ai>ove  the  lower.  The  central  signed  hia  office,  which  he  had  held  only 
part  of  the  town  is  very  compact,  and  a  during  16  days,  and  returned  to  his  rural 
great  proportion  of  the  houses  are  hand-  retirement.  At  an  advanced  age,  he  was 
somely  built  of  brick,  Tlie  principal  public  again  elected  dictator  to  restr^  tiie  pow- 
buildings  and  institutions  in  1899  were  a  er  of  Spurius  Mtelius,  a  dangerous  and 
court-house,  a  jail,  the  medical  college,  turbulent  man ;  he  proposed  the  most  ef- 
the  Cincinnati  college,  an  hospital,  a  muse-  fectual  arrangements,  and,  after  the  orin- 
nm,  a  city  Bbraiy,  the  apprentices'  library,  cipal  mutineer  had  been  killed  by  a  cer- 
:t  market-houses,  5  insurance  companies,  t^  Ahala,  dispersed  his  adherents.  Thus 
W  places  of  pubUc  worship,  5  classical  Cincinnatus  was  twice  the  deliverer  of  hia 
ncLools,  and  47  common  schools.  There  coimtry,  which  revered  hii"  as  a  father. 
were  published,  at  the  same  period,  3  Cinha,  Lucius  Cornelius,  an  adherent 
doily  newspapers,  2  semi-weekly,  and  5  ofMarius,who,whenSyllahadmadehim- 
weekly,  besides  other  periodical  publica-  self  odious  by  the  proscription  of  Mariua, 
lions.     In  1826,  there  belonged  to  the  city  obtainedtheconeulalup,and  accused  Sylla, 
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I  advisable  lo  take  notice  of  this  com-  out  more  tlian  r 

pitunt.    'Wben  Cinna  afterwards  wished  sively,    aa    the    cinnamon    deprives    the 

to  cany  by  force  a  new  law  in  fitvor  of  tongue  and  lips  of  all  the  mucus  with 

the  allies,  a  bloody  battle  commenced  in  which  they  are  covered.    After  this  ex- 

tiie  forum  between  his  party  and  the  party  amination,  the  bundles  are  made  up  to  the 

of  tlie  senate,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  length  of  about  4  feet,  and  weigh  about  88 

Octavius,  the  other  consul     Cinna  and  pounds  each.     From  tlie  roots  of  the  treea 

his  party  were  conquered,  and,  with  a  loss  numerous  off-sets  shoot  up.    These,  when 

of  10,000  men,  were  driven  from  the  city,  they  have  allfuned  the  height  of  about  10 

He  flew  to  the  allies,  collected  30  lemons,  feet,  are  cut  down  and  barted,  being  then 

called  the  proscribed  to  his  support,  and,  about  the  tiiickness  of  a  common  walking 

among the3e,Marius,madBhimself  master  stick.    The  cinnamon  which  they  yield 

of  Rome,  and  assented  to  the  plaD  of  Ma-  is  much  lyier  than  any  other.    A  French 

rins  to  put  to  death  all  the  senators  who  sliip,  bound,  in  1782,  Irom  the  island  of 

were  opposed  to  tiie  people.    This  massa-  Bourbon  to  cape  Fi'anijois,  in  St.  Domin- 

cre  continued  for  five  days.   Tlie  following  go,  and  having  on  board  various  Oriental 

year,  he,  together  with  Mariua,  artiitmriiy  productions,  the  cinnamon-tree  among  the 

assumed  the  consulship.    Sylla  now  ap-  rest,  was  taken  by  admiral  Rodney,  who 

peared,  and  Cinna  wished  to  march  ag^st  presented  the  trees  to  the  assembly  of  Ja  ■ 

turn,  but  bis  soldiers  refused,  and  put  him  malca ;  and  from  this  parent  stock,  dif 

to  death,  ferent  parts  of  that  island  were  afterwards 

Ci.NKA,  ComeKus,  a  grandson  of  Pom-  supplied.     In  Ceylon,  the  cinnamon-trees 

pey, wasattheheadofaconspiracyagaitist  are  said  to  liesocommon  as  to  l>e  used 

Augustus,  who  generously  forgave  him,  for  fuel  and    other    domestic   purposes, 

andeven  transferred  to  him  the  consulship.  The  smell  of  cinnamon,  piuiicularly  of 

Cirnia  was,  therefore,  devoted  to  the  emper-  the  tliinnest  pieces,  is  delightfully  fragrant, 

or,  till  his  death,  ivith  inviolable  fidelity.  and  its  taste  pungent  and  aromatic,  with 

CiNBABAR.    (See  Mercvry.)  consideralile   sweetness  and  asliingency. 

CiBHAMON  is  tiie   under  Wk  of  the  If  infused  in  boiling  water,  in  a  covered 

branches  of  a  tree  of  the  bay  tribe  ((auiTM  vessel,  it  gives  out  much  of  its  grateful  fla- 

ctniutmomunt],  which  is  chiefly  found  in  vor,  and  forms  an  agreeable  Equid.    An 

the  island  of  Ceylon,  but  which  grows  in  oil  is  exU'acted  from  cinnamon,  which  is 

Malabar,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  In-  heavier  than  water.    This  is  prepared  in 

dies.    This  tree  attains  tiie  lieight  of  20  Ceylon,  and  abnost  wholly  fium  the  small 

or  30  feet.    Its  leaves  are  oval,  each  &om  and  broken  pieces.     It  is  made,  however, 

4  to  6  inches  long,  and   marked  with  in  such  small  quantity,  that  the  oil  of  cas- 

three  principal  nerves.     The  flowers  stand  sia  is  generally  snlistituted  for  it  i  indeed, 

on  slender  footstalks,  and  are  of  a  pale-  the  cassia  barfc  is  often  sul»tintted  for  cin- 

yellow color;  and  (be  fruiiisshapedsome-  namon,  to  wliicb  it  has  consideiabte  re- 

what  like  an  acorn.    There  are  two  priu-  semblance,  although  in  its  ijualities  it  is 

cipal  seasons  of  the  year.  In  which  the  much  weaker,  and  though  it  is  immedi- 

Ceylohese  enter  their  woods  for  the  pin--  ately  distinguishable   by   its  slimy  taste, 

pose  of  liarking  the  cinnamon-trees.    The  The  virtues  of  cinnamon  are  not  confined 

fiist  of  these  commences  in  April,  and  the  to  the  bark.    The  leaves,  the  fruit  and  the 

last  in  November ;  the  fonner  being  that  root,  all  yield  oil  of  considerable  value. 

in  which  the  great  crop  is  obtained.    In  Tliat  fium  the  fruit  is  highly  fragrant,  of 

this  operation,  me  branches  of  three  years'  thick  consistence,  and,  at  Ceylon,  was  foi- 

growdi  are  cut  down,  and  the  outside  pel-  merly  made  into  candles,  for  the  sole  use 

Scle  of  the  bail;  is  scraped  away.    The  of  the  king. 

tvrigs  are  then  ripped  up  lengthwise  with        Cino  da  Pistoia  ;  a  juris-consult  and 

a  knife,  and  the  bark  isgraduoily  loosened,  poet;  bom  hi  1270,  at  Pistoia,  of  the  fam- 

till  it  can  be  entirely  taken  off.     It  is  then  ily  of  Sinibuldi,  or  Sinibal^.     His  proper 

cut  into  slices,  and,  on  being  exposed  to  name  was  Gwiiione,  which  (he  Florentines 

the  sun,  curls  up  in  drying.    The  smaller  changed  to  Gmttimcino,  and  then  abhre- 

pieces,  or  quiUs,  as  they  are  called,  are  in-  viated  it  to  Ctno.     He  finished  his  studies 

serted  into   the  lai^r  ones,   and    these  at   Bologna,  and  subsequently   acted  as 

eie  afterwards  tied  into  bundles.     Cinna-  judge  in  Pistoia  till  1307,  when  the  civil 

mon  is  examined  and  arranged  according  war,  known  by  the  name  of  the  amtesl 

to  its  quality,  by  persons  who,  for  this  betieeen  the  JVeri  and  Biancki.  obliged  him 

purpose,  are  obliged  to  taste  and  chew  it.  to  flee.     He  first  took  refuge  witii  a  friend 
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on  the  borders  of  Lombardy,  who  also  as  letters,  with  which,  for  instance,  ths 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Bimichi,  and  Greeks  and  several  tribes  of  the  uuith  of 
whose  daughter,  Selvaggia,  hod  gained  his  Europe  designated  their  numbers  ;  or  pe- 
affection ;  but  her  death  soon  followed,  cuhar  characters,  as  the  Roman  and  mod- 
Cino  tJien  travelled  tluough  Lombardy  em  or  Arabic  ones.  As  the  decimal  sjs- 
and  France,  and  remained  some  time  at  tem  must  he  considered  one  of  the  grand- 
Paris,  bat  returned  to  Italy  before  1314 ;  est  inventions  of  man,  we  must  also 
for  in  that  year  he  publislied,  at  Bologna,  ackoowlcdge  the  system  of  numbers 
his  commentary  on  the  Justinian  code,  which  we  now  use  to  be  a  proof  of  ex- 
wliich  he  had  .completed  in  two  years,  traordinary  genius  and  a  deep,  philosophj- 
Bud  which  excited  universal  admiration  cal  nuDd ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
on  account  of  its  extent  and  the  difficulty  our  progress  in  mathematical  science,  ab- 
of  the  subject  In  consequence  of  this,  stractand  apphed,  would  have  been  much 
he  received  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  law.  slower  without  the  Arabic  ciphers,  which, 
Several  universities  were  anxious  to  se-  in  ftct,  are  indispensable  to  the  great  cal- 
cure  his  services.  He  lived  three  yeais  culations  which  occur  daily  in  modem 
at  Tieviso,  and  atill  longer  at  Perugia,  astronomy.  The  ciphers,  such  as  ihey 
where  the  famous  Bartolo  was  his  scholar,  are  at  present,  1, 3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0, 
It  is  douliifiii  whether,  as  some  assert,  he  did  not  attain  their  present  character  till  a 
actually  instructed  at  Bologna,  Sienna,  and  pretty  late  period.  We  have  them  from 
even  at  Paris;  but  he  certMily  was  pro-  the  Arabians,  who,  according  to  Abul- 
fessor,  in  1334,  at  the  university  of  Flor-  pharagius  [Dynast  1,  p.  16),  say  that  they 
ence.  He  taught  the  civil  law.  Petrarca  received  the  invention  from  the  Indiana. 
and  Boccaccio  were  not  his  scholars,  as  it  According  to  a  recent  discovery  of  pro- 
has  been  said.  Ciuo  returned  to  Pistoia  fessor  Seyfiiirth  of  Leipsic,  in  Turin,  on 
in  1336,  where  he  died  in  the  same  or  the  a  papyrus  manuscript,  it  seems  probable 
beginning  of  tlje  following  year.  His  that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with 
commentary  surpassed  every  thing  of  the  the  present  system  of  ciphers,  at  least  in 
kind  which  had  appeared  before,  and  its  principles.  As  early  as  the  9lh  cen- 
went  through  several  editions.  He  ranks  tury,  ciphers  were  used,  though  seldom,  in 
amongst  tlie  best  of  the  early  Italian  poets,  France.  Not  tuitil  the  11th  century  did 
and  resembles  Petrarca  more  than  any  their  use  become,  in  any  degree,  common 
of  the  other  predecessors  of  tliis  poet,  in  Europe.  According  to  deMattbteis,  the 
His  poems,  the  principal  subject  of  which  Homan  ciphers  are  derived  from  the  naiis 
is  the  above-mentioned  Selvaggia,  were  which  the  Etruscans,  and  aAer  them  the 
first  publfehed  at  Rome,  in  1558,  by  Piili.  Romans,  annually  drove  into  their  tem- 
They  afterwards  appeared  in  Venice,  in-  ijles,  in  order  to  express  their  divisions  of 
creased  by  a  second  volume,  which,  how-  time.  Probably  the  eldest  trace  of  Roman 
ever,  was  not  considered  genuine.  The  ciphers  is  that  m  the  inscription  upon  the 
most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Ciampi  colomui  rostrala. 

(Florence,  1812,  2d  ed.)  vrith  the  author's  Cipher  is  also  the  name  given  to  various 
life.  methods  of  writing  in  secret  characters, 
CmqoE  PoH,Ts ;  eight  seaports  of  Eng-  chiefly  used  in  the  correspondence  of  dip- 
land,  on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex —  lonmtic  agents  with  their  courta.  {See 
Dover,  Sandwich,  Hastings,  Hithe,  Rom-  Cryptography  and  Deciphering )  A  kind 
ney,WinchelBea,Ryeand  Seaford.  They  of  monograin,  in  which  the  mjtial  letters 
were  ori^nally  only  five,  the  three  latter  of  the  Christian  and  family  namfs  of  a 
having  been  declared  porB  subsequent  to  person  are  entwined  within  each  other, 
the  &Bt  institution.     They  are  under  a  has  the  same  name. 

lord  warden,  and  are  endowed  with  con-  CipniiNi,  Giambattista ;  a  painter  and 

siderable   privileges.     They  are  all  bor-  engraver,  bom  at  Pistoia,  in  1732,  died  at 

ough  towns,  sending  each  tivo  members  London  in   1785.     His   teacher    is    not 

to  parliament,  under  tiie  title  of  barons  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  torreggio 

of  ike  cinque  ports.     Though  the  above-  was  his  model.      At  the  a^  of  18,  he 

mentioned  cities  have  long  since  lost  their  went  to  Rome,  to  perfect  him'<elf  m  his 

importance,  Iheir  harbors  being  filled  with  art.     His  talents  soon  gained  him  reputa- 

mud,  BO  as  not  to  admit  men-of-war,  most  tion.    Some  Englishmen,  who  met  him 

of  their  privileges  continue,  as  does  the  there,  induced  him  to  go  to  London.     He 

office  of  the  warden,  a  mere  sinecure,  of  was  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  the  royal 

£3000  annual  income.  academy,  instituted  in  1769,    His  draw- 


CiPHEKs   are  the    signs  for  numbers,    ing  is  correct,  bis  heads  have  grace  and 
' "   V.)    They  are  either  borrowed  signs,    lovelineea,  hia  coloring  is  harmonious,  and. 
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the  general  impression  of  his  compoation  their  weapons,     A  great   part  of  their 

chamiing.     For  Ariosio's  Orlando  Furi-  wealth  consifits  in  goats,  sheep,  oxen  and 

oso  he  executed  a  number  of  copperplate  horses.    They  sell  wool  and  wax.     Their 

illustrations,  io  which  he  displays  all  the  horses    are    disunguished     for    beauty, 

beauty  of  his  genius.    Many  tine  engrav-  Btrengtli    and    fleetnesa.      They   bum   a 

ings  of  Bartolozzi  are  from  the  designs  of  mark  oil  the  colts  of  a  good  breed.    Their 

'"""""'  feudal  system  is  worthy  of  notice.    The 

a  country  of  Asia,  on  the  subject  is  the   proper^  of  the   prince: 

nortli  side  of  the  Caucasus,  extending  from  although  he  cannot  be  sold,  he  is  com' 

the  Black  Io  the  Caspian  sea.     The  in-  pelled  to  peribrm  all  personal  services,  but 

habitants  call  themselves  AtHge ;   by  the  pays  no  taxes.    The  nobleman  maintains 

Turks  and  Tartars  they  are  cidied  Tcher-  order  among  the  people,  and  serves  the 

has  (L  e.  highway  robbers] ;  by  tlie  Arabs,  prince  in  war.    The  latter  keeps  an  open 

JHemolii ;  by  the  Ossetes,  likewise  a  na-  table,  and  all  those  who  own  herds  con- 

tion  dwelhng  on  mount  Caucasus,  they  tribute  to  it.     Marriages  are  concluded 

are  called  Kaaacki.    They  inhabit  the  dis-  with  reference  to  riches  and  birth.     Im- 

trices,  1.  Great  Kabarda;  3.  Little  Kabar-  mediately  after  the  birth   of  a  princely 

da ;  3.  Beslen,  on  the  greater  Laba,  which  child,  it  is  taken  from  the  parental  house, 

flows  into  the  Kulran  ;  4.  Temirgoi  on  and  its  education  confided  to  a  nobleman, 

the  Schagwascha ;  5.  Abassia,  chiefly  on  The  boys  are  instructed  in  hunting,  plun- 

the  river  Pschalia  ;   6.  Bseduch,  in  the  dering  and  lighting ;  tite  girls  in  emliroi' 

lower  districts  of  the  Rhuasch ;  7.  Hadu-  dering,  sewing  and  plaiting  straw.   There 

■"  '      ".   Bschana.      This  powerfiil  and  is  a  law  of  hospitality  among  the  Circas- 


warlike  nation  might  become  extremely    sians,  called  kunadt :  the  life  of  tlie  host 
formidable,  if,  instead  of  being  subject  to    is  responrable  for  its  observance  Ii     ' 


Kttle  pinces,  it  were  united  un-  sti'anger  on  whom  it  has  been  conferred 
der  one  head.  Themost  important  of  tlie  !f  a  murder  is  committed,  the  relations  of 
Circassian  branches  of  the  Kuban  are  the  the  deceaseil  take  the  life  of  the  mtirderer- 
Temirgoi :  tliey  inhabit  more  than  40  for-  no  money  can  conciliate  them.  Fotnier- 
tified  villages,  and  can  send  2000  men  ly,  rhese  people  were  Christians.  Atpres- 
into  the  field.  The  Sohagacki,  below  the  ent,  they  are  Mohammedans,  but  by  no 
Russian  fbttress  Anapa,  nave  a  prince,  means  zealous  observej^  of  the  precepts 
who  formerly  maintained  vessels  on  the  of  the  Koran.  After  the  downfall  of  the 
Black  sea.  The  Kabarda  Circostians,  a  Chazaric  empu^,  tlie  Circassians  appear 
half-civilized  nation,  inhabk  a  ferule  coun-  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Arabians, 
try  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Terek,  Tartars,  and  perhaps,  likewise,  to  the 
and  are  distinguished  fivin  all  (he  other  Georgians.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ]6lli 
nations  of  the  Caucasus  by  their  beauty,  century,  they  became  vassals  to  the  Rus- 
The  men  are  of  lofty  stature,  regular  fea-  sians.  The  czar  Iwan  Wasiliewitsch,  in 
tures,  and  unequalled  in  the  use  of  the  1565,  sent  a  small  army,  under  general 
sabre.  The  women  have  delicate  figures,  Daschkow,  to  the  aid  of  Temruk,  a  Cir- 
light  complexions,  dark  hair,  regidar  fea-  cae^an  prince  ;  but,  after  the  death  of 
tures,  and  full  bosoms.  They  are  coiisid-  Iwan,  the  Russian  court  neglected  these 
ered  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Tuili-  distant  subjects,  and  they  became  tributary 
ieh  harams.  The  Circassian  prince  or  to  the  khans  of  the  Crimea,  undl,  tired  of 
nobleman,  that  is,  every  one  who  does  not  theill-treatment  of  tlieir  officers,  they  took 
serve,  and  possesses  a  horse,  is  constantly  up  arms,  and  overcame  an  army  of  30,00(1 
armed  with  a  dagger  and  pistols,  and  sef-  men.  At  present,  Tcherkas^a  (Circassia) 
dom  leaves  his  house  without  his  sabre  — containing  31,785  sq.miles,  and550,000 
and  quiver.  A.  helmet  and  a  coat  of  mail  inhabitants — is  a  prevince  luider  the  pro- 
cover  his  head  and  his  breast.    Kabarda  tection  of  Russia. 

furnishes  1500  noblemen,  or  vxdera,  and        Circe  ;  a  powerfiil  sorceress ;  according 

10,000  peasants,  or  serving-men,  capable  to  some,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis, 

of  bearing  arms.    But  the  princes  of  Ka-  one  of  the  Oceanides;  according  to  others, 

barda  destroy  each  other  by  constant  hos-  of  Hyperion  and  Asterope ;  the  aster  of 

tihties.     The  soil  of  Kabarda  is  excellent  AetesandPasiphae,     She  Jived  in  a  valley 

for  agriculture ;  but  the  winter  is  severe,  situated  in  an  island  on  the  western  coast 

and  the  warm  seaaonnotof  long  duration,  of  Italy,    Her  palace  was  built  of  shining 

Theinhabitantsseglectthegiftsofnature,  stones,  in  an  open  place,  surrounded  hy 

viz.  tlie  mines,  fi^sm  which  they  might  tame  lions  and  wolves.    Her  employment 

extract  the  most  useful  metals,  such  aa  was  weaving;  and,  during  her  work,  shw 

iron  and  copper,  for  the  manufitcture  of  amused  herself  with  sinmug:  hepse 
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were  four  nwmnlain  and  river  nymphs,  mathematics.  Yetlherehavealwaysbeen 
UlyeseB,  in  his  wanderings,  landed  on  her  instances,  and  some  of  a  vei^  late  date, 
island,  and  sent  out  Eurylochus  with  a  of  men  laboring  long  and  intensely  in 
party  to  explore  the  country.  Tiiey  ar-  searcliing  for  the  square  equal  to  the  s«r- 
rived  et  the  piace  of  Circe,  who  gave  fece  of  the  circle,  and  who  often  behoved 
them  food  and  wine,  and  with  her  magic  that  they  Lad  actually  solved  the  problem, 
wand  changed  them  into  awine.  Eunrlo-  Very  recently,  ttie  newsppers  were  fiill 
chus  only,  by  cautiously  ebsloining  tiom  of  such  a  solution  by  a  boy  in  England, 
the  magical  potion,  escaped  the  transform-  In  tlie  approximate  proportion,  if  the  di- 
ation,  and  informed  Ulyssea  of  the  event,  ameter  is  called  1,  die  circumference  will 
He  immediately  pi-oceedeil  himself  into  be  equal  to  ai415996535....  Francis 
the  country  to  iree  his  companions.  On  Vieta  obtained  the  proportion  to  this  num- 
the  way.  Mercury  met  him,  informed  him  ber  of  figures.  Afterwards  it  was  further 
how  to  conduct  himself  before  the  sorcer-  deiennined  by  Adrianus  Romanus  to  15, 
e^  and  gave  him  the  plant  called  ino(y,  by  Ludolphus  of  Cologne  (often  improi;- 
ae  a  means  of  delivering  his  companions,  erly  called  mm  Kevien)  to  35  (from  him  it 
Thus  armed,  he  appeared  before  Circe,  is  often  called  the  LaMphv:  namber),  by 
whose  potion  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Shaip  to  72,  by  Machm  to  100,  by  Lagny 
Following  Mercury's  advice,  he  then  ran  to  126,  and  lastly,  in  an  Oxford  manu- 
upon  her  witli  his  drawn  sword,  threaten-  script,  it  was  obt^ed  up  to  156  decimals, 
ing  her  with  death,  and  compelled  her  to  Archimedes  first  estimated  the  proportion 
bind  heiself  by  an  oaili  to  do  Wm  no  in-    of  the  diameter  to  the  circiunfcrence  to 

jury,  and  deliver  his  companions.   Ulysses    be  as  7  to  22,  or  as  1  to  3.142 ;  after 

remained  with  her  a  whole  year,  and  had  him,  Metiue,  as  113  to  355,  or  as  1  to 
l^  her  two  sons— Adrius,  or  Agnus,  and  3.1415929,  which  is  correct  to  6  decimals, 
litmus.  Before  his  depiuture,  she  told  and  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  pur- 
him  tfiat,  in  order  to  secure  a  safe  return  poses.  Every  circle  is  divided  into  360 
to  hia  country,  he  must  visit  the  infernal  degrees,  and  by  its  arcs  all  angles  are 
regions,  and  a^advic*  of  Tiresias.  measured.     The  circle,  llierefore,  is  one 

Circle  (Latmciraifua};  a  plane  figure  of  the  most  important  geometrical  figures, 
comprehended  under  a  smgle  line  wLich  and  an  accurate  division  of  it  is  requisite 
retiuns  into  itself  having  a  point  in  the  ibr  measuring  the  an^es  under  which 
middle,  ftom  which  all  the  lines  dj'awn  to  distant  objects  appear  (upon  which  sur- 
its  circimiference  are  equal.  This  point  veying,  astronomical  oleervations,  &lc. 
is  called  the  centre,  and  these  lines  tlie  rest)— a  veiy  desirable  object,  for  which 
radii.  Altliougb,  properly  speaking,  it  Is  many  priires  have  been  oflered  by  learned 
the  space  included  within  tlie  penphety  societies.  (Seei>cgrM.)—Oircie,  in  logic; 
or  Cttcumfetenee,  yet,  in  the  populiff  use  the  fault  of  an  argument  that  supposes  the 
of  the  word,  drde  is  frequently  used  for  principle  it  should  prove,  and  afterwards 
the  periphery  alone.  From  the  geomet-  poves  the  principle  by  the  thing  which 
rical  definition  of  the  circle,  it  appears  it  seemed  to  have  proved.  The  same 
tiiat  its  magnitude  is  dependent  upon  the  fiiult  takes  place  in  definitions,  when  an 
magnitude  of  its  radius  or  its  diameter,  idea  is  defined  by  others  which  suppose 
i.e^a  line  wliich  touches  two  points  of  the  the  knowledge  of  the  first.  Arguing  in  a 
circumference,  and  passes,  at  the  same  circle  is  a  fouh  into  which  men  are  very 
time,  through  the  centre,  or,  which  is  the  liable  to  fell,  particularly  in  theological 
same  thing,  a  Kne  equal  to  twice  the  length    discus^ons. 

of  ttie  radius.  The  surface  ofthe  circle  is  Circuits;  in  England,  divisions  of  the 
equal  to  theproduot  of  the  circumference  kingdom  appointed  for  the  judges  to  pass 
and  half  tlie  radius.  If  there  existed  a  through  tvrice  in  the  couise  of  a  year  for 
rational  proportion,  that  is,  a  proportion  to  the  purpose  of  administering  justice  in  the 
be  expressed  in  whole  niunbei^  of  the  several  counties.  The  counties  of  Eng- 
aurface  of  the  circle  to  a  ee/More  surface,  land  are  divided  into  six  circuits,  and  two 
there  would  be,  at  the  same  lime,  a  ra-  judges  go  on  each  circuit. — In  the  U. 
tional  proportion  between  the  diameter  States,  tiie  same  name  is  given  to  the  di- 
and  the  circumference.  But,  from  geo-  visions  of  the  country  traversed  annually 
metrical  reasons,  no  rational  proportion  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  is  U.  Stales,  for  the  purpose  of  ttj^ing  causes 
possible ;  it  can  be  expressed  only  by  ap-  which  fall  vvithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
proximation.  However,  the  proportion  national  courts.  (For  the  circuit  courts  of 
thus  obtained  is  quite  as  accurate  as  is  the  U.  States,  see  CouHs  of  the  U.  States ) 
iieccssaiy  for  any  purpose  in  the  applied        CircclaRi  Motiom.    A  body  in  motiffli, 
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■which  is  continually  impelled  by  some  various  aiticles  used  for  the  above  pur- 
power  towards  a  fixed  point  out  of  its  pose,  does  not  comprehend  them  all,  since 
original  direction,  is  obliged  to  describe  a  oxen,  which  have,  by  some  nations,  at 
curvilinear  path  round  this  point.  A  stone,  some  periods,  been  adopted  as  the  measure 
slung  round  by  a  string,  moves  in  a  circle,  of  the  comparative  values  of  article  of 
because  it  is  drawn  toward  the  hand  in  commerce,  would  hardly  be  considered  as 
every  point  of  its  path.  The  moon  moves  coming  under  the  denomination  of  monev. 
in  a  circle  round  the  earth,  because  it  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  people 
gravitates  towards  the  earth,  and  is  thus  to  be  without  a  circulating  medium  of 
drawn  from  the  rectilinear  direction,  which  some  description;  and,  acconSing^y,  we 
it  would  otherwise  pursue.  In  such  cases,  find  all  the  tribes  of  savages  hitherto  dia- 
the  point  to  which  the  body  constantly  covered  referring  to  some  article  in  esti- 
lends,  is  called  the  centre  of  pie  forces ;  the  mating  the  value  of  the  various  commcwli- 
fbrce  itselti  by  which  it  is  impelled,  is  ties  vrtiich  compose  theu'  capital  Cap- 
called  the  cettbipetal  force ;  that  by  which  tain  Franklin  says,  the  Krees  Indians  use 
it  sftives  to  fly  from  the  centre  is  called  beaver  skins  as  their  medium,  and  esti- 
ihe  cenlrifligal  force ;  and  the  motion  male  the  value  of  things  by  a  certain  nuin- 
which  is  produced  by  these  two  forces,  ber  of  their  skins.  The  people  of  Virgin- 
the  circular  mofian.  All  the  planets  in  ia,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  colonial 
the  solar  system  are  carried  round  the  sun,  history,  estimated  value  by  pounds  of  to- 
ond  the  satellites  round  their  planets,  by  bacco.  In  some  parts  of  A&ica,a  species 
these  forces.  (See  Centnd  Fo^.]— The  of  small  shells,  cowries,  are  tiie  medium 
theory  of  circular  motion  is  a  subject  of  of  exchanges.  But  from  the  eerliest  times, 
celestial  mechanic^  on  which  Nevrton  the  precious  metals,  where  they  could  be 
composed  his  Prindpia  MalhemMka  Phi-  had,  have  been  preferred  tor  this  purpose, 
losoph.  A'flium/.  and  Laplace  his  Jtfeco-  because  their  weight,  fineness,  and,  con- 
mque  CMtgie,  &c  As  the  model  of  a  con-  sequently,  value,  could  be  more  accurate- 
cise  and  beautiful  expo^tion,  we  recom-  ly  ascertained  tiian  those  of  any  other  ar- 
inend  the  article  imder  this  head  in  Geh-  tide,  and  thus  comprise  a  suSicient  value 
lei's  PkysUcalisches  ffi)ierbuck{t>ictionBiy  in  a  small  compass  and  weight  to  be  a 
of  Natural  Philosophy).  convenient    medium.    Many  species  of 

CiRCDLAR  Saws,  whlcli  revolve  upon  precious  stones  comprise  a  gi^eater  i-alne 
an  axis,  are  preferable  to  striught  saws,  in  the  same  bulk  and  weight  tlian  eitiier 
because  they  act  continually  in  tlie  same  gold  or  silver,  but  their  value  caimot  be 
direction,  and  no  force  is  lost  by  a  back-  so  precisely  estimated,  nor  are  they  found 
viwii  stroke.  At  tiie  same  time,  they  can  in  sufficient  quantities.  Platina  would  be 
work  with  greater  velocity,and,  therefore,  as  convenient  a  medium  as  either  gold  or 
cut  more  smoothly.  Their  size,  hovrever,  silver,  provided  it  should  continue  to  re- 
is  limited,  because  lliey  waver  and  bend  tain  its  present  value ;  but  it  has  not  as  yet 
out  of  the  proper  plane  if  made  loo  large,  been  iiroduced  in  sufficient  abundance. 
and  if  they  were  made  so  as  not  to  waver.  It  is  one  essential  quality  of  a  cireulating 
they  would  be  too  thick.  Slitting  of  tim-  medium,  that  it  should  liave  an  uitrinsic 
ber,  therefore,  is  not  often  perfonned  with  morketable  value.  Gold  and  silver,  ibi 
them,  but  they  are  much  used  for  cutting  instance,  besides  answering  as  a  medium. 
thin  tayers  of  mahogany  for  veneering,  for,  have  as  jxsitive  a  market  value  as  iron, 
in  this  case,  the  saw  can  be  sufficiently  tin,  leather  or  com.  This  value  is  diaiv- 
Stren^ened  towards  the  centre.  Great  ed  from  their  utility  in  tlie  usefiil  and  or- 
velocity  increases  much  the  steadiness  of  namenial  arts ;  ond  it  may  be  more  pre- 
a  circular  saw.  cisely  ascertfuned  than  the  value  of  mosr 

CmcnLATiMO   Medium.     The   expres-  other  articles,  since  an  agreement  for  i 

aion  circulalinf;  medium    is   now  much  certwn  number  of  beaver  skins,  a  certaii 

more  fiuquendy  used  than  formerly.     It  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  still  more  for  i 

means  the  medium  of  exchanges,  or  pur-  certain  number  of  cattle,  admits  of  sonw 

chases  and  sales,  whether  this  medium  be  doubt  and  dispute  as  to  the  quality ;  bu 

gold  or  silver  com,  paper,  or  any  other  an  agreement  for  a  certmn  weight  of  gold 

article,  as   oxen,    tohacco,    iron,    slaves,  of  given  fineness,  admits  of  no  Sijipute;  i 

usually  employed  in  any  place  as  the  can  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  ceitainty 

measure  of  the  values  of  other  articles,  But  we  seeother  kinds  of  currency,  whid 

and  is  thus  of  a  more  comprehenave  sig-  apparentiy  answer  the  purpose  of  a  circit 

nification  than  the  term  money,  wliich,  latmg  m«hum,  and  which  have  very  littli 

though  it  applies  to  gold  and  silver  coin,  value.    A  small  piece  of  paper,  not  wortl 

(laper.  currency,  and  some  other  of  the  intrinmcally  one  cent,  pa^s  for  man; 
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thousand  dollars ;  and  this  sometimes  paper  money,  and  redeeming  it  punctuallj; 
leads  people  into  the  mistaken  notion  that  and  to  its  fiiil  nominal  amount,  Innu- 
intrinsic  value  is  not  an  essential  quality  merable  issues  of  this  sort  of  circulating 
in  the  public  currency.  But  we  must  look  medium  were  made  by  the  Arnerican  col- 
at  what  is  printed  or  written  on  this  paper,  onies  before  the  estabhehment  of  the  inde- 
to  learn  why  it  passes  for  currency.  It  pendente  of  the  U.  States ;  and,  during 
bears  a  promise  tliat  the  holder  shall  be  the  war  of  independence,  the  country  was 
entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  dollars ;  of  inundated  with  what  was  called  continfnt- 
couree,  a  certwn  quantity  of  gold  and  sil-  el  money,  which  was  never  redeemed, 
yer,  of  a  certain  Imeness.  It  this  promise  Russia  and  Austria  have  this  species  of 
IS  valid,  and  will  be  kept,  then  the  real  currency  in  circulation,  always  depreci- 
medium  is  gold  and  alver,  though  this  ated,  as  is  usual  with  such  money.  For- 
gold  and  silver  may  be  locked  up  in  a  merly,  the  soverei^  of  Europe  had  a 
bank.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  there  ia  ])ractice  of  debasjng  the  current  coin, 
not,  in  the  banks,  where  hank  paper  cir-  when  they  wished  to  levy  a  tax  in  dis- 
culates,  and,  perhaps,  not  in  the  commu-  guise,  so  as  to  make  the  copper,  with 
nit)',  more  than  one  dollar  in  silver  or  which  they  alloyed  tfie  silver,  pass  as  of 
^id  for  four  dollais  promised  in  the  paper  the  value  of  silver.  But,  in  modem  times, 
in  circulation.  How  then  can  four  dol-  instead  of  debasing  tlie  coin,  the  usual 
lars  of  paper  be  redeemed  by  one  of  sil-  resort  is  to  a  govemment  bank  or  to  gov- 
ver  ?  This  ia  very  easy.  One  holder  of  emment  paper.  Govemment  paper,  issu- 
a  paper  dollar  demands  the  silver  at  the  ed  as  the  ordinary  currency,  usually  proves 
baiik,  and  passes  it  off,  or  keeps  it  in  his  to  he  a  bubble.  And  it  may  be  takea  for 
purse.  Now  if  the  bank  can  induce  this  a  general  rule,  that  no  currency  is  safe 
peiBon,  or  the  one  to  whom  he  passes  the  which  is  not  of  an  intrinsic  value,  or  is  not 
dollar,  to  Jet  them  have  it  again,  that  based  upon  capital  sacredly  pledged  to 
is,  to  loan  it  to  IJiem,  or  to  take  something  its  redemption.  The  question  Chen  recurs, 
in  exchange  for  il,they  can  then, with  tiie  why  the  govemment  may  not  pledge  a 
same  silver  dollar,  redeem  flie  second  paper  cerlwn  amount  of  capital  for  the  redemp- 
one,  and  so  on.  Thus  a  bank  that  has  cap-  tion  of  its  paper.  The  reason  is,  that 
ital,  and  a  good  credit,  will  be  always  able  this  capital  must  he  managed,  and  a  vast 
to  reclwm  and  use  the  same  specie  succes-  deal  of  skill  and  economy  is  requisite  in 
sively  to  redeem  its  paper,  and,  if  it  be  managing  a  redeemable  paper  currency ; 
skilfully  conducted,  it  will  always  be  able  and  of  aS  managers,  the  agents  of  a  gov 
to  command  it  as  fast  as  its  bdls  can  be  emment  are  die  least  thri%  and  econom 
collected  and  presented  for  jiayment.  A  ical.  Besides,  the  government  will  ruin 
community,  tnerefore,  which  only  uses  the  credit  of  its  own  pa^  by  excessive  is- 
specie  and  redeemable  paper  as  currency,  sues  in  its  esigencjes  in  times  of  war,  when 
has,  to  all  practical  purpo8es,a  specie  me-  the  effects  of  a  destruction  of  its  creditare 
dium.  The  paper  is,  in  short,  so  much  the  most  disastrous.  The  gpvemment, 
specie,  for  all  practical  purposes,  for  it  will  therefore,  ought  never  to  trust  itself  to  be 
command  gold  and  silver.  Here,  then,  is  a  banker,  or  to  issue  paper  money,  except 
evidently  an  advantage  gained;  for,  if  a  in  desperate cu^umstances  or  pressing  ex- 
bank,  by  putting  one  dollar  in  its  vaults,  igences,  when  no  other  measure  can  be 
can  loan  out  four  dollare  on  interest,  it  resorted  fo,  and  when  what  would  oth- 
makes  a  great  income  on  its  capital,  while  erwise  be  wrong  and  dishonest  is  excused 
the  community  loses  nothing,  but  gtuns,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  greatest  na- 
rather ;  for  this  paper  is  much  more  con-  tioi^  calamities.  If,  then,  neither  the  gov- 
venient  for  transportation,  and  equally  ernment  nor  individuals  can  safely  supply 
convenient  in  all  other  respects.  Ic  is  a  a  circulating  medium  of  promises,  what 
mat  ohject  m  every  community  to  ^n  ^stem  can  be  safely  adopted,  which  shall 
this  advantage,  arising  from  multiplication  aiftrd  all  the  advantages  of  a  multiplica- 
of  money.  Individuals,  if  not  prohibited  tion,  in  effect,  of  the  medium  of  intrinsic 
by  the  laws,  will  soon  issue  their  paper  value,  namely,  the  gold  and  rilver?  Ifn- 
money,  and  many  of  them  make  promises  douhtedly  the  system  of  bank  cmnilation, 
of  paying  doUais,  which  they  cannot  ftilfil,  whereby  a  certain  capital  is  sacredly 
ana  thus  the  public  be  defrauded.  On  pledged  to  the  redemption  of  the  promis- 
ihe  otlier  hand,  the  govemment  often  es  of  payment  of  money  made  in  the  cir- 
makea  the  bubble  by  the  issue  of  paper  culating  bills.  A  well  contrived,  skilfidly 
money,  or  promises  of  pajment  never  to  conducted  system  of  banking,  connected 
Iw  fulfilled.  There  has  rarely,  if  ever,  with  one  of  circulation,  is  one  of  ihegreat- 
lieen  an  instance  of  a  govemment  issuing  est  triumphs  of  national  economy.     The 
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interest,  as  well  as  ihe  reptitation  of  indi-  this  custom  [jrevoiled  was  the  Egyptians ; 

viduals,  is  lima  pledged  in  BUpporl  of  the  and  we  find  it  stili  among  the  aboriginea 

system,  and  in  t'urtherajice  of  the  general  of  Egyjrt,  even  among  the  Christian  Copts 

industry  and  prosperity.     But  shall  iiidi-  (q.  v.),  and  the  Abyssinians  (q.  v.),  who 

viduate  reap   all  the  advantages   of  tlie  profess  Christianity,  and  other  Afiican  na- 

praetical  multiplication  of  capita)  in  con-  tions,  who  seem  to  hare  received  h,  like 

sequence  of  supplying  a  currency  based  the  Abyssinians,  from  the  Egyptians.  The 

upon,  but  not   consisting  esclusively  of  Jews  perform  this  ancient  ceremony,  by 

specie  ?  By  no  means.    The  govenmient  which  the  descendants  of  Abraham  were 

may  indirecdy  reap  greater  advantages  to  be  distinguished  from  other  na^ons,  aa 

from  this  system,  than  thty  possibly  can  a  rite  instituted  by  God,  on  the  eighth  day 

from  an  attempt  at  becoming  themselves  after  the  birth.    The  circumcised  person 

bankers  for  the  community,  by  sharing  is,  as  it  were,  naturalized  by  this  ceremo- 

the  profits  with  those  who  actually  con-  nv.orintroducedamongtbepeopleofGod, 

duct  the  business.     It  is  oive  of  the  proper  Moses  found  it  among  3ie  nation,  and  con- 

andmost  important  Aincfions  of  the  gov-  firmed  ic     The  Mohaimnedan  cm^utn- 

t  to  regulate  the  currency.     It  is  cision  is  probably  an  ancient  Ishmeelile 


which  individual  enterprise  and  speculation  father,  A1»Dham.     The  Koran  of  Mo- 

inevitably  lead  if  let  loose  in  the  career  of  hammed  did  not  introduce  circumcision ; 
credit ;  and  it  has  a  profit,  in  so  doing,  by  it  was  already  in  use  among  his  nation, 
reaping  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  bank  and  was  introduced  by  them,  with  Islam- 
circulation,  and  thus  gaining  an  income  ism,  as  a  sacred  rite,  into  all  countries 
without,infact,levyingatax.  Thus,  if,  as  where  their  relirfon  was  received.  The 
in  some  of  the  U.  States,  the  circulation  of  original  olgect  of  this  custom  was  proba- 
the  notes  of  individuals,  as  a  currency,  is  bly  the  pronation  of  cleanliness,  which  is 
])rahibiCed,  and  certcun  institutions  have  a  doubly  necessary  among  the  inhabitants 
right  by  charter  to  supply  the  currency  of  hot  coimtries,  for  the  prevention  of 
by  an  issue  of  their  bank  notes,  on  paying  many  diseases ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  aup- 
to  the  government  a  certain  bmais,  as  a  pose  that  it  increases  fertility.  There  ia 
certain  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  or  the  also  a  kind  of  circumcision,  or  «xcision, 
amount  of  the  Mlb  which  they  keep  in  performed  on  the  female  sex.  In  Egypt, 
circulation,  or  the  amount  of  the  dividends  Mohammedan  maidens  are  often  circum-  ■ 
made  on  their  stock,  or  on  undertaking,  as  cised  ;  and  the  Abyssmians  circumcise 
the  bank  of  the  U,  States  does,  to  render  both  sexes.  The  word  ca-cumcUed  ia 
certain  services  in  collecting  the  revenue  often  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  de- 
and  making  remittances,  the  government  note  the  Jews. 

derives  a  revenue  from  its  right  to  reg-        drevmcisuin  is  also  the  name  of  a  feast, 

iilate  the  currency;   and  yet  no  one,  in  celebrated  on  the  first  of  January,  in  com- 

tacl,  pays  this  amount  to  me  government  memoration  of  the  circumcision   of  our 

as  a  tax,  for  the  hanks  which  pay  it  re-  Savior.     The  day  was  anciently  celebrat- 

ceive  a  consideration  in  the  privilege  of  ed  as  a  fast,  in  opposition  tothecustomp 

supplying  tfie  currency.    As  long  as  the  of  the  pagans,  who  feasted  on  it  in  honor 

government  does  not  bear  oppresavely  of  the  god  Janus, 
upon  this  species  of  monopoly,  by  at^       Circumnavicators.    Magellan,  a  Por- 

tempting  to  levy  an  excesave  tax  for  the  tuguese,  was  the  first  ■  of  these   intrepid 

privilege,  and  thus  discouraging  it,  a  lib-  men,  who,  following  in  the  path  of  Colum- 

eral  income  may  he  derived  from  the  sub-  b«s,  traversed  the  ocean  fiwm  the  east  to 

stitution  of  promises  on  paper,  instead  of  thewest,and,pursuing  this  direction,at last 

gold  and  silver,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  returned  to   their  country.     He  circum- 

of  circulation  and  exchange,  and,  at  the  navigated  the  world  in  1519 — 31.     In  bis 

same  time,  such  guarantees  may  be  pro-  passage  through  the  straits  of  Magellan, 

vided  as  to  prevent  abuse  and  fraud,  and  or  round   cape  Horn,  into  tlie  southerr. 

render  this  currency  as  safe  as  that  of  seas,  he  was  followed  by  the  Spaniards 

spede.  (Fuca,    Mendaina,    Quiros,    and    othere, 

Circulation   of   the   Blood.      (See  down    to    Malaepina),    by    the   Frencli 

Physiology.)  (Bougainville,  La  Peyrouse,  q.  v.,  and  otb- 

CiBcnuicismN;  the  cu=tnm  prevailing  ers,downtoFreyeinet,q.v.),  by  ftje  Dutch 

among  several  Eastern  naIion<i  of  ctitling  (Baarenta,    Heemskerk,     Hertoge,    Tas- 

off   the   prepuce   of  the   vjnle  member,  man,  Roggewein),   by   Englishmen   arjd 

The  most  ancient  nation  among  whom  Rus^ans  (from  DeschnefftoKrusenstcn^ 

18* 
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and  Otto  von  Kotzebue,  q.  v.),  and,  lastly,  of  the  enDance,  were  six  arcadeE  [carcerts), 
by  Nortli  AmericanB.  The  English,  as  where  Uie  chariots  stood.  Oil  both  the 
was  to  have  been  expected,  have  inade  sides,  and  on  the  semicircular  end,  were 
the  most  numerous  and  important  voyages  the  seats  of  the  Bpeclators,  rising  gradually 
round  the  world.  Fifty  yeais  after  Caboi,  one  ahove  another,  like  steps,  and  resting 
Hugh  Willoughby  (1553]  reached  Nova  on  strong  arches.  At  the  foot  of  the  seats 
Zembla,  on  his  northern  expedition.  All  there  was  a  broad  ditch,  called  evripus, 
WtemptB  since  made  to  enter  tlie  Pacific  to  prevent  the  wild  beasts  fi-om  leaping 
by  a  nortli-eastem  or  north-western  pas-  among  the  spectators.  Within  was  an 
sage  have  been  truitlesB.  (See  Expedi-  open  space  (anna),  covered  with  sand, 
tiom  to  the  Aortft  Pote.y-Bat  the  11  voy-  where  the  games  were  exhibited.  This 
ages  lo  the  north-east  and  north-west  by  space  was  divided  lengthwise  into  two 
Probisher,  Gilbert,  Davis,  Weymouth  parts  by  a  wall  (ajHna),  12  feet  tliick  and 
(1591),  and  several  other  uavi^tors,  were  6  high,  adorned  with  little  temples,  altars, 
important  Irom  the  discoveries  of  new  statues,  obelidiS,  pyramids  and  conical 
lands  and  productive  fisheries,  to  wliich  towers.  Of  these  last  (met*)  there  were 
(liey  led.  At  the  same  lime,  Francis  three  at  each  end,  which  served  as  goals, 
Drake  made  a  voyage  roimd  the  earth,  round  which  the  circuits  were  made.  By 
Cavendish,  Chidley  and  Hawkins  follow-  the  first  meta,  oppoate  the  curved  end  of 
ed  their  great  predecessors  to  the  south,  the  circus,  there  were  seven  other  pillars, 
but  less  succesMully,  Amongst  the  bold  with  oval  balls  {ova)  on  their  summits, 
navigators  who  undertook  great  expedi-  One  of  these  balls  was  taken  down  for 
lions  in  the  17th  century,  Hudson,  Baffin,  every  circuit.  On  the  outside,  the  circus 
Darapier,  Hslley  and  Woods  Rogers,  were  was  surroimded  with  colonnades,  galleries, 
distinguished  by  the  importance  of  their  shops  and  public  places.  The  brgest  of 
discoveries.  Woods  Rogers  proceeded  to  these  buildmgs  in  Rome,  the  evxvt  itum- 
63°  53'  S.,  and  the  Russian  captain  Bel'  mtis,  was  situated  in  the  11th  district  of 
linghausento70°,  in  tlie  year  1820.  (Rog-  the  city,  which  viaa  thence  sometimes 
ers  brought  Alex.  Selkirk,  the  reputed  called  circus  vumvcus,  and  on  the  spot 
Crusoe,  home  with  hinij  30  years  after  where  Eomulus  exhibited  the  games  at 
Rogers,  lord  Anson  11/41 — 44)  made  a  which  the  Sabine  women  were  carried 
voyage  round  the  world.  With  him  com-  off.  Tarqiiinius  Priscus  projected  the 
mences  a  great  era  in  tiie  discoveries  in  the  plan  of  this  building,  and  some  of  the 
Soudi  seaa,  embracing  the  entire  Polyne-  wealthy  senators  completed  it.  The  ludi 
sia.  Then  followed  the  voyages  of  discov-  Toagni  were  celebrated  in  it.  Dionysiua 
ery  by  Carteret  and  Wallis  (1767).  The  of  HaUcamassus  gives  its  length  at  9331i 
voyages  of  Cook,  be^nning  in  1770,  made  feet,  and  the  breiSth  at  2187  feet.  Ac- 
a  new  era  in  circumnavigation.  At  last,  cording  to  Fliny,  it  was  capable  of  con- 
Vancouver  made  geogitiphers  and  naviga-  tcuuiug  260,000,  and  according  to  Aurelius 
tors  well  acquainted  with  the  north-west-  Victor,  385,000  spectators.  Julius  Ctesar 
em  coast  of  America.  {See  Eotzebiie,  Otlo  enlarged  and  ornamented  it,  UnderNero, 
von;  Krusenstem,Biid  Visages.)  Thelatest  it  was  burnt,  and  under  Antoninus  Pius 
Vol/,  aubmr  du  Monde  is  that  of  captain  pulled  down,  Ttajan  rebuilt  it,  and  Coii- 
Dupetrai,  in  the  Coquille,  made  by  cum-  stantine  made  fuither  additions  to  it.  At 
tnand  of  Louis  XVIII,  in  18^ — 25[6vols,  present,  but  few  vestiges  of  it  remain. 
4to.,  with  an  atlaa  of  375  pages,  published  Tlie  circus  of  Ceracalla,  in  the  first  district 
in  numbers,  Paris,  1828).  of  the  city,  is  in  the  best  preservation, 

OiRCCMViLLATioH,  Or  LiNE  OP  CiR-  (See  Hippodrome.) 
ctJM  VALLATE  ON,  iu  military  a&irs,  implies  Circaa,  Games  oflhe  (so  called  fivm  the 
a  fiirtification  of  earth,  consisting  of  a  par-  circus  (q.  v.),  particularly  the  circus  num- 
apet  and  trencn.  fflaae  rouna  wie  Mv/n  mus,  where  they  were  exhibited).  Rom- 
intended  lo  be  besieged,  wnen  any  moles-  ulus  celebrated  similar  games  in  honor  of 
tation  is  apprehended  fi'om  parties  of  the  Nepmne.  Afterwards,  Dy  the  mutual  ri- 
■enemy  whicn  may  niatcn  lo  relieve  the  valiy  of  the  <edUes,  their  splendor  was 
place.  increased.     Under  the  emperors,  they  at- 

CiRccs,  among  the  Romans ;   an  ob-  Eained  the   greatest  magnificence.     The 

long  building  without  a  roofj   in  which  principal  games  of  the  circus  were  tlie 

pubUc   chariot-races  and  exhibitions  of  tv/li  Ronuaii  or  niag-ni,  called,  also,  fiom 

jiugilism   and  wrestling  took  place.     It  an  epithet  of  Cybele,  megaienses,  which 

was  rectangular,  except  that  one  short  side  were  celebrated  from  the  4tli  to  the  14lli 

formed  a  half  circle ;  the  entrance  was  at  of  September,  in  honor  of  tiie  f^eat  f;ods, 

the  opposite  end.    Within,  on  each  side  so  called.     The  passion  of  the  jieople  for 
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these  sliowa  appears  from  the  cry  with  uplherear;  aonietimes,  also,  a  pompous 
which  they  addroBsed  their  rulers— Poneoi  show  of  treasures,  tJie  spoils  of  war.  In 
ei  drcenses!  (Bread  and  the  games!)  A  the  circus,  the  procession  went  round 
splendid  procession,  or  ponina,  opened  the  once  in  a  circle,  and  the  sacrifices  were 
tesdvaL  The  images  of  the  great  gods  then  performed.  The  spectatore  took 
were  carried  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  their  places,  the  music  struck  up,  and  the 
on  the  Capitoline  mount ;  the  procession  games  commenced.  These  were,  1.  Races 
moved  from  this  temple  through  die  with  horses  and  chariots.  These  were  so 
forum,  and  the  street  called  Vdabnim,  to  honorable,  that  men  of  the  highest  rank 
the  eireiw  taaximus.  The  chief  magis-  engaged  in  them.  The  whole  race,  in 
trate  led  the  procession.  Before  him  was  which  the  competitor  were  divided  into 
carried  the  image  of  the  mnged  goddess  4  parties,  consisted  of  34  courses,  and 
of  Fortune  (FoHuna  (data).  Then  came  each  course  of  7  circuits,  making  about 
the  images  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  seven  miles.  Each  party  perfomied  ax 
Neptime,  Ceres,  Apollo,  Diana  ;  after  the  courses,  three  in  the  forenoon  and  three 
death  of  Julius  C«sar,  his  image  was  in-  in  die  afternoon.  The  chariots  were  very 
troduced,  and  in  later  times,  perhaps,  Ught,  and  commouly  had  two  or  four 
those  of  die  deified  emperors  also.  These  horses  (abreast)  attached  to  them.  2.  The 
images  were  in  splendid  covered  chariots,  gymna^c  contests.  3.  The  Trojan  games, 
drawn  by  horses  or  mules,  stags,  camels,  prize  contests  on  horseback,  which  JEae- 
elephants,  also  sometimes  by  hoiis,  pan-  as  was  s^d  to  have  first  instiuited,  and 
thers  or  tigers.  After  the  pompous  pro-  Juhus  Caesar  revived.  4.  The  combats 
cession  of  gods  followed  rows  of  boys,  with  wild  beasts,  in  which  beasts  fought 
who  had  lost  either  father  or  mother,  and  with  beasts  or  with  men  (criminals  or  vol- 
who  led  tiie  horses  to  be  used  in  the  races,  unteers).  The  expense  of  these  games 
After  these  followed  the  sons  of  the  patri-  was  often  immense.  Pompey,  in  his  sec- 
clans,  from  15  10  16  years  of  age,  armed,  end  consulsliip,  brought  forward  SOOhons 
part  on  horseback,  part  on  foot.  After  these  at  one  combat  of  wild  beasts,  wluch,  vrith 
camethemagiBtratesofthecityandthesen-  18  elephants,  were  slain  in  five  days.  5. 
aie.  The  sons  of  knights,  on  horseback  and  Representations  of  naval  engagements 
on  foot,  brought  up  die  rear.  Then  follow-  [naumackia),  for  which  purpose  the  circus 
ed  the  chariots  and  hoi^es  destined  for  the  could  be  laid  under  water. 
raceB,andthedifrereiitalMebe,  as  pugilists,  Cisalpine  Republic.  After  the  battie 
wrestlers,  runners,  all  naked,  escept  a  cov-  of  Lodi  (May  10, 1796),  Bonaparte,  on  the 
ering  about  the  loins.  In  this  procession  20th  of  May,  proclaimed  the  freedom  of 
were  included  the  dancers,  youths  and  Lombardy,  and  formed  of  it  the  Transpa- 
boys,  arranged  in  rows,  according  to  their  dane  republic ;  at  the  same  time,  Bologna 
age.  They  wore  violet-colored  garments,  and  Ferrara  were  erected  into  tlie  Cispa- 
with  bi-ass  beks,  and  carried  swords  and  dane  republic,  to  which  Modeiia.  and  Reg- 
short  spears.  The  men  wore  helmets,  po  were  soon  after  added.  Feittiiaiy  19, 
Each  diviaon  was  preceded  by  a  man  1797,  by  tiie  peace  of  Tolentino,  the  pope 
who  led  the  wndings  of  the  dance.  The  ceded  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  together  with 
musicians  followed,  including  a  number  Romagna,  and  the  provmce  of  Mesola,  to 
of  persons  dressed  like  Sileni  and  Satyrs,  the  French ;  the  latter  wer<9  ako  added  to 
who,vrithlarge  wreaths  of  flowere  in  their  the  Cispadane  republic.  This  republic 
hands,  exhibited  various  sportive  dances,  rec^ved  its  constitution  March  17, 1797, 
widi  a  company  of  musicians  behind  and  was  united  with  the  Ttanspadane, 
them.  To  this  exhibition  of  vrild,  unre-  under  the  name  of  the  dsalpiitt  repablk. 
strfuned  joy,  succeeded  the  rehgious  pomp.  By  this  name  the  emperor  of  Germany 
First  came  the  Cam3li, — boys  whom  the  recognised  it  as  an  indqiendent  power,  ai 
priest  employed  in  the  samfices, — then  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  (Oct.  17) 
the  servants  who  took  part  in  it ;  after  It  comprised  Austrian  Lombaidy,  together 
these  tlie  hamapkei,  with  their  knives,  with  the  Mantuan  and  the  Venetian  prov- 
and  the  butchers,  who  led  the  victims  to  inces,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Crema,  Verona 
the  altar ;  the  different  orders  of  priests,  and  Rovigo,  the  duchy  of  Modena,  the 
with  their  servants;  first,  the  high  priest  principahty  of  Massa  and  Can'ara,  and 
(pOTiti/M  tiMmflMw),  and  the  other  pimtj^  the  three  ecclesiastical  delegations— Bo- 
tes; then  the^antines,  then  the  augurs,  logna,  Feiiara  with  Mesola,  and  Romagna. 
the  qKindedinmi  with  the  SybilHne  books,  Oct.  22,  in  die  same  year,  the  Valtelme  or 
the  Testal  viigins,  then  the  remtuning  in-  Veltiin,  Worms  and  Oleves,  belonging  to 
ferior  orders  of  priests,  according  to  their  the  Grisons,  were  added ;  so  that  tlie  new 
lank.    The  unages  of  the  gods  brought  repubUc,  which  was  divided  into  10  depart- 
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ments,  comprised  16^7  square  miles  and  themselves  ftom  the  superintendence  of 
3i  millionB  of  inhabitants.  The  legisla-  the  bishops,  and  formed  a  kind  of  spirit- 
rive  body,  composed  of  a  council  of  80  ual  republic.  A  high  council,  cocsjstiBg 
elders,  together  with  another  council  of  of  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  as  superior,  the 
160  members,  and  the  directory  {direcfori-  abbots  of  Clairvaux,  La  Ferte,  Fonti^i 
urn),  held  tlieir  sessions  in  Milan.  The  and  Morimond,  all  in  France,  and  20 
army  (French  troops  ill  the  pay  of  the  other  d^itons,  governed  tlie  Iwdy,  un- 
j^public)  atnounted  to  30,000  men.  In  der  the  immediate  superintendence  of  tlie 
A^rch,  1798,  it  was  more  closely  con-  pope.  In  France,  they  called  themselves 
nected  ■with  France  by  a  defensive  and  Bemardints,  in  honor  of  St.  Bernard. 
ofieneiTe  alliance,  and  a  commercial  treaty.  Among  the  fiatemities  emanating  from 
On  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Aus-  them,  the  most  remaitable  are,  the  Bare- 
tria  and  France,  in  March,  1799,  it  was  footed  monks,  or  Feuillans  (q.  v.),  and  the 
disunited,  for  a  short  time,  by  the  sue-  nuns  of  Portroyal  {q.  v.),  in  France,  the 
cesses  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  but  Recollets,  reformed  Cistercians,  in  Spain, 
soon  restored  by  Bonaparte's  victory  at  and  the  monks  of  La  Trappe  (see  iWjj- 
Marengo  (June  14,  ISOC^.  The  republic  pUtaX.  Riches  and  indolence  brought  on 
then  received  a  deliberative  body  (con-  the  decline  of  this  order.  Many  ol  their 
svUa)  of  50,  and  an  executive  council  convents  ceased  to  exist  before  the  refor- 
{gevemo)  of  9  members.  On  the  6th  of  mation,  still  more  afterwards,  panly  by 
September,  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addi-  gradual  decay,  partly  by  falling  into  other 
tion  of  the  Novarese  and  Tortonese,  ond,  hands.  The  genend  fote  of  the  religions 
Bt  the  peace  of  Luniville  (Feb.  9,  1801),  orders,  dining  the  period  of  Uie  French 
was  agiun  acknowledged  by  Austiin.  revolution,  reduced  the  Cistercians  to  a 
Jan.  35, 1802,  it  received  the  name  of  the  few  convents  in  Spain,  Poland,  the  Aus- 
tlaiian  r^ublic,  and  elected  Bonaparte  trian  domuiions,  and  the  Saxon  part  of 
preadent,  and  Francis  Melzi  d'Erile  vice-  Upper  Lusatia.    They  wear  white  robes, 

5 resident.    It  was  tiien  divided  into  13  witjj  black  scapularies. 

epartments;  but,  in  1805  (March  17),  a  Citadel,  or  Cittadel   (a  diminutive 

deputarion  of  the  ItaMan  rqjubjic  confer-  of  the  Italian  ciUU,  ci^  ;  signifying  Hltte 

red  on  tbe  French  emperor  the  dignity  of  dtj/),  in  fortification ;  a  land  of  fort,  con- 

fuTig  of  Bah/  (see  £tUy),  after  which  No-  sistiiig  of  four,  five  or  six  sides,  widi  bas- 

poleon  was  styled  anpereur  des  Frangim  tions,   commonly  joined  to  towns,    and 

tl  Tm  d'ltalie.  sometimes  erected  on  commanding  emi- 

CispinA.NE  Republic.    (See  Cisalpine  nences  within  them.    It  is  distinguished 

JUpublic.)  from  a  castle  by  having  bastions. 

CispLATASA,  with  Blonte-Video.    (See  Citric  Acid  (acM/tim  ctirumm)  exists,  in 

Paraguay,  and  Plata.,  Republic  q/lj  variable  proportions,  in  the  lemon,  orange, 

CiSRiiEMSit  Repubuc.  Several  tovms  and  the  red  acid  fruits.  This  acid  is  white, 
on  the  Rhino,  particularly  Cologne,  Aix-  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  imalter- 
la-Chapelle  and  Bonn,  at  tbe  time  when  able  in  the  air,  inodorous,  of  a  very  acid 
so  many  republics  were  created,  declared  taste.  Specific  gravi^,  1.034.  Accord- 
themselves  independent,  under  French  ins  to  Messrs.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th6nard, 
protection,  and  took  tbe  title  of  Osrhen-  it  is  composed  of  carbon,  33.81,  oxygen, 
uh  rtpvilic,  in  September,  1797.  But  at  -59.859,  and  hydrogen,  6.330.  Heated,  it 
thepcace  of  Campo-Foi-mio  (Oct  17,  is  decomposed,  and  is  partly  changed  into 
179A  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Rhine,  includ-  a  new  acid,  called  pifro-abic.  It  is  very 
ing  the  Cisrhenish  republic,  was  ceded  to  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in  three- 
France,  by  a  secret  article,  and  the  con-  fourths  of  its  weight  of  cold  water,  Al- 
foderation  bearing  this  name  is,  in  conse-  cohol  dissolves  a  smaller  proportion.  The 
quence,  hardly  known  aqUPous  solution,  concentrated  in  a  small 

CisTERciAHB,  a  religious  order,  which  dtgiee,  is  easily  altered  on  exposure  to  the 
takes  its  name  trom  its  original  convent,  air  It  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  lem- 
Ctleamx,  not  Ha  fi-om  Dijon,  where  the  on  juice  with  pulverized  chalk,  and  treat- 
society  was  formed,  in  1099  Through  mg  the  msoluble  citrate  which  is  formed, 
the  exeitiona  of  SL  Bernard  de  Clainaiix  bj  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  employ- 
(q.  v.),  it  had  ]ncrea3(,d  so  much,  100  ed  mstead  of  lemon  juice  for  making 
j^ears  after  its  origin,  as  to  emhraue  bOO  lemonade,  and  it  acts  then  like  the  other 
rich  abbeys,  in  dififrent  countries  of  Eu  retrigerant  medicines.  In  lat^  dosPS,and 
rone.  The  Ci'itercians  dedicated  them-  cont-entraled,  it  might  produce  serious  ac- 
eelves  to  a  contemplaUi  e  lite  Their  rule  cidents,  on  account  of  its  caustic  action, 
was  severe.     They  succeeded  in  freemg  Citron.    The  citron,  lime  and  lemon 
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are  difierent  varieties  of  the  fruit  of  a  evaporated,  by  a  gentle  heat,  to  the  con- 
email  evergi-een  shrub,  the  original  or  pa-  sistence  of  a  thick  extract.  Sometimes  it 
rent  stock  of  which  [citnis  medka]  ^vas  is  crystallized  into  a  white  and  acid  salt ; 
imported  from  Asia  into  the  Eoulhera  but  what  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  the 
parts  of  Europe,  The  citron  is  oblong,  name  of  essential  sidt  of  lemons,  for  tak- 
with a  veiy  thick  rind;  tlie  lemon  is  ob-  ing  out  iuh-stains  and  iron-mould-spote 
long,  with  a  small  lump  or  protuberance  from  linen,  is  only  a  preparation  fiom  the 
at  the  end ;  and  the  Ume  has  no  protuber-  juice  of  soreL  The  external  pait  of  the 
ance,  has  a  very  thiu  rind,  and  is  about  rind  has  a  grateAd  aromatic  and  Mtter 
the  size  of  a  small  egg.  These  are  the  taste,  which  renders  it  loeflil  in  cookery. 
principalinarkaofdifiereiicebet>vixt  these  When  dried,  it  is  considered  a  good  sto- 
thiits,  but  they  are  not  quite  constant,  machic,  promotes  the  appetite,  and  is  oth- 
The  lemon  shrub  has  large  and  slightly-  erwise  serviceable  as  a  medicine.  It  is 
indented  shining  leaves,  of  somewhat  oval  often  candied  and  made  into  a  sweetmeat, 
shape,  but  pointed,  and  on  the  footstalks  under  the  name  otUawn  c/rms.  In  disdl- 
of  tlie  leaves  there  is  no  remarkable  ap.  lation,  it  yields  a  light  and  aiinost  colorless 
penda^.  The  flowers  are  large  and  oil,  which,  in  smell,  is  nearly  as  agreeable 
white,  Dut  purphsli  on  the  outside  of  the  as  the  tresh  peel,  and  is  frequently  em- 
petals. — It  is  generally  supposed  that  ployed  as  a  perfiime.  Lemons  are  some- 
tlie  dtron-tree  was  first  introduced  from  times  preserved  in  sirup.  Small  ones, 
Assyria  and  Media  into  Greece,  and  with  thick  rinds,  are  converted  into  a 
thence  into  the  southern  ports  of  Eu-  grateful  pickle.  Marmalade  and  sirup  ue 
rope,  where  it  is  now  cultivated  to  con-  also  made  of  them.  For  the  purpose  of 
siderable  extent  It  is  also  raised  in  the  keeping  the  fruit,  it  is  recommended  that 
islands  of  cne  West  Indies.  The  fruit,  a  fine  pack-thread,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
partaking  of  the  same  quality  as  the  lem-  yard  long,  should  be  run  through  the  mv- 
on,  with  the  exception  of  being  somewhat  tuberance  at  the  end  of  the  lemon.  The 
less  acid,  is  seldom  eaten  raw,  but,  pre-  ends  of  the  string  are  to  be  tied  together, 
served  in  sugar,  as  a  sweetmeat,  is  much  and  suspended  on  a  hook,  in  an  iury  situ- 
used  by  confectioners  and  others.  It  is  ation,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lemon 
also  occaaonnlly  employed  in  medicine,  may  hang  perfectly  fi^e  and  detached. — 
The  lemon  is  a  native  of  Upper  Asia,  The  cultivation  of  the  lime  is  much  at- 
from  whence,  hke  the  citron,  it  was  tended  to  in  sevei'al  parts  of  America  and 
brought  into  Greece,  and  afterwards  the  West  Indies.  Its  juice  affi}rds  a  more 
transplanted  into  Italy.  The  juice,  which  grateAil  acid  than  that  of  the  lemon, 
is  one  of  the  sharpest  and  most  agree-  Citta,  in  geography;  the  Italian  word 
able  of  all  acids,  is  used  in  cookery,  con-  for  dti/,  which  is  used  in  many  proper 
fectioimry,  mediciu^  and  various  other  names  of  cities,  as  CUtci  Caitelitaut,  Citth 
ways.  By  calico-printers,  it  is  very  ex-  Dacale,  CiUh  J^uona,  &c, 
tenavely  emjiloyeo,  as  a  discharger  of  Citt,  in  history.  Mankmd  have  been 
color,  to  [HMduce,  \rith  more  clearness  twice  mdebted  for  civilization  and  liberrr 
and  effect,  the  white-figured  part  of  coIot-  to  cities.  With  them  civilization  and  po- 
ed  patterns  dyed  with  colors  formed  from  htical  institutions  began,  and  in  them  were 
iron.  The  juice  is  procured  by  ^mply  developed  the  principles  of  democracy  or 
squeezing  the  fruit,  and  straining  it  of  equal  rights  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
through  uncn  or  any  loose  filter ;  and  in  origin  of  cities  belongs  to  the  earliest  peri- 
Sicily  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediteirane-  od  of  hiMoiy.  According  to  Moses,  Nim- 
ftn,  it  forms  an  important  article  of  com-  rod  built  ttiree,  among  which  Babylon 
merce.  Being  one  of  the  most  valuable  was  the  most  important.  The  Jews  be- 
retnedies  for  the  scurvy  with  which  we  Ueve,  though  without  foundation,  tliat 
ere  acquanted,  it  generally  constitutes  Shem  erected  the  first  city  after  the  del- 
partofthe  sea-storesof  ships  that  are  des-  uge.  At  the  commencement  of  society, 
tined  for  long  voyages.  Seveial  different  the  form  of  government  was  patriarchd. 
modes  have  be^  recommended  for  the  The  ruler  was  the  head  of  the  family  or 
preserving  of  lemon-juice.  One  of  these  clan.  Relationship,  tiie  innate  wish  of 
is,  to  put  it  into  bottles  with  asniallquan-  men  to  live  in  society,  and,  more,  perhaps; 
tiQr  of  oil,  which,  floatmg  on  the  surface,  tiian  both  these  causes,  the  necessity  of 
prevents  the  immediate  contact  of  the  air,  provifUng  means  of  defence  against  more 
and  retards  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  powerful  clans,  brought  toother  separate 
tlioiigh  the  original  fr^  taste  soon  gives  families  into  one  spot  The  fertility  of 
place  to  one  which  is  less  grateful.  In  the  East,  also  was  an  inducement  to  men 
the  East  Indies,  lemon-juice  is  sometimes  lo  ^ve  up  tlie  rambling  life  of  nomades, 
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niid  to  form  pemiaDent  settlements,  many,  ha™g  done  the  same  long  before 
These  settlers  began  to  bartor  with  those  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  &c.  In  Switzer- 
tribes  who  continued  to  wander  with  land,  ihey  first  erected  cities  about  A.  D. 
their  herds  from  plac«  to  place.  Thus  70,  which,  however,  were  mostly  l^d 
eiijes  sprung  up.  These  were  soon  but-  waste  by  tlie  Alemanni,  and  siibaequently 
rounded  with  walla,  to  prevent  the  in-  rebuilt  under  the  government  of  the 
roads  of  the  wandering  tribes.  The  bond  Franks  (A.  D.  496).  The  Germans,  ac- 
of  connexion  between  their  inhahitania  customed  to  a  wild,  rambUn^  life,  did  not 
thua  became  closer,  and  their  organization  show  any  disposition  to  live  in  cities,  until 
more  complete.  As  by  degrees  the  cliie6  Charlemagne  labored  to  collect  them  to- 
of  these  femily-states  died  away,  the  ci(i-  gether  in  settled  alMjdes,  from  his  derare 
zena  b^an  to  elect  the  most  able  or  most  to  civilize  them.  Henry  I  distinguished 
popular  men  for  magistrates,  without  re-  himself  particularly  in  ihie  way,  and,  on 
spect  to  birth  or  descent.  Thus  polit-  this  account,  has  been  called,  by  some, 
ical  institutioiis  begin  to  assume  a  ays-  Henry  the  City-builder  {der  ^ijleerbauer). 
tematic  character.  The  earliest  form  of  He  gave  the  cities  great  privileges,  in  or- 
govemmenl  succeeding  the  patriarchal  der  to  induce  his  subjects  to  live  in  them, 
stale  was  probably  monarchicaL  In  this,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  ijower, 
the  religious,  paternal  and  political  au-  which,  at  a  future  period,  contributed 
thoiiiy  remained  rudely  mingled.  The  most  lo  break  down  the  feudal  ^stem.  In 
authority  of  tiie  king  was  weSt,  his  con-  many  cities,  imperial  castles  vrere  erected 
nexion  with  the  Afferent  parts  of  his  do-  to  protect  the  inhabitants,  and  the  insup- 
minions  imprafect,  and  the  progress  of  portable  oppreaMons  and  even  cruelties 
civilization  was  promoted  almost  solely  by  eserciaed  by  the  feudal  lords  upon  their 
the  growtfi  of  the  cities.  These  gave  rise  peasants,or  by  the  wandering  knights  and 
to  the  division  of  labor,  the  reffiiements  robbers,  drove  many  people  into  the  cities, 
of  social  intercourse,  the  developement  of  The  attacks  of  the  ne^hboring  lords  gave 
laws  caused  by  the  c  onflicting  interests  of  firmness  to  their  union,  and  compelled 
many  people  Kving  close  together,  the  them  to  cultivate  their  resources.  Corn- 
idea  of  equality  of  rights,  the  diminution  merce  and  the  various  arts  and  tradea 
of  owe  for  a  distant  monarch,  the  growth  were  soon  cultivated  within  their  walls, 
of  patriotism,  springing  from  the  sense  of  and  their  wealth  and  respectability  in- 
advantages  enjoyed,  and  the  exertions  ne-  creased.  They  soon  became  sensible  of 
cessary  to  mainttun  them.  These  were  the  want  of  a  better  system  of  laws  and 
die  salutary  consequences  of  the  establish-  political  administration  than  prevailed 
ment  of  ci^es.  Under  the  mild  sky  of  around  them,  and  the  principle  of  equal 
A^  Africa,  Greece  and  Italy,  cities  were  rights  and  law^  was  quickly  developed. 
built  first,  and  in  the  greatest  number.  One  of  the  most  important  remnants,  if 
The  Phcenicians  and  Egypiians  particu-  not  the  most  important,  of  the  great  fabric 
larly  distinguished  themselves  by  the  erec-  of  ancient  civilization,  was  the  cities  of 
tion  of  cities,  which  soon  attained  a  high  Italy.  What  the  world  would  have  be- 
degree  of  wealth,  and  consequently  of  come  without  them  ia  not  to  be  calculated. 
civilization.  The  Egyptians  con^dered  In  apite  of  their  bloody  contests  with  each 
their  city  Diospolia  (Thebes]  older  than  other,  and  the  vices  to  which  these  gave 
any  of  die  Greek  cities,  and  Pliny  s^  rise,  ihey  must  be  considered  as  having 
that  Cecropia  (erected  in  Attica  by  Ce-  lighted  Uie  torch  of  modem  dvilization. 
crops,  1583  B.  C,  and  afterwajils  called  It  was  not  the  monarchies,  it  was  not  the 
Athens)  was  the  oldest  city  of  Greece,  courts  of  the  great  princes,  it  was  the  cit- 
Heeren  justiy  remaiks,  that  the  rise  of  ies  of  Northern  Italy,  which  opened  the 
cities  was  the  most  important  source  of  way  for  the  progress  of  impiijvement ;  and 
tlie  republicanism  of  antiquity.  This  is  the  petty  jjrinces  of  Italy  caught  from 
particularlytrue  of  Greece.  Infect,cities  them  the  spirit  wliich  prompted  their  ef- 
are,  by  their  very  nature,  of  a  republican  forts  to  promote  it.  Under  the  reign  ot 
tendency.  Several  confederations  of  cities  Conrad  III  (1138 — 52),  the  cities  of  Lorn 
existed  in  the  ancient  world ;  for  instance,  bardy,  and  particularly  Milan,  which  stood 
the  Phcenician,  consisting  of  the  cities  of  at  their  head,  had  acquired  a  high  degree 
Tyre,  Sidon,&c,  and  the  Achsean  league,  of  wealth  and  power,  and  had  formed 
formed  by  the  most  important  cities  of  tliemselves  into  a  confederation.  The 
Greece,  in  order  to  atren^hen  themselves  struggles  between  the  emperors  and  these 
against  the  power  of  Macedon.  Under  cities  form  one  of  the  most  important 
Augustus  and  hia  successors,  tlie  Romans  portions  of  the  history  of  the  German  em- 
began  to  establish  colonial  cities  in  Ger-    pire   and   of  Italy.     Frederic   I  in  vain 
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demolished  the  powerfii!  city  of  Milan.  Sarigny,  Schott,  und  otliers,  have  written 
It  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  tlie  cities  of  Loin-  on  ihja  interesting  suhgecL 
bardy,  in  alliance  wiih  the  pope,  obliged  OUies,  considered  in  regard  to  politics, 
the  emperor  to  conclude  with  them  a  very  Cities,  as  we  have  already  said,  natUTall  v 
disadvantageous  peace  at  Constance.  Two  develope  the  democratic  principle,  and, 
other  conftderationa  of  cities,  highly  im-  on  this  and  several  other  accounts,  are  to 
portant,  were  formed  during  the  mterreg-  be  considered  among  the  flnnest  supports 
nam  of  ihe  German  empire,  between  1956  of  liberty.  Well-organized  municipal  in- 
and  1272.  One  of  them  was  ibe  power-  stitulions,  in  which  the  government  is  in 
ful  Hansa,  or  Hanseatie  league  (q.  v.) ;  the  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  afford  contin- 
other,  the  confederacy  of  the  High  Ger-  ual  nourisltmem  to  the  spirit  of  fi^oni 
man  and  Rhenish  cities,  from  the  foot  of  throughout  a  country,  and,  in  fact,  are 
the  Alps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mayne,estab-  more  important,  in  this  point  of  view, 
liahed  by  Walpode  of  Mentz,  in  1255.  A  than  the  mere  possession  of  legislative 
similar  confederacy,  and  a  very  important  privileges.  Wise  nations,  therefore,  have 
one,  was  that  of  tlie  Suabiaw  cities,  insti-  bestowed  the  m^eateat  attention  on  the 
tuted  in  1488,  to  repel  the  outrages  of  the  establishment  of  free,  well-organized  mu- 
feudal  lords  and  knights.  By  degrees,  nicipalilies,  while  otlieis  have  neglected 
the  cities  acquired,  in  the  different  coun-  this,  in  their  zeal  to  secure  the  right  of 
tries  of  Europe,  the  right  of  representa-  representation  to  the  people  at  large.  The 
tion  in  the  legislative  bodies ;  and  wealth,  importance  of  cities,  in  this  respect,  make? 
mdustry,    knowledge    and    equal    laws,    it  very  difficult,  in  a  constitutional  mon* 

Sread  trom  tiiem  through  Enroije.  But  archy,  to  combine  the  necessary  liberiy  of 
3  cities  of  Lombardy,  though  still  flour-  municipalities  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
ishing  and  wealthy,  had  f^en,  for  the  monarclis.  In  France,  this  luts  been  a 
most  part,  under  the  rule  of  single  femi-  point  of  contest  and  legislation  ever  since 
lies;  their  repubhcan  governments  van-  the  establishment  of  the  charter, 
ished,  and  their  confederation  was  dis-  Medical  Staliatica  of  Cities.  [The  fol- 
Bolved.  The  associations  of  German  lowing  account  of  the  comparative  mor- 
dties  experienced  a  similar  fete.  By  the  tality  m  large  European  cities  is  given 
peace  of  Westphalia,  the  princes  of  the  in  the  October  number  of  the  Medico- 
German  empire  were  declared  sovereign  Chirur^cal  Review,  London,  1839.]  Itia 
powers,  and  the  more  their  authority  in-  well  known,  that,  in  any  given  country, 
creased,  the  more  did  the  relative  weight  the  deaths  in  a  city  are  moie  numerous 
of  the  cities  diminish.  These  had  for-  than  those  in  the  rural  districts.  This 
meriy  suffered  Irom  the  oppressions  of  difference  is  principally  feh  in  the  fiist 
the  feudal  lords.  They  were  now  the  5  years  of  life,  when  many  more  die  in 
victims  of  the  policy  of  the  neighboring  London  than  in  the  country.  From  5 
princes,  whom  envy  often  led  to  adopt  years  of  age  to  20,  the  deatiis  in  London 
the  most  unwarrantable  measures  against  are  fewer.  Between  20  and  50,  many 
the  cities,  many  of  which  had  lost  tiieir  more  die  in  London,  on  accoimt  of  the 
independence  before  Napoleon  dissnlv-  large  a  inual  influx  from  the  country.  In 
ed  the  Gennan  empire.  He  took  away  all  cities,  a  large  portion  of  disease  and 
the  privileges  of  tliose  which  remained  death  is  to  be  as^gned  to  the  constant  im- 
free ;  and  the  congress  of  Vienna  re-  portation  from  the  country  of  individuals 
stored  freedom  to  Lfibeck,  Hamburg,  who  have  attained  to  maturity,  but,  hav- 
Bremen  and  Frankfort  only  because  ing  been  previously  habituated  to  ft^quent 
the  different  powers  could  not  agree  to  exercise  m  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  to  a 
whom  tliey  should  be  assigned.  At  the  ample,  regular  diet,  are  gradually  sacri- 
8ame.time,Cracow{q,v.)  wasdeclorea  •«!  ficed.  to  confined  ttir,  sedentary  habits,  or 
independent  city,  witJi  a  republican  fom  a  capricious  and  over-stimulating  djeL 
of  government.  (For  fiirtljer  information,  These  causes  are  not  equally  fetal  to  those 
Bee  the  articles  Germany  and  Sal^.)  The  who  have  passed  their  ear^  years  within 
following  works  contain  much  mforma-  vhe  walls  of  a  city;  and,  (rffer  the  age  of 
tion  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  cities: —  50,  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  London  is 
Fr.  Koitftm's  History  of  the  Oripnof  the  smaller  thai  in  the  conntiy.  Jenner,  and, 
Leagues  ofthe  Free  Cities  in  the  Middle  very  recentiy,  doctor  Baron,  have  made 
Ages  and  in  Modem  Times  (in  German),  some  curious  experiments  on  animals, 
Zurich,  1829 ;  Eichhom  On  the  Origin  of  which  indicate  that  a  loss  of  their  ojien 
the  Cities  in  Germany,  in  his  periodical  range  and  natural  nourishment  has,  with 
Zeitschrift  fur  geschichllicke  RechUiBts-  them  also,  a  tendency  to  disoi^anize  and 
i^a"chafl    voL  j,  page  147  el  seq.    Von    to  destroy.    Doctor  Baron  placed  a  family 
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of  young  rabbila  in  a  confined  situarion,  sons  from  (he  provinces.  But  (his  influx 
null  fed  9iem  with  coarse  greeu  food,  such  is  not  peculiar  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
as  cabbage  enrt  grass.  They  were  per-  last-nientioned  city  and  Stockholm  are 
fectly  healthy  when  put  up.  In  about  a  tbe  only  known  metropoliian  cities  which 
month,  one  of  them  died.  The  primary  present  the  preponderance  of  deatli  over 
step  of  disorganization  was  evinced  in  a  production.  Ttie  annual  mortality  of  the 
number  of  transparent  vesicles,  studded  Russian  capital  is  1  in  37. — Berlin.  From 
over  the  external  surfiice  of  its  liver.  In  1747  to  1755,  the  annual  mottalitj  of  Ber- 
anolher,  which  died  9  days  after,  llie  (lis-  lin  was  1  in  98.  Between  173C  and  1799, 
ease  had  advanced  to  the  formation  of  tu-  it  iniproved  to  1  in  SSi'r-  Here  the 
bercles  on  the  liver.  The  Lver  of  a  tliird,  beneficial  change  was  retarded  by  the 
which  died  4  days  later  still,  bad  nearly  ratages,  tbe  losses,  the  disappointments 
lost  its  true  structure,  so  universally  was  of  wiu',  and,  from  1802  to  18(Xi,  it  hailret- 
it  pervaded  with  tubercles.  Two  days  rop^ded  to  1  in  37 ;  but  from  1616  to 
sufeequently,  a  fourth  died,  A  consider-  1822,  a  [leriod  of  exultation  and  tran- 
able  number  of  hydatias  were  attached  to  quiliity  to  the  Prus^ane,  the  value  of  bfe 
tbe  lower  sur&ce  of  the  liver.  At  this  took  a  remarkable  leap,  and  the  annual 
time,  doctor  Baron  removed  tiiree  young  deaths  fell  to  less  than  1  in  34, —  Vienna. 
rabbits  from  the  place  where  their  com-  In  t!ie  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
panions  had  died  to  anotlier  »tuation,  dry  mortality  of  Vienna  was  1  in  20,  end  it 
and  clean,  and  to  their  proper  and  occus-  has  not  improved  in  proportion  as  othei 
tomed  food.  The  lives  of  tliese  remain-  cities  of  Europe.  Accoraing  to  the  most 
ing  three  were  obviously  saved  by  this  recent  calculations,  it'is,  even  now,  as  1  in 
clmnge.  He  obtained  Ninilar  results  from  22^.  Among  10,^0  deaths,  scarcely  33 
experiments  of  the  snmenatureperformed  persons  are  found  to  have  attained  the 
on  other  animals. — In  Glasgovj,  the  aver-  age  of  90.  The  spirit  of  exceBsive  ren- 
ege annual  mortality  is  diout  1  in  44  ktion,  the  dread  of  novel^,  the  restiic- 
persons^ — In  Paris,  the  poor  and  the  rich  tious  imposed  on  the  medical  profession, 
occupy  the  two  extremities  of  the  scale,  and  political  causes  which  need  not  be 
The  mortality  in  the  one  is  nearly  double  enunietated,  appear  to  have  retarded  the 
that  in  the  other.  The  average  is  1  in  natural  progress  of  this  city.  The  over- 
32,  The  number  of  violent  deaths,  in  weening  paternity  of  tbe  government  in- 
1823,  was  690,  of  which  390  were  cases  terferes  with  llie  tiivial  concerns  of  the 
of  suicide.  Reviewing:,  on  one  ^de,  the  citizens,  in  the  same  manner  in  wliich  an 
great  political,  moral  and  physical  events  arbitrary  and  untaught  fiither  sometimes 
which  have  occurred  at  Paris  during  a  restrains  the  useful  impulses  of  his  cbil- 
Buccession  of  years,  and,  on  the  other,  the  dren,  while  he  permits  an  easy  vent  to 
progress  of  its  population,  VUlemie  has  Ibeir  baser  jiropensities. — Prague,  the 
ascertained,  that  whenever  the  people  capital  of  Bohemia,  has  only  one  third 
have  suffered  from  any  cause,  the  deaths  the  population  of  Vienna,  and  is  much 
have  correspondingly  increased,  the  births  heallljier.  The  superior  longevity  of  the 
have  decreased,  and  the  mean  duration  Jews  is  strongly  marked  in  this  city.  One 
of  life  has  been  shortened.  In  jieriods  of  death  is  annually  observed  among  26  of 
prosperity,  he  has  found  results  directly  tlie  Isi'aelites,  and  1  in  22i  among  tlie 
opposite  to  these.  The  mean  duration  of  Christians.  Instances  of  considerable  loD- 
life  in  Paris  is  32  years  and  some  months,  gevity,  especially  among  the  women,  are 
It  was  formerly  estimated  that  one  third  not  rare.  Contrary  to  the  usual  obsen-a- 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  died  in  tlie  ijon,  longevity  is  confined  to  po\'erty  and 
hospitals  i  bat  Dupin  has  lately  calculated,  married  life,  Accorduig  to  an  average  of 
that  half  the  deaths  in  Paiis  take  jilace  in  several  years,  no  nobleman,  no  wealthy 
the  hospitals  and  other  asylums  of  cliarity.  person,  no  bachelor,  and  no  iinmai'ricd 
Not  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  woman,  has  passed  the  age  of  95.  Tliis 
buried  at  piivate  cost.— In  Genetra,  the  is  an  interesting  fact,  but  it  is  an  extreme 
average  mortality  for  the  four  years  end-  and  an  insulated  one,  and  does  not  mill- 
ing in  1823  was  1  in  43,  which  is  a  tate  against  the  general  conservative  ten- 
greater  miMlaliiy  than  in  some  of  the  deiicy  of  [irosperity,  which  a  variety  of 
largest  manufactuiing  towns,  as  Glas-  evidence  seems  to  establish. — Paltrmo. 
gow,  Manchester  and  Birmingham. — Pe-  Mortality  is  here  1  in  31,  January,  Ocio 
Urshwg.  It  is  curious  tliat  the  burials  ber  and  November  are  the  most  fatal 
exceed  the  births  in  the  Russian  capital,  months;  April,  May  and  June  the  most 
by  134  to  iOO.  The  Russians  attempt  to  heaXxhv.—I^gharn.  The  _averogc  annual 
eipl^  this  by  tbe  annual  influx  of  per-    mortality  here  is  1  in  35.     Among  the 
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Protestania  and  Jews,  it  is  only  I  in  48,  ascribed  to  the  immoderate  use  of  brandy, 

which  is  attributed  to  their  greater  afflu-  Our  authority  affirms  that  this  vice  de- 

ence. — Rome,    From  a  rcfiently  discov-  Btroys  the   happiness  and  prosperity   of 

ered  fragment  of  Cicero  {De  BepuAKco),  Sweden  more  effectually  than  any  war 

an  intimation  is  conveyed  that  the  neigh-  has  ever  done. 

borhood  of  Rome  has  been  always  un-  The  medical  police  of  lara;e  cities  de- 

healthy.     Speakingof  the  choice  of  atua-  serves  particular  attention,  because    the 

don  made  l^  Romulus,  lie  observes —  health  of  multitudes  depends  upon  tbe 

hewn  deUgU  m  regions  pestilente  srduhrem.  care  which  is  taken  by  the  magistrates  to 

The   popSation  appears    to   have   been  remove  the  causes  of  disease  which  origi- 

gradually  decreasing  tiU   the  last  peace,  nate  in  a  great  population.    Knowledge 

which  has  greatly  revived  it.    In  1800,  of  this  branch  of  medical  science  can  be 

tiiere  were  150,000  souls;  in  1810,  only  obtainedonly  byattentiveobservalion.aiid 

123,000.     Within  a  few  years,  it  has  gain-  the  study  of  the  different  health-regula- 

ed  10,000.    The  annual  mortal''y  is  about  tions  of  lai^  cities  under  governments 

1  in  25,    There  can  be  htlle  doubt  that  which  have  paid  particular  attention  to  it. 

the  force  of  the  aguish    disposition  of  Citka,  in  geography.    A  late  German 

Rome  might  be  considerably  weakened  pubhcation  gives  a  statement  of  the  hun- 


by  steady  and  well-directed  efforts,  sup- 
■    "  '      a  proportionate  capital;  but  ' 


ported  \ty  a 
IS  to  be  fear 


dred  most  populous  cities  in  tlie  world. 
Among  these  are  j^^^^ 


Eom,^  1, 1816. 17  ^',  T^iiit^i,   [J™- ;::::::;:;::  jjs;™ 

students  were  attacked  with  mtermittent       ir        \  ,'-.««'„„« 

fevers.  The  Villa  Medici,  in  which  they 
reside,  was  formerly  healthy ;  but  water, 
brought  at  a  great  expense  to  embellish 
the  garden,  Irad  been  suffered  to  f""  " 
nale  there. — J^aplea.  The  annual  i 
tality  here  is  1  in  33 ;  a  fact  that 
would  not  have  expected  in  such  a  de- 
lightful atuation,  compared  with  pestilt 


Hang-tcheou, 1,100,000 

Calcutta, 900,000 

Ma<lras, 817,000 

Nankin, 800,000 

Canton, 800,000 

Paris, 717,000 

Vou-tchang, 600,000 

Constantinople, 597,000 

^-,   „  1.  ■        I.-  V   -  ■    1  Benares 530,000 

teal  Rome,  where  Ae  monahty  IS  less.       ^         ' ^^'f^ 

The  population  of  Naples  is  n^ly  dn«e        s^^'.t^,^^ 500  000 

bmes  thiU  of  the  ancient  Mistress  of  ^e       n,,^    t^h^u, 500  000 

world. — Bnisads.    The  average  mortality        "       b  ' 

is  very  great,  being  1  in  ^Q.—Jltasterdam.  The  40tli  in  tjie  hst  is  Berlin,  with  193,000 
The  population  of  this  once  great  city  is  inhabitants,  and  the  last  Bristol,  with 
decreased,  in  consequence  of  declining  87,000,  Of  the  hundred  cities,  3  contain 
commerce  and  political  changes.  And  it  1,500,000;  2  upwards  of  1,000,000;  9 
is  not  a  httle  curious,  as  well  as  melan-  from  500,000  to  1,000,000 ;  33  from 
choly,  to  observe  that  its  mortality  has  200,000  to  500,000 ;  5<i  tirom  100,000  to 
increased  with  the  progress  of  decay.  In  200,000;  and  6  from  87,000  to  100,000. 
1777,  the  ratio  of  mortality  was  1  in  27—  58  are  in  Asia,  and  32  in  Europe ;  of 
a  period  when  Amsterdarn  was  one  of  which  4  are  in  Germany,  4  in  France,  5 
tlie  healthiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  in  Italy,  8  in  England,  and  3  in  Spwn. 
flourishing  cities  of  Europe.  The  deatlis  The  remiuning  10  are  divided  between 
have  now  increased  to  1  in  24,  and  Am-  Africa  and  America, 
sterdam  is  one  of  the  least  healthy  as  well  Ot'fies,  m  a  moral  point  of  view.  Much 
as  least  prosperous  seaports  of  Europe,  has  been  said,  ivritten  and  preached 
A  decree  has  been  issued,  that  after  the  against  the  immorality  of  laige  cities,  and 
1st  of  January,  1829,  no  burials  sh^  be  the  tact  cannot  be  denied ;  but  immorali 
permitted  in  towns  or  chim^hes  throu^-  ^  is  not  confined  to  them.  The  p  tty 
out  North  Holland. — Stockholm.  Drunk-  vices  of  small  places,  tliough  less  glmng, 
eniiess  appears  here,  as  at  Berlin,  to  pro-  are,  peihaps,  equally  injurious ;  making 
duce  a  large  share  of  the  mortality.  In  a  up  in  constant  repetition  fortheir  compar- 
recent  year,  this  city  exhibited  a  angular  atively  less  degree  of  noxiousness.  It  is 
instance  ofan  excess  of  1439  more  deadis  much  more  cUfficult,  moreover,  to  pre- 
than  births— a  symptom  which  it  is  piun-  serve  one  of  the  most  important  posses- 
ful  to  observe  in  a  brave  and  industrious  sions,  indepertdence  of  character,  m  a 
people.  This  disproportion  existed  par-  small  place  than  in  a  lar^e  one.  The  cry 
ticularly  amongst  tlie    garrison,   and    is    against  the    immorality    of  large    eitijs 
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should  not  make  us  forget  the  many  great  prey  upon  birds  and  small  animals,  and 

and  admirable    things    which    mankind  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  transi- 

have  been  enabled  to  perform  by  means  lion  from  the  musteline  or  marten  kind 

of  the  collected  strenetn  of  talents  and  re-  lo  the  feline  race.    The  genua  has  been 

sources  combined  in  large  cities,  and  their  divided  into  tivo  sub-genera  bynaluialists, 

influence  in  forming  the  character  of  great  the  first  comprising  the  true  dvefs,  those 

men,  who  could  not  have  acquired,  else-  having  the  pouch  lai^  and  well  mioted ; 

where,  their  variety  of  accomplishment,  the  secend  including  the  genets,  in  which 

and  the  well-proportioned  cultivation  of  there  is  a  simple  aepreesion,  instead  of 

their  various  faculties.    At  the  same  time,  a  pouch.    Two  species  of  the  first,  and 

we  must  allow  tliat  it  ia  a  veiy  injurious  eight  of  the  second,  are  at  present  kiio^vn. 

policy  to  strip  a  whole  country  of  all  which  Their  individual  peculiarities  may  be  seen 

illustrates  and  ennobles  it,  in  order  to  swell  in  Desmarest's  Mammalogy,  p.  205.     The 

the  treasures  of  the  capitaL  (See  Capital.)  odoriferous  substance  which  these  animals 

CruDAD,  and  Cividad,  in  ^grnphy,  tlie  yield,  called,  from  them,  civet,  when  good, 

Spanish  word  for  city,  from  the  Laiin  civi-  is  of  a  clear  yellowish  or  brown  color,  and 

Jim,  appeare  in  many  names  of  Sjtanish  of  about  the  comdstence  of  butter;  when 

places ;  as,  Ciwiatl-ik-las-Paliaai,  at  Pal-  undiluted,  the  gmell  ia  powerful  and  very 

nKw(f8nitaloftheislandofGraudCanaiy),  offensive,  but,  when  lai^ely  diluted  with 

dvidad'Real,  &c.  oil  or  other  materials,  it  becomes  an  agree- 

CioDAD-RoDRieo  (anciently,  Landa,or  able  perfume.    At  a  time  when  perftime* 

JHiro6)-^ahafortrrasinSpain,inLeon,on  were  more  fashionable  than  they  are  at 

the  river  Aguada;45  miles  S.S.W.Sala-  present,  dvet  was  very  highly  esteemed, 

inanca;  Ion.  6°  a^'  W.;  lat.  4(r>25'N.:  being,  by  many,  even  preferred  to  musk. 

population,  11,000.    It  is  a  bishop's  see.  Voung  civet  cats  were  purchased  by  the 

It  was  built  by  Ferdinand  II,  as  a  rampart  drug  dealers  of  Holland,  England,  &c.,as 

against  Portugal,  from  which  it  is  only  we  are  informed  by  Lemery,  and  brought 

about  eight  miles  distant.    The  fort,  con-  up  tame  for  die  sake  of  the  civet,  "so^at 

taining  CiXIO  men,  was  suireiidered  to  the  a  cat  which  ia  large  and  gentle  may  come 

rrenchunderMaBsfinajJiilylO,1810,hav-  to  be  valued  at  between  four  and  eight 

ii^  been  bombarded  25  days ;  and,  Jan.  19,  pounds  sterling."    M.  Pomet,  in  his  history 

1812,  it  was  t^en  by  storm  by  the  British,  of  dings,  relates  diet  he  was  presented  bv 

under  lonl  WeUington,  after  a  siege  of  II  a  friend  with  a  dvetcat,  obtained  in  Chi- 

days.   Tlie  cones  gave  WelliDfiton  the  titie  nainl6S3.     "Haring  kept  this  creature 

of(&i4e<i/"Ciu!toi-S8(fr^(i,audtherankof  somedays,!  perceived  that  the  walls  and 

agrandeeofSptun,  of  the  first  class.  bai«  that  enclosed  it  were  covered  with 

Civet  (wwrro,  Lin.) ;  agenusofcamiv-  unctuous  moisture,  thick,  and  very  brown, 

orous  mammiferoua  quadrupeds,  natives  of  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  smell,  so 

ofthe  torrid  regions  of  the  ancient  conti-  that,duringall  ihetime  I  keptthisanlmel, 

nent,  paiticulorly  distinjniished  by  having  I  took  care  to  gather  the  civet  out  of  tlie 

a  secretory  apparatus,  which  forms  a  pow-  pouch  every  omer  day,  not  without  some 

erfiiUyodorousmatterjknownby thename  trouble  and  hazard,  because   it  put  the 

of  civet.    In  general  appearance,  the  spe-  qreature  to  some  pain  or  apprehension  of 

cies  of  this  genus  remind  one  of  tlie  fox,  it;  and,  having  done  so  for  months,  I  had 

which  they  also  resemble  in  habits;  but  about  thequantityof  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

the  tail  is  long,  htuty  and  cylindrical  and  but  it  is  certain,  that,  if  the  necessaiy  care 

the  clav*^  thoH^  by  no  means  so  acute  had  been  taken,  and  the  beast  could  be 

as  those  of  tiie  cat,  are  still  partially  re-  liindered  fiom  rubbing  itself  I  might  have 

tractile,  or  cat-like.    The  resemblance  of  got  a  great  deal  more."     The  medical 

the  eiverra  to  the  feline  race  is  increased  virtues  once  attributed  to  the  civet  were 

by  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  which  contract  numerous  and  various ;  but,  in  course  of 

in  a  straight  hue,  and  by  the  color  of  the  time,  it  has  been  entirely  laid  aside,  even 

skin,  which  most  species  have  banded  or  as  a  perfume ;  so  thai,  at  this  time,  the 

spotted  wiih  black  upon  a  deep  yellow  or  words  of  the  dramatist,  "  Give  me  on 

dun-colored    ^uund.      I'he    tongue    is  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,tosweeten 

studded  vrith  stout,  homy  prickles,  and  the  my  imagination,"  might  be  frequently  re- 

eors  are  of  middling  size,  straight,  and  peated,  even  in  our  large  cities,  with  slight 

rounded  at  their  tips.    The  pouch,  siiual-  probability  of  oblaiuing  the  article, 
ed  near  the  genitals,  is  a  deep  bag,  some-         Civic  Cbowh  ;  among  the  Romans,  the 

limes  divided  into  two  cavities,  whence  a  highest  militaty  reward,  assigned  to  hiic 

thick,  oily,  and  strongly  musk-like  fluid  is  who  had  preserved  the  life  of  a  citizen, 

poiued  out.      They  are   nocturnal,   and  It  bore  the  inscription  06  civem  scrcafum, 
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and  was  made  of  oak  leaves.     He  who  the  goods  of  his  late  fcinanian  or  benefec- 

■waB  rescued  offered  it,  at  the  command  tor.     In  the  redrew   of  private  wrongs, 

of  his  leader,  to  his  preserver,  whom  he  compensations  and  fines  were  subBliluteil 

was  bound  to  honor  ^erwards  as  a  father,  for  the  obsolete  rigor  of  the  twelve  tables, 

Under  the  emperors,  it  was  bestowed  only  time  and  space  were  annihilated  by  fiui- 

by  them.    Various  marks  of  honor  were  ciful  suppositions,  and  the  plea  of  youth, 

also  connected  with  iL    The  person  who  or  fraud,  or  violence,  annulled  the  obliga- 

received  the  crown  wore  it  in  the  theatre,  tion  or  excused  the  performance  of  an  in- 

ond  sat  next  the  senators.    When  he  came  convenient  contract.    A  jurisdiciion  thus 

in,  all  the  assembly  rose  up,  as  a  mark  of  vague  and  arbitrary  was  exposed  to  tlie 

respect     The  senate  granted  to  Augustus,  most  dangerous  abuse.    But  the  errors  or 

as  a  particular  mark  of  honor,  that  a  civic  vices  of  each  pretor  expired  with  his  an- 

erown  should  be  placed  on  the  pediment  nual  ojtice ;  and  such   maxims   alone  as 

of  his  house,  between  two  wreaths  of  lau-  had  been  approved  by  reason  and  prac- 

rel,  as  a  sign  that  he  was  the  constant  tice  were  copied  by  succeeding  judges." 

preserver  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  The  pretors  made  an  annual  declaration, 

conqueror  of  his  enemies.    Similar  honois  at  the  commencement  of  their  V 


o  Claudius.  office,  of  the  principles  according  to  which 

I.  The  Komans  under-    they  intended  Co  administer  justice  {etKo 
1  nearly  the  same  as,  in    tampralorh).    This  was  publicly  exposed 


modem  times,  is  implied  by  the  phrase    on  a  table  (<dhim),  and  uniformity  v 
positive  Ime,   that  is,   the  rules  of  right    maintained    in   the    series    of  prelorian 


established  bj[  any  government.  They  edicts  by  ilie  legal  spirit  of  the  nation, 
contradislinciiished  it  from  natural  law  Under  the  empei-or  Adrian,  a  new  publi- 
{jtM  iMtftmMel  by  which  they  meant  a    cation  of  the  pretorian  edict,  unalterable 


D  natural  order,  followed  by  all  liv-  from  that  time  {edictum  perpetuum],  tc  ___ 
ing  beings  (animals  even  not  excepted),  place,  r^eciing  the  real  extent  of  which 
also  fiv>m  the  general  laws  of  maiiind,  scholars  do  not  agree.  The  whole  body 
established  bytne  agreement  of  all  nations  of  rules  and  remedies  eetabliehed  by  the 
and  governments  (jim  genHum).  In  this  pretors,  whose  jurisdiction  resembled,  in 
sense,  therefore,  it  embraced  the  whole  some  respects,  that  of  the  courts  of  equiw 
system  of  Roman  law,  both  the  private  law  of  England  and  the  U.  States,  was  called 
Qua  privatum),  which  rehtes  to  the  vari-  jas  lumorariwm,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
ous  legal  relations  of  the  diSferent  mem-  strict  formal  law  (jvs  dvUe).  (See  the  next 
bers  of  the  state,  the  citizens,  and  the  paragraph  of  this  article.]— III.  The  Ro- 
public  law  (jW  miilicum),  that  is,  the  man  law,  in  the  shape  which  it  assumed 
rules  respectmg  the  hmits,  righK,  obliai-  after  the  whole  was  digested  in  the  6th 
tions,  &c.,  of  tiie  public  authorities.— -II.  century  A.  D.,  under  ihe  emperor  Juslin- 
As,  however,  the  laws  of  any  state,  partic-  ian,  was  flilly  and  formally  admitted  as 
ularly  such  a  one  as  Rome,  can  re«  only  binding  in  only  a  small  part  of  Italy ;  but 
in  part  on  poative  and  special  decrees,  both  here  and  m  tlie  other  ancient  portions 
and  must  always  be  developed,  in  a  great  of  the  empire,  it  retiuned  great  influence, 
measure,  by  the  customs,  and  reli^ous  even  after  the  Teutonic  tribes  had  estab- 
and  philosophical  opinions  of  the  nation,  lished  new  governments  in  the  territoiiea 
and  tiie  decisions  of  the  courts,  further  which  had  been  under  the  dominion  of 
distinctions  soon  grew  up.  The  supreme  Rome.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  col- 
administration  of  justice  in  Rome  was  in  lection  of  imperial  decrees  and  decisions 
the  hands  of  the  pretors;  and  these  officeis,  which  Theodosius  II  (A.  D.  438)  had 
onaccountof  the  paucity  of  positiveenact-  prepared,  remained  valid,  also,  under  the 
ments,  sion  acquired  the  power  of  supply-  Goths.  Savigny's  History  of  the  Roman 
ing  their  dfcflciencies.  To  quote  the  words  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Heidelberg,  1833 
of  Gibbon — ^The  art  of  respecting  the  ct  seqT  4  vols.)  eshibits  ^"eat  research  into 
name  and  eluding'  the  efficacy  of  the  laws  the  subject  of  the  continuance  and  the  re- 
was  improved  by  successive  pretors ;  and  vival  of  this  law.  After  the  11th  century, 
where  the  end  was  salntaiy,  the  means  Upper  Italy,  particularly  the  school  of 
were  frequently  absurd.  The  secret  or  Bologna,  Mcame  the  point  where  the 
probable  wish  of  the  dead  was  suffered  to  body  of  the  Roman  law,  put  togetJier  by 
prevcul  over  the  order  of  succession  and  the  emperor  Justinian,  was  formed  })y 
the  forms  of  testaments,  and  the  claimant  degrees  into  a  system  .ipplicable  to  the 
who  was  excluded  from  the  character  of  wants  of  all  nations.  This  system  was 
heir,  accepted,  with  equal  pleasure,  from  introduced  into  almost  all  the  countries  of 
au  iaduigeut  pretor,   the  possession  of  Europe,  because  the  want  of  a  well-di 
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gested  body  of  law  was  seriously  felt,  of  many  institurione  and  modes  of  action, 
After  this  model  the  ecclesiastical  and  whidi  might  have  home  noble  fruits. — In 
jrapal  decrees  were  arranged,  and,  to  a  considering  the  history  of  thecivil  iaw,aB, 
considerable  degree,  the  native  laws  of  tlie  in  fact,  of  any  system  of  lawwhich  has 
new  Teutonic  states.  From  all  these  the  sprung  from  the  wants  of  the  people 
Roman  law  was  distinguished,  uuder  the  among  whom  it  grew  up,  we  must  take 
name  of  dvS  late.  In  this  respect,  there-  into  view  the  pubhc  law  and  pohtical  bis- 
fore,  civU  law  means  [ancient]  Roman  law ;  torjf  of  the  state,  and  the  growth  of  its 
it  is  contradistinguished  from  canon  law  civilization.  The  commencement  of  the 
(q.  V.)  and  fivddlaie,  though  (he  feudal  histoiy  of  Kome  offers  little  that  is  origi- 
codes  of  the  Lombards  have  neen  received  nal.  Its  institutions  were  such  as  existed 
into  the  <wyj«  jurts  ctut/w.  (Respecting  in  all  the  neighboring  states.  Greek  views 
the  present  fonn  of  the  collections  of  Ro-  predominated  throughout.  The  royal  a«- 
man  law,  see  the  article  Corpus  Jtiria). —  thority  fell  in  Rome,  as  it  had  fallen  in  all 
IV.  Aa  the  Roman  code  exerted  the  great-  the  Greek  govemmenlB,  and  the  divisioii 
est  jnflueiic*  on  the  prii-atelawof  modem  of  the  nation  into  a  hereditary  body  of 
Europe,  the  expression  dvU  Urns  is  also  nobles,  and  a  comparatively  poweiless 
used  to  embrace  all  the  rules  relating  to  commimity  of  citizens,  gave  rise  to  nu- 
the  private  rights  of  citizens.  Under  the  merous  and  lasting  struggles.  The  real 
term  cwil  law,  therefore,  on  the  continent  character  of  the  internal  constitution  of 
of  Europe,  is  to  be  understood,  not  only  Rome  will  afford,  even  aiter  the  ingenious 
the  Ronian  law,  but  also  the  modem  pn-  and  deep  researches  of  Niebuhr,  in  his 
vate  luw  of  the  various  countries;  e.g.,  in  Roman  History,  ample  opportuni^  for 
Germany,  Das  gemeaie  Devtacke  Privat-  learned  investigiuion.  If  manly  firmness 
recht;  in  France,  the  Code  dvUdes  i^Von-  (utrtw*)  constituted  the  fceoitwfeoiof  agen- 
caii,  or  Code  J^apoleon.  In  this  sense,  it  uine  Ronian,  the  same  quality  was  the  basis 
IB  chiefly  opposed  to  mminoi  law,  partic-  of  the  Roman  laws.  These  laws  did  not 
ularly  in  reference  to  the  administration  consider  the  individual  principally  in  his 
ofjustice,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  cit^  connexion  with  others,  like  the  ancient 
jiMtiee  and  tnoiinof  j'lwtice.  Having  made  German  kw^  which  give  a  value  to  the 
these  few  remaiics  on  the  name  and  char-  individual  chiefly  as  a  member  of  a  1am- 
acter  of  the  civil  tow,  we  shall  now  pro-  ily  or  a  community,  but,  at  an  early  pe- 
ceed  to  a  more  particular  account  of  its  riod,  treated  every  one  as  an  independent 
history.  member  of  society,  the  head  of  a  fiuuily. 
The  history  of  the  Roman  law,  em-  free  fi-om  the  restraints  of  relationship,  or 
bracing  its  gradual  developement,  its  final  membership  of  corporations.  Institutions 
completion  under  the  latter  emperors,  like  tho»e  of  the  Germans,  recognising  a 
particularly  under  Justiman,  and  the  great  property  vitnmon  to  a  family  or  a  corpo- 
effects  which  it  has  exerted  even  down  ration,  hereditary  or  entailed,  a  body  of 
to  the  present  period  in  Europe,  is  a  most  attendants  attached  to  the  lord,  feudal  ser- 
interesting  and  important  subject.  Rome  vices,  imequal  right  of  inheritance  among 
may  be  said  to  have  thrice  conquered  the  ehildi'en,  &;c.,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  namely,  by  its  wins,  by  its  laws,  civil  law.  The  relation  between  patri- 
snd  by  the  decrees  promulgated  from  the  cians  and  plebeians,  between  patrons  and 
papal  chair.  The  dominion  of  its  lavre  clients,  was  very  different  from  the  feudal 
nas  been  the  best  founded  and  the  most  connexion.  The  expulsion  of  the  kings 
extensive.  The  Roman  laws  may  be  for-  was  at  first  of  advantage  only  to  the 
mally  abolished,  but  their  influence  can  higher  classes  of  citizens  (A.  U.  C.  245), 
never  cease.  Their  efliict  is  as  perma-  but,  only  15  years  afterwards  (A.  U.  C, 
nent  as  that  of  Grecian  art.  At  the  same  260),  these  were  obliged  to  grant  to  the 
time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  intro-  other  citizens  the  college  of  the  tiibunea 
duction  of  the  civil  law  has,  in  the  case  and  (be  right  of  holding  deliberative  as- 
of  several  nations,  obstructed  the  devel-  sembiies,  which  opened  the  way  for  the 
opement  of  their  own  peculiar  systems  of  great  compact  of  the  twelve  tables,  drawn 
law,  and  in  this  respect  produced  evil  up  by  patrician  decemvirs  (A.  U.  C.  303. 
consequences ;  but  such  is  the  nature  304),  which  the  ancients  considered  as 
of  great  agents  wliich  are  beyond  the  establishing  equality  of  rights,  though  it 
control  of  human  power.  An  acquaint-  was  not  Im  some  years  (Serwards,  that 
ance  with  a  more  perfect  language,  a  the  patiicians  and  plebeians  were  allowed 
mote  beautiful  style  of  art,  and,  we  might  to  conclude  valid  marriages  with  each 
even  ray,  with  a  purer  religion,  has  like-  other  [lex  Camdeia,  A.  U.  C.  309) ;  and  not 
wise  prevented  the  growth  or  completion  uil  a  much  later  period  were  plebeiana 
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capable  ofVing  elected  consuls  (A.  U.C.  the  provinces  of  the  two  were  so  sepa- 
387).  An  important  point  of  tliat  ftinda-  rated,  that  each  one  passed  decrees  only 
mental  law  or  charter,  if  we  may  give  il  a  upon  its  own  a^irs  and  relations ;  hut 
moilem  name,  was  the  estalilialiment  of  very  soon  it  became  necessary  to  acknowl- 
such  an  orJi*  of  legal  procedure,  that  the  edge  mutually  a  common  authority  (Itx 
poorer  class  of  citizens,  and  piiticularly  flbrteima,A.lJ.C.468}.  However,  as  long 
those  living  without  the  city,  should  not,  as  Rome  remiuned  a  republic,  the  inter- 
as  had  been  too  otlen  the  case,  suSer  from  ference  of  the  senate  in  the  enactment  of 
their  causes  being  hurried  through  the  laws  was  comparatively  rare.  Aiier  the 
courts.  Another  important  point  was  the  great  internal  convulsions  had  broken  out, 
seltlement  of  the  legal  mdcpendence  of  the  conquerors  endeavoredtoestublish  their 
the  individual.  Eiglitj  years  after  the  authority  more  fimily,  and  to  ^in  the  fe- 
plebeiaus  had  been  made  capable  of  being  vor  of  the  people  by  makmg  impor- 
elected  to  the  consulship,  the  senate  was  lant  reforms  iu  the  laws,  parcicu^t^y 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  tiie  those  which  concerned  the  punishment  of 
people's  decrees  (pteMs-sdta),  by  the  lex  crimes  and  political  offences,  the  regula- 
Horkniia  (A.  U.  C.  468);  and,  from  tionof  legal  processes,  and  some  abuses  in 
the  first  appointment  of  a  vrittar  wbanaa  tlie  public  administration.  This  was  done 
(A.  U.  C.  367),  it  was  customaiy,  as  we  by  Sylla  [leges  Cormtite,  A.  U.  C.  673), 
have  already  said,  for  this  officer  to  give  by  Casaar  (a,  U,  C.  708 — 710),  but  much 
pubhc  notice,  annuaHy,  at  the  bc^ning  more  by  Augustus,  in  whom,  from  the 
of  Ilia  term  of  office,  of  the  luinciples  ac-  year  of  Rome  733,  the  power  of  all  the 
cording  to  which  he  inteniied  to  decide  hi'anches  of  government,  and  the  direction 
the  cases  that  should  fall  within  his  juris-  of  the  senate  and  of  tlie  meetings  of  citi- 
^ction.  These  edicts  of  the  pretoi^  in  zens  were  united  (iegesJuKiE).  Tothelaws, 
which  tlie  same  rules,  widi  few  excep-  strictly  so  caUed,  previously  customary 
lions,  were  uniformly  adopted,  were  a  (the  leges,  approved  by  the  citizens),  and 
better  means  of  keeping  tlie  system  of  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  now  were  added 
laws  in  a  constant  state  of  developement,  the  special  ordinances  (cojirfiiufioiws)  of 
than  special  decrees  would  have  been,  the  emperors,  besides  which  tlie  pretors 
By  this  means,  there  grew  up,  besides  the  in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces  still  retain- 
positivelaw{ju*etot(e,intbestricterseose  ed  the  right  of  contributing,  by  their 
of  the  word),  a  whole  body  of  acknowl-  edicts,  to  the  developement  of  the  legal 
edged  principles,  a  common  law  (ju*  Aon-  sj'stem.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  monar- 
oraxium),  which  supplied  the  chasms  of  chical  government  became  settled,  the 
the  positive  ordinances,  mitigated  their  forms  of  the  rejiublic  gradually  disappear- 
Beverity,  or  paved  the  way  for  tlie  neces-  ed.  In  the  roign  of  Tiberius  (A.  U.  C, 
sary  reforms.  Though  the  ancients,  e.  g.,  767—790,  A.  D.  14—37),  no  leges  are  to 
Cicero,  mention  the  great  accumulation  be  fotmd  after  the  year  777,  and,  200  years 
of  these  positive  laws,  yet  tlieir  number,  later,  the  aenattia  canxiilta,  also,  merged 
at  least  as  far  as  respected  private  rights,  entirely  iu  the  imperial  decrees,  eonstitu- 
appears  very  small,  compared  with  the  tions  and  rescripts.  The  annual  edicts  of 
laws  of  modem  times.  It  was  only  as  it  the  pretors,  till  then  customary,  were  col- 
regarded  the  regulation  of  pubUc  relations  lected  under  Adrian  {A.U.C.  884,  A.  D. 
that  there  existed  in  the  time  of  the  re-  131),  hy  the  jurisconsult  Salvius  Julia- 
public  such  a  mass  of  laws,  that  Ctesar  nus,  into  a  form  which  was  made  un- 
thought  it  a  meritorious  work  to  bring  changeable,  called  Htc  edUtum  perpetmmt. 
them  into  a  system.  But  a  ought  not  ta  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though,  after 
be  foi^tten,  that  the  necessity  which  ex-  Augustus,  the  most  absolute  despotism 
isted  at  that  time,  of  impresang  the  whole  had  become  established  in  all  public  rela- 
body  of  deci^ons  on  the  memory  of  the  tions,  and  the  penal  lavra  had  oecn  made 
laivyer,  made  die  mass  become  trouble-  mere  insti-uments  of  despotism,  this  veiy 
some  much  sooner  than  It  would  if  there  lime  is  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the 
had  been  collections  of  laws,  abridgments,  scientific  developement  trf  the  civil  law. 
digests,  registers,  &c  For  the  purpose  This  period  begins  with  Augustus,  but 
of  making  legistative  enactments,  there  the  brightest  part  of  it  falls  under  the  An 
existed  in  the  republic  two  concurrent  tonines  (from  23  B.  C.  uiitil  180  A.  D.) 
authorities — the  meeting  of  the  citizens  and  one  or  two  succeeding  emperors. 
(Ble6»,  under  die  tribunes,  tncomth'tsiriiu-  The  great  names  of  Calus,  Papinian,  Ul- 
fej,  whose  resolutions  are  called  plehis-  plan,  Paulus,  belong  to  this  last  i>eriod. 
acha),  and  the  senate  (whose  decrees  are  When  the  political  privileses  of  the  citi- 
ealled  aenatva  consvlla).    In  the  bepnning,    zen  had  no  guarantee  but  the  good  dispo- 
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Bitioiiof  the  emperors,  which  often  proved  lawj'ershad  fallen  in  his  time — estate  irf" 
a  very  iraperfeci  security,  the  laws  which  things,  in  some  respects,  not  unlike  the 
regulated  the  relative  rights  of  individ-  i>resent  state  of  law  in  England,  from 
uds,  and  protected  them  from  mutual  similar  reasons.  The  public  admiiiistra- 
wrongjWere  continually  appi;oaching  per-  tion,  at  least  as  far  as  regarded  its  external 
fectioD.  This  subject  deserves  a  more  form,  had  been  reduced  into  tolerable 
thorough  investigation  than  it  has  yet  re-  order  ance  the  time  of  Diocletian  and 
ceived.  All  legiS  relations  were  expressed  Constantine,  Theodosius  II  (408 — 450) 
with  admirable  ^dll  and  consistency  in  had  conceived  tlie  idea  of  arranging  the 
distinct  definitions,  and  the  whole  system  immense  mass  of  rules  and  authorities 
was  developed  from  a  few  principles,  relating  to  the  private  law,  but  the  diffi- 
which  run  tiirough  the  whole,  and  the  culties,  on  examination,  were  considered 
distinctness  and  simplicity  of  which  are  too  great,  and  no  sovereign  till  Justinian 
proved  by  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  law  (527 — 565)  had  tiie  coinage  to  meet  them, 
among  so  many  different  nations.    The    He  first  ordered  the  impaiial  constitutions, 

Gflcess  of  developemcnt  was  in  so  far  which  still  remtuned  in  force,  to  be  put 
storical,  as  it  was  dwajs  connected  with  into  a  new  collection  [cadtx  JasHnianus, 
an  adherence  to  the  old  forms,  but  it  waa  commenced  in  597),  and  decided,  in  and 
entirely  philosophical  and  rational,  as  it  after  the  year  530,  50  legal  questions, 
always  strove  to  find  out  the  real  princi-  which  had  been,  till  then,  left  doubtfiil. 
pleaof  rights  and  obligations,  and  to  make  At  the  same  time,  a  systematic  abridg- 
the  formal  law  dependent  upon  them,  nient  of  the  writings  of  the  jmisconsults 
AfteriheageoftlieAntonines  (from  ISO  was  made  by  17  commissioners,  em- 
A.  D,),  such  a  poUtical  confusion  took  bracing  50  books  of  digests  or  pandects, 
^ce,  that  the  scientific  spirit  vras  lost,  and  an  introduction  to  the  stud];  of  jiuis- 
The  judicial  system  was  now  continued  nrudenco  was  prepared  (institotjonts) : 
only  by  the  imp^ial  constitutions,  which  fcoth  woAs  were  pubhshed  Dec  30,  5^, 
treated  but  tarely  of  private  law,  while  and  invested  with  legal  authority.  Lathe 
they  entered  mucn  and  often  into  flie  sub-  following  year,  a  new  collection  of  impe- 
ject  of  public  rektions.  The  opinions  of  rial  decrees  [cadet:  repetit/BpriEleeluinis),  in 
the  ancient  jurisconsults  of  the  better  p«-  12  books,  was  pubhshed,  and  &om  that 
riod  were  regarded  almost  as  teal  au-  time  anotiier  series  of  single  decrees  (13 
thorities,  and,  to  remedy  the  difficulties  edicts  and  159  novdlat  canstitiitumes),  by 
arising  from  their  differei>i  views,  it  waa  which  the  Roman  law  may  be  considered 
provided  by  Valentinian  III  (426  A.  D.),  as  completed,  because  it  waa  deprived  of 
that  tiie  majority  of  opinions  should  de-  its  capacity  of  further  developement,  and 
cide.  The  number  of  tlie  constitutions  left  to  mankind  as  a  rich  but  hfeless  treas- 
became  such,  thM  collections  of  them  ure.  The  opinions  respecting  this  work 
were  made,  first  by  private  petmam  {codex  of  Justinian  are  very  various.  If  we  con- 
Gregmianus  et  Hermogemimaa,  about  365  sider  merely  the  practical  utility  of  his 
A.  D.^  then  an  official  one  by  Theodosius  labors,  as  regards  his  age  and  people,  it 
II  {codex  Theodosiamis,  438  A.  D,),  iii  16  will  not  be  denied,  that  he  conferred  a 
books,  of  which  the  11  last  have  been  great  benefit  on  his  subjects,  and  the 
preserved  entire ;  of  the  5  first,  however,  changes  themselves,  which  were  made  in 
only  iragments  are  extant.  The  latter  the  existing  regulations,  proceeded  mostiy 
have  been  recently  discovered  at  Turin  fi^m  a  sound  view  of  the  higher  objects 
by  Peyroii,  mid  at  Milan  by  Clossius.  of  the  law.  The  alwhrion  of  antiquated 
(See  Hermes  (a  German  periodical),  xxv.  and  useless  forms,  tiie  simplification  of 
314.)  There  was  also  an  abridgment  of  legal  relations  and  legal  processes,  must 
this  code,  made  in  506,  for  the  use  of  the  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  princi- 
Visigoths  (the  bremirium  Ataricianum).  pal  objects  of  the  changes  made;  and  these 
Far  the  greater  part  of  these  decrees  re-  changes  were  executed  with  judgment, 
lates  to  the  public  law.  (Jac.  Godeftoi  If  there  are  decrees  of  litrie  value  among 
wrote  an  excellent  commentary  on  this  them,  these  imperfections  are  not  great- 
code,  which,  together  with  the  commenta-  er  than  we  find  in  all  ancient  and 
ry,  was  published  by  IUtler,Leipsic,  1736.)  modern  codes.  Justuiian  has  been  par- 
Injurious  consequences  necessarily  result-  ticularly  blamed  by  modem  jurisconsults 
ed  from  the  cessation  in  the  developement  for  combining  into  one  mass,  into  a  kind 
of  the  Boman  law  after  the  time  of  the  of  code,  all  the  existing  wortis  on  law, 
Antonines.  It  may  be  seen,  fi'om  the  which  were  acknowledged  as  authorities, 
expresfflons  of  Justinian,  into  what  snhtil-  Tlicse  critics  would  prefer  to  have  the 
ties,  what  veibal  and  formal  niceties,  the    writings  themselves  ratiter  than  the  ex- 
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tracts,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  perverted  cations  ofthe  Roman  law  should  be  made, 
from  their  original  meaning.  But  it  is  sometimee,  it  is  true,  rude  and  barbarous 
very  possible,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  enough.  Among  these  were  tlie  breviari- 
the  compilation  of  Justinian,  no  part  of  iun.^ori«tant«noftheVi^ffothB,306;  the 
rfiesewritingswould  have  been  preserved;  kx  Rommta  of  the  But^ndians,  or  Pa^ 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  beneficent  prov-  am  Reapoma,  between  517  and  534.  For 
idence  sometimes  allows  iai^e  masses  of  the  Lombarite,  a  rifaccitaaento  of  the  Ro- 
historical  knowledge  to  perish  (as  in  the  man  law  was  prepared  in  the  8th  and 
case  of  the  Alexandrian  collections),  in  9th  ceMuries,  and  thus,  in  the  south  of 
order  to  compel  mankind  to  revert  to  the  France  and  Italy,  this  law  continued  in 
resources  of  their  own  minds,  and  to  lead  authority  uninterruptedly,  as  fer  as  it  was 
them  from  knowledge  to  wisdom.  How-  adapted  to  the  new  state  of  things.  But 
ever  this  may  be,  the  undettaking  of  Jus-  this  authority,  of  course,  diminished  in 
tiniaa  was  demanded  1^  the  wants  of  hia  proportion  as  new  forms  of  family  rela- 
age  ;  and  it  was  better  to  satisfy  such  a  tions  and  social  connexions  and  new  epe- 
demand,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  im-  cies  and  tenures  of  property  sprang  up, 
perfechons,  than  to  delay  the  necessary  purticularly  under  the  feudal  system,  and 
worit  underthe  pretest  of  educatuig  com-  m  proportion  as  the  internal  disturbances 
petent  men  for  the  task,  and  making  in  the  different  states  unsettled  the  idea 
thorough  inquiries;  and  all  must  admit  of  law  in  general.  But  this  idea  ivas 
the  fruit  of  the  labor  to  have  been  a  awakened  again  after  the  states  had  gain- 
treasure  of  legal  wisdom  for  posterity,  ed  a  degree  of  stability.  People  began  to 
Our  hmiiB  will  not  allow  us  to  mention  perceive  that  there  was  a  nobler  and 
here  the  different  editions,  abridgments  firmer  basis  of  right  than  mere  power ; 
and  translations  of  the  woric  prepared  for  national  imion  gtuned  consistency  and  true 
the  Greek  provinces  {the  Weaiem  prov-  value  by  means  of  commerce  and  indus- 
incea  were  soon  lost  forever).  One  Greek  try ;  the  lower  cksses  demanded  the  es- 
editioD,  of  a  tnuch  later  date,  was  ordered  tension  of  their  privileges ;  the  increasing 
by  L.  Basilius  Macedo  (8OT — 866),  and  activity  produced  more  solid  distinctions 
executed  under  bis  successor,  Leo  the  Phi-  than  those  of  binli ;  the  insufficiency  of 
losopher(886— 912),  Tiiis  was  called  itSri  tlie  old  laws  began  to  be  felt,  and  the 
Basdicomm.  Of  the  60  books  of  which  it  blessings  of  a  scientific  cultivation  began 
consisted,  we  po^esB  only  apart;  though,  to  be  diffused,  borrowed,  in  a  considerable 
hideed,  the  greater  part,  published  by  C.  degree,  from  the  Arabians  in  Spam.  In 
Hann.  Fabrot  (Pans,  1647,  7  vols.  foL),  this  state  of  things,  men  rose,  h  Upper 
and  4  books,  which  did  not  api>ear  in  this  Italy,  in  the  11th  century,  who  fi^ed  the 
edition,  were  published  by  Reitz,  in  Meer-  law-books  of  Justinian  from  the  obscurity 
mann's  Tkestwrus  Jar.,  vol.  v,  p.  1.  in  which  they  had  been  buried  till  then. 

Thus  the  Roman  law  is  one  original  and  by  these  means  gave  a  new  impulse 
and  independent  whole,  embracuig  a  pe-  to  the  science  of  law.  Imerius,  towards 
riodoflSOOyearaiothetimeof  Justinian,  the  end  of  the  11th  and  in  the  12th  cen- 
and  of  1850  yeais  to  that  of  the  Basilica,  tury,  is  mendoned  as  the  first  of  them. 
It  stands,  in  this  respect,  unique  in  his-  All  ihe  nations  on  the  European  continent 
lory.  Perhaps  China,  it,  at  some  foture  seized  eageriy  upon  the  treasure  offered 
period,  we  leani  more  of  its  history,  may  to  them,  after  the  model  of  which  were 
afford  some  institution  of  similar  duration,  now  digested  the  papal  decrees,  the  feudal 
Even  the  down&ll/if  the  Roman  empire  law,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  Germanic 
has  not  destroyed  uie  Roman  law,  but,  in  laws.  Thousands  of  scholars,  from  all 
some  respects,  has  enlarged  its  dominion,  parts  of  Europe,  went  to  Bologna  and 
It  was  m  force,  before  the  modem  govern-  other  cities  of  Italy,  to  study  law  there, 
ments  were  established,  throughout  the  It  was  generally  supposed,  at  first,  that 
Roman  empire  in  Eiui>pe,  and  when  the  tiie  Roman  law  was  applicable  to  the 
Goths,  Franks,  Lombanls,  Burgundians,  whole  of  Christendom ;  but  it  was  soon 
and  other  Teutonic  tribes,  erected  new  found  out  tliat  there  esasted  whole  sys- 
empires,  not  only  a  large  part  of  the  pub-  terns  of  laws  and  legal  relations,  with 
(ic  law  of  Rome  was  incorporated  into  which  the  rules  of  the  civil  law  would  not 
die  new  constitutions,  but  the  private  law,  harmonize ;  and  the  peculiarities  in  the 
also,  continued  to  be  acknowledged  as  organization  of  the  tribunals  of  different 
valid  among  the  old  inhabitants.  The  countries  were  long  an  obstacle  to  Hm 
new  ruleis  took  care  that,  besides  their  formal  adoption  of  the  civil  law.  This 
diffi'rcnt  ordinances  for  the  weal  of  the  adoption,  therefore,  did  not  take  place  in 
Germanic  trilws,  abridgments  and  reodifi-     the  vari 
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nor  to  the  same  extent  In  Italy  and  the  ed  wisdom  of  many  centuriea,  and  for- 
BOiKh  of  France,  it  was  introduced  first  nishes  abundantly  both  e:saniples  and 
and  most  completely ;  at  a  later  period,  warnings.  We  would  recommend  to  the 
and  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  north  of  France  reader  an  article  on  civil  law  in  the  Amer- 
{in  the  pays  de  Ami  amtamier),  where  it  ican  Jurist,  No.  Ill,  July,  1829  (Boston), 
has  never,  in  jact,  been  acknowledged  as  Civil  List;  an  expression  which  for- 
binding,  but  only  as  on  authority  in  regard  meriy  was  cusioniaiy  only  in  England, 
to  general  principles  of  natiffal  law  {rmson  hut  at  present  prevtuls  also  in  Germany 
icnle),  and  still  retains  this  degree  of  in-  and  France.  As  used  in  England,  it  sig- 
flneuce,  notwithntonding  the  establishment  nifiea  the  sum  which  ie  enuited  to  every 
ofthe  Code  civil.  In  England, itnever baa  king,  at  die  beginning  of  nis  reign,  for  the 
been  received  in  the  or^ary  civil  courts  support  of  his  court  and  household,  of 
(it  is,  to  some  esteni,  in  Bcotland),  amiiaesadors,  and  ofthe  civil  government 
but  the  ^iritual  courts  liave  olvrays  been  in  general.  It  was  once  a  principle  in 
guided  by  it  It  is  therefore  in  force  in  England,  as  in  other  Teutonic  nations, 
such  cases  as  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  the  monarch  was  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
lliese  courts;  e.  g,  such  as  relate  to  last  penaes  of  government,  even  including 
will*  It  is  also  in  force  in  the  admiralty  tliose  of  the  army,  from  the  _possessions 
courts,  but  in  both  vvith  many  modifica-  of  the  crown,  the  domains  (m  German, 
tiona.  In  Gennany,  the  idea  that  the  Fwrstei^ier),  and  that  the  subjects  were 
emperors  were  the  successors  of  the  Ro-  not  obhged  to  contribute  any  thing  more 
man  soverei^is  contributed  much  to  ob-  than  they  voluntarily  engaged  to.  From 
tain  legal  authorily  for  the  Roman  law  in  this  principle,  which  is  proved  by  the  his- 
that  counliy ;  and  this  has  been  confirmed  tory  of  the  orimn  of  the  domains,  it  ap- 
by  several  laws  of  the  empire  and  of  the  pears,  that  the  domtdns,  in  general,  cannot 
different  states  composing  it.  But  the  be  considered  the  private  property  of  the 
native  laws  hove  eveiy  where  prior  au-  ruling  family.  On  the  contrary,  they  arc, 
thority,  and  the  Roman  low  can  only  be  in  general,  the  property  of  the  state,  and 
applied  in  cases  where  these  make  no  have  been  given  to  die  prince  to  defray 
proviaon ;  but  all  those  of  its  rules  which  the  expenses  of  government.  The  cro^vn 
relate  to  institutions  confined  to  Rome  lands  of  the  Saxon  kings  were  very  con- 
have  no  force.  It  is  not  allowed,  moreo-  siderable.  After  the  Norman  conquest, 
ver,  to  be  applied  to  cases  growing  out  of  they  were  much  increased  by  confisca- 
modern  institutions,  such  a9  fiefs,  primo-  lion,  but  were  soon  diminished  by  grants, 
^niturej  bills  of  exchange,  nor  in  ques-  Under  Henry  VHI,  they  were  again  much 
tioiia  belonging  to  tlie  public  law.  Many  increased  by  the  secularization  of  the 
cases,  therefore,  can  happen,  in  which  convents  (there  existed,  at  that  time,  in 
there  may  be  much  doubt  whether  the  England,  27  mitred  abbots;  there  were 
Roman  law  is  applicable  or  not.  Prussia  also  3  priories,  besides  numerous  odicr 
and  Austria  have  codes ;  but  in  other  Gef-  convents) ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
man  stales,  as  in  Saxony,  there  is  a  great  possesions  of  the  rSigious  orders  was 
confliEion  between  the  Roman  and  the  squandered  by  this  prince.  William  III 
native  law.  We  have  already  observed  thought  it  necessary  to  strengthen  his  gov- 
that  the  effects  of  the  Roman  law  never  emment  by  liberally  rewarding  his  most 
would  cease,  and  to  influence  is  perceiva-  faithful  atOieFents,  for  wbich  reason  he 
ble  in  all  the  modem  codes.  We  would  made  grantsof  the  crovm  landswilhsuch 
not  be  understood  as  uitimating  an  opin-  profusion  that,  underMhe  government  of 
ion  that  the  Roman  law  supersedes  ^e  liis  succeeeor  (in  1702),  a  law  was  passed, 
necessaij'  of  forming  new  codes.  These  prohibiting  the  alienation  of  the  domauis. 
are  desirable  in  many  nations,  on  many  There  exist,  therefore,  few  crown  lands  in 
accounts,  and,  among  others,  because  the  England,  at  present,  and  the  income  from 
Justinian  code  hself  is  not  without  obscu-  them  goes  into  the  public  treasuiy.  For- 
rities,  and  the  language  in  which  it  is  merly,  there  were  only  certain  annual 
written  renders  it  inaccessible  to  the  bulk  contributions  granted  to  the  king  for  the 
ofthe  people  of  every  modem  state ;  but  support  of  the  government.  UnderCharles 
the  wetfiire  of  a  eitiien  depends,  in  o  grcol  II,  the  amount  of  the  grant  was  first  set- 
degree,  upon  correctly  undeistanding  his  tied  (£1,200,000).  Under  James  II,  this 
rights  and  obligations.  Whether  the  prin-  was  increased  to  £1,900,000.  The  rev- 
ciples  of  the  Justinian  code  agree  or  not  enue  from  Scotiand  was  not  comprised  in 
with  those  of  the  English  law,  it  must  he  of  this  sum.  After  the  revolution  of  1BE8, 
great  advantage  to  tlie  common  lawyer  to  William's  love  of  war  being  known  and 
em<ly  a  digest  which  contains  the  record-  dreaded  by  his  people,  no  appropriation 
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■was  made  him  for  military  expensea,  and  possessions  of  the  long  (dommnepri^ii  da 
he  received,  for  defmying  the  eirpenses  of  rm),  which  the  king  acquires  Eke  any 
the  household,  end  tlie  branches  of  the  other  individual,  pays  taxes  on,  and  lan 
civil  service  immediately  under  the  royal  dispose  of  in  hia  last  wilL  If  he,  howev- 
control,  the  sum  of  £700,000,  and,  at  a  er,  oniila  to  do  so,  all  hia  private  propprty 
later  period,  £800,000.  Thia  was  called  falls  to  the  domatm  dt  VitaL  Also,  all  the 
the  civU,  Ust.  Under  queen  Anne,  the  private  property  which  the  king  possessed 
dvil  list  amounted  only  to  £691,000 ;  un-  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  fidls,  at 
der  George  I,  at  first, to  £750,000, butwoa  the  moment  of  his  accession,  to  the  do- 
increased  to  £850,000.  CJeorge  JI  had  jnajBeffcri^itrf,— InPruaaa,tlieofficialstute- 
£800,000.  George  III  resigned  all  the  ment  of  all  the  revenues  and  expenses  to 
hereditary  crovni  taxes  and  revenues,  ap-  supply  the  ordinaty  wants  of  the  stale  in 
projmated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  1621,  does  not  mention  llie  civil  list.  The 
civil  list,  for  the  sum  of  £800,001  which,  expenses  wliich  fell  under  this  head  are 
in  17J7,  was  increased  to  £900,000,  and  defrayed  by  the  domains,  since  a  part  of 
at  last,  in  1813,  to  £1,028,000.  Besides  Uiem,  amounting  to  2,500,000  Prussian 
these  grants,  the  debts  of  (he  civil  hat  dollars,  has  been  added  to  the  propeity 
have  beea  paid  several  Umes  by  parlia-  of  the  crown.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
ment.  From  1760  to  1781,  they  amount-  domains,  amounting  to  ^600,000  Prussian 
ed  to  neariy  £^000,000.  To  the  preaeiit  dollars  income  annually,  has  been  asagn- 
king,  the  first  session  of  parliament  granted  ed  to  meet  the  public  expenses.  {Basse, 
£850,000  for  Great  Britain,  and  £207,000  DarsteUung  des  sbtatsuirthicluiJUichen  Zv 
for  Ireland.  With  this  sum,  the  expenses  standes  in  den  deidsehen  Bundtsitatden, 
of  the  household,  for  which  £230,000  are  1820,  p.  505,)— In  Bavaria,  the  domains 
assigned,  of  the  ministers,  the  ainbassa-  have  been  mostly  sold  and  added  to  the 
dora,  the  justices  of  the  high  couKs,  &C.,  public  treasury,  which  furnishes  to  the 
we  paid,  and  £60,000  of  it  are  appro-  king  and  his  court  2,745,000  florins  annu- 
priated  for  the  king's  privy  purse.  The  ally.  The  same  plan  has  been  followed 
royal  princes,  besides,  receive  incomes  in  Wilrtemberg  and  Baden.  In  both 
from  the  state.  The  sum  allotted  to  the  states,  tlie  civil  lists,  according  to  the  nar- 
king himself  would  seemvety  smull,if  he  rower  sense  in  which  tins  phrase  is  im- 
had  not,  besides,  revenues  which  amount  derstood  in  Finance,  amounts  to  neariy 
'irobably  witliout  inelndmg  the  revenue  1,200,000  florins,  which,  in  Wiirtembei^, 
.  om  Germany,  formerly  estimated  at  is  increased  by  200,000  florins  income 
£100,000)  to  £300,000.— In  Franco,  dur-  from  the  court  domains.  If  we  compare 
Jng  the  revolution,  certain  sums  were  as-  these  sums  with  the  amount  of  the  finan- 
Kgned  for  the  support  of  the  kinr  and  liis  ccs  of  the  different  countries,  we  find 
family,  which  civil  list  difiered  from  the  that  in 
English  in  so  far  as  ail  the  real  expenses  p„„i„„j  „i,„„,                „„^  cn,v  „  ^ 

of  lovemment  were  separated  f^m  h.        ^^^^'  "'"'"' one  60  h  part, 

For  the  king,  according  to  the  law  of  Nov.        ^J^an^e, ■ ^»", 

8,1814,25,(W),OOOhvrea(£l,041,000)were        ^russia, il^ 

eet  apart,  and  for  die  princes  and  the  w-'If^,'  '  '  '  \\i  •,•■■■    ^^"*'    ., 

princSsel,   8,000,000.     "to   theae   gmuts  ■   Wurtemherg  and  Baden,  .  .   one  half, 

are  to  be  added  the  royal  palaces  in  Paris  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  expended 

{the  Irfiuvre  and  the  Tijileries),  the  castles  for  the  ruling  house,  and  the  proportion  is 

and  domains   at    Verssulles,   Marly,   St.  still  greater  hi   the  case  of  the   smaller 

Cloud,  Meudon,  Eamhouillet,  Compieene,  governments.    It  is  worth  while  to  com- 

StGermiun-en-Laye,  Fontwuebleau,&c.,  pare  these  sums  with  the  modest  salaj'ies 

with  all  the  valuables  and  works  of  art  of  the  American  cabinet,  end  the  revenue 

appcrtauiing  to  them ;  hkewise  the  man-  of  the  Union.    In  some  small   govern 

iitactoriea  of  Sevres,  Gobelins,  La  Savon-  ments,  the  principle   of  despotism    has 

nerie  and  Beauvais,  which  were  declared  gone  so  far  as  to  assign  to  the  court  and 

inalienable  possessions  of  the  crown  {do-  the  ruling  family  the  income  of  all  the 

ttdion  rfe  la  covronne).     The  enjoyment  of  domains,  and  to  throw  the  whole  jiublie 

tliese  estates  and  manufactories   belongs  debt  on  the  country, 

to  the  monarch,  without  being  subject  to  Civilibatioh  is  one  of  tliose  compre- 

taxes  or  any  public  burdens,  and  the  ad-  hensive  words  which  are  most  used  and 

ministration  of  them  belong  to  die  minis-  least  iinderstood.     Most  people  take  then 

ler  of  the  household.    Distinct  from  the  own  time,  and,  very  often,  their   own 

crown  domains  are  the  domdns  of  the  country,   as   the  standard  whereby  they 

slate  (dommne  de  Cital],  and  the  private  judge  the  civihzatiou  of  other  ages  ami 
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other  countries.  Whether  our  age  has  pears,  ftom  the  historical  aources  we  po&- 
reached  a  higher  point  of  civilization  than  scsa,  that  civilization  commenced  with 
any  preceding  one,  is,  of  course,  a  matter  the  blacks ;  that  "  the  blameless  Ethiopi- 
of  very  great  doubt,  but  there  is  no  doubt  ans"  of  Homer  were  conwdered,  by  t'le 
tfiat  it  makes  louder  cidras  to  Biiperiorhy  Greeks,  as  superior  beinge  to  themselvcB ; 
m  this  respect  then  any  previous  period,  and  that  the  Egjytians,  before  they  be- 
Such  pretensions  arc  generally  the  conse-  came  mingled  with  white  races,  were 
quence  of  ignorance  of  other  times  and  people  of  polor,  or  Negroes — an  opinion 
liieir  productiona.  It  is  certmnly  a  cir-  which  the  learned  gendeman  has  recently 
cumstaace  worthy  of  some  conaderation,  advanced  ogain  in  a  pubhc  lecmre.  A 
that  persons  whose  talents  and  acquire-  further  and  highly  important  question  re- 
menta  have  enabled  them  to  take  wide  specting  civilization,  is.  How  far  was  il 
and  penetrating  views  of  the  past  and  aided  or  produced  by  Chnstianitf  ?  Some 
present,  have  shown  the  least  disposition  persons  contend  that  all  the  civihzation 
to  echo  the  ciy  of  the  mareh  of  intellect  which  we  enjoy  is  owing  to  Cluistianity, 
The  different  opinions  respecting  civiKza-  even  our  progrera  in  science,  &c.  Others 
tion  may  be  comprised  under  a  few  heads;  assert  the  contrary,  and  say  that  history 
— 1.  Some  people  believe  in  the  poeabili-  shows  that  Chrisliani^  has  hardly  ever 
ty  of  constant  advancement,  and  the  ulii-  taken  the  lead  in  promoimg  civilization, 
mate  attainment  of  p^ci  civilization,  a  wliich,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress  smce 
consequence  of  winch  wiU  be  perfect  the  bioh  of  Christ,  has  been  lu-ged  on  by 
happiness.  2.  Others  believe  that  eveiy  other  causes,  as  the  revival  of  learning, 
nation,  which  arrives  at  a  matlied  intel-  promoted  by  ihc  conquer  of  Constanii- 
iectual  developement,  goes  through  cer-  nople,  the  propagation  of  democratic  no- 
tain  stages  of  civilization,and,afterre8ch-  tions  by  (he  disbelieving  philosophers  of 
ins  the  highest  point  which  it  is  capable  France,  &c.,  and  that  Christianily  lather 
ofattdning,  declines ;  that,  moreover,  the  accommodated  itself  to  the  effects  produ- 
raarch  of  improvement  in  different  na-  ced  by  these  causes.  A  third  class  beheve 
tions  shows  itself  in  different  ways,  e.  ^,  that  Chrisrianity  had  a  great  in:9uence  on 
by  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  and  phi-  civilization  in  former  ages,  but  that  its  in- 
losophy  among  the  Gi'ceks,  by  the  ad-  fiuence  in  this  respect  ms  become  less,  as 
vancement  of  the  natural  sciences  and  that  of  science  has  become  stronger.  (See 
the  construclion  of  groat  works  of  archi-    PerfectUnlit^.) 

ledui'e  among  the  Egyptians,  l>y  the  de-  Civita,  in  ffeogiapliy,  the  Latin  cmlas, 
velopement  of  the  law  among  the  Ro-  truncated  in  the  Italion  way,  appeara  in 
mans,  &c.  3.  Some  believe  in  a  general  many  names  of  cities,  as  Ctvita  Lmrinia. 
progress  of  the  intellect  to  a  cert^n  pouit,  Civixi  Vecchia  (anciently,  Cenluta 
after  which  an  equally  general  decline  Cdl^) ;  a  seaport  of  uie  popedom,  in  the 
commences,  thus  making  3ie  race  subject  patrimony  of  St,  Peter,  2?  miles  N.  W, 
to  the  same  laws  as  the  individual  4.  Rome;  Ion.  IP  4^  E.;  lat,  42=  5'N.; 
Some  persons  cannot  discover  any  regu-  population,  7,111.  The  port  was  en- 
larity  in  the  march  of  civilization. — How-  iarged  and  rendered  commodious  by  Tra- 
ever  these  different  opinions  may  appear,  Jan.  It  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  papal 
when  measured  by  metaphyseal  theories,  dominions,  and  next  to  Aucona  in  com- 
the  second  seems  to  he  most  conformable  mercial  importance.  Here  are  about 
to  history,  with  this  qualification,  howev-  6000  galley-slaves.  It  ia  the  capital  of  the 
er,  that  &e  increamng  communication  be-  delegation  Civilil  Vecchia. 
tween  nations  has  subjected  many  to  Clairfait.  (See  ClerfaitJj 
^milar  influences,  so  that  the  opinion  is  CLAiEON,ClaireJoBephe-Hippolyte-Le- 
apphcable,  at  present,  rather  to  femiUes  of  gris  de  la  Tude ;  a  celeorated  French  ac- 
nations  than  to  single  ones.  Anotlier  tress.  She  evinced,  when  very  young, 
subject,  on  wmch  much  difference  of  a  predilection  for  the  stage,  and,  adopting 
opinion  exists,  is,  respecting  the  place  the  theatrical  profession,  soon  became  the 
(vhere  civilization  originated.  It  is  usu-  first  tragic  perfonner  of  her  age  and  coun- 
illy  said,  in  Asia:  some  inquirers, howev-  try.  CSrrick,  when  he  visited  Paris,  be- 
er, make  Ethiopia  its  first  seat,  in  support  came  acquainted  with  her,  and  afterwards 
of  which  opinion,  various  passages  are  t^tified  flie  highest  admiration  of  her  tal- 
cjted  frcm  tlie  Greek  writers.  Little  ems.  She  long  remained  without  a  rival, 
doubt  seems  to  exist,  that  the  Greeks  re-  and,  having  re^^  from  the  stage,  died  at 
ceived  their  civihzftSon  from  EgypL  Mr.  an  advanced  ogc,  in  1803.  Slie  piiblisheil 
Alexander  Everett,  in  his  work  on  Amer-  Mfmoirex  et  B/fiexioas  am  la  Didanmliaa 
ica,  goes  so  tar  as  to  maintain  that  it  ap-     Thiatrale. 
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CtAN  (Er»e,  a.  tribe  or  family),  among  sessed,  also,  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  consisted  ot  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew.  He  prosecut- 
tlie  common  descendants  of  the  same  ed  his  ecclesiastical  labors  at  Windham, 
progenitor,  under  the  patriarchal  control  Connecticut,  from  1796  to  1739,  when  he 
of  a  chie^  who  represented  the  common  succeeded  die  reverend  Elisha  Williams 
ancestor.  The  name  of  the  clan  was  in  the  preddency  of  Yale  college.  He 
formed  of  that  of  the  ori^nal  progenitor  was  an  unpressiveand  powerful  preacher, 
with  the  affix  mae  (son) ;  thus  the  Mac-  and  a  man  of  exeinplary  piety  and  singu- 
Sonalds  were  the  sons  of  Donald,  and  lar  industry.  His  religious  sentiments 
every  individual  of  this  name  was  consid-  were  in  accordance  with  the  Calvinism 
ered  a  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  of  the  Westminster  assembly.  He  con- 
clan,  and  a  brother  of  eveiy  one  of  its  Btmcled  the  first  orrery  or  planefaiium 
members.  The  chief  exercised  bis  au-  made  in  America,  and  published  a  History 
thority  by  right  of  primogeniture,  as  the  of  Yale  College,  a  Brief  History  and  Yin- 
father  of  his  clan :  the  cknsmen  revered  dication  of  the  Doctrines  received  and 
and  served  the  chief  with  the  bhnd  devo-  established  in  the  Churches  of  New  Eng- 
don  of  children.  The  appellation  of  the  land,  two  Sermons,  and  Conjectures  upon 
chiefe  had,  generally,  a  reference  to  the  the  Nature  and  Motion  of  Meteore  which 
history  of  tlieir  ancestors,  and  denoted  are  above  the  Atmosphere,  He  had  pre- 
litde  more  than  that  they  w^re  the  de-  pared  also  materials  for  a  hisloty  of  Con- 
Bcendants  of  the  first  father  of  tlie  clan ;  necticut,  but  his  manuscripts  were  carried 
thus  the  chief  of  the  Macdonnells  was  off  in  the  expeiiiiion  against  New  Haven 
Mac  JUisler  More  (the  son  ht  tiic  ^<eat  under  general  Tryou.  He  died  on  tlie  7th 
Allister).  They  were  distinguished  from  of  January,  1767,  in  the  64th  year  of  his 
the  rest  of  the  clan  by  a  feather  in  their  age,  having  resigned  liis  station  as  presi- 
bonnets.  Eacli  clan  was  divided  into  two  dent  the  year  previous, 
orders,  the  tenanU  or  takimi^n,  the  near  Ci.ArFEitTON,  captiun  Hugh,  the  Afii- 
relations  of  the  chief,  to  whom  portions  can  traveller,  was  bom  in  Annan,  Dum- 
of  land  were  assigned,  during  pleasure  or  friesshiie,  in  1788.  After  some  elementary 
on  sliort  leases,  and  whose  descendants  instruction  in  practical  mathematics,  he 
were  generally  merged  iu  ,ihe  second  was  bound  apprentice,  at  the  age  of  13,  to 
claes,  or  coimaoners,  by  the  resumption  the  owner  of  a  vessel  trading  between 
of  the  laud.  The  taksmcin  usually  had  Liverpool  and  North  America,  in  which 
a  subdivision  of  ilie  clan  tmder  liuii,  of  he  made  several  voyages.  He  was  then 
which  he  was  chieftain,  subject,  however,  impressed  into  his  Britannic  majesty's 
to  the  general  head  of  the  sept. '  The  ju-  service,  was  soon  ailer  made  a  midship- 
risdiction  of  the  chiefe  was  not  very  accu-  man,  sen'ed  on  the  American  lakes  m 
rateiy  defined,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case  181^  and,  in  1816,  received  tlie  comniis' 
in  such  a  state  of  society,  itwas  necessaiy  sion  of  lieutenauL  Having  retired  to 
to  consult,  in  some  measure,  tlie  opinions  Scotland,  be  became  acquainted  with 
of  the  most  influential  clansman,  and  the  doctor  Oudney,  who  was  about  to  em- 
general  wishes  of  the  whole  body.  Tlie  bark  for  Africa,  and  requested  pennis^on 
rebellions  of  1715  and  l745  induced  the  to  accompany  him.  Lieutenant  (^nee 
English  eovennnent  to  break  up  the  con-  colonel)  Denliam  havmg  volunteered  his 
nenon  which  subasted  between  the  chiefe  services,  and  it  being  intended  that  re- 
und  the  clansmen.  The  hereditary  juris-  searches  should  be  made,  to  the  east  and 
diction  of  the  chiefe  was,  therefore,  abol-  west,  from  Bomou,  where  doctor  Oudney 
ished,  the  people  disarmed,  and  even  was  to  reside  as  British  consul,  his  name 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  national  was  added  to  the  espedition  by  lord  Ba- 
dress ;  and  but  few  traces  of  this  institu-  thuist.  In  the  Recent  Discoveries  in  Af- 
tion  now  leniun.  (See  Mis.  Grant's  £u-  rica,  made  in  1833  and  1834,  by  M^or 
pa-stitiona  of  the  BigManders.]' '  Uenham,  Captain  Clairperton  and  Doctor 
Clap,  Thomas,  pretident  of  Yale  col-  Oudney  (London,  1S26),  we  have  ac- 
lege,  was  bom  al  Scituate,  Ma^chusetts,  counts  of  an  excursion  from  Mour/ouk  to 
June  36,  170a  He  ^vas  OTaduated  at  Ghraat,  a  town  of  the  Tuaric^  by  doctor 
Harvard  college  in  1732,  and  afterwards  Oudney ;  of  a  journey  across  the  desert 
commenced  the  study  of  divinity.  I^'orhis  to  Bomou,  of  various  expeditions  to  the 
acquidtions  in  this  and  in  various  other  southward  and  eastward,  by  major  Den- 
branchesof  knowledge,  particularly  math-  ham;  and  of  an  excursion  through  Sou- 
emalics,  astronomy,  natural  and  moral  dan  to  the  capital  of  the  Fellatahs,  by 
philosophy,  histoiy,  the  civil  and  canon-  captain  Clappeiton.  The  expedition  set 
law,  he  was  much  distinguished,  and  pos-  out  from  Mourzouk   Nov.  'id  18^  and 
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arrived  fit  lake  Tchad,  in  the  kingdom  of  Smio  to  the  Sea-ctoat,  J"»^  *y  a  nwre 
Bomou,  Feb.  4,  after  a  journey  of  800  eastern  Route,  London,  1S29;  Philaiicl- 
niiles.  Sis  days  after  they  entered  the  phia,  1829 ;  to  vikkk  is  added  the  Jovrnal 
capital,  Kouka,  ClappertOD,  ill  company  of  Richard  Lander  [the  servant  of  Clap- 
with  doctor  Oudney,  who  died  on  the  perton).  Clapperton  was  'the  flrsi  Euro- 
way,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  Soccatoo,  peun  who  traversed  the  whole  of  Ceulral 
the  cafHlal  of  Houesa,  more  than  700  miles  Africa,  flx>m  tlie  Right  of  Benin  to  the 
east  of  Kouka,  which  he  reached  in  90  Mediterranean.  We  have  thus  a  continu- 
days.  He  was  not  permitted  to  puisuo  oub  line  trom  Tripoli  to  Badagry,  which 
his  journey  to  the  west,  and  returned  to  isof  great  importance  ftom  the  assistance 
Kouka,  and  thence  to  England  in  1835.  which  it  will  afford  to  future  researches. 
Tiie  information  which  the  travellers  col-  Clapperton  was  a  man  without  educatiou, 
lected,  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  com-  but  intelligent  and  impartial ;  of  a  robust 
merce  of  the  people  of  Central  Ainca,  ftanie  and  a  happy  temperament.  He  was 
was  important,  as  showing  the  existence  capaoie  of  enduring  great  hardships.  His 
in  that  miarter  of  a  large  population  of  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  prtnudices 
peaceable  disposition,  and  possessed  of  a  of  the  Central  Afiicans,  his  fiank,  bold 
considerable  civilization  The  geograph-  and  cheerful  manners,  would  have  ren- 
ical  information  coUected  was  not  williiout  dered  him  peculiar^  useful  in  promoting 
its  value,  although  it  left  undecided  the  the  designs  of  the  British  government  in 
disputed  questions  of  the  course  and  ter-  that  quarter. 

mmation  of  the  Niger.  They  proceeded  Ci.iitE,  John  (caUed  the  pemard  of 
soutli  from  Tripoli  (fat.  33°  30')  to  Musfeia  JVbrtfeirapfOTMfcire),  a  natural  poet,  bom, 
(lat.  9°  10'),  beiiw  1400  miles  in  ditference  July  13,  1793,  at  Helpstone,  near  Peier- 
«f  latitude,  and  ffom  Zangalia,  on  the  east  borough,  in  Northamptonshire,  Englund, 
of  kke  Tchad  (Ion.  17°  E.),  to  Soccatoo  was  obliged,  when  very  young,  to  main- 
(lon,  e°  E.),  making  a  difference  of  lougi-  tain  bis  father,  a  day-laborer,  who  bad 
tude  of  660  miles.  They  thus  determined  become  crippled,  and  bis  helpless  fiunily, 
the  position  of  the  kingdoms  of  Man<lara,  by  manual  labor.  The  suffeiings  of  the 
Bomou  and  Houssa,  thdr  extent,  and  the  most  abject  poverty  be  has  described  witli 
position  of  their  principal  cities.  On  his  heart-rendine  Inith,  in  his  poem.  Address 
retiini  to  England,  lieutenant  Clapperton  to  Plenty  in  Winter.  The  scantt-  assist- 
recdved  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  im-  ance  whjch  the  father  received  from  ttie 
mediately  engaged,  by  lord  Bathurst,  for  parish  lightened  the  burden  of  supporting 
a  second  expSition,  to  start  fium  the  the  fiunily,  and  John  succeeded  ia  saving 
Bight  of  Benin.  Leaving  Badagry,  Dec.  money,  1^  means  of  extra  labor,  to  enable 
7, 1635,  he  pursued  a  north-easteny  direc-  him  to  Icam  to  read.  He  now  read,  bj' 
tion,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Soc-  night,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  other  books 
caioo  and  Bomou.  Two  of  his  compan-  tliai  were  lent  him.  Thomson's  Seasons 
ions,  coiitain  Pearce  and  doctor  Momson,  first  excited  Clare's  poetic  talents  in  hia 
perished,  a  short  time  ailer  leaving  the  ISth  year,  and  suggested  to  him  his  first 
coast,  and  Clapperton  pursued  his  way,  poem,  the  Morning  Walk,  to  which  he 
accomjianied  by  his  fiiiUitiil  servant  Lan-  soon  added  the  Evening  Walk.  John 
der.  At  Katunga,  he  was  within  30  miles  Tumhill  of  Helpstone,  whose  notice  tJiJs 
of  the  Quorra  or  Niger,  but  was  not  per-  attempt  had  attracted,  now  adopted  the 
initted  to  visit  it.  Continuing  his  journey  boy,  and  taught  him  writing  and  arithme- 
north,  he  reached  Kano,  and  then  pro-  tic.  Clare  made  rapid  progress,  and  suc- 
ceeded vrestward  to  Soccatoo,  tiie  resi-  ceeded,  moreover,  in  acquiring  con^dera- 
dence  of  his  old  friend  Bello.  Bello  ble  skill  on  the  violifi,  though  he  was 
refused  to  allow  him  to  proceed  to  Bor-  obliged  to  devote  the  whole  day  to  labor, 
sou,  and  detained  him  a  long  time  in  his  and  bad  no  instruction,  except  some  ad- 
capital.  This  conduct  appears  to  have  vice  from  a  village  musician.  This  ac- 
erisen  from  the  war  then  existing  between  complisbment  he  aflerwards  used  as  o 
BcUoand  the  sheik  of  Bomou,  and  to  the  means  of  Biipport.  He  continued  to  write 
intrigues  ofthe  pacha  of  Tripoli,  who  had  poetry  for  13  years,  with  no  other  eiicour- 
jneiuuated  that  the  English  meditated  tiie  agement  tlian  the  pleasure  which  he  de- 
conquest  of  Aftica,  as  tiiey  had  already  rived  from  it,  and  sung  of  God  and  the 
conquered  India.  This  daappointraent  beauties  of  nature,  while  he  Wjorad  with 
preyed  upon  Clapperton's  mind,  and  he  the  hoe  nad  spade.  In  December,  1818, 
died,  April  13, 1827,  at  Chungary,  a  village  one  of  his  sonnets  fell  into  the  hands  of 
four  miles  from  Soccatoo,  of  a  dysentery.  Edward  Drury,  a  bookseller  at  Hamlbrd. 
',See  Joumat  if  a  Second  Expedition  from  The   poem  was  upon    the   setting  sun 
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Encouraged  by  Dniry,  Clare  prepared  rity  of  his  intentions,  his  atlachment  to 
a  collection  of  his  poems,  which  soon  the  laws  of  his  countiy,  and  the  talents 
excited  public  interest.  These  Poems,  which  he  displayed,  gamed  him  the  con- 
descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery,  by  fidence  of  that  IJody,  Upon  the  breakinsr 
John  Clare,  a  Nortliampton^ire  Peasant  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  attached  himself 


{London,  3d  edition,  1820),  consist  of  son-  to  the  king's  party ;  became  chancellor  of 
,  songa,  ballads  and  miscellaneous  the  exchequer  and  member  of  the  privy 
«s,  which  describe  rural  life :  they  are    council,  and  followed  prince  Clwtles  (of 


simple,  intraeating  by  their  truth  and  feel-  terwards  Charles  II)  to  Jersey,  Here  he 
ing,  and  full  of  wi^nal  inuiges,  but  some-  remained  for  two  years,  while  the  prince 
what  disfigured  by  provincialignis.  A  new  was  in  France,  and  during  thai  time  be- 
collection  of  Chie's  poems  apiieared  in  ganhiaHiatoryof  tlieRebellion.  He  like- 
1891,  uuder  the  title  of  the  ViUage  Mm-  wise  composed  at  Jersey  the  various  writ- 
stret  and  olha-  Poems,  &«.,  two  volumes,  ings  which  appeared  in  Ihe  king's  name, 
with  the  author^  portraiL  Clare  lias  ac-  as  answers  to  the  mauifealoes  of  the  par- 
quired  some  property  by  his  rioetic  pro-  liament.  After  Charles  I  was  beheaded, 
ducCions,  but  continues  warmly  attached  the  new  kins  called  him  to  France,  ^id 
lo  his  village  and  situation.  sent  him  to  Madrid,  to  see  if  any  assiatance 

Clabence,  duke  of,   William   Henry,  could  be  obtained  ftom  the  Spanish  cotut 

mince  of  Skiglaiid,  second  brother  of  king  From  thence  he  went  to  Paris  to  reconcile 

George  IV,  oom  Aug.  21, 1765,  was  edu-  the  queen  mother  with  the  duke  of  Yoik, 

cated  for  (he  navy,  and  passed  through  all  and   afteiivards   to   the   Hague,   where 

the  ranks,  but  received  no  command.    In  Charles  II  appointed  him  lord  chancellor 

the  chaiiiber  of  peers,  he  constantly  op-  of  England,  in  1657,     After  Cromwell's 

posed  the  war  policy  of  the  ministers,  death,  Edward  Hyde  contributed  more 

Humanity  is  indebted  to  him  for  his  ex-  tiian  any  otlier  man  to  the  happy  teroiina- 

ertions  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  tion  of  U>e  measures  which  placed  Charles 

His  uniting  with  the  opposition  contrib-  II  on  the  throne.    He  sulwequently  pos- 

uted  to  the  overthrow  of  Pitt  and  Adding-  sessed  tlje  entire  confidence  of  the  kmg, 

ton,  but  he  still  lived  on  the  best  teims  who  loaded  him  with  favors.     In  I6GQ, 

with  the  royal  &mily.     He  was  paswion-  hewaselectedchancellorof  the  univereity 

ately  attached  to  the  celebrated  actress  of  Oxford ;  in  1661,  he  was  made  peer, 

Mrs.  Jordan,  with  whom  he  was  connect-  and  baron  Hyde,  viscount  Combury,  and 

ed  many  years,  and  liad  several  children  earl  of  Clarendon.    Maiiy  events  occuired 

by  her.    She  died  at  Bordeaux,  in  1816,  to  disquiet  him  in  the  Lcentious  court  of 

The  duke  of  Clarence  conducted  Louis  Charles  II;  among  these  was  the  mar- 

XVIII  to  the  coasts  of  France  in  1814,  riage  of  the  duke  of  Yoi-k,  the  king's 

He    married    the   princess  Adelaide   of  brother,  to  his  danghtcr.    The  duke,  whUe 

Saxe-Meiuingen,  Jul^  11,  1818,  and  was  at  Breda,  the  residence  of  his  raster,  the 

desirous  of  nsing  his  residence  thence-  princess  of  Orange,  became  acquainted 

forth  at  Osnabnick.     He  lives  now  with  with    Anne    Hyde,    Clarendon's    eldest 

bis  (vife  in  London.     In  18S7,  under  Can-  daughter,  maid  of  honor  to  the  princess, 

nmg's  administration,  the  duke  of  Clar-  and  married  her,  Nov^  1659,  without  the 

ence  was  appointed  lord  high  'ddmiral  of  knowledge  of  the  king  or  the  chancellor. 

England  (see  Mmiral) ;   wit   he  retired  Anne's  pregnancy  occasioned  the  disclo- 

from  that  office  soon  after  the  duke  of  sure  of  this  union  after  Charles's  restoia- 

WelUngion  had  been  made  premier.  tion.   As  soon  as  the  king  had  ascertained 

Clarendon  ;  a  village  three  miles  east  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  he  acknowl- 

of  Salisbury,  where  Heniy  II  summoned  edged  Anne  Hyde  as  duchess  of  York, 

a  council  of  the  barons  and  prelates,  in  commandedhisbrothertocontinue  tolove 

1164,  who  enacted  the  laws  called  die  her,  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  that 

constUuHons  of  Clarenthn,  by  which  the  this  event  had  not  changed  bis  sentiments 

power    of  the    pope    in    England    was  towards  the  chani  ellor.    Two  daiightere, 

checked.  Anne   and   Mary,  were  the  fruit  of  this 

Clarendon.    JEdward  Hyde,  earl  of  marriage,  both  of  whom    ascended  the 

Clarendon,  lord  high  cluniccUor  of  Eng-  English  throne.     In  1663,  lonl  Bristol 

land,  probably  bom  at  Dinton,  in  Wilt-  made  an  attack  upon  the  chancellor  in 

shire,  1608,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  the  parliament.    This  body,  however,  dis- 

aftervrards  studied  law  under  his  uncle  regarded  hia  accusations.    Attempts  were 

Nicholas  Hyde,  chief  justice  of  tlie  king's  also  made  to  injiu^  hun  in  public  opmion, 

bench.    He  was  a  member  of  the  long  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  influence 

parliament  under  Charles  I;  and  the  pu-  with  the  king  was  dechiiing,  as  Charles 

VOL.  HI.  20 
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had  now  less  regard  for  an  able  minister        CiiABiFiCATiON,ortheseparat!on  ofthe 
llian  for  die  insmimenta  of  his  prodigality,     insoluble  particles  that  priivent  a  Kquid 


The  duke  of  Buckingham,  moreover,  was  fix)m  bein^  transparent,  may  be  performed 
continually  laboring  to  mcjte  the  chancel-  by  dqHiratum,JUiratum  or  eoogjaatiim.  In 
ior  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  and  the  first  of  these  operations,  the  liquid  is 
htB  station  as  prime  minister  made  the  permitted  to  subside,  without  being  in  the 
nation  regard  him  as  answerable  for  all  least  disturbed,  until  all  the  particles  which 
tlie  faults  of  the  administration.  The  ill  were'  in  suspension  are  precipitated ;  it  is 
success  of  the  war  against  Holland,  the  then  decanted.  This  mode  of  clarification 
sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  other  events,  escited  can  only  be  used  when  the  substance  on 
public  indignation.  The  king's  displeas-  which  we  operate  is  in  a  large  quantity, 
ure  was  changed  into  hatred,  when  he  or  is  of  a  nature  not  to  be  altered  during 
saw  his  plan  of  repudiating  his  wife,  and  the  time  necessary  to  complete  this  opera- 
manying  the  beautiful  lady  Stuart,  de-  tion,  and  finally  when  its  specific  gravi^ 
feated  by  Clarendon,  who  effected  a  mar-  is  less  than  that  of  the  particles  which 
riage  between  this  lady  and  the  duke  of  render  it  turbid.  FSiraiion  is  a  process 
Richmond.  The  king  deprived  him  of  by  which  a  liquid  is  strained  through  a 
his  offices,  and  an  impeachment  for  high  body,  tlie  inteistices  of  which  are  small 
treason  was  commenced  against  him.  enough  to  stop  the  solid  particles  con- 
Clarendon  fled,  and  sent  his  apology  from  lainea  in  it.  Filters  of  woo^  linen,  paper, 
Calais  to  the  house  of  lords.  Both  houses  powdered  glass,  sand  or  charcoal,  maybe 
ordered  this  writing  to  be  burnt  by  the  used,  according  as  the  hqiiid  is  more  or 
common  hangman,  and  Clarendon  was  less  dense,  or  of  a  nature  to  operate  upon 
banished  forever.  The  hatred  of  the,  na-  any  one  of  these  bodies.  Finally,  clarifl- 
tion  pursued  him  even  to  the  continent,  cation  by  coagula&mt  is  performed  with 


!   was  attacked  by   some  the  assistance  of  albumen   contained  i 

English  sailors,  dangerously  wounded,  and  the  liqtud,  or  some  is  added  to  it  for  tliis 

witii  difficulty  rescued  from  their  hands,  purpose,  which,  by  the  action  of  caloric. 

He  lived  six  years  at  Montpellicr,  Moulins  of  acids,  &c.  becomes  solid,  forms  amass, 

and  Rouen,  at  which  latter  place  he  died,  and  precipitates  the  extraneous  substances 

Dec,  1674.    Hie  remains  were  afterwards  The  white  of  eggs  is  generally  used  for 

carried  to  England,  and  buried  in  West-  this  purpose. 

mincer  abbey. — Lord  Clarendoti,  as  long  Clarimet.  A  wind  instniment  of  the 
as  he  was  minister,  was  the  fiiend  and  reed  kind,  the  scale  of  which,  though  it 
sujmorterof  the  king  against  the  factious,  includes  every  semitone  within  its  ex- 
ana  the  defenderofiiiscountry's  freedom  tremes,  is  virtually  defective.  Its  loweet 
against  the  abuse  of  the  iwal  power.  In-  note  is  E  below  the  F  cliff,  from  which  it 
gratitude  and  prejudice  the  more  easily  is  capable,  in  the  hands  of  good  peribnn- 
ruined  liim,  as  nis  stem  and  proud  char-  ers,  of  ascending  more  than  three  octaves, 
acter  prevented  his  gaining  afieclion.  lis  powers,  through  this  compass,  are  not 
Among  his  many  writings,  the  most  im-  every  where  equid ;  tlie  player,  therefore, 
portaut  is  the  History  of  the  RebeUion,  has  not  a  free  choice  in  his  keys,  being 
from  1641  down  to  the  Restoration  of  generally  confined  to  those  of  C  and  F, 
Charlesll.  Itisavery  able  work,  although  which,  mdeed,  are  the  only  keys  in  which 
not  free  from  prejudices.'  -To  this  was  the  clarinet  is  heard  to  advantage.  The 
added,  in  1759,  his  Life  and  a  Continua  music  for  this  instrument  is  therefore 
tion  of  his  Hislcry.  usually  written  in  those  keys.  There  are. 
Claret.  (See  Borddms  Woks.)  however,  B  flat  clarinets,  A  clarinets,  D 
Ci.ARiCHORn,  or  Clavichord.  Akejed  clannet<s  B  clarinets,  and  G  clarinets:  the 
mstrument,  now  out  of  use,  somewhat  m  three  latter  are  scarcely  ever  used  in 
the  form  of  a  spinet,  and  the  strings  of  England 

which    are    sup^Med   by  five    bridge*!,  Clark,  John ;  an  industrious  critic  and 

One  distinction  m  the  clarichord  i::,  Uiat  classical   commentator,   who    published 

the  strings  are   covered  with  pieces  of  manj    useful   works  on   education.    He 

cloth,  which  render  the  sound  sweeter,  was  the  master  of  a  grammar-school  at 

and,  at  the  same  time,  deaden  it,  so  as  to  Hull  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  died  in  May, 

prevent  its  being  heard  at  any  conaidera  1731     Among  his  publications  are  an  In- 

ble  distance.    On  this  account,  it  was  for  troducnon  to  making  Latin,  and  editions 

merly  much  used  by  the  nuns,  who  could  of  several  Latin  authors,  with  English 

practise  on  it  witliout  disturliing  the  dor  translanons. 

mitoiy.    It  is  sometimes  called  the  rfianA  CLAHtr,   Edward  Daniel,  LL.  D. ;   a 

spiTid.  celebrated  traveller  of  our  own  times,  pro- 
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feasor  of  mineralogy  at  Cambridge,  which  verity  Library,  Cambridge  (Svo.,  1809); 
university  he  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  Travels  in  vai'ioiis  Countries  of  Europe, 
his  researches  in  foreign  countries.  He  Asia  and  Africa,  Part  ],  containing  Bus- 
was  the  second  son  of  the  reverend  Ed-  sia,  Tartary  and  Turkey  (4to.,  1810) ;  Part 
ward  Clarke,  author  of  Letters  on  the  II,  containing  Greece,  Egypt  and  the 
Spanish  Nation,  and  various  minor  works,  Holy  Land  (Section  1st,  4to,  1818;  Sec- 
aiid  was  bom  in  1767.  He  received  bis  tion  3d,  1814) ;  and  some  other  works, 
education  at  Jeaus  college,  Cambridge,  of  Doctor  Clarke  died  March  9,  1821.  Af- 
which  society  he  became  a  fellow,  having  ter  his  death,  a  volume  was  published, 
taken  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1794.  Soon  containing  his  Travels  throurfi  Denmark, 
after,  he  accompanied  lord  Berwick  to  Sweden,  Lapland,  Norway,  Finland  and 
Italy,  and,  in  1799,  set  out  nith  Mr.  Ruaaa  {London,  18a%  4to.).  A  complete 
Cripps,  on  on  extensive  and  laborious  tour  edition  of  his  woiks  appeared,  in  11  vol- 
throu^  Denmark,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Fin-  uraes,  in  4to.  and  8vo,  (London,  1819 — 
land,  Russda,Tartarj',Circasaa,  Asia  Minor,  24),  under  the  title  of  Travels  in  various 
Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Tur-  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 
key,  returning,  in  18(fe,  through  Germany  Ci.4iu[e,  Samuel,  DD.,  a  celebrated 
and  France.  On  his  return,  ne  obtained,  theological  and  philosophical  writer,  was 
from  the  university  to  which  he  belonged,  bom  at  Norwich,  England,  in  the  )-ear 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D^  as  a  dis-  1675,  of  which  city  his  ftober  was  an 
tinguisbed  mark  of  its  approbation,  and  alderman.  He  was  educated  at  C^uS 
in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  college,  Cambridge.  Whilst  at  the  tini- 
to  its  public  libraries  and  institutions  by  verity,  he  diligently  cultivated  a  knowl- 
his  Uberal  contributions,  among  which  the  edge  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  ori^nai  Ian- 
greatest,  peiiiaps,  in  value,  is  the  celebrat-  guages,  and,  before  the  age  of  21,  had 
ed  manuscript  of  Plato's  worlts,  with  largely  contributed  to  diffuse  the  Newto 
nearly  100  other^  and  a  colossal  statue  of  nian  system.  Being  of  opinion  tliat  the 
the  Eleiisinian  Ceres.  To  him  also  the  vehicleof  an  estabhshed  work,  like  that  of 
British  nation  is  indebted  tor  ihe  acquisi-  Robault,  would  be  most  convenient  for 
tion  of  tite  ianious  sarcophagus  of  Alex-  the  gradual  introduction  of  true  phUoso- 
ander  the  Great,  which  he.  discovered  in  phy,  he  tiitnslated  that  author's  Fby^ca 
the  possesfflon  of  the  French  troops  in  for  the  use  of  young  snidenis,  whom  he 
Egypt,  and  was  the  means  of  its  being  thereby  fiuniliarizea  with  the  language 
Biurendered  to  the  Gngltsh  army.  In  and  reasonings  of  Newton.  On  entering 
1806,  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  into  orders,  he  became  chaj)l£un  to  Moore, 
on  mineralogy,  having  brouMit  a  splendid  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  first  became  an 
ciilleciion  of  specimens  to  Europe ;  and,  author  in  his  own  profession  in  1699, 
in  1808,  a  professorship  being  founded  when  he  publidied  Three  practical  Essays 
purposely  for  the  encouragement  of  that  ui>on  Baptism,  Confirmation  and  Be|)eat- 
branch  of  knowledge,  he  was  ele\-ated  to  ance.  This  work  was  followed  by  Re- 
the  chair.  A  valuable  collection  of  plants  flections  on  a  Book  called  Amyntor,  by 
and  medals  proved,  also,  at  once  Ihe  cor-  Toland,  relating  to  the  authenticity  of 
rectness  of  his  tiste  and  the  extent  of  his  writings  not  received  uito  the  canon  of 
industry;  while  a  curioua  model  of  mount  Scripture.  In  1701,  he  pubhshed  his 
Vesuvius,  constructed  by  him,  with  the  Paraphrase  on  the  Foiu-  Gospels,  and, 
assistance  of  an  Italian  artist,  fi-om  the  about  the  same  time,  received  two  small 
materials  of  ilie  moimtain  it  represents,  livings  in  and  near  Norwich.  In  1704, 
attests  his  ereat  ingenuity.  This  piece  of  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon  at 
art  is  now  m  the  possession  of  lord  Ber-  Boyle's  lecture,  when  he  chose  for  his 
wick.  Doctor  Clike  ptiblished  Teslimo-  subject  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Grod, 
ny  of  different  Autliors  respecting  the  and  gave  so  mudi  satisRielion  that  he  was 
colossal  Statue  of  Ceres,  placed  in  the  appomted  to  the  same  office  the  next  year. 
Vestibule  of  the  PubUc  Library  at  Cam-  when  he  delivered  a  course  of  sermons 
bri(^,  with  an  account  of  its  removal  on  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
from  Eleusis  (Svo^  1801—1803);  Tho  ReBgion.  These  sermons  exceedingly 
Tomb  of  Alexander,  a  Dissertation  on  rased  the  author's  reputation  as  a  close 
the  Sarcophagus  brought  fiT>m  Alexan-  and  acute  reasoner,  o'though  his  argu- 
dria,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum  meni  a  pwri,  for  the  exisfence  of  a  God, 
(4to.,  1805);  A  Description  of  the  Greek  was,  by  Pope  and  othera,  deemed  too 
Marbles  brought  from  the  Shores  of  the  subtle  and  meta)ihysical.  He,  however, 
Euxine,  Archipelago  and  Mediterranean,  employed  it  only  in  oppoalion  to  Hobbes^ 
and  deported  in  tiie  Vestibule  of  the  Uni-  Spmoza,  and  similar  reasoners,  who  could 
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be  no  other  way  opposed.  In  1706,  he  judges  ai  Seijeanis'  Inn,  he  was  seized 
p'jliiished  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodweli,  on  the  with  a  pleuritic  complaint,  which  carried 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and,  during  the  him  oft)  after  a  few  days'  illness,  in  his 
same  year,  gave  an  elegant  Latin  version  54lh  year.  He  left  in  manuscript,  prepar- 
of  HT  Isaac  Newton's  Optica,  for  wliich  ed  for  the  jwess.  An  ExpoMtion  of  the 
that  great  man  presented  him  with  £500.  Catechism,  which  was  published  by  hia 
His  Iriend,  bisliop  Moore,  cow  introduced  brother,  with  10  posthumous  volumes  of 
him  10  queen  Anne,  who  appointed  him  sermons.  The  private  character  of  doctor 
her  chapliun,  and  presented  him  miii  the  Clarke  was  extremely  amiable,  being  «p- 
rectoiy  of  St.  James's,  Westmingter,  the  riglit,  mild  and  unaffected.  His  iutellect- 
hi^esf-  preferment  he  e\-er  obtained.  On  ual  eminence  waa  founded  on  a  strong 
this  occasion,  he  took  his  degree  as  D.  D.  cidtivation  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  with- 
in 1T13,  he  appeared  as  a  philolo^sl,  by  out  passion  or  enthusiBsm.  He  closely 
editing  a  fine  edition  of  Cesar's  Com-  pursued  his  object,  with  methodical  accu- 
meuiaries,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  racy  and  lo^cal  acutenees,  aided  by  a 
great  duke  of  Mariborough,  and,  in  tlio  strongly  retentive  memory  and  indefiiti- 
same  year,  published  a  work  which  in-  gable  attention. 

Toived  bim  in  endless  controversy,  entitled  Clarke,  Geor^  Rogers,  colonel  in  the 

The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Tiinity.  service  of  Vir^ma  against  the  Indians  in 

In  this  production,  that  mysterious  tenet  the  revolutionary  war,  distinguished  him- 

is,  on  critical  principles,  examined  os  de-  self  greatly  iu  that  post,  and,  for   some 

ducibie  from  the  vrords  of  Scripture;  and  time,  was  the  protector  of  the  people  of 

the  result  of  the  author's  reasonings  was  the  frontiers  of  Vii^inia  and  Pennsylvania 

so  different  from  the  opinion  of  the  church  ftom  the  inroads  of  the  savagts.    In  1778, 

of  England,  that  it  became  a  subject  of  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  regiment 

complaint  in  the  lower  house  of  coovoca-  of  iiifantiy,  and   one  troop  of  cavalry, 

tion.    Several   controversial  pieces  vrere  raised  for  die  defence  of  the  coimtry  of 

written  on  this  occasion,  the  cttief  chain-  Illinois,  in  which  was  comprehended  the 

pion  of  orthodoxy  being  doctor  Water-  country  claimed  by  Virginia  that  had  been 

iuid.    In   1715  and  171<i,  a  disputation  conquered  by  colonel  Clai'ke.    The  tami- 

was  carried  on  between  doctor  Clarke  and  lies  which  came  with  bim  to  the  fells  of 

the  celebrated  Leibnitic,  concerning  the  the  Oliio  were  the  first  settlers  at  diat 

principles  of  natural  philosophy  and  reli-  place.    At  first,  their  sitaation  was  very 

pon,  the  papers  of  which  were  collected  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  the  proxim- 

and  addressed  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  iiy  of  severjl  tribes  of  Indians,  and  some 

afterwards  queen  Caroline.    In  1717,  he  BriiiBh  posts;  but,  by  the  exertions  of 

published  Remarks  upon  Colhns's  Enqui-  Clarke,  it  was  soon  rendered  secure,  and, 

ry  concerning  Human  Liberty,  and,  soon  in  1779,  tiiey  ivere  enabled  to  remove  into 

after,  gave  much  offence  by  altering  the  Kentucky,  where  emigrants  quickly  flock- 

doxology   of  the  arging  psalms  at    St.  ed  in  gi'eat  numbers.     In  the  same  year, 

James's;  on  which   occasion  the  bishop  colonel  Clarke  descended  the  Ohio,  and 

of  London  sent  a  circular  to  the  clerey  built  fort  Jefferson,  on  the  eastern  bank 

forbidding  the  use  of  them.     In  17S4,  he  of  the  Misassippi,  and,  in  1781,  received 

pubhshetla  volume  confflsdng  of  17Ber-  a  general's  commisaon. — The  foUowing 

nions,  and,  on  the  death  of  ar  Isaac  New-  anecdote  is  related  of  Clarke,  in  a  work 

ton,  in  1727,  was  offered   the   place  of  published  not    very    long   since,    called 

master  of  the  mint.    This  office  he  de-  JWrfes  of  an  (M  Q^er.-— "The  Indians 

clined  accepting,  as  inconsistent  with  his  came  in  to  the  treaty  at  fort  Washington 

profession,  preferment  in  which  had,  how-  in  tJie  most  friendly  manner,  except  tlie 

ever,  bow  becomejhopeless.     In  17S8,  he  Shawalianeea,  the    most    conceited  wid 

wrote  a  letter  toTtfr.  Hoadley,  On  die  worlike  of  the  aborigines,  the  first  in  at  a 

Proportion    of   Velodty    and    Force    in  battle,  the  lost  at  a  treaty.    300  of  their 

Bo£es  in  Motion,   and,  the  next   year,  finest  warrioisaetoffin  all  their  puim  and 

published  the  first  12  books  of  Homer's  feathers,  and  filed  into  the  council-house. 

Hiad,  vpjth  a  Latin  version,  the  remaining  Their  number  and  demeanor,  so  unusual 

books  of  which  were  published  by  his  at  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  was  altogether 

son  in  1732.    *cctor  Clarke's  reputation  Hnexjiecied  and  suspicious.    Tiie  United 

as  a  classical  senolar  is  chieflyfounded  on  States'  stockade  mustered  70  men.    In 

this  performance,  which  is  held  in  high  the  centre  of  the  hall,  at  a  tittle  table,  sat 

esteem.    He    had    b]I    his   life    enjoyed  the  commissary-general  Clai'ke,  the  inde- 

sound  health;  but,  on  Sunday,  May  11,  fati^ble  scourge  of  these  veiy  innruudera, 

1729,  when   going  to  preach  before  the  general  Richard  Butler  and  Mr.  Parsons, 
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There  was  also  present  a  caplmn  Denny,  classique  than  Avleur  dasstqae,  c'est-h-dtre 
who,  I  believe,  is  still  alive,  and  can  attest  wre  aiUear  ancien,  approuvi,  H  qui  fait  aur, 
ihis  story.  On  the  part  of  the  Indians,  an  lariti  dant  vme  caiiAne  matitre!  Piaton. 
old  council-sachem  and  a  war- chief  took  Homire,  DimostJUne,  dciron,  VirgHe,  K- 
the  lead.  The  latter,  a  tall,  raw-boned  U-Idve,  Ife.  aoal  des  aideurs  ctassi<[m». 
fellow,  vrith  au  impudent  and  villanous  As  regards  closMca!,  by  which  we  mean, 
look,  made  a  boisterous  and  llireateniiig  in  this  place,  ancient,  literature,  we  ob- 
speech,  which  operated  effectually  on  the  serve  a  striking  difference  between  it  and 
pasaons  of  the  IndWs,  who  set  up  apro-  modem  literature.  The  Greek  authors 
Si^us  whoop  at  every  pause.  He  con-  were  the  pupils  of  nature  and  an  active, 
eluded  by  presenting  a  black  and  white  energetic  life.  These  furnished  their  dis- 
wampuin,  to  signify  they  were  pre-  cipline  rather  than  the  pedantic  forma  of 
pared  for  eitlier  event,  peace  or  war.  schools,  which  are  impressed  with  pmnful 
Clarke  exhibited  the  Bame  unaltered  and  W)or  upon  the  memory,  and  only  half 
careless  countenance  he  had  shown  dur-  understood.  Tliej  had,  besides,  a  very 
ing  the  whole  sc«ne,  his  head  leaning  on  keen  Benfibiiin'  for  beauty,  wliich  was 
his  left  hand,  and  his  elbow  resting  on  fully  developed  by  the  loveliness  of  sur- 
the  table.  He  Rused  his  little  cjine,  and  rounding  nature,  and  by  their  active  life, 
pushed  tlie  sacred  watnpum  off  the  (able,  in  which  eJI  ilioir  fecuWes  were  unfold- 
with  very  little  ceremony.  Every  Indian,  e<l.  They  spent  their  lives  in  constant 
at  the  same  lime,  started  from  his  seat  contests  for  liberty,  and  for  superiority 
with  one  of  (hose  sudden,  simulKmeous,  in  physical  or  mental  accompiiahments. 
and  peculiarly  savage  sounds,  which  star-  Every  thuig  was  public ;  every  thing 
tie  and  diaconceit  Uie  stoutest  heart,  and  stimulated  emulation.  Nature  and  Liber^ 
can  neither  be  described  nor  forgotten.  ai«  the  genii  wJuch  presided  over  the  la- 
At  this  juncture,  Clarke  rose.  The  scru-  bots  of  the  Greeks ;  and  thett  worita  are 
tinizing  eye  cowered  at  his  glance.  He  classical,  that  ia,  models,  as  far  as  they 
stamped  his  foot  on  tlie  prostrate  and  in-  are  tfie  nattU'al  fruit  of  the  ciroumstances 
suited 'symbol,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  iu  which  they  were  placed.  The  suc- 
the  hall.  They  did  so,  apparently  invol-  cesses  of  tlie  Greeks  over  the  slaves  of 
untarily.  They  were  heard  all  Uiat  night,  Asia,  and  the  overthrow  of  their  own  ty- 
debaijng  in  tiie  bu^es  near  the  fort,  rants,  first  produced  poets  among  them ; 
The  raw-boned  chief  was  for  war,  the  old  and  these  continued,  m  an  unintemipted 
eachem  for  peace.  The  latter  prevailed,  series,  exerting  a  decisive  influence  upon 
and  tiie  next  morning  tliey  came  back  rhetoric,  lustoiy  and  tlie  plastic  arts,  and 
and  sued  for  peace." — General  Clarke  died  receiving,  in  their  turn,  a  corresponding 
on  the  Ltlh  of  February,  1817,  in  the  influenee,  until  degeneracy,  over-refine- 
66th  year  of  his  age,  at  his  seat  near  ment  and  political  subjugation  took  the 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  place  of  nature  and  liberty.  The  Mace- 
Classic  (from  the  Latin  cto3si»).  The  (Ionian  and  Roman  dominion  fixed  the 
Roman  people  were  divided  into  six  limits  of  Greek  clasacal  literature.  From 
clw3e3,  and  rfosmci  was  the  name  given  tliat  time,  Greece  produced  only  learned 
to  the  citizens  belonging  to  the  first  class,  inquirers  and  rich  treasures  of  knowledge. 
From  this  circumstance,  tlie  Greek  and  hut  no  works  dietinguished  as  models, 
Roman  authors  have  been,  in  modern  such  as  had  been  coioAsed  in  the  drae 
times,  called  dassics,  tliat  is,  the  excellent,  of  her  freedom,  under  flie  joint  influence 
the  models.  Tliere  is,  of  course,  a  great  of  her  political  constitution,  reB^on,  beau- 
diversity  of  value  among  them ;  but  their  tiful  climate,  and  language,  which  coutain- 
eupenority  to  the  writers  of  modem  Eu-  ed  the  elements  of  the  highest  perfection 
rope,  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  most  other 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  very  natural  for  languages.— The  Romans,  from  their  po- 
their  admirers  to  pve  them,  collectively,  litieal  constitution  and  national  character, 
the  name  of  diMStcs.  The  Germans  soon  have  become  models  only  m  histoiy  and 
gave  the  word  Uatsttcft  (classical)  a  wider  rhetoric,  and  works  on  war,  areliitecture 
sense,  applying  it  more  philosophically,  and  and  law.  The  moat  active  element  iu  their 
making  it  embrace,  1.  the  standard  works  national  character  was  always  tiie  mUi- 
of  any  nation,  and,  2.  ancient  literature  taty  and  legal  spuit.  But  their  language 
and  art,  in  contradistinction  to  the  modern  acquired,  from  the  habits  of  the  nation, 
or  romantic  The  Englisli  and  French  such  conciseness  and  precision,  that  they 
have  JbDowed  this  example,  though  but  remain  models  in  history,  and,  in  fact,  in 
recently.  The  Didiamuiirt  de  PAcadimie  every  branch  of  compoafion,  as  farascon- 
£^yes  no  other   definition  to  the  word  cise  expression  is  coiicerned,  so  difficult 
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and  so  valuable  an  attmnment.  The  rapid  the  various  branches  of  moral  and  politi- 
growlh  of  their  power  oulsiripped  (he  cai  science,  have  had  a  classical  educa- 
developemenl  of  their  literature,  which  tion,  but  also  that  this  education  has  ex- 
attained  itB  meridian  soon  after  the  over-  erted  a  most  important  influence  on  their 
throw  of  hberty  and  the  establislunent  of  minds.  The  beneficial  efiect  of  classical 
despotism.  Hunce  it  speedily  degenemt-  Lterature  on  tLe  character  of  nations 
eti,  and  the  time  soon  arrived  when  Ro-  might  also  be  easily  shown.  Undoubted- 
man  literature  coiidsted,  in  a  great  meas-  ly  a  wrongly  directed  classical  education 
tire,  of  desc^ptions  of  the  universal  cor-  has,  in  some  instances,  produced  injurious 
ruption  and  misery  of  the  people,  charac-  consequences.  So,  too,  has  misdn-ected 
terized  either  by  a  morose  bitterness  or  by  reli^ous  instruction ;  but  the  one  is  no 
the  complacency  of  deep-seated  immoral-  more  an  argument  against  classical  litera- 
ity. — The  style  of  the  ancient  writers  is  ture  than  the  other  is  against  rehpon. — 
very  characteristic,  and  ionus  a  striking  We  shall  not,  in  this  place,  enter  upon  a 
distinction  between  them  and  the  mod-  statement  of  the  characteristic  difterences 


vi.u^  Their  language  is  generally  ample,  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  j^  ^.^ 
natural,  pure,  and  therefore  expressive ;  subject  has  not  been  sufficiently  discussed 
whilst  the  modem  writers,  by  reason  of  by  Euglisli  writers  to  mve  lliat  precision 
their  gi'eater  erudition,  and  the  refine-  to  the  require  phraseology  which  would 
menis  of  our  social  life,  are  constantly  be  necessary  to  make  a  condensed  view 
tempted  to  sacrifice  energy  and  concise-  of  the  subject  intelligible.  We  will  only 
ness  to  brilliancy  and  richness  of  illustra-  remark,  that  tlie  religion  of  the  Greeks — 
lion ;  so  much  so,  that  Rousseau  was  led  to  use  the  words  of  flie  celebrated  Augus- 
into  tlie  x>aradox  of  declaring  himself  an  tus  William  Schlegel — was  tlie  apotheo^ 
enemy  lo  all  wit  Besides  the  s^le  of  of  tlie  powers  of  nature  and  of  terrestrial 
Ihe  ancient  writers,  so  many  circum-  life.  Every  thing,  therefore,  vras  positive, 
stance  contributed  to  the  e^tcellence  of  clear  and  Huiehea  in  then- religion  and  reli- 
Iheirproductions;  the  union  of  knowledge  gioua  views.  Such  is  also  the  predomina- 
and  ^norance,  of  rudeness  and  refine-  ting  character  of  their  Iherature,  Modem 
ment,was  fitted  to  exercise  so  beneficial  literaiure,ontheolherhand,ismarkedwilh 
an  influence  upon  them,  that  the  best  Ihe  character ofthe Christian  religion, which 
works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  directs  the  mind  to  the  mysterious  and  the 
secured  to  themselves  a  permanent  place  infinite.  The  Greek  plulosophy,  more- 
amonff  the  means  of  intellectual  cultiva-  over,  sought  for  happiness  in  mental  trau- 
tion,  throughout  Europe  and  the  nations  quiliity  and  the  well-balanced  and  harmo- 
of  European  descent.  It  has  often  been  nious  action  of  the  different  faculties. 
said,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  The  Christian  encourages  a  straggle  be- 
and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  can  tween  the  hi^er  and  lower  powers  of 
be  of  little  value  to  us,  as  their  condition  our  nature.  The  influence  of  ihe  Chris- 
aud  character,  their  principles,  political  tian  principle  on  modem  writers  is  not, 
and  religious,  were  so  different  from  ours,  indeed,  universal.  Some  productions  of 
But,  without  mentioning  the  advantages  modem  times  are  characterized  by  the 
to  be  derived  6.11m  a  knowledge  of  these  Grecian  element  rather  tlianthe  romantic, 
languages  bj[  men  devoted  to  certain  par-  or,  as  it  might  properly  be  called,  the  Ttu- 
ticular  pursuits,  1^  do  not  heatate  to  af-  tonko-Ckrmian,  for  inslance,  some  of  the 
firm,  that  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  poems  of  Gothe.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
accomplishment  is  not  possible  without  Byron,  notwithstanding  the  anti-Christian 
classical  attainments.  We  ought  to  be  character  of  much  which  he  has  written. 
ibankfut  that  we  are  permitted  to  avail  We  will  conclude  our  remarks  respecting 
ourselves  of  the  literary  treasures  of  these  the  difference  between  ancient  and  mod- 
glorious  nations,  without  being  obliged  to  em  writers  by  another  remark  of  SchlegeL 
participate  in  the  sufferings  and  siruggles  He  says  that  the  genius  of  the  ancient  po- 
which  contributed  so  essentially  to  then-  ets  was  of  a  plastic  character ;  that  their 
riclmess  EUid  beauty.  The  very  study  of  creations  resembled  those  of  the  sculptor, 
their  languages  has  a  most  salutary  influ-  Sculpture  directs  our  attention  exclusively 
ence  on  the  intellectual  developement  of  to  a  particular  object:  it  detaches  the 
the  students  of  modem  times,  whose  na-  statue  from  all  surrounding  objects,  or  in- 
tive  languages  are  of  a  much  less  philo-  dicates  them,  if  at  all,  very  slightly.  This 
BOphical  construction.  If  it  vFere  neces-  is  the  character  of  the  creations  of  the 
Baiy  to  bring  forward  examples,  it  would  ancient  dramatists,  whilst  the  genius  of 
be  easy  to  show,  not  only  that  most  of  the  the  modem  drama  hi^  much  more  rcsem- 
meri  of  modem  times,  distinguished  in  hlance  to  that  which  fills  a  picture  with  a 
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great  variety  of  objects,  operating,  it  is  of  Tiraboschi,  Ginguenfe,  Siamondi  and 

tiTie,  to  produce  a  common   edbc!,  but  Uouterwek.    An  account  of  t>ie  best  au- 

huving  sJso  much  individuality  of  char-  thors  of  Spanish  literature  is  to  he  found 

acter.  in  Velasquez  and  Nicolas  Antonio,  BiMio- 

The  same  difference  which  exists  be-  theca  Velua  el  JViwa,  in  Sismondi's  Uli- 

tween  ancient  and  modem   or  classical  r^ure  du  MuU  ik  VEwope,  and  in  Router' 

and  romantic  iiteraiure,  previuls,  to  a  great  ^vek'B  woric,  of  which  the  part  relating  to 

degree,  between  ancient  and  modem  art  Spain    hoe    been   lately    tninsltUed    mto 

We  may  remark  in   general,  respecting  Spanish,  under  the  following  title :  Histo' 

classical  art,  by  which  we  meaa  especially  na  de  la  lAttmhmi  Espahoia,  fscrita  et 

Greek  art  (ie  Romans  having  tdways  re-  Aleiaaa  par  F.  Btyuteraitk,  iTodndda   at 

mained,  in  a  great  measure,  imitators  of  CasteUanoy  mSfionada  for  D.  Josi   Go- 

the  Greeks),  that  its  productions  are  com-  Jnet  (fc  la  Cortina  y  D.  Mailas  Hugcdde  y 

ein  tijeniselves,  expressing,  in  their  MoUinedo  (Madrid,  1898,  8vo.  vol.  i,  pp. 
liful  fonns,  all  which  the  artist  in-  276),  Half  of  vol.  i.  counts  of  additions 
tended  to  convey,  while  the  genius  of  by  rtie  translators,  wliich,  however,  do  not 
modern  art  is  characterized  by  aiming  at  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  work.  For 
Bomethuig  infinite,  beyond  the  power  of  Portuguese  literature,  Bouterwek,  Sis- 
precise  conception  and  perfect  represenia-  mondi,  and,  chiefly,  don  Rarbosa  Macha- 
tion.  For  this  reason,  the  Greeks  devot-  do's  BJMwQutca  iMsJiana  (Lisbon,  1/31, 4 
ed  themselves  to  sculpture  more  than  to  vols.  foL),  are  to  be  recommended.  TJie 
pEunting,  and  even  gave  to  their  produc-  works  of  Ideler  and  Nolle,  Handbiicher, 
tions  in  (lie  latter  branch  of  art  something  for  Frencli,  Itaiian,  Spanish  and  English 
of  a  plastic  character,  whilst  the  modems  hterature,  are  higlily  valuable,  containing 
liave  directed  their  atteotion  much  more  judicious  selections  from  the  best  prose 
to  painting,  and  have  ^ren  to  sculpture  a  writers  and  poets  in  these  literamres,with 
character  different  from  that  which  it  had  short  accounts  of  each  author  from  whom 
among  the  ancients.  The  same  differ-  extracts  are  made.  These  gentlemen  are 
ence  of  feeling  is  apparent  in  the  archi-  dislmguished  hterati  at  Berlin,  of  whom 
lecture  of  the  two  periods,  and  the  music  the  fonner  is  likewise  known  as  one  of 
of  modem  times  owes  its  excellence  to  the  greatest  chronolo^sts  of  the  age,  and 
causes  sinular  to  those  which  have  carried  by  his  Arabian  cbresiomatliy.  For  Ger- 
painting  to  such  perfection.  man  literature,  Ersch's  Handbuch  der 
As  regards  the  ctasacal  vmters  of  any  Dealschen  lAlmdw  (new  edition,  1823 
country,  meaning,  hy  this  term,  the  stan-  et  seq.,  4  vols.)  is  to  be  consulted.  For 
datd  writers  in  the  different  departments  further  information  respecting  the  Utera^ 
of  literature,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  ture  of  different  countries,  see  the  articles 
precise  definition  of  what  entitles  an  au-  on  these  countries  respectively.  Augus- 
tlior  to  the  epithet  dassieat;  yet  we  find  tus  William  Schlegel's  woiis  must  be 
the  judgment  of  nations  (allowance  being  considered  as  still  unrivalled  for  profound 
made  for  the  pecuUar  tastes  of  each)  and  original  criticism  on  the  ait  and  liie- 
pretty  uniform  and  pretty  correct.  Still,  raiure  of  the  ancient  and  modem  nations, 
however,  there  are  conaderable  diversi-  Claude  Lorraine,  so  called,  wafl 
ties  of  opinion  as  to  the  writers  who  are  one  of  the  most  distinguished  laudscape 
lo  be  ranked  as  clashes,  in  nations  among  painters.  His  real  nain||  was  Claude  Gd- 
whom  the  overwhehning  authority  of  We ;  he  was  called  Eoiraine  from  the 
some  great  learned  body  has  not  deter-  province  of  this  name,  where  he  was 
mined  who  are  entitled  to  tiiis  designa-  bom  in  the  castle  of  Champagne,  of  poor 
tion.  We  midit  instance  the  Germans,  parents,  whom  he  lost  early.  His  educa- 
and  even  the  French,  as  far  as  respects  tion  was  much  neglected.  When  13  }'eais 
the  wriiers  who  have  appeared  since  the  old,  he  went  to  five  with  his  brother,  an 
publication  of  the  Dklimruiire  de  VAcadi-  engraver  in  wood  at  Friburg,  After 
mie. — Much  information  is  contained  oa  wa^s,  a  relation  of  his  took  him  to  Rome, 
Ihe  French  classics  in  La  Haipe's  Cowa  de  where  he  was  employed  by  the  landscape 
lattiratwe  tVan^mse,  and  in  thai  of  Levi-  pahiter  Agostino  Tassi,  as  a  color-^nder 
zac  (Paris,  1807, 4  vols.) ;  also  in  Bouier-  and  a  kitchen-boy.  Here  he  received  a 
wek's  extensive  Gtsd^cMe  der  Potak  mtd  littie  instruction  in  painting,  having  previ- 
Bf rerftsomieif.  For  the  Enghsh  classics,  ously  acquired  some  skill  in  drawiag  from 
lohnson  and  Warton  are  to  be  consulted,  his  brother.  The  sight  of  some  pamtinga 
Bouterwek'a  work,  also,  is  foil  of  valuable  of  Godfrey  Vals  enchanted  him  so  much, 
information  on  this  subject.  The  Italian  that,  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  he  travelled 
classics  are  to  be  learned  from  the  works  to  Naples  to  study  with  the  artiBt.    His 
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genius  now  unfolded  itself  with  such  ra-  eomliined  the  genius  of  Virgil  and  of  IIo- 

]iidity,  that  he  was  soon  considered  one  mer.     Besides  several  ponegyricai  poems 

of  the  first  landscape-painters  of  hia  lime ;  on  Honorius,  Stilicho,  and  olliere,  we  po»- 

particularly  after  he  had  studied,  in  Lom-  sess  two  of  his  epic  poems,  the  iiajie  of 

bardy,  tlie   paintings   of   Giorgione   and  Proserpine,  and  an   unfinislied  Giganto- 

Titian,  whereby  hia  coloring  and  cftiaro  inachia,ecIo^e8,  epigrams  and  occasional 

srvfo  were  greatly  improved.    After  mak-  poems.    He  exhibits  a  brilliant  fancy,  rich 

ing  a  journey  into  his  nalire  country,  be  coloring,  great  varied  and  precision  in  his 

settled,  in  1(327,  in  Rome,  where  liis  works  descriptions,  but  he  is  oiun  deficient  tu 

were  greatly  sought  for,  so  tliat  he  was  taste  and  gracefulness  of  thought.    The 

eoabt^  to  live  much  at  his  ease,  un^  best  editions  of  liis  works  are  those  of 

1682,  when  he  died  of  the  gout.    The  Gcssner,  Ijcipsic,  1759,  and  of  Bunnann, 

C'ncipal  galleries  of  Italy,  France,  Eug-  Amsterdatn,  1760,  4to. 
d,  Spain  and  Germany  are  adorned  Cticnius  (Tiberius)  Drusus  Cteear,  a 
with  his  productions.  His  best  work,  and  Roman  emperor,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
the  one  on  which  he  himself  set  the  elder  Clautuus  Drusus  Nero  and  Antonia 
greatest  value,  is  the  painting  of  a  small  the  younger,  the  daughter  of  Augustus's 
wood  belonging  to  the  villa  Madama  (In  sister,  bom  at  Lyons,  gre*v  up  vriihout 
Rome).  Clement  XI  offered  to  purchase  any  education,  for  the  most  part  among 
tf  for  as  many  pieces  of  gold  as  would  slaves  and  women,  and  was  an  object  of 
cover  its  surfece ;  but  the  artist  would  not  ridicule  and  acorn  at  court  He  lived  as 
part  with  it,  since  he  used  it  as  a  study,  an  unimportant  private  man,  and  occu- 
Claude  possessed  tlie  greatest  power  of  pied  himself  with  hterature.  Among  other 
invention,  by  which  he  gave  an  inexhaust-  works,  he  wrote  a  Roman  history,  em- 
ible  variety  to  his  paintings,  united  with  bracing  the  period  from  the  death  of  Cat- 
mi  ardent  and  peraeverine  study  of  nature,  sar  to  his  own  time,  in  43  volumes,  and 
The  ifuth  with  which  ne  portrays  the  also  hia  own  life.  After  the  murder  of 
effect  of  the  sun  in  eveiy  part  of  the  day,  Cali^la,  the  body-guard,  who  were  ran- 
soft  breezes  playing  through  the  tops  of  aackm^  the  palaice,  discovered  him  se- 
the  trees,  and  all  the  delicate  beauties  of  creted  in  a  corner,  dragged  him  out,  and 
nature,  is  surprising;  and  no  artist  but  prochumedhiniemperor (41  A.D.).  The 
Caspar  Dughet  comes  near  him  in  tliis  senate,  who  had  decennined  on  the  resto- 
particular.  But  all  his  rivals  fell  far  short  ration  of  the  repubhc,  were  forced  to  con- 
of  equalling  the  dewy  liumidin'  which  he  firm  the  appointment.  Claudius,  suddenly 
threw  over  dark,  alwdowy  places.  His  transferred  irom  retirement  and  oppres- 
ficures  (tfe  poor,  and  he  used  to  say — "  I  sion  to  uncontrolled  power,  distinguished 
sell  my  landscape^  and  give  my  figures  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  some  praise- 
into  the  bargdn."    In  a  great  part  of  his  worthy  acts ;  he  recalled  the  exiles,  and 

Eintinga,  the  figures  are  the  work  of  restored  their  estates  to  them;  embellished 
luri  and  Francesco  AJIegrJni.  Claude  Rome,  and  erected  several  targe  buildings 
most  fiequently  chooses  agreeable  views  for  the  public  good.  He  made  Mauritania 
without  n\ed  limits,  in  which  the  eys  a  Roman  province  ;  bis  armies  fought 
loses  itself.  He  often  introduces  grand  successfully  against  the  Germans,  and 
architectural  structures,  and  makes  hia  kept  possession  of  several  strong  places 
landscapes  the  ec^es  of  mytliological  and  in  Britain.  But  he  soon  sunk  into  de- 
historical  events.  As  other  artists  fre-  baucheiy  and  voluptuousness ;  and  hia 
ouenily  gave  hia  name  to  their  own  pro-  wives,  particularly  the  infamous  Messalina 
auctions,  he  made  drawings  of  all  hia  jq.  v.),  togetherwith  his  freedmen,  admin- 
paintings,  and  called  the  books  in  which  istered  tlie  government,  sold  offices  and 
they  were  contained  LSni  di  veritd.  Such  places  of  honor,  and  committed  tlie  great- 
a  collection,  cont^niug  300  drawings,  be-  est  atrocities  unpunished.  He  died  of 
longs  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire;  another,  poiaon  administered  by  his  second  wife, 
of  130  drawingSfto  lord  Holland.  Agrippina  (mother  of  Nero),  at  the  age  of 
Ci-AUDiANDS  (CfawiditM),  a  Latin  poet,  a  6^  A.D.  54.  His  deification  vfasthecause 
native  of  Alej:andria,  lived  under  the  em-  of  Seneca's  pasquinade  entitled  ,ipokolo- 
peror  Theodosius  and  his  bode,  and  was  kynthosU. 

an  experienced  warrior,  as  well  as  a  writer  CLAtinrs,  Matlliias  (called  Asmuf,  or 

of  merit.      His  poems  ^ined  him  such  Ihe  tfandabeck  Messenger),  a  GenaoD  poet, 

rraiown,  that,  at  the  desu^  of  the  senate,  whose  prose  and  poetry  bear  a  peculiar 

the    emperors    Arcadius    and    Honorius  stiwip  rfhumor,  fiimkness  and  cordiality, 

erected  a  statue  to  his  honor  in  the  forum  \v!!s  bom,  in  1741,  at  Reinfeid,  in  Hol- 

«f  Trajan,  with  the  inscription,  that  ti«  ..•.•.n,  near  Lfibeck.     In  1775,  he  made  a 
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,  I  which  had    historical  pai 

appeared  in  the  Waiidaberk  Meg&enger,  of  antiquity.  The  Brsr  of  . 
aiid  other  periodicals,  with  the  addition  was  a  History  of  Mexico,  written  in  Ital- 
jf  some  wliich  had  not  been  printed,  and  ian,  of  which  an  English  translation  in  2 
gave  the  collection  the  title  •Ssmvs  omnia  vols.  4to.  was  published  in  1787.  Tliis  ia 
sua  seeum  portms,  or  CompUlt  Works  of  a  most  comprehenave  worit,  affording  a 
ike  Wandsbeck  Akssenger  (complete  till  great  deal  of  information  relative  to  the 
1812,  in  8  vols.).  He  wrote  on  a  great  natural  and  civil  history,  antiquities  and 
variety  of  subjecls.  All  his  works  are  of  religion  of  Mexico ;  but  it  displays  more 
a  popular  character.  They  are  written  in  industry  than  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
a  natural,  inielh^ble,  and  oilen  humorous    author. 

rtyie,  and  support  the  cause  of  good  Olavijo  y  Fi.4KAiino,  don  Joseph  ;  a 
morals,  benevolence,  patriotism  and  piety,  Spaniard,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  quarrel 
while  they  attack  folly  and  vice  with  the  with  Beaumarchtus.  He  lived  in  Madrid, 
weapons  of  ridicule  and  scorn.  Many  of  where  he  had  the  reputation  of  an  intelli- 
his  songs  have  been  set  to  mu^c  by  the  gent  scholar,  and  had  published  a  journal, 
first  composeis,  and  have  become  a  part  El  Pensador,  and  other  useful  woriiS, 
of  the  national  melodies.  In  the  latter  when  his  cotmexion  with  the  sister  of 
part  of  his  life,  he  became  a  convert  to  Beaumnrchais,  whom  he  had  loved,  and 
lelipous  mysticism,  and  died  at  Ham-  then  forsaken,  gave  rise  to  an  affair  of 
biurg,  Jan.  21,  1815,  afler  having  filled  h<mor  between  him  andlhe  brolherof  the 
several  public  offices.  lady,  who  was  formidable  for  talent  rather 

Clausenbcro,  or  Colosvar;  a  town  than  courage.  This  affair  nearly  occa- 
ui  Transylvania,  capital  of  the  Land  of  the  sioned  Clavijo  the  loss  of  his  life,  and  de- 
Hungarians  and  of  a  county  of  the  same  prived  him  of  his  office  and  the  good 
i)ame,  on  the  Bamos;  145  miles  N. N.  E.  opinion  of  hisfellow-ciiizens.  Repassed 
Belgrade,  235  E.  S.  E.  Vienna ;  Ion.  23°  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  a  kind  of 
SSE.;  lat-46°44'N,;  population,  18,210;  dishonor  which  the  representations  of  his 
number  of  houses,  1200.  It  became  the  adversary  had  brouriit  upon  him.  For 
seat  of  government  of  Transylvania  about  more  than  20  years,  he  superintended  the 
1790.  It  is  Ktuated  in  a  romantic  valley,  puWication  of  the  Mertvrto  HisUirteo  y 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofiy  moun-  Politico  de  Madrid,  with  which  he  had 
tmns,  and  has  a  handwme  public  square,  been  intrusted  as  early  as  1773.  He  like- 
severul  elegant  streets,  fine  gardens,  and  wise  translated  Buffon's  Natural  History 
public  walks.  It  contmns  5  CathoUc  into  Spanish  (Madrid,  1785—90,  12  vols.), 
churches,  2  Calvinist,  1  Lutheran,  1  Uni-  He  was  vice-director  of  the  cabinet  of 
tarian,  2  hospitals,  a  Catholic  college  con-  natural  histoiy,and  director  of  tiie  Tliealre 
tmning,  m  1814, 232  students ;  a  Reformed  de  loa  Silios,  when  he  died  in  1806,  Far 
ccllege  with  636  smdents;  and  a  Unitarian  from  resembling  tlie  detestable  portrmt 
college  with  206  students,  which  Beaumarchais  draws  of  him,  Cla- 

Clai;sewitz,  Charles  von,  Prussian  vijo  was  of  a  mild  disposition,  upright 
major-generaljdirectoroftbesenenilmili-  character,  and  a  clear  understanding, 
taiy  siiool  at  Berlin,  bom,  June  J,  1780,  Gothe  founded  his  tragedy  Ckwigo  on 
at  Burg,  entered  the  military  service  in  Beaumarclwus's  story. 
1792,  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  Clavis  (Latin  for  Iki))  is  often  used  for 
1793  and  1794.  He  was  also  active  in  the  a  drawing,  an  index,  &c,  which  serves  as 
war  against  Napoleon,  in  the  service  of  a  guide  to  the  understanding  of  another 
Russia  and  Prussia,  and  has  distinguished  work ;  for  instaiice,  dams  Ckeronia,  clmris 
himself  by  his  UebemcM  dts  Fdd^igs  voa    Homtrica,  &C 

1813  (Survey  of  tlie  Campaign  of  1813).  Clat  is  a  mixture  of  decomposed  min- 

Clatichord,    (See  Clanchord.)  erals,  and  hence  it  is  by  no  means  uoi- 

Clavicimbalum  ;   the  name  originally    form  in  its  composition.     Several  varieties 

given  to  the  har|)sichord,  soften  in  water,  and  allow  themseUes  to 

Clavi-ctlinder,    (See  CIdadm.)  be  kneaded  aiid  formed  into  moulds — a 

Ci.AvieERo,FrancescoSa¥erio;aSpan-    property  by  which  thw  are  iitted  for  the 

ish  historian,  who  was  a  native  of  Vera    use  so  commonly  made  of  them.     Some 

Cruz,  in  Mexico.     He  was  educated  as  an    are  easily  fumble,  others  refractory ;  some 

ecclesiastic,  and  resided  nearly  40  years    acquire  narticiUar  tints,  otiiers  lose  their 

in  the  provinces  of  New  Spain,  where  he    color  and  become  white  when  exposed  to 

acquired  the  languages  of  the  Mexicans,    a  strong  heat ;  upon  all  of  which  proper- 

and  other  indigenous  nations,  collected    ties  their  applicability   depends.      They 

many  oftheir  traditions,  and  studied  their    occur  in  beds  near  tlni   surface   of  thu 
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wliich  is  jntimately  related  to  bituminous  and  Raoul  could  well  interpret  their  mean- 
shale  and  alum-eartli.  Alumine  ia  the  ing.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  count 
basis  of  al!  clays,  and  imparts  to  them  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  a«d  followed  his 
tiieir  predominating  characters.  It  is  ft.tlier  to  the  war  against  tlie  emperor 
mixed  with  very  Tariabie  proportions  of  Maximilian.  In  the  battle  of  Guigeuaste, 
silex,  magnesia,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  both  were  slain,  and  Isaiire  resolved  to 
The  varieties  of  clay  are  of  various  im-  lake  the  veil.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
portant  applications  in  pottery,  in  manu-  she  renewed  the  poetic  feBtival  which  had 
&ctiinng  Btone-ware  and  porcelain,  in  been  established  by  the  gay  company  of 
constructing  ftimaces  for  metallurgic  ope-  the  seven  troubadours,  but  had  been,  for  a 
rations,  &c. — Some  of  the  principal  vaii-  long  time,  fbigotten,  gave  it  the  name  of 
eties  are  indiaraUd  dm/,  or  clay  sbme,  Jetir  floroiir  (q.  v.),and  asagned,  as  prizes 
which  is  clay  in  its  highest  state  of  indu-  for  the  victors  in  the  poetical  contests,  the 
ration.  It  is  soft,  but  not  easily  difliiaed  five  different  flowera  which  had  served 
in  water,  and  does  not  form  with  it  a  duo  her  as  means  for  replying  to  her  lover's 
tile  paste. — Porcdain  d(^,  so  named  from  passion.  These  flowers  were  wrought  in 
the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  white,  gold  and  silver.  Clemence  Isaure  appro- 
with  occasional  shades  of  yellow  and  printed  all  her  fortune  to  the  support  of 
gray.  It  is  duD  and  opaque;  teelssoft;  in  this  institution.  She  was  versed  herself 
wa{er,it&lls  to  powiler,ancl,  when  knead-  in  the  gv^  science,  and,  having  flxed  upon 
ed,  it  forms  a  ductile  paste.  It  is,  in  gen-  the  1st  of  May  as  the  day  for  the  disiribu- 
eral,  infiisible  by  any  heat  that  can  be  tion  of  the  prizes,  she  composed  an  ode 
raised.  It  consists  essentially  of  silex  and  on  spring,  which  acquired  for  her  the  siu> 
elumjue ;  that  of  CoiTiwall  contains  QO  name  of  the  Sappho  of  Tmiltmse. 
parts  of  alumine  with  30  of  ales. — Patterns  Clement,  Titus  Flavins  {probably  a 
dial)  and  pipe  day  are  similar,  but  less  native  of  Athens,  but,  on  account  of  the 
pure,  generally  of  a  yellowish  or  grayish  place  of  his  residence,  commonly  called 
color,  from  the  presence  of  iron. — Loam  &e  Mexmidnim),  was  one  of  the  most  ia- 
is  the  same  substance  mixed  with  sand,  mous  teachers  of  the  Christian  church,  in 
oxide  of  iron,  and  vaaioua  other  foreign  the  2d  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  3d 
ingredients. — The  Mm,  which  ai-e  of  a  century.  He  had  been  a  heathen  philoso- 
reS  or  yellow  color,  are  of  a  similar  com-  pher,  was  converted  to  Chnstiamtj,  and, 
position,  and  appear  to  owe  tlieir  colors  after  travelling  a  long  time  in  Greece, 
to  oxide  of  iron.  They  are  distinguished  Italy  and  the  East,  became  presbyter  of 
by  their  conchoidai  fracture. — The  ochres  the  church  of  Alexandna,  and  teauher 
are  similar  to  the  boles,  containing  only  {calechdta)  of  the  school  m  tbit  citj,  in 
more  oxide  of  iron. — ^^er'»  eortt  has  an  which  place  he  succiedcd  Pant^nus,  his 
earthy  fracture,  sometimes  slaty,  is  dull    teacher,  and  was  succeeded  by  Origen, 


and  opaque.  In  ivater,  it  fulls  to  powder,  his  pupil.  These  three 
without  forming  a  ductile  paste.  It  is  used  creased  the  iame  of  the  Alexandrian 
10  remove  grease  Irom  clotli.— TWpoJi  is  school  in  the  2d  and  3d  century.  Clem- 
found  loose  or  indurated  ;  its  fracture  is  ent  was  a  fertile  writer.  The  most  im- 
earthy ;  it  feels  harsh  and  dry ;  does  not  portant  among  those  of  his  productions 
adhere  to  the  tongue.  It  is  used  for  pol-  which  have  b^n  handed  down  to  us,  are 
ishing  the  metals  and  glass. — The  clays  inscribed  nwrpinntif,  Yiaiiayayii,  and  Etjkjiho 
are  too  generally  distributed  to  require  nTc,  or  'S.rpSfaia.  The  iirst  is  an  exhorta- 
'  a  of  their  localities.  tion  to  the  heathens  to  embrace  Christiau- 


Clemence  Isaure,  daughter  of  Ludo-  ity,  the  second  an  expodiion  of  Christian 
vico  Isaure,  boni  in  1461,  near  Toulouse,  morals,  and  the  third,  which  exhibits  the 
lost  her  brave  father  when  she  was  only  most  varied  erudition,  has  the  title  Cwr- 
five  years  old.  She  vras  educated  in  soli-  piU,  on  account  of  the  vaneQ'  of  subjects, 
tude,  and  grew  up,  endowed  by  nature  moral,  metaphysical,  tlieolo^cal,  histori- 
with  beauty  and  talents.  Near  to  her  ca),  which  are  here  interwoven.  It  has 
Mrden  dwelt  a  young  troubadour,  named  been  justiy  remarked  that  these  worfcs  are 
Raind,  who  became  enamored  of  J^er,  an  imitation  of  the  degrees  of  the  Greek 
and  communicated  his  pasaon  in  songs,  mysteries.  The  first  vras  the  'xnotiihfais, 
in  which  her  name  and  his  were  united,  the  purification  from  the  former  life  ;  the 
The  Dutiden  replied,  not  vrith  words,  but    second,  the  Id£^i;,  the  consecration ;  the 
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Jiird.the 'EitoitKro,  inspection.  Theworks  aoeiety,  under  the  name  ^ope,  for  ihe 
if  Clement  are  of  great  importance,  as  Byacematic  suppresaon  of  paganism,  has 
enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  state  of  sci-  not  been  adopted  by  any  other  ilieologian. 
eiice  in  his  time,  and  because  they  contain  Clement  II  (Suidger,  bishop  of  Bam- 
fragmenta  and  accounK  of  lost  works  of  berg)  was  placed  in  ^le  papal  see  by  the 
antiquity.  Clement  introduced  the  eclec-  emperor  Henry  III,  in  the  room  of  the 
tic  philosophy  into  Christianity,  and  pro-  unworthy  Benedict  IX.  He  crowned  this 
■noted  Che  allegorical  and  mystical  expla-  emperor,  and  held  a  synod  ibr  the  sup- 
nation  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  phi-  preasion  of  simony.  His  death  took  place 
losophy  and  erudition  which  gained  hiir.  in  1047.  He  was  probably  poisonal  by 
the  atikniiation  of  liis  time,  but  also  se-  Benedict  IX.  (q.  v.) 

duced  him,  at  times,  into  singular  spec-  Clement  III  {Guibert,  archbishop  of 
Illations,  caused  him,  at  a  later  period,  to  Kavenna,  belonging  to  the  party  of  the 
be  considered  a  heretic,  and  to  lose,  with  emperor  Henry  IV)  was  chosen  pope  in 
the  ortliodox,  the  name  of  sainl,  which  1080,  with  the  view  of  supplanting  Greg- 
had  been  conterred  on  him.  The  first  ory  VII,  and  placed  by  violence  in  the 
editions  of  his  works  are  that  at  Florence,  Roman  see  (1084) ;  mointauied  his  atua- 
in  1550,  and  that  at  Heidelberg  (Comme-  tion  as  anti-pope,  even  after  Gregory's 
lin,),  1592,  by  Fredeiic  Sylburg,  both  in  death,  against  Victor  HI,  who  vras  chosen 
folio.  The  most  complete  is  that  of  by  Gregory's  adherents,  and  against  tlrban 
John  Potter,  Oxon.,  ^  Theatro  Shddon,  II,  with  various  success,  till  1089,  He 
1715,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1757.  was  expelled  by  the  Romans,  and  com- 
Clement  ;  the  name  of  many  popes. —  pelled  to  swear  to  renounce  all  claims  to 
OLEMEnrljOf  Rome,  was,  according  to  tlie  the  papal  authority ;  but,  in  1091,  he  re- 
most  probable  computation,  tioai  91  to  tunied  to  Rome  with  Henry's  army.  Be- 
100,  bishop  in  that  city.  He  is  counted  iijg  agam  compelled  to  quit  the  city  in 
among  the  apostolic  fathers  (see  Chiaxh,  1(S4,  he  sought  refuge  at  Henry's  coiul, 
IMers  of\  because  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistie  submitted,  in  1099,  to  Ufban's  successor, 
to  the  Philippians  (chap.  iv.  verse  3),  men-  Paschal  II,  and  died  at  Ravenna,  in  1100. 
tions  a  Clement  as  a  co-laborer  with  him.  He  exercised  the  papal  nuthoiity  only  in 
and  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  given  him  those  provinces  of  Germany  and  Italy 
the  spiritual  consecration.  He  wrote  two  which  were  under  the  dominion  of  the 
ielteis  to  the  Corinthians,  of  which  the  emperor,  and  is  not  numbered  among  tlie 
first  is  extant  almost  entire,  but  disfig-  legal  popes.  Consequently,  the  cardinal- 
ured  with  some  corruptions  and  mterpoia-  bishop  Faulus  of  Palestine,  a  Roman, 
tions ;  of  the  second,  only  a  fragment  ex-  chosen  pope  in  1187,  vras  denominated 
ists.  There  is  a  work,  pretendmg  to  be  Clfmad  III.  His  government  was  ren- 
the  antobiogranby  of  Clement,  conldning  dei'ed  remarkable  by  a  compact  with  the 
an  account  of  nis  life,  and  his  travels  with  Romans,  which  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
the  apostie  Peter,  which,  however,  canbe  that  had  previously  been  constantly  oc- 
proved  to  have  been  written  at  the  end  of  curring  between  them  and  their  pontiffi, 
the  2d  or  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century,  and  strengtiiened  hie  autliority.  He  pro- 
It  exists  in  three  different  forms :  tiie  first  moted  tiie  crusades,  and  supported  Tan- 
and  most  complete  is  in  a  Latin  transla-  cred  in  getting  possession  of  the  Sicilian 
tion  by  Rufinus,  under  tlie  title  Recognir-  crown.  Tancred  was  a  natural  son  of 
tiones,  because  Clement,  after  a  number  the  duke  Roger  of  Apulia.  This  pope 
of  the  strangest   adventures,  finds  the  died  in  1191. 

membera  of  liis  fomily,  who  had  been  Clement  IV  (Guide  of  St.  Guilles,  in 

separated  ftom  him;   the  second  is  in  Languedoc);  previously  counsellor  to  the 

Greek,  and  divided  into  homilies,  under  Mng  of  France,   and  a    lavjyer.      He 

the  title  ClemetOiaa;  the  third  is  a  short  was  also   the  father  of  two   daughters, 

epitome,  relating  the  acts,  journeys  and  When  a  widower,  he  became  archbishop 

preaching  of  St.  Peter.     There  is  equally  of  Narbonne,  cardinal-biBhop  of  Sabina, 

liltie  reason  for  considering  Clement  the  and  legate  in  England.    He  was  chosen 

author  of  the  body  of  apostolic  constiiu-  poije  in  1365,  by  the  party  of  Charles  of 

tions  and  canons  which  are  ascribed  to  Ai^ou,  and  conferred  on  this  prince  the 

him,  tiiough  some  of  them  may  belong  to  crown  of  both  the  Sicilies,  then  possessejJ 

him,  or  at  least  to  his  age.    Of  a  fer  later  by  Manfred.     Clement  assisted  Charles 

ori^n  are  tlie  pseudo-Clementine  letters  agmnst  Manfred  by  instigating  a  eruead<! 

among  the  spurious  decretals.    The  opin-  against  the  latter,  and  did  not  obtain  pos- 

ion  started  Dy  professor  Kestner,  1819,  session  of  Rome  himself  until  1268,  after 

that  Clement  established  a  secret  Christifui  a  residence  of  two  years  in  France  (until 
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1267),  and  subsequently  at  Viterbo,  and  ivere  denominated  CfemenfMWj,  (q.  v.}   He 

otter  Ihe  lasl  princ«  of  the  Hohenataufen  endeavored  to  confirm  his  power  in  Italy 

stock,  Conradin,  had   been  beheaded  at  by  a  close  connexion  with  king  Robert  of 

Naples.    Not  satisfied  with  Laving  caused  Naples,  Jiis  vassal.    With  his  assistance, 

the  fall  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  in  he  humbled  Venice,  on  which   he   had 

Italy,  he  wished  lo  decide  the  dispute  be-  imposed  the  interdict,  in  1308,  to  punish 

tween  Richard  of  Ensiandand  Ali)honso  this  state  for  having  taken  possession  of 

i)f  Spain,  rcBpecting  me  imperial  throne  Ferrara,  and,  in  1309,  issued  a  new  act 

of  Gennany,  but  diwi,  without  having  ac-  of  excomnmnicalion,  by  which  he  pro- 

compiished  liis  object,  at  Viterbo,  Nov.  aoiinced  the  Venetians  infamous  and  out- 

29,   1269.     He  was  iMstingiiished,   as   a  lawed,  abolished  all  the  offices  of  their 

ruler  of  the  church,  by  his  power  and  government,  released   the   i>eople   from 

resolution,  as  an  excellent  preacher,  strict  obedience,  and  annulled  the  laws.     By  a 

ascetic,  and  enemy  to  nepotism.*  crusade  against  Venice,  in  which  his  leg- 

Clehent  V  (Bertrand  d'Agoust,  from  ale  subdued  Ferrara,  and  by  the  confis- 
Gascony),  previous  to  his  election,  arch-  cation  of  Venetian  vessels  and  goods,  he 
bishop  of  Bordeau*,  and  an  adherent  to  reduced  the  republic  to  complete  subjec- 
Boniface  VIII,  who  was  the  most  invete-  tion,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  ISl-t. 
rate  enemy  of  Philip,  king  of  France;  but  Robert  rendered  him  still  greater  servic* 
on  the  death  of  Boniface  VHI,  PhiUp  by  restraining  the  power  oj  the  German 
gained  him  over  by  promising  to  promote  emperor,  and  that  of  the  Ghibeline  party 
his  election,  and  obtmned  from  him  a  se-  in  Italy.  The  emperor  Henry  VII,  ol- 
cret  agreement  to  conform  entirely  to  his  thoughchosenbyhiainfluence,andbo«nd 
wishes.  He  was  indebted  for  his  election  'o  him  byanoatiiof  alle^ance,knewwe!l 
{wliieh  took  place  in  Perupa,  June  5,  how  to  itistinguish  his  rights  in  Italy  fiT>m 
1305)  to  the  artifices  of  Philip's  agents,  his  obligations  to  the  pope.  On  his  march 
who  outwitted  tiie  Italian  Ciwfinals.  He  to  Rome,  in  1311,  he  found  the  whole  of 
remained  in  France,  on  account  of  the  Lombardy  in  a  state  of  revolt ;  and  Clem- 
civil  WOTS  in  Italy,  was  crowned  at  Lyons,  ent  refused  him  aesisiance,  and  even  for- 
and  then  travelled  about  the  country  at  bade  his  coronation,  which  Henry,  how- 
the  (apenae  of  the  king  and  the  French  ever,  extorted  from  the  cardinals  in  Rome, 
clergy,  until,  in  1309,  he  finally  fixed  upon  in  1312.  Henry,  having  engaged  in  a  dis 
Avignon  as  the  constant  residence  of  the  pute  with  kiiig  Robert  resjiectina  the  gov- 
paf«l  court.  Witii  him,  therefore,  tlie  emment  of  Naples,  put  him  luider  the  ban 
series  of  French  popes  (or  those  who  re-  of  the  empire,andrefused  the  pope'soffer 
Bided  in  AvMnon)  commences.  In  con-  of  mediation  Ijetween  him  and  his  antago- 
sideration  of  his  agreement  above-men-  nJst;  upon  which  Cienient  issued  bulls 
tioned,  he  released  tlie  king  and  his  ser-  for  flie  protection  of  his  vassal,  and  ex- 
vants  from  the  excommunication  which  communicated  all  the  emperor's  allies. 
Boniface  had  pronounced  against  them,  Vpon  the  emperor's  death,  Clement  ap- 
declared  the  penal  bulls  of  this  pope  pointed  Robert,  in  1314,  Roman  senaior 
against  France  invalid,  made  cardinals  of  «nd  regent  in  Italy ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
the  king's  favorites,  and  rewgned  to  the  i>'S  plans  for  the  complete  subjection  of 
king  the  tithes  of  France  for  five  yeais.  tliis  counUy,  he  died,  April  SO,  1314,  at 
He,  however,  defeated  Philip's  plan  of  Roqiiemaure,  in  Languedoc.  He  lefi  be- 
placing  his  brother  Charles  of  Valois  on  h'ud  liim  an  inglorious  name.  Constant 
the  throne  of  Germany,  and,  against  Pliil-  embarrassments,  extravagance  and  nepo- 
ip's  desire,  acquitted  Boniface,  after  a  te-  'ism,  made  him  covetous,  and  led  him  to 
dious  process,  and  long  after  his  deatli,  of  practise  the  most  unlimited  simony.  He 
the  charge  of  heresy,  at  the  council  of  did  great  injury  to  the  church  by  grants 
Vieune.  The  holdmg  of  this  council,  of  valuable  benefices  to  laymen,  allowed 
which  sal  seven  nionihs,  in  1311  and  his  nephews  to  wasie  the  money  collected 
1313,  was  the  principal  act  of  lijs  reign,  fof  the  crusades,  and  Avignon  to  become 
At  litis  same  council,  in  obedience  lo  the  the  seat  of  every  description  of  vice  during 
wishes  of  Philip,  he  abolished  the  order  his  reign,  the  impurity  of  his  own  morals 
of  the  Templars,  and  made'  salutary  laws  compelling  him  lo  overlook  the  faults  of 
for  tiie  reform  of  the  cleigy  and  the  mo-  others.  His  establishment,  at  the  council 
naatic  disciplhie,  wliich,  in  honor  of  him,  of  Vienne,  of  chairs  for  instruction  in  the 

.  „     .      ,  ,     .     ,    .  .  Oriental  languages  at  the  universities ;  his 

and  Ibeir  proSgBl  distribution  of  ihe  offices  aiid  restricting,  m  SOme  degree,  tiie  crymg  in- 

luvenues  oflbe  chinch  among  Ihom.  justice  of  the  mquisibon,  caimot  compAn' 
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Bate  fiir  the  flagrant  faults  in  his  admiui*-  itTJtings  are  unimportant.  During  the 
tratioii  of  tlie  papal  see,  great  schism,  two  popes  bore  tlie  name  of 
Clement  VI  was  a  mlernot  unlike  the  Clement,  who  were  not  accounted  legid- 
foregoing.  His  name  was  Peter  Roarer,  mate  popes  by  the  chiirch.  Robert,  count 
He  was  bom  of  a  noble  &mily  in  129^  at  of  Geneva,  bisliop  of  Combray,  and  car- 
Maumont,  neu'  Limoges ;  at  first  a  Ben-  dinat,  was  elected  pope  at  die  age  of  36, 
edictine  monk  and  abbot  of  Fecamp,  afr  at  Fondi,  in  1478,  by  the  French  cardi- 
terwards  bisliop  of  Arras  and  counseUor  nals,  who  had  abandoned  pope  Urban  VL 
of  king  Phitip,  likewise  archbishop  of  He  adojrted  the  name  of  Clement  FIT. 
Sens  and  Rouen ;  in  1338,  cardinal,  and  With  hmi  the  great  scliism  conimenc«d, 
in  1342,  jpope  at  Avignon.  By  tlie  distri-  France,  and^  at  a  kter  period,  Scotland, 
bution  of  numberless  abbeys  and  bishop-  Lorraine,  Savoy  and  Spain  having  joined 
rics  to  his  fiivoritea,  by  the  sale  of  church  him.  He  resided  at  Avignon,  where  he 
offices,  and  by  ordering  the  jubilee  to  be  derived  his  support  ftom  aimales  and 
celebrated  eveiT  fifiieth  year  instead  of  from  the  sale  of  benefices,  and  offered  to 
Every  hundredth,  he  soon  gave  proofe  of  allow  the  schism  to  be  decided  by  a  conn 
his  avarice.  The  emperor  Louis  of  Ba-  cilof  the  church,  but  made  no  dispositions 
varia  he  treated  with  the  greatest  severity,  to  bting  this  about.  Li  Italy,  he  had  no 
follovring  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  rower,  and  was  unable  to  protect  the 
His  bulls  of  exconimimicaiion  even  sur-  house  of  Anjou,  in  Naples,  Hedi.edwith- 
trassed  those  of  the  preceding  pontiff  in  the  out  reputation,  Sept.  16, 1394,  Still  leis 
violence  of  tlieir  anathemas  and  their  ob-  power  had  the  successor  of  the  schismatic 
loquy.  TJie  son  ofihe  king  of  Bohemia,  Benedict XIII,^gidiiisMuiioz,fium  Bar- 
Charles  of  Luxembui'^,  who  had  formerly  celona,  who  was  elected  pope  by  three 
been  his  puiiil  at  Pons,  and  was  entirely  carduials  at  Peniscola,  in  1424,  and  called 
devoted  to  him,  was,  by  his  influence,  Clement  VIIL  He  was  supported  by  king 
chosen  kmg  of  die  Romans,  in  1346,  by  a  AlphonsoofArragon,and  resided  at  Penis- 
part  of  the  German  members  of  the  eiri-  cola  until  1429,  when  he  was  induced,  l^ 
pire ;  but  Clement  was  not  able  to  get  receiving  the  bishopric  of  tlie  Baleares,  to 
him  univereally  acknowledged ;  after  the  give  up  his  cloims. 

death  of  Louis,  in  1347,  he  was  forced  to  Clement  VII  {Jfuliusof  Medici);  anat- 

gront  to  his  adherents  unconditional  abso-  ural  son  of  Julius  of  Medici,  prior  of  the 

ludon ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  the  members  knights  of  St.  John,  under  pope  Julius  II. 

ofthe  empire  after  thereuunciatioa  of  the  Ho  was  le^timated  by  his  uncle  LeoX, 

rival  candidate  Gdnther  of  Schwarzburg,  made  archbishop   of  Florence,   cardinal 

he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  reelection  and  chancellor,  and  finally  raised  to  the 

of  Charles  IV  (q.  v.),  in  1349,  ivithout  papal  see  (Nov.  19,1523).     Hiscoimexion 

being  able  to  obtain  the  entire  ftilfilment  with  Frauds  I,  kin^  of  France,  involved 

■of  the  conditions,  disadvantageous  to  the  liim  in  a  vrar  with  Charles  V,  to  which 

German  empire,  on  which  he  had  pro-  he  was  by  no  means  equal     The  impe- 

cttfed    him    the    crowiu      Clement  was  rial  army  conquered  and  sacked  Rome  in 

more  fbitunate  in  Italy,  where  the  revolt  1527,  impriswied  Clement  for  the  space 

in  Rome,  under  Rienzi  (q.  v.),  in  1346,  was  of  seven  months,  in  tiie  costle  of  St.  An- 

eoon  quelled,  and  tliis  remarkable  man  gelo,  and  forced  him  to  surrender  all  the 

came  into  his  power.    The  assassination  strong  places,  and  to  pay  a  ransom  of 

of  Andrew,  king  of  Naples,  afforded  him  40,000  ducats.    Notwithstanding  his  flight 

an  opportunity  of  inducing  his  widow,  Jo-  to  Orvieto,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Die 

anna,  who  was  suspected  of  being  an  ac-  French  marshal   Lautrec,  he  was  com- 

complice  in  the  murder,  to  sell  Avignon  peHed  to  perform  this  condition,  and  to 

to  the  papal  see,  in  1348 ;  in  conaderation  appoint  cardinals  and  prelates  for  money, 

of  which,  she  received   absolution,  and  to    enable    him    ultimately  to   conclude 

wasleft  in  possession  of  her  realm.   Thus  peace  with   the   emperor  in   1K9.     He 

the  pope  gtuiied  hispossessions  in  France  crowned  Cbtules  at  Bologna  in  1^,  and 

at  a  cheap  rale.    For  a  Spanish  prince,  obtained  of  him  the  recsiablishmeut  of 

he  founded,  in  1344,  tie  kingdom  of  tlie  ihe  family  of  Medici  in  the  duchy  of 

Canary  Isles.    His  negotiations  for  a' union  Florence.    He  was  not  able  to  prevent 

with  tlie   Greeks    wid  Armenians  were  the  progress  of  the  reformation  m  Ger- 

without  success.    He  died  unregretted  in  many,  jnd,  in  England,  he  even  acceler- 

1352.    He  was  mild  and  liberal,  in  tact  ated  it,  liy  issuing  a  bull  agrunst  the  di- 

too  much  so  towards  his  relatiuna,  fond  vorce   of  Hemy  VIH,  which  instigated 

of  women,  and  not  even  extcmalh  devout  that  monarch  to  a  total  rupture  vrith  thu 

Petrarch  praises  his  good  mtmorj      His  pope     France  received  from  him  a  per 
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nicioua  present  in  the  person  of  his  niece,  its,  and  the  brothere  of  St.  Jerome  of  Fie- 
Cathariiie  of  Medici  (q.vj,  whom  he  mar-  sole)  and  convents,  to  procure  means  to 
lied,  at  Maraeilles,  in  1533,  to  the  duke  of  enable  the  Venetians  to  equip  themselves 
Orleans,  second  son  of  king  Francis  I.  against  the  Turks,  and  even  assisted  them 
He  was  intent  on  new  sciiemes  against  with  troops  and  galleys ;  contributed  to 
Charles  V,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  56,  bring  about  tiie  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle , 
Sept  25,  1534.  His  morals  have  been  put  an  end  to  the  disj)utes  witli  the  Jbii- 
commended ;  but  as  a  ruler,  he  ^vas  weak,  senists,  by  a  compromise,  in  1668,  which, 
feithless,  irresolute,  unwise,  and,  in  his  in  honor  of  him,  vras  called  the  Ciemtntine 
enterpiises,  unfortunate.  His  main  object  petite ;  and  Ukewise  terminated  the  differ- 
was,  the  elevation  of  the  house  of  iUedici,  ences  between  Portugal  and  the  papal 
and  his  reign  brought  no  advantage  to  the  chair,  which  had  lasted  many  years,  by 
church.  confirming  the  bishops  nominated  by  king 

Clement  VHl  (Hippolito  Aldobrandini)  Pedro,  ife  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome, 
ascended  the  papal  throne  by  the  influ-  vrith  few  exceptions,  and  prohibited  tlie 
ence  of  Spain,  Jan  30, 1591.  His  refusal  miswonaiies  from  eaiTying  on  trade.  He 
to  acknowledge  the  French  king  Henry  died,  Dec.  9, 1669,  of  grief  at  the  taking 
IV,  whom  he  did  not  absolve  till  1595,  of  Caadia  by  the  Turks,  His  court  was 
occasioned  the  limitation  of  his  power  in  splendid;  his  character  noble,  mild  and 
France ;  nor  was  he  able  to  accomplish  his  rich  in  princely  virtues,  which  ensured 
wish  of  rendering  Venice  dependent  on  hun  universal  love, 
the  papal  see.  On  the  other  hand,  he  CLEMENTX(EniilioAltJer)),bom,1589, 
obtained  sufficient  political  influence  to  of  a  patrician  family  of  Rome,  was  admit- 
maintain  possession,  without  opposition,  Ifid  into  the  college  of  cardmals  Nov.  26, 
of  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  taken  by  force  J669,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  came  to  the 
fhim  die  house  of  Este,  in  1598 ;  to  medi-  papal  throne  April  99, 1670.  The  fiist  use 
ate  a  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  at  which  he  made  of  his  authority  was  to 
Vervins,  in  1598 ;  and,  having  passed  over  patronise  his  relations,  one  of  whom,  ear- 
in  silence  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  given  dmal  Paluzzi  Altieri,  completely  govemed 
Ws  consent  to  the  divorce  of  Henry  IV  him.  He  endeavored  to  diminish  the 
from  Margaret,  he  was  able  to  prevent  taxes,  and  allowed  the  nobility  to  cariy  on 
another  war  between  tlie  same  powers  in  wholesale  trade ;  but  was  ohUged  to  rec^l 
1600.  By  fevering  the  Dominicans  at  the  a  decree  which  exempted  the  foreign  am- 
commencement  of  the  dispute  de  avxHiis  bassadors,  in  Rome,  from  the  payirient  of 
gratia  (see  Grace),  and  by  denying  canon-  duties.  He  had  little  influence  in  foreign 
izatioa  to  Loyola,  he  brought  on  a  rupture  countries.  IDs  reign  was  rendered  re- 
mtii  the  Jesuits,  whose  intrigues  he  coun-  markable  by  the  commencement  of  the 
teracied  In  England.  They  were  there-  dispute  with  the  king  of  France,  concern- 
fore  .'luspected  of  having  occasioned  his  ing  the  right  to  dispose  of  benefices  nnd 
death,  w:>ich  took  place  March  5,  1605.  church  lands,  which  was  claimed  by  that 
Clement,  in  ?KI2,  caused  a  second  edition  monarch,  and  had  serious  consequences 
of  the  Vulgate  of  pope  Sixtus  V  to  be  under  IiUiocent  XI.  He  was  an  enemy 
prepared,  with  mtiterial  alterations.  His  to  the  diffliaon  of  leammg,  and  prDhil>- 
crcduli^  was  abused  by  an  impostor,  who  ited  many  usefiil  writings.  The  festivities 
pretended  to  iiring  an  offer  of  submission  of  the  jubilee,  wliich  he  celebrated  in 
to  tlie  papal  see  nam  the  patriarch  of  Al-  1675,  were  increased  by  the  presence  of 
exandria ;  and  he  was  unsuccessful  in  an  queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  He  refused 
attemjit  to  uitite  tiie  Christians  of  St.  to  countenance  a  league  of  Russia  and 
Thomas  (q.  v.),  in  the  East  Indies,  with  other  Christian  monarclis  against  Turkey. 
the  Roman  CeOtoUc  church-  His  deatti,  which  took  place  July  22, 1676, 

Ckmeiit  Z7C  (Julius  Ros[n^ioed),  bom  at  was  regretted  only  by  his  relations. 
Pistoia,  in  1600,  was,  for  11  years,  nuncio  to  Cleme-st  XI  (John  Francis  Albani), 
Spain,intheservice  of  the  papal  court,and  bomatUrhino,  July  23, 1649,  became  car- 
cardinal  and  secretary  of  state  under  Alex-  dinal  in  1690,  and  was  distinguished  by  his 
ander  VII.  Hewaselectedpope  Juac20,  knowledge  of  business  and  enterprisuig 
1667,  distinguished  himsell^  by  his  wisdom  spirit— qualities  peculiarly  valuable  in  a 
and  mild  and  benevolent  spirit,  amongst  ruler  during  a  period  of  great  political 
the  popes  of  his  century,  Hecndeavored  perplexity,  occasioned  by  the  dieted 
to  improve  the  finances  of  the  Roman  succesaon  in  Spain.  He  was  accordingly 
got^niment;  secularized  the  possessions  of  elected  pope  by  one  party  to  the  dispute, 
several  ecclesiastical  orders  (the  canons  of  Nov,  23,  1700.  Rome  had  cause  to  re- 
St.  Gregory,  in  Alga,  at  Venice ;  the  Jesu-    joice  that  he  showed  hiipeelf  an  enemy  to 
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nepotism,  and  succeeded  in  his  severe  from  Sicily,  and  looked  to  him  for  aid  as 

regulations  against  the  privileges  claimed  martyrs  in  his  cause.    None  but  the  Eng- 

by  foreign  ambassadors  for  the  quarter  of  lish    prelender,  whom   he  supported  in 

riio   ciQ"  in  which  they  resided,  on  the  Rome  from  the  year  1717,  and  ihe  king 

groimd  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  of  Portugal,  for  vrhom  he  established  a 

inreign  territory.    In  the  government  of  patriarchate  in  Li^ion,  were  sincerely  de- 

the  church,  and  in  the  management  of  voted  to  him.     In  the  government  of  the 

foreign  affllrs,  he  evinced  more  passion-  States  of  the  Church,  he  proved  himself 

ate  violence  than   actual   courage ;  and,  well  disposed.     He  enriched  the  library 

ivith  a  striking  vr&nt  of  politico!  taci,  more  of  ih^  Vatieoa  with  Oriental  manuscripts, 

obstinacy  and  prejudice  than  decision  of  and  by  the  addition  of  his  private  library, 

character.    He  re^sted  in  vain  the  crea-  In  Bologna,  he  founded  an  academy  of 

don  of  the  royal  dignity  in  Prussia,  and  his  the  line  arts,  and  was  a  general  fiiend  end 

partiality  to  the  Bourbons,  in  the  Spanish  patron  of  science.     He  was  hunself  versed 

war   of  succession,  proved   injurious   to  in  theology,  and  occaaonally  preached  at 

him,   particularly  as  he   gave  the  impe-  St  Peter's  church.    He  died  of  an  illness 

rial  court  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  occasioned  by  excessive    indulgence   in 

Henotonlyrefused  the  request  of  the  em-  confectionary,  March  19, 1721.    This  pope 

giror  Joseph  to  acknowledge  his  brother  lived  at  a  lime  when  the  decline  of  the 
harles  in  Spain,  but  likewise  protested  papal  authority  was  becoming  evident, 
ag^nst  the  imperial  right  of  the  tiret  bull,  Clement  XII  (Laurcntius  Corsini),  a 
viz.  the  right  cMmed  by  the  emperors,  on  nativeof  Florence, ivas  bom  April  7, 165^ 
theiraccession'tOthethrone,ofpreBenting  and  created  pope  July  12,  1730.  His  re- 
candidates  on  the  fiist  vacancies  which  lations  with  the  Catholic  powers  were 
occurred  in  the  eccieaastici !  establish-  attended  with  as  much  trouble  and  vexa- 
menls  of  Gennajiy,  called  Stijla:  Neither  tion  as  tliose  oi  his  predecessor.  He  was 
threats  of  excommunication  nor  prepara-  forced  to  bestow  on  the  infant  of  Spain, 
tions  for  war  prevented  the  imperial  only  eight  years  of  age,  the  cardinal's  hat 
troops  from  entering  the  States  of  the  and  the  archbisb  ipric  of  Toledo ;  to  sub- 
Church  and  gan'isoiiing  Comacchio.  mit  to  the  levying  of  troops  by  the  Span- 
Clement  was  compelled,  in  1709,  to  cede  iards  in  the  Slates  of  the  Church,  and, 
Comacchio  to  the  emperor,  to  dismiss  after  a  commotion  thereby  created,  to  ad- 
.5000  of  his  troops,  to  grant  to  ihe  imperial  mit  a  Spanish  garrison  into  hiadomii-ions, 
troops  a  free  passage  to  Naples,  and  to  and  to  allow  Parma,  long  a  papal  fief,  to 
acknowledgeCharlesIIIaskingofSpain.  pass,  first  to  an  uifent  and  then  to  the 
He  was  thus  completely  separated  fiiim  German  emperor,  without  gaining  any 
Philip  V  of  Sptun,  who,  for  some  years,  thing  by  his  submission  but  K-me  ad- 
gave  up  alt  connexion  with  Rome.  He  Ttintageous  reservations  in  the  canciyrdat 
effected  nothing  by  his  protestation  against  made  with  Spain,  1737.  Ke  had  a  dis- 
the  peace  of  Alcranatadt  and  the  election  pute  with  Venice  concerning  the  prii-i- 
of  king  StanidauB,  and  his  nuncio  was  lege  claimed  by  the  anM>aesadois,  of  hav- 
iiot  admitted  to  the  deliberations  which  ing  their  quarter  of  the  city  exempt  from 
resulted  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Ingrati-  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  government, 
tude  and  vexation  were  his  rewards  from  and  at  last  submitted.  Nor  was  his  oppo- 
tlie  Jesuits,  as  well  as  from  the  Bourbons,  siiion  to  the  royal  right  of  patronage  over 
\Vhilst  in  China,  the  Jesuits  bade  dcti-  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Savoy  more 
ance  to  his  prohibition  of  introducing  effectual,  notwithstancKiig  his  threat  of 
heathen  forms  into  Christian  woiship,  ill-  excommunicating  the  king.  He  did  not 
treated  his  envoys,  and  finally  compelled  even  succeed  in  obtaining  the  little  repub- 
himtocomplywnhtheirwishes:  theyled  lie  9t  Marino,  Convinced  tiiat  he  could 
him,  from  a  spirit  of  revenge  towards  the  gain  nothing  from  the  Catholics,  Clement 
Jansenists  in  France,  into  measures  inju-  bent  his  thoughts  seriously  to  the  conver- 
rious  to  the  church  and  the  papal  author-  sion  of  herefcs,  and  therefore  omitted  the 
iiy.  (See  UnigtMUtu.)  Clement  entered  anmtal  proctemation  of  the  bull  In  wena 
into  a  contest,  in  1713,  respecting  the  DominL  Another  bull,  in  which,  unac- 
rights  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  in  church  quainted  with  the  particular  circumstances 
affiurs,  which  neither  his  abolishment  of  of  the  case,  he  promised  the  Protestants 
the  privilege  nor  his  escommunication  in  Saxony  to  leave  them  the  property  of 
of  Sicily  could  terminate,  and  he  was  at  the  church,  which  had  been  seculanzed 
1^  compelled  to  yield,  on  account  of  the  during  the  reformation,  if  they  would  he- 
burdensome  obligation  of  supporting  the  come  Cwholics,  like  their  elector,  only 
many  priests  and  monks  who  had  fled  exposed  hina  to  ridicule.    His  preachers 
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of  repentance  in  Silc^a  itiade  no  impres-  and  died  in  the  midst  of  contentiMts, 
sion  on  the  Protestants.  The  submission  Feb.  2,  1769.  He  w»s  a  weak  desp  nd 
of  the  patriarch  in  Constantinople  Was  ing  old  man,  whose  untimely  zeal  ga  nfil 
prevented  hy  the  Greeks,  and  the  gratifi-  the  appearance. of  enei^  onh  bv  tte  \i 
cation  of  tfae  sanguine  hopes  of  the  pope  lent  measures  of  his  two  cout  sellor* 
was  limited  to  the  converaion  of  a  prince  Clemest  XIV  (Giovanni  Vim^nzo  An- 
of  Morocco,  whom  be  then  had  to  main-  tonio  Ganganelli),  son  of  a  physician,  bom 
tmn,  and  of  a  Swedish  count  Bielke,  at  Sl  Arcangeio,  near  Kimini,  in  1703, 
whom  he  made  Roman  senator.  He  entered  the  order  of  Minorites  in  his  18ib 
provided  for  future  eonver^ons  by  insti-  year,  studied  philosophy  and  theology, 
tuting  an  ecclesiasticfd  seminary  for  youiig  soon  became  a  teaclier  tliinsel^  and  gained 
Greeks  in  Calabria,  which  was  named,  the  affeclioii  and  esteem  of  hjB  pupils. 
after  him,  theComnuut  ieminaru.  He  He  instilled  into  them  exalted  sentiments 
improved  the  police  of  Some,  by  abohsh-  and  feelings,  and  endeavored  to  free  (hem 
ing  the  asylums,  and  by  prohibiting  arti-  fiom  all  monkish  habits  and  narrow- 
clesofluxury;  supported  the  pawn-house;  minded  ideas.  The  keen-sighted  Bene- 
erected  a  foundling  hospital,  and  buildings  diet  XIV,  we  are  told,  once  liud  his  hand 
fertile  embellishment  of  Rome;  collectwi  on  Ganganelli's  head,  and  siud  to  tlie 
statues  in  the  capitol,  and  Oriental  msnu-  general  of  his  order,  "  Take  good  care  of 
scripts  in  the  Vatican  (where,  at  that  time,  this  brotljer;  I  recommend  him  portieu- 
Synac  manuscripts  were  pubBshed),  and  larly  to  your  ehat^."  During  die  ^ov- 
promoted  learning  in  general.  Notwitb-  emment  of  this  pope,  Gangnnelli  obtained 
standing  a  state  lotten',  of  which  he  re-  tlie  important  station  of  coimsellor  of  the 
ceived  the  chief  profits,  and  also  three  holy  see.  Benedict,  who  beheld  in  him 
jubilees  held  dunng  hia  reign,  which  German  phlegm  joined  to  Italian  vivacity, 
yielded  large  sums,  his  nepotism,  hia  love  often  consulted  hinu  ,  "  He  unites,"  he 
of  splendor,  and  hia  iusurioua  habits,  said,  "  solid  jiidgntent  to  deep  knowledge, 
greatly  exceeded  his  means,  and  he  died  and  is  a  thousand  limes  more  modest  than 
m  deln,  Feb.  6, 1740.  an  ignorant  man,  and  as  cheerful  as  if  he 
ClehentXIU  (Charles  Rezzonici>),bom  had  never  lived  ut  retirement."  Clement 
in  1693,  at  Venice,  was  made  pope  July  XIII  bestowed  the  cardinal's  hat  upon 
6, 1758,  by  the  influence  of  the  empress  Gangaiielli ;  but,  great  as  were  his  virtues 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Jesuits.  In  ac-  and  talents,  tliere  was  not  the  most  distant 
knowledgment  of  the  aid  of  the  former,  prospect  of  seeing  him  in  the  chair  of  St. 
he  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  crpoatolic  Peter.  The  freedom  with  which  he  ex- 
majestg,  and  promoted  the  interests  of  the  pressed  himself  on  the  neceaaty  of  sub- 
latter  at  the  expense  of  his  honor  and  mitting  wisely  to  the  will  of  monarchs 
peace.  During  Jiis  government,  they  were  seemed  little  calculated  to  gain  tlie  &vor 
expelled  from  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  of  the  rest  of  tiie  cardinals.  In  the  con- 
Naplea,  Sicilyand  Parma,  and  took  refuge  gregations  of  cardinala,  held  tmder  the  eye 
with  him.  Though  these  fugitives  were  of  the  pope,  relating  to  the  duchies  of 
a  gtieat  burden  to  him,  he  still  favored  Parma  and  Piocenza,  and  to  the  affiiirs  of 
their  order  in  a  p^licular-  bull,  in  1765,  the  Jesuits,  he  gave  his  opinion  so  directly 
without,  however,  being  able  to  prevent  in  opposition  to  the  pope  and  tlie  secre- 
ils  decline.  The  persecution  of  his  favor-  tary  of  slate,  that  his  advice  was  no  longer 
ites  happened  at  a  time  when  he  was  en-  asked.  "  If  the  Roman  court  is  not  to  ue 
gaged  in  disputes  reepectiJig  the  privileges  jwecipitated  from  its  exalted  station,"  he 
of  the  church  in  Parma,  aiid,  by  his  arro-  often  exclaimed,  "it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
gance  towards  the  Bourbons,  had  lost  serve  the  fevor  of  monarchs ;  for  their 
Avignon,  V  jnaisain  and  Benevento ;  when  arms  extend  beyond  dae  bounds  of  their 
his  resersation  of  beneflcea  in  Spain  was  dominions,  and  their  power  I'enehes  over 
rejected,  the  tribute  of  Naples  refused,  and  the  Alps  and  tlie  Pyrenees."  These  sen- 
Gtermony  waa  instructed,  by-Justus  Fe-  timents  were  displeasuig  at  Home,  hut 
bronitis,  respecting  the  limits  of  the  papal  ensured  him  powerful  supporters  on  tlie 
authority.  During  ttiis  period,  too,  Rome  orj;asJon  of  a  vacancy  in  tiie  papal  chair, 
twice  suffered  from  fiunine,  viz.  in  1764  Clement  XIII  died ;  the  conclave  was 
and  1766.  He  Was  governed  entirely  by  violent  and  disunited,  until  the  eloquence 
ins  secretary  ofstate,Torre^giano,  and  the  of  the  cmdinal  Bemis  prevailed,  and  Gan- 
g^neral  of  tlie  Jesuits,  Ricci,  and  even  ganelli  was  proclaimed.  May  19,  1?69, 
ventured,  in  1766,  by  repeating  the  bull  head  of  the  diurch,  although  he  was  not 
fe  ecjia  Domini,  in  a  tbrealenLiig  brief  to  a  bishop.  No  pope,  perhaps,  had  ever 
Parma,  to  irritaLo  all  the  Catholic  courts,  been  elected  under  more  difficult  circum- 
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stances.  Portugal,  which  was  on  ill  of  Sorbon,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims, 
terms  wili  the  holy  see,  wished  to  put  had  been  but  a  abort  lime  a  member  of 
itself  under  the  government  of  a  patriarch;  the  order,  of  Dominicans,  and  was  only 
the  manner  in  wliich  the  duke  of  Parma  25  years  old,  when  the  psrty.spirit  of  the 
had  been  d-ealed  had  displeased  the  kings  League  (q.  v.)  instigated  the  weob-headed 
of  Franee,  Sp^  and  Naples ;  Venice  enthuraast  to  assassihate  the  kiog,  (See 
was  determined  to  reform  the  ecclesiasti-  fleray  III.) .  His  prior,  Bourgoing,  in  par- 
ed Mders  without  the  pope's  inCerpoation;  ticuiar,  to  whom  he  confided  his  project, 
Poland  was  endeavoring  to  ieduc«  the  encouraged  him,  and  exhorted  him  to 
papal  authority ;  even  the  Bomans  mur-  pray  and  feat,  that  the  will  of  God 
mured.  Clement  began  bis  reign  wiOi  might  be  made  knoivn  to  him.  It  is  said 
laboring  to  recondle  the  monarchs ;  sent  that  a  nocturnal  voice,  which  he  was 
a  nuncio  to  lishon ;  suppressed  the  bull  made  to  hear.called  upon  him  to  free  his 
In  eana  Donttiu,  which  had  incensed  the  country  from  the  ^rant.  The  duchess  of 
boEenlates,  and  negotiated  with  Spain  and  Montpenaier,  sister  of  the  Guises  (see 
Fiance.  When  called  on  to  abohsh  the  -GuSse,  Henry),  is  accused  of  having  con- 
. Older  of  the  Jesuits,  he  wrole,,"I  am  the  firmed  iim  in  his  determination,  and  of 
father  of  all  believeis,  and  particularly  of  having  encouraged  him  by  the  assurance 
.eccleaastics.  I  dare  not  dissolve  a  dis-  that,  if  he  escaped,  he  should  be  rased  to 
tinguishedordervrithoutreasonaiojustifi'  the  cardinalship  by  the  pope,  and  if  he 
the  act  before  God  and  posterity."  Fi-  perished,  he.  should  be  placed  amongst 
Daily,  after  several  years  of  negotiation,  Hie  saints.  The  enthusiast  repaired,  in 
he  issued  the  famous  brief,  July  21,  July,  1589,  from  Paris  to  Sl  Cloud,  where 
l773,teimedDomimistaiRedemlt>rftoster,  the  king  resided.  The  pnmreur-g6n^ 
.which  abdished  tlie  order.  But  from  to  whom  he-  was  conducted,  suspected 
that  time  he  led  a  life  of  anxiety,  fear  and  -him,  and  caused  him  to  be  vratched  at 
repentance;  his  strengtli  declined.  "I  am  night,  when  he  was  discovered  fcst  asleep, 
-going  into  elemitv,"  he  said,  "  and  I  know  wiili  the  place  treating  of  tlie  murder  of 
fliecause."  He  died  Sept. 22, 1774.  The  .Holofemea  by  Juditii  lying  open  in  the 
words  of  tlie  pope  gave  rise  lo  suspicions  breviary  before  him.  The  following 
of  hia  having  been  poisoned ;  which  were  -morning,  he  was  brought  before  die  king, 
the  more  readily  admitted  as  the.  pope  and  pretended  to  be  the  bearer  of  impor- 
-lumself  countenanced  them  by  taking  an-  tant  despatches  from  Paris ;  but,  whilet 
tidotes.  But  these  suspicions  are  nega-  the  king  was  reading  the  letter  handed 
.tived  by  the  opinion  of  physicians,  and  it  him  by  ihe  tr^tor,  Clement  stabbed  him, 
is  believed  thai  his  saying,  above  quoted,  and  left  the  knife  in  the  wound.  Two 
refere  to  the  grief  be  felt  for  having  yield-  courriere,  Lognac  and  Gnesle,  who  entei- 
ed  to  tiie  wishes  of  the  sovereigns  m  abol-  ed  upon  hearing  the  king  s  cnes,  mstantly 
ishing  the  Jesuits  witiiout  being  convinced  stabbed  the  assassin.  Clements  corpse 
of  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  Carlo  was  placed  on  a  hurdle,  and  drawn  to  the 
Gior^  one  of  his  officers,  honored  the  place  of  execution,  where  it  was  torn  tw 
memfoy  of  his  benefactor  by  erecting  a  four  horses,  and  burnt.  The  wild  mad- 
msrble  monument  to  him  in  tlie  church  ne®  of  part3'-8pirit,of  which  he  wasmado 
•of  tile  apostles  in  Rome,  which  Canova  the  inatrument,  conaidered  him  aa  a  m^- 
esecuted  accordiug  to  a  plan  of  Volpato.  'F-  His  mother,  some  lime  after,  appear- 
Since  Sixtus  V,  no  pope  has  sat  in  the  ing  at  Ptois,  the  monks  exhoMed  the  peo- 
«hair  of  St.  Peter,  who  has  govemeil  with  pie  to.go  to.meet  the  holy  mother  ol  the 
more  wisdom  and  independence.  Clem-  saint  His  "-age  vras  placed  on  the 
.«nt  was  distinguished  for  bis  enlightened  allare,  and  the  earUi  vi/hich  had  drank  hia 
spirit,  pohtical  sagacity  and  enicKdon,  ex-  blood  at  St.  Cloud  was  collected.  Even 
cellence  of  character,  finrniess  and  activ-  the  pope  Sistus  V  pronounced  the  eulogy 
ity.  He  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  of  the  assassin  in  the  assembly  of  tiie  car- 
sciences,  and  the  founder  of  the  Museo  dinals,  and  compared  him  to  Judith  and 
CfemeniiTM),  a  great  ornament  of  the  Vati-    Eleazar. 

j-an  *  Clemesti,  Muzio ;  one  of  the  greatest 

Clement,  Jacques,  the  assassin  of  Hen-  performers  and  composers  for  the  piano- 
ly  HI,  king  of  France,  bom  at  the  village  fiTte  now  living,  and  the  only  distinguish- 
ed performer  on  this  instrument,  among 
•  Tho  dorj  ihai  the  proper  name  of  GanganflUi  the  Italians,  who  can  be  opposed  to  Bach. 
jra3JohnGoiiftiedI.sjigejihaihewBsbori.Oci,33,  rpj,g  French  have  called  him,  in  jest,  thH 
ft2fouif^™7i™  Jwi"g'LnPSS,':;i^  ofwh«  pop<ioftlulit.ir;gpia,u>-fiHeptagers,pa.niy 
badbecomeofhini.ia  By  no  means  proved.  on  account  of  his  age,  and  partly  from 
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his  iiaving  been  the  instructcr  of  many  player  Zeuner  followed  him  to  Beriin  and 
difdjiguiabed  perfbrmers  of  the  present  Dresden.  From  Dresden,  he  was  accom- 
(feneration  (Cramer,  Field,  &c,),  end  the  piuiied  by  Klengel  the  organist,  who  waa 
lounder  of  tt  new  school.  He  was  bom  anxious  to  improve  under  bis  care.  At 
in  Rome,  in  1752.  His  fether,  a  silver-  Berlin,  Clementi  married  his  second  wife, 
aniith,  waa  himself  fond  of  music,  and  whom  he  took  with  him  into  Italy,  but 
had  his  son  instructed  as  well  as  his  lost  on  his  return  (o  Berlin.  He  then 
means  allowed,  young  Clementi  showing  went  anew  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the 
pTjat  taleiit  and  inaination  for  this  art,  distinguished  piano-f<ate  performer  and 
Buroni,  one  of  bis  relations,  was  his  first  instructer  Berger,and  afterwards  returned 
master.  In  his  7th  year,  an  organist,  again  to  Vieima.  In  the  following  year, 
Cordicelli,  instructed  him  m  thorough-  ftmily  concerns  carried  biin  to  Rome  and 
base,  and,  in  his  9th  year,  he  passed  an  Milan.  In  the  summer  of  1810,  he  ven- 
ezamination  as  an  organist  He  then  re-  tured,  notwithstanding  ihe  closure  of  the 
jeived  instruction  from  the  fiimous  singer  conimenial  ports,  to  return  to  England, 
Santarelli,  and  from  Carpini,  the  eelebra-  where  he  arrived  safely,  and  married  his 
ted  contrapuntist.  At  this  time,  in  his  third  wife.  In  the  mean  time,  he  contin- 
13th  year,  be  wrote  amass  for  four  voices,  ued  to  compose,  and  wrote  some  grand 
which  was  received  with  great  applause,  ^mphonies  for  the  philharmonic  socie^. 
He  h.id  made  such  progress  in  his  per-  One  of  his  most  valuable  works  is  his 
formance  on  the  piano-forte,  that  an  Eng-  Gradag  ad  Pamatsutn,  which  occupied 
lishmBn,Mr.Beckford,was  anxious  to  take  him  a  long  time.  He  has  Ukevrise  super- 
him  to  England.  The  fatiier  at  len^li  intended  Uie  construction  of  instruments, 
consented,  and  young  Clementi  studied  and  tliis  bu»nesB  has  been  very  hicralive 
at  the  country-seat  of  Mr.  Beeiford,  in  to  him.  He  has  one  of  tlie  principal  mu- 
Dorsetshire,  and  soon  made  himself  mas-  sical  establishments  in  London,  his  instru- 
!er  of  the  English  language.  In  bis  18th  ments  being  highly  esteemed.  In  1820, 
year,  be  far  excelled  ^1  bis  contempora-  be  again  went  to  the  continent,  and  re- 
ries  in  skill  and  expression,  and  published  niained  at  Leipsio  till  Easter  in  1891, 
Ws  C^nM  II,  which  formed  a  new  epoch  where  two  new  symphonies  of  his  were 
in  this  species  of  composition.  It  hasfur-  perfonned.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
nished  the  basis  of  idl  modem  sonatas  for  age,  he  possesses  all  his  former  liveliness 
the  piano-forte,  and  its  amplicity.  and  and  activiQf.  His  compoationa  are  as 
novelty  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  pleasing  as  they  are  thoroughly  correct 
all  connoisseurs  and  amateuis.  After  and  pure  in  their  style.  His  perform- 
leaving  Dorsetshire,  he  was  engaged  as  once  has  great  execution,  and  he  plays 
director  of  the  orchestra  of  the  opera  in  extempore  with  distinguished  abibiy. 
London.  His  tame  increased  rapiclly.  In  Clementines  ;  the  name  ^ven  to  cer- 
tbe  year  1780,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  tain  ordinances  proceeding  from  popes  of 
was  received  with  enthusiasm.  From  the  name  of  Cfcmenf,  chiefly  such  as  were 
thence  he  proceeded,  in  the  summer  of  given  at  the  council  of  Vienne,  in  1311, 
1761,  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  ac-  by  Clement  V  (q.  v.),  and  which  form  a 
quainted  with  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  part  of  the  corptis  jnris  eanomd.  (See 
.plaved   before    the   emperor   Joseph   II    Canon  Law.) 

with  the  former.  He  likewise  publish-  Cleobis  and  Bito.v.  Herodotus  relates 
ed  several  compoations.  In  1/84,  he  att  affecting  stoiy  of  these  two  youths,  the 
repeated  his  viKt  to  Paris,  but,  after  sOnsof  Cydippe,  cbief-priestess  of  Junoat 
tliai,  remained  in  England  IJII  1802. —  Argos.  Atuie  H«™(cr,  a  feast  in  honor  of 
The  loss  which  he  sustained  from  tlie  Juno,  it  was  customary  for  the  chief- 
failure  of  a  lar^  commercial  establish-  priestess  to  be  drawn  by  two  white  oxen. 
ment  induced  him  to  pve  lessons  in  mu-  On  one  occasion,  the  procession  had  al- 
sic  for  a  time.  In  lus  leisure  hours,  he  ready  begun  to  move,  and  the  oxen  had 
occupied  himself  ynth  playing  on  the  not  arriveil ;  upon  which  Cleobis  and  Bi- 
piano-foite,  and  the  improvement  of  tliis  ton  drew  the  chariot  of  their  mother,  for 
instrument.  He  had  ^[»«viously  published  the  distance  of  45  stadia,  up  the  mountain 
bis  famous  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  where  llie  temple  of  Juno  stood.  The 
riano-fofte  Playing.  In  the  year  ISO,  people  applauded,  and  the  mother  was  so 
he  went  to  Paris,  for  the  tliird  time,  w6th  aifecied  by  this  instance  of  filial  affection. 
Ills  scholar  Field ;  fiiim  thence  to  Vienna  tliat  slie  begged  the  ^ddess  to  grant  her 
and  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  Field  re-  sons  the  b^  gifl  which  could  be  confer- 
tnained.  Clementi  was  universally  ad-  red  on  mortals.  WhUe  the  youths  were 
inired.    From  Petereburg,  tlie  piano-forte    yet  in  the  temple,  a  soft  sleep  fell  upon 
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them,  and  they  never  awoke.     [Herodot.  of  their  father,  and  were  placed  under  the 

1 31.)    The  Ar^ves  placed  the  statues  of  guardianship   of  Polhinus  and  AehiUeM, 

Cleobis  and  Blton  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  who  deprived  Cleopatra  of  her  share  in 

and  in  a  temple  at  Argolis  the3'  were  rep-  the  government.     She  went  lo  Syria,  and 

resented   drawing  the    chariot    of  their  waa  forming  plans  for  obtaining  her  rights 

mother,    [Pmisem.  ii,  20.)  by  fofc^  when  Cssar  (q.  v.)  came  to  Al- 

Cleobclcs;  oneof  the  setien  uiiaeHieii,  exandria,  and,  captis-ated  with  her  youth- 

as  they  were  called ;  a  native  of  Lindus,  ful  cliarms,  seconded  her  claims ;    and 

or,  according  to  some,  of  Rhodes,  or  Ca-  thongh  the  people  of  Alexandria  were 

ria.    He  travelled  to  Egypt  to  learn  wis-  eicited  to  a  revolt  by  the   ajis  of  her 

doni,  like  many  of  the  sagea  of  Greece,  brother,  Ceesar  succeeded  in   pacifying 

He  was  king  of  Rlimles,  and  was  sue-  them,  and  procured  Cleopatra  her  share 

ceeded  on  die  throne  by  hia  daughter  of  the  ihrone.    But  Potliinus  stirred  up  a 

Cleobulina.     Several  of  his  sayings  are  second  revolt,  upon  which  the  Alexauori' 

extant  an  war  commenced,  in  which  the  elder 

Cleombrotce  ;  son  of  Pausanias,  king  Ptolemy  losing  hi»  lile.  Ceesar  proclaimed 

of  Sparla.     During  his  reign   began  tlie  Cleopati-a  queen  of  Egypt ;  but  she  was 

Theuan  war,  in   which  he  commanded  compelled  to  take  her  brotlier,  the  young- 

the  Spartans  against  Epaminoudas  and  er  Piolemy,  who  was  only  II  yeais  old, 

PelopKlas.    He  was  lulled  in  the  battle  of  as  her  husband  and  colleague    on    the 

Leuctra,   which  happened    July  8,  371  throne.     Cfesar  continued  some  time  at 

B.  C,  according  to  the  Julian  calendcu:.  Cleopatra's  court,  and  had  a  sou  by  her 

(See  Epaanaum&is.]  named  Ctesarion.    A^r  Ctesar's  depart- 

Cleouemes  ;  the  name  of  three  kings  ure,  she  governed  undisturbed.    Sbe  sub- 

of  Sparta,    the    most    distinguished    of  sequenlly  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  where 

whom  is  Cleomenes  HI,  son  of  Leonidas.  Cresar   received   her   magnificently,  and 

He  intended  to  reform  Sparta,  and  to  re-  erected  a  statue  to  her,  next  to  the  statue 

store  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  after  of  Venus,  in   the  temple  consecrated  to 

theexample  of  A^his brother, who iiad  that  deity.    This  act,  however,   excited 

lost  his  life  in  a  similar  attempt     Cleoni-  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and  Cleopa- 

enes    distinguished    himself   in   a  war  tra  soon  returned  to  her  own  dominions, 

against   Che   Achiepis,   commanded   by  When  her  brother,  at  the  age  of  14,  de- 

Aratus.    Returning  to  Sparta  with  a  part  manded   liis  shore    ui    tiie   govenunent, 

of  the  army,  he  put  to  aeath  the  ephori,  Cleopatra  poisoned  hitn,  and  remained 

made  a  new  division  of  lands,  and  iutro-  sole  possessor  of  the  regid  power.    Dur- 

duced  again  the  old  Spartan  system  of  ing  tlie  civil  war  in  Rome,  she  took  the. 

education,  made  his  brotner  his  colleague,  part  of  the  triumvirs,  and,  after  the  battle 

and  provided  that  in  jlilure  two  kiugs  of  Fbihppt,  she  sailed  to  join  Antony  at 

should  always  ^t  on  the  throne  of  Si>ar[a.  Tarsus.     She  was  then  35  years  old,  and 

He    lived    very    simply,    was   just    oud  combined  with  extraoi'dinary  beau^  great 

fiiendly  towards  every  body.     He  treated,  wit  and  the  liighest  elegance  of  manners, 

his  enemies  with  generosity ;  for  instance.  She  aj)peared  m  a  magnificently  decorat- 

the  Achseans,  who  had  begun  a  new  war  ed  ship,  under  a  golden  canopy,  arrayed 

and  were  conquered.    He  showed  him-  as  Venus,  surrounded  by  beautiful  hoys 

self  an  able  general,  in  a  war  against  the  and  gii^s,  who  represented  Cupida  and 

Macedonians  anil  Acheeans  united,  but,  at  Graces.    Her  meeting  with  Antony  was 

last,  lost  the  important  battle  of  Sellasia.  attended  by  the  most  splendid  festivals. 

Cleomenes  tied  to  Egvpt,  where  he  was  After  having  accompanied  him  to  Tyre, 

supported  by  Ptolemy  Euergetcs,  but  his  she  returned  to  Egypt    Antony  followed 

son  Ptolemy  Fhibpator  kept  Cleomenes  her,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  ex- 

in  confinement;  upon  which  he  and  IS  travagant    pleasures.     She    occomp^ied 

fi;llow-priE*oners  killed  each  other.     With  him  on  his  march  agtunst  tlie  Pmhians, 

Cleomenes  expired  tbe  race  of  the  Herac-  and,  when  he  parted  from  her  ou  the  Eu- 

lidte   which  had  sat  on  the   throne   of  ]>hrates,   he    bestowed    Cyrene,   Cyprus, 

Sparta.  Coblesyria,  Phcenicia,  Cilicia  and  Crete  on 

Cleon,    (See  Pmehs.)  Ji*,  to  which  he  added  part  of  Judea  and 

Cleopatra.     Amongst  several  Egyp-  Arabia,  at  her  request     After  this,  Antony 

tian  princesses  of  this  name,  the  most  re-  conquered  Armenia,  returned  triumj'haut- 

nowned  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ptole-  ly  to  Egypt,  and  made  his  three  sons  by 

my  Auletes,  wife  (o  his  eldest  son  Ptolemy,  Cleopatra,  and  also  Ctesarion,  kings.  Now 

with  whom  she   shared  t'-  -' '^    -- "  ■'-  •■- '"  •"*—"-' — 

Egypt    Both  were  minois 
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ly  against  his  adversary,  Antony  lost  a  speaking  too  long,  a  particular  ^period  was 
whole  year  in  festivals  and  amiiBements  assigned  to  them,  to  be  deteiimned  iiy  the 
with  Cleopatra  at  Ephesue,  Samos  and  clepsydra,aiid,iiiGreece,ftn  iV^upwasaji- 
Athens,  and  at  last  deiemiined  to  decide  pointed  to  watch  the  inEtrument  and  lb 
the  contest  by  a  naval  battle.  At  Actium  prevent  fraud.  If  tlie  laws,  quoted  by  the 
(q.  V.)  the  fleets  met.  Cleopatra,  who  had  advocate,  were  read,  the  clepsydra  was 
brought  Antony  a  reintbrcemeDt  of  (10  stopped  [aquam,  susfinfre).  Sometimes 
vessas,  suddenly  took  to  flight,  and  tkua  advocates  petitioned  for  more  time;  hence 
caused  the  defeat  of  her.  party ;  for  Anto-  the  expression,  dare  or  pelere  plures  depsy- 
ny,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  frenz  d  as  ax  lepsjufras  ckpsydris  addere.  Pom- 
immediately  followed  her.  They  fled  o  pe  m  his  third  consulate,  introduced 
Egypt,  and  declared  to  Octaviua  la  f  the  e  mstruments  into  the  Roman  courts. 
Egypt  were  left  to  Cleopatra's  children  They  were  also  used  for  domestic  pur- 
tbey  would  thenceforth  live  in  retiren  ent.  poses,  The  hordogm  ei:  aqua  was  of  a 
But  Ociavitis  demanded  Antraiy'a  death  o  e  amhcial  construction. 
and  advanced  towards  Atexendiia,  wl  h  Clerfait  (Francis  Sebastian  Charles 
Antonyhastenedtodefend.  Cleopatra  de  Joseph  1  Croix),  count  of,  an  Austrian 
termmed  to  bum  herself  with  ell  he  reaa-  eeneral,  bom  m  1733,  in  the  castle  of 
ures,  but  Octaviua  paciiied  her  by  pn  a  e  Bru  lie  ear  Binche,  in  Haiiiault,  distin- 
messogea.  These  communications,  h  v  gu  h  d  I  imself  in  the  seven  years'  war, 
ever, did  not  remtun concealed fron  An  o-  [art  la  ly  indiebattlesof  Prague,lJBsa, 
ny,  who,  supposing  Cleopatra  treache  o  s.  Ho  bkrchen  and  Liegnitz,  and  was  among 
hastened  tolier,  to  avenge  himself  by  1  er  be  tus  who  receii-ed  the  order  of  Blaria 
death.  She,  however,  escaped,  and  ook  Theresa,  n  1757.  During  the  insurrection 
refiige  in  the  monument  destined  for  h  m  the  Netherlands,  in  1787,  he  rejected 
sepmchre,  whidi  she  had  erected  near  e  rj  p  posal  to  betray  the  cause  of  Jo- 
tiietemple  of  Isis,  and  caused  the  epcrt  seil  II  In  1788  and  1789,  he  fought 
of  her  suicide  to  be  cumulated.  A  o  v  a^a  n  the  Turks  as  lieutenant-general 
now  threw  himself  upon  his  swcrd,h  field  ar-hal,  and  received  the  appoint- 
before  he  expired  was  mformed  tlia  <.^le  of  general  of  the  artillery,  and  the 
opatra  was  still  living,  upon  which  he  grand  croesofthe  orderofMaiia  Theresa, 
caused  liimself  to  be  carried  into  her  in  1790.  In  1799,  he  commanded  an  aimy 
presence,  and  breathed  his  last  in  ber  of  10,000  men  in  ttie  Netlierlands,  and  l<st 
arms.  Oelavius  succeeded  in  getting  theGuiiousbattleof Jemappes,noleeshon- 
Cleopaira  into  his  power,  who  still  hoped  orable  to  the  vanquished  than  to  the  victor. 
to  subdue  him  by  her  charms ;  but  her  His  subsequent  retreat  towards  tlie  Rhine, 
ails  were  unavailing,  and,  becoming  aware  wifli  a  handful  of  followers,  closely  pursu- 
that  her  life  was  spared  only  that  she  might  ed  by  the  enemy,  added  much  lo  his  repu- 
gracc  tho  conqueror's  tiiumph,  she-  deter-  tation.  Ho  gained  advantages  over  the 
mined  to  escape  this  ignominy  by  a  vol-  Frenehat  Nerwinden,  Quievrain,FamBiB, 
untary  death.  She  oi'dered  a  splendid  Le  Quesnoi,  &c.  In  1794,  he  was  op- 
feast  to  be  prepared,  desired  her  attend-  posed  to  Pichegni  m  West  Flanders,  and 
ants  lo  leave  her,  and  put  an  asp,  which  yielded  to  superior  force  only  after  seven 
a  faithful  servant  had  brought  her,  con-  well-contested  combats.  In  1795,  he  re- 
cealed  amongst  flowers,  on  her  arm,  tlie  ceived  the  baton  of  field-marshal,  and  the 
bite  of  which  caused  her  death  almost  supreme  command  of  the  ini|)erial  troojis 
immediately  (B.  C.  30).  Octavjus,  m  his  on  the  Rhine,  He  afterwards  resigned  his 
triumphal  procession,  had  a  portrait  of  command  to  the  archduke  Charles,  became 
the  queen,  with  a  serpent  on  her  arm,  a  member  of  the  Austrian  council  of  war, 
carried  before  hun.  Her  body  was  inter-  and  died  at  Vienna,  in  1798,  where  a  su- 
red  near  that  of  Antony.  At  the  time  of  perb  monument  was  erected  to  him  by  the 
her  deatli,  she  was  39  years  old,  and  had  dty.  Cleriaj't  united  vrith  the  talents  of  a 
reigned  33  yeais.  general  ell  the  qualities  of  a  jtood  citizen, 
Clepsydra  (Greek,  KX^i'Lipa,  from  tXiir™,  and  of  an  excellent  man.  His  tenantry 
1  steal,  and  Ui.p  vrater)  was  the  name  of  found  in  hijn  the  mildest  master.  His 
an  inslrument  intended  to  measure  time  purse  was  always  open  to  those  of  his 
by  the  falling  of  drops  of  water,  and  not  dependents  who  needed  and  deserved. 
unlike  our  hour-glasses.  The  len^  of  his  assistance :  and  all  the  obligations 
time  which  it  measured  was  not  uniform,  which  they  had  given  him  for  repayment, 
{Plm.  Ep.  ii.  Hi)  They  were  an  impor-  he  burned  on  the  day  before  his  death, 
lant  instrument  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  He  was  simple  in  his  drera,  but,  when  en- 
BQurts,     To   prevent  the   lawyers    from     gaged  against  the  enemy,  he  was  never 
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Been  otherwiBe  than  in  hbfti]lunifom),8iui  isliiiigtowri,  important  from  its  situation  at 

with  the  badges  of  liie  orders  to  whkh  he  the  termination  of  ttie  Ohio  canal,  and 

belonged.     "  The  day  of  battle,"  he  said,  from  its  connexion  with  the  steam-boat 

"  is  tlio  day  of  honor  to  the  warrior.'?       :  aavi^ion.ftoin  JBufialo,  and  isone  of  the 

Cj^rcv  (fix)ni  the  Latin  cUnis,  derived  most  cozisidentble  commenua)  places  on 

irom  the  Greek  tX^fei,  the  share  or  herit-  lake  Erie..  ■ 

Hge)  signifies  the  body  of  ecclesiaslical  Cij;ves,  .formerly  the  capital  of  the 

persons,  in  contradistinction  to  die  lay-  dukedom  of  Cleves,  now  ihe  chief  place 

WWII,     The  Greek  word  was  applied  in  of  the  Prussian  cbcle  of  ihe  same  name 

this  sen^e,  in  order  to  indicate  tliat  this  (lOSO  square  miles,  with  1210,000  inhabit- 

class  was  to  be  con^dered  as  the  particular  anta),  is  situated   in  a  pleasant  piiun,  a 

inheritance  and  property  ofGod— a  mela-  league  from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is 

phor  taken  fiom  the  Old  Testament.    The  connected  by  a  canal.    The  city  conttuiis 

eUrus  vi^  divided,  in  die  ancient  church,  1000  houses,  with  6000  inhabitants.     It 

into  the  liigh  and  low.    To  the  former  has  matoy  manufactures,  particularly  of 

belonged  the  bishops,  presbyters  and  dea-  wool,  cotton  and  silk.    The  iron  sarcopha- 

cons ;  to  the  latter,  nil  the  other  eccleSiaiS-  gus  of  a  prince  Maurice,  of  Nassau-Siegen, 

tied  persons.    The  support  of  the  clergy  buried  here,  is  surrounded  by  Roman  unis, 

in  different  countries  constitutes  an  inter-  inscriptions,  lamps,  &e^  which  are  foiuid 

eating  subject  in  political  economy,  and  in  the .  neighborhood.      Prusaa  acquired 

Las  been  investigated  in  a  work  entitled,  Cleves  as  early  as  1609;  and,  after  it  had 

Remarks  on  the  Consumption  of  tite  Pvidic  changed  masters  several  times,  it  came 

ff^eaUhhilhe  CUrgyof  eueiy SVaHon ;  Lon-  again  into  the  posseeaion  of  this  govem- 

don,  18^  2d  ed.  (See  Ckvrdi,  and  Ikdi~  ment.    It  is  now  a  strong  fortress,  lying  on 

miMicalEstcMislmeiits.)  WhenaCalholic  the  small  river  Kerraisdal,  over  against 

priest  receives  the  tonsure,  he  repeats  a  part  tlie  Netiierlands.     Tlie  German  dialect 

ofthe  16th  psalm,  "The  Lord  is  Ihe  portion  ^loken  here  much  resembles  tlie  Dutch. 

ofmine  inheritance,"  &c    The  Catholic  Ci.iii;sTsjiDsndeiitRpme,.werecitizena 

clerOTman,  according  to  tho  doctrine  of  of  the  lower  ranks,  who  chose  a  pan«n 

the  Roman  church,  is  endowed,  in  his  fxom  the  higher  classes,  whose  duty  it  wafl 

Epiiitual  character,   with   a   supernatural  to  assist  tliem  in  legal  cases,  to  take  a  pa- 

^wer,  which  distinguishes  him  essentially  temal  care  of  them,  and  to  provide  for 

ftora  the  layman,  as  tiie  power  to  forgive  their  security..   The  chents,  on  the  otiier 

ans,  and  to  consecrate  ^e  bread,  so  as  to  hand,  were  obliged  to  portion  tiie  daugh- 

convert  it  into  the  real  body  of  Christ,  &c.  ters  of  tiiepatron,  ifhe  hadnot  sufficient 

Clergy,  Benefit  of,    (tJeeBen^o/  fortune;  to  ransom  him,  if  taken  prisoner 

Clergy.)  and  to  vote  for  him,  if  he  was  candidate 

CtERE,  John,  of  Eldin;  the  inventor  of  for  an  office.  Clients  and  patrons  were 
the  modem  British  system  of  naval  tac-  under  mutual  obligation  not  to  accuse  each 
tics,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  other,  not  to  bear  witness  against  each 
was  a  country  gentienian,  not  acquainted  oriier,  and,  in  general,  not  to  do  one  an- 
witli  navigation.  In  1779,  he  imparted  other  any  iniury.  Romulus,  who  had 
to  his  friends  his  new  system  of  hreak-  eslalilished  this  relation,  in  order  to  unite 
ing  through  the  line  of  the  enemj".  Lord  more  firmly  the. patriciansand  plebeians, 
Rodney  first  made  use  of  it,  in  hia  victory  made  a  law  tiiat  he  who  had  omitted  his 
of  April  12, 17S,  over  tiie  French,  undw  duty  as  client  op  patron  might  be  slain  1^ 
Se  GrBBse,  between  Dominica  and  Les  any  body.  During  a  period  of  600  yeare, 
Saintes.  Since  then.  Clerk's  principles  no  instance  was  known  of  a  disagreement 
have  been  applied  by  all  the  English  ad-  benveen  the  clients  and  patrons.  This 
mirals,  and  lords  Howe,  St-  Vincent,  Dun-  relation  continued  till  the  time  of  tlie  em- 
can  and  Nelson  owe  to  them  their  most  jjerors.  It  is  certainly  among  the  most 
Kgnal  victories.  (See  Playfair's  Memmr,  iiit«*esting  and  curious  which  history 
in  tiifl  TVonmKtioTW  of  the  BoytA  Sockly  of  mentions,  and  must  be  considered  as  one 
Eflmbm^k,  ,voL  ii^,  p.  1 ;  also  the  article  ofthe  first  attempts  at  a  regular  govern- 
Mval  zWira.)  ment ;  as  the  transition  from  a  patiiarchal 
,  Clevelarr;  apost-towaofOhio,  and  state,  in  which  fiunily  relations  are  pre- 
capital  of  Ctiy^oga  county,  on  Ifdte  Erie,  dominant,  to  a  well-developed  politlcoi 
at  the  nioutii  of  the  Cuyahoga,  at  the  point  System,  securing  the  rights  and  mdepen- 
where  the  Ohio  canal  reaches  lake  Erie,  denceof  thein<£vidual. — In  modern  times^ 
60  miles  E.  of  Sandusky,  180  W.S.W.  tiiewordcfient  isusedforapattytoalaw 
of  Buffalo,  160  N.  E.  of  Columbus ;  lon,  stiit,  who  lias  put  his  cause  into  the  huuda 
81°  46'  W. ;  lat  41°  31'  N.    It  is  a  flour-  of  a  lawyer. 
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CUFrottD,  George,   the  fliird   earl  of  intended  to  represent      The  three  cKffs 

Cumberland  of  (bnt  family,  raninent  both  now  in  use,  viz.,  the  F,  or  basa  cliff,  the 

for  his  Uteraiy  and  military  abilities,  was  -C,  or  tenor-cliff,  and  the  G,  or  treble  cliff, 

bom  in  Westmoreland,  in  1553.    He  stud-  by  the  several  situations  given  them  on 

Jed  at  Pelerhouse  in  Cambridge.      His  the  slave,  furnish  us  with  the  means  of 

attention,  at  this  period,  was  principally  expressing^  all  the  notes  within  the  usual 

directed  to  mathenialics  and  navigation,  compass  of  execution,  both  in  vocal  and 

in  both  which  he  became  a  great  probcient.  instrumental  muEic,  without  a   confused 

In  1586,  he  took  part  in  the  trial  of  queen  addition  of  leger  lines,  either  above   or 

Mary  Stuart;  and,  in  the  cotuse  of  the  beneath  the  alave, 

same  year,  sailed  lo  the  coast  of    South  Clifton,  William,  was  the  son  of  a 

America,  having  "uider  his  command  a  wealtljy  mechanic  of  Philadelphia,   and 

small  squadron,  which  sensibly  annoyed  was  bom  iu  that  city  in  1779.     He  early 

the  Ponufiuese  trade  in  that  part  L-f  the  discovered  great  vivacity  and  intelligence, 

world.    Two  years  afterwards,  he  com-  and  a  fondness  for  literature,  but  he  was 

manded  a  ship  in  the  ever  memorable  ac-  brou^t  up  in  the  manners  and  principles 

tion  with  the  "  invincible  armada ;"  and  of  the  stricter  order  of  Quakers,  his  parents 

subsequently  fitted  out,  at  his  own   ex-  being  of  that   sect.     The   rupture  of  a 

pense,  no  fewer  tlian  nine  expedi^ons  to  blood-vessel,  at  the  age  of  19,  debiUtated 

the  Western  Islands  and  the  Spanish  M^n,  his  naturally  feeble  constitution  so  much 

in  oneof  which  he  succeeded  in  capturing  thalhe\VBS  incapacitated  for  business,  and 

a  valuable  plate-ship.     His  skill  in  martial  was  thus  enabled  to  devote  himself  more 

exercises  and   kni^tly  accomplishments  particularly  lo  the  literary   pursuits,  of 

on  shore  was  no  less  distinguished  than  which  he  was  fond.    His  first  effudons, 

his  naval  tacjics ;  and  queen  Elizabeth,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  appeared  in  the 

with  whom  he  was  in  great  fevor,  not  only  newspapers,  and  other  fugitive  pubKca- 

appouited  him  her  cham}Hon  in  the  court  tions.  He  afterwards  commenced  a  poem, 

tournaments,   but  employed  him  iu  the  entitled  the  Ckaneriad,  which  he  did  not 

more  serious  task  of  reducing  the  head-  finish.    In  this  the  genius  of  false  philos- 

strong  Essex  to  obedience.    He  was  made  ophy  is  personified  with  much  spirit  and 

a  knight  of  the  garter  in  1591.    He  died  boldness  of  hnaipnatjon,  under  the  char- 

Oct.  a),  1605,  in  London.  acter  of  the  witch  Chimeria;     But  the  best 

Clifford,   Anne,   a  spirited   English  of  bis  productions  is  perhaps  the  Epistle 

lady,  the  only  daughter  of  the  above,  was  to  Mr.   Giffwd,  published   anonymously 

born  in  15S9.     Her  first  husband   was  in  the  first  American  edition  of  Mr.  Gif- 

Richanl,  lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  earl  ford's   poems.      It  exhibits   the   author's 

of  Dorset,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons,  poetical  thought  and   po^ver   of  versifi- 

who  died  young,  and  two  daughters.    Her  cation  to  great  advMitage.     But  the  hopes 

second  husband  was  the  eccentric  Philip,  of  fiitine  excellence,  which  these  produc- 

eorl  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  she  had  no  tions  afibrded,  were  not  to  be   gratified. 

issue.    T^iis  lady  wrote  memoirs  of  her  The  pulmon^  complaints  of  the  author 

first  husband,  as  also  sundry  memorials  of  assumed  a  more  decided  character,  and  he 

heiselfandprograiiioiE,  all  of  which  remfun  died  in  December,  1799,  in  the  27di  year 

in  manuscript    In  the  course  of  her  life,  of  his  age. 

she  haUt  two  hospitals,  and  erected  or  re-  Cmmacteric   {atmus  dmatteriao!) ;    a 

paired  seven  cliurches.     She  also  -erected  critical  year  or  period   in  a  man's   age, 

monuments  to  the  poets  Spenser  and  Dan-  wherein,  according  to  astrologers,  there  is 

iela,  the  latter  of  whom  was  her  tutor,  some  uotable  alterafion  lo  happen  in  the 

She  is,  however,  more  celebrated  for  a  body,  and  a  person  is  exposed  to  great 

bigh-apirited  reply  to  sir  Joseph  William-  dangw  of  death.     The  word  cmnes  from 

eon,  secretary  of  state,  after  the  restora-  rtXiya.rSp,  derived  &om  Kkt^ai,  a  ladder  or 

tion,  who  liad   presumed  to  nominate  a  stairs.     The  first  climacteric  is,  according 

candidate  for  her  borough  of  Appleby; —  to  some,  the  seventh  year.     The  others 

'I  have  been  bullied,"  she  writes,  "by  a  are  multiples  of  the  first,  as,  14,21,  &e.   63 

usurper;  Ihavebeenneglectedbyacourt;  and  84  are  called  the  grand  climacterics, 

but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject :  and  the  dangeis  attending  these  periods 

your  man  sha'n't  stand."  are  supposed  lo  be  great     Some  held 

Cliffs,   or  Claves  ;    certmn  indicial  according  to  this  doctrine,  every  seventh 

characteis  placedatihe  beginning  o*"  the  year  a  climacteric ;  others  allowed  this  title 

several  staves  in  a  composition,  to  deter-  only  to  the  product  of  the  multiplication 

•lune  the  local  names  of  the  notes,  and  the  of  the  cfimacterical  space  by  an  odd  nurn* 

Kounds  in  the  great  scale  which  they  are  her,  as  3,  5,  7, 9.    Otiiers  considered  eveiy 
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luDih  year  aa  a  cKniacieric.  The  idea  of  surface  of  the  sea  has  likewise  an  impor- 
climacterics  is  very  ancient.  lant  influence  on  tlie  climate.  But  the 
Climate.  The  ancienis  denoted  by  nature  of  the  surface  is  not  to  be  disre- 
this  name  the  spaces  betweet)  the  iniag-  ganled.  The  heat  increases  as  the  soil 
jnary  circles,  parallel  10  the  equator,  drawn  becomes  cultivated.  Thua,  for  the  la^ 
in  such  a  manner  over  the  surface  of  the  thousand  years,  Germany  has  been  grow- 
earth,  that  the  longest  day  in  each  circle  ing  gi-aduolly  wanner  by  the  destruction 
is  half  an  hour  longer  tijeu  in  the  preced-  of  forests,  the  drtuning  of  lakes,  and  the 
ing.  According  to  this  division,  there  drying  up  of  bogs  and  marshes.  A  simi- 
were  twenty-four  climates  from  the  equa-  |ar  consequence  of  cultivation  seems  to 
tor,  where  the  longest  day  is  12  hours,  to  be  apparent  in  the  cultivated  parte  of 
the  polar  circle,  where  it  is  34  hours.  North  America,  particularly  in  tl»e  Atlau- 
From  tlie  polar  circle,  the  longest  day  in-  tic  states.  The  mass  of  minerals,  which 
creases  bo  rapidly,  that,  only  one  deg«e  composes  the  highest  layer  of  a  countiy, 
nearer  the  pole,  it  is  a  month  long.  The  has,  witliout  doubt,  an  influence  on  its 
.frigid  zmies,  so  called,  that  is,  the  regions  temperature.  Barren  sands  adtnit  of  a 
extending  flvm  the  norlhenl  and  souUiero  much  more  intense  heat  than  loani. 
polar  circles  to  the  corresponding  poles.  Meadow  Ituids  are  not  so  warm  in  sum- 
some  geographer  have  divided  again  into  mer  as  the  b(«e  ground.*  The  winds,  to 
six  ciunates.  We  have  learned  from  a  which"a  country  is  most  exposed  by  ita 
more  accurate  acquMutance  with  diflerent  situation,  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
coimtries,  tliat  heat  or  cold  depends  not  climate.  If  norUi  and  east  winds  blow 
merely  on  geographical  latitude,  but  tliat  frequenfly  in  any  region,  it  will  be  colder, 
local  causes  also  produce  great  variations  ilie  latitude  being  the  same,  tlian  another, 
from  the  genenJ  rule,  by  which  a  region  which  is  often  swept  by  milder  breezes 
lying  near  the  equator  should  always  bo  from  the  south  and  west.  The  influence 
warmer  than  one  remote  from  it.  By  the  of  the  wind  on  the  temperature  of  a 
word  dimaie,  therefore,  we  understand  the  country  is  very  apparent  in  regirais  on 
character  of  the  weather  peculiar  to  every  the  sea-coast.  The  diflerence  in  the  ex- 
countiyjas  respects  heat  and  cold,  humidity  tremes  of  temperature  is  least  witliin  the 
and  diyuess,  fertility,  and  the  alternation  of  tropics.  The  heat,  which  would  be  intol- 
tiie  seasons.  The  nature  of  a  climate  is  erable  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith,  is 
different  according  to  the  different  causes  mitigated  by  the  rainy  season,  which  then 
wluch  affect  it,  and  the  observations  commences.  When  the  sun  returns  to 
hitherto  made  have  led,  as  yet,  to  no  defi-  the  opposite  half  of  the  tonid  zone,  so 
nite  result  In  ^eraJ,  however,  geo-  that  its  rays  become  less  vertical,  die 
graphical  latitude  is  the  piincipal  circum-  weatlier  is  delightfuL  Lima  and  Quito,  in 
siance  lo  be  taken  into  view  in  consider-  pern,  have  the  finest  climate  of  any  part 
ingtiieclimateofacountry.  Thehighest  of  the  earth.  The  Tariations  in  tempera- 
degreeofheal  is  foundundertbe  equator,  ti^e  are  greater  in  the  temperate  z-ones, 
and  the  lowest,  or  the  greatest  degree  of  and  increase  as  you  approach  the  polar 
cold,  under  die  poles.  The  temjierature  circles.  The  heat  of  tlie  higher  latimdes, 
of  the  intermediate  regions  is  Tanoiis,  ac-  especially  about  59°  and  60°,  amounts,  in 
cordmg  to  their  position  and  local  circum-  July,  to  75°  or  80°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  is 
atiBices.  Under  tiie  hue,  the  heat  is  not  greats  than  that  of  countries  10°  nearer 
uniform.  In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa,  the  equator.  In  Greenland,  the  heat  in 
particularly  on  the  western  coast,  also  in 

AMm  and  India,  it  is  excessive.     In,  tiie  •.  -j^e  culiivaii™  of  a  new  conniry  is  often  at- 

mounlaonous  regions  of  South  America,  lendcd  by  most  diamnrons  coiisequeucee,  wliich 

on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  moderate.    The  ™gl>t  i«».  always,  lo  be  impuied  lo  ihe  improvL- 

greatest  heat  in  Afiica  is  estimated  at  70°    1^"™  •"V.^'"""'v^''  T^J*"^ '" 

nf R,l«,m,„r. or  lffltA° of  Fahrfi«},*.it.     The  i^\'' ". ^«*?S."P .^ '"^  P'°"l?_' _» 


by  tlie  rays  of  the  sun,  must  necessari!)'  ui 


of  Reaumur,  or  189i°  of  Fahrenheit.    The         „,^ ,      „,  „,^  _ ^,  ^„_..    „,^,.„  , 

greatest  degree  of  cold  at  tiie  poles  can-  slrmig  evapwatiou,  and  iisenhaiationa,  whicSar. 

not  be   determined,  because  no  one  has  iwt  rfwaysofahar™le3skind,liuleelevaLediti  the 

ever  penetrated  to  tiiem.     The  greatest  air,  arecomlensed  by  ihe  cold,  which  ailLeouUnues 

aiftuiof  a,.™,  .,„o„,  „d,a,.fi,„.  ±tepTC±'jS:.-i6."S;..."SK 

of  Its  eonunuance  above  the  horizon,  de-  niesncwIyesiBblished.    The  desirudion  of  forests, 

pends  altogether  on  the  latitude.     With-  wlien  carried  loo  far.  is  followed  by  pemicious  ef- 

out  regard  to  local  circumstances,  a  coim-  f^"^    I"  'he  Cape  de  Verd  isl^jiife,  it  is  the  bura- 

inr    ia  wnrmnr   in    nmnnrtinn  hh  ihn  Hiiii's  "S  "^  'i*  fo^SIS  which  has  dned  up  the  Spnnas, 

try  19  warmer  m  proportion  as  the  sun  s  ^*^  rendered  the  atmosphere  sultrv!^  Persia,  li- 

altitude   19   greater   and   the   day  longer,  aly,  Greece,  and  many  other  oounities,  ha^■e  yiiii 

Jhe  elevation  of  any  region  above  the  been  deprived  of  their  delighiful  climates. 
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s  eo  great  that  it  melts  tlie  pitch  it  inav  be  asked,  ia  the  same  thing 

on  the.  vessels.    At  Tom      in  La  land,  th  ' 

where  the  sun's  rays  fell  as  Mb    grea_    hse  A  Hi 

the  summer  solstice,  as  .1 
many  at  tlie  e^uino*:,  th< 

times  equal  to  tliat  of  the  vn  ss         m  ra    lo  gu 

cause  the  sun  ie  almost  al  bo     th  trd  po  es    ih  wh 

horizon.    Under  the  poles  is,  ro  ew  tra 

perliaps,  the  most  tinifia-  greate  wi  d.     th         rren  xt 

degree  of  cold  tlian  any        ai  whi     fi      from  h     tra  ]V 

tonted  M,  seems  to  leign  th  re     rpetu  11  g    an       P  m  h  hi 

Even  in  midsummer,  whe  oes  ai         bo  mdi  g  m 

not  go  down  for  a  Ioim  tim         tl     po  se 

not  for  six  months),  the  i  ws  se    ar  reg 

The  iimnenee  masses  of  su  rtp*        m  le  =e 

.■ound  the  poles,  feel  no  se  ft  rs,  th  m  ra 

from  the  olAqne  aiid  feeb     bewi  Ih  w  th   most  disitui 

sun,  and  seem  to  increase  mnia^iitude  erts,  ,but  not  ot  sand,  and  coneequenthr 

every  year.    This  is  very  remaAable  v.  for  less  sttscepiible  of  being  impregnated  with 

there   is  the  most  undoubted  eAlence  heal;  impenetrable  forests,  diat  spread  over 

that  these  now  deserted  countries  were,  in  the  plains  of  (he  equator,  abounding  in  riv- 

former  ages,  inhaWted.     But,  williinafew  ers,  and  which,  in  those  parts  of  the  countiy 

years,  large  portions  of  this,  continent  {if  thatarethe  tarthestdislanlftommountains 

we  may  so  call  it)  of  ice  have  separated,  Mid  from  the  ocean,  give  rise  to  enormous 

aud  floated  down  to  southern  seas.    This  masses  ofwater,  which  are  either  attracted 

led  the  English  government  to  adopt  the  by  them,  or  are  formed  during  the  act  of 

S'oject  of  penetrating  to.  the  north  pole,  vegetation, — all  thesecauses  produce, in  the 

aptaiits  Koss  and  Pany,  one   after  the  lower  paits  of  America,  a  climate  which, 

ortier,  have  sailed  as  fer  as  possible  into  &om  its  coolness  and  humidity,  is  sinpi- 

tlie  arctic  ocean.    (See  AbrtfePoio/Ucpe-  larly  contrasted  with  that  of  Africa.    To 

^t€HS.)  these  causes  alone  must  we  ascribe  that 

From  the  general  djviaon  of  America  into  abundant  vegetation,  so  vigorous  and  so 

lof^  niouiWainous  plateaus  and  very  low  rich  in  juices,  and  diat  thick  end  umbra- 

ptems,  there  results  a  contrast  between  two  geous  foliage,  which  constitute  the  char- 

ciimaiBS,  wliich,  alilioughjjf  an  extremely  scteristic  features  of  the  new  continent." 

different  nature,  aiB  in  almost  immediate  To  these  remarks  Malte-Brun  adds  .((7m- 

proMmily,.   Peru,thevallej'of  Cluito,  and  versal    Gfogra^h),    vol,   v,    bodk  Ixxv): 

thecityofWexico,though9ituatedbetween  "Assuming  tins  explanation  as  sufficient 

the  tropics,  owe  to  their  elei-ation  the  gen-  for  South  America  and  Mexico,  ■(ve  shall 

eral  temperature -of  spring.    They  behold  add,  with  regard  to  Nortli  America,  that  it 

die  jrarOHMM,  or  motmtain  ridges,  covered  scarcely  extends  any  distance   into  the 

with  snow,  which  continues  upon  some  torrid  zone,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stretches, 

of  the  summits  almost  the  whole  year,  in  all  probability,  very  far  into  the  frigid 

while,  St  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues,  an  zone;  and,  xmless  the  revived  hope  of  a 

intense  end  oflen  ackly  degree  of  heat  north-west  passage  be   confirmed,  may, 

suftoc^es  the  inhabitants  of  the  ports  of  perhaps,  reach  and  suiTOund  tiie  pole  it- 

Vera  Cmz  and  of  Guayaquil.    These  two  self!    Accordinglyi  the  column  of^  frozen 

chmates  produce  each  a  different  S3'stem  mr  attached  to  this  continent  is  uo  where 

of  vegetation.     The   flora  of  the  torrid  coimteriialaneed  by  a  column  of  equato- 

ZOTie  forms  a  border  to  the  fields  and  rial  air.     From  this  results  an  extension 

groves  of  Europe.    Such  a  remarkable  of  the  polar  climate  to  the  ver^  confines 

proximity  os  this  cannot  foil  of  frequently  of  the   tropics  ;   and  hence  winter  and 

occasioning  sudden  changes,  by  the  die-  summer  struggle  for  the  ascendencj?,  and 

placement  of  these  two  masses  of  air,  so  the    seasons     change    vrilh    astonishing 

differendy  constituted — a  general  inconve-  rapidity.     From  all  this,  however.  New 

nience,  experience   over  the  whole  of  Albion  and  New  Cahfomia  are  happily 

America,      Every   where,  however,  this  exempt;    for,  being  placed  beyoncf  the 

continraii  is  subject  to  a  lower  degree  reach  of  freezing  winds,  they  enjoy  a 
of  heat  than  the  same  latitudes  in  the  temperature  analogous  to  their  latitude." 
eastem  portion  of  the  earth.    lis  eleva-    (Forfurth6riuformation,seeMaJte-Brun'B 

tion  alone  explains  this  fact,  as  far  as  re-  JJmi>erS(d  Ceogi^pby,  book'xvii,  and  the 
'     ■                  '          region ;  but  why,    article  Mini.    Kespecting  the  climate  <it' 
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the  D.  Stales,  see  Darby's  ^7eut  oftht  U.  of  medicine.  Aimtiiel"  old  and  very 
Stales,-  chap-  x,  Pliilaii.  1828.)  tlirivin^,  sJlhoMgh  less  known  insiitution, 
CtiMAi{from  tlie  Gree![«x^uJ,  a  ladder  was  sutudied  at  Nisapour,  in  Persia, 
or  stairs)  fwA  As/iichnSAX  are  rhetorical  and  hospitals,  even  before  tlie  lloiiiieh' 
figures ;  in  the  former  of  which  tlie  ideas  ing  period  of  tlie  Ar^ians,  to  tvhom  the 
rise  in  degree;  in  the  )atter,  they  sink,  liappy  idea  is  bommoaly  ascribed,  were 
Climax  was  alao  the  name  of  several  united  with  these  medical  institutions, 
mountains — one  in  Aralria  Felix ;  another  Tlie  last  school,  founded  by  the  emperor 
in  Pisidia;  another  in  Phcenicla ;  also  of  Aurelian,  and  superintended  by  Greek 
a  castle  in  Galatia ;  alao  of  a  place  in  Pe-  physicians,  spread  tiie  doctrines  of  Hjji- 
loponnesus,  and  another  in  Libya.  pocrates  tiirough  all  the  EaSL  It  was 
Clikostonb.  (See  Peaek.)  supported  for  several  centuries,  and  in  it, 
Clinicat.  Medicine  (from  the  Greek  without  doubt,  Ehazes,  Ah- Abb(u<,Avieen-- 
•Afrij,  a  bed)  teadies  us  to  investigate,  at  the  pa,  and  tlie  other  celebrated  Arabian  pViy- 
bed-ade  of  the  aek,  the  true  jiatiu^  of  sicians,  were  inaimcted.  At  tJie  same 
the  disease  ia the  phenomena  present^;  time,  the  celebrated  John  Met^e,  of  Da- 
te note  their  com'se  and  lermuiation ;  and  maecus,  was  at  tlie  head  of  the  hospital 
to  study  the  effects  of  the  various  modes  of  Bagdad.  Of  the  mode  of  instrui-tion 
pf  treaUiient  to  wliich  they  are  subjected,  pursued  there,  we  know  nothing;  but  we 
From  this  mode  of  study  vre  learn  the  are  incKned  to  form  no  very  elevated  opin- 
cbaracter  of  individual  cases ;  theoretical  ion  of  the  e\'siems  of  on  age  which  was 
study  being  competent  to  laake  us  ae-  devoted  to  allihe  dreams  of  Arabian  poh;- 
quainted  witb  speciea  only.  Clinical  fharraac;!.  In  truth,  medicine  shored  the 
medicine  deuiaudi!,  therefore,  careful  oh-  lateof  autheothernaturalsciencesinthoge 
servatiou.  It  is,  in  &ct,  synonymous  with  l>arbarous  ages.  Men  were  little  disposed 
eKperience.  What  advances  would  uieili-  to  acquire,  slowly  and  cautiouslj',  Uie 
cine  have  made,  and  from  how  many  er-  knowledge  of  disease,  at  the  bedside  of 
rors  would  it  have  been  saved,  if  public  the  sick,  in  tlie  manner  of  the  Greek  phy- 
instruction  had  always  folloived  this  natu-  siciaus.  It  appears  probable,  that  the 
ral  coiuBe,  HO  thuc  pupils  had  received  foundationofimiversities  led  to  a  renewed 
none  but  correct  impressions  and  distinct  attention  to  the  study  of  medieal  science ; 
coDceptlousof  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  we.  find,  accordingly,  thai  in  Spain, 
and  fed  attained  a  practical  knowledge  even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabians, 
of  the  application  of  those  rules  and  pre-  there  werei  schools  and  hospitals  for  the 
cepts,  which  doginaticnl  instruction  always  instruction  of  young  phvsicians  at  Seville, 
leaves  indefinite !  We  are  unacquainted  Toledo  and  Coi'dova.  iSut,  even  then,  clin- 
with  ihe  mediod  of  clinical  inelniction  in  icol  studies  were  almost  wholly  neglected, 
medicine,  which  was  followed  by  the  As-  Instead  of  studying  the  history  of  diseases, 
cicpiades,  but  we  cannot  help  admijing  the  pupils  occupied  their  lime  with  tlie 
the  results  of  it  as  exhibited  to  us  in  the  most  unjirotitabie  pursuits.  Not  much 
writings  of  Hippocrates,  who  augmented  more  advantageous  were  the  journeys 
tlie  stores  of  experiwice  inherited  from  which  were  made  for  the  same  ohjeMs  to 
them,  by  foUoiving  in  tlieir  steps.  After  Italy  and  France,  in  the  11th  and  l^h 
his  time,  medicine  ceased  to  be  tlie  prop-  centiuies.  The  schools  of  Paris  and 
erty  of  particular  families,  and  the  path  of  Montpellier  were  tliose  principally  resorted 
experietice,  by  which  it  had  been  rendered  to;  but  in  these,  the  instruction  consisted 
so  valuable,  was  sooik  deserted.  The  slow  simply  in  lectures  and  endless  commenta- 
progiess  of  anatomy  and  pliysiology,  die  ries  upcm  the  most  obscure  subjects ;  and, 
constant  study  pf  the  philosophy  of  Aris-  even  at  tlie  close  of  the  15th  century,  when 
totle,  and  endless  ;diaputeB  reqiecfing  the  the  works  of  the  Greek  phyacians  began 
nature  of  man,  oiF  diseases  and  of  reme-  to  be  printed,  men  were  still  bu^ed  with 
dies,  occupied  all  tjie  attention  of  phy-  verbal  espWialiona  and  disputes.  Two 
sicians;  mid  the  wise  nieEhod  of  observing  centuries  elapsed  before  phpidans  le- 
and  describing  the  diseases  themselves  tunied  to  clinical  studies  and  insiructioiiB, 
fell  into  d^se.  Hi^pitals,  at  their  origin,  Among  tlie  renovators  of  tliis  mode  of 
served  rather  as  means  of  displaying  the  studying  medicine  may  be  named,  in 
benevolence  of  the  early  Christians  than  Holland,  Wilhamvoti  Slraten,  Otho  Heur- 
of  perfecting  the  study  of  medidne.  The  niiis,  and  the  celebrated  Sylviuf^  about  the 
school  of  Alexandria  was  so  celetrated,  middle  of  the  17lh  century ;  and  it  is  said 
according  lo  Aminianus  Marcellinus,  that  that  clinical  instmctian  was  given,  at  ^e 
a  careful  attendance  upon  its  lessons  en-  same  period,  ill  the  schools  of  Hamburf;, 
titled  the  student  to  piursue  the  practice  Vienna  and  Strasburg.     Even  Boerhaave, 
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who  succeeded  Sylvius  as  clinical  instruc-  and  it  is  termed  potydinif,  when  the  in- 
ter at  Leyden,  in  1714,  has  left  us  no  jour-  strueter  and  his  pupils  visit  together  the 
nais  of  daily  observation  of  disease,  but  beds  of  tlie  sick. 

only  academic  discourses  upon  the  gene-  CtiNTON,  ar  Henir,  an  English  gen- 
tal  principles  of  medicine.  The  influence  eral,  served  in  the  Hanoverian  war,  and 
of  this  celebrated  school  wns  first  per-  was  sent  to  America,  in  1**5,  with  the 
ceived  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  at  rank  of  major-general,  where  he  dislin- 
Vienna, — two  schools  which,  in  celebrity  guished  himself  in  ^e  battle  of  Bunker 
for  clinical  instruction,  soon  eclipsed  thetf  hill.  He  was  soon  after  8«it  against  New 
common  motJier,  the  school  of  I^yden.  York  and  Charleston,  but  without  success. 
Cullen,one  of  (lie  most  celebrated  teachers  In  a  second  attempt  on  New  York,  he 
of  practical  medicineatEdinburgh,  was  too  entered  the  city,  after  having  defeated  ttie 
fond  of  fine-spun  ttieories  upon  the  condi-  Americans  on  Long  Island.  Being  ep- 
lion  of  the  diseased  structures  of  the  body,  pointed  to  the  command  of  that  station 
and  the  proximate  causes  of  disease,  ever  for  the  purpose  of  favoiing  the  movements 
to  follow  a  uniform  method  in  his  lectures,  of  general  Bui^yne,  hie  attempts  were 
and  to  adopt  the  entire  history  of  disease,  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  surrender  of 
OS  observed  at  the  bedside,  as  the  ba^s  of  that  general  at  Seratc^a.  In  1778,  he 
his  system.  From  tlie  account  of  what  succeeded  Ha\ve  in  the  command  at  Phil- 
was  effected  in  clinical  medicine  in  Italy,  adelphia,  wliich  Washington  obliged  him 
Germany  and  France,  in  the  course  of  the  to  evacuate.  In  1779,  he  obtained  pos- 
18th  century,  we  may  discover  both  the  session  of  Charleston.  His  connexion 
constantly  increaang  attention  to  tliis  de-  with  Aniold  [q.  v.),  his  attempt  to  seduce 
partment  of  knowledge,  and  the  diffi-  the  American  troops  by  the  offer  of  mak- 
ciJues  with  which  such  institutions  are  ing  up  tlieir  arrears  of  pay,  and  his  boast 
obliged  to  contend.  The  Vienna  school,  that  fliere  were  more  Ammcan  royalists 
by  means  of  tlie  labors  of  Van  Swieten,  in  the  pay  of  the  British  king  than  there 
Do  Haen,  and,  still  more,  of  Stoll  and  of  were  soldiers  in  the  anm  of  Wasliingtoi:, 
Franck,  became  a  model  of  clinicid  study,  illuslrate  tlie  sj'stem  of  corruption  then 
anco  public  lectures  were  given  in  the  adopted  by  the  Bridsh  generals  in  Amer- 
hospitals,  and  the  simplicity  of  Grecian  ica.  In  1782,  Clinton  relumed  to  Eng- 
raedicine  successfully  inculcated.  The  land,  having  been  superseded  by  general 
practice  and  study  of  medicine,  in  the  Carleton.  He  died  in  1795.  His  Narra- 
hospiials  in  Frani*,  was  only  an  indirect  tive  of  his  conduct  in  America  (1782), 
mode  of  gaining  public  confidence,  till  was  answered  by  lord  ComwalJis ;  to 
the  period  ofthegeneralrevival  of  science,  whom  Clinton  re)>lied  in  Observations  on 
and  the  erection  of  the  French  jfeok  de  Lord  Coruwallis's  answer  (1783).  He 
Simti.  In  that,  for  the  &st  time,  clinical  was  also  tlie  author  of  Observations  on 
instruction  was  expreHBly  commanded.  Stedman's  History  of  tlie  American  War 
At  the  present  day,  eveiy  good  school  has  (1784). 

its  establishment  for  clinicd  medicine  con-  Cwnton,  James,    the    fourth   son   of 

nected  with  it;  that  is,  an  hospital,  in  colonel  Charles  Clinton,  was  bom,  Aug. 

which  diseases  can  be  seen  and  studied  by  9, 1736,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  in 

those  attending  it.     In  Germany,  the  cm-  Ulster  county.  New  York.    He  received 

pirical  or  exiierimental  mode  of  studying  an  excellent  education,  and  acquired  much 

medicine  vias  early  given  up  for  the  more  proficiency  in  the  exact  sciences ;  but  his 

scientific  form  of  lectures ;  while  in  Eng-  niling  inclination  was  for  a  military  lift. 

land  and  France,  the  oppo^te  extreme  He  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  second 

took  place,  and  students  were  carried,  as  regiment  of  the  militia  of  Ulster  county, 

they  sometimes  are  still,  to  the  bedside  of  by  sir  Charles  Hu^,  the  governor,  and 

the  sick,  before  they  had  been  properly  rose  to  die  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 

grounded  in  elemwitnry  studies.    In  Ger-  the  same  regiment,  before  the  commence- 

many,  there  are  very  numerous  journals,  ment  of  tlie  revolution.    During  the  war 

which  contain  clinical  reports  of  cases,  as  of  1756,  between  the  English  and  French, 

there  are  so  many  clinical  institutions  ap-  he  displayed  much  courage,  and  particu- 

propriated  to  particular  classes  of  disease,  larly  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture 

In  the  American  schools,  clinical  insUTtc-  effort  Frontenac,  where  he  was  a  captain 

tion  is  almost  wholly  overlooked,  although  under  colonel  Bradstreet,  and  rendered 

some  slight  lectures  of  this  description  are  essential  service  by  taking  a  sloop  of  war 

given  by  the  physicians  of  hospitals.-— The  on   lake   Ontario,   which   obstructed   the 

clinical  school  is  called  ainbiilaiory,  when  advance  of  the  army.    The  confidence 

the  patients  attend  only  at  particular  houts;  which  was  reposed  in  his  character  may 
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be  estimated  by  his  appointment  as  cap-  was  often  called  by  his  fellow-citizens  to 
lain-commandant  of  the  four  regiments  perform  civic  duties,  such  as  those  of  a 
levied  for  the  protection  of  the  western  eommissioner  to  adjust  the  boundary  line 
irontiers  of  the  counties  of  Ulster  and  Or-  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  of 
ange,  a  post  of  great  responsibility  and  a  member  of  uie  legislature,  and  of  the 
danger,  by  which  he  was  intrusted  with  convention  which  mopteA  the  present 
the  safety  of  a  line  of  settlements  of  at  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  and  ot  a  een- 
least  50  miles  An  extent,  which  were  con-  ator ;  all  of  which  offices  he  filled  with 
tinuallj  threatened  by  the  savages.  After  credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  his 
the  French  war,  Mr.  Clinton  married  Miss  country.  General  Clinton  was  of  a  mild 
Mary  de  Witt,  and  retired  Irora  the  army  and  ^lectionate  disposition,  but  when 
to  private  life.  But  he  did  not  very  long  greatly  provoked,  displayed  extraordinary 
enjoy  repose.  June  30,  1775,  he  vam  energy.  In  battle,  he  was  calm  and  col- 
appointed,  by  the  continental  couOTess,  iect^.  He  died  Dec.  US,  1813, 
colonel  of  thethirdre^mentof  New  Yoit  Clinton,  George,  the  youngest  son  of 
forces,  the  American  revolution  being  then  colonel  Charles  Clinton,  was  bom  July  15, 
on  the  eve  of  commencement.  In  the  1739,  in  Orange  (then  Ulster)  county.  New 
some  year,  he  marched  with  Montgomery  York,  His  education  was  superintended 
to   Quebec;   and,  in  1777,  having  been  by  his  father,  a  gentleman  of  a  highly  cul- 

Sreviously  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga-  tivated  mind,  assisted  by  a  minister  of  the 

ier-general  in  the  army  of  the  U.  Slates,  gospel,  named  Daniel  Thain,  who  had 

commanded  at  fort  Chnton,  when  it  was  been  educated  at  the  universdty  of  Aber- 

attacked  by  sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  order  to  deen.    He  evinced,  M  an  early  age,  that 

create   a  diversion  in  iavor  of   general  spirit  of  activity  and    enterprise  which 

Burgoyne.    After  a  gaUant  defence,  fort  marked  his  after-life.    During  what  was 

Clinton,  as  well  as  fort  Montgomery,  of  called  the  French  war,  he  left  nis  father's 

both  of  wliicb  his  brother  George,   the  house,  and  entered  on  boaid  of  a  priva- 

govemor,  was  commander-in-chief,  were  teer,  which  sidled  Irom  the  port  of^  New 

carried  by  storm.    General  Clinton  was  Yoi^;  and,  after  encountering  great  hard- 

the  last  man  to  leave  the  works ;  but  he  ships  and  perils,  returned  home,  and  iin- 

eacaped  with  a  severe  wound,  and  reached  mediately  accented  a  lieutenancy  in  a  com- 

his  house  covered  with  blood.    An  expe-  pany  commanited  by  his  brother  Jnnies. 

dition,  soon  after,  having  been  planned  to  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  fort 

chastise  the  Iroquois  on  the  frontier  set-  Frontenac,   now   Kingston,   where    the 

tleraenta,  on  account  of  some  atrocities  of  company  to  which  he  oelonged  behaved 

which  they  had  been  guilty,  the  chief  with    great  gallantry.     After  the  usual 

command  was  ^vea  to  genetrtl  Sullivan,  time  of  study,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 

who  vvas  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  Sus-  and  practised  with  nmch  success  ui  hirf 

quehannah,  while  general  Clinton  was  to  native  county,  until  his  election  to  the 

join  him  by  the   way  of  the   Mohawk,  colonial  assembly,  where  he  became  the 

The   junction   was  siiccessfiilly  occom-  head  of  the  whig  parQ",  or  minority,  and 

plished,  and,  after  one  engagement,   in  unifbmdy  opposed  the  arbitrary  course  of 

which   the   Indians  were  defeated  with  the  govermneut.    April  ^  1775,  he  was 

great  loss,  all  resistance  ceased  on  their  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 

pavt,  and,  desolation  being  brought  into  gr^ss;  and,  in  1776,  he  was  also  appointed 

their  settiements,  they  fled  to  the  British  hrigadier-general  of  the  militia  of  Ulster 

fi>rlreBs  of  Niagara,  where   they  died  in  county,  and,  some  time  ailer,  a  brigadier 

great  numbers,  in  consequence  of  living  in  the  army  of  the  U.  States.    At  the  fiist 

on  salt  provisions,  to  wEtich  they  were  election    tinder  the  constitution    of  the 

utioccustomed.    By  this  one  blow,  an  end  state,  which  was  adopted  at  New  York, 

was  put  to  their  incursions  and  cruelties,  April  30,  1777,  he  was  chosen  both  gov- 

During  «  considerable  pan  of  the  war,  emor  and  Ueutenant-govemor.     Havhig 

general  Clinton  was  stationed  at  Albany,  accepted  the  former  omce,  the  latter  was 

where  he  commanded.     He  was  at  the  iilled  by  Pien*  van  Cortlwidt.     He  con- 

aege  of  Yorktown,  and  here  his  conduct  tinned  m  tlie  chief  mapstracj'  of  the  slate 

was  marked  by  his  usual  intrepidity.     He  during  six  terms,  or  18  years,  when  he 

made  his  last  appearance  in  arms  on  the  declined  a  reelection.    In  consequence  of 

evacuation  of  the  cityof  New  Yorkby  the  the  great  number  of  lories  who  readed  in 

British,  when  he  bade  aa  affectionate  fere-  the  state  of  New  York,  and  its  distracted 

well  to  the  commandeivin-chief,  and  re-  condition,  the  situation  of  governor  Ciin- 

lired  to  1^  ample  estates.    He  did  not,  ton  was  more  arduous  aud  in^Kirtant  than 

however,  enjoy  uninterrupted  repose,  but  any  other  in  the  Union,  save  that  of  tlio 
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conunahder-in-chieC     He,  however,  be-  negatived.    In  private  life,  he  was  kird 

jawed  with  the  greatest  energy  and  intre-  and  anniable,  and  warm  in  his  friendshipi ; 

(lidity,  not  only  !ts  chief  magiarale,  hut  as  as  a  public  man,  he  is  entitled  to  respect- 

actual  liead  of  the. militia;  and,  for  u  long  fid  remembrance. 

time,  refflsied  tiie  attacJw  of  the  wiiole  Clinton,  De  Witt^  waa  bom,, March  3, 
Uricish  army,  commanded  by  sir  Hem^  1769,  at  Linle  Britain,  in  Oran^  county, 
Clinton.  By  a  vigorous  exertion  of  an-  New  York.  He  was  of  English  ori^n. 
Ihority  in  the  impressment  of  flour  im  an  His  fiither  served  with  great  distinction 
important  occasion,  he  preserved  the  army  during  the  revolutionaiy  war.and  became 
from  dissolution.  His  conduct  at  the  a  major-gwieral  in  the  anny-of  the  ('. 
Btormmg  of  forts  Montgomery  and  Cliiw  States.  His  mother  was  a  De  Witt,  a 
ton,  in  October,  1777,  was  particularly  member  of  thedistinguisbedDuOihfBmJIy 
prmBer-worthy.  He  ivas  greatly  instru-  ofAatname.  H**  parents  had  emigrated 
mental  in  lyushing  the' insurrection, undet  to  America.  He  was  educated  at  Coluni- 
Sha^  which  took  place  in  Massachu-  bia  coilege,  where  he  highly  distinguishrd 
setts,  in  1787.  Governor  Clinton  was  himself.  He  then  commenced  reading 
unanimously  chosen  president  of  iJie  con-  law  with  the  late  honorable  Samuel  Jones, 
Tention  whu^  assembled  at  Poughkeep-  and,  in  due  time,  was  adtmtted  to  the  bar. 
sie,  June  17,  1788,  to  deliberate  on  the  But  before  he,  was  ■  able  to  acquire  any 
new  federal  constitution.  After  remun-  practice  of  unpottance,  he  vvas  tqipoinied 
ing  five  years  in  private  life,  he  was  elect-  private  secretary  to  iiis  uncie  George 
ed  a  member  of  the  stale  legislature,  at  a  Clinton,  and  continued  in  this  ofiice  mitil 
time  when  die  country  was  in  an  agitated  the  end  of  his  relative's  administration,  in 
and  critical  craidition,  and  it  is  affirmed  1785.  In  the  interim,  be  had  been  chosen 
that  his  influence  was  the  principal  cause  secretary  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
of  the  great  political  revolution  which  university,  and  to  the  board  of  fortifica- 
look  place  in  1801.  At  that  period,  he  tions  of  New  York.  In  1797,  Mr.  Clinton 
was  also  induced  to  accept  agrau  the  eta-  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature 
tion  of  governor,  and,  after  contintring  in  of  New  York,  at  the  time  when  the  I  wo 
that  capacity  for  three  years,  he  was  ele-  great  jmrties,  which  have  suice  divided 
vated  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  U.  the  countiy,  were  organized,  and  em- 
States,  a  dignity  which  he  retained  until  braced  the  republican  tw  democratic  fide, 
his  demise  at  Washington,  April  20, 1812.  In  1800,  he  was  chosen  by  the  council  of 
He  married  Comeha  Tanpan,  of  Kings-  appointment,  of  which  body  he  was  a 
ton,  Ulster  county-,  by  whom  he  had  one  member,  to  support  tiieir  cause  in  a  fon- 
son  and  five  daughtere,  of  whom  but  two  troversy  lietween  them  and  governor  Jay. 
daughters  are  stiU  living.  The  foHowmg  This  was  finally  seitied  by  a  convention, 
ajiecdotes  are  related  of  his  enei^  and  which  met  at  Albany,  in  1801,  when  the 
decision;— "At  the  conclusion  of  the  rev-  constitution  of  New  York  was  modified 
olutionary  war,  when  violence  against  the  in  various  ways.  The  same  year,  he  was 
tories  was  tiie  order  of  the  day,  a  British  chosen  a  member  of  the  senate  o(  the 
officer  was  placed  on  a  cart  in  tlie  city  of  Union,  in  order  to  supply  the  vacancy  oc- 
"■    V  Yoit,  to  be  tarred  and  feathered,  casionod   by  the  resignation  of  ^iieral 


ment,  ruslied  in  amcmg  the  mob  with  a  period,  he  was  chosen  majfor  of  New 

drown  s^vord,  and  rescued  the  victim  at  York,  and  remained  in  this  situation,  ivith 

llieriskof  his  hfe."    "Some  years  after-  the  uiterinission  of  but  two  years,  until 

wards,  a  furious  assemblage  of  people  col-  1815,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retii-e,  in 

lected,  called  the  doctors'  mob,  and  raged  consequence  of  the  violence  of  pat^-  pol- 

through  New  York,  with  the  intention  of  itics.    In  1817,  he  was  etected,  almost 

kilhng  the   physicians  of  that  city,  and  unanimously,  governor  of  the  slate ;  the 

pulling  down  their  houses,  on  account  of  two  great  parties  having  cwnbined  lor  the 

their  having  dug  up  bodies  for  dissectioiL  puqiose  of  rai»ng  him  to  that  dignity — so 

The  violence  of  this  mob  Intimidated  the  high  was  the  general  sense  of  his  talents 

local  ma^siracy.    Govranor  Cfinton  for-  and  services.    This  iiarmony  continued 

innately  appeared   in  person,  called  out  until  tiie  distribution  of  otBcea,  when,  of 

the  mihtin,  and  restored  peace  to  the  coiirsf ,  discontent  was  excited,  and  at  that 

city."    He  discharged  the  functions  Of  time  commenced  a  systematic  opposition 

vice-president  ivith  great  dignity.     It  was  to  his  admiuist^on.    He  was  reelected, 

.ly  his  casting  vote,  whilst  in  that  station,  however,  in   1^,   notwithstanding    the 

that  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  was  great  exertions  of  the  opposite  parly,  who 
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c  sate,  empharically  termed  the  beins  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
man  oflht  peopk,  to  become  his  opponent,  iitiiia.  No  one  was  ever  more  ambitious 
After  Lis  re<:]ection,  great  re^stance  was  of  a  reputation  for  science  and  literature, 
made  to  his  measures ;  but,  fortunately,  In  some  of  the  phy^cal  sciences  he  was 
the  canal  scheme,  of  vrbich  Mr.  Cbnton  especially  versed,  and  his  proficiency  ea  a 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  and  most  classical  and  beiles-leMrea  scholar  was 
efficient  advocates,  had  been  so  firmly  es-  very  conaderable.  He  was  a  member  of 
tablished,  that  it  was  secure  from  attack,  a.  large  part  of  the  lilertuy  and  scientiAc 
Having  aoUiing  to  fear  for  Ihie  fiivorite  institutions  of  the  U.  States,  and  an  boa 
object,  he  proceeded  in  his  plans  of  public  crary  member  of  many  of  the  learned 
improvement,  notwithstanding  the  vio-  societies  of  Great  Britam  and  the  conti- 
lence  with  which  he  was  assailed ;  but  in  nent  of  Europe.  His  productions  are  nu- 
1832,  he  declined  offering  himself  again  merous,  and  consist  of  his  speeches  in  the 
as  a  candidate,  and  retired  into  private  state  leffslature  and  in  the  senate  of  the 
life.  In  1810,  Mr.  Clinton  had  been  ap- '  Union,  his  speeches  and  messages  as  gov- 
pointed,  by  the  senate  of  bis  stale,  one  of  ernor ;  his  discourses  before  various  hter- 
the  board  of  canal  commissioocrs ;  but  ary,  philosophical  aud  benevolent  inscitu- 
the  displeasing  of  his  [toUtical  opponents,  tions;  hisaddressestothearmyduringtha 
who  were,  at  that  time,  greatly  predomi-  late  wsr;  his  communications  concerning 
nant  in  the  le^slature,  was  excited  by  the  the  canal ;  and  his  judicial  opinions ;  be- 
enthusiasm  evinced  in  his  ftvor  at  the  sides  various  furtive  pieces.  As  a  public 
canal  celebration,  in  October,  1833,  at  Al-  charecter,heisentitled  to  durable  renown. 
faany,  and  they  deprived  him  of  his  office.  His  national  services  were  of  the  greatest 
This  act,  however,  fiir  which  no  reason  importance  ;  llie  Erie  canal,  especially, 
could  be  assigned,  occasioned  a  complete  although  tus  title  to  the  merit  of  being  the 
reaction  of  the  public  feeling  towards  him.  originator  of  the  project  may  be  disputed, 
His  friends  did  not  suffer  the  opportunity  will  always  remain  a  monument  of  his 
to  escape,  but  again  brought  him  forward  patriotism  and  perseverance.  He  was, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor,  also,  a  promoter  and  benefactor  of  many 
and  carried  hiin,  by  a  most  triumphant  religions  and  charitable  institutions,  hi 
majority,  over  colonel  Young.  In  1833,  the  performance  of  judicial  duties,  which 
he  was  agtun  elected,  by  a  lai^e  majority,  he  was  called  upon  to  discbai^  whilst 
over  jud^  Rochester ;  hut  he  died  before  mayor,  and  as  a  member  of  the  court  of 
this  terra  was  completed.  His  decease  errors,  the  highest  judicial  fiibunal  of 
was  in  consequence  of  a  catarrhal  affec-  New  York,  his  learning  and  abihty  have 
tion  of  the  throat  and  chest,  which,  being  received  unqualified  encomium.  As  a 
neglected,  occasioned  a  fetal  disease  ol  megistrate,he  was  firm,  vigilant,dignified, 
the  heairt.  ■  He  expired  almost  instaniane-  and  of  incorruptible  integrity.  From  none 
ously,  whilst  sitting  in  his  libraiy,  after  of  Ilia  official  stations  did  he  derive  any 
dinner,  Feb.  11, 183S.  His  son  was  ^vrit-  pecuniary  benefit,  though  he  had  often 
ing  near  lilm,  and,  on  being  informed  by  opportunities  of  acquiring  afiluence.  As 
bim  of  a  sense  of  oppression  and  stricture  an  orator,  he  was  forcible  and  manly, 
across  his  breast,  unmediately  called  in  though  not  very  graceful.  Mr.  Clinton 
medical  (ud  ;  but  before  the  physician  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
could  arrive,  his  father  was  no  more.  Miss  Maria  Franklin,  the  daughter  of  an 
The  nest  day,  business  was  suspended  in  eminent  merchant  of  New  York,  by  whom 
Albany.  The  pubhc  testimonials  of  re-  he  had  seven  sons  aud  three  daughters ; 
Bpect  p)ud  to  his  memoir,  throughout  the  of  whom  four  sons  and  two  daughtera 
state  and  Union,  were  almost  nmnberleas.  survive.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Catli- 
Hia  body  was  interred  with  every  honor,  arine  Jones,  tlie  daughter  of  the  late  doc- 
Mr.  Clinton  was  tall,  finely  proportioned,  tor  Thomas  Jones  of  New  York,  a  lady 
aud  of  a  commanding  aspect.     In  his  do-  of  great  excellence. 

meatic  and  social  relatioiis,  he  was  cheer-        Clio  ;  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mne- 

ful  and  Mnd ;  in  his  friendships,  warm  and  mosyne ;  the  muse  of  glory  and  history, 

sincere ;  and  in  his  moral  character  unex  Her  attributes  are,  a  wrei^  of  laurel  upon 

ceptionable.      His  manners  were  rather  her  head,  a  trumpet  in  her  right  hand, 

distant  and  reserved,  in  consequence  of  and  a  roll  of  papyrus  in  her  left.    (See 

long  habits  of  abstraction,  and  i  lie    n\  IJi/ttofogT/,  Greei.) 

diffidence,  of  which  he  never  could  due  i        Clitus  ;  Bon  otDropis,  and  hrollier  of 

himself.    He  was  an  early  riser  and  ex  Ilcllanice,  the  nurse  cf  Alexander  Ihfl 
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GreaL  He  was  one  of  (he  generals  of  military  service,  for  which  nature  had  so 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  saved  the  life  peculiarly  fitted  him.  During  two  years, 
of  the  latter  in  the  battle  of  the  Graaicus,  public  events  gave  him  little  opponunily 
by  cutting  off  the  hand  of  Rhosaces,  who  to  distinguish  himBelf;  but,  when  the  Eng- 
had  just  lifted  his  arm  to  kill  Alexander,  hsh  ihougbt  proper  to  engage  as  auxitia- 
NoiwhhsiaiidJng  this  service,  however,  rieB,  in  fovor  of  a  competitor  to  the  reign- 
Alexander  slew  him  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  ing  rajah  of  Tanjore,  it  was  resolved  to 
on  account  of  some  irritating  words.  After  attack  one  of  hiK  forts  named  Devi  Cotak, 
the  act  was  performed,  he  was  penetrated  in  which  service  Clive  acted  with  great 
with  the  bitterest  remorse.  bravery,  and  was,  soon  after,  appointed 

Clive,  Catharine,  a  celebrated  comic  commiBsary  lo  the  Brltisli  troops.  About 
actress,  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  this  time,  M.  Dupleix,  taking  part  with 
named  Baftor,  and  was  bom  in  the  north  a  candidate  for  the  subahship  of  the  Car- 
of  Ireland,  in  1711.  When  young,  she  natic,  succeeded  in  placing  him  on  the 
was  majried  to  Mr.  BJchard  Ctive,  a  bar-  throne,  on  condition  of  raising  Chundasa- 
rister ;  but  the  union  was  unfortunate,  and,  heb  to  the  nabobship  of  Arcot.  By  this 
a  separation  taking  place,  she  adopted  die  proceeding,  he  gtuned  a  large  grantof  ler- 
theatrical  profesfflon,  in  which  she  attained  ritory  for  the  French,  and  the  coUeetton 
a  distinguished  rank.  She  filled  and  of  all  the  revenues  in  that  quarter  of  the 
adorned  a  varieOf  of  comic  parts;  and,  Hindoo  empire.  Tlie  ostentation  and 
whether  she  exhibited  the  woman  of  good  insolence  with  which  they  afterwards  con- 
sense,  of  real  fine  breeding,  the  humorous,  ducted  themselves  roused  the  indignation 
the  fantastic,  the  affected,  the  rude,  tlie  of  the  English,  a  body  of  whom,  under 
awkward,  or  the  ridiculous  female,  in  any  the  command  of  Clive,  made  an  attack 
rank  of  society,  she  was  sure  to  feaeinate  upon  the  city  of  Arcoi,  the  boldness  of 
the  audience ;  though  her  talents  were  which  measure  caused  it  to  succeed ;  and, 
peculiariy  adapted  to  scenes  of  low  life,  after  a  most  complete  victory,  he  returned 
Her  Kvely,  plajftil  humor  is  exemplified  to  Madras,  and,  in  175f^  sidled  to  England 
by  the  fbllowingtheatrical  anecdote; — She  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  A  dia- 
performed  at  Drury  lane  theatre  under  mond-hilted  sword  was  voted  to  him  by 
the  management  of  Garrick.  One  night,  the  East  India  eomi«tny,  which  he  only 
while  playing  the  lady  in  Letlie,  Mrs.  accented  upon  condition  that  colonel  Lau- 
Clive,  in  turning  her  head  towards  the  rence,  who  had  similarly  distinguished 
stage-box,  chanced  (o  encounter  the  eye  himself  in  the  action,  should  receive  a 
of  Charles  Townsheiid.  That  political  wit  like  present  He  was  also  presented  witli 
pointed  instantly  to  an  old  belle  on  his  left,  the  government  of  St  David's,  with  the 
a  very  caricature  of  the  ridiculous  dame  right  of  succession  to  that  of  Madras,  and 
she  was  portraying  on  the  stage.  The  a  lieutenant-colonel's  commission  in  the 
actress  paused  for  a  moment,  and  burst  king's  service.  After  a  successful  attack 
into  laughter.  The  galleries  caught  the  on  the  pirate  Angria,  in  conjunction  widi 
jest,  and  joined  boisterously  in  the  mirdi,  admirals  Pocock  and  Watson,  he  repaired 
clapping  loudly  with  tlieir  hands  at  the  to  St  David's,  but  was  soon  called  to  Ma- 
same  time,  Mrs.  Clive  at  length  retired  dras,  to  command  the  succors  sent  lo 
from  the  stage,  of  which  she  had  been  Bengal,  where  the  nabob  Surajah  Dow- 
long  a  distinguished  ornament,  and  passed  lah  had  attacked  the  English,  destroyed 
the  latter  part  of  her  life  at  Little  Straw-  their  factoriesv  taken  Calcutta,  and  sufTo- 
berry  hill,  near  the  Gothic  villa  of  Horace  cated  several  of  his  prisoner  in  the  black 
Walpole,  who,  as  well  as  many  other  per-  hole.  Colonel  Clive  proceeded  to  Cal- 
suns  of  rank  and  eminence,  courted  her  cutta,  and,  driving  out  the  enemy,  took 
socie^,  attracted  by  the  wit  and  drolleiy  possesaon  of  the  dty,  and,  with  a  very 
with  which  she  enKvened  her  domestic  inferior  number  of  men,  entered  the  no- 
circle.  Her  death  occurred  in  1785.  bob's  camp,  and  seized  his  cannon ;  which 
Clive,  Robert,  lord  Clive  and  baron  of  alarmed  him  so  much,  that  he  offered 
i*lasBey,  was  bom  in  1725,  in  Shropshire,  terms  which  were  adjusted  much  to  the 
He  was  sent  to  several  schools,  but  to  little  advantage  of  tlie  company.  The  state  of 
purpose,  and  was  said,  by  all  his  masters,  things  rendering  It  impossible  for  tliis 
to  be  the  most  unlucky  boy  in  their  schools,  peace  to  last  long,  colonel  Clive  formed 
His  fiither  obt^ned  for  him  the  place  of  a  the  project  of  dethroning  the  nabob,  the 
writer  in  the  East  India  company's  ser-  execution  of  which  was  confided  to  Mr. 
vice,  and,  in  his  19th  year,  he  went  in  that  Watts  and  himself;  and  one  of  the  nabob's 
capacity  to  Madras.  In  1747,  he  quitted  officers,  named  Mter  JaffixT,  joined  them 
the  civil  employment,  and  entered  into  the    on  condition  of  succeeding  to  his  niastiir* 
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dignity,  A  Gentoo  merehant,  named  but,  in  consequence  of  the  shsmefiil  dw- 
Omidcund,  was  engaged  to  cariy  on  the  nopoliea  and  usurpations  of  the  English 
correspondence  between  Jaffier  and  the  traders,  tiie  new  nabob  declared  the  trade 
Enghsh ;  but,  demanding  a  high  sum  for  of  the  country  Iree  for  all.  Il  was,  in  con- 
his  services,  a  double  treaty  was  drawn  up,  sequence,  resolved  to  depose  him,  and  re- 
in one  of  which  his  demand  was  insened,  store  Meer  Jadier;  and,  after  a  tempora- 
and  both  were  signed ;  and  the  first  only  ry  success,  he  was  obliged  to  lake  refuge 
shown  to  Omichund,  who,  ttusiing  to  the  witli  the  nabob  of  Oude.  On  the  new^ 
fmth  of  the  English,  peifonned  his  part,  of  these  commotions  reaching  England, 
The  nabob,  suspecting  what  was  going  the  company  appointed  lord  Clive  pre^- 
ftirward,  commanded  Meer  Jafiier  to  swear  dent  of  Bengal,  with  the  command  of  the 
fidelity  and  join  his  arm; ;  and  the  &mous  troops  there;  and,  in  July,  1764,  heretuni' 
battle  of  Piassey  ensued,  in  whicli,  by  ed  to  India,  being  fiist  created  a  knight  of 
comparatively  a  small  body  of  troops,  the  the  Bath.  Before  his  arrival,  major  Ad- 
nabob  and  his  army  were  put  to  fli^t,  and  ams  had  defeated  the  nabob  of  Oude,  Su- 
the  company's  success  decided.  To  the  jah-ul-Dowlah,  and  obliged  him  to  sue  for 
deep  disgrace  of  colonel  Clive  and  the  peace;so  that  lord  Clive  had  only  to  settle 
English,  on  the  affiiir  being  decided.  Dm-  terms  of  agreement  with  the  country  pow- 
ichund  was  informed  that  "tlie  red  paper  ers,  which  he  did  to  the  great  advantage 
was  a  triclc,  and  he  was  to  have  nothing,"  of  tlie  company,  who  acquired  the  dispo- 
The  disappointment  drove  him  mad,  and,  Eal  of  all  tiie  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
a  year  and  a  half  afier,  he  died  in  a  state  and  Orissa.  In  1767,  he  finally  returned 
of  idiocy.  It  should  also  be  noticed,  that  to  England,  being  the  chief  contributor  to 
the  signature  ofadmiial  Watson,  who  was  tlie  immense  possessions  of  the  East  India 
too  honest  to  sign  the  paper,  was  a  for-  company,  lu  1773,  a  motion,  supported 
eery.  The  new  nabob,  Meer  Jafiier,  who  by  the  minister,  was  made  in  the  house  of 
had  come  over  at  tlie  close  of  tiie  action,  commons,  "  that,  in  the  acquisition  of  his 
and  had  presented  Clive  with  £910,000,  wealth,  lord  CUve  had  abused  the  powers 
now  wished  to  govern  without  the  mter-  with  wliich  he  was  intrusted."  The 
ference  of  the  En^sh ;  but,  three  rebel-  charges  brought  forward  in  support  of  this 
lions  lisin^  agmnst  nim,  he  was  obliged  to  motion  had  a  veiy  serious  aspect,  but,  with 
solicit  theu'  ^d,  and  colonel  Clive  sup-  the  as^stance  of  Mr.  Wedderbume,  he 
pressed  two,  but  made  a  compromise  with  made  such  a  defence,  that  it  was  rejected, 
the  third  competitor,  whom  he  thought  and  a  resolution  passed,  "that  lord  Clive 
would  be  a  check  upon  the  nabob's  becom-  had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  ser- 
ing  too  powerful.    He  was  next  appointed    vices  to  his  country,"  which,  however,  was 

Cremor  of  Calcutta;  and,  soon  afier,  a  no  contradiction  to  the  motion.  From 
ge  force  arrived  at  Bengal,  on  pretence  that  time,  his  broken  health,  and  probably 
of  being  sent  to  reSnlbrce  the  garrisons  liisinjuredpeaceof  mind,  rendered  bima 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  company.  Sus-  prey  to  the  most  gloomy  depres^on  of 
pecting  that  they  were  invited  by  the  spirits,  under  the  morbid  influence  of 
nabob,  to  destroy  the  English  power,  he  which  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  suf- 
attacked  them,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  ferings,attheageof50,inNovember,1774. 
great  success,  capturing  all  their  forces,  A  phyaognomist  would  scarcely  have 
and  drawing  up  a  treaty,  signed  by  the  been  fevorahle  to  lord  Clive,  who  posseas- 
Dutch,  who  agreed  to  pay  all  expenses,  on  ed  a  remarkably  heavy  brow,  which  gave  a 
the  restitution  of  their  proper^.  For  these  close  and  sullen  expres^on  to  his  features ; 
services,  he  was  created,  by  the  great  Mo-  and  he  was,  indeed,  of  a  reserved  temper, 
gul,  an  omrah  of  the  empke,  and  received  a  and,  very  silent;  but,  nevertheless,  among 
grant  of  a  revenue,  amounting  to  £38,000  his  intimate  fiiends,  could  be  lively  and 
per  annilm  fitim  Meer  Jaffier.  He  then  pleasant.  He  wasalwaysself-directed,and 
again  returned  to  England,  where  his  sue-  secret  in  his  decisions,  but  inspired  those 
cess  was  much  applauded,  without  much  under  his  command  with  the  utmost  con- 
inquiry  as  to  tiie  means ;  and,  in  1761,  he  fidence,  owuig  to  his  great  bravery  and 
was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage,  by  the  presence  of  mind.  Lord  Chatham  char- 
title  of  lord  Clive,  haron  of  Piassey.  He  acterized  hun  as  a  "  heaven-bom  general, 
Lad  not,  however,  been  long  in  England,  who,  without  experience,  surpassed  all  the 
before  a  disagreement  took  place  between  officers  of  his  time."  His  talents,  in  fact, 
Meer  Jaffier  and  Mr.  Holwell,  who  then  were  as  great  as  his  political  morality  was 
officiated  as  governor,  which  ended  in  disputabfe ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Warren 
transferring  the  nabobshiii  from  the  for-  Hastings,  the  services  done  to  his  country 
mer  to  his  son-in-law  Cossim-Ally-Khan ;    have  paralyzed  tlie  disposition  to  invesu- 
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gale  too  niceJy  inlo  Ihe  character  of  them  from  Haroun  ai  Rascliid  in  809,  to 
He  waa  member  of  parliament  fro  n  1  t>0  w  u  b  iiaU  bells  were  attached,  and  in 
to  his  death,  but  seldom  spoke;  ou  h  ■»!  u  h  figures  of  horeemen,  at  the  honrof 
when  roused,  he  could  disjilay  grea  e  o  wel  e  came  forth  througli  liRle  doont, 
quence.  In  private  hfe,  he  was  k  nd  and  and  re  red  again.  There  is  a  more  exact 
exceedingly  liberal.  He  married  I  e  s  de.  pnon  of  thiswoAofartiniheFnm- 
ter  of  the  late  astronomer-royal  do  (or  on  a  annals,  attributed  to  Eginhard,  in 
M askelyne,  by  whom  he  had  two  aons  ai  d  I)  is  particulai4y  said  to  have  been 
three  daughteis.  a     ejisy  Ira,  and  thai,  at  the  end  of  each 

Cloaca  ;  subterranean  works  in  Rome,  hour,  little  balls  of  metal  fell  «|Kin  a  bell, 

of  stupendous  size  and  sb«ngth,  construct-  and  produced  a  sound.    It  is  not  probable 

ed  in  Ihe  time  of  the  Tarquins,  for  con-  that  the  clock  which  Pacificos,  arch-(!ea- 

ducting  off  tlie  ovetflowiugs  of  Uie  Tiber,  con  of  Verona,  is  said  to  have  invented  in 

the  waters  from  the  hills,  and  the  filtii  of  the  fth  century,  could  have  been  equal 

tiie  ciiy.    The  cloaca  niatma,  or  principal  to  our  present  clocks.    The  words  on  bis 

branch,receivednunieFousotherbranche£,  tomb  are  so  indistinct  that  notliing  pcsi- 

between  the  Capitoline,Palatineand  Qui-  tive  can  be  inferred  from  th era.     The  dis- 

rinal  hills.    It  has  stood  nearly  3500  years,  covcry  of  clocks  has  likewise  been  attribu- 

surviving  the  earthquakes    which    liave  ted  to  the  famous  GerbeiT  of  Auvergme, 

shaken  down  the  palaces,  churches  and  who  afterwards  became  pope  under  the 

towers  of  the  superincumbent  city,  and  name  of  Sylvester  II,  and'  died  in  1003 ; 

soil  stands  as  firmly  as  on  the  day  of  its  but  Bitmar  of  Meiseburg,  a  trustworthy 

foundation.    It  is  formed  of  three  conceo-  witness,  only  relates  that  Gerbert  placed  a 

trie  rows  of  enormous  stones,  piled  above  horotogtum  in  Magdebui^  for  the  emperor 

each  other  without  cement    The  height,  Otlio,  after  observing,  through  a  tube,  the 

inside,  is  18  Roman  palms,  and  the  width  star    which    guides   the  seamen.      This 

about  the  same.  must  have  been  a  sun-dial,  which  Geibert 

Clock.    For  many  inventions  which  placed  according  to  the  height  of  the  pole. 

do  honor  to  the  human  mind,  we  are  in-  In  the  12th  century,  clocks  were  made 

debted  to  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages,  use  of  in  the  monasteries,  which  announ- 

who,  in  their  seclusion,  free  frt>m  the  ne-  ced  the  end  of  every  hour  by  the  sound 

cessity  of  proiidiug  for  their  support,  em-  of  a  bell,  put  in  motion  by  means  of 

ployed  the  time  during  which  they  were  wheels.    From  tJiis  time  forward,  the  ex- 

not  engaged    in  their  devotions  in  the  pression  "the  clock  has  struck"  is  often 

practice  of  various  arts,  both  useful  and  met  with.    The  hand  for  marking  the 

useless.     Among  the  inventions  which  time  is  also  made  mention  of.    Of  Wil- 

we  owe  to  them  are  clocks,  or  time-keen-  liam,  abbot  of  Hirscbau,  his  biogiapher 

ers,  which  are  set  in  motion  W  wheels,  relates,  tliat   he  invented  a  horolcgivm 

pendulums  and  steel  springs.    The  word  similar  to  the  celes^al  hemisphere.    Short 

horologium  was  in  use,  even  among  the  as  ibis  account  is,  it  still  appears  probable 

ancients ;  and  it  might  almost  be  inferred,  that  this  abbot  was  the  inventor  of  clocks, 

from  many  expres^ons,  that  theypossess-  as  he  employed  a  person  particularly  in 

ed  instruments  similar  to    our    pocket-  arran^ng  bis  work,  and  keeping  it  in  or- 

watches  and  chamber-clocks.    It  js,  how-  der.    This  abbot  died  at  the  end  of  the 

ever,  certain,  that  their  time-pieces  were  llth  century.    In  the  13th  century,  there 

sim-dials,  hour-glasses,  and  clepsydrae.  The  is  again  mention  of  a  clock,  given  by  sul- 

latter  JiiliusCffisar  broughtwith  liimfiflm  Ian  Saladin  to  the  emperor  Fredenc  11. 

Great  Britain.    It  was  a  clepsydra  wliich  This  was  evidently  put  in   motion  by 

Cassiodorus,  in  die  6th  centuiy,  reQom-  weights  and  wheels.    It  not  only  mailied 

mended  to  his  mtHiks,  when  a  cloudy  sky  the  hours,  but  also  the  couree  of  the  sun, 

prevented  tbem  from  observing  their  sun-  of  the  moon,  and  the  planets  in  the  zodiac 

dials.     The    gourmand    Trimolchio,   de-  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Saracens 

scribed  by  Petronius,  bad  a  clepsydra  in  learned  the  art  of  clock-making  (rom  the 
bis  dining-room,  and  placed  a  trum])eter   monks  of  European  monasteries :    pcr- 

near  it  to  aimounce  the  hours.     Vitruvius  haps,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  the  real 

mentions  an  Alexandiian  artist,  who,  140  inventora  of  it,  and  the  invention  was 

years  before  our  era,  combined  spring-  made  known  to  Europeans  by  means  of 

wheels  witli  the   clepsydra;  but  the  ac-  tlie  crusades.     In  tlie  i4th  cenmry,  there 

count  is  too  confused  and  incomplete  to  are  stronger  traces  of  the  present  system 

nftbrd  a  correct  idea  of  its  construction,  of  clock-work.    Dante  particularly  men- 

In  an  old  chronicle,  it  is  related  thatChar-  tions  clocks.    Richard,  abbot  of  St.  Al- 

lemagne  received  a  clock  (see  .Svtomata)  ban's  in  England,  made  a  clocii.  in  133ti, 
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Biichaa  had  never  been  heard  of  till  then,  makes  its  circuit  in  100  yeara.  Still 
It  not  only  indicated  tlie  course  of  the  more  remarkable  is  the  lepresemation  of 
suii  and  tlie  moon,  but  also  the  ebb  and  the  motions  of  the  planets  known  at  the 
flood  tide.  Large  clocks  on  steeples,  like-  time  of  tlie  inventor,  and  of  the  syatems 
wise,  were  fitsl  made  use  of  in  the  14th  of  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus,  They  and 
cenmiy.  Perhaps  Jac  Dondi,  iu  Padua,  their  sateUites  perform  then:  revolutions  in 
was  the  first  who  made  one  of  tliis  kind ;  exactiy  the  same  time  as  they  actually  do 
at  least,  his  ftmily  was  called,  after  him,  iu  the  heavens ;  and  these  automata  not 
<feH'  Orologio.  A  German,  Henry  de  only  have  the  central  motion,  but  tlidr 
Wycfc,  was  celebrated,  in  the  same  centu-  course  is  also  eccentrical  aiid  elliptic,  like 
ry,  for  a  large  dock  which  he  placed  in  a  that  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  and  the  motion 
tower  built  hy  command  of  Charles  V,  is  sometimes  slower,  sometimes  quicker, 
king  of  France.  This  clock  vraa  preserv-  and  even  retfograde.  This  instrument 
ed  till  1/37,  Watches  are  a  much  later  must  have  been  the  Iruit  of  deep  knowl- 
invention,  although  tiiey  liave  likewise  ed'je,  indefatigable  research,  and  the  cal- 
been  said  to  have  been  invented  as  early  culations  of  years.  It  is  much  to  be  re 
aa  the  lirii  century.  The  general  opin-  gretled,  that  the  hmited  means  of  the 
ion  is,  that  Peter  Hele  'first  contrived  them  artist  prevented  his  machine  fi^m  being 
in  1510.  One  of  their  names  was  that  of  better  finished,  and  that  be  was  not  ac- 
•Vuremiejjr  eggs  (J^Tuniberger  Bitr).  Ac-  quainted  with  clock-making  in  iia  present 
cording  to  some  accounts,  the  first  trust-  advanced  state,  and  with  the  excellent  in- 
wortliy  indications  of  tiieir  existence  are  slruments  which  have  been  invented  ^nce 
found  at  tiie  commencement  of  the  irth  his  time.  The  country  where  watchea 
century.  The  pendulum  (q.  v.)  Huygens  are  manufeetured  in  the  greatest  numbers 
(q.  V.)  invented.  The  honor  of  being  tiie  is  French  Switzerland,  particularly  at  Gfe- 
mventor  of  the  balance-spring  in  watches  neva,  La-Chaus-de-Fonds,  Locle,  &c^ 
was  contested  between  him  and  the  Eng-  where  they  are  made  by  thousands. 
lishphilosopherdoctorHooke.  To  prevent  Among  French  watch-makers,  Berthoud, 
fiiction,  Facio,  a  Genevan,  invented  the  Breguet,  Chevalier,  Courvoisier,  Preu- 
method  of  boring  holes  in  diamonds  or  d'homme,  and  others,  are  distinguished, 
rubies  for  the  jhvois  to  revolve  in,  wMch  England  and  France  have  been  active  in 
was  foimd  a  great  imjirovenient.  Thus  perfecting  the  ■art  of  horology.  The  ele- 
chronometers  had  their  origin,  in  which  gant  Pan»au  pendulum-clocks  are  well 
the  English  haveallained  great  perfection,  known,  in  which  the  art  of  the  sculptor  is 
This  nation  also  invented  repeaters.  An  combined  vrith  that  of  the  mnohinisL 
mdividual  of  the  name  of  Barlow  first  Elegance,  however,  is  their  principal 
laaAe  one,  in  1676,  for  king  Charles  U ;  recommendation.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
and  Graham  was  the  inventor  of  the  gretted,  that  the  present  watches,  even 
compensation-pendulum  (q.  v.),  in  1715.  tiie  finest,  have  not  the  finisli  which  gave 
This  was  perfected  by  Harrison,  who  such  great  durabiUty  to  those  of  former 
formed  the  penihdum  of  nine  round  rods,  times.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
five  of  which  were  of  iron  and  four  of  French  watches.  We  speak  now  of  the 
brass.  With  these  pendulums  the  astro-  betier  sort  of  watches ;  the  ordinary  ones 
noniical  clocks  are  soil  provided,  and  per-  are  hardly  worth  the  trifling  sum  which 
feet  dependence  may  be  placed  in  the  they  cost  Wooden  clocks  are  made 
regukri^  of  their  action.  Amongst  die  chiefly  in  the  Schwarzwald,  or  Black 
important  inventions  of  tiie  18th  century,  Forest,  in  South  Germany,  and  furnish 
the  astronomical  clocks  of  the  clergyman  an  important  object  of  manufacture  for 
Hahn,  in  Echterdingen,  Wfirtemberg,  de-  this  mountainous  and  barren  country.  It 
serve  to  be  particularly  named,  (See  is  said  tiiat  70,000  of  such  clocks  are 
HiAn.)  He  formed  the  idea  of  measniv  made  there  annually,  Periiaps  tliie  ac- 
faig  time  in  its  whole  estenL  The  piinci-  count  is  exaggerated,  but  great  numbers 
pal  hand  in  his  instrument  is  that  of  uni-  of  the  clocks  are  sent  to  North  and  South 
versal  history.  This  turns  on  a  table,  and  America,  and  all  over  Europe.  The 
indicates  the  principal  epoclis  of  history,  chief  magazine  of  them  is  at  Neustadt,  in 
according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Baden.  (For  iufommtion  on  the  con- 
Testament,  and  the  great  events  of  tiiiure  struction  of  clocks  and  watches  see  the 
dmes,  according  to  the  calculations  of  article  ttuvhgy.) 
Bengel,  founded  on  the  Apocalypse.  lis  Cloister.  (See  JVfomwienf.j 
revolution  embraces  a  period  of  nearly  Cloots,  John  Baptist  von ;  a  Prussian 
8000  years.  Auotlier  iiand  on  tliis  table  baron,  better  knowTi,  during  the  revolu- 
marks    tlie    year    of  the    century,    and  lionary  scenes  in  France,  under  the  ajipel 
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laiion  otAnaeharna  Clofyls.  He  was  bom  death.  On  ihe  scaffold,  he  begged  the 
8t  CleTes,  in  1755,  and  became  possessed  executioner  lo  decapitate  him  tie  fast, 
of  a  considerable  fortune,  which  he  partly  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  for 
dissipated  through  misconduct.  The  ex-  mailing  some  obaervationB  essential  to  the 
ample  of  his  uncle,  Cornelius  Pauw,  who  establishment  of  certain  principles  while 
published  several  popukir  works,  inspired  the  heads  of  the  othere  were  falling. 
him  with  an  inclination  to  become  on  au-  Clos,  Choderlos  de  la  (his  entire  name 
Ihor.  He  travelled  in  different  paits  of  was  Pitrre  ^rabnise  Franfois  Ck.  de  la 
Europe,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  CHoa),  well  known  for  his  extraordinary 
many  eminent  individuals,  among  whom  and  dangerous  nove^  Lea  lAtiMom  dim- 
wan  the  celebrated  Edmund  BuAe ;  but  germises,  bom  at  Amiens,  in  1741,  was  an 
the  pohtics  of  that  statesman  did  not  suit  officer  in  the  anny,  afterwards  secretary 
the  irregular  and  ardent  disposition  of  and  confidant  of  ihe  duke  of  Orleans, 
Cloots,  to  whom  the  French  revolution  whom  he  assisted  in  his  plans  during  the 
at  lengtli  open»]  a  career  which  he  revolution.  In  1791,  he  entered  the  Jaco- 
thought  worthy  of  his  ambition.  The  bin  club,  and  edited  the  journal  Jbai  de  la 
first  scene  in  which  he  distinguished  liitn-  Cimdittdvm.  He  died,  dutiiig  the  consu- 
Belf  was  the  ridiculous  masquerade  called  lar  government,  at  Tarentum,  in  1803,  in 
the  emftosjra  o/ /'« /itwwm  race,  partly  con-  ilie  rank  of  general  of  brigade  in  the  artil- 
trived  bv  the  duke  de  LiancourL  On  the  leir  in  the  army  of  Naviles. 
19th  of  ~June,  17D0,  Cloots  presented  liim-  CLOSE-HAULEn  (aujXuspres,  in  French), 
self  at  tlie  bar  of  the  national  assembly,  in  navigation ;  the  general  arrangement  or 
followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  trim  ofa  ship's  soils,  when  she  endeavors 
porters  of  the  French  metropolis,  in  for-  to  make  progress,  in  the  nearest  direcdon 
eign  dresses,  lo  represent  the  deputies  of  poeable,  towards  that  point  of  the  com- 
aif  nations.  He  described  himself  as  the  pass  from  which  the  wind  blows. 
orator  of  the  human  race,  and  demanded  Close-Quarters  ;  certiun  strong  bar- 
the  right  of  confederation,  which  was  riers  of  wood,  stretching  across  a  mer- 
grantM  him.  At  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  chant-ship  in  several  places.  Theyareused 
April  21, 1792,  he  made  a  strange  speech,  as  a  place  of  retreat  when  a  ship  is  board- 
Hi  which  he  recommended  a  declaration  ed  by  her  adversary,  and  are  therefore  fit- 
of  war  against  the  king  of  Hungary  and  ted  ■with  several  small  loopholes,  through 
Bohemia,  proposed  that  the  assembly  which  to  fire  the  small  arms.  Tiiey  are 
should  form  itself  into  a  diet  during  a  likewise  furnished  with  several  small  eras- 
year,  and  finished  by  offeting  a  patriotic  sons,  colled  pmeder-chests,  which  are  fixed 
^ft  of  12,000  hvres.  On  the  13th  of  Au-  upon  the  deck,  and  filled  with  powder,  old 
gust,  he  went  to  congratulate  the  legisfa-  nails,  &c.,  and  may  be  fired  at  any  time. 
five  assembly  on  the  occurrences  of  the  Instances  are  known  in  which  close-quar- 
preceding  lOth,  and  offered  to  raise  a  ters  hove  proved  highly  effective, 
ftussian  lepon,  to  be  called  the  Fandid  Cloth,  (See  GMon,  ffooUm,  SUk,  &c.) 
l^ioii.  The27ih  of  the  same  month,  he  Clothino.  A  very  striking  &ct,e!dubit- 
advlsed  the  assembly  to  set  a  price  on  the  ed  by  the  bills  of  mortahty,  is  the  veiy  large 
heads  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  duke  proportionof  persons  who  die  of  cousump- 
of  Brunswick,  praised  the  acdonof  John  tion.  It  isnolourinientiontoenterintoany 
J,  Ankarstrtem,  the  assassin  of  the  king  general  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  that 
of  Sweden,  and,  among  other  absurd  ex-  fatal  disease.  In  very  many  coses,  the  or- 
pressions,  he  said,  "My  heart  is  French,  igin  of  a  consumption  is  an  ordintuy  cold; 
and  my  soul  is  aans-mUotte.'"  He  display-  mid  that  cold  is  frequently  taken  through 
ed  no  less  hatred  to  Christianity  than  lo  the  want  ofa  proper  attention  to  clothing, 
royalty,  declaring  himself  the  "  personal  particularly  in  females.  We  shall,  there- 
enemy  of  Jesus  Christ"  In  September,  fore,  offer  a  few  general  remarlra  upon 
IT^hewasnotAnated  deputy  fiomthede-  this  subject,  so  important  to  the  health  of 
partment  of  the  Oise  to  the  national  con-  all  classes  of  persons. — Notliing  is  more 
ventioii,  in  which  he  voted  for  the  death  necessaty  to  a  comfortable  state  of  exjst- 
of  Louis  XVI,  "  in  the  name  of  the  hu-  ence.  than  that  the  body  should  be  kept  in 
man  race."  This  madman,  becoming  an  nearly  a  tmifonn  temperature.  The  Al- 
object  of  suspiiuon  to  Robespierre  and  his  mighty  Wisdom,  which  made  tlie  senses 
party,  was  arrested,  and  condemned  to  serve  as  instruments  of  pleasure  for  our 
deam,  March  24, 1794.  He  suffered  with  gratification,  and  of  pabi  for  our  protec- 
several  others,  and,  on  his  way  to  the  tjon,  has  rendered  the  feelings  arising 
giuDotine,  he  discoursed  to  his  compan-  fi'om  excess  or  deficiency  of  heot  so  acute, 
ions  i.a  materialism  and  tlie  contempt  of    that  we  instincfivetj  seek  shelter  fiT>m  the 
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Bcorehing  heat  and  freeing  cold.    We  spiration.    Were  this  oily  matter  deficient, 

bathe  our  limbs  in  the  cool  stream,  or  the  ekin  would  become  sodden,  as  is  the 

clolhe  our  bodies  with  ihe  warm  fleece,  case  when  it  has  been  removed — a  feet  to 

We  court  the  bree?e,  or  carefully  avoid  it.  be   observed  in    the  handa   of   washet- 

But  no  efforts  to  mitigate  the  injuiious  ef-  women,  when  it  is  destroyed  by  the  aol- 

fecis  of  heat  or  cold  would  avail  ua,  if  vent  powers  of  the  soap.    The  hair  serves 

nature  had  not  furnished  us,  in  common  as  so  many  capillaiy  tubes  to  conduct  the 

with  other  animals  (in  the  peculiar  func-  perspired  fluid  from  the  skin.    The  tliree 

tions  of  the  skin  uid  lungs),  witli  a  power  powers  of  the  skm,  perspiration,  absorp- 

of  preserving  the  beat  of  the  body  uni-  tion  and  feeling,  are  so  dependent  on  each 

form  mider  ahnoat  eveiy  variety  of  tern-  other,  that  it  is  impossilue  for  one  to  be 

peralure  to  which  the  atmosphere  is  hable.  deraiiged  without  the  other  two  being  al- 

The  skin,  by  increase  of  the  pers)Hration,  so  disordered.    For  if  a  man  be  exposed 


3  ofl'  the  excess  of  heat ;  the  lungs,  to  a  Irosty  atmospher 
Dy  aecoraposing  the  atmosphere,  suppy  tivity,  or  Without  su 
the  loss ;  so  thai  the  intemal  parts  of  the    his  limbs  become  stiff  and  his  skin  insen- 


faody  are  preserved  at  a  temperature  of  sible,  (he  vessels  that  excite  the  peispira- 
about  98°,  under  oil  circumstances.  In  lion  and  the  absoii>ent  vessels  partake  of 
addition  to  the  important  share  which  the  the  torpor  that  has  seized  on  the  nerves 
function  of  perspiration  has  in  regulating  of  feemig ;  nor  will  they  regain  their  lost 
the  beat  of  Ihe  body,  it  serves  the  further  activity  till  the  sensibiliw  be  completely  re- 
purpose  of  an  oudet  to  the  constitution,  by  stored.  The  danger  of  suddenly  attempt- 
which  it  gets  rid  of  matters  that  are  no  ing  to  restore  sensibility  to  frozen  parts  is 
longer  usefiil  in  its  economy.  The  excre-  well  known.  If  the  addition  of  w^mth 
lory  function  of  the  skin  is  of  such  para-  be  not  very  giadual,  the  vitality  of  the 
mount  importance  to  health,  that  we  part  will  be  destroyed.  This  considera- 
ought,  at  idl  times,  to  direct  oiu"  attention  tion  of  tiie  functions  of  the  skin  will  at 
to  the  means  of  securing  its  being  duly  once  point  out  tiie  necesatyof  an  especial 
performed ;  for  if  the  matters  Chat  ougltt  attention,  in  a  fickle  climate,  to  the  sub- 
to  he  tbrovm  out  of  the  body  by  the  pores  ject  of  clotliing.  Every  one's  experience 
of  the  skin  are  retained,  tiiey  invariably  must  have  shown  him  how  extremely  ca- 
prove  injurious.  AVhen  speaking  of  the  pricious  the  weather  is  in  tiiis  country, 
excretnentitioua  matter  of  the  skin,  we  do  Our  experience  of  this  great  inconstancy 
not  mean  the  sensible  moisture  which  is  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  ought  to 

Soured  out  in  hot  weather,  or  when  tlie  have  insimcted  us  how  to  secure  our- 

ady  is  heated  by  exercise,  but  a  matter  selves  fi^m  its  effects.    The  chief  end 

which  is  too  subnje  for  the  senses  to  lake  proposed  by  clothing  ought  to  be  protec- 

cognizance  of,  which  is  continuallv  pass-  tion  from  the  cold ;  and  it  never  can  be 
ing  off  from  every  port  of  the  body,  and 
which  has  been  called  the  iTMeimfrie  per- 

spiraiion.     This  insensible  perspiration  is  dren),  thai  a  degree  of  cold  that 

the  true  excretion  of  the   skin.    A  sup-  to  shivering  cannot  be  felt,  under  any 

pression  of  the  insensible  perspiration  is  a  cumslances,  without  injury  to  the  heaim, 

E reveling  symptom  in  almost  all  diseases,  and  that  the  strongest  constitution  cannot 
:  is  the  sole  cause  of  many  fevers.  Very  resist  the  benumbing  influence  of  a  sen- 
many  chronic  diseases  have  no  other  sation  of  cold  constantiy  present,  even 
cause.  In  warm  weather,  and  particular-  though  it  be  so  moderate  as  not  to  occa- 
ly  in  hot  climates,  the  functionsof  theskin  sion  immediate  complaint,  or  to  induce 
being  prodigiously  increased,  all  the  con-  tiie  suJ&rer  to  seek  protection  from  it. 
sequences  of  interrupting  them  are  pro-  This  dep^e  of  cold  often  lays  the  founda- 
portionably  dangerous.  Besides  the  func-  tion  of  tiie  whole  host  of  chronic  diseases, 
tion  of  perspu-arion,  tiie  skin  has,  in  com-  foremost  amongst  which  are  found  soroili- 
mon  with  every  other  surface  of  tiie  body,  la  and  consumption.  Persons  engaged  in 
a  process,  by  meansofappinptiaievessefe,  sedentaiy  employments  must  be  almost 
ot^ absorbing,  or  taking  up,  and  conveying  constantly  under  the  influence  of  this  de- 
into  the  blood-vessels,  any  tiling  that  may  gree  of  cold,  unless  the  apartment  in  which 
be  in  contact  with  it.  It  is  also  the  part  Uiey  work  is  heated  to  a  degree  that  sub- 
on  which  the  organ  of  feeling  or  touch  is  jecta  them,  on  leaving  it,  to  all  the  dan- 
distributed.  The  skin  is  supplied  with  gers  of  a  sudden  transition,  as  it  were, 
glands,  which  provide  an  oily  matter,  that  from  summer  to  winter.  The  inactivity 
renders  it  impervious  to  water,  and  thus  to  which  such  persona  are  condemned,  by 
SBCtuts  the  evaporation  of  the  sensible  per-  weakening  the  body,  renders  it  incapable 
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of  mainlainiDg  the  degree  of  warmth  lie-  clothes  to  the  figure  of  the  body,  partifi- 

cessaiy   to    comfort,   without    additional  larly   amongst  females.    Clothes  ahotiit 

clothing    or    fii'e.    Uiidet  such   circum-  be  so  made  as  to  allow  tlie  body  the  (ok 

stances,  a  sufficient  quantin"  of  clothing,  exercise  of  all  its  motions.    The  neglect 

of  a  proper  quality,  with  the  aparanent  of  this  precaution  is  productive  of  more 

moderalely  warmed  and  well  ventilated,  mischief  than  is  generally  believed.    Th^ 

ought  to  be  preferred,  for  keeping  up  the  miseiy  and  suffering  arising  from  it  begin 

Tiiaite  degree  of  wartntli,  to  any  means  while  we  are  yet  iu  the  cmdie.  When 
eating  the  air  of  the  room  so  much  as  they  have  escaped  fivm  the  nurses'  liands, 
lO  render  any  increase  of  clothing  unne-  boys  are  left  to  nature.  Girls  have,  for  a 
cessaiy.  To  heat  the  air  of  an  apartment  while,  the  same  chcuice  as  boys,  in  a  free- 
much  above  the  ordinary  temperature  of  dom  from  bandages  of  all  kinds ;  but,  aa 
the  atmosphere,  we  must  shut  out  the  ex-  they  approach  to  womanhood,  tbcy  are 
ternal  air ;  the  air  also  becomes  extremely  again  put  into  trammels  in  tlie  forms  of 
rarefied  and  dry;  which  circumslauces  stays.  The  bad  consequences  of  the 
make  it  doubly  dangerous  to  pass  trom  pressure  of  stays  are  not  immediately  ob- 
it to  tlie  cold,  raw,  external  air.  But  vious,  but  they  are  not  the  less  certain  on 
in  leaving  a  moderately  well  wanned  that  account.  The  girl  writhes  and  tvnsts 
room,  if  properly  clothed,  the  change  is  to  avoid  the  pinching  which  must  neces- 
not  felt ;  and  the  full  advantage  of  eser-  saiily  attend  the  commencement  of  wear- 
cise  is  derived  from  any  opportunity  of  ing  stays  tightly  laced.  The  posture  in 
taking  it  tliat  may  occur. — The  only  kind  wliich  she  fuids  ease  is  the  one  in  which 
of  dress  that  can  afford  the  protection  re-  she  will  constantly  be,  until,  at  last,  she 
quired  by  the  changes  of  temperature  to  will  not  be  comfortable  in  any  other,  even 
which  high  noithem  dimates  are  liable,  is  when  she  is  freed  from  the  (iressure  tliat 
woollen.  Nor  will  it  be  of  much  avail  originally  obbged  her  to  adopt  il.  In  this 
that  woollen  be  worn,  unless  so  much  of  way  most  of  the  deformities  to  which 
it  be  worn,  and  it  be  30  worn,  as  effectu-  young  people  are  subject  ori^ate ;  and, 
ally  to  keep  out  tlie  cold.  Those  who  unfortunately,  it  is  not  often  tliat  they  are 
would  receive  the  advantage  which  the  perceived  until  tlie;^  have  become  con»d- 
wearing  of  woollen  is  capable  of  atibrd-  eruble,  and  have  existed  too  long  to  admit 
ing,  must  wear  it  next  tiie  skin ;  for  it  is  of  remedy. 

in  this  situation  only  that  its  iiealtli-pre-  Clotilbe  de  ViLLO-v  Chalis,  Mar- 
serving  power  can  be  felt.  The  great  guerite  Elionore;  hom  at  Vallou,  a  castle 
advantages  of  woollen  cloth  are  briefly  on  the  Ardeche,  in  LanguedoCginthe  yeur 
these ;— -the  readiness  with  which  it  allows  1405,  The  poems  of  this  lady,  which 
the  escape  of  the  matter  of  perspitadou  have  been  preserved,  did  not  make  their 
through  lis  texture ;  its  power  of  preserv-  appearance  till  1803.  At  the  age  of  11, 
ing  the  sensation  of  waimth  to  the  skin  she  translated  a  poem  of  Petrarch  into 
under  all  circumstances  ;  the  difficulty  verse.  Fortunate  circumstances,  particu- 
there  is  in  making  it  thoroughly  wet ;  the  larly  her  acqu^ntaiice  with  several  i^s- 
slowness  with  which  it  conducts  heat;  tinguished  female  poets  of  her  time,  uii- 
the  softness,  lightness  and  pliancy  of  its  folded  her  poetical  talents.  In  1421,  she 
texture.  CoUon  cloth,  though  it  dinets  but  married  Berenger  de  Surville,  a  young 
little  from  linen,  approaches  nearer  to  the  knight,  who  was  soon  obliged  to  follow 
nature  of  woollen,  and,  on  that  account,  the  dauphin  (Charles  VII)  to  Puy-en-Ve- 
must  be  esteemed  as  tiie  next  best  sub-  lay.  On  the  occasion  of  tliis  separation, 
stance  of  which  clodiing  may  be  made,  she  composed  a  beautiful  poem,  which 
S3k  is  tlie  next  in  point  of  excellence,  but  takes  the  first  rank  amongst  her  woriis. 
it  is  vety  inftiior  to  cotton  in  every  re-  After  being  married  seven  years,  slie  lost 
Bpect  Linen  possesses  the  contrary  of  her  husband,  who  fell  before  Orleans, 
most  of  the  properties  enumerated  as  ex-  Afler  this,  she  occupied  her  time  with  the 
ceUences  in  woollen.  It  retains  the  matter  education  of  young  females  possessed  of 
of  perspiration  in  its  texture,  and  speedily  poetical  talent.  Ainoug  these  were  So- 
becomes  imbued  with  it ;  it  ^ves  an  un-  phie  de  Lyonna  and  Juliette  de  Vivarez. 
pleasant  sensation  of  cold  to  the  skin;  itis  By  chance,  she  became  acquainted  witli 
very  readily  saturated  with  moisture,  and  Margaret  of  Scotland,  wife  of  tlie  dauphin 
it  conducts  heat  too  rapidly.  Itis,  indeed,  Louis.  In  consequence  of  a  poem  whlcli 
the  worst  of  all  the  substances  in  use,  be-  she  composed  in  prdse  of  duke  Philip  the 
ing  the  least  qualified  to  answer  the  pur-  Good,  Margaret  scntlier  a  crovm  of  artifi 
poses  of  clothing.  There  areseveral  pre-  ciai  laurel,  with  silver  leavea,and  interwo- 
Viuling  etrots  in  the   mode  of  adapting  ven  with  13  golden  flowers ;  but  Clotilda 
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wonld  not  listen  to  the  pressing  invitaXiona  president  of  the  chamber  rings  his  hell,  and 
which  she  received  to  appear  at  cotirt.  sometimes  closes  the  session,  because  ho 
In  1495,  she  commemorated,  in  a  poem,  cannot  restore  order.  The  regtemenioftho 
the  triumphs  of  Ciiarles  VHL  The  year  chatrAre  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cause  of 
of  her  death  is  not  known.  Her  poems,  this  disorder.  It  is  dated  June  35, 1814, 
which  are  distinguished  for  delicacy  and  and  is  an  imifation  of  the  English  usages. 
grace,  appear  to  have  been  lost,  when  This  body  of  rules,  with  those  for  the 
one  of  her  descendants,  Joseph  Etienne  chamber  of  peers,  given  July  2, 1814,  and 
de  Surville  (who,  in  1798,  was  shot  as  a  the  law  of  Aug.  13, 1814,  respecting  the 
aecredy  returned  emigrant),  a  man  himself  forms  in  which  tlie  king  commuuicates 
pissessedof  a  talent  for  poetry,  on  search-  with  the  chambers,  and  they  with  each 
mg  the  archives  of  his  family,  discovered,  other,  are  not  in  tl]e£uZlefinf&«  Lots;  they 
in  178i^  the  hand-wiiling  of  Clotilde.  are  confined  in  Lanjuinais'  Constitidum^ 
With  difficulty  he  deciphered  tlie  writing,  de  la  Mition  .fhtnceUae,  Paris,  1819. 
studied  the  language,  and  soon  found  his  Ci.oi7i>.  The  cfouds  are  aqueous  va- 
pains  richly  rewa^ed.  On  bis  emigra-  pors,  which  hover  at  a  conaderable  height 
lion,  in  irai,  he  left  the  manuscript  of  above  the  surfiice  of  tlie  earth.  They 
Clotilde  behind  him,  which,  with  many  dlfferfromfogsonlyhytbeirheightandleea 
other  &niily  records,  became  a  prey  to  the  degree  of  transparency.  The  cause  of  the 
flames.  The  copies, whichhad  been  pre-  latter  circumstance  is  the  thinness  of  the 
Tiously  taken  ofseveral  pieces,  came  from  atmosphere  in  its  higher  regions,  where 
his  widow  into  the  bands  of  the  present  the  particles  of  vapor  become  condensed, 
publisher,  M.  Vanderbou:^.  The  genu-  The  varieties  of  clouds  are  numerous. 
meness  of  these  poems  is  not  to  be  doubt-  Some  cast  a  shade  which  covers  the  sky, 
ed,  although  it  is  apparent  that,  in  some  and,  at  limeE,  produces  a  considerable 
mstances,  M.  de  Surville  has  ventured  to  darkness ;  others  resemble  a  Bght  veil,  and 
make  alterations,  permit  the  rays  of  the  sim  and  moon  to 
ClAture,  La  [the  close) ;  the  term  used  pass  through  them.  Clouds  originate  like 
in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  when  fogs.  The  vratery  evaporations  which  rise 
one  party  inasls  upon  having  a  discussion  from  seas,  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  and,  in  fact, 
closed,  and  the  vote  taken.  Though  it  from  the  whole  surface  of  llie  eiuth,  as- 
caiinot  be  denied,  that  the  French  improve  cend,  on  account  of  their  elasticity  anil 
in  parliamentary  skill,  yet  they  are  very  lightness,  in  the  atmosphere,  until  the  mt 
&r  from  parliamentiu^  order,  we  might  becomes  so  cold  and  thin  that  they  can 
SOT  decency,  compared  with  the  exiunple  rise  no  higher,  hut  ait  condensed,  Phi- 
of  England  and  the  U,  States.  This  is  losophers,  however,  are  of  very  different 
principally  owing  to  two  causes:  the  first  opinions  respectuig  the  way  in  which  the 
IS  want  of  expierience.  Pariiamentary  condensation  and  the  whole  formation  ot 
proprieties  are  things  which  cannot  be  the  clouds  proceed.  De  Luc,  whose  the 
regulated  by  orders  and  decrees,  because  ory  is  considered  (he  most  prolmble,  he- 
great  strictness  of  rule  injures  the  freedom  lieves  that  the  water,  after  its  ascent  in  the 
which  gives  value  to  parliamentary  pro-  form  of  vajKits,  and  before  it  takes  the 
ceedings.  Tbey  must  be  learned  by  prac-  shape  of  clouds,  exists  in  a  gaseous  slate, 
tice,  and  rest  on  the  convictions  of  the  not  affecting  the  hygrometer,  which  is  llie 
oppoalion,  OS  well  as  of  the  other  paj%.  reason  why  the  air,  m  die  higher  regions, 
The  second  cause  is  the  violence  of  par-  is  always  d^'-  He  espWns  the  clouds 
ties.  Neither  in  England  nor  in  the  U.  to  be  collections  of  small  vesicles,  in  die 
States  do  there  esist  parties  so  entirely  and  transformation  of  which  from  the  gaseous 
essentially  opposed  as  in  France.  No  po-  state,  he  believe  that  caloric  operates,  in 
litical  partisan  in  England  or  the  U.  Stales  pari  at  least,  because,  according  to  his 
thinks  of  destroying  the  constitution.  The  opinion,  clouds  commimicale  a  degree  of 
animosity,  therefore,  between  parties  can-  heat  to  tlie  body  which  tbey  render  damp, 
not  he,  in  eidierofthesecountne3,so  great  According  to  Hube,  clouds  are  collections 
as  in  France.  The  consequence  of  this  of  precipitated  bubbles,  and  differ  by  their 
is,  thai  the  opposition,  or  liberal  par^,  in  negative  electricity  from  fogs,  the  electrici- 
the  French  chambers,  give  vent  to  their  tyof  whichisgenerallypositive.  Ifclouda 
feelings,  and  the  administration  party  will  and  logs  lose  their  electricity,  rain  is  pro  - 
not  listen,  but  call,  Aax  vmx  !  La  cUture  !  duced.  These  explanations  are,  ncwevei 
during  the  speeches  of  their  opponent  by  no  means  perfectly  satisfactory.  Moru 
and  not  unfrequeiilly  make  a  noise  similar  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Mayer's 
to  that  of  the  Polish  diet,  and  very  much  LekHmeh  wer  dk  Pkysische  Jlstronomie, 
out  of  place  in  a  deliberative  body.     The  Theorir.  der  Crete  and  M'ieoTologie,  Gcit- 
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tingen,  1805.  The  change  of  winds  con-  ceive  much  hunudity,  but  not  in  perfect 
,  tributes  essentially  to  the  formedon  of  solution.  The  humidity  becomes  collecl- 
clouds  and  fogs.  In  countries  where  this  ed,  and  shows  itself  in  masses  rising  coni- 
change  is  snmll  and  infrequent,  as  be-  cally,  and  resting  on  the  third  region.  The 
tween  tlie  tropics,  these  phenomena  of  appearance,  increase  and  disappearance 
hiunidi^  in  the  atmosphere  must  be  com-  of  the  eumidvs,  in  fine  weatlier,  are  often 
l)aratively  rare,  but,  when  they  happen,  periodical,  and  correspondent  to  the  de- 
ihe  more  violent,  because  a  great  quantity  gree  of  heat.  Generally,  it  forms  a  few 
of  vapor  has  had  time  to  collect.  Thedis-  horns  after  sunrise,  attains  its  highest  de- 
lance  of  the  clouds  from  the  surface  of  the  gree  in  the  hottest  hours  of  the  afternoon, 
earth  is  veiy  different.  Thin  and  light  and  decreases  and  vanishes  at  sun-set. 
clouds  are  higher  than  the  highest  moun-  Great  masses  of  cumulus,  during  high 
tains ;  thick  and  heavy  clouds,  on  the  con-  winds,  in  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  to- 
trary,  touch  low  mountains,  steeples,  and  wards  which  the  wind  blows,  indicate  ap- 
even  trees.  The  average  height  of  proachiug  cahn  and  rain.  If  ihe  cmavlja 
the  clouds  is  calculated  to  be  two  miles  does  not  disappear,  but  rises,  a  thunder- 
and  a  half  Their  size  is  likewise  very  storm  is  to  be  expected  during  the  night, 
different.  Some  have  been  found  occu-  If  the  upper  region,  with  its  drying  power, 
pying  an  extent  of  20  square  miles,  and  predommates,theupperpartsofthe  cu?mi- 
their  thickness,  in  some  cases,  has  been  ha  become  mrrvs.  But,  if  the  lower  re- 
ascertained,  by  traveller,  who  have  as-  gion  predominates  (into  which  the  densest 
cended  mountains,  to  be  a  thousand  feet :  vapors  ore  attracted  and  dissolved  into 
others  are  very  thin,  and  of  small  dimen-  dropsj,  the  baas  of  the  cvmtdvs  sinks,  and 
sions.  The  natural  history  of  clouds,  not  the  cloud  becomes  sfroftM,  which  is  of 
as  respects  their  chemical  structure,  but  moderate  density,  and  its  lower  surface 
their  forms,  their  application  to  meteorol-  rests  generally  upon  ^e  eaith  or  the  wa- 
ogy,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  weather,  has  ter.  This  is  the  proper  evening  cloud,  and 
been  well  treated  by  Lucas  Howard,  in  appears  first  towards  sunset.  To  this  be- 
his  Essay  on  Clouds.  He  distributes  clouds  long  also  those  creeping  fogs,  which,  in 
into  three  essentially  different  formations.  cB]mevenings,ascendfiT)mtlievalleys,and 
These  formations  are — 1.  cirrus,  consisiing  extend  then^ves  in  undulating  masses, 
of  fibres  which  diverge  in  all  directions;  The^mA(aremainsquiet,iindaccumuktes 
3.  cmmdiia,  convex  and  conical  a^re-  kyers,tillat  last  it  falls  as  rain.  Thlsphe- 
eates,  which  increase  ffom  a  horizontal  nomenoo — the  dissolution  of  clouds  into 
basis  upwards ;  3.  strottit,  layers  vastly  rain — is  called  nimhis.  Howaid  further 
extended,  connected  and  horizontal.  The  mdces  subdivisions,  as,  cnro-ciimuitw,  cirro- 
clouds  are  generally  assigned  to  three  sirah«,  &e.  Also  the  i-eal  sfndus,  the 
atmospherical  regions,  the  upper,  the  mid-  horizontal  layer  of  clouds,  sometimes  rises 
die  and  the  lower  one,  to  which  a  fourth,  higher  than  at  other  times,  which  depends 
the  lowest,  maybe  added.  In  the  upper  on  the  season,  the  polar  height  of  tiie  place, 
region,  the  atmosphere  is  in  such  a  slate,  or  the  heights  of  mountains :  the  cumulus 
that  it  can  receive  and  sustain  aqueous  is  also  sometimes  higher  and  sometimes 
matter  dissolved  into  its  integrant  parts,  lower.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  dif- 
Thia  state  of  the  atmosphere  corresponds  ferent  kinds  remain  one  above  another. 
to  the  highest  state  of  the  barometer.  To  Th.  Forster  has  followed  Howard  in  his 
this  region  'belongs  the  cirrm,  which  has  inv^tigations  respecting  the  clouds,  and 
the  least  density,  but  tlie  greatest  he^ht,  G5the,  the  German  poet,  has  made  an  ap- 
and  variety  of  iiape  and  direction.  E  is  pUcation  of  this  theory  in  his  work  entitled 
the  first  indication  of  serene  and  settled  Zw  ^alierwisimsctuyt,  vol.  i. 
weather,  and  lust  sliows  itself  in  a  few  Cloud,  St.;  a  charmingly  simated  vil- 
flbres,  spreading  through  the  atmosphere,  lage,  two  leagues  E.  f^m  Paris,  in  the  de- 
These  fibres  by  degrees  increase  in  length,  portment  of  Seine-and-Oise,  with  a  royal 
and  new  fibres  attach  themselves  to  the  cosUeand  magnificent  garden,  which  were 
sides.  The  duration  of  the  cirrus  is  un-  much  embellished  by  Napoleon.  On  the 
certain,  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  7th  of  September,  and  some  days  follow- 
hours.  It  lasts  longer,  if  it  appears  alone,  ing,  perhaps  a^xthpart  of  the  population 
and  at  a  great  height ;  a  shorter  time,  if  ofParis  is  assembled  here,  fiiU  ol^gaye^, 
it  forms  in  the  neighboi'hood  of  other  attending  the  &ir,  which  affords  a  striking 
clouds.  The  middle  region  is  the  seat  of  picture  of  a  certiun  class  of  the  French 
cumulus,  which  is  geneiully  the  most  con-  people.  As  the  residence  of  the  mon- 
densed,  and  moves  with  the  stream  of  air  arch  of  France,  St.  Cloud  is  historically 
Dearest  lo  Ihc  eatlh.    Tliis  rcj^on  can  re-  interesting.    Many  events  in  the  civil  dis- 
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turbancesofth  at  counlryare  connected  with  having,  in  the  middle  of  them,  the  leave* 

this  place.    Here  Henry  HI  was  murdorcd  of  the  petals  folded  over  each  other,  and 

by  Clement  (ij.  v.),  Aug.  2,  1589  ;  and,  in  forming  a  small  head  about  the  size  of  a 

modem  times,  it  has  beeii  rendered  &nous  pea,  they  are  in  a  lit  slate  to  be  gathered, 

by  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  This  opeialion  is  performed  betwixt  the 

which  destroyed  the  directory,  and  esiab-  months  of  October  amd  February,  partly 

bshed  the  consular  gOTemment.   Napoleon  l^the  hand,  partly  by  hookss  and  partly 

chose  St.  Cloud  for  his  residence ;  hence  by  beating  the  trees  vrilh  bamboos.     The 

the  expression,  caiinelq/'iSl.  Cloud.   Under  cloves  are  either  received  on  dotlisspread 

the  former  government,  the  phrase  was  beneath  the  trees,  or  are  suffered  to  fiill 

cahinel  of  FersaUUs,  or  aUmxto/the  TteSer-  on  the  ground,  the  herbage  having  been 

tM,  In  1814,  St.  Cloud  was  besJeged,March  weviously  cut  and  swept  foe  that  purpose. 

31,  by  the  van-guard  of  the  army  of  the  They  are  subsequently  dried  by  exposure 

allies  under  Langeron.    Apiil  7,  the  head-  for  a  while  to  die  smoke  of  wood  fires, 

quarters  of  the  allied  armies  were  there,  afterwards  to  the  rays  of  tlie  sun.     Whea 

and  remained  there  untilJune  3.  In  1813,  iirsi  gathered,  they  are  of  a  reddish  cok>r, 

Bliicherhadhiahead-quartBrsatSt.Cloud;  but,  by  drying,  they  assume  adeep-bvovra 

and  here  also  was  concluded  tlie  militaiy  cast     This  spice  yields  a  very  fragrant 

convention  (July  3, 1815),  by  which  Pans  odor,  and  has  a  bitterish,  pungent,  and 

fell  a  second  time  into  the  hands  of  the  warm  taste.    It  is  sometimes  employed  as 

allies.     Bignon,  GuiUerainot  and  count  a  hot  and  stimulating  medicine,  but  is 

Bondi  acted  on  the  part  of  Prance,  general  more  frequently  used  in  culinary  prepara- 

Miiffling  (the  same  who  was,  m  1829,  a  tions.    When  fresh  gathered,  cloves  will 

mediator  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  at  yield,  on  pressure,  a  fragrant,  thick,  and 

Constantinople,  sent  there  by  the  king  of  reddish  ofl ;  and,  by  distillation,  a  limpid 

Ptvssia)  for  Prusaa,  colonel  Hervey  for  essential  oil.    Oil  of  cloves  is  used  by 

England,    The  dubious  sense  of  several  many  persons,   diough  very  improperly, 

points  determined  in  the  convention  after-  for  curing  the  tootii-ache ;  since,  from  its 

wards  occasioned  mutual  reproaches.  pungent  quality,  it  is  apt  to  corrode  the 

Clove.     The  clove  is  the  unexpanded  gums   and    injure    the    adjacent    teeth, 

flower-bud  of  an  East  Indian  tree  (ccrn^-  When  the  tooth  is  carious,  and  will  admit 

fWiis  oronwticiM),  somewhat  resembhng  of  it,  a  bruised  clove  is  much  to  be  pre- 

the  laurel  in  its  height,  and  in  the  shape  ferred, 

of  its  leaves.    The  leaves  are  in  pairs,  ob-       Clove  Bark,   at   Colilawam  Bark 

Itaig,  large,  spear-shaped,  and  of  a  bright-  [cortex  lawi  culSawan]  is  turnished  by  a 

green  crfor.    The  flowers  grow  m  clus-  tree  of  the  Molucca  idands.    It  is  in  pieces 

ters,  which  terminate  the  branches,  and  more  or  less  long,  almost  flat,  thick,  fi- 

have  the  calyx  divided  into  four  small  and  brous,  covered  with  a  white  epidermis,  of 

pointed  segments.    The  petals  are  siaaH,  a  reddish-yellow  inside,  of  a  nutmeg  and 

rounded,  and  of  a  bluish  color ;  and  the  clove  odor,  and  of  an  aromatic  end  sharp 

seed  is  ap  oval  berry.    In  the  Molucca  taste.     Itisoneof  tliesubstitutesfbrcinna- 

islands,    where  the   raising  of   different  mon.butnotmuchused.    We  find,  also,  in 

spices  was  formerly  carried  on  by  the  commerce,  under  the  name  of  ctoi>ei(U-ft,an- 

Dulch  colonists  to  great  extent,  the  cul-  other  bark  furnished  by  the  )»jrf?««««^- 

ture  of  the  clove-tree  was  a  very  important  pJaOalaiLm.).    It  is  in  sticks  two  feet  long, 

pursuit.    Jt  has  even  been  asserted,  that,  formed  of  seveitd  pieces  of  very  thin  and 

m  order  to  secure  a  lucrative  brunch  of  hard  bark,  rolled  up  one  over  the  other, 

commerce  in  this  article  to  themselves,  of  a  deep  brown  color,  of  a  taste  amilar 

they  destroyed  all  the  trees  growing  in  to  tliat  of  cloves.    It  possesses  the  same 

other  islands,  and  confined  the  propaga-  properties  as  the  former  barks,  and  may  be 

tion  of  them  to  that  of  Temate.    But  it  considered  as  a  substitute  for  Uiem. 
appears  that,  in  1770  and  1772,  botii  clove        Clover   (tryolivm).     The  clovers  are 

and  nutmeg-trees  were  transplanted  from  a  very  niunerous  family.     Some  botanists 

the  Moluccas  into  the  islands  of  France  reckon  no  less  than  55  species  belon^g 

and  Bourbon,  and  subsequently  into  some  to  the  genus  of  which  cultivateil  clovers  are 

of  tlie  colonies  of  South  America,  where  varieties.    The  following  are  most  used: — 

they  have  since  been  cultivated  witli  great  1.  Prateiue,  or  common  red  clover.     This 

success.    At  a  certain  season  of  tiie  year,  is  a  biennial,  and  sometimes,  especially  on 

the  clove-tree  produces  a  vast  profusion  chalky  soils,  a  triennial  ]Jant    This  is 

of  flowers.     When  these  have  attmned  the  kind  most  commonly  cultivated,  a.^  it 

tlie  length  of  about  half  an  incli,  the  four  yields  a  larger  product  dian  any  of  the 

points  of  the  calyx  being  prominent,  and  other  sorts.    The  soil  best  adapted  to  cio- 
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ver  is  a-  deep,  sandy  loam,  which  is  favor-  the  box  advances.    The  box  is  fixed  on 

able  to  its  long  lap-roots ;  but  it  will  ^t^w  an  asle-tree,  supported  by  small  wheels, 

iu  any  soil  not  too  moist.    So  congenial  is  with  handles  fixed  to  the  hinder  part,  by 

ealcaiious  matter  to  clover,  that  tlie  mere  which  the  driver,   while  managing   tiie 

strewing  of  lime  on  some  soils  will  call  horse,  raises  or  depresBes  the  fingers  of 

into  action  clover-seeds,  which,  it  would  the  machine,  so  as  to  take  off  the  heads 

appear,  have  laid  dormant  for  ages.    It  is  of  the  grass.     The  other  machine,  called 

a  recommendation  of  this  grass,  that  it  is  a  cradk,  is  mode  of  an  oak  board  about 

adapted  to  a  soil  suitable  to  scarcely  any  18  inches  in  length  and  10  in  breadth, 

other  kind  of  grass— -to  land  which  is  dry,  The  fore  part  of  it,  to  the  length  of  9 

tight,  sandy,  or  composed  mostly  of  gravel,  inches,  is  sawed  into  fingers ;  a  handle  is 

Clover-seedsliouidbesowedinthespring,  inserted  behind,  inclined   towards  them, 

except  in  climates  where  there  are  no  and  a  cloth  put  round  the  back  part  of  the 

severe  winter  frosts.    The  young  plants  board,  which  is  cut  somewhat  ciii;ular, 

which  come  up  in  autumn  cannot  bear  and  raised  on  the  handle ;   this  collects 

the  frost  BO  well  as  tliose  which  hare  had  the  heads  or  tops  of  the  grass,  and  pre- 

a  whole  summer  to  bring  them  to  maiu-  vents  them  from  scattering  as  they  are 

rity.     Spring  wheat  is  a  veiy  good  crop  struck  off  by  the  cmdle,  which  may  be 

with  wliich  to  sow  clover  and  o3ier  grass-  made  of  difiereut  sizes,— being  smaller  in 

seed.    It  is  reconunended  to  sow  the  grass-  proportion  for  women  and  children,  who, 

seed,  and  plough  or  harrow  it  in  wiSi  the  by  means  of  it,  may  likewise  collect  large 

wheat.    If  it  be  scattered  on  the  surface  quantities.— 2.  Trifolium  repent,  or  white 

without  being  well  covered,  a  part  does  clover.    This   also  thrives  best   in   light 

not  vegetate,  and  that  which  does  vrill  be  land.    It  is  a  natural  grass  of  the  U.  States, 

liable  to  injuiy  from  drought.    Clover-  but,  when  sown  by  itself,  it  rarely  grows 

seed  may  also  he  sown  in  the  spring  on  tall  enough  to  be  well  cut  with  a  sitlie. 

winter  grain,  and  harrowed  in.    European  When  mixed  with  timothy  or  green  grass 

writers  agree  with  American  cultivators,  {poa  viridU),  it  makes  excellent  hay.    Clo- 

that  the  muTowing  vril!  do  no  damage,  ver  requires  much  attention  to  make  it 

but  will  be  of  seme*  to  the  grain.     The  into  hay.     Its  stalks  are  so  succulent,  that 

author   of  a  valuable   work,   entitled  a  the  leaves,  which  are  the  best  part,  are  opt 

TraOise  on  .%nc«B«re,  latefy  published  to  crumble  and  waste  away  before  the 

m  Albany,  directs  10  or  12  pounds  of  clo-  hay  is  well  dried.    It  has,  therefore,  been 

ver^eed  to  be  sown  on  an  acre,  if  the  soil  recommended  to  cart  it  to  the  mow  or 

lie  rich,  and  double  that  quantity  if  it  be  stack  before  the  stalks  are  dry,  and  either 

now.    He  condemns  the  practice  of  mix-  to  put  it  up  with  alternate  layers  of  hay 

ing  the  seeds  of  timothy,  rye,  grass,  &c.  and  straw,  or  to  salt  it  at  the  rote  of  from 

with  that  of  clover,  "  because  these  grasses  half  a  bushel  to  a  whole  bushel  per  ton. 

neither  rise  nor  ripen  at  the  same  time,"  Green  clover  is  good  for  swine.    The  late 

Another  practice,  equally  bad  (according  judge  Petei'S,  of  Pennsylvania,  oliserved, 

to  this  writer),  "  is  that  of  sowing  clover-  "In  summer,  tay  hogs  cliiefly  run   on 

seed  on  winter  grain  before  the  earth  has  clover.    Swine  feeding  on  clover  in  the 

acquired  a  temperature  favorable  to  vege-  fields  will  thrive  wonderfully ;  when  those 

ration,  and  when  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  (confined  or  not)  fed  on  cut  clover  will  &I1 

but  that  two  thirds  of  the  seeds  will  per-  away,"  {Mem.  Penn.  Jigr.  Soc.  vol.  ij.  p.  33.) 

ish."  Clover-seedof  a  bright  yellow,  vrith  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  bom  465, 

a  good  quantity  of  puiple  and  brown  col-  succeeded  his  father,  Childeric,  in  481,  as 

ored  seed  amongst  it,  which  shows  its  chiefof  the  wariike  tribe  of  Salion  Franks, 

maturity,  should  be    preferred.      When  who  inhabited  a  barren  country  between 

lierfecfiy  ripe  and  well  gathered,  its  power  the  sea  and  the  Scheldt.     This  tril>e,  at  a 

of  vegetation  will  continue  for  four  or  five  former  period,  bad  made  incursions  into 

years.     Two  sorts  of  machines  are  de-  lhenei^iboriDgterritories,butweredriven 

scribed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  back  into  their  forests  and  morasses.    Clo- 

Vwk  Agricultural  Society,  for  gathering  vis,  therefore,  united  with  Ragnaeaij'e,  king 

clover-seed.    One  of  these  maclunes  con-  of  Cambray,  and  declared  war  upon  Sya- 

sists  oftui  open  boxabout  four  teet square  grius  {son  of  ACtius),  the  Roman  governor 

at  the  bottom,  and  about  three  feet   in  at  Soissons.     The  Romans  vrere  entirely 

height  on  three  sides ;  to  the  fore  part,  routed  near  Soissons,  in  4S6.    Syagriua 

which  is  open,  fingers  are  fixed,  about  fled  to  Toulouse,  to  ihe  court  of  Awric, 

three  feet  in  lengtli,  and  so  near  as  to  kingof  the  Goths,  whose  cowardly  coim- 

breidt  off  the  heads  from  (he  clover-stocks  sellers  delivered  him  up   to   Clovls,  by 

between  them,  wliich  are  thrown  back  as  whom  he  w^  put  to  deadi.     Soip-sons 
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now  became  the  capital  of  the  new  king-  he  tarnished  his  gloiy,  Iw  murdere  and 
dom  of  the  Salian  Franks.  The  uncuiti-  cruelties.  He  died  Nov.  26,  511,  having 
vated  Clovis  governed  his  new  subjects  reigned  30  yeara.  His  four  sons  divided 
with  wisdom  and  moderation :  he  was  his  dominions  between  theni.  25  yews 
particularly  desirous  to  obtain  the  good  later,  the  kingdom  of  Buipindy  came 
will  of  the  clergy.  All  the  cities  in  Bet^a  under  the  power  of  the  Franlisi,  the  Ostro- 
Seaaubt  submitted  to  him.  Paris  yielded  goths  were  obliged  lo  yield  to  them  Arlea 
to  the  victor  in  493,  aad,  in  507,  was  se-  and  Marseilles,  and  Justinian  conceded  to 
lected  for  the  capital  of  his  Itingdom.  In  them  the  sovereignty  of  Gaul.  In  the  last 
Older  lo  obtain  assistance  in  withstanding  year  of  bis  reign,  Clovis  had  called  a 
the  powerful  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  Clovis  council  at  Orleans,  from  which  are  dated 
mamedClotiida,  niece  of  Gundebald,  king  the  pecuUar  privileges  claimed  by  the 
of  Burgundy.  This  princess,  who  had  kingsof  France  in  op|)osition  to  the  pope, 
been  educated  in  the  CathoUc  faith,  was  Club  ;  a  society  which  meets  on  cer- 
desirous  that  her  husband,  also,  should  Imn  times  al  certain  places,  for  various 
embrace  it  Her  efibrts  were  fruitless,  purposes ;  for  ibstance,  chess  clubs,  racing 
till,  on  an  occasion  when  he  was  hard  clubs.  Sec.  The  political  clubs  oririnated 
pressed  in  a  liattle  against  the  AUemanni,  in  England,  and  thence  passed  to  Franca 
near  Zulpich  (496),  Clovis  called  on  tlie  and  to  other  countries.  They  were  j»o- 
God  of  Clotilda  and  the  Christians.  Vic-  hibited  by  a  law  of  the  Gezman  empire, 
tory  declared  in  his  fevor;  and  the  part  made  in  1793.  The  French  clubs,  during 
of  the  territory  of  the  AUemanni  lying  on  the  revolution,  must  be  considered  as  its 
the  Upper  Rhine  submitted  to  the  king  focus.  An  accurate  acquiuniance  with 
of  the  Franks.  The  licior's  oonveraou  tlieirbistoryisindispensablefortbeunder- 
was  now  an  easy  mailer   for   the   elo-    standing  ol  a  great  part  of  tlie  revolution. 

SientSt,Remigiu!i,archbishopofRheims.  They  were  connected  and  regularly  or- 
lovis  was  solemnly  baptized  at  Rheims,  eanized,  and  their  resolutions  were  pub- 
December  35, 4%,  with  several  thousand  Dshed.  In  the  minuteness  of  their  ramifi- 
Franlts,  men  and  women,  St.  Remigius,  cation  throughout  the  country,  they  rs' 
at  the  same  time,  anointed  him.  The  sembled  the  corresponding  committees  in 
cities  of  Armorica  (Bretagne)  llien  sub-  the  American  colonies  liefore  the  Ameri- 
miued  to  his  sceptre,  in  497.  There  now  can  revolution.  These  French  clubs  de- 
remained  in  Gaul  only  two  independent  stroyed  the  constitution  of  1795.  They 
powers  besides  the  Franks,  viz,  the  Bur-  were  afterwards  prohibited.  (See  JacoUn 
gundians  and  Visigoths.    Tlie  former  had    and  France.) 

two  kuigs,  Godegisele  and  Gundebald.  Clue  of  a  sail  (in  French,  yoinO  is  the 
Clovis  made  an  attack  upon  the  latter,  lower  comer;  and  hence  cliu-gamets 
whose  territories  extended  from  the  Vos-  {cargaes-poii>t,  Fr.)  are  a  sort  of  tackles 
ges  to  tiie  Alps  and  the  sea-coast  of  Mar-  fiistened  lo  tlie  clues  of  the  mainsail  and 
seilles.  Gundebald,  deserted  by  die  feith-  foresail,  to  truss  diem  up  to  the  yard, 
less  Godegisele,  was  routed  near  Dijon,  whidi  is  usually  termed  ciuewwr-up  the 
compelled  to  surrender  Lyons  and  Vienne  siuls.  Cbie-lina  are  used  for  me  same 
to  toe  victorious  Clovis,  and  to  flee  to  purpose  as  clue-gamets,  only  that  the  lat- 
Avignon,  Were  he  concluded  a  peace,  ter  are  confined  to  the  courses,  whilst  the 
Clovis  returned  home  loaded  with  spoils,  clue-lines  are  common  to  all  tlie  square- 
Gundebald  afterwards  violated  the  treaty ;    sails. 

but  Clovis,  feeing  the  Goths,  entered  into  Cluwt  ;  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Sa- 
a  new  alliance  witii  him.  Hostilities  soon  6ne-and-Loire,  lymg  between  two  moim- 
broke  out  between  Alaric,  king  of  the  tmns,  on  the  Grone ;  9milesN.W.Ma5on, 
Gotltf,  and  Clovis.  In  die  battle  near  21  miles  S.  Chalons-sur-SaOne  ■,  ^pula- 
PoictieiB,  between  the  rivers  Vonne  and  tion,  3400,  Here  was  a  Benedictine  al>- 
Clouire,  the  latter  gained  a  complete  vie-  bey,  founded  by  William,  duke  of  Aqiii- 
tory,  slaying  his  enemy  with  his  own  titiiie,  at  one  time  the  most  celebrated  in 
hand,  and  conquered  Aijuitanla.  After  France.  Its  funds  were  vast,  and  its  edi- 
tiiis  conquest,  Clovis  received  the  honor  fices  had  the  appearance  of  a  well  buik 
of  the  consulship  from  the  emperor  Anas-  city.  The  church  is  one  of  die  largest  i« 
Caaus.  The  kmg  of  the  Franks,  having  France.  The  toivn  coiiKuns  3  parishes 
his  headadomedwithadiadem,  appeared    (See  Mdard.) 

in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  clad  Clyde  (anciently  Glala) ;  a  river  in  Scot 
in  the  tunic  and  purple  robe,  and  vras  sa-  land,  which  rises  in  the  south  part  of  I.an 
luted  by  the  people  as  consul  and  Angus-  eikshu*,  posses  by  Lanerii,  Hamilton, 
Uis.     He  Blrengthened  his  authority,  while    Glasgow,  Renirew,  Dumbarton;  &c.,  and 
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forms  die  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Fri&  strdned  to  fly  for  safety.  His  seniees  in 
of  Clyde,  at  tlie  souUiem  estremily  of  ilie  cause  of  liberty  seemed,  indeed,  to 
lie  island  of  Bute.  It  is  70  miles  long,  have  rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoiioHS 
and  becomes  navigable  at  Glasgow,  It  to  the  Brilisli ;  for,  when  they  took  pos- 
has  romantic  fells,  particularly  at  Corra-  session  of  Philadelphia,  a  numerous  body 
house  and  Stonebjres,  of  84  and  80  feet  proceeded  to  tear  down  the  house  of  his 
pmiendicular.  aunt,  supposing  it  to  be  his,  and  only  de- 
Cltmer,  Georae,  one  of  tlie  signers  of  sisied  when  informedof  theirmistake,  ]ii 
the  declaration  of  independence,  was  bom  the  yeor  1780,  Mr.  Clymer  was  a  member 
in  Philadelphia  in  1789,  of  a  respectable  of  an  associatjou  which  made  an  offer  to 
family.  His  father  emigrated  from  Bristol,  congress  of  establishinfr  a  bank  for  the 
England.  The  dealli  of  his  parents  left  sole  purpose  of  facilitating  the  transpona- 
George  an  oi-phan  at  the  age  of  7  years ;  tion  of  a  supply  of  3,000,000  of  rations 
but  he  was  well  taken  care  of  by  hia  uncle,  and  300  hogriieads  of  rum  to  the  aimy, 
WiUimn  Coleman,  who  bequeathed  to  him  which  was  on  the  point  of  disbanding,  m 
the  principal  part  of  his  fortune.  Af-  consequence  of  ils  distressed  condition. 
ter  the  completion  of  his  smdies,  young  Congress  received  the  offer,  and  pledged 
Clymer  entered  into  his  uncle's  counting-  the  feith  of  the  U,  States  to  the  subecrifers 
house,tbough  his  inclination  for  cultivating  to  the  bank  for  their  fbll  indemnily,  and 
his  mind  was  much  greater  than  for  mer-  depoated  in  it,  as  well  for  that  purpose  as 
cantile  pursuits.  When  discontent  had  in  support  of  its  credit,  bills  for  £150,000 
been  excited  in  the  colonies  by  the  arbi-  sterling,  on  theAmericanministers  in  Eu- 
trary  acts  of  the  British  pariiament,  he  rope.  Mr,  Clymer  was  one  of  the  gentle- 
was  among  the  first  in  Pennsylvania  to  men  selected  to  preside  over  the  institu- 
raise  his  voice  in  opposition,  and  whs  tion,  the  good  eftects  of  which  were  long 
named  by  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  felt  In  Nov.,  1780,  Mr.  Clymer  was 
Oct,  16,  1773,  chairman  of  a  committee  again  elected  to  congress,  end  strongly 
appointed  to  demand  of  the  commissioners  advocated  there  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
fbr  Belling  the  tea  whicli  had  been  im-  tional  bank.    He   was  chosen,   in   May, 

Erted  into  America,  on  account  of  the  1782,  to  reptur,  with  Mr.  Rutledge,  to  the 
let  India  company,  their  resignation  of  Southern  States,  Mid  make  such  represen- 
tbe  o&ee.  The  demand  was  complied  tations  as  were  best  adapted  to  procure 
with,  Mr.  Clymer  was  afterwards  chosen  from  them  their  quotas  fer  the  purposes 
a  member  of  the  council  of  safety,  when  of  the  war,  wliich  were  very  remissly  tur- 
Ihe  increasing  (roubles  rendered  such  a  nished.  In  the  autumn  of  1784,  during 
body  necessary.  lu  1775,  he  was  appoint-  which  year  party  spirit  had  raged  with 
ed  one  of  the  first  continental  treasurera,  great  violence  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
but  he  resigned  his  office  shortly  after  his  elected  to  the  le^aturo  of  that  stale,  to 
first  election  to  congress,  in  Aug^  177(J.  assist  in  opposing  the  amsUiuUonalists, 
His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  counny  was  who  were  so  termed  in  consequence  of 
displayed  by  subscribing,  himself,  as  well  their  upholding  the  old  constitution,  which 
as  by  encouraging  the  subscriptions  of  was  justiy  deemed  deficient.  Pennsylva- 
olhers,  to  the  loan  opened  for  the  purpose  nia  is  greatly  indebted  to  his  exertions  fijr 
of  rendering  more  effective  the  opposition  the  amelioration  of  her  penal  code,  which 
to  the  measureeof  the  British;  and  also  by  had  previously  been  of  so  sanguinary  a 
the  djanterested  manner  in  which  he  ex-  natiu*  as  to  produce  extreme  and  almost 
changed  all  his  specie  for  continental  cur-  universal  discontent,  Mr.  Clymer  was 
tency.  In  July,  1776,  he  was  chosen,  to-  also  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
getherwith  doctor  Benjamin  Bush,  James  firamed  the  present  constitution  of  the  ^d- 
Wilson,  George  Boss  and  George  Taylor,  eral  government,  and  was  elected  to  the 
esquu^s,tosupplythevacancyincongresa  first  congress  which  met  when  it  was 
occasioned  by  thererigiiationofthemem-  about  to  be  carried  into  operation.  After 
bersof  tiie  Pennsylvania  delegation,  who  servm^  throughout  tlie  term,  he  declineda 
had  refused  their  assent  to  the  declaration  reelection.  111  1781,  a  bill  having  been 
of  independence.  The  new  members  [)assed  in  congress,  imposing  a  duty  on 
were  not  present  when  the  inslrumentwas  spirits  distilled  witliin  the  U.  States,  he 
agreed  upon,  but  tiiey  all  aiBxed  to  it  their  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  excise  de- 
signatures.  In  the  autumn  of  1777,  his  partment,  m  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
house  in  Chester  county,  in  which  his  the  year  1796,  he  was  appomied,  together 
femily  resided,  was  plundered  by  a  band  with  colonel  Hawkins  and  colouelPickens, 
of  British  soldiers,  his  property  greatly  tonegotiateatreaiy  withtheCherokee  and 
damaged,  and  his  wife  and  children  con-  Creek  Indians  of  Georgia,  He  subsequently 
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l^ecame  the  first  president  of  the  PhiltuJel-  were  therefore  known  to  the  ancienis;  but 

fhia  bank,  and  of  the  academy  of  aria,  they  were  not  acquainted  with  coaches,  or 

le  died  Jan.  23, 181^  in  the  r4Ui  year  of  carriages  suspended  on  leatjiere.     These 

his   age,    at   Morrisville,   Bucks  counQf,  are  said  to  have  been  inTenled  in  Hunga-y, 

Pennsylvania.  and  their  name,  which,  in  the  language 

Clttemsestbj.;  daughter  of  king  IVn-  of  that  country,  si  gnifiea  wiifrerf,  to  be  also 

darus  and  Leda,  and  twin-sister  of  Helen,  of  Hiuigadan  origin.     Others  derive  ^o 

She  bore  her  husband,  Agamemnon,  two  German  name  of  the  coach,  £ubcA«,  irom 

daughters,  iphigenia  and  Electra,  and  one  Outscke,  which  sknified,  fbimerly,  a  bed ; 

son,  Orestes.    During  the  absence  of  Ag-  or  from  ISts^e  or  firfjee,  considering  this  us 

amemnon,  in  the  war  against  Troy,  sbe  the  place  where  the  vehicle  was  invented, 

bestowed  her  favors  on  ^gisthus,  and,  in  Others  think  that  coaches  were  invented 

connexion  with  him,  murdered  Agamem-  in  France.   Charles  V  is  said  to  have  used 

non  on  his  return  from  yroy,  and,  together  such  a  conveyance,  when  afflicted  with 

with  her  paramour,  goTemed  Mycene  for  the  gout,  and  to  have  slept  in  it.    The 

Heven  3'ears.     Orestes  killed   them  both,  invention  of  coaches  in  Hiingaiy  is  said  to 

(See  ^amemnoii  and  Orestes.)  have  taken  place  in  1457;  but  Isabella, 

CNint7s,  or  Gnidcs  ;  a  town  in  Caria,  a  the  wife  of  Charles  VI  of  France,  is  said 

province  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  favorite  to  have  made  her  entrance  into  Paris,  in 

place  vrith   Venus,  who   was,   therefore,  1405,  in  a  covered   carriage,   suspended 

eumained  the  GnUian  eoddess.    She  had  on  leatheis.    As,  at  first,  none  but  ladies 

there  three  temples.    The  first,  probably  used  these  cairia^  in  France,  they  were 

erected  by  the  Lacedeemonian  Dorians,  called,  fi^m  this  cncumstance,  chanots  da- 

was  called   the  temple  of  Veiais  Doris,  vierets.    Under  Francis  1,  the  construction 

The  second  was  consecrated  to  her  under  of  coaches  was  much  improved.    They 

the  name  of  Vemu  Acraa.     The  third,  were  called  carrosses;  and  tlie  opening 

called  the  temple  of  the  Gmdian  Vemts,  were  furnished  with  leather  curtains.   The 

and,  by  the  inhabitants,  the  temple  of  Fe-  first  man  who  made  use  of  one  of  these 

mis  EupUea,  contained  Praxiteles'  marble  carriages  was  Raimond  de  Laval,  a  cava- 

siatue  of  the  goddess,  one  of  the  master-  Iter  of  the  court  of  Francis  I,  who  was  so 

pieces  of  art     This  was  afterwards  re-  large,  that  no  horse  could  cany  him.    His 

moved  to  Consiantmople,  where  it  perish-  coach,  and  that  of  Ihe  celebrated  Diana  of 

ed  in  a  conflagration,  in  1461.  Poitiers, duchessofValendnois(q.v.), were 

Coach.     The  coach  is  distinguished  made  about  1540,  and  were  the  fytsi  car- 

fiwm  other  vehicles  chiefly  as  being  a  GOV-  riag^  on  springs  in  Paris;  and,  10  years 

ered  box,  hung  on  leathers.    In  the  most  after,  there  w^re  not  more  than  three  such 

ancient  times, Itings  and  princes  had  par-  vehicles  in  that  city.    Under  Heniy  III 

dcular  vehicles  which  tliey  used  on  sol-  (1574 — 89),  the  fourth  coach  was  intro- 

ema  occasions,  but  these  were  not  covered,  duced.    This  was  kept  by  a  private  per- 

We  find  in  the  Bible,  that  such  carriages  son.    Before  tliat  time,  they  were  consid- 

were  used  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  ered  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  royal 

Covered  wi^ns  also  appear  to  be  of  great  lamily,  or  to  veiy  distinguished  ofiicers. 

antiquity  ;  for,  even  in  Moses'  time,  such  Heniy  IV,  who  is  known  to  have  been 

wagons  were  used  for  carrying  toads,  and  murdered  in  a  coach,  kept  but  one  carriage 

the  wandering  Scythians  are  stud  to  have  for  himself  and  his  wife,  as  appears  fi^n  a 

had  wagons  covered  with  leather,  to  pro-  letter,  in  which  he  tells  a  friend,  as  an  ex- 

tect  them  fiiim  the  weather:  so,  likewise,  cuse  for  his  absence,  that  liis  wife  was 

had  tlie  Spartans,  who  called  these  car-  using  the  coach.     The  marshal  Bassom- 

riages  htsuitlron.     The  seat  of  the  coach-  pierre,  in  1599,  brought  the  first   coach 

man  is  also  a  very  ancient  invention  of  with   glass    winilows    from    Italy    into 

Oxylus,  an  jEtolian  who    took   posses-  France.    In  1658,  there  were  530  coaches 

sion  of  the  kingdom  of  Elis  1100  ycai's  in  Paris,  and  the  number  went  on  continu- 

B.  C.    The  Romans  had  botli  open  and  ally  increasing.    In  Germany,  the  empe- 

covered  carriages,  the  latter  being  used  rors  and  princes  used  coaches  as  early  as 

to  toinsport  sick  soldiers  and  aged  people,  the  15th  centiuy.     The  emperor  Frederic 

The  covered  carriage,  called  carmea,  first  III,  for  instance,  went  in  one  to  Frankfort 

mentioned  by  PUny,  was  invented  later,  in  1474.    In  1509,  the  wife  of  the  elector 

It  was  adonied  with   ivory,  brass,  and,  Joachim  I  of  Braiidenbui^  had  a  gilded 

finally,  with  gold  and  »lver,  and  used  only  coach,  and   13  others  ornamented   with 

to  convey  magistrates,  and  distinguished  crimson.    Coaches  are  said  to  have  been 

individutils  of  bolli  sexes.    The  canvcct  introduced  into  Spain  in  1546,  and  '.nto 

were  drawn  by  mules.    Covered  carriages  Sweden  in  the  last  half  of  the  16tli  centu 
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ly.  The  oldest  carriages  used  by  the  ladiea  bum  with  a  bright  flame ;  those  in  whiiih 

in  England  were  called  wJatiicotes.     The  the  carbon  predominates  bum  less  vividly, 

mother  of  Iting  Kicliard  II,  who  accompa-  Numeroua  vorietiea  of  coa!  exist,  deriving 

iijed  him  in  bis  flight  (1360),  rode  in  a  car-  distinctions  partly  from  tlieir  etate  of  ag- 

riaee  of  this  sort.     But  coturto,  properly  so  ^gation,  but  princi[«dly  from  the  ptopor- 

calied,  were  first  introduced  into  England  Iiode  of  their  uitumen  and  csibon.     Ex- 

ftom  Germany  or  France,  in  1580,  in  the  cepting  the  anthracite,  they  may  be  treated 

reign  of  queeti  Elizabeth,  and  the  first  seen  of  under  the  two  diviMons  of  Uack  coals  and 

in  public  belonged  to  Henry,  earl  of  Aran-  hroitm  coda. — The  color  of  brxmni  coal,  as 

deC    In  1601,  the  year  before  the  queen's  its  name  im|iorts,  is  brown :  it  poaseBBes  a 

death,  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  men  ligneous  atruclnre,  or  consists  of  earthy 

from  riding  In  coaches,  as  being  effemi-  particles.   The  color  of  WaiAcwri  is  black, 

"    "  !;  butthey  wereincommonuse,inLou-  not  inclining  to  brown,  and  it    ' 


don,  about  the  year  1605.  Twenty  years  possess  the  structure  of  wood. — The  vari- 
afterwarda,  hocKney-coaches  were  Intro-  elies  of  brovfn  coal  are  the  following : — 
duced.  They  were  prohibited  hi  1635,  and,  hUmnifuyus  wood,  which  presents  a  hgneous 
in  1637,  only  50  hackney-coachmen  were  texture,  and  very  seldom  any  thing  like 
licensed.  The  number  of  coaches  was  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  without  lustre  ; 
increased  by  dep^es,  and,  in  1770,  as  many  earOuf  coal,  consisting  of  loose,  friable  par- 
as 1000  were  licensed.  Theduty  on  coaches  ticlesi»M)wcoai,distingMi8hed  bythewant 
in  England  in  1778,  the  number  then  kept  of  ligneous  atructm^,  by  the  property  of 
being33,000,amountedto£117,000.  The  bursfing  and  spUiting  into  angular  frag- 
toial  duty  on  coaches  in  Endand,  in  1785,  ments,  when  removed  from  its  ori^naJ 
waa  £154,988;  in  Scotland,  only  £9000.  repository.  Mid  die  low  degree  of  luati-e 
The  French  invented  the  post-chaise,  the  upon  its  imperfect  conchoidal  fracture; 
use  of  which  was  brought  into  England  by  eanaaon  trroten  cotU,  which,  though  it  still 
Tull,  the  well-known  writer  on  husbandry,  shows  traces  of  hgneous  texture,  is  of  a 
In  Switzerland,  coaches  were  a  rarity  as  more  firm  consistency  than  the  rest  of  the 
late  as  1650. — Philadelphia  {q.  v.)  sui^aases  varieties,  and  possesses  higher  degrees  of 
alt  other  places  in  America  in  the  manu-  lustre  upon  its  more  perfect  conchoidal 
fiicture  of  coaches.  The  manufacture  of  fracture.  Some  varieties  of  black  coal 
elegant  coaches  is  a  proof  of  much  wealth  immediately  join  those  of  brown  coal, 
and  mechanical  skiU  in  a  place;  many  They  are,  mJcA  cool,  of  a  velvet-block  col- 
diSerent  artists  being  employed  in  theu'  or,  generiiLy  inclining  to  brown,  strong 


siderable.    A  very  large  sort  of  coaches,  slate  coal,  possessing  a  n: 

called  omnibus,  has  lately  come  into  use  in  slaty  structure,  which,  however,  seems  to 

Paris,  and  still  later  in   London.     They  be  rather  a  kind  of  lamellar  composition 

serve  as  means  of  comtnunication  between  than  real  fracture ;  fdialtd  coal,  resembling 

different  parts  of  the  city,  and  contain  a  it,only  the  lamttuB are tbinner;and  coarse 

large  number  of  pasaengera,  with  quanti-  coat  in  like  manner,  only  the  component 

ties  of  newspapers,   fiimiture,  &c.     The  particles  are  smaller,  and  approach  to  a 

(are  at  Paris  is  very  cheap.    Quite  recent-  granular  appearance ;   cagtnd  coal,  wiih- 

ly,  a  stage-coach  began  to  run  from  Paris  out  visible  composition,  and  having  a  flat, 

to  Oricons,  containing  60  passengers.  conchoidal  fiacture  in  eveiy  direction,  with 

CoABtJiLA  T  Texas  ;  a  slate  or  province  but  little  histre,  by  which  it  is  distinguish- 

of  Mexico,  bounded  E.  by  Tamaulipas,  S.  ed  from  pitch  coaL     All  these  kinJs  are 

by  New  Leon,  S.  W.  by  Durango,  W.  by  joined  by  numeroua  transitiwis,  so  that  it 

Chihuahua.     Its  northern  boundary  and  often  becomes  doubtfitl  to  which  of  them 

extent arenotwell defined.  It iswatered by  we    should    ascribe    certain    specimens, 

the  Rio  del  Norte  and  its  branchea.     The  though  they  undoubtedly  are  membera  of 

chief  (owns  are  Montelovez  and  Saltillo.  tlijs  S[)ecies. — As  the  preceding  varieties 

CoAB,     (See  CoaL)  of  coal  consist  of  variable  projmrtions  of 

Coal   consists  essentially  of  carbona-  bitumen  and  carbon,  they,  of  courae.must 

ceouB  matter,  and,  in  one  variety,  tlie  blind  vary  in  their  inflanimabinly.     Several  va- 

coal  (aee  .Mhracitej,  this  is  nearly  pure;  rieties  become  soft,  and  others  coke,  when 

but,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  varieties  kindled,  or,  in  other  words,  aUow  of  the 

of  coal,  there  is  present  a  soft,  bitaminoua  separation  of  the  biMminous  from  the  car- 

maiter,  which  communicates  to  them  some  honaceous  part.    We  perceive  this  seim- 

peculiar  properties.    Those  which  contain  radon  in  its  combustion  in  a  common  tire; 

niucii  bitumen  are  highly  inflammable,  and  the  coal,  when  kindled,  swelling  and  soft- 
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^ng,  exhaling  a  kind  of  bitumen,  and  been  separated.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
burning  with  Htnolte  aiid  liglit ;  wliile,  French  revolution,  the  Freneh  authors 
after  a  certain  period,  tlicse  appearances  used  litis  expreaaon,  by  way  of  coatetnpt, 
cease,  and  il  bums  only  with  a  red  lighL  to  denote  the  confederation  of  sercral 
The  separatioii  is  effected  more  completely  powers  agiunst  France ;  the  word  alliance 
by  the  applicaiion  of  heat  in  close  vessels:  appearing  to  them,  perhaps,  too  noble  for 
the  bitumen  is  melted  out,  and  there  is  the  object.  From  that  time,  the  word  has 
disengaged  ammonia,  partly  in  the  state  been  received  into  diplomatic  language ; 
of  caJrijonate  wiili  empyreumaiic  oil,  and  but  there  is  generally  some  idea  of  re- 
the  coal  gaa  (a  variety  of  carbureted  by-  proach  connected  with  tlie  use  of  it.  The 
drogen),  often  mixed  with  carbouic  acid  diplomatists  of  llie  continent  of  Europe 
and  sulphureted  hydrogen,  the  caibona-  have  made  this  distinction  between  aUiance 
ceoua  matter  being,  in  a  great  measure,  and  coalition,  tliat  the  former  ie  more 
left,  forming  coke. — The  decomposition  of  general,  the  latter  is  directed  against  a 
coal  is  earned  on,  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  particular  enemy,  for  a  distinct  object 
view  to  collect  the  products;  the  gaa  being  The  first  coalition  against  France  was 
used  to  afford  an  artificial  light,  which  is  concluded  between  Austria  and  Pnisaia 
clear,  steady,  easily  regulated,  and  eco-  for  the  preservation  of  the  consiitutjon  of 
nomical ;  the  bituminous  matter,  or  inin-  the  German  empire,  and  for  cliecking  the 
eraltar,beingappliedtotheuses  forwhich  progress  of  the  French  revolution  (7ih 
vegetable  tar  and  pitch  are  employed,  and  of  Feb.,  1792).  The  separate  peace  with 
the  coked  coal  being  used  in  the  smelting  Prussia,  concluded  at  Bale  (5th  of  April, 
ofmetaUic  ores,  and  for  various  other  puz^  1795),  and  the  hne  of  demarcation  tbr  the 
poses,  where  an  elevated  and  steady  tem-  north  of  Grennany,  were  the  iiiBt  steps  to 
perature  is  needed. — Coal,  excluding  an-  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire, 
thracite,  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  vege-  The  next  coalition  is  that  of  1793.  Ger- 
tableorj^n.  There  is  aremarkable  grad-  many declaredwar(^dofMarch),and was 
uation  from  bituminated  wood  to  perfect  afterwards  joined  hy  Portugal,  Naples, 
coal.  In  some  varieties,  the  structure,  and  Tuscany,  and  the  pope.  In  addition  to 
even  the  remains,  of  plants  are  apparent,  this,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  at 
and  its  chemical  composition  agrees  with  London,  between  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
thatof  vegetable  matter.  It  is  difficult  to  sia.  Thethird  is  the  triple  alUance  entered 
determine,however,inwhatmanncr  it  has  into  at  Si.  Petersburg,  dv  Russia,  Austria 
been  formed,  or  by  what  operations  the  and  Great  Britain  (38ui  of  Sept,  1795),  at  a 
vegetable  matter,  from  which  it  has  origi-  time  when  seveial  princes  of  tiie  empire 
Bated,  has  been  so  far  modified,  as  to  have  withdrew  their  troops.  This  coalition  vras 
assumed  the  properties  under  which  it  ex-  dissolved  by  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio, 
ists.  And  there  are  many  geologists  who  between  Ausliia  and  France,  in  which,  at 
regard  it,  in  common  witli  anthracite,  as  an  the  same  time,  a  general  cmigreas  for  the 
ordinal  mineral  deposit. — The  varieties  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  whole  em- 
called  slate  cold,  foliated  coal,  coarse  cotd,  pire  was  appointed  at  Raatadt  (9th  of  Dec, 
cojMtrfcoirf,  and  ^tcft  cool,  occiu- chiefly  in  1797,  to  April,  1799).  The  negoiiationa 
the  coal  formation ;  some  varieties  of  pitcJi  which  took  place  here  were  declared  null 
coal,  also  the  moor  coal,  bituminous  wood,  by  Austria ;  for,  during  them,  a  new  coali- 
and  common  brown  coal,  are  met  with  in  tion  ^the  founb)  had  been  formed  between 
the  formations  above  the  chalk ;  the  earthy  Russia,  the  Porte  (23d  of  Dec^  1798)  and 
coal,  and  some  varieties  of  bituminous  England.  Austria  and  Naples,  also,  were 
wood  and  common  brown  coal,  are  often  induced  to  join  it.  Separate  treaties  of 
included  in  diluvial  and  alluvial  detritus,  peace  dissolved  it  agmn,  viz.  the  peace  of 
The  coal  seams  alternate  with  beds  of  Lun^ville  with  Austria  and  Germany  (9th 
slaw  clay  and  common  clay,  aaiidstono,  of  Feb^  1801),  that  of  Florence  with  Na- 
limestone,  sand,  &c.  They  are  often  as-  pies  (28lh  of  March,  1801),  that  of  Paris 
Bociated  with  vegetable  organic  remMnB,  in  with  Rusaa  (8tli  of  Oct.,  1801),  of  Paris 
slaiy  clay ;  sometimes,  also,  vrith  shells,  and  with  the  Porte  (9th  of  Ocl),  and  of  Amiena 
having  iron  pyrites  intermixed  with  them,  with  Great  Briliun  (25th  of  March,  1803). 
Bituminous  coal  is  so  universally  distrib-  Of  all  these  states,  Great  Britain  fizst  de- 
nted, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  the  clared  war  against  Fiance  (18th  of  April, 
enumeration  of  its  localities.  It  abounds,  1803),  and,  m  April,  1805,  new  negotia- 
inthe  U.  States,  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  tions  were  begun  oetween  England,  Rus- 
Ohio,  and  the  Western  Slates  generally.  sia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  for  another  coali- 
CoAtiTiON,  in  chemistry;  die  reunion  tion  (the  fifth) agamst  France.  At  Petere- 
or  combination  of  parts  wliich  had  before  burg,  titc  two  fiiBl  powers  contracted  to 
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effect  a  general  confederation  of  tlie  Euro-  Tho  right  to  bear  amiB  thus  became  a  ilis- 
pean  stales  against  France,  for  the  lestora-  tinctive  mark  of  gentle  birth.  In  Fiaiire, 
tionof  peace  andthepoliticalbalance,  and  the  feudal  privileges  and  nobility  were 
for  the  foundatioii  of  a  federative  Bystem  abolished  by  the  revolution.  Under  Na- 
adapted  to  secure  the  riglila  of  nations,  polenn,  the  imperial  noblesee  'wore  a  cev- 
AU  thepovrers  were  to  be  invited  to  join  tain  number  ot  feathers,  indicative  of  ttieir 
ihia  confederacy.  In  flie  same  year,  it  rank ;  a  ample  chevalier,  1  j  a  baron,  3 ; 
was  pflitlv  dissolved  by  the  peace  of  Pres-    a  duke,  7. 

burg  with  Austria  (Sith  of  Dec,  1805_),  CnBAiT  occurs  alloyed  with  orsenip, 
and  completely,  by  the  peace  of  Pans  nickel  and  otiier  metals,  and  mineralized 
with  Russia  (90th  of  July,  1806).  Prussia,  by  oxygen  and  by  arsenic  add.  It  is  ob- 
which  till  then  had  not  taken  an  active  tained,  after  the  ore  has  been  roasted  and 
part,  thought  hereelf  strong  enough  to  calcined,  in  tlie  stale  of  an  oxide,  impure 
encounter  France  single-handed.  The  from  tlie  preaenceof  other  mctaJlicosides. 
accession  of  England  and  Russia  (be^des  When  this  oxide  is  obtained  in  a  state  of 
the  previous  junction  of  Sasony,  and,  purity,  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state, 
probably,  of  other  temporizing  cabinets)  we  are  presented  with  a  met^  of  a  white 
produced  the  sixth  coalition.  Tlie  peace  color,  inclining  to  gray,  and,  if  tamished, 
ofTilsit(7thand9thof  July,1807),putan  tored,vrith  a  moderate  lustre.  Itsfiuc- 
end  to  this  union ;  and  the  peace  at  Vien-  ture  is  compact ;  it  is  hard,  brittle,  and  of 
na  (14th  of  OcX^  1809)  terminated  the  a  specific  gravity  of  7.8.  Like  nidiel,  it  is 
Austrian  coalition  with  England  (the  sev-  eensibty  magnetic,  and  is  stisceptible  of 
enth).  Finally,  we  may  mention  under  being  rendered  peniianentiy  so.  It  un- 
tliis  head  the  last  great  alliance  against  dergoes  littie  change  in  the  air,  but  absorbs 
France.  It  consisted  first  of  Rus^a  and  osygen  when  heated  in  open  vessels.  It 
England,  but  was  increased  in  succesaon  is  attacked  with  difficulty  by  sulyhuric  or 
by  the  addition  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  muriatic  acid,  but  is  readily  oxidized  by 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Austria,  the  German  means  of  nitric  acid.  There  are  but  two 
princes  with  few  exceptions,  Naples,  and,  oxides  of  coiialt  known.  The  protoxide 
at  last,  Denmark.  It  ended  with  the  is  of  an  ash-gray  color,  and  is  the  basis  of 
peace  of  Paris  (31st  of  May,  1814).  The  the  salts  of  cobalt,  most  of  which  ore  of  a 
return  of  Napoleon,  however,  in  1815,  pink  hue.  When  heated  to  redness  in  open 
revived  it.  From  tliia  sprung  the  "holy  veBsels,  it absoifcs  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
alliance"  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  into  the  peroxide.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
which  was  joined  by  the  king  of  France,  decomposing  the  carfcomite  of  cobalt  by 
at  AL\-la:-Chapelle  (q,  v.),  in  1818.  In  heat,  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  aimos- 
Engtand  and  the  U.  States  of  North  Anier-  pheric  air  is  excluded.  It  is  easily  known 
ica,  the  word  axditiott  is  used  lo  denote  by  its  giving  a  blue  tint  to  borax  when 
the  union  of  several  parties  or  their  leaders  melted  with  it,  and  ia  employed  in  the  arts, 
against  another  party ;  but  it  always  ex-  in  the  form  of  smalt,  for  communicating  a 
presses  Eometliing  odious.  Thus,  for  in-  Bimilarcolortoglass,toeanhenware,andto 
stance,  the  party  of  Pitt  denounced  tlie  porcelain.  iSmoiJ,  or  powder  blue,  is  ma<le 
auditUm  of  Fos  and  North.  by  melting  three  parts  of  fine  wliite  sand, 

Coat  or  Arms  ;  1.  tlie  surcoat  worn  or  calcined  flints,  with  two  of  purified 
byaknight;  3.  die  ensigns  armorial  of  a  pearl-asli  and  one  of  cobalt  ore,  previously 
fiimily;  so  called,  because  originally  worn  calcined,  and  lading  it  out  of  the  pots  into 
onsomepartof  thearmor.  Their  origin  ia  a  vessel  of  cold  water;  after  which,  the 
to  be  referred  to  the  age  of  chivalrj',  when  dark-blue  glass,  or  zafTre,  ia  ground, 
they  were  assumed  as  emblematic  of  the  washed  over,  and  distributed  into  different 
adventures,  love,  hopes,  &c.,  of  the  knight,  ^ades  of  colors,  which  shades  are  occa- 
and  were  useful  for  distinguishing  indi-  ^oned  by  thedifierent  quaUties  of  the  ore, 
viduals,  whom  it  was  difficult  to  rec^nise,  and  the  coarser  and  finer  grinding  of  the 
covered,  as  they  were,  &om  head  to  foot,  powder.  Smalt,  besides  being  used  to 
with  armor.  This,  periiaps,  may  even  stain  glass  and  pottery,  is  ofien  substituted, 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  usage.  As  in  panting,  for  tdtra-marine  blue,  and  is 
every  thing  else  became  hereditary  in  Eu-  likewise  employed  to  give  to  paper  and 
rope, — estates,  dignities,  titles,  privileges, —  linen  a  bluish  tinge.  The  muriate  of 
so  the  favorite  emblem  of  tiie knight  became  cobalt  is  celebrated  as  a  sympathetic  ink, 
the  adopted  badge  of  the  family,  the  fig-  When  diluted  vrith  water,  so  as  to  form 
ures  or  characters  employed  in  them  began  a  pale  pink  solution,  and  then  employed 
to  receive  names,  and  the  language  and  as  ink,  tlie  letters  which  are  inviableiii  tho 
science  of  heraldry  (q.  v.)  was  formed,    cold,  become  blue,  if  gently  heated.    It  b 
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prepared  by  diisolving  one  part  of  zaSre  till  1791,  when  tiie  regiment  waa  relieved 
in  two  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  mrh  the  aid  and  sent  home.  Serjeant-major  CobbetE 
of  heat,  adding  to  it  of  muriate  of  soda  one  here  left  the  service,  and  terminated  his 
uart,  and  diluting  with  '20  peits  of  water,  military  career.  In  1793,  he  first  came  to 
The  peroxide  of  cobalt  is  of  a  black  color,  tlie  U.  Sates,  after  a  short  visit  to  France, 
and  is  easily  formed  in  the  way  already  He  began  his  career  in  Philiadelphia,  as  a 
mentioned.  It  does  not  unite  with  acids;  writer  of  poUtical  pamphlets,  mider  the 
and,  when  digested  in  muriatic  acid,  the  well  known  name  of  Peta-  Porcupine; 
t>roto-inuriate  of  cobalt  is  g«ierated  witii  soon  after  engaged  in  the  business  of  ji 
ihe  disengagement  of  chlorine.  When  bookseller  in  that  city,  and  published,  al 
strongly  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  gives  off  the  same  time,  a  dady  newspaper,  called 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the  protox-  the  Poroipuie.  The  French  interest, 
ide. — Ores  of_  cobalt :  1.  ffkite  aibalt  ore,  which  flien  prevailed  in  the  U.  States,  ha 
or  bright  imiU  cohail  ore,  consists,  princi-  opposed  with  great  violence,  mingling  tho 
pally,ofcobalcandaisenic.  Itscoloristin-  coarsest  personal  abuse  with  tlie  severest 
white,  liable  to  tarnish,  with  liille  lustre,  jwlitical  invective.  Having  been  con- 
It  OCCUI5  massive  and  crystallized,  in  vicledforalibel  ondocto^RIlsh,andoon■■ 
cubeB  and  in  octohedrons.  It  is  hard  and  detuned  in  $5000  damages,  he  left  the 
brittle.  Specific  gravity,  73  to  7.7.  Be-  countiy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1800. 
fore  the  blowiripe,  it  mehs,  and  gives  an  Here  he  published  the  Works  of  Peter 
arsenical  smoke  and  odor.  It  forms  a  Porcupine,  containing  a  faithful  Picture  of 
metallic  globule,  and  gives  to  borax  a  blue  the  U.  Scat^&c.  (London,  1801, 13  vols., 
color.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  primitive  racks,  8vo.),  consisting  of  selections  fium  the 
and  is  frequentiy  accompanied  with  bis-  Porcupim,  witli  remarks  illustrating  them, 
muth.  It  is  found  most  abundantly  in  and  of  his  other  peisonai  and  political 
Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  also  WTitings,  previously  published  in  America, 
occurs  in  several  other  European  coun-  This  work  was  dedicated  "to  a  declared 
tries,  3.  Gray  cobalt  ore  is  an  alloy  of  co-  enemy  of  republicans  and  levellers."  In 
bait  with  arsenic  and  iron,  and  is  some-  it,  doctor  Priestley  [Obeerealionson  Priest- 
times  accompanied  with  small  portions  of  l^'a  Eimgratum],  doctor  Rush  (in  the 
nickel  and  bismuth.  Its  color  is  light-  Ruak^Lighl),  doctor  Frankhn,  &c.,  were 
gray ;  liable  to  tarnish.  It  occurs  massive  unsparingly  abused.  He  soon  after  esiab- 
or  disseminated,  and  is  never  crystallized,  lished  the  Weekly  Political  Register  (corn- 
It  has  been  found  in  the  U.  States,  at  mencedinl802),whichhasbeenconducled 
Chatham,  Conn.,  but  has  not,  hitherto,  with  considerable  talent,  but  great  bitter- 
been  wrought  advantageously.  It  also  ness.  In  1810,  he  was  convicted  of  a  libel 
occurs  in  Bohemia,  Saxony  and  France,  with  intention  to  excite  amutmy,  and  con- 
3.  Sed  eobcdt  ore  is  a  hydrated  aiseniate  demned  to  confinement  in  Newgate,  and 
ofcobalt,  of  a  beautiful  peach-blossom  red  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1000.  Although  the 
color.  It  occui'S  massive,  disseminated,  fine  was  paid  by  a  subscription  among  his 
and  in  minute  crj^tals.  It  accompanies  friends,  be  addressed  a  letter  to  tiie  king  in 
other  ores  ofcobalt.  1828,  prayingliismajestytorestore  him  the 
CoBBETT,  William,  a  notorious  political  sum.  In  1815,  he  became  die  champion 
writer  in  England  and  America,  was  bom  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  had  previously 
in  1766,  in  the  county  of  Surry,  England,  assdled  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  in 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  from  whom  he  re-  1817,  he  again  visited  America ;  but  we 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  his  education—  soon  after  find  him  in  England,  where, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  In  1783,  in  1819,  he  published  his  Yeiu^s  Residence 
he  left  tiiB  plough  for  London,  where  he  in  America.  He  was  never  naturalized  in 
became  "  an  understrapping  quiH-driver,"  the  U.  States,  oUecting  to  llie  oath  re- 
ns  he  calls  himself,  to  an  attorney  in  quired,  abjuring  all  allegiance  to  anv  other 
Gray's  Inn.  This  employment  not  suiting  power.  He  now  connected  himself  wjtii 
his  restless  disposition,  ne  enlisted  as  a  the  party  called  radiads ;  and  we  often 
common  soldier  ui  1784,  and  remained  in  find  him  haranguing  at  public  meetings 
Elngland  a  year,  spending  his  leisurS  hours  with  great  success ;  but,  a  convicted  libel- 
in  reading  and  study,  particularly  intfee  ler  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  twice 
study  of  grammar.  He  wrote  out  lh&^  cast  out  by  his  own  country,  and  as  often 
whole  of  Lowth's  grammar  two  or  three  rejected  by  America,  alternately  praising, 
tunes,  got  it  by  heart,  and  repealed  it  every  abusing,  calumniating  and  panegyrizing 
morning  and  evening.  He  then  sailed  to  the  same  party,  hie  inconsistency  and  selt 
joinhisrepmencin  AmericB,Bndremained  contradictions  have  much  diminished  his 
tliere,JnNovaScotiaandNew Brunswick,  infliience,  notwithstanding  his  great  ad- 
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dress  and  hia  popular  eloquence.  Besides  elusion  of  the  peace  of  Tesclien,  In  1790 
his  works  already  mentioned,  the  prin-  be  was  sent  to  Brabant  to  treat  with  the 
cipal  are  Parliamentary  Debates,  from  insurgenl  Netiierlanders  ;  but  the  states 
la©— 10— 11,  aO  vols.  8vo. ;  JHaiire  M-    refused  to  receive  him,  on  which  he  re- 

f((t»,  or  English  Gianimar  for  the  Use  of  tired  to  Luxembourg,  where  he  publishei] 
renchmen,  which  has  obtained  great  a  declaration,  by  which  the  emperor  of 
reputation  iu  France,  where  it  has  passed  Germany  revoked  all  those  edicts  which 
through  many  editions  (the  examples,  il-  had  caused  the  insurrection,  and  reestab- 
lustrsting  the  rules,  are  severe  attacks  on  lished  the  previous  state  of  affairs.  His 
royalty) ;  his  Life,  written  by  himself  failure  on  this  occasion  probably  prevented 
(]816):TreatiseonCobbeit'sCom*(1828);  him  from  being agtun  employed  till  1801, 
(the  title-page  of  this  vrork  is  printed  on    when  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Paris, 

eper  made  of  the  husks  of  Indian  com),  through  the  credit  of  his  cousin,  and  re- 
the  latter  part  of  1829,  he  was  engaged  mained  there  till  1805.  He  died  Aug.  30, 
in  delivering  lectures  on  the  causes  of  the  1810,  He  was  the  last  of  the  family  of 
existing  diarre^  in  England,  and  the  beat    Cobentzl. 

means  of  relieving  it.  Cobi  (in  Chinese,  SharmA ;  a  great  des- 

CoEENTZL,Louis,nountof,  sonof  count  ertinthe  central  ^irt  of  Asia,  extending 
John  of  Cobentzl,  a  diplomatist  in  the  Irom  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  Gmges, 
Austrian  service,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  beyond  those  of  the  Amour,  fltim  i£i  to 
1753.  He  entered  first  into  the  military  24  degrees  of  lonptude  in  length,  and  va- 
service  of  Austria,  was  appointed  minister  rying  fi^m  3  to  10  degrees  of  latitude  in 
at  Copenhagen,  after  the  revolution  of  breadth.  But  httle  is  known  of  this  im- 
1771,  and  at  the  court  of  Frederic  the  mense  repon,  of  about  847,000  square 
Great,  from  1775  to  1778.  In  1779,  he  miles  in  extent.  Its  great  elev^on,  and 
was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Catharine  II  the  salt  with  which  it  is  impregnated, 
of  Russia,  whose  fevor  he  secured  by  his  render  it  very  cold.  The  frightiul  uni- 
goUantry,  and  1^  composnng  and  t^ing  formity  of  vast  fields  of  sand  and  gravel  is 
part  himself  in  comedies  at  her  private  hardly  broken  by  the  small  rivers,  lined 
theatre.  Li  1795,  he  concluded  a  grand  vrith  narrow  tracts  of  pasture,  by  the  salt 
triple  alliance  between  Russia,  England  lakes,  and  a  few  fertile  oases  inteispeised 
and  Austria,  assjnst  the  French  republic,  here  and  there,  Lke  islands  in  the  ocean. 
Being  recalled  to  Vieium  the  following  A  few  little  hills  rise  out  of  the  general 
year,  he  was  iij^ain  employed  in  political  level,  which  extends  all  around  the  travel- 
negotiations.  Hewas  one  of  tlie  pleuipo-  ler,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
tentiaries  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Campo-  small  Mongolian  horses  wander  about 
Formic,  between  Austria  and  France,  in  in  large  droves,  and  the  wild  djiggeba 
October,  1797,  and  was  also  sent  to  the  pnatches  a  hasty  meal  fii>m  the  pastures, 
congress  of  Rastadt,  In  the  following  The  camel  is  commonly  used  by  the  Mon- 
year,  he  held  a  conference,  at  Seltz,  widi  gols  to  transport  biuiiens. 
Francis  de  Neufchateau,  a  member  of  the  Coblentz  (ancientW  Cimjiutntia,  frtira 
executive  directory,  respecting  the  insult  itssituationatlheconfluenceof  the  Rhine 
offered  to  Bemadotte  at  Vienna.  He  then  and  Moselle),  formerly  the  residence  of. 
returned  to  Petersburg,  whence  he  vras  the  elector  of  Treves,  then  chief  place  of 
summoned,  and  sent  to  Lun^ville ;  and  the  French  department  of  the  Rhine  and 
there  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Moselle,  now  the  capital  of  the  Pnissiaii 
Fiance,  ni  Febrtiary,  1801,  A  few  months  circle  of  govenmient  (flegienmgsteMrft)  of 
after,  he  was  appomted  minister  of  state  Cohlentz  (belonging  to  the  province  of 
and  vice-cliaticellor  for  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine),  containing  1928  square 
foreign  affairs  at  Vienna.  In  1805,  he  miles,  with  337,470  inhabitants,  is  situated 
followed  the  Atistrian  court  to  Olraiitz,  on  a  most  charming  spot.  O|)p08ite  Co- 
and  died  at  Vienna  in  1809.  blentz  te  Thalehrenbreitsteln,  a  small  place 

CoBENTzL,John  Philip,  count  de,  cousin  on  the  right  bank  of  the  majestic  river,  at 
of  the  last  mendfflied  individual,  was  bom  tlie  foot  at  tlie  rock,  on  which  the  Prus- 
inCamiolain  1741.  He  was  made  a  coun-  sians  rebuilt  die  fortiftcations  of  Ehren' 
sellor  of  finance  in  1762,  and  afterwards  breitalein,  and  rendered  it  <me  of  the  most 
privy  counsellor  at  Bnissels.  In  1779,  he  remarkable  productions  of  military  arclii- 
was  employed  as  a  diplomt^t  at  the  con-  tecture.  Over  the  Moselle  is  a  bridge  of 
536  paces,  resting  upon  14  arches  of  stone. 

-By  this  term  this  modest  geiillen.  an  designate?  p^oj^  (hjs  h^dge  there  is  one  of  the  finest 
hM  Tc^'enXiatS-  lo'' torX™  Hilm-  hi^  ™"s  °°  'he  Shine.  Cobfeniz  (1050 
cnuDuymea,  "  °  houses   and   14,900  iniiabitantsl   consists 
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(^  the  old  ci^  and  the  new,  or  Clenieot-  which  ore  well  authenticated,  death  has 

city,  and  is,  in  generaJ,  well  built.    There  followed  within  a  few  minutes ;   under 

are  RBveral  fine  public   buildings.      An  ordinary  circumstances,  a  few  hours  ia  the 

a<|Ueduct,  conalnicted  by  the  last  elector,  longest  term  that  intervenes  from  the  in- 

briiigs  liie  finest  Water  from  a  height  near  fliction  of  the  bile  till  the  death  of  the 

Metternich,  aver  the  MoBeUe  bridge,  into  sufferer,  where  prompt  measures  for  his 

all  quarters  of  the  ciq'.    The  chief  articles  relief  have  not  been  resorted  to.     So  uu- 

of  eommerc«  are  the  Moselle  wuies  and  merous  are  these  dreadfiil  vipers  in  some 

French  wines.    About  one  mile  from  the  parts  of  India  and  Africa,  iliat  they  are 

city  is  a  building,  formerly  a  Carthusian  frequently  found  in  dwelliug-housee,  and, 

monastery,  which  is  well  worthy  the  at-  in  some   instances,  liave  taken  «p  their 

tention  of  travellers,  on  account  of  tlie  quarters  in  the  beds.    Death  of  necessity 

view  which  it  affords  of  the  two  rivers  on  must  follow,  under  such   circumstances, 

which  the  city  stands.    This  building  is  should  the  animal  be  alarmed  or  irritated 

now  changed  into  a  fort  calle<l  Hvwiat-  by  any  sudden  motion.    In  case  a  bite  is 

lu^f.     On  the  other  :ade  of  the  Moselle  received  from  this  {or,  indeed,  any  other 

fort  Francis  b  situated.    These  two  fcals  venomous  creatura  the  first  thing  to  be 

mtitect  the  city  on  tlie  h^  bank  of  the  done  is  to  make  a  firm  and  well-sustained 

Rhine,  and  some  other  fa     .cations  are  to  pressure  bevoitd  the  wound,  on  the .  Me 

be  added.     These  woikv  with  those  of  nearest  the  heart    The  excellent  esperi- 

thestrougfortres3o<'1Iv;enbreitstein(q.v.),  nients  of  doctor  Pennocfc,  which  have 

will  render  Coblen  i  jne  of  tlie  strongest  been  already  referred  to,  prove  that  a  suf- 

fortresses,  and  a  veir  important  defence  ficient  degree  of  pressure  thus  kept  up 

to  Germany,  partjcufarly  to  the  Prussian  will  prevent  the  poison  fixim  affectiiig  the 

monarchy.    The  confluence  of  the  two  system ;  and  this  is  rendered  evident  by 

rivets  has  always  given  Cobleiitz  great  the  good  eflects  derived  from  ligatures 

miUtary  importance,  even  in  the  time  of  applied  around  bitten  limbs,  above  the 

the  Romans,  who   built  a  strong  camp  wound,  by  the  natives  of  Lidio,  though 

here.    On  the  road  from  Coblentz  to  Co-  such   ligatures  generally  act  but  imper- 

logne  is  the  monument  of  general  Mar-  fcctly.    The  goodefleciaof  preesure,com- 

ceau,  mentioned  by  lord  Byron  iu  Childe  bined  widi  the  advantage  of  withdrawing 

Elarold's  Pilgrimage.  the  poiscai,  will  be  obtained  by  applying  a 

Cobra  ba  Oapello  ;  the  Portuguese  well  eshausled  cupping-glass  over  flie 
tiivial  name  of  the  viptm  luga ;  the  hooded  wound ;  a  substitute  for  which  may  al-i 
^udie,  or  mper,  of  the  English  ;  serpent  k  most  always  be  made  of  a  drinking  glass, 
luiifKes  of  the  French ;  a  reptile  of  the  small  bottle,  &c.,  if  proper  cups  be  not  al 
most  venomous  nature,  found  in  various  liand.  It  would  be  well  for  persons  trav- 
degrees  of  abundance  in  different  hot  elliiig  or  residing  where  tliese  vipers  are 
countries  of  the  old  continent,  and  in  the  common,  to  be  provided  with  a  bottle  of 
islands  adjacent.  The  species  of  the  vi-  volatile  alkali,  or  spirits  of  hartshorn, 
per  kind  are  all  remarkable  for  the  man-  which,  applied  to  the  wound  several  times 
ner  in  which  they  spread  out  or  flatten  a  day,  and  taken  internaUy,  in  doses  of  30 
the  sides  of  tlie  neck  and  head  when  dis-  to  40  drojts,  repeated  according  to  eir- 
turbed  or  irritated.  Inthecotratfac<gwHo,  cumstances,  will  avert  the  injurious  con- 
the  conformation  necessary  to  tliis  action  sequence  of  the  poison.  To  heighten  tha 
is  found  ia  the  most  perfect  condition,  as  curiosity  of  the  multitude,  the  jugglers  of 
the  aitimal  is  provided  with  a  set  of  ribs  IncUa  select  these  venomous  reptiles  foi 
or  bony  processes,  moved  by  appropriate  their  exhibitions,  and,  having  extracted 
muscles  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  wMch,  their  fangs,  keep  them  in  cages  or  baskets, 
when  expanded,  give  the  anterior  part  of  to  exhibit  as  dancing  snakes.  When  the 
the  body  the  appearance  of  an  overliang-  cage  is  opened,  the  juggler  begins  playing 
ing  arch  or  hooa;onthemiddleof  which,  upon  a  pipe  or  other  instrument;  where- 
posterior  to  tlie  «yes,  is  a  greenish -yellow  ujxin  the  viper  assumes  tlie  erect  attitude, 
marii,  resembling  the  rim  of  a  pair  of  distends  its  hood,  and  remains  balancing 
spectacles.  From  this  mark  the  French  ilself  in  this  position  imtil  tlie  music  is 
name  is  derived.  When  disturbed  bytlie  suspended.  It  is,  however,  most  proba- 
approach  of  an  individual,  or  any  noise,  hie,  tliat  tliis  viper,  in  common  with  liz- 
the  cohra  raises  the  anterior  part  of  its  ards  and  other  animals,  is  peculiarly  al- 
body,  so  as  to  appear  to  stand  erect,  ex-  fected  by  muMcal  sounds.  A  friend,  who 
pands  its  hood,  aud  is  prepared  to  inflict  a  passed  a  considerable  time  in  the  kingdom 
deadly  wound.  So  exceedingly  poison-  of  Ava,  inform«l  ns,  tliat  a  cobra  entered 
ous  is  its  bite,  that,  in  numerous  mstanccs  a  room  while  e  gcntleimui  was  playing  on 
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the  flute,  and  advanced  gently  towards  nay, and  the  English  at  Dunkirk;  and,  in 
him  BO  long  as  tlie  music  continued ;  eonseiiuence  of  this,  Cohurg  was  Rgaio 
whenever  it  was  siiapcndeil,  the  enimal  defeated  at  Fleunis  and  Aldenhoven.  He 
halted,  and  when  it  was  entirely  stopped,  retreated  over  the  Rhine,  gave  up  Ids  corn- 
it  gradually  withdrew.  This  circumstance  mand,  and  died  in  his  native  city  in  1815. 
induced  ihem  to  spare  the  viper,  wliich  Coburc,  Saxe,  prince  Leopold  of. 
uniformly  made  its  appearance  on  several  (See  LcopiM,  and  Ckarlatte  Agvsfa.) 
successive  days  when  me  flute  was  played,  Cocaqsa  ;  an  annual  public  feslivaJ  in- 
Witli  the  exception  of  the  siiectacle  maiic  stituted  by  the  government  of  Naples,  in 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  its  dist^si-  which  Jbod  and  wine  in  Ibunttuna  and 
ble  hood,  the  cohra  is  not  especially  dis-  from  barrels  are  pven  to  the  people, 
tinguished  from  other  vipers.  lis  colors  Hence  it  is  said  of  a  country  of  comfort 
are  dull,  being  a  dark-greenish-brown,  and  plenQ',  "  It  is  the  land  of  Coekwgne," 
lighter  towards  the  inferior  parts.  Something  similar  were  the  tortg^ana  of 

CoBttRo;  a  Saxon  principality  in  cen-  the  ancient  Romans. — Mats  dt  coeagTte; 

tral  Germany,  bounded  by  a  number  of  masts  besmeared  with  soap  for  the  piibUc 

other  small  German  principalities.    The  amusenieni,  which  those  who  have  cour- 

counlry  is  mostly  mountainous,  with  fer-  age  for  the  enterprise  endeavor  to  chmb, 

tile  plains :  minerals  and  forests  abound  for  the  sake  of  a  prize  which  is  fixed  on 

in  iL    According  to  the  law  of  August,  the  top. 

1831,  regulating  the  constitution  of  tlie  CoccEii,  Henry,  bom,  1644,  at  Bremen, 

jnincipahty,  there  is  a  body  of  representa-  studied  at  I.eyden  in  1667,  and,  in  1670, 

tives,  who  have  a  voice  in  le^lation,  and  in  England ;  was,  in  1673,  professor  of  law 

particulaily  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  at  Heidelberg,  and,  in  168^  at  Utrecht ;  in 

AccordingtB  thelawof  Decll,1809,the  1690,  regular  professor  of  laws  at  Fiauk- 

feudal  privileges  were  to  be  abolished  by  fort  on  5ie  Oder ;  rep^red  to  tlie  Hague, 

degrees.    Coburg  has  one  vote  in  the  geii'-  in  17(^  without  giving  up  his  ofiice,  oa 

end  assembly  of  the  diet,  and  is  bound  to  occa^on  of  the  disputes  as  to  the  heredi- 

fumlsh  a  contingent  of  800  men  to  the  taiy  succession  of  the  house  of  Oi'ange ; 

forces  of  the  German  confederation.    The  received  for  his  services,  in  1713,  the  rank 

duke  of  Saxe-Cobui^  received,  in  the  di-  of  baron  of  the  empire,  and  died  in  17X9, 

viaon  of  the  former  dukedom  of  Gotha-  As  a  lawyer,  he  was  the  oracle  of  many 

Altenbure  (edict  of  Nov.  15,  1826),  the  court^  and  his  system  of  German  public 

duchy  ofGotha,  and  several  smaller  lerri-  law  {juris  publici  prudenHa]  was  almost 

tories ;  so  that  the  dominions  of  the  pres-  a  universal  academical  text-book  of  this 

ent  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  comprise  science.    Coeceii  did  not  owe  his  profound 

969  square  miles,  and  139,440  inhabitants,  juridical  learning  so  much  to  skilful  teach- 

of  which  201  square  miles  and  83,000  In-  ers,fbrhehadonly  heard  lecturesonlhe in- 

habitants  are  comprised  in  the  principality  stitutes,  hut  to  hia  great  industry,  which  he 

of  Coburg  and  its  dependencies,  which  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  tdlowed 

were  subject  to  the  duke  previous  to  the  but  a  few  hours  each  night  to  sleep,  lived 

large  acces^on  of  territory  just  men-  with  the  utmost  temperance,  and  even 

lioned.  abstained  several  years  fi«m  taking  din- 

CiAmrg,  the  capital  of  the  above  duke-  ner.    He  vras  mild,  obliging,  and  of  an 

dom,  is  situated  in  the  beautifiil  Itzgrund  exemplary  honesty  and  disinterestedness, 

(valley  of  the  Itz),  with  8100  inhabitants.  His    disputations   Exercitatimea   cwrioars, 

an  excellent  school  (g^rumvm  Ulustre],  and  JXss^.  varii  A-^mnenti,  form  4  vols. 

several  manufiiciories,  two  fail's,  and  con-  4to. ;  his  ConMia  el  Dedaetiones,  2  vols, 

siderable  tra<le.  in  folio ;  his  Gt<Mvs  iUustraiaa,  3  vols,  in 

Coburg.  Frederic  Jo8ias,diikeofSaxe-  folio. — His  eldest  aaa,  Samuel,  baron  of 

Coburg,   an   Austrian  field-marshal,  was  Coceeii,  bom,  1G79,  at  Heidelbei^,  was, 

bominl737;inl788,tookChoczim,and,  in   1709,  professor  at   Frankfort  on  the 

in  connexion  with  the   Russian   general  Oder,  ajid  rose,  through  many  de^es,  to 

Buwaro*^  defeated  the  Turks  at  Focsani  rtie  dignity  of  grand  chancellor  of  all  the 

in  1799,  and  conquered   Bucharest.     In  Prussian  dominions.     He  died  in  1755. — 

1793,  he  commanded  agwnsl  die  French,  Charles  Louis  Coceeii,  who  died  in  1808, 

was  victorious  at  Aldenhoven  and  Neer-  in  Prussia,  was  the  last  of  this  distin- 

winden,  took  Valenciennes,  Condi,  Cam-  guiahed  family. 

Iffay  and  I,andricy ;  but  when  the  duke  Coccns,  in  zoology ;  a  genus  of  insects 

of  York  separated  himself  fixim  the  Aus-  of  the  order  of  ftcieropfem,  family  gdliti' 

trians  in  order  to  besiege  Dunkirk,  Coburg  ucla.     Generic  character:   onfciUME  fili- 

WBB  beaten  at  Maubeuge,  Clerfayt  at  Tour-  form,  of  10  or  11  articulations  in  botb 
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eexes,  ehorter  than  the  body;  rostrum  to  their  importance  as  an  .^itide  of  com- 
pectorale,couspicuous  onlyiniliefetnalesi  merce,  arising  from  their  use  in  thearta, 
males  with  two  large  incumbeut  wings ;  that  the  insects  of  this  genus  are  parlicu- 
femalea  apterous,  subtomentose,  fixed,  and  larly  interesting.  When  it  is  considered 
becoming  gall-shaped  or  shield-shaped  that  the  most  brilliant  dyes  and  the  most 
after  impregnation.  These  litile  inaecta  beautiliil  pigments,  as  well  aa  the  basis  of 
are  remaitable  for  many  peculiarities  in  the  moat  useful  kinda  of  cement,  are  their 
tlieirhabitsand  conformation.  Thenialea  product,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  to 
areelongaiedintheirform,havelong,large  none  of  the  itiscct  tribe,  except,  perhapa, 
wings,  and  are  destitute  of  any  obvious  to  (he  bee  and  the  gall  insect,  are  we  more 
meana  of  suction ;  the  females,  on  the  indebted  than  to  these  singular  aiid  appa- 
conttary,  are  of  a  rounded  or  oval  fonn,  rently  insignificant  litde  beings.  Kermes, 
have  no  wings,  but  possess  a  beak  or  the  scarlet  grain  of  Poland,  cochineal,  lac- 
Sucker,  attached  to  the  breast,  by  which  lake,  lac-dye,  and  all  the  modifications  of 
theyfls  themselves  to  the  plants  on  which  gum-lac,  are  either  the  perfect  insects 
they  live,  and  through  which  tliey  draw  dried,  or  the  secretions  which  they  fonn. 
theu-  nourishment  At  a  cert^n  period  The  first  mentioned  substance  ia  the  coeciw 
of  their  life,the  femaleaatlach  themselves  Uicis.^  It  is  found  in  great  abundance 
to  the  plant  or  tree  which  they  inhabit,  upon  a  species  of  everg.een  oak  (pwrctM 
and  remain  thereon  immovable  during  the  cocci/em),  which  grows  in  many  parts  of 
rest  of  their  existence.  In  this  aituation,  Europe,  and  has  been  the  baais  of  a  crim- 
they  are  impregnated  by  the  male ;  after  son  dye  &nm  the  earhest  ages  of  the  arts, 
which,  their  body  increaaes  conaiderably,  It  waa  known  to  the  Phcenicians  before 
in  many  species  losing  its  original  fbnn,  the  time  of  Moses;  the  Greeks  used  it 
and  aaauniing  that  of  a  gall,  and,  after  de-  under  the  name  of 'otto-,  and  tlie  Arabians 
positing  the  i^ga,  drying  up,  and  forming  under  that  of  kermes,  Irom  the  Greek 
a  habitation  for  the  young.  This  change  and  Arabian  terms,  and  fium  the  Latui 
of  fbnn  is  not,  however,  constant  to  all  name  vermkidatmn,  ^ven  to  it  when  it 
the  species,  which  has  ^ven  rise  to  a  di-  was  known  to  be  the  product  of  a  worm, 
vision  of  ^  tlie  genus  into  two  sections : —  have  been  derived  the  Latin  cocdnevs,  the 
those  which  assume  a  gall  sliape,  in  which  French  cramoisis  and  oerntcii,  and  the 
tlie  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  totally  oh-  English  crimson  and  vermSion.  The  early 
literated,  are  called  kermu  by  some  au-  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and,  itntd 
thors;  and  those  which  reuun  the  distinct  lately,  the tapestty-makers  of  Europe,have 
sections  of  the  abdomen,  notwithstanding  used  it  as  the  most  hriUiant  red  dye  Known. 
the  great  enlai^ement  of  the  body,  are  The  scarlet  grain  of  Poland  (cocnuPofon- 
called  true  cocn,  or  eocAiiieoi.  They  are  tciwjisfotmdontherootsof  tfiejcJemn/ftu* 
impregnated  in  the  spring,  afler  haviug  perennw,  wliicli  grows  in  large  quantities 
passed  the  winter  fixed  to  plams,  particu-  in  the  north-east  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
lariy  in  tlie  bifurcations,  and  under  die  parts  of  England.  This,  aa  welt  aa  aev- 
stnall  bninches.  Towards  the  commence-  eral  other  species,  which  afford  a  similar 
ment  of  summer,  they  have  acquired  their  red  dye,  have,  however,  fallen  into  disuse 
greatest  size,  and  resemble  a  htije  convex  since  the  introduction  of  cocliineal.  This 
maas,  without  the  least  appearance  of  valuable  and  most  important  material  is 
head  or  feel,  or  other  organs  Many  spe-  tlie  coecas  cadi  (Lin.),  a  native  of  Mexico, 
cies  Me  covered  with  a  sort  of  cottony  and  an  inhabitant  of  a  si-eciea  of  cactus, 
down.  Each  female  produces  thousanifa  called  nopal,  which  was  long  thought  to 
of  eggs,  which  are  expelled  by  a  small  be  the  cacha  eoddtdlifa-  (Lin.),  but  which 
aperture  at  tlfe  extremity  of  the  body.  As  Humboldt  considers  a  distinct  species, 
soon  as  they  are  produced,  they  pass  im-  The  trees  which  produce  llie  cochhieal 
mediately  under  the  parent  insect,  which  are  cultivated  for  this  puipose  in  immense 
becomes  thel-  covering  and  guard ;  by  numbers ;  and  the  opeiwion  of  collecting 
degrees,  her  body  dries  up,  and  the  two  the  insects,  which  is  exceedingly  tedious, 
membranes  flatten,  and  form  a  sort  of  is  i»rformed  by  the  women,  who  brush 
shell,  imder  which  the  e;,^s,  and  subse-  them  off  with  the  tidl  of  a  squirrel  or  stag, 
quently  the  young  ones,  are  found  coc-  The  insects  are  killed  by  being  thrown 
cated.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  moth-  into  boiling  vrater,  placed  in  ovens,  or 
er,  the  young  insects  leave  their  hiding-  dried  in  tlie  stm.    Those  which  are  killed 

Elace,  and  seek  their  nouriabment  on  the  hy  the  latter  method  fetch  n  higher  priee, 

iaviiS,  the   juices  of  which  they   auck  fromthe whitepowder,coveringtheinsect, 

through  the  inflected  rostrum,  placed  be-  being  stiil  retained,  and  thus  preventing, 

neath  their  breast — But  it  ia  with  a  view  in  a  great  measure,  the  adulteration  of  the 
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article.    The  quantity  annually  exported  there  are  112  likenesses,  in  the  fonn  of 

trom  Soutli  America  is  immense ;  ihe  ex-  medals,   of  the  most  renowned   French 

girt  value  being  not  lees  than  £500,000.  scholars  and  artists  of  his  time,  who  were 

ochineal  was  cultivated  liy  the  Mexicans  ahnost  all  his  fiiends.    We  have,  besides 

previous  to  the  conquest,  but  pixAahly  not  his  essays  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy, 

to  any  great  extent.    Cortez  receive<l  or-  several  printed  works  of  his,  which  con- 

deiB  from  the  Spanish  court  to  pay  atten-  tain  interesting  observalions  on  different 

tion  to  this  valuable  dye ;  and,  from  that  subjects  of  an,  for  ii>Etance,  on  Herculane- 

tinie,  the  quantity  increased  very  rapidly ;  lun.     His  frontispieces  and  vignettes  aii) 

but,  the  trade  having  been  carried  on  only  remaritable  for  neatness  and  taste.     His 


through  SpEun,  it  was  not  until  lately  so    views  of  16  French  seaports  are  of  great 
rally  used  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  Ai-    value.     His  conipositioD,  in   sener^,  is 
Cochineal  is  also  raised  iu  Peru,    rich,  delicate  and  pleasing.     He 


and  several  other  parts  of  Spanish  Amer-  member  of  the  academy,  and  occupied 
ica,  and  becomes  every  year  an  article  several  places  of  impralance. 
of  greater  importance  to  the  commerce  of  Cochik-China,  empire  of,  consists  o,"  a 
that  coimtry.  The  finest,  however,  con-  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Kamhoja  (Cambo- 
tinues  to  be  prepared  Jn  Mexico  and  diaj,  of  Cochm-China  Proper,  and  of 
Guatimala.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  very  Tonquin :  the  two  last  are  called,  by  the 
inferior  kind  has  been  reared,  which  pro-  natives,  by  the  common  appellation  .in- 
duces a  coarse  scarlet  dye.  Hayti  and  Jiam.  This  empire  is  bounded  on  llie 
Brazil  have  tried  to  encourage  the  propa-  west  by  Siam  and  Laos,  on  the  north  by 
gation  of  this  insect — The  natural  dye  China;  the  sea  is  the  southern  and  eastern 
■which  this  little  animal  affords  in  such  boundary.  Cochin-China  extends  fi^m 
abundance  is  a  deep  crimsou ;  and  the  8°  SS'  to  about  33^  N.  lat.,  the  extreme 
color  called  acadel  was  not  discovered  length  bein^  a  httle  over  lOOO  miles ;  the 
undl  the  effect  produced  by  infusing  the  brtSdlh  vanes  from  70  to  220  miles ;  its 
animal  matter  in  a  solution  of  tin  was  no-  area  is  estimated  at  about  135,000  square 
ticed  by  a  German  chemist,  in  1613 ;  after  miles.  It  is  politically  divided  into  the 
which  a  manufeciory  of  diis  color  was  vice-royaldes  of  Kamboja  and  Tonquin, 
established  in  London. — Lot  is  a  secretion  and  Cocliin-Cliina,  which  is  administered 
from  a  species  of  coccus  inhabiting  India,  by  the  king  in  person.  The  country  is 
where  it  is  found  in  astonishing  abun-  travetsed  by  a  lolly  chain  of  mountains, 
dance.  In  its  native  slate,  not  yet  sepa-  from  which  numerous  small  rivers  de- 
lated from  the  twig  on  which  it  has  been  sceud  into  the  sea,  fomiing  numerous 
deposited,  it  is  called  iHch-lac ;  when  sep-  sand'banks  along  the  coast.  The  Kain- 
arated,  powdered,  and  the  coloriag  matter  lioja  or  Mecon,  and  the  Song-koy  or  river 
washfKl  flxim  it,  it  is  deuominated  seed-  of  Touquin,  are  considerable  streams. 
loc;  lunip'Cae  when  melted  into  cakes,  and  The  climate  is  healthy.  In  Cochin-China, 
shdliac  when  purified  and  formed  into  the  rainy  season  continues  from  October 
thin  Uaaimm.  Lac-Me  is  the  coloring  mat-  till  Marcn,  end  neither  the  heat  nor  cold 
ter  of  stick-lac  precipitated  from  an  alka-  is  excessive.  In  Tonquin,  on  the  other 
line  Uxivium,  by  means  of  alum.  hand,  the  r^ns  commence  in  May,  and 

Cochabamba;  a  town  of  Bolivia,  in  the  terminate  in  August.  The  heat  and  cold 
province  of  Cochabamba,  in  a  fertile  val-  are  both  extreme.  The  gulf  of  Tonquin 
ley ;  90  miles  N.  N.  W.  la  Plata,  140  S.  and  the  neighboring  seas  are  exposed  to 
W.  Fotosi ;  Ion.  67=  2*  W.  i  lat.  18°  25'  the  ravages  of  the  typhoons,  which  are 
N.  The  province  has  a  mild  climate,  and  rarely  felt  below  the  latitude  of  16°  N. 
produces  an  abundance  of  grain,  also  su-  The  forests  fiimish  the  eagle-wood,  the 
gar  and  cattle.    Population,  about  100,000.    stick-lac,  and  valuable  timber  for  buiUing 

CocBtN,  Charles  Nicolas,  engraver,  bom  and  fiimiture.  The  orange  uid  the  lichi 
in  Paris  in  1688,  practised  painting  till  are  of  excellent  quatitj'.  Bice,  sugar- 
his  23d  year,  which  was  of  i;on^derable  cane,  betel,  indigo,  cotton  and  potatoes  are 
advantage  to  him  in  the  art  of  engraring,  the  principal  prr^uclions  of  apiculture 
'o  vfhich  he  afterwards  devoted  himself.  The  true  cinnamon  is  a  native  of  Cochin 
In  1731,  he  became  a  member  of  the  China.  The  mulbeny  is  extensvely  cut 
academy  of  Paris,  and  died  in  1754.  His  tivated  for  the  silk-wonn,  ard  the  tea 
son,  of  the  same  name,  devoted  himself  to  shrub  is  common  in  the  countrv  Eie 
etching,  rather  than  to  engraving.  His  phants,  used  in  war,  buffaloes,  which  am 
productions  are  superior  to  those  of  his  yoked  to  the  plough,  tigers,  rh  no 
father.  The  collection  of  his  works  con-  the  wild  boar,  the  horse,  which  ! 
tains  more  than  1500  pieces,  among  which     tlic  ox,  a  small,  reddish-brown  an 
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Beveral  species  of  deer,  are  the  principal  estirnaied,  by  some  writers,  at  22,000,000, 
quadrupeds.  Sheep  ore  very  rare.  The  but  does  not,  probably,  exceed  10,000,000, 
poultry  is  numerous  and  very  good.  The  perhaps  n<rt  6,''0'',000.  The  direct  com- 
seaa  and  rivers  abound  wldi  fish,  which  nierciid  intercourse  betwe«n  Cochin-Chiiitt 
supply  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  Europe  and  America,  has  been  very 
with  food.  Neither  the  flesh  of  the  bufialo  inconsiderable,  but  Is  now  on  the  increase, 
nor  that  of  the  os  is  eaten  by  the  Cocbin-  The  foreign  trade,  by  sea,  is  principally 
Chinese,  Mid  milk  they  hold  In  abhor-  with  China,  Slam,  and  the  Britisli  pons 
rence,  considering  it  as  blood.  The  An-  within  the  straits  of  Malacca.  The  ]  irin- 
nam  race,  comprehending  the  Cochin-  cipal  places  from  which  it  is  conducted 
Chinese  and  the  Tonquinese,  are  a  short,  are  Saigon  in  Kamboja,  Hue,  the  capital 
but  active  and  hardy  people.  In  the  use-  of  the  empire,  in  Cochin-Cbina,  and  Ca- 
ful  arts,  they  have  made  con«derab)e  chao  in  Tonquln.  The  exports  are  cin- 
progress.  Their  language  is  monosyllabic,  namon,  pepper,  areca,  raw  silli,  sugar. 
They  have  no  liteinlure  of  their  own,  and  dye-woods,  cardamoms,  ivory,  elephant's 
receive  all  their  books  from  the  Chinese,  and  rhinoceros'  bides,  &c. — According  to 
In  writing  the  Chinese  character,  the  ele-  the  Chinese  annals,  Annam  was  conquered 
mentary  ones  are  the  same,  but  they  make  by  China,  B.  C.  214,  and  colonized  by 
considerable  changes  in  combining  them,  numerous  bodies  of  Chinese,  After  va- 
Tbelr  manners  are  lively  and  cheerful;  nous  revolutions,  in  which  the  Chinese 
their  character  mild  and  docile.  There  yoke  was  brown  otF,  and  Tonquin  and 
are  two  classes,  the  commonalty  and  no-  Oochln-China  were  alternately  conquer- 
biBty  or  mandarins.  The  government  is  ors,  the  present  order  of  things  was  estab- 
despotic ;  tlie  chief  instrument  is  the  rod,  hshed  by  events  wliich  took  place  at  the 
which  is  freely  administered.  The  gen-  end  of  tlie  18ih  century.  The  Taysons, 
eial  administration  is  conducted  by  a  su-  three  brothers  from  the  lowest  ranks  of 
preme  council  and  six  ministers  of  slate,  the  people,  had  rendered  themselves  so 
Beside  these,  there  are  three  other  superior  powerful  as  to  obtain  possesdon  of  neariy 
ofiiceis,  called  fcun — the  viceroys  of  Ton-  the  whole  countiy ;  the  king  had  perished 
qnin  and  Kamboja,  and  the  minister  of  in  the  war  agiunst  them.  His  young  son, 
elephants,  who  is  properly  prime  minister  Gialong,  havuig  been  intrusted  to  the  care 
and  minister  for  foreign  affaiis.  Every  ofthe  bishop  of  Adran,aFrench  mission- 
male  inhabitant,  betn^en  18  and  60  years  ary,  obtained,  through  his  uifluence,  the 
of  age,  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  state ;  and,  assistance  of  some  Europeans,  by  whose 
in  Cochin-China,  every  third  man  on  the  means  he  formed  a  navy,  disciplined 
rolls  perftiniis  actual  service  during  every  liis  troops,  and  constructed  fortifications 
other  three  years.  These  conscripts  are  in  the  European  manner.  He  succeeded, 
called  soldiers^  and  wear  uniforrne,  but  after  a  struggle  of  12  yeara,  in  subduing 
are,  in  reaUly,  engaged  as  laborers  on  the  the  Taysons,  conquered  Tonquin  in  ISffi^ 
public  works  and  in  the  menial  service  of  Kamboja  in  18(W,  and  left  the  empire,  on 
the  public  ofiicers.  The  royal  guard  of  bis  death,  in  181S,  to  his  present  majesty, 
30,0()0  men  is  always  stationed  near  the  Meng-meug,  his  Illegitimate  son,  who,  m 
perwu  of  the  king.  The  ordinary  force  1831,  was  regulariy  invested  with  the 
consists  of  about  360,000  troops  and  800  government  of  Annam  by  the  court  of 
elephants,  cavalry  not  being  at  all  used.  China.  (See  La  Bissachere's  Etat  ociuel 
The  effective  force,  regularly  armed  and  da  Tanqviit,  de  la  Cochinchine,  &.C,  Paris, 
disciplined,  is  not  more  than  50,000.  1813 ;  White's  Fbyagf  to  the  Chitui  Sea, 
They  are  armed  partly  with  muskets  and  Hoston,  1823 ;  andparticularly  Crawford's 
partly  with  spears.  There  is  no  estab-  Emba^s^  to  Siian  and  Codan-China,  Lon- 
iished  religion  in  Annam.  The  minisiera  don,  1828.) 
of  religion  are  few  and  little  respected ;  Cochiheai-  (See  Cocais.) 
the  temples  mean  and  little  frnouented.  Cochhane,  Alexander  Thomas,  lord ! 
The  lower  ordeis,  in  general,  follow  the  bom  Dec  2, 1775;  a  naval  officer,  d'&tin- 
worship  of  Buddha  or  Fo.  Persons  of  guislied  by  his  boldness  and  succes*;  eld- 
rank  are  of  the  seel  of  Confucius;  but  the  est  son  of  die  well-known  chemist,  lord 
only  part  ofthe  religious  belief,  which  as-  Archibald  Cocbiwie,  eari  of  Dundonald  j 
sumes  a  systematic  form,  is  the  worship  educated  by  his  uncle,  admiral  sir  Alex. 
of  the  dead.  Polygamy  is  permitted  to  Forester  Cochrane,  who,  in  1814,  took  the 
any  extent,  aa  the  wife  is  a  mere  chattel  capital  of  the  U,  States,  and  burned  tlie 

Eurchased   by  the  husband.    Marriages,  public  buildings.    In  February,  1814,  lord 

owever,  are  indissoluble,  except  by  mu-  Cochrane,  the  subject  of  this  article,  then 

ttial   consent     The  population  has  been  a  member  of  parliament,  was  accused  of 
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having  spread  a  false  report  of  the  dpalh  of  'a  as  the  Persian  bird.  NeTerlheless,  it  has 
Na))oleoD,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  beeii  so  long  eatahlished  throughout  the 
price  of  the  stocks,  waa  condemned  to  the  wcetem  regions,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
pillory,  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  to  trace  its  progress  from  its  oadve  ■wilds 
fine  of  £1000,  and  excluded  from  parUa-  — The  cock  has  his  head  surmounted  by  a 
ment  and  ftom  the  order  of  the  Bath,  notched,  crimson,  fleshy  substance,  called 
The  royal  clemency  spared  him  the  ex-  comA:  two  pendiiious  fleshy  bodies  of  the 
posure  in  the  pillory.  The  fine  was  paid  same  color,  termed  mo^es,  bang  under  his 
by  his  iHends.  In  1818,  lorf  Cochrane  throat.  The  hen  has  also  a  amilar,  but 
took  the  command  of  the  naval  force  of  not  so  large  nor  so  vividly  colored  excres- 
Chile,  which  he  conducted  with  suceesa,  cence  wi  her  head.  The  cock  is  provided 
nndailerwerdsof  thatof  BraziL  Iul823,  with  a  sharp  horn  or  spur  on  the  outside 
the  emperor  Pedro  created  him  marquis  of  his  tarsus,  irilh  which  he  inflicts  severe 
of  Marauluun.  After  ^e  peace  between  wounds ;  the  hen,  instead  of  a  spur,  has  a 
Portugal  and  Brazil,  he  took  his  dismis-  mere  knot  or  tubercle.  There  is,  in  both 
sioii,  returned  to  England,  and,  in  18^  sexes,  below  tlie  ear,  an  oblong  s])ot,  the 
intended  to  enter  the  Greek  service  as  anterior  edge  of  which  is  reddish,  and  the 
adiniial ;  but  die  steam-boats  bulk  for  the  remainder  white.  The  feathers  arise,  in 
use  of  the  Greeks  in  England  proved  paire,  from  each  sheath,  touching  bj-iheir 
unfit  for  their  purpose.  He  remained  a  points  within  the  skin,  but  divemng  in 
longtime  at  Marseilles  and  Genoa,  W(ut-  their  cowse  outwards.  On  the  neck,  they 
iug  for  otlier  vessel^  finally  entered  the  are  long,  narrow  and  floating ;  on  tl»e 
Greek  service  in  lw7,  in  which  he  con-  rump,  they  are  of  the  same  form,  but 
tinued  until  the  following  year,  and  then  drooping  kterally  over  the  extremis  of 
returned  to  England.  the  wings,  which  are  quite  shoit,  and  tor- 

CocHRAiSK,  captain  John  Dundas,  neph-  niiiiate  at  the  origin  of  the  tail,  the  plumes 
ew  of  the  above,  travelled  on  foot  through  of  which  are  vertical  In  tlie  centre  of 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  then  through  the  cock's  tail  are  two  long  feathers, 
Russia  to  Kamtschatka  {see  MaraHve  of  which  fall  backwards  in  a  graceful  arch, 
a  Pedestrian  Journey  Strough  Rvsna,  &c.,  and  add  great  beauty  to  the  whole  aspect 
1820—23,  London,  1824),  and  died  in  of  the  fowl.  It  is  in  vain  to  offer  any  de- 
1825,  in  Colombia,  whitber  he  had  gone  scription  of  the  color  of  the  pliunage,  as  it 
with  a  view  of  travelling  through  South  is  infinitely  varied,  being  in  some  breeds 
America  on  foM.  of  the  greatest  richness  and  elegance,  and 

Cock  {phaaianw  gaStts,  L.) ;  the  well-  in  othera  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  hue. 
known  chieftain  of  the  poulK^'-yard,  and  Except  in  the  pure  white  breeds,  the  piu- 
rural  announcer  of  the  passa^  of  time ;  mage  of  the  cock  is  always  more  splendid 
whose  slmll  clarion,  heard  in  the  still  than  lliat  of  the  hen.  We  cannot  con- 
watches  of  the  night,  inspires  the  invalid  template  the  cock,  when  in  good  health 
with  cheering  hopes  ofthe  coming  dawn,  and  flill  plumage,  without  being  struck 
and  informs  the  way-worn  traveller  of  his  with  his  apparent  consciousness  of  per- 
approach  to  the  habitations  of  his  kind ;  Bond  beauty  and  courage.  His  niove- 
the  appropriate  emblemof  vigilance,  viril-  menis  and  gestures  seem  all  to  be  influ- 
ity,  warlike  daring  and  gallantly :  domes-  enced  by  such  feehngs,  and  his  stately 
licated,  but  not  subdued,  he  marches  at  march  and  frequent  triumphant  crowing 
the  head  of  his  train  of  wives  and  off-  express  confidence  in  his  strength  and 
spring,  vritii  a  port  of  proud  defiance,  not  bravery.  The  salacity  of  the  cock  is  ex- 
less  ready  to  punish  aggression  agtuust  his  cesave,  and  one  is  known  to  be  quite 
dependents  than  to  assert  his  superiority  sufficient  for  the  fecundation  of  10  or  15 
upon  the  chollenga  of  any  rival.  At  what  bens.  His  sexual  powers  are  matured 
time  this  valiitAile  species  of  pheasant  was  when  he  is  about  six  mouths  old,  and  his 
brought  under  the  immediate  control  of  full  vigor  lasts  for  about  tliree  years,  vary 
man,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine ;  ing  in  eailiness  of  maturity  and  duration 
but,  as  tlie  forests  of  many  parts  of  India  with  his  size  and  the  climate.  The  ben 
still  abound  with  several  vaiietiee  of  the  is  ready  to  commence  laying  after  slie 
cock  in  the  wild  or  natural  condition,  it  is  has  moulted  or  changed  her  jJumage, 
quite  reasouable  to  conclude  that  the  race  and  is  not  at  the  trouble  of  making  a  reg 
was  first  domesticated  in  the  Eastern  ular  nest.  A  simple  hole,  scratched  in  the 
countries,  and  gradually  extended  thence  ground,  in  some  retired  place,  seiTes  her 
to  tlie  rest  of  tiie  worid.  It  is  sMled  that  purpose,  and  she  generally  lays  from  12 
the  cock  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  to  15  eggs  before  she  begins  to  sit  ujwn 
ftoiii  Pereiu ;  and  Aristophanes  siieaksof    them  for  tlie  pui^iose  of  halcliing.    Having 
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thus  taken  possepsion  of  her  nest,  she  be-  although  repeatedly  denounced  and  pro- 
comes  a  model  ot  enduring  patience,  re-  hibited  by  the  laws ;  but  it  is  now  dcserv- 
inaiumg  tixed  m  her  place  until  the  ur-  ediy  in  disrepute.  Many  nice  rules  iire 
gencyof  hunger  forces  her  to  go  in  search  given  for  the  training  and  dieting  of  cocks, 
of  food  A  short  time  suffices ;  she  runs  and  for  the  choice  of  individual  combat- 
eigi  rly  about  in  quest  of  sustenance,  and  ants.  "  The  best  cocks,"  says  one  of  the 
scKin  resumes  her  charge.  Her  eggs  are  many  English  wrilei'S  on  ibis  subject, 
dihgenllv  turned  and  shifted  from  the  "  should  be  close  bitteis,  deadly  heelers, 
centre  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  so  that  steady  fighters,  good  mouthers,  and  come 
each  maj  receive  a  due  degree  of  genial  lo  every  point,"  Great  difference  of  opio- 
warmth,  and  it  is  not  until  about  31  days  ion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  size  most  prop- 
have  elapsed  tliat  the  incubation  is  com-  er  for  game-cocks.  Hoyle  settles  it  ai  not 
pleted  The  strongest  of  ihe  progeny  less  than  4  lbs.  8  oz,,  nor  above  4  lbs,  10 
llicn  be^n  to  chip  the  shell  with  the  bill,  oz.  The  slrmn  from  which  the  cock  is 
and  are  successively  enabled  to  bursttheir  chosen  outht  to  be  distinguished  for  vie- 
britde  prisons.  She  eontuiues  upon  the  tory.  For  the  combat,  Uiey  are  armed 
nest  till  the  whole  are  hatched  and  dry,  with  steel  or  silver  spurs,  or  gaffies.  The 
and  then  leads  them  forth  in  search  of  place  appropriated  to  fighting  is  called  the 
food.  The  hen,  except  when  accoinpa-  pit,  and  consists  gener^ly  of  a  mound  of 
nied  by  a  young  brood,  is  always  timid,  eartli,  covered  with  sod,  and  surrounded 
and  ready  to  Sy  from  disturbance ;  but  by  seats  in  circular  tiers.  The  battle  is 
when  she  is  engaged  m  discharging  the  conducted  by  two  setters,  who  place  tile 
duties  of  maternity,  her  whole  nature  is  cocks  beak  to  beak.  When  they  are  once 
chanced.     She  fiercely  and  vigorously  pitted,  neither  of  tlie  setters-to  can  touch 

P       .,  ..  ..         jiisf--' — > -■- : — ..  c_u. 


_..acks  all  aggressors,  watches   over  the  his  cock, so  long  astheyconliniie  to  light, 

safety  of  her  young  with  the  utmost  jeal-  unless  their  weapons    get    entangled. — 

ousy,  neglects  the  demands  of  her  own  Cock-fighting  is  prevalent  in  China,  Per- 

appetite  to  divide  the  food  she  may  obtain  sia  and  Malacca. 

among  her  nurslings,  and  labors  with  un-        Cock-PU ;  the  place  where  cock-fights 

tiring  djhgence  to  provide  them  sufficient  arc  held.— In  uavigsdon,  the  cock-pit  of  a 

sustenance.    The  limits  within  which  we  man-ol^war  comprises  tlie  apartments  of 


_.  e  restricted  fotbids  the  attempt  to  ^ve  tlie  sui^eon  and  his  mates,  being  the  p 

a  complete  history  of  this  valuable  spe-  where  the  wounded  men  are  dressed  in 

ciea,  which  is,  in  every  poult  of  view,  battle,  or  at  other  times.     It  is  situated 

interesting.    To  detail  all  tiiet  would  be  under  the  lower-deck, 

necessaiy  to  illustrate  it,  as  an  object  of  Cockade  (from  eworrfe) ;  a  plume  of 

naniral  history  and  domestic  economy, —  cnck's  feathers,  with  which  tiie  Croats 

the  modes  of  breeding,  rearing,  preparing  adorned  their  caps.    A  bow  of  colored 

for  the  table,  &c,— would  require  a  small  ribbons  was  adopted  for  the  cnckade  in 

volume.    Fortunately,  almost  every  one,  France,  which  soon   became  a  national 

who  will  employ  bis  own   observation,  emblem  and  party  signal.      During  the 

may  readily  arrive  at  such  knowledge.  French  revolution,  the  tri-colored  cockade 

Veryfullhistoriesofthe  species  are  given  became  the  national  distuiction.     National 

by  BuiFon  and  other  standard  auuiors.  coclcades  are  now  to  be  found  over  all 

Temmuick  has,  perliaps,  offered  tiie  most  Europe.     In  some  countries,  the  hiw  re- 

cnmplete,  in  his  ISaloire  dts  GalBiacis.  quiits  every  citizen  to  wear  one,  end  the 

(See  Incubation.)  deprivation  of  them  is  a  disgraceful  pun- 

Cock-I^hting  viBS  an  amusement  ot  the  ishment,  as  in  Prussia.     In  point  of  fact, 

Greeks  and  Romans.     An  aimual  cock-  the  rule  requiring  them  to  be  worn  is  but 

fight  was  instituted  at  Athens,  and  jEschi-  Uttie  observed. 

nes  reproaches  Timarchus,  and  Plato  the  Cockchaffbb;  aspeciesof coleopterous 

Athenians  in  genend,  wifli  their  fondness  insect,  belonging  to  the  genus  mMmlha 

for  the  cock-pit    The  breeds  of  Bbodes  (Fab.),remai*ablefor  thelengtii  of  its  life, 

and  of  Taaagra  in  Bceotia  were  in  great  in  the  worm  or  larve  stale,  as  well  as  for 

esteem  in  Greece.    The  Komans  seem  to  the  injury  it  does  to  vegetation,  aflcr  it  has 

traye  used  quEuls  and  partridges  also  for  attained  its  perfect  condition.    By  Unnre- 

tliis  pui^Kise.    Mark  Antony  was  a  patron  us,  tliis  species,  which  isalso  known  ty  the 

of  the  pit,  but,  in  his  matches  with  Octa-  trivial  names  of  may-hag,  dorr-beeUe,  Sic, 

viua,it  was  observed  that  Csesar's  cocks  wasplacedinthegenusacaiti6(ei»,or ieeUe 

were  always  victorious.    This  barliarous  (see  Bedk) ;   and  it  is  true,  that  the  tM- 

andbniwlizbgspectacle,  itisvrellknowii,  ioJonite  have  tlie  general  aspect,  confomi- 

lias  been  a  favorite  sport  with  the  English,  ation  and  habits  of  the  beetles.    They  dif 
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fer  from  them,  however,  in  having  the  scarcely  leas  than  sis  months.  Tounder- 
body  less  depressed,  swelling  out  above  gotheirtiiial  change,theBe  larveaboreimo 
and  below  into  a  sort  of  hump.  The  head  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or  more, 
isengBgedin  the  corselet, whichisslightly  where  they  form  a  rounded  cavity,  the 
narrowed  in  fi'ont,  and  most  commonly  sides  of  which  are  smoothed  and  consoh- 
Btlached  to  the  eiwbn  behind.  Theom/m-  dated  bytheapplicatioii  of  afluiddiBgorg'- 
nrE,  which  arc  foliated  in  a  mass,  are  com-  ed  from  their  moutlis.  The  larve  being 
posed  of  10  joints,  the  last  of  which  termi-  thus  secured,  it  soon  begins  to  contract  in 
uatesthemags  like  a  plume,  which  the  insect  length,  swells,  and  bums  its  skiu,  coming 
displays  at  will,  somellmeB  to  die  number  therefrom  as  a  eo&,  whitish  nymph,  having 
of  seven  plates,  larger  and  more  perfectly  all  the  members  shrunk  and  folded,  uni- 
developed  in  the  malea  than  females.  The  formly  arranged  in  tlie  same  manner,  ex- 
bodies  of  me^n^  are  veiy  often  velvet-  hibiting  the  rudiments  of  dytra,  antennte, 
like,  and  covered  with  hairs  and  imbri-  &c.  .  The  insect  tlien  gradually  acquires 
cated  scales,  differently  colored,  like  the  coniastence  and  color,  becoming  of  a 
butterflies.  Some  species  are  very  highly  brownish  hue.  This  slate  continues  about 
adorned  in  this  way,  and  present  combma-  three  months,  by  the  end  of  which  time, 
tions  of  brilliant  and  beautillil  colors. — The  the  insect  disengages  its  wings,  limbs  and 
Riay-bug  {mdolontlia  wlgrms)  is  lialched  anlenn<e,  and  assumes  its  rank  as  a  perfect 
fium  an  egg  whieli  the  parent  deposits  in  coleopterous  insect.  It  is  m  the  month  of 
a  hole  about  six  inches  deep,  which  she  Febraary  tliat  the  larve  changes  to  nymph, 
digs  for  the  purpose.  Her  cg^  aie  ob-  During  the  months  of  Mai'ch  and  April,  it 
long,  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  are  approaches  tlie  surface  of  the  eardi,  and, 
placed  regularly  aide  by  side,  though  not  about  the  bepnning  of  May,  escapes  from 
mcluded  in  any  common  envelope.  At  its  grovelling  nwide  of  hfe  to  soar  thi-ough 
the  end  of  about  three  months,  the  insects  the  air,  disporting  in  sunsoine  and  shade. 
come  out  of  the  eggs  as  small  grubs  or  From  this  circumstance,  the  German  iriv- 
maggots,  and  feed  upon  the  roots  of  vege-  ial  name  of  Mmka/er,  and  the  Enghsh 
tabfes  in  the  vicinity  with  great  voracity,  ma/^tig  or  heelk,  have  been  given.  The 
As  they  increase  in  size  and  strength,  they  term  coclxhaffer,  applied  to  the  common 
become  able  to  make  their  way  with  ease  speciea,  is  evidently  made  up  from  tlie 
under  ground,  and  continue  their  revagea  German.— Cockchaffera,  in  their  perfect 
upon  the  roots  of  plants.  When  the  worm  state,  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  a 
lias  attained  ila  greatest  size,  it  ia  an  inch  state  of  slumber  or  quietude,  on  the  leaves 
and  a  half  long  by  more  tiian  half  an  inch  of  the  trees  which  diey  feed  on,  unless  dis- 
thick,  perfectfy  while,  with  a  red  head,  turbed  by  die  too  great  heat  of  die  sun, 
hating  a  semi-circular  tip,  and  a  strong  which  orousea  them  to  fly  to  the  shade. 
pEur  of  jaws,  widi  which  it  cuts  the  roots.  At  eventide,  the  whole  of  this  drowsy  pop- 
for  the  purpose  of  sucking  out  their  fluids,  ulation  lake  wing,  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
It  has  two  mdam/E,  but  is  desdiute  of  food.  Their  flight  is  loud,  humming,  and 
eyes.  The  subterranean  existence  of  these  generally  with  the  wind;  and  so  htde  ia 
animals  is  extended  to  four  years,  and,  as  the  insect  capable  of  directing  its  course, 
their  food  is  not  accessible  during  the  cold  that  it  strikes  violently  against  every  ob- 
Beason,  tliey  bury  themselves  Bufiiciendy  jectinlieway.  This  peculiarity  has  pven 
deep  in  die  soil  to  he  safe  from  the  frost,  ori^,  in  Fi'ance,  to  a  proverbial  exprea- 
and  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  sion,  applied  lo  a  thoughtless,  blundering 
When  tlie  spring  restores  them  to  anima-  person,  who  is  stud  to  be  as  stupid  as  a 
tion  and  activity,  ihey  revisit  the  upper  taay-bug ;  ilovrdi  eomme  un  hamteion. — 
stratum  of  die  ground,  liaviiig,  at  each  an-  The  generative  act  of  these  inaects  has 
nual  awakening,  undergone  a  cliange  of  some  peculiarities.  The  male,  which  is 
skin. — At  the  eud  of  the  third  year,  they  generally  smaller  than  the  female,  and 
have  acquired  their  full  growth  as  lan-es;  always  cognizablebylhe  greater  aze  of  his 
they  then  cease  eating,  and  void  the  resi-  foliatedajifenn<e,prcvioustothisoperation, 
dueof  their  food.preparatorylo  the  change  is  very  active.  As  soon,  however,  as  tiiis 
or  metamorphosis  wliicb  they  are  about  object  is  accomplished,  he  seems  to  fall 
to  undergo.  If  opened  at  this  jjeriod,  their  into  a  state  of  fwntness  and  lethargy,  and 
strongly  muscular  integument  is  found  to  the  female,  in  flying  from  place  to  place, 
be  completely  filled  with  a  mass  of  white,  carries  him  with  her,  hanging  in  a  helpless, 
oily  matter,  resembling  cream,  apparendy  inverted  position,  with  his  back  dowu- 
deslined  as  a  reserve  for  the  alimentation  wards,  and  liis  feet  in  the  air.  The 
of  the  maect  during  the  period  of  its  re-  male  organs  are  quite  singular,  being 
niujning  in  tlie  form  of  a  nymph,  which  is  formed  in  such  a  manner  that  die  organ 
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conveying  tlie  fecundating  fluid  is  inlro-  dered  ueelees  by  being  gnawed  through. 

diir^d  by  the  tud  of  two  elongated  horns,  At  Bonie  eeasima  of  Ihe  year,  when  me 

which,  by  their  yproximation,  form  a  sort  male  cockroacJies  fly  aboui,  they  are  veiy 

of  stiff  point.     These  two  pieces  lie  over  troublesome,    especially    about    twilight, 

another,  within  which  are  muscles  that,  at  when  they  dash  iuto   rooms,  and   olten 

the  proper  moment,  contract,  and  thus  strike  against  Ihe  fiices  of  those  preseut,  to 

dilate  the  sheath,  which  may  be  compared  tlie  great  alarm  of  females,  who  generally 

to  a  surgical  dilator.    To  this  expansion  of  dread  them  exceasively.     The  presence  of 

the  ^ealh  the  adherence  of  the  sexes  dur-  a  light,  it  is  true,  would  secure  us  against 

ing  the  act  of  generation  is  owing.    The  such  invasions  from  tJie  cockroach,  but  a. 

mates  perish  as  soon  as  they  have  fulfilled  great  number  of  other  nocturnal  insects 

this  great  object  of  their  being,  as  they  would  be  attracted  by  its  glare,  and  induce 

thenceforth  cease  to  eat.    The  fecundated  a  greater  degree  of  annoyance.    When  a 

female  forsakesthetrees  for  the  earthjinto  cockroach  tidies  refuge  or  seeks  conceal- 

which,  with  her  claws,  she  bores  a  hole  mentuj)onanypet80u,hewillinflictasraari 

six  or  eight   inches  deep,  in  which  she  bite,  ii  particularly  hurt  or  alaimed. — The 

places  from  50  to  80  eggs.    This  completes  sapient  Sancho  Panza  declares,  that  there 

the  circle  of  her  actions,  and  she  sooH  after  is  a  remedy  for  every  t!)irig  but  death  j 

tiles;  though  it  has  been  said,  without  any  Mid  it  is  truly  happy  for  maiikind,  that  the 

fbundation  in  observation  or  analogy,  that  multiplication  of  diis  pestilent  race  may  be 

lbefemaie3,after  laying  their  eggs,  resume  repressed  by  aid  of  their  own  voracity.   If 

their  former  habits,  and  live  among  the  to  a  i^uantity  of  Indian  com  meal  about 

trees.  one  thud  of  white  or  red  lead  is  added, 

CocK-FioHTiNG.     (See  Cock.)  and  the  mixture  is  moistened  with  molaa- 

CocK-PiT.     [See  CocL)  ses,  so  as  to  make  it  moderately  adhesive. 

Cockroach  {blatta,  Lin.);  a  genus  of  the  cockroaclies  vrill  greedily  devour  it. 

insects  belon^g  to  tlie  orthoplerous  or  The  repetition  of  this  poisoned  food  for  a 

straight- winged  order,  characterized  by  an  few  nights  is  generally  sufficient  to  reduce 

oval,  elongated,  depressed  body,  which  is  their  numbers  to  a  very  few,  even  in  the 

smooth  on  its  superior surftce.    Thehead  most  infected  houses,  and  will  eventually 

is  inchned,  short,  and  concealed  under  the  cause  the  destruction  of  i!ie  whole.  They 

sorselet;  tlieaniejm(earelong,bri8tly,form-  may  also  be  poisoned  with  preparations  of 

ed  of  ninuerous  pieces,  and  inserted  in  a  arsenic,  sublimate,  &C.,  mixed  with  sugar 

groove  within  the  eyea.    The  corselet  is  or  molasses,  of  which  they  are  very  fond, 

scutifbnn,  covering  the  head  and  origin  of  Traps  especially  designed  for  their  cap- 

the  dytra;  the  abdomen  is  terminaiaJ  by  ture  are  sometimes  to  be  found  at  the 

two  conical  appendages.   The  legs  are  be-  potteries.    A  paste-board  or  card  cover, 

set  with  little  spines ;  the  feet  are  long  and  well  balanced  upon  two  pins,  and  placed 

compressed  ;    the  tarsi  have  five  joints,  upon  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  nearly  filled 

They  have  a  lonj^tudinal  crop  or  craw ;  -with  molasses  and  water,  makes  a  very 

the  gizzard,  or  muscular  stomach,  is  inter-  good  trap.    The  dish  should  be  so  placed, 

nally  provided  with  strong  hooked  teeth ;  that  they  c*n  readily  mount  upon  the  cov- 

fiwm  8  to  JO  cam  are  found  about  the  py-  er,  which  revolves  on  its  axis  whenever 

iorus. — These  insects  are  among  the  most  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  and  throws 

disagreeable  of  the  annoyances  to  which  the  cockroaches  into  the  fluid. — Cock- 

the  dwellings  of  man   are  subject,  and,  roaches,  like  otherorthopterous  iiisectB,do 

where   dieir  muhiplicatlon   is  permitted,  not  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis; 

the  ravages  they  commit  are  extenave  and  the  larves  and  nymphs  resemble  the  per- 

vexatious.    They  are  all  nocturnal,  and  fed  insf»ot,  except  that  they  have  merely 

exceedingly  agile;  their  flattened  bodies  i-odiments  of  wm^      The  females  lay 

allow  them  to  hide,  with  ease,  in  every  their  e^s  successively  and  singly.    The 

crevice,  whence  they  sally  forth  in  hordes  egg  has  a  veiy  singular  appearance,  being 

during  the  night,  to  devour  eveiy  sort  of  large,  cylindric,  rounded  at  both  ends,  and 

provision  which  is  not  secured  from  tlieir  hoving  a  projecting  dentated  line  or  keel, 

voracity.    Like  all  other  depredators,  they  throughout  its  length,  on  one  side.    This 

are  thrown  into  confusion  and  put  to  flight  egg  is  half  as  large  as  the  belly  of  the 

by  the  presence   of  light,  whence   they  female,  and  she  carries  it  for  sevfti  or 

were,  in  ancient  times,  appropriately  called  eight  days,  attached  to  the  posterior  part 

tucifa^it,  or  iTght-shamen.      Their   de-  ofthe  abdomen,  and,  finally,  attaches  it  to 

structiveness  is  not  confined  to  articles  of  some  solid  body,  by  means  of  a  gummy 

provision  for  the  table ;  silk,  woollen,  and  fluid. — The  species  of  cockroach  at  pre»- 

ereu  cotton  cloths  are  devoured,  or  rcn-  ent  determined,  are  about  12  In  niunber 
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Among  these,  the  Wa«o.4mmc(HW(  and  the  the  filhert  in  taste,  but  are  of  much  firmer 
btaitii  Ch-ientdU  are  the  especial  pests  of  consisleoce,  are  liaed  as  food  in  various 
our  countiy.  The  first  mentioned  is  the  modes  of  dressing,  and  sometimeB  are  cut 
largest  of  the  genus,  and  grows  to  be  two  into  pieces  and  dried.  When  pressed  in 
or  three  inches  long,  including  the  oiifan-  a  miD,  tliey  yield  an  oil,  which,  in  some 
inB.  Throughout  the  southern  portion  of  countrieSjia  the  only  oil  used  at  table;  and 
this  continent,  and  in  the  West  India  jsl-  which,  when  fresh,  is  equal  in  quality  to 
ands,lJiis  species  (WaHo.AiiOTcaj«i),  called  that  of  almonds.  If,  however,  soon  be- 
KaJtketiac  by  the  Dutch,  is  veiy  numerous  comes  rancid,  and,  in  this  state,  is  priiici- 
and  troublesome.  TheHailaOncn(aiw,or  pally  used  by  painters.  The  milk  or  fluid 
common  kitclien  cockroach,  was  originally  coutained  in  the  nut  is  on  exceedingly 
brought  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  thence  cool  and  agreeable  beverage,  which,  when 
to  America.  It  is  now  thoroughly  domi-  good,  somewhat  resembles  the  kernel  in 
ciliated  in  all  parts  of  our  couuiry,  to  the  flavor.  Cocoa-nut-trees  flist  produce  fruit 
great  vexation  of  its  inhabitants.  This  when  6  or  7  years  old;  after  which  each 
species  is  tbiid  of  warmth,  and  makes  its  tree  yields  from  50  to  100  nuts  annually, 
abode  near  to  the  kitchen  iire-place,  about  The  fibrous  coats  or  husks  which  envelope 
ovens,  stoves,  &c.  tbe  cocoa-nuts,  after  having  been  soaked 

CocKswAiH,  or  CoxEH ;  the  officer  who  for  some  time  in  water,  become  soft, 
manages  and  steers  a  boat,  and  has  the  They  are  tlien  beaten,  to  free  them  from 
command  of  the  boat's  crew.  It  is  evi-  tJie  otlier  substances  with  which  they 
dently  compounded  of  the  words  cock  and  are  intermixed,  and  which  fall  away  like 
surain,  the  former  of  which  was  anciently  saw-dust,  the  stiingy  part  ouly  being  left, 
used  for  a  yawl,  or  small  boat,  as  appears  This  is  spun  into  long  yarns,  woven  into 
from  several  audiors,  but  lias  now  become  sait-clotii,  and  t^visted  hito  cables,  even  tor 
oteolete.  large  vessels.    The  cordage  thus  manu- 

CocLES.     (See  BoraRus.)  fectured  is,  in  several  resiiects,  preferalile 

CocoA-NiiT.  Thecocoa-nutisawoody  to  that  brought  from  Europe,  hut  particu- 
finit,  of  an  oval  shape,  ftum  three  or  four  larly  for  the  advantages  which  are  derived 
to  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  covered  fium  lea  floating  in  water.  The  woody 
witfi  a  fibrous  husk,  and  lined  internally  shells  of  the  nut  are  so  hard  as  to  receive 
wiihawhite,firmandfleshykenLel.— The  ahigh  polish,aDd  are  formed  into  drink- 
tpec  {cocos  Kudfei-a)  which  produces  the  ing  cups,  and  other  domestic  utensils, 
cocoa-nut,  is  a  Kindof  pa!in,fiT)m40io60  which  are  sometimes  expensively  mounted 
feet  high,  having  on  its  summit  only  leaves  in  silver.  On  the  summit  of  the  cocoa- 
or  blanches,  appearing  almost  like  im-  nut-tree,  tiie  tender  leaves,  at  their  first 
mense  feathers,  each  14  or  15  leet  long,  3  springing  up,  ace  folded  over  each  other, 
feet  broad,  and  winged.  Of  tiiese,  die  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  a  cabbage, 
upper  ones  are  erect,  tlie  middle  ones  hor-  These  are  occaaonally  eaten  in  place  of 
izontal,  and  ti>e  lower  ones  drooping.  The  cuUnaiy  greens,  and  are  a  very  aelicious 
trunk  is  stnught,  naked,  and  mariced  with  food ;  but,  as  they  can  only  be  obtained  by 
tbe  scars  of  die  fellen  leaves.  The  nuts  the  destruction  of  the  tree,  which  dies  in 
hang  from  the  summit  of  the  tree  in  clus-  consequence  of  their  being  removed,  they 
tera  of  a  dozen  or  more  together.  The  are  in  ^neitd  considered  too  expensive  a 
external  rind  of  the  nuts  has  a  smooth  treat.  The  lai^r  leaves  are  used  for  the 
surface,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  triangulM  tliatching  of  buildings,  and  are  wrought 
shape.  This  encloses  an  extremely  fihrous  into  baskets,  brooms,  mats,  sacks,  himt- 
eubstance,ofcons!derablethickness,which  mocks,  and  many  other  useful  articles, 
immediately  surrounds  the  nut.  The  lat-  The  trunks  are  made  into  boats,  and  fui^ 
ter  has  a  thick  and  hard  shell,  with  three  nish  timber  for  dieconstructionofhooses; 
holes  at  the  base,  each  closed  vrith  a  black  and,  when  thdr  central  pith  is  cleared 
membrane.  The  kernel  lines  the  shell,  is  away,  ihoy  form  excellent  gutters  for  the 
sometimes  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  convejfance  of  water.  It)  wliilst  growing, 
encbses  a  oonsidetabte  q.uan(ity  of  sweet  the  body  of  the  tree  be  bored,  a  white  and 
and  watery  liquid,  of  a  whitish  color,  which  sweetish  hquor  exudes  from  the  wound, 
has  the  name  of  inSk.  This  tree  is  a  nn-  which  is  ciuled  toddy.  This  is  collected 
live  of  Africa,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  vessels  of  eardien  ware,  and  is  a  favor- 
and  South  America,  and  fiouiishea  best  in  ite  beverage  in  many  parts  where  tiie  trees 
a  sandy  soil. — Food,  clothing,  and  the  grow.  When  fresh,  it  is  very  sweet ;  in 
means  of  shelter  and  protection,  are  all  a  few  hours,  it  "becomes  somewhat  acid, 
afforded  by  the  c«coa-nut-tree.  The  ker-  and,  in  tiiis  state,  is  peculiarly  agreea- 
nels  of  the  nuts,  wliich  somewhat  resemble    blc;  but,  in  tiie  space  of  24  horns,  it  is 
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complete  vinegar.  By  distillation,  this  chiliand  nigged  shoresofNeivfoundland, 
liquor  yields  an  ardent  Epirit,  which  ia  is  the  favorite  annual  resort  of  countless 
sometimes  called  rack,  or  arrack,  iiod  h  multitudes  of  cod,  which  visit  the  subma- 
more  esteemed  tlian  that  olit^ned  by  dis-  riiie  mountam  known  aa  the  Grand  Baiiks, 
dilation  from  rice  or  sugar,  and  merely  to  feed  upon  the  crustaceous  and  mollus- 
ferraented,  and  ftevored  with  the  cocoa-  cous  animals  abundant  in  such  situadona. 
nut  juice.  If  boiled  wth  qiuck-lime,  it  Hither,  also.  Heels  of  fishermen  repilarly 
thickens  into  a  sirup,  which  is  used  by  adventure,  siu^  of  winning  a  rich  freight 
confectioners  in  the  East  Indies,  though  it  in  return  for  tiieir  toils  and  exposure,  and 
is  much  inferior  to  sugar  produced  Irom  of  conveying  plenty  and  profit  to  their 
the  sugar-cane.  homes  and  employers.    Myriads  of  cod 

CocTtna  (from  tmoHf,  to  lament) ;  a  are  thus  yearly  destroyed  by  human  dili- 
river  of  ancient  Epirus,  which  falls  into  gence^  myriads  of  millions,  in  the  egg 
the  Acheron.  The  waters  of  both  are  state,  are  prevented  from  coming  into  ex- 
tinged  with  black.  The  Greek  poets  call  islence,  not  only  by  tiie  lishennen,  who 
this  river  tte  hhck  Coiytua,  echoing  mtk  lake  the  parents  before  tliey  ha\-e  spavni- 
groans.  It  encircles  the  repon  of  Tana-  ed,  but  by  hosts  of  ravenous  fishes,  and 
rus,  and  is  composed  of  the  tears  of  the  an  immense  concourse  of  other  animals, 
damned. — According  to  mythology,  Co-  which  attend  upon  their  migrations  to 
cytus  is  the  sou  of  Styx,  and  father  of  feed  upon  their  spawn:  yet,  in  despite  of 
Phlegethon  and  Menthe.  Pausaiiias  ad-  the  unceasing  activity  of  all  these  destmc- 
vances  the  following  conjecture  respecting  tive  causes,  year  after  year  finds  tlie  abuii- 
this  river :  "  At  Cichyrua  is  lake  Acheron,  dance  still  uudimiiiisJied,  inexhaustible  by 
witli  the  rivers  Aclieron  and  Cocytus,  human  skill  and  aviditj',  irrepressible  by 
whose  waters  are  very  imgrateiiil  to  tlie  the  combined  voracity  of  all  the  tribes  of 
taste.  Homer,  1  imagme,  had  seen  tiicse  ocean.  This,  however,  ia  by  no  means 
rivers,  and,  in  his  bold  description  of  hell,  tlie  sum  of  destruction  to  which  the  spe- 
gave  to  tlie  streams  m  it  Uie  names  of  cies  is  liable.  After  the  spasvn  is  hatched, 
ihose  in  Thesprotia."  while  the  fry  are  too  young  and  feeble  to 

Cod  [mdvs,  L^  Bloch.);  a  ^nus  of  save  themselves  by  flight  or  resistance, 
fishes  beloiigbg  to  the  order  jugidarea  they  are  pursued  and  devoured  ui  shoals 
(soft-finned,  sutbrachial,  of  Cuvier),  dis-  by  numerous  greedy  tyrants  of  the  deep, 
tiuguislied  by  the  following  charactera- —  and,  still  woise,  by  their  own  gluttonous 
a  smooth,  oblong  or  ftifdfonti  body,  cov-  progenitors,  clearly  showuig  that  without 
ered  with  smal^  soft,  deciduous  scales;  some  extraordinary  exertion  of  creative  eu- 
ventrals  attached  beneatii  the  throat,  cov-  ergy,  the  existence  of  the  species  could  not 
ered  by  thick  skin,  and  drawn  out  to  a  have  been  protracted  beyond  a  few  years. 
point;  head  scaleless ;  eyes  lateral;  oper-  Such,  however,  is  the  fecundity  with  which 
cle  not  dentated ;  jaws  and  anterior  part  tiie  All-wise  lias  endowed  this  race,  that  if 
of  the  vomer  furnished  with  several  ranges  but  one  female  annually  escaped,  and  her 
of  moderate-sized,  uneqiml,  pointed  teeth,  eggs  were  safely  liatched,  the  species 
forming  a  card  or  rasp-like  surfece ;  the  would  be  efiectually  preserved.  This  is 
ffllb  are  large,  seven-rayed,  and  opening  not  so  surpriang  when  we  recollect  that 
teterally ;  a  small  beard'at  the  tip  of  the  the  ovaries  of  each  female  contain  not 
lower  jaw ;  almost  all  the  species  have  two  fewer  tlian  9^^4,000  eggs,  as  has  been  as- 
or  three  dorsal  fins,  one  or  two  anal,  and  certjuned  by  cateful  ww  repeated  obser- 
one  distinct  caudal  fin;  the  stomach  ia  vation. — Few  members  of  the  animal  cre- 
saccifoitn  and  powerfiil,  the  cteca  very  ation  contribute  a  greater  mass  of  subrfst- 
numerous,  and  the  intestines  of  consider-  ence  to  die  human  race;  still  fewer  are 
able  length ;  lliey  have  a  large,  strong  more  universally  serviceable  than  the  cod- 
swimming-bladder,  frequently  cfentated  or  fish,  of  which  every  part  is  applied  to 
lobed  at  its  borders.— The  most  interesting  some  useful  purpose.  When  fresh,  its 
of  all  the  species  is  the  common  or  Ba3&  beautifully  wlute,  firm  and  flaky  muscles 
codiG.nuiTHaiajL.).  Regarded  as  a  supply  furnish  our  table  with  one  of  tiie  most 
of  food,  a  source  of  national  industry  and  delicious  diunties ;  salted,  dried,  or  other- 
commercial  wetdtli,  or  as  a  wonder  of  na-  wise  conserved  for  future  use,  it  affords  a 
ture  in  its  continuance  and  multiplication,  substantial  and  wholesome  article  of  diet, 
litis  ji^  may  justly  challenge  tiie  admira-  for  which  a  substitute  could  not  readily 
tton  of  every  intelligent  observer.  Though  be  found.  The  tongvie,  which  is  always 
found  in  considerable  numbers  on  Uie  separated  from  tiie  head  when  the  fisli  ia 
toasts  of  other  noitliem  re^ons,  an  extent  first  caught,  even  epicures  consider  a  deli- 
df  about  450  miles  of  ocean,  lavmg  the    cacy ;  and  tongues,  salted  or  pickled  along 
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■with  the  BwimnuDff-bladdera,  mhich  are  provender. — The  usual  mode  of  preserv- 
liighly  nutritious,  being  almost  entirely  wig  codfish  for  commercial  purpOBes  ia  by 
pure  gelaijjie,  are  held  in  much  estimation  salting  them  imraedialely  after  they  are 
by  house-keepers,  imder  the  title  of  tmigues  caught,  liaving  first  removed  the  head, 
oiwi  aoimds.  The  sound  or  swimming-  bowels,  &c.  Those  which  are  carefully 
bladder  of  codfish,  if  rightly  prepared,  selected  and  salted  with  greater  attention 
supplies  an  isinglass  equal  to  the  best  to  their  whiteness,  are  usually  called  dun- 
Russian,  and  applicable  to  all  the  uses  for  jfeft,  and  bring  a  better  price  than  such  as 
which  the  imported  is  employed.  The  are  salted  in  Bulk,  with  little  regard  to  ilie 
liver  of  die  cod,  when  fre^  is  eaten  by  discoloration  caused  by  imperfect  washing 
many  with  sMisfaction,  but  it  is  more  and  drainingbetbre  being  packed.  Where 
generally  reserved,  by  fishermen,  for  the  facilities  are  afforded  for  drying,  by  au  ad- 
sake  of  tiie  large  quantity  of  fine  limpid  jacent  shore,  or  by  the  coJistniction  of  the 
oil  which  it  contans.  This  is  extracted  vessel,  cod  are  cured  by  drying  alone,  or 
by  heat  and  pressure,  and  forms  the  well-  with  a  very  sniall  quantity  of  salt.  This 
knovm  eodrliva-  oil  of  commerce,  which,  process  reijuires  several  days'  exposure  to 
iu  many  respects,  aud  for  most  uses,  is  sun  and  air,  aud,  when  skilfully  conduct- 
supeiior  to  the  commonly-used  fish-oiL  ed,  keeps  the  fish,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
The  heads  of  codfish,  after  the  tongues  in  a  very  desirable  condition  of  whiteness 
are  cut  out,  and  the  gills  are  saved  for  and  freshness,  both  peculiarly  advantage- 
bait,  are  thrown  overboard,  on  account  of  ous  to  the  appearance  of  the  fish  at  re- 
want  of  room,  and  because  salting  would  spectable  tables.  Cod  thus  cured  are 
not  preserve  them  to  any  advantage.  Yet  called  atock-Jiah,  and,  before  being  cooked, 
the  head,  being  almost  entirely  composed  I'cquire  to  be  softened,  by  soaking  in  wa- 
of  gelatine,  is,  when  fresli,  the  richea,  and  ter  and  pounding  with  a  wooden  mallei. — 
perhaps  the  most  nutritive  part  of  the  fish.  The  spaivning  season,  on  tiie  Banks  of 
The  fisliennen,  it  is  true,  make  use  of  Newfoundland,  begins  about  the  month 
it  for  their  own  nourislunent,  but  the  of  March,  and  teniiinates  in  June;  conee- 
great  mass  is  thrown  mto  the  sea — a  cir-  quently  the  regular  period  of  fishing  does 
cumstanco  we  can  scarce  reflect  upon  not  commence  before  April,  on  account 
■without  regret,  when  we  remember  how  of  the  stornis,  ice  and  fogs ;  and,  indeed, 
many  poor,  in  various  charitable  institu-  many  fishermen  consider  the  middle  of 
tions,  aud  through  the  country  genei-ally.  May  as  sufficiently  early.  After  the  month 
might  be  luxuriotisly  fed  with  this  waste,  of  June,  cod  commence  their  migrations 
If  vessels  were  provided  with  the  requi-  to  other  quarters,  and,  of  course,  die  fish- 
^te  implements  and  fuel,  these  beads  ing  is  eusjicnded  until  the  ensuing  season. 
would  fiimish  a  large  amount  of  strong  During  the  montlis  of  April  and  May, 
and  valuable  fish-glue  or  isinglass,  that  fresh  cod,  of  several  species,  are  caught, 
would  well  repay  the  trouble  and  expense  in  considerable  abundance,  on  tlte  Atlau- 
of  its  preparation.  The  intestines  of  the  tic  coast  of  the  U.  States,  as  tar  sootli  aa 
codfish  also  yield  a  tribute  to  the  table ;  the  capes  of  Delaware,  and  perhaps  still 
the  French  fishermen,  especially,  prepare  more  to  the  southward.  At  this  season, 
from  them  a  dish  somewhat  sitnilar,  and  the  markets  of  this  country  are,  for  a  shoit 
not  far  inferior,  to  the  soimds.  Finally,  time,  supplied  with  tiiis  fine  fish.  The 
the  ovaries  or  rati  of  the  females  are  sen-  inhabitants  of  the  north-easlem  cities,  be- 
aiated  fivm  their  membranes,  and  the  ing  near  to  the  great  fisheries,  and  em- 
eggs,  nicely  pickled,  afibrd  an  agreeable  ploying  vessels  built  for  the  conveyance 
and  ^tflil  relish,  fer  more  deficate  and  of  live  fish,  are  liberally  provided  with  all 
inviung  to  the  palate  than  the  celebrated  the  luxuries  obtainable  from  this  great  gift 
Russian  caviare.  In  addition  to  these  of  Providence. — The  common  or  Rank 
usual  modes  of  employing  the  difit^rent  cod  {cabdiau  or  nu/rue)  varies  in  size  and 
parts  of  our  fish,  the  Norwegians,  Ice-  weightaccording  to  its  ageaud  the  season 
landera  and  Kamtschadales  pound  up  the  of  the  year.  The  average  length  is  about 
backl)ones  and  other  refuse  parts,  for  the  2i  or  3  feet,  and  the  weight  between  30 
purposeof feedinglheirdogsandotherdo-  and  50  pounds.  Single  cod  have  been 
mesric  animals  during  the  winter.  Strange  caught  weighing  three  times  as  much, 
as  such  diet  may  appear,  it  is  staled  as  a  measuring  5^  feet  in  length ;  but  such 
well-estabhahed  feet,  tliat  cows,  fed  upon  specimens  are  uncommon,  the  greater 
these  pounded  bones,  mingled  with  a  number  approaching  the  average  above 
small  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  yield  a  pven.  The  color  is  a  yellowish-gray  on 
larger  supply  and  a  better  quality  of  milk  the  back,  maculated  with  yellowish  and 
than  those  supported  upon  more  ordinary  brown ;  tlie  belly  white  or  reddish,  wiU) 
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putden  spots  in  young  mdividuak  The  CoDT.s,LE9ciNQ(iiVwwA,-  the  five  codes), 
fills  are  yellowisn,  witb  the  exception  of  the  new  French  digests  of  laws.  The 
the  aual,  wliich  are  grayish  ;  the  head  is  civil  code  [Code  dvU)  or  general  law  of  the 
large  aiid  flattened,  with  an  enormous  country,  tlie  commercial  code,  the  penal 
gape  to  the  mouth ;  the  upper  jaw  pro-  code,  the  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
jecls  beyond  the  lower,  which  lias  a  cir-  cedure,  form,  together,  a  whole,  which, 
rhus  or  I>eard  ahout  the  length  of  a  finger ;  whatever  may  be  their  absolute  value,  will 
tlie  eyes  are  very  large,  and  veiled  by  a  remain  a  perpetual  monument  of  the 
transparent  membrane ;  tlie  scales  are  of  state  of  things  in  France  which  pro- 
large  size ;  first  ray  of  the  first  anal  fin  ceeded  from  die  revolution,  and  particu 
not  articulated  and  spinous. — Professor  larly  of  Napoleon's  adtniniairation.  They 
Mitchill,  in  his  interesting  paper  on  the  originated  fium  the  spirit  of  the  times  and 
fishesof  New  York,  enumerates  10  species  of  the  nation;  and  are,  in  some  respects, 
of  cod  among  the  supplies  brought  to  the  the  key-stone  of  the  revolution,  as  they 
market  of  that  city,  caught  on  Uie  coasts  secure,  in  a  great  measure,  its  reasonable 
adjacent.  To  hia  valuable  researches,  pub-  demands.  LSte  all  human  works,  they 
lislied  in  tlie  iirst  volume  of  the  New  York  are  chargeable  with  imperfection,  and  they 
Philosophical  Transactions,  the  reader  may  have  been  criticised  with  severity  by  some 
advantageously  refer,  who  desires  to  be  political  parties  and  some  learned  works, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  dlsiinctions  {See  Savigny  Von  (ten  Beruf  rmsertr  Zeit 
by  which  tliese  species  are  discriminated,  jw  Gesehgdnmg,  1816 — On  the  Aptitude 
They  are  named  as  follows  r—-Garfiwinor-  of  the  present  Age  for  Legislation  and 
rftwt,  Bank  cod ;  G.  cdlarias,  doise  cod ;  Jurisprudence ;  translated  from  the  Ger- 
G,  iomcorfiM,  tomcod ;  G.  eegldmus,  had-  man  of  F,  C.  von  Savigny,  by  a  Barrister 
dock  ;  G,  Wwitunies,  blennoid  cod  ;  G.  of  Lincoln's  Inn.)  Yet,  compared  with 
;tJuj)ur«M,  New  York  pollock ;  G.meiiuc-  the  precetog  condition  of  jurisprudence 
cius,  hake ;  G.  tenuis,  slender  eod ;  G.  ton-  in  France,  they  must  be  acknowledged  by 
gTW«,  codling ;  G.  pmtelidtta,  spotted  cod.  all  to  have  been  a  great  and  undeniable 
The  whole  process  of  cod-fisbing  is  high-  benefit  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  age 
ly  hiteresting,  but  the  briefest  description  in  which  they  were  produced.  The  laws 
of  it  would  require  far  more  apace  than  in  France,  before  the  revolution,  were  in  a 
can  be  aflbrded  here.  The  importance  state  of  the  greatest  confusion.  The  Ro- 
of this  fishery,  and  the  great  national  in-  man  or  civil  law  was  universally  in  force 
lereste  which  it  involves,  has  made  it  a  as  subsidiary  to  (he  local  customs,  and 
fruitful  source  of  diplomatic  discussion,  was  applied,  particularly,  to  the  regulation 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  vmious  of  contracts.  But  with  regard  to  the  rights 
regulations,  to  which  all  are  obliged  to  of  property  of  married  people,  the  modifi- 
conform  who  participate  in  its  advantages,  canons  of  landed  property,  feudal  rights, 
It  is  obviously  out  of  our  power  satisfac-  &c.,  the  greatest  differences  prevailed  in 
torily  to  treat  of  these  topics,  and  all  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  inva- 
interestiDg  matter  connected  with  the  sub-  sions  of  the  German  tribes  must  have 
ject,  in  an  aificle  solely  designed  to  give  a  effaced,  in  a  great  meastu*,  vrith  the  Ro- 
genera!  sketch  of  the  characters  of  the  man  law,  the  last  traces  of  ttie  ancient 
genus,  and  of  the  most  interesting  species  laws  of  the  Galhc  nation ;  and  that  more 
of  cod.  or  less  completely,  according  to  the  de- 
Con,  Cape.  (See  Cape  Cod.)  gree  to  which  the  Roman  constitution  had 
Code,  in  jurisprudence,  is  a  name  gvv-  taken  root  among  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
en,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  a  collection  of  and  to  the  political  importance  which  they 
lawH.  (For  the  derivation  of  the  word,  see  themselves  maintained  imder  their  new 
Codex.  For  the  different  parties,  among  masters.  Hence,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  lavfyers  of  our  times,  respecting  the  France,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the 
advantages  of  codes  and  codifying,  see  Franks,  the  Roman  institutions  were  more 
Law.  For  the  different  codes  of  modem  generally  supplanted  by  the  German,  than 
times,  see  the  respective  countries,  and  in  the  south,  nearer  to  Italy,  where  the 
the  following  list.)  country  was  more  populous  and  under  the 
Code  Civil.  (See  Codes,  les  Cinq.)  dominion  of  the  ViMgoihs  and  Burgun- 
Code  Henri.  (See  ChnstopJie.)  dians.  Here  some  portions  of  (he  Roman 
Code  Nipol^on.  (See  Coms,  lea  Cinq.]  municipal  and  judicial  institutions  had  ai- 
Code  of  Frederic,  or  Codeic  Frede-  ways  been  preserved ;  the  civil  law,  par- 
RiciANCS.  (See  Prussia,  Code  of.)  ticularly,  as  it  was  contained  in  tiie  col 
Code  of  Justinian.  (See  Cwif  Law.)  lection  of  Tiieodosius  II,  remained  valin. 
Code  or  Lodisiaha.    (See  Zavi^ana.)  especially  with  reganl  to   the  rights   of 
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property  between  married  people.  The  of  the  cities,  particular  Diimicipol  laws 
provinces  where  il  thus  continued  in  were  BometimeB  granted.  [See  exainplea 
force  were  called  pays  du  droU  icrii.  The  in  the  great  collecdon  of  royal  ordinances, 
many  diwtt  ctnitumiers  of  different  dis-  begmi  by  Jjiuri^re,  1723.)  Moat  of  these 
tricta,  baronies  and  counties  which  were  particular  laws,  however,  were  preserved 
lobefoundinFrance,  even  ill  the  poysrftt  only  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabiuints  and 
(fewi  iJomoin,  origuiated  when  the  author-  of  the  judges,  and  were,  conaequentiy, 
ity  of  a  general  government  had  given  very  uncertjun  in  their  application.  There- 
place  to  feudal  anarchy,  when  every  baro-  fore,  after  Charles  VII  had  driven  the 
ny  and  every  city  formed  an  independent  EngUsh  from  the  French  territory,  it  waa 
whole,  and  the  king  waa  nothing  but  the  decreed  in  the  assembly  of  the  states, 
first  among  the  great  feudal  lords  of  145^  that  all  customary  laws  ghoutd  be 
France  (the  dukes  of  Normandy,  Aquitai-  reduced  to  writing.  The  inhabitants  were 
ne,  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  the  counts  first  questioned  as  to  the  law  in  use  [by 
of  Champagne,  Flanders,  Provence,  &c,),  tens,  or  pa-  twiam)  until  it  was  believed 
and,  in  Ids  own  domains,  scarcely  more  that  sufficient  certain^  was  obtained :  the 
than  the  tiist  amoug  the  inferior  barons,  laws  were  then  arranged  by  men  learned 
In  each  of  tliese  divisions,  aparticularsys-  in  the  taw,  examined  in  me  council  of 
tern  oflaw  developed  itself  m  the  struggle  slate,  and  confirmed  by  the  king.  This 
of  the  oid,  free  municipal  institutions  with  operation  continued  tduaost  a  hundred 
the  usurpations  of  the  barons,  in  which  years,  and  produced  several  hundreds  of 
the  former  perished  entirely.  The  pe-  such  particular  mstems,  the  most  com- 
culiarities  of  these  different  laws,  however,  plete  collection  ofwhich,  contmning  more 
proceeded  less  from  the  true  wants  and  than  400,  was  made  by  Bourdot  de  Ricbe- 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  tlian  from  acci-  bourg  (Covlutiaer  general,  Paris,  1724, 
dental  circumstances  and  events.  It  8  voR,  folio).  Bedd^  tliis  mass  of  pur- 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ticular  laws,  some  general  laws  were 
laws  of  tlie  provinces  or  ancient  princi-  passed.  The  first  and  second  dynasty 
palities  of  the  realm,  which  were  founded  promulgated  wytiirforia,  with  the  consent 
partly  on  exi)ress  provisions  adopted  by  of  the  nation.  But  the  third  dynasty,  as 
the  sovereign  in  unison  with  die  stales,  are  we  have  already  observed,  waa  not  only 
of  greater  importance.  Among  these,  the  obliged,  in  the  time  of  feudal  anarchy,  to 
lavre  of  Normandy  are  of  the  most  conae-  grant  complete  independence  and  sove- 
quence,  since  they  are,  at  least  with  regard  reignty  to  the  great  vaasals  and  lords  of 
to  the  feudal  rights  and  the  general  princi'  the  kingdom  (poys  hors  I'tAHssance  du 
pies  of  landed  property,  the  foundation  of  roji\  but  even  tlie  inferior  barons,  die 
the  whole  English  law,  (See  Houard's  king's  particular  vassals,  who  had  been 
TraUi  sur  les  CovlvMtes  An^-JVormmides,  enfeofTed  by  him  out  of  his  own  domains, 
Diei>pe,1776,4voia.,4to.)  Williamlmade  made  themselves  almost  entirely  inde- 
tbefeiidallawoftheNormansthepredomi-  pendent.  The  legislative  power  of  the 
nant  law  of  En^and,  and  founded  the  dif-  king  could,  therefore,  at  first,  be  exercised 
ferent  branches  of  ilia  goveniment  on  feu-  only  hj  granting  privileges  to  the  cities, 
dal  principles ;  even  the  language  of  the  by  which  the  power  of  the  barons  was 
courts  of  justice  and  of  the  onicial  papers  limited,  to  the  advantage  not  only  of  the 
of  the  government  in  England  remained  citizens,  but  also  of  the  crown.  From  the 
French  for  centuries;  and  French  formulaa  time  of  Philip  Augustus  (1180 — 1223),  it 
are  still  used  in  parliament  and  in  legal  Ian'  became  an  establislied  principle,  that  the 
guage,  though  sometimes  Angularly  per-  king  could  unite  vacant  fiefs  of  die  king- 
verted.  After  the  law  of  Normandy,  the  dom  with  his  hereditary  domains,  as  crown 
customs  and  statutes  ofihe  city  and  coun^  lands;  and  one  of  die  first  acquisitions  of 
of  Paris  were  of  cluef  importance,  since  this  kind  was  die  duchy  of  Normandy. 
tliey  served  as  a  model  for  many  others,  The  great  power  which  thus  accrued  to  the 
and  were  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  king  was  so  much  strengthened  by  tlw  ad- 
a  subsidiary  source  of  taw  ui  the  juriadic-  dress  and  personal  authority  of  Louis  IX 
won  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  Some  of  (1226 — 1270),tiiat  he  was  enabled  to  make 
these  particular  systems  of  law  liad  been  general  laws,  pardy  witli,  partly  without, 
reduced  to  writing  in  very  early  timea ;  tiie  consent  of  tlie  barona.  Theae  were 
tor  iiwtauce,  tile  ^oWiMeJiKni»ifeS(.tot(M,  c&Wed  ordotoumixs.  They  were  in  force, 
which  were  in  force  in  the  royal  baronies,  however,  only  in  the  hereditary  dominns 
and  were  revised  by  Louia  JX;  and  the  of  the  king:  the  great  barons  exercised  an 
conaeils  of  Peter  Desfbntaines,  of  the  13th  equal  legislative  [>ower  in  their  own  ti^rn- 
tentury.     Besides  the  general  privileges  tories.     After  almost  all   these  fiets,  nud 
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befinunitedmihthectown,exceptingaome  certain  period  (for  instance,  Codt  hama 
etnall  sovereignties,  as  the  principalities  of  XV,  by  Ciiaussepierre,  containing  tlie 
Dombes,  Orange,  Bouillon,  the  counties  ordonmnwEB  &om  1723  to  1740,  I'i  vols,, 
of  Avignon  and  Venaissin ;  and  afler  the  12mo.  ;  or  relating  to  single  otigects, 
marriage  of  Iting  Charles  VIII  with  the  Code  noir;  Code  des  Curis,  Paris,  1780, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Bre-  4  vols.,  12nio.  ;  Code  peiud,  by  I'Averdy, 
tagne,  the  authority  of  the  ordonwmeea  1777,  I2ino.,  &c.),  but  never  as  u  legal 
extended  over  the  whole  kingdom.  At  designation.  The  government  of  Louis 
the6amelime,theroyaJpowerapproached  XIV  was  distinguished  ibr  its  le^slative 
that  absoluteness,  which  was  prepared  activity.  Comprehensive  ordiymutnca,  or 
under  Richelieu  by  the  entire  Bubjecooti  rather  rea!  codes  of  law,  appeared  on 
of  the  nobles,  completed  imder  Louis  the  civil  process  (166?),  on  the  crimi- 
XIV,  and  the  abuse  of  which,  under  nal  process  (1670]^  on  commerci^  law 
Louis  XV,  produced  the  revolution.  (1673),  on  the  forest  law  (1669),  on  the 
Among  the  ordonnanees  of  this  period,  are  marine  (1661),  and  on  ecclesiastical  juris- 
distinguished  tiioae  on  jurisdiction  and  the  diction  (1695).  The  most  impoitant  W- 
order  of  procedure,  in  which  France  was  dommtu:fa  of  Louis  XV  relate  to  dona- 
then  in  ijivBnce  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  tions  (1731),  wills  (1735),  and  substitutiona 
more  ancient  refer  to  local  subjects,  and  (1747).  In  this  state  of  things,  (he  great 
the  connexions  of  the  church  with  the  diveraty  in  (he  existing  laws  was  as  bur- 
state.  To  the  former  belong  the  ordon-  densoroe  as  it  was  revolting  to  reason, 
nances  of  1446  and  1453,  and  that  of  Villers  It  would  betray  but  a  superficial  acquaint- 
Cotterets{1539),whichwasalmostcontein-  ance  with  history,  to  suppose  that  such 
poraneous  with  the  law  of  criminal  ijroce-  a  diversity  of  laws  could  exist  without 
dure  of  Charles  V,  in  CJermany,  and  intro-  great  disadvantages.  It  retards  the  devel- 
duced  the  written  trialinstoadof  the  usual  opement  of  the  science  of  law,  as  it 
irregular  and  lumultMoua  process,  which  requires  the  study  of  many  accidental 
was  different  in  every  ae^neurie.  Itsauthor  details,  rather  than  of  the  general  priiici- 
was  the  chancellor  Guillaume  Poyet,  from  pies  of  universal  right,  by  which  the  Ro- 
whom  it  was  also  called  Gmlldimne.  We  man  law  lias  attained  its  high  perfection, 
might  also  mention  the  ordonnanee  of  Or-  It  is  also  a  very  injurious  check  to  civil 
leans(1560),theor(imna?w;eofBlois(1579),  intercourse,  and  a  source  of  insecurity 
and  others.  None  of  these  orJonnaTKes,  and  loss  to  those  who  enter  into  any  legal 
nor  any  collection  of  tliem,  bore  the  name  comiexions  wtfa  the  inhabitants  of  other 
of  code.  The  earlier  incomplete  collec-  provinces.  Nothing  contributes  more  to 
tions  of  tliem  (a  systematic  one  was  fi'st  promote  the  internal  intercourse  of  a 
made  by  Fontanon,  1611,  4  vols,  foho ;  a  nation,  the  foimdation  of  its  greatness, 
chronological  one  by  Neron  and  Girard,  than  uniformi^  of  laws.  Hence  the 
1620,  4  vols.,  folio)  were  superseded  by  reduction  of  those  400  particular  systems 
that  published  by  the  chiuicellor  Pontchaf'  of  customs  into  one  civil  code,  was  one 
train,  the  litst  volume  of  wliich,  edited  bv  of  the  tilings  most  desired  by  the  French 
DeLauri£Fe,apj>earedinl723.  The  wort  nation;  and  Napoleon,  after  having  re- 
haa  been  continued  by  Secousse,  Ville-  stored  peace,  and  settled  the  subject  ot 
vaults,  Bi^quigny,  Camus  and  Paatorel,  ecclesiasticalrelations,couldthinkof  notli- 
1816, 18  vols.,  folio.  It  is  to  beconcluded  ing  which  would  contribute  more  to  pro- 
with  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Henry  III  mote  his  popularity  and  the  good  of 
intrusted  the  systematic  arrangement  of  France,  than  the  execution  of  this  project, 
the  ordonaanea  of  his  predecessors  to  the  which  had  been  attempted  in  vain  during 
famous  Brisson,  who  published  iheiii  un-  the  revolution.  The  emperor  himself 
der  the  name  of  Code  Henri,  or  Bm^iqaest  reniariied  at  St.  Helena,  that  he  consid- 

tiiough  they  acquired  no  legal  authority,  ered  tlie  code  which  bears  his ■-  "-- 

■'    ■      '     is  XIII  "■™'  ...  


Under  Louis  XIII  (1629),  an  express  or-  the  best  monument  which  he  had  erected 

donnancs  respecting  the  judicial  procedure,  for  himself.    The   abohtion  of  so  many 

and  other  subjects,  which  had  furnished  tystema  of  )flw,of  the  feudal  privileges,  of 

matter  of  complaint  to  the    states,  was  thefamlly  trusts,oftheindivialiilityof  the 

sketched,  in  461  articles,  by  the  chancellor  lie&,  made  the  preparation  of  a  general 

Michael   de   Marillac,   but  was   not  ac-  civil  code  possible,  and  even  necessaiy, 

knowledged  by  the  courts,  as  it  was  not  which  was  acknowledged  as  earlv  as  ui 

registered.    It  was  called  CoAJHariHiw  or  the  first  constitution  of  1791.     Yet  the 

CotU  Mehau;    and,  in  later  rimes,  tlie  threeprojectsof Cambacir^a,thendeputy, 

name  code   has  been   applied  to  several  atlerwafds    second    consul,    and    finaUy 

]irivate  collections  of  the  ordonnances  of  a  grand  chancellor  of  the  empire,  in  ITt^ 
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imtl  1795,  did  not  me*t  with  approbation.  Momeaquieu  and  his  disciploa,  were  ic- 
The  code  of  civil  law  was  prepared  with  Btnuiiettol  in  bringing  about  a  better 
the  greatest  ewe ;  its  defects  must,  there-  state  of  things.  The  abolition  of  torture, 
fore,  be  atuibuted  to  the  iheu  state  of  legal  the  complete  reform  of  the  criminal  couns 
science  in  France.  The  restoration  has  and  procedure,  was  one  of  the  first  objects 
caused  no  essential  changes  in  it,  but  only  of  the  revolution.  The  courts  were  mod- 
deprived  it  of  its  name.  Code  JVopoi&n,  elled  on  the  plan  of  tlie  English,  jiiriea 
A  ne^v  official  edition  was  prepared,  in  the  were  introduced,  and  am  order  of  criminal 
BuU«ti»  lies  ioM(vii.ser.ii.l09j,m  which,  procedure  (Sept.  29,  1791),  which  was 
hoivever,  notliing  but  the  expressions  followed  (Oct,  6)  by  a  penal  code,  and 
r«aferring  to  Napoleon  and  the  imperial  (Oct  21)  by  a  complete  instrudion  oa 
couaiitution  was  changed.  A  similar  criminal  procedure,  was  among  the  labora 
alteration  had  been  made  by  Napoleon  of  the  constituent  assembly.  Though  sev. 
when  he  assumed  the  imperial  dignity,  eral  changes  have  been  made  in  the  later 
liieouly  essential  change  in  the  civil  code,  laws  on  criminal  procedure,  in  the  Code 
down  to  the  present  time,  is  tlie  abolition  dta  Dilits  et  des  Femes  of  Oct,  25,  1795, 
of  the  law  of  divorce,  which,  contrary  to  and  m  tingle  ordinances  (see  Dupin'a 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  church,  had  Lois  triminSlea  txtroiiea  de  la  CoUtction  da 
been  made  entirely  free  during  the  revo-  ioujire  e((ftiBuUeltinfesiyOM,Paris,1821), 
lution,  but  had  been  subjected  to  some  nevertheless  the  nile  requiring,  after  a 
restrictions  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  preliminary  written  trial,  oral  process  and 
If  we  leave  out  of  the  question  ecclefda»-  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  remained  unaltered, 
tical  considerations,  and  examine  the  sub-  and  was  preserved  in  the  Codt  d'hislrue- 
ject  only  inamoral  point  of  view,  there  (io»mm»B«UeofNapoleon,ofNov.37,1808. 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sanctity  and  Still  a  general  dissatis&ction  prevails  in 
moral  dignity  of  matrimony  are  better  France  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  the  law, 
secured  by  declaring  it  dissoluble,  under  particularly  as  it  is  thought  that  too  much 
certMn  cireumstances  and  with  the  oh-  influence  is  left  to  the  officers  of  govem- 
aervance  of  proper  restricljoua,  than  ment  in  the  choice  of  jurymen.  Amone 
by  increasing  the  mutual  dishke  of  the  many  writings  against  ttie  French  criminal 
parties,  by  making  the  bond  indissoluble,  law,  some  arc  ve^  distrnguished  (for  in- 
preserving  thus  the  appearance  only,  and  stance,  Berengcr  De  fci  Juad'ee  mmineUe  fli 
not  the  esaenlials  of  marriage.  Next  to  Fhmee,  Paris,  1818 ;  Dupn's  Obaa^vaiiima 
the  code  of  civil  kw,  the  code  of  criminal  surphmeurs  Poitits  importans  de  notre  Li- 
procedure  is  particularly  the  creation  of  giswtiim  mmiiicHe,  Paris,  1821).  A  greater 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  criminal  ordon-  conformity  with  the  English  law  is  wished 
nance  of  1G70,  by  its  severity  (allowing  a  for  by  many,  and  is,  of  course,  much  op- 
double  torture,  the  qtteslvm  prepm-atom,  to  posed  by  another  party.  The  penal  law 
compel  confession,  and  tlie  qtio^oa pHal-  \Coikplnal]  of  (he  23d  of  Feb.,  1810,  is  a 
Me,  before  the  execution,  to  discover  the  modification  of  the  earher  code  of  the  8ch 
accomplices),  but  atill  more  by  the  manner  Oct.,1791,andof  the  Code  desDiliis  d  tki 
in  which  it  was  administered  by  the  tri-  Peines,  of  the  25t^lOct^  1795.  Before  the 
buna^  had  excited  universal  indignation,  revolution,  there  was  no  penal  code,  but 
The  ambition  of  the  higher  courts,  which  disconnected  ordinances,  and  a  theorf  con- 
B^iired  ntrt  only  to  the  securing  of  inde-  structed  chiefly  on  the  Roman  law,  which, 
pendence  for  the  judicial  authority,  but  with  some  midgations  of  its  severity  m 
also  to  political  influence ;  the  pride'of  the  particular  cases,  Is  also  the  ibundaCion  of  the 
jut^jes  in  their  inlallibility,  and  the  esprU  modem  codes.  The  penal  code  has  also 
du  carps,  united  the  higher  and  lower  been  repeatedly  attacked;  the  codes  being, 
courts  in  endeavors  to  conceal  and  de-  of  course,among  the  most  prominent  suS- 
ftnd  their  errors.  The  principle  that  con-  jects  of  jiariy  controversy.  (Bavoux,jn  his 
fission  was  not  necesiiary  for  condemria-  LecimsPretiminairessurleCodeptnaltVariii, 
tion,  but  that  circumstantial  evidence  alone  1821 .)  The  code  of  civil  procedure  {Code 
was  sufficient  (the  exclusion  of  which  was  de  Proeidure  mSe)  of  April  84, 1806,  is  only 
the  chief  tnul  of  the  Gennan  code  of  a  new  veraon  of  the  ordinance  of  proce- 
criminal  procedure  of  1532),  was  accom-  dure  of  1667,  resthig  on  the  same  basis, 
panied  by  many  revolting  abuses,  and  the  The  accusation,  answer,  repi)ca.tion,  and 
exi'cution  o^*  innocent  persons — Lebrun,  the  statement  of  the  points  at  issue,  are 
Langlade,  Caias,  Sirwen,  Montbmlli,  La-  managed  by  the  advocates,  without  the 
barre,iially  and  others.  The  authority  of  interference  and  direction  of  the  court. 
Beccaria  and  Voltaire,  and  the  example  Written  evidence  is  required  by  the  laws; 
of  die  Eiighsh  criminal  law,  eulogized  by    but  the  insufficiency  ofthis  kind  of  proof  ia 
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supiified  by  iheliberor  of  demanding  from  cities,  nllages,&c.,aa  well  as  those  of  the 
the  opposite  party,  at  every  stage  of  the  Itiiig,  was  published  Aug,  ),  1S27,  under 
process,  an  explicit  statement  rea^iecling  Charles  X.  It  is  to  be  found,  witli  the 
fects  and  circumstances  (inlerrogaiimi  sur  CharU  ConsHtuiiinaifMe,  the  five  codes, 
fails  a  arlicks).  This  statement  has  the  &c.,  in  a  very  convenient  edition,  the  title 
same  force,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  of  which  runs  thus :  Lea  Six  Codes,  avee 
conditions,  as  if  deUvered  on  oath.  The  bidicatitm  de  Imtrs  JUspoiiitions  corrilalivea 
last  declaration  of  the  parlies  is  made  et  Rapports  entre  eux,  auffvienlis  de  la 
vei-bolly  before  the  coui-^  and,  according  Charte  ConsBatiori'nelk,  du  Tmifdts  -FVow 
to  rule,  is  followed  immediately  by  the  di  .hatice,  de  la  Loi  sir  k  Sacrdige ;  d^m% 
judgment.  The  basis  of  this  process  is  Chotx  dea  mitres  Lois,  Deirets,  Ordon- 
the  same  as  that  of  the  German  in  earlier  nances,  Jbrmfod  k  CoJt^Uiiient  de  la  Li- 
times,  particularly  before  1654,  until  the  gidaHon  eitnle,  eommereude  et  crimindle,  tt 
courts  were  obliged  to  examine  the  ae-  a'une  T^Me  dcs  Matiirea;  Paris,  thyment 
cuaalion  and  detence,  and  the  last  oral  et  Lequien,  1828.  Though  this  title  speaks 
process  was  changed  into  a  written  one. —  of  the  iSIb  Codes,  the  five  fiist  given  are 
The  Code  de  Commerce,  of  the  20th  and  of  eouise  considered  aa  constituting  one 
21sl  September,  1807,  is  a  modification  and    whole. 

extension  of  the  above-mentioned  ordi-  Having  given,  in  the  preceding  para- 
nances  of  1673  and  1681,  on  commerce  graph,  tiie  general  history  of  tlie  Five 
and  navigation. — These  five  codes  have  Codes,  we  ehsil  offer  here  a  brief  outline 
had  a  number  of  commentators  and  of  the  particular  history  of  the  Code  Mir 
editors.  They  are  founded  on  the  basis  piMon,  or,  as  it  is  now  called.  Code  ditS. 
of  usage  and  experience,  though  it  is  evi-  One  of  the  first  labors  of  Bonaparte,  when 
dent,  at  least  in  Uie  civil  code,  that  it  has  consul,  was,  to  ^ve  France  a  code.  By 
been  an  object  to  avoid  the  particular  and  a  consular  decree,  dated  24th  of  Thermi- 
incidental,  and  to  establish  general  prinoi-  dor,  year  8  (Aug.  12, 1800),  a  conrunittee 
plea.  The  ancient  laws  of  Prance  are  as  was  instituted  "  to  compare  the  order 
indispensable  for  tlieir  illustration  as  the  which  had  been  followed  in  the  prepara- 
history  of  their  origin,  the  projects,  the  tion  of  the  proids  for  a  civil  code  himerto 
obaervationsof  thecourtsand  of  thetiibu-  published,  to  determine  the  plan  which 
nate,  the  discussions  in  the  council  of  state,  the  committee  shall  tlrink  best  to  adopt, 
and  the  speeches  in  the  legislative  body,  and  to  discuss  the  chief  printaples  of  dvil 
Most  of  these  materials  are  printed.  At  le^slation,"  Portalis,  Tronchet,  Blgot- 
tlie  same  time,  the  history  and  study  PreameDeu,MaleviUe,  and  the  minister  of 
of  the  French  codes  is  indispensable  for  justice,  formed  this  committee.  Portalis 
a  right  understanding  of  the  French  rev-  and  Maleville  were  of  tiie  pays  da  drail 
olution,  its  real  character  and  tendency,  ^ml.  (See  tt*  precetftW  paragnqih.]  In 
as  well  as  of  the  extraordinary  man  whom  the  following  year,  1801,  these  commis- 
it  produced.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  tliat,  in  aoners  reported  a  draft  of  a  civil  code, 
the  discussions  of  the  articles  of  the  codes,  which  was,  in  the  first  instance,  submitted 
we  find  tiie  consul  Bonapatte,  who  usu-  to  the  court  of  cassation  (of  errors ;  see 
ally  partook  in  the  discussions,  inclining,  CassaHon,  Court  of)  and  the  various  courts 
generally,  to  the  milder  ade.  Besides  the  of  appeal.  With  the  I'epoils  of  the  judges 
official  editions,  we  have  several  editions  of  these  courts,  the  draft  was  submiited  to 
of  single  codes,  and  of  the  five  codes  to-  the  council  of  state,  over  which  the  consul 
gether,  of  which  two  deserve  to  be  partic-  Bonapaiie  presided,  and  in  which  eveiy 
ulariy  mentioned,  as  they  contain,  at  the  part  was  thoroughly  discussed.  In  the 
same  time,  useful  annotations  and  addi-  work  entitled  Confirence  da  Code  dvU, 
tions :  Les  Cinq  Codes,  annolis  par  Sirey  avec  la  Dwctiwion  pariieal^re  du  Owwdi 
(1818,  5  vols.  4to.);  and,  as  a  manual,  d'tt^  d  d\t  IVifruTMif,  &C.,  8  vols,  lamo, 
Manud  du  Droit  fhinfais,  contenanl  la  Paris,  1805,  a  detailed  and  very  earefully- 
CharU  Con^itutionnelU  et  les  Cinq  Codes,  prepared  report  of  these  discussions  is 
etc,  par  Paiaiei  (Paris,  5th  edit,  August,  contmned.  Each  article,  after  having 
1821,  4io.  and  12mo.).  The  history  of  been  discussed  in  this  body,  was  present- 
French  law  has  been  given  by  Fleuri  of  ed  to  the  tribunate,  where  it  underwent 
Silberrad  (in  his  edition  of  Heineccius's  another  discussion,  and  was  returned  to 
Hid.  Jar.],  and  by  Bemardi  {De  POrigine  the  council  of  state  as  adopted,  rejected 
et  des  Prop-Pa  de  la  LigisMum  Fnm^ise ;  or  amended.  In  this  way,  the  five  codes, 
Paris,  IS16). — The  Code  Foresti^,  or  the  already  mentioned,  were  successively  pro- 
colle"-tion  of  laws  respecting  the  adminis-  duced.  TheCi«feeMnZwascalled,bywayof 
tratioQ  of  tiie  woods,  those  belongmg  to    eminence,  CoifeJVigwIton.  It  is  divided  into 
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928]  paragraphs,  which  are  numbered,  and  Napoleon  took  in  the   formation   of  the 

consist  of  a  fcw  lines  eadi.    The  work  ia  code,  as  his  remarks  are  given  as  well  as 

divided  into  3  books  {livrti);  each  book  those  of  the  others,  and  he  was  present 

into  a  certain  number  of  titles ;  eacli  title  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  debates. 

is  comprised  in  one  or  more  chapters.    A  By  Che  conquests  of  tlie  French,  the  Code 

preliminary  title,  "  On  Uie  Publication,  Ef-  Mg>oUim  was  miroduced  into  Holland, 

iects  and  AppUcation  of  the  Law  in  Gen-  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  kingdom 

eral,"  precedes  the  whole.     The  first  book  of  Italy,  of  Naples  and  Sptun,  and  the 

18  cntilled  "  Of  Persons,"  and,  in  II  titles,  dukedom  of  Berg.     It  had  much  influ- 

treats,   1,  of  die  enjoyment  and  privation  encc,  moreover,  on  tlie  administration  of 

of  civil  rights;  3.  of  civil  acts,  such  as  justice  in  several  smaUer  countries,  as  Ba- 

the    registry    of   births,    marriages    and  den;  biitithasnowheie,outofFrance,re- 

deaths ;    3.  of  domicil ;    4.  of  ateentees ;  tained  the  authority  of  law,  ^Dce  the  over- 

5.   of  marriages ;    6.   of  divorce ;    7.   of  throw  of  Napoleon,  except  in  the  Prus- 

the  relations   of  fether  and  son;    8.  of  sian  doininioDS  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

adoption  and  officious  guardianship;   9.  Rhine,and  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom 

of  the  paternal  power;    10.  of  minority,  of  the  Netherlands:  in  the  former,  now- 

guardianstaip  and  emancipation ;    11.  of  ever,  the  government  mtenda  to  introduce 

majority,  of  guardianship  of  persons  of  the  Prussian  code.    In  America,  it  has 

age  (interdiction)  and  judicial  counsel,  served  as  a  model  to  die  Code  of  Louisia- 

The  second  book  is  entitled  "Of  Property  iia  and  the  Code  Henri.    (See  Zoumona, 

and  the  different  Modifications  of  Owner-  Code  of,  and  Christophe.) 

ship,"  and,  in  4  titles,  treats,  1,  of  the  dis-  Codes,  les  Six,    (See  Codes,  hs  (Xng.] 

tinction  of  property  into  real  and  personal  Codex  ;  with  the  ancients,  that  paii  of 

HjitToei^es  et  meiiMea) ;    2.  of  ownership ;  the  vvood  of  a  tree  next  to  the  bark.     Be- 

3.  of  usufiiict,  of  use  and  habitation;    4,  lore  the  invention  of  paper,  wooden  tab- 

of  servitudes  (easements  j  des  aermtudes  ou  \et%  covered  with  wax,  wiuch  were  writ- 

aennces  fttncierg).    The  diird  book  is  pn  ten  on  with  the  style,  and  put  together  in 

titied"Of  the  different  Modes  of  acquiring  the  shape  of  a  book,  were  called  mdex. 

PtoperQ-,"  and,  in  20  titles,  treats,   1    of  The  word  was  afterwards  retraned,  in  times 

successions ;    2.  of  donatioiw  inier  wumj  when  paper  was  used  for  writing,  to  de- 

and  tesiamema ;   3.  of  contracts,  or  con  note   a   la^   book.     Thus,   important 

ventional  obhgaiions  in  general,    4    of  works,  paiticularly  old  manuscripts  of  po- 

engagements  formed  without  a  conven  eti>,  historians,  &c.,  which  had  been  pre- 

tion  ;    5.  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  and  served,  were  called   codices  mamwcrtpU. 

the  rights  of  the  parties  respecti^elj  ,   6  (See  Manuscripts.)     In    like  manner,  a 

of  sale ;    7.  of  exchange ;    8.  of  the  con-  collection  of  laws  was  called  eodex,  with 

tract  of  letting  to  hire ;   9.  of  partnership ,  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  sovereign 

10,  of  loan ;  11.  of  deposit  and  sequestra-  under  whom  it  had   been  compiled,  aa 

tion ;    12.   of  contracts   connected   with  Coifer  Carotinua,  Code  JVapoUi>n. 

chance  {alialoireii,  such  as  wagers  and  Codex  rescrif^vs  { Laiin ;   a  re-vrritten 

life-rents);    13.   of  powers  of  attorney;  codex).    This  name  is  given  to  ancient 

14.  of  becoming  security ;    15.   of  trans-  nianuscripts,  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 

actions  ;     16.   of  bodily  duress  in  civil  were  used,  al^er  the  original  writing  had 

cases;  17.  of  fumisliing  security ;  18.  of  been  in  a  great  measure  effeoed,  for  the 

mortgages ;    19.  of  takmg  and  setting  off  co]^uig  of  other  works,  generally  ecclesi- 

by  execution ;    30.   of  prescriptions.     It  asticai    treatises.     Thus  the   Institutions 

would  be  necessaiy  to  give  the  heads  of  of  Gaius,  recently  discovered  by  Niebuhr, 

the  chapters  also,  in  order  to  present  a  at  Verona,  are  a  codex  resrrifihit.     Some 

clear  view  of  the  code,  but  our  limits  do  skill  is  required  to  read  the  ancient  letters 

notperinitit.    The  work  already  quoted,  under  the  others.     TheGreeknameforeo- 

ConfereiKe  da  CodeiAvil,  ia  indispensable  (fei;res(™»(usiS7wiKmp8e8((q.v.),nowmore 

to  a  complete  tmderatanding  of  the  code,  frequently   used.      Tlie   Holy  Scriptures 

because  it  ^ves  the  history  of  each  law.  themselves  have  been  sometimes  eftaced, 

It  first  presents  each  article  in  the  code,  as  to  make  way  for  homilies  and  legends, 

finalh  adopted.    Next  follow  the  differ-  One  of  die  oldest  manuscripts   of  the 

ent  forms  and  draughts  of  each  article  Bible,  described  by  Wetstein,  in  his  pret- 

iliscussed  in  the  council  of  slate,  with  the  ace  to  his  New  Testament,  as  number  C, 

report  of  the  discussions.     To  this  sue-  is  a  codex  resaiptus. 

CMd  the  observations  made  in  the  sec-  Codex  Alexahdrinus.     (See  Mexctn- 

tion  of  le^lation  of  the  tribunate.     We  drtan  Copy.) 

Icam,  ftom  this  work,  how  active  a  part  Codicil,  ui   law;   a  supplement  to  a 
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will,  to  be  conadered  os  a  part  of  it,  either  command  of  a  regiment,  which  had  been 
for  Ihe  purpose  of  expWning  or  altering,  promised  him,  lie  negotiated  with  Lou- 
or  of  aildjng  to  or  subtracting  from  the  vois  for  entering  into  the  French  service, 
legator's  former  disposition.  A  c«dicil  The  prince  of  Orange,  however,  detained 
may  be  annexed  to  a  will,  eitliRr  actually  hia  wtje  and  eight  children  aa  hostagea, 
or  conslrucijvely.  It  may  not  ouly  te  ajid  thusobllged himtoreium,  aiidsecur- 
written  on  ^e  same  paper,  or  afSxed  to  ed  his  attachment  by  acts  of  favor.  In  llie 
or  folded  up  with  the  will,  but  may  be  ivar  of  1689,  against  France,  he  again  dis- 
writleD  oil  a  difierent  paper,  and  deposited  tinguished  himself  His  delence  of  (on 
in  a  different  place.  If  intended  to  efiect  wniiam,  in  16^  which  he  hin>self  had 
a  devise  of  lands,  it  must  go  through  the  planned,  against  the  attacks  of  Vauban, 
fiirms  required  by  the  statute  of  Imuds ;  ttttracted  tuuch  attention.  Both  corn- 
but,  to  a  win  of  personal  estate,  it  may  manders  displayed  all  their  talents.  Coe- 
be  either  written  or  nuncupative,  provid-  horn  waa  finally  wounded,  and  had  bill 
ed,  in  the  latter  etiae,  it  only  supplies  an  150  men  left  able  to  do  duty,  when  he 
omission  in  tiie  will.  surrendered  the  fort,  June  2a,  1692.     In 

CoDRiNGTON.      (See     JVav^ino,     and  1702,  he  destroyed  tlie  French  lines  near 

Greece,  Modem.)  St  Donat.   In  the  same  year,  he  published 

CoDKCs,  son  of  Meknthus,  was  the  at  Lewarden  his  new  dieory  of  forijfica- 
17th  and  last  Idng  of  Athens.  During  his  tion.  In  1703,  he  directed  several  sieges, 
reign,  Attica  was  attacked  by  the  Dorians,  In  170i,  Marlborough  invited  him  to  the 
or,  according  to  some,  by  the  inhabitants  Hague,  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations, 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  or  the  Thracians.  wliere  he  died,  March  17, 1704,  Coeltom 
The  assailants,  on  inquiring  of  an  oracle  was  a  man  of  good  principles,  and  honor- 
what  would  be  the  result  of  their  incur-  able  feelings  and  habits.  He  fortified  ol- 
sion,  received  for  answer  that  they  would  most  all  the  strong  places  in  Holland, 
be  Buccessfiil  if  thoy  avoided  kilbng  the  Bergen-op-Zoom  he  considered  his  mas- 
Athenian  king.  Codrus,  becoming  ac-  terwork.  His  system,and  tliatof  Vauban, 
qumnted  with  this  answer,  resolved  to  are  entirely  difterent.  Vauban  operated 
eacrilice  himself  for  his  cotintry.  He  dis-  by  man<euvres,  and,  by  the  skilful  direction 
guised  himself  in  a  peasant's  dress,  entered  of  his  ordnance  and  his  men,  saved  both, 
ttie  enemy's  camp,  provoked  a  quarrel  and  wcaiied  and  divided  the  forces  of  the 
mth  the  soldiers,  and  was  slain.  The  enemy;  Coehorn  crushed  by  an  overpow- 
Athenians,  upon  hearing  of  this,  sent  a  ering  mass  of  artillery  and  of  men,  and 
herald  to  demand  the  body  of  their  king,  sacnfieed  both  for  a  rapid  and  powerflil 
The  courage  of  the  assailants  was  so  effect  Vauban's  man<Euvres  were  found- 
damped,  when  they  became  acquainted  ed  on  calculations  which  are  always  in 
with  the  circumstances,  that  they  retired  one's  power ;  Coehorn  founded  his  on  su- 
witlioul  striking  a  blow.  In  honor  of  perionty  of  force,  which  is  not  always  at 
their  patriotic  monarch,  the  Athenians  the  disposal  of  the  combatant.  His  system, 
now  abolished  die  royal  dignity,  esteem-  however,  is  well  deserving  the  study  of 
ing  no  one  wonliy  to  be  the  successor  of  the  military  engineer. 
Codrus.  They  also  used  his  name  as  a  CiELitis,  Mohs  (now  JIfonie  Cdio);  one 
common  term  to  express  a  man  of  distin-  of  tlie  seven  hills  of  Rome,  so  called  ti«m 
giiished  excellence.  an  Etruscan  leader,  Cdet  Rfcwtno,  who 

CosFFtciEHTS,  in  algebra;  figures  put  dwelt  there.     It  gave  its  name  to  a  part 

before  the  letters,  to  indicate  how  many  of  Rome,  called  Calimoiiiium,  or  Calmum- 

times  the  letter  is  to  be  added  to  itself  (ana,  the  valley  between  the  Mons  Ctelius 

Thus  4  a  signifies  d-l-^+a+a.     If  ttie  co-  and  Mons  EsquilinuB.    The  Palatine  waa 

efficient  is  indefinite,  it  is  expressed  by  a  on  the  west,  the  Esquiline  on  the  north  of 

letter,  as  i  a.  the  Mons  Ctelius.    There  were  five  tem- 

CoEHORN,  Menno,  baron  of;  an  engi-  pies  on  this  hill.    At  present,  the  church 

neer;  bom,  16il,  near  Lewarden,  in  Fries-  of  tlie  SS.  ^ucUro  Carttnati  stands  on  the 

land.    His  father,  a  distinguished  officer,  top  of  the  hill.     (See  Rome.) 

early  instilled  into  him  an  inclination  for  Cienobite,    (See  Jlnchante.) 

military  science,  which  he  studied  thor-  CtECit  de  Lio.i.    {See  JUchard,  Cavr  de 

oughly.    In  his  16th  year,  he  entered  tlie  Jjion.) 

service  as  captain.    He  distinguished  him-  Coffee  is  tlie  seed  of  an  evergreen  shrub. 

Bclf  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht  (1673),  and  wliich  is  cultivated  in  hot  climates,  and  is 

at  the  batdes  of  Senef,  Cassel,  St.  Denis  chiefly  imported  from  Arabia  and  tlie  East 

and  Fleurus,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  aod  West  Indies.— This  shrub  (coffeaJhvt- 

scoloneL    tiiieT^nothavingreceived  the  bka]  is  from  15  to  20  feet  in  height    The 
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leaves  are  4  or  5  inches  long,  and  2  broad,  erally  more  than  the  produce  of  one  tree ; 

smooth,  green,  glossy  on  the  upper  surface;  butairee  in  great  vigor  will  produce  three 

end  tlie  flowers,  which  grow  in  bunches  or  four  pounds, — The  best  coffee  is  im- 

at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  ate  white  and  ported  from  Mocha,  on  the  Red  sea.     Thii. 

sweet-scented.     The  berries  and  frait  are  kind,  which  is  denominated   Mocha  and 

somewhat  of  an  oval  shape,  about  the  size  Turkey  coffee,  is  of  a  better  quality  than 

of  a  clierry,  and  of  a  daii-red  color  when  any  which   the  European   colonists  are 

ripe.    Each  of  these  contains  two  cells,  able  to  rajse,  owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  to 

and  each  cell  a  angle  seed,  which  is  the  the  diflerence  of  climate  and  soil  in  which 

coffee  as  tve  see  it  before  it  undcrgoesthe  itgrows.     It  is  packed  in  large  bales,  each 

process  of  roasting. — Coffee  is  an  article  containiog  a  number  of  smaller  bales,  and, 

of  but  recent  introduction.   To  the  Greeks  when  gCMid,  appears  fresh,  and  of  a  green- 

and  Romans  it  was  wholly  unknown.    Its  ish-olive  color.   The  cofiee  next  in  esteem 

use  appears  to  have  ori^ated  in  Ethio-  t«  Ibis  is  raised  in  Java  and  (be  East  In- 

pia;  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  Srst  in-  dies;  and  that  of  lowest  price,  in  the  West 

troduced  into  Constantinople  in  1554,  from  Indies  and  Brazil.   When  stowed  in  ships, 

whence  it  was  gradually  adopted  in  the  with  nun,  pepper,  or  other  articles,  it  is 

western  parts  of  Europe.     The  inforaia-  said  that  coffee  contracts  a  rank  and  un- 

tion  we  nave  respecting  its  introduction  pleasant  flavor;  and Ihishas been  assigned 

into  England  is,  that,  in  1653,  Daniel  Ed-  as  a  reason  of  the  inferiority  of  that  which 

wards,  a  Turiiey  mercbanl,  brought  home  is  imported  from  the  European  plantations, 

with  him  a  Greek  servant,  whose  name  — Tiie  quantity  of  coffee  annually  suppli- 

was  Pasqiia,   and   who    understood  the  ed  by  Arabia  is  supposed  to  be  upwards 

methods  of  roasting  coffee,  and  making  it  of  14,000,000  of  pounds.     Before  the  com- 

jnto  a  beverage.    This  man  was  the  firet  meucement  of  tlie  French  revolution,  the 

who  puhhcly  eold  coflee  in  England,  and  island   of   St.   Domingo  alone   exported 

kept  a  house  for  that  purpose  in  George  more  than  70,000,000  of  pounds  per  an- 

yard,  Lombard  street.     At   Paris,  coSee  num ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  such  is  the 

was  nearly  unknown,  until  the  Mxival  of  fertility  of  this  island,  that  sufficient  coffee 

the  Turkish  amlmssador  Solomon  Aga,  is  raised  to  reduce  the  price  greatly  in  all 

in  1G69 ;  about  three  years  after  which  llie  parts  of  the  civilized  world.    Aln^ost  all 

first  coffee-bouse  is  BaiA  to  have  been  the  Mohammedans  drink  coffee  at  least 

established  in  that  city.    The  coffee-shrub  twice  a  day,  very  hot,  and  without  sugar, 

was  originally  planted  in  Jamaica  in  1733.  — The  cKceilence  of  coffee  depends,  in  a 

— Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  great  measure,  on  the  skill  and  attention 

coffee  in  Arabia.     The  trees  are  raised  exercised  in  roasting  it    If  it  be  too  httfe 

from  seed  sown  in  nurseries,  and  after-  roasted,  it  is  devoid  of  flavor,  and  if  too 

wards  planted  out  in  moist  and  shady  sit-  much,  it  becon^ea  acrid,  and  has  a  disa- 

uations,  on  sloping  grounds,  or  at  the  foot  greeable,   burnt   taste.      In  Europe,  it  is 

of  mountains.     Care  is  taken  to  conduct  usually  roasted  in  a  cylindrical  tin  box, 

httle  rills  of  water  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  perforated  with  numerous  boles,  and  fixed 

which,  at  certain  seasons,  re<juire  to  be  u[H)nasp)t,whichrunslengthwisethrough 

constantly  surrounded  with  moisture.    As  the  centre,  and  is  tumed  by  a  jack,  or  by 

soon  as  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  the  water  the  band.     Coffee   is  used   in  the  form 

is  tumed  of^  lest  the  fruit  should  be  ren-  either  of  an  infusion   or  decoction,  of 

dered  too  succulent     In  places  much  ex-  which  the  fonner  is  decidedly  preferable, 

posed  to  tlie  south,  tlie  trees  are  planted  both  as  regards  flavor  and  strength.    Cof- 

in  rows,  and  are  shaded  from  tiie  other-  fee,  as  very  commonly  prepared  by  per- 

v/iae  too  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  by  a  sons  unacquainted  with   its  nature,  is  a 

branching  kind  of  poplar-tree.   When  the  decoction,  and  is  boiled   for  some  time, 

fruit  has  attained  its  rnaturiiy,  clotiis  are  under  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  strength 

ijlaced  under  the  trees,  and  upon  (hPBP  the  is  not  extracted  unless  it  be  boiled.  But 
aborers  shake  it  down.  They  afterwards  the  fiict  is  just  the  reverse.  The  line  aro- 
Xread  the  berries  on  mats,  and  expose  motic  od,  which  jjroduees  the  flavor  and 
em  to  the  sun  to  dry.  The  husk  is  then  strength  of  coflee,  is  dispelled  and  lost  by 
broken  off  by  laree  and  heaw  rollers  of  ixnhng,  and  a  mucilage  is  extracted  at  the 
wood  or  iron.  When  tiie  cofiee  has  been  same  ume,  which  also  tends  to  make  it  flat 
thus  cleared  of  its  husk,  it  is  agtdn  dned  and  weak.  The  best  modes  are,  tn  pour 
m  the  smi,  and,  lastly,  winnowed  ^vitb  a  boihng  water  tlirou^  the  coffee  in  a  big- 
large  fan,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  it  gin  or  strainer,  which  is  found  to  extract 
from  tlie  pieces  of  husks  with  which  it  is  nearly  all  tile  strength ;  or  to  poor  boiling 
intermingled.    A  pound  of  coffee  is  gen-  water  upon  it,  and  set  it  upon  the  fire,  not 
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to  exceed  10  minutes.  Prepared  in  either  drink.  In  England  and  the  U.  Slates, 
way,  it  19  fine  and  strong.  As  a  medi-  coffee,  almost  always,  is  badly  mad«. 
cine,  strong  coffee  is  a  powerful  stimulant  The  coffee-houses  in  France,  it  is  well 
and  cordial,  and,  in  paroxysnis  of  the  astli-  known,  are  places  which  afford  much 
'ino,  is  one  of  the  beat  remedies;  but  it  opportunityfortntereBtingobservation.  In 
should  be  very  ^-ong,  and  made  with  the  south  of  France,  the;  are  stjlj  mora 
almost  as  much  coffee  as  water.  In  faint-  frequented  than  in  the  north.  The  differ- 
ness  or  exhaustion  from  labor  and  fatigue,  ent  cafis  of  the  pidau  royal  in  Paris  are 
and  from  sickness,  coffee  is  one  of  the  famous :  the  mfe  des  mSh  colmtna  is  one 
most  cordial  and  delicious  realofalives.  of  die  most  splendid.  "VhscafideJapaix 
There  are  coffee-machines,  in  which  the  contains  a  sniall  theatre.  In  the  cq/S  dea 
water  is  boiled,  and  the  steam  penetrates  ameuglts,  every  evening,  blind  men  and 
the  coffee,  and  extracts,  to  a  great  degree,  women  oftheftospiced^aipiiniB-i'iiigis  play 
the  fbe  aroma.  Immediately  after,  the  and  sing.  Those  cofee-houses,  in  J'rance, 
boilingwater  is  poured  over  it.  Thus  tlje  where  smoking  is  allowed,  are  called 
best  coffee  is  made.  As  we  have  already  esfomtneb,  which  is  also  tlie  name  of  the 
said,  in  Europe,  coffee  is  generally  roasted  beer-houses  in  Holland.  One  of  the  great- 
inacylinder;  in  Asia,  however,  open  pans  est  attractions  in  French  coffee-houses  ia 
or  tin  plates  are  used,  and,  if  the  time  the  limona^^re,  &  woman  who  sits  in  an 
allows,  a  boy  is  employed,  who  picks  out  elevated  seat,  to  attend  to  the  sale  of  the  re- 
every  bean,  when  it  has  reached  the  right  freshmenis.  She  is  genemlly  very  pretty, 
degree  of  brownneas.  The  same  is  done  and  is  dressed  witli  much  taste.  With 
by  some  French  people.  The  second  genuine  French  tact,  she  represses  all  im- 
difference  in  tlie  Asiatic  way  of  preparing  proper  freedoms.  The  coffee-houses  in 
coffee  is,  that  they  pound  the  beaais,  and  London  are  poor. — In  the  East,  the  coffee- 
do  not  grind  tltem,  much  preferring  the  houses,  or  rather  booths,  form  a  very  essen- 
formermode.  In  Muiseilles,  we  have  seen  tial  part  ofthesocialsystem;  all  men  of  lei- 
coffee  likewise  pounded.  Whether  this  is  sure  a^embling  there.  In  these  places  are 
really  preferable,  we  do  not  ventiu«  to  de-  also  to  be  found  the  Amous  story-tellen^ 
cide;  but  experience  has  taught  us  that  who  repeat  long  tales  to  attentive  hearers, 
the  Asiatic  coffee  is,  on  the  whole,  much  who  show  their  interest  by  exclamations 
better  than  the  European.  Thediffeteuce  of  "God  save  him!  AlliJi  deinive  hun 
is  probably  owing  to  the  i^fferent  way  of  of  his  eyes!"  &c.,  or  utter  warning  cries 
roasting.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  boil  the  to  alarm  the  hero  when  danger  awaits  him. 
coffee,  It  is  true,  but  they  boil  each  cup  by  It  often  happens,  that  the  story  is  taoken 
itself,  and  only  for  a  moment,  so  that  the  off,  and  continued  tlie  next  day.  There  is 
effect  is,  in  fact,  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  highly  interesting  manuscript  in  the  royal 
infiision,  and  not  like  that  of  decoction,  library  at  Paris,  in  Arabic^  entitled,  xha 
They  do  not  separate  the  coffee  itself  from  Support  of  hmocenee.  It  relates  to  the 
the  infusion,  but  leave  the  whole  in  the  lawfulness  of  uang  cofiee.  The  author 
cup.  It  improves  tiie  beverage  very  much  is  AJjeziri  AlhanbalL  Of  this  De  Sacy 
to  roast  and  grind  the  coffee  just  before  it  ^ves  an  account  and  extracts  in  his  Ckrei- 
is  used,~Tlie  Turks  drink  coffee  at  all  tomatkk  Arabe  (voL  i,  p.  4ili.  It  appears 
times  of  day,  present  it  to  visitors  both  in  that  a  question  arose,  whether  coffee  was 
the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  the  opi-  to  be  included  among  the  intoxicating 
vun-eater  lives  almost  entirely  on  coffee  bevetagoswhich  the  Koran  prohibit;  and 
&aA  opium.  Beaujour,  in  bis  excellent  tliemanuscriptprovesthatitisnot.  There 
work  on  Greece,  tells  of  a  ihxrUicuphase  are  niany  other  interesting  matters  in  these 
(an  opium-eater),  who  drank  more  than  bO  extracts.  The  sheikh,  ffie  writer  of  the 
cups  of  coffee  m  a  day,  and  smoked  as  manuscript,  proves  that  the  use  of  col&e 
many  pipes.  Coffee  has  been  the  favorite  was  first  introduced  by  a  famous  sheikh, 
beverage  of  many  distinguished  men.   Na-  imam,  mufti  and  scholar  of  Arabia  Fehx, 

C'  !on  and  Frederic  me  Great  drank  it  called  Dhtdxad,  about  the  year  870  of  iCr. 

ly;  Voltaire  liked  it  very  strong;  and  Hegira.    In  Egypt,  the  drinking  of  coffee 

Leibnitz  drank  it  also  during  the  whole  seeins  to  have  been  at  first  regarded  almost 

day,  but  mixed  with  more  tiian  en  equal  as  a  religious  ceremony.    The  devotees, 

quantity  of  milk.    The  best  cofiee,  in  tiie  who  introduced  it  there,  assembled  forthe 

western  part  of  the  world,  is  made  in  purpose  of  enjoying  it  on  Monday  and 

France^  where  tiiis  beverage  is  in  univer-  Friday  evenings,  wien  it  was   h^idetl 

ml  request    Li  fact,  throughout  the  con-  round  with  great  solemnity,  aceomyjanied 

tinentof  Europe,  it  is  generiily  drank.    In  mtb  many  prayers,  and  ever  and   anon 

Elogland,  however,  tea  is  a  more  common  with  exclamations  of  "There  is  no  God 
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but  God,!"    There  are  also  mentioned,  in  be  neceaaary,  si.  the  same  time,  to  let  the 

the  manuscript  above   cited,  two   differ-  coffin  stand  for  some  days  in  a  convenient 

em  methods  of  making  coffee,  one  called  place,  as  is  the  custom  in  many  parts  of 

buniyya,  in  whicli  the  gr^  and  husk  are  Germany. 

used  together,  and  another  called  AmA«-  Cofra  de  Pebota  ;  a  mountain  of 

rima,  in  which  the  husk  is  used  alone.  Mexico;  Ion. 97° &  W. ;  laLlS^iffH.    It 

Many  sermons  against  cotTee-drinking  are  is  1^414  feet  above  the  level  of  the  gulf  of 

extant,  written  at  the  time  when  it  was  Mexico.      The    Mexican    name  of  this 

introduced  into  Europe ;  as  there  are  also  mountain  is  ^mihcamMptlt ;  the  English, 

many  sermons  agaipst  smoking.    We  rec-  the  Four  parts,  or  the  Sqaart  mountain, 

ollect  having  read  the  followmg  passage  It  is  evident  that  the  mountain  has  been 

in  <m  old  sennon;    "They  cannot  wait  a  volcano,  and  is  formed  of  basaltic  por- 

tmtil  the  smoke  of  the  infeiml  i^g^ons  sur-  phyry, 

rounds  them,  hut  encompass  themselves  Coowates; therelationsbythemother's 

with  smoke  of  their  own  accord,  and  diink  side. 

a  poison  which  God  made  black,  that  it  CoHEsmm  is  that  force  which  preserves 

iniglrt  beartliedevil'scolor."— The  follow-  in  union  particles  of  a  wiiiilar  kind.     Its 

ing  table  shows  the  amount  of  coffee  im-  action  is  seen  in  a  solid  mass  of  matter, 

Eoned  into,  and  exported  from,  the  U.  the  parts  of  which  cohere  with  a  certain 

tales,  during  severiu  years :  force  which  re^ls  any  mechanical  action 
that  would  tend  to  separate  them.    In  dif- 

«  1892   a-i^Sa  390  "       «         1  653  607  ''^Pt^"  "^  ^"^'  "^   f  measured  by 

"  18S3   37337732  «       "         4269699  "^^  ^""^  necessary  to  puU  them  asunder. 

"  1824  39  aaiiil  "      "         2^23  079  Accordmg  to  Sickmgen,  the  relative  co- 

"  1825!  45!lflfl,630  ■'       "         3,254!936  hesive  strength  of  the  metals   is  as   fol- 

»  1896,  37,319,497  "       "           1,449,022  lows: 

"  1827,  50,051,986  »       "         9,324,784        gold, 150,955 

England  imported,  Silver, l^^VJ 

"  1825,                                52,597,518  gXS                                    3(a'o27 

:S               t»  a™i:;:::::::::::lSS? 

Quart!  r  ending  ipnl  5  CoheMon  in  liquids  is  veiy  much  weaker, 

IhQWj                                  7,108,839  the  parts  being  disjoined  with  much  more 

„               .      ™.                 1  ,■        r,  fecifiiy ;  and,  in  substances  existing  in  the 

Quantity  of  coffee  evpoKed  from  Great  aBrialform,itisentirelyovercome,aiepar- 

Bniam,  from  Jan  5,  la27,  to  Jan  5,  ISW :  ji^i^g^  j^g^,^  ^f  attracting,  repelling  each 

BnUsh  planlatinn,                    12,442,246  other. — Coheaon  in  bodies  is  vreakened  or 

Foreign  plantation,                  12,378,340  overcome  by  two  general  causes— by  the 

East  India,                                 4,655,104  repulsion  communicated  by  caloric,  or  by 


rj-pj^i  2!)  475  tjQO    '''*  attraction  which  may  be  exerted  by 

'      '         the  paiticles  of  one  body  on  those  of  an- 

Coppiv     Coffins  werp  used  by  the  an-    other. — Caloric  communicated  to  a  solid 


hytl 

13  only  to  recene  the  bodies  of  persons  body  separates  its  partielea  to  greaterdis- 

of  the  highest  disnnclion  Even  at  the  tances,  as  is  evident  fi^m  the  enlai^ment 
present  time,  they  are  not  used  in  the  East,  of  volume  which  it  produces.  ^  thus 
either  by  Mohammedans  or  Christians,  increasing  the  distances,  the  force  with 
The  modem  Jews  do  not  use  coffins,  but  which  the  attraction  of  aggregation  or  co- 
only  two  boards,  between  which  the  hesion  is  ejcerted  is  diminished ;  if  die  heat 
corpse  is  tied.  But  in  Egyjit,  eotBna  be  earned  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  cohe- 
seem  to  have  been  used  in  ancient  times  sion  is  so  fer  weakened,  that  tiie  body 
universally.  Tliey  were  of  stone,  wood,  or  passes  into  the  liquid  form;  and,  if  carried 
a  kind  of  poBte-bcMud  made  by  sluing  cloth  still  farther,  the  attractive  force  is  entirely 
toother.    C<^ns  anions  Christians  were  overcame, repulsion  Isestablished  I>etweea 

Erobably  introduced  with  the  custom  of  the  particles,  and  the  hody  passes  into  the 
urj-ing,  (See  Btaymg-Gnmnds.)  It  has  aeriform  state.— The  same  eftecis  ok  pro- 
been  often  pronosed  that  tliey  should  be  duced  by  the  exertion  of  tliat  attraction 
made  witii  a  hole  opposite  the  place  of  the  which  unites  the  particles  of  one  body 
mouth  of  the  body,  so  as  to  allow  breath-  with  those  of  ajiothtv.  If  a  liquid  be 
ing,  in  ctiie  .f  revival   Of  comse,  itwould  poured  on  a  sohd,  It  oflcn  happens  that 
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dieir  mutual  attrsction  is  sufficiently  pow-  crysIaUization  of  cerimn  salta^-An- en- 
erful  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  solid ;  luigemenE  of  volume  is  often  produced  by 
its  pajiicles  are  conseijuenlly  disunited,  to  crvstallization,  as  in  tlie  examples  of  ice, 
combine  with  those  of  the  liquid,  and  it  of'severalmetalsjimdof  a»uiij\>erof  salts; 
entirely  disappeais.  This  forms  the  chem-  while,  in  other  cases,  the  reverse  is  the 
ical  process  of  sotutiim.  A  similareffect  is  case,  the  volume  of  tile  ciystallized  sub- 
eomeliiQes  produced  by  tite  chemical  ac-  stance  being  less  than  while  it  existed  in 
tion  of  an  afirifotm  body. — When  these  the  liquid  state — difl'erences  evidently  de- 
powers,  whether  of  heat  or  of  chemical  pending  on  tlie  mode  in  which  the  parti- 
attraction,  are  withdrawn,  cohesion  re-  ctes  umte. — Crystals  formed  from  a  wa- 
Eumes  its  force,  but  witii  results  wliich  are  tery  solution  generally  retain  a  portion  of 
different,  according  to  the  circumstances  water  in  a  combined  state ;  and  this  is  tlie 
under  which  tliis  happens. — When  the  case  not  only  with  those  sahs  which  are 
attraction  of  aggregation  is  suddenly  and  formed  by  the  cheiiust,  and  in  the  ^ts, 
forcibly  exerted,  the  particles  are  united,  but  witli  nearly  all  of  the  earthy  and  saline 
in  general,  indiscriminately,  and  according  crystals  found  in  nature.  This  water  ia 
to  no  regular  law.  If  a  body,  which  has  named  their  luoier  of  crysUdlizatiim.  When 
beeii  melted,  is  suddenly  cooled  to  a  suffi-  deprived  of  it,  they  lose  their  transparency 
cient  extent,  it  becomes  solid,  and  forms  a  and  denaty.  Some  part  ■with  it  fiom  mere 
mass  of  no  regularstructureorfigure;  or,  exposure  to  the  air,  and  suffer  these 
if  its  cohesion  has  been  suspended  by  the  changes ;  they  arc  then  said  to  foresee.  If 
chemical  attraction  eneried  by  another  theyattractwaterand  become  humid,  tliey 
body  towards  it,  and  if  this  attraction  sud-  are  said  to  ddiqaesce.  In  some  salts,  the 
denly  cease  to  operate,  the  force  of  cohe-  water  of  crystallization  is  in  such  large 
sion  is  resumed,  and  the  Bohd  substance  quantity,  that,  on  the  application  of  a 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  This  moderate  heat,  it  caus^  them  to  melt — a 
latter  case  forms  the  chemical  operation  change  called  the  vxdenj  fusion. — Water, 
denominated  prec^tUatitm. — But,  if  the  which  has  dissolved  one  salt  to  the  pouit 
force  of  cohesion  ia  exerted  more  slow-  of  saturation,  will  still  take  up  a  eonsider- 
ly,  the  particles  are  imited,  not  indiscrim-  able  proportion  of  a  second,  and  even  of  a 
inalely,  but  usually  with  regularity,  so  as  third.  Sea-woter  contains  several  well- 
to  form  masses  of  regular  structure  and  known  saline  compounds.  In  sucb  cases, 
figure,  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  and  de-  as  the  salts  have  Afferent  degrees  of  solu- 
terminate  angles.  This  forms  the  opera-  bihty,  they  may  often  be  obtained  sepa- 
tion  of  aystaUiadion;  and  such  masses  rately,  by  a  gradual  evaiwration  of  the 
are  denominated  cn/stda. — Crystallization  water,  the  least  soluble  bemg  the  first  to 
takes  place  Jrom  fluidity,  produced  either  separate.  Tiie  water  of  tlie  ocean,  evap- 
by  heat  or  by  the  exertion  of  a  chemical  orated  to  a  cert^un  degree,  yields  common 
attraction.  Ice  is  an  example  of  the  first,  salt;  evaporated  still  further,  it  deposits 
whicit  shoots  in  long,  slender  crystals,  Glauber's  salts,  and  the  remaning  liquid 
whan  water  Is  cooled  to  a  sufficient  ex-  holds  dissolved  a  compound  confining 
tent;  and  salts,  which,  when  tliey  have  magnesia. — Ciystalhzation  also  takes  place 
been  dissolved  in  water,  separate  in  crys-  in  tiie  transition  from  the  aerial  tbnn,  as  is 
tids,  on  withdrawing  a  part  of  their  water  well  exemplified  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
by  evaporation,  or  reducing  its  solvent  flake  of  snow.— Every  substance  in  ciys- 
power  by  a  diminution  of  its  temperature,  talliziug  is  disposed  to  assume  a  certain 
is  an  example  of  crystallization  finm  flu-  I'egular  figure ;  sea-salt,  for  examj^ile,  takes 
idity,  produced  by  affinity.  In  either  of  the  form  of  the  cube ;  nitre,  that  ot  a  prism. 
these  cases,  if  the  operation  is  conducted  Carbonate  of  lime  is  found  crystallized  in 
slowly,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  particles  rhomboids,  a  particular  class  of  prisms  and 
unhing  by  tliose  ftces  most  disposed  to  pyramids;  and  garnet,  in  regular  dode- 
union,  crystals  are  formed;  and  these  are,  cabedrons. — The  important  application, 
in  general,  Wger,  more  transparent,  and  therefore,  of  this  law  becomes  at  once 
more  regular  in  thdr  form,  tlie  slower  tlie  obvious.  The  form  of  the  crystal,  hi  non- 
cryswllization  has  taken  place.  The  pro-  eralogy,  enables  us  to  determine  the  spe- 
diiction  of  these  regular  forms  is  fevored  eies  to  which  it  belongs.  The  same  is 
by  the  inii'oduction  of  an  already  formed  true  of  phannaceutical  preparations ;  their 
ciysttd,  or  of  some  foreign  substance,  into  crystalhne  forms  furnish  a  ceitun  test  of 
the  solution,  which  operates  as  a  nucleus,  the  nature  of  the  eiystalhzed  body.— The 
and  U[ion  which  the  czystaUization  com-  tlieotyof  crystallization  isstilt  obscure.  It 
lliences.  The  access  of  air  and  light  ex-  may  he  conceived  that  tlie  particles  of 
>!rts  an  important  influence,  also,  on  the  bodies  ate  of  certain  regular  figures,  and 
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lliat^in  uniting,  tliey  may  he  disposed  to  advantageof  Bpeakinetothe  eyes.we  sub- 

ai>|in>n>ch  by  certain  aides,  in  preference  to  elitute  the  infinitely  d3icaiearcbiteclureof 

others,  probably  by  those  which  admit  of  nature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  conceive  the 

the  most  extensive  contact.    Hence  a  reg-  nucleus  as  conasting  of  an  incomparably 

ular  structure   and  figure,  uniform  wiih  greater  number  of  imperceptible  mo/ecute, 


i  diveisified  figures  of  position  being  itself  conwderobly  augment- 
crystals  may  be  reduced  to  others  more  ed,  while  their  thickness  has  become 
ample  ;  thus  the  equilateral,  six-sided  imperceptible,  the  channels  which  these 
prisms,  and  the  double  six-«ded  pyramid  lamitue  form  at  their  edges  will  likewise 
(rfcalc-spai-,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  may  be  escape  our  senses."  Hence  the  surfiices 
reducedby  succesave  sections  ([>aialiel  to  of  crystals  appear  to  us  planes.— The  tacta 
natural  joints  in  these  crystals)  to  the  whicnhavebeendiscovered,relativetoihe 
iliomlioid.  The  figure  thus  arrived  at  by  laws  of  decrement,  are  sufficient  to  prove 
mechanical  division,  and  which  is  suppos-  that  an  immense  variety  of  crysials  may 
ed  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  ctystal,  be  made  to  grow  out  of  the  combinations 
is  called  the  primitive /onn.  Theniunber  of  the  particles  producing  the  primitive 
of  ori^nal  forms  thus  obtained,  according  forms ;  for  the  decrements  may  lake  place 
to  M.  HaUy,  amounts  to  six;  1.  the  regular  on  the  edges,  or  parallel  with  the  faces  of 
tetrahedron ;  2.  the  paiallelopipedon,  which  the  primitive  forms,  on  the  angles,  in  which 
includes  the  cube,  the  rhomboid,  and  all  the  lines  are  parallel  with  the  diagonals  of 
the  solids,  which  have  six  faces  parallel,  the  feces,  in  lines  parallel  to  those  which 
two  and  two ;  3,  tlie  octohedron,  the  sur-  intersect  the  diagonals  and  faces,  consti- 
fiices  of  whitii  are  triangles,  and,  accord-  tuting  the  intermediate  decrements,  or  in 
ing  to  the  species,  equilateral,  isosceles,  or  a  mode  which  comWnes,  more  or  less,  the 
scalene ;  4.  the  hexaeonal  prism ;  5.  the  do-  decrements  already  mentioned,  and  which 
decahedron,  with  rhombic  faces;  6.  the  is,  tlierefore,  said  to  be  mixed.  These 
dodecahedron,  with  triangular  faces.— The  primary  decrements  maybe  so  modified, 
secondary  forms  of  crystals,  or  such  as  are  as  that  they  shall  take  place  on  certain 
usually  exhibited  by  nature,  are  supposed  edges,  or  certain  angles  only ;  or  in  uni- 
to  grow  out  of  the  primitive  fiirms  in  the  form  and  alternate  ranges ;  or  from  one 
following  maimer ; — The  particles  first  edge,  or  one  angle,  to  another ;  or,  at  the 
unite  to  produce  the  primitive  form,  and  same  time,  on  all  the  edges  and  ell  the  an- 
from  this  proceeds  the  secondary  form  by  gles,  &c.  Nevertlieless,  such  is  the  fecun- 
tbeapplicationof  successive  layers  of  par-  dity  allied  to  this  simplicity,  that,  when 
tides  parallel  to  its  taces;  which  layers  are  limited  to  ordinary  decrements,  and  to 
Aeaoiamaxedlamina  of  superpositiim.  The  form  ranges  on  the  edges  and  angles  of  a 
modification  of  figure  is  tlie  consequence  rhomboid,  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that 
of  the  abstraction  of  one,  two,  or  more  this  species  of  nucleus  is  susceptible  of  pro- 
rows,  or  ranges  of  particles,  from  the  planes  ducing  8,388,640  varieties  of  distinct  tbrms 
oranglesof  each  of  these  (oimniE,  by  which  Cohort.  (See  Legum.) 
a  decreasing  series  of  particles  will  he  Coimbetore,  or  Coimbetoor;  aprov- 
foi-med.  Thus,  supposing  tiiat  upon  one  ince  of  Hindostan,  in  Mysore,  and  south- 
side  of  a  cube  successive  layers  of  cubic  em  part  of  the  dominions  of  Tippoo  Sul- 
particles  be  placed,  and  each  layer  be  less,  tan.  The  country  is  separated  from  the 
by  one  range  of  particles,  than  the  sur&ce  country  of  Travancore,  Cochin  and  the 
upon  which  it  rests,  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  Nayrs,  byloftymountains,cal!edthe  Jftal- 
lines  which  bound  the  sides  must  be  con-  em  Ghauts ;  a  continuation  of  w^hich  also 
tinually  approaching  each  other,  and  that  bounds  it  on  the  north ;  on  the  east  it  is 
Ihelast  layermust  consist  ofaanglecube.  boimded  by  the  Camatic,  and  south  by 


It  follows,  then,  that  a  four-sided  [wramid  Dindigul ;  and  it  is  divided  into  North  and 
will  be  reused  upon  one  of  the  surfaces  of  South  Coimbetore.  It  is  fertile,  produc- 
the  cube;and  that,  if  the  same  thing  hap-    ing  sugar,  cotton,  rice  and  betel  leaf;  and 


uon  the  five  otiier  ades,  the  cube  well   watered    by    several    i 

must  be  converted  into  a  dodecahedron,  priucyml  towns  are  Coimbetore,  Krroad 

with  rhombic  faces.  The  last  figure  is  then  and  Carroor..    In  1799,  on  the  death  of 

secondaiy.     Its  formation  has  generally  Tippoo,  aud  the  division  of  his  territories, 

l>een  quoteil  to  illustrate  the  law  of  (fere-  Coimbetore  was  ceded  to   the    English 

metd,  as  it  lias  been  termed,  and  it  is  euey  East  India  company. 

to  represent  it,  although  coarsely,  bj^  mod-  Coimbetore  ;   a  town  of  Hiiidostan,  and 

els.    "Butif,"  says  5l7HaQy,"fi)rl!iiskind  capital  of  the  province  to  which  it  gives 

of  rtide  maaomy,  which,  however,  has  the  name ;  situated  at  the  fool  of  the  Weatern 
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Ghauts,  on  the  river  Noyel ;  90  miles  S,  rates  used  in  the  cuBlom-houses  of  the  V. 

Seriagauatam,  352  S.  W.  Madras;   Ion.  Slates  for  some  of  the  moat  important 

77°  7"  E. ;    lat.  10°  58  N. ;   population,  monies  of  account  mentioned,  are  as  fol- 

12,000 ;    houses,   2000.      This    city    for-  lows,  being  somewhat  diticrcnt  from  the 

merly  coutmned  upwardsof  40,000 inhab-  value  assigned  to  them  in  the  table; — 

itants;  but  it  suffered  much  by  the  wara  S   ='»■ 

of  the  British  and  the  Mysore  sovereigns.  English  pound  sterling,   ...  4  44j- 

It  is  now  reeovering.     The  exports  are  to-        shilling  sEerling, .  .  .  0  22 j 

bacco,cotton,thread,cloth,sugar,betel,&c.       penny  sterling,   ...  0  Oly^ 

CotHBRA.  [anciently  Coi-mbrigaor  Own-       France— Iranc, 0  18| 

brka);  a  eity  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  (  f,  .f. 

provuiee  of  Beua,  situated  on  a  mountain,  —florin  or  guiidcr,   ....  5 

near  the  river  Mondego,  90  miles  N.  N.  E,       s„u  „r  stiver  0  03 

Lisbon;  Ion.  8°  25-  W.  ;  lat.  40=  Iff  N. : 

the  population  was  lately  riven  at  15^00;  The  method  of  obtaining  the  results  in 

but  the   disturbances  in  Portugal  have,  the  table  below  [we  use  the  words  of  the 

according  to  recent  accounts,  reduced  the  Companion)  is  founded  upon  the  follow- 

numher  much,    it  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  ing  principle.    In  a  coin  we  consider  the 

seat  of  the  inqui^tion.     Il  contains  a  weight   and  standard.     By  atamdard  ia 

cathedral,  7  churches,  an  hospital  and  a  meant  the  proportion  of  pure  gold  or  sil- 

univeisity.     It  was  built  by  the  Romans,  ver  which  it  contains:  the  rest  is  alloy. 

aboutSOOB.C.   The  university  was  orig-  Thus,  if  we  suppose  a  coin  to  contain  a 

inally  founded  in  A,  D.  1291,  at  Li^oti,  but  thousand  parts  of  melal,  of  which  917  are 

was  transferred  hither  in  A.  D.  1308,  and  pure  gold  or  silver,  tiie  83  remaining  parts 

is  now  the  only  one  in  Portugal.     It  con-  being  alloy,  the  917  represent  the  standard, 

MSta  of  18  colleges  with  ample  ftinds.  The  or  relative  purity  of  the  coin.     Suppose 

course  of  study  here  is  divided  into  sis  we  wish  to  know  what  is  the  value,  in 

branches,  viz.  theology,  taught  by  8  pro-  English  money,  of  the  Russian  imperial 

fesBors;  canon  law,  by  9 ;  civil  law,  by  8;  of  10  rubles:  the  weight  is  13.073  gram., 

medicine,  by  6 ;  mathematics,  by  4 ;  and  the  standard  at  917 ;  deducting  the  alloy, 

Shilosophy,  by  4.  The  number  of  stu-  that  is,  1.08  gram,,  there  remain,  in  pure 
ents,  in  1804,  was  1431,  and,  in  1817,  gold,  11  J)88  grammes.  The  English  sove- 
about  1400.  To  the  university  belong  a  reign  weighs  75808  gram.,  the  standard 
botanic  garden  and  a  library  of  40,000  is  at  917,  the  alloy,  consequently,  O.S8i 
vohimes.  The  aqueduct,  on  20  arches,  gram,,  and  the  weieht  of  pure  gold  con- 
is  remarkable.  The  environs  of  Coimbra  tained  in  it,  73184  gt^.  Now,  bytho 
produce  oil,  wine  and  lemons.  Theinhab-  rule  of  three,  the  question  will  tlius  be  re- 
itanta  majiutacture  bnen,  pottery,  earthen  solved  :  7.318  gram.  :  11.988  gram.  :  :  20 
ware^  articles  of  born,  and  wooden  tooth-  shillings  :  :=  £1  12s,  9d.  By  this  metli- 
picks.  od,  we  can  asceiKun  the  relative  value  of 
(joiMS.  The  relative  value  ofthe  differ-  all  coins;  but  sometimes  the  value  tlius 
fint  species  of  coin  which  are  enumerated  ascertwiied  will  not  exactly  agree  with  tbt 
in  the  following  table  is  given  in  the  Com-  sum  allowed  in  exchange.  This  differ 
panion  to  the  British  Almwiac  for  1830,  in  ence  arises  from  poBtical  causes  and  com- 
English  ciurency.    We  have  reduced  the  mercial  vicisamdes.    This  fall  and  rise,  in 

■  values  given  in  the  English  table  into  tiie  the  relative  value  of  money,  principal!; 
currency  of  the  II.  Slates.  The  subject  is  takes  place  wherever  there  is  a  papei 
one  which  does  not  admit  of  perfect  ac-  currency.— A  report  ofthe  director  of  the 

■  curacy,  but  we  believe  the  estimates  are  IT.  States'  mint,  m  1837,  gives  ihe  wdght, 
sufficiently  correct  tor  all  the  purposes  for  value  and  fineness  of  several  of  the  Ejig- 
which  such  a  table  can  be  used.    The  lish  coins,  as  follows:— 


Sovereign, 


Weljhl.  Pun!  sold.    Cur.val.hyla 

'  £27         ''f'lT'  I  55 


Guinea, 5    9.44  4  22.65 

The  silver  coins  of  late  emisaona  are  of  less  value  tiian  the  older  01 


Crown,  before  1816, 19    8.5  17  21.7 

1816  to  1820,    ...  18    4  16  19.3 

Shilling,  before  1816,   ...    3  20.5  3  13.6 
1816  to  1820,    ...    3  15  3    8.5 
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302  COINS. 

Jl  General  Tdik  of  tkt  Gdd  and  Silver  Coins  of  dijerent  Onmiries,  gimng  Iheir  n^ttioncd 

Denmnijuilions  and  Value,  tfeieht  in  Dwls.  imd  Grammes,  the  JVumW  of  Porta  of  pure 

Metal  vMek  ihey  ccrUuin,  amd  their  Value  tn  En^isk  J\£mey  and  in  DolUirs  and  Ceft^s.* 

1.  UNITED  States  of  America. 

Gold. 

Eagle,  of  10  dollare, 11     6         17.480      917  2    3    91  10  "olt 

Half-eagle,  of  5  dollars 5  15          8.740      917  1     1  103  5     0  0 

Quarter-eagle,  of  2i  dollars, 2  19i       a370      917  0  10  Hi  3  50  0 

SSver. 

Dollar, 17  10       27.000      903  0    4    34  10  0 

Half-dollar, 8  17        13.500      903  0    2    I|  0  50  0 

Quarter-dollav, 4     8J         6.750      903  0     1     03  0  25  0 

2.  Austria  ahd  Bohemia. 
Gold. 

Emperor's  ducat, 9    5|         a491       986  0    9    5  3  19  4 

Hungarian  ducat,     3    5J         a491      990  0    9    5i  9  19  9 

Half-sovereign, 3    7i        5.5G7      917  0  14    9  3  4G  6 

Quaner-sovereiga, 1  154        2.7835    917  0    7     4J  1  71  8 

Crown,  since  1753, 18     1        28.064      833  0    4     14  0  96  1 

Halfrix-doliar,  or  florin, 9    04      14.032      633  0    2    0|  0  48  0 

20  kreutzers, 4     64         a683      583  0    0    8i  0  16  0 

10    ditto, 3    3i       3341      500  0    0    4  0    7  7 

3.  Baden. 

Gold. 

Kece  of  3  florins, 4    9         6.80O      901  0  16    8i  3  88  8 

1  florin, 3    4i         3.400      901  0    8    41  1  94  4 

Kece  of  3  florins, 16    2       25.450      750  0    3    3|  0  77  2 

1  florin, 8    1        13.735      750  0    1    31  0  30  5 

4.  Bavaria. 

Gold. 

CaroliD, 6    5i        9.744      7n  1    0    4i  4  74  2 

Maximilian, 4    4          6.496      771  0  13    74  3  17  4 

Crown, 18    2 "     29.343      868  0    4    6  14  8 

Rix-dollar  of  1800, 17  12       27.513      833  0    4    04  0  94  2 

Teston,  or  kdpfstuck, 4    64         a043      583  0    0     8i  0  16  0 

5.  Denmark. 

Gold. 

Ducat  current  ance  1767, 2    0          3.143      875  0    7    6  1  74  7 

Ducat  specie,  1791  to  1802, 2    5|        a519      979  0    9    4|  3  18  9 

Christian,  1773, 4    7         a735      903  0  16    7  3  86  4 

Eix-dollar,  or  double  crown,  of  the  ( ,p  ,,       ncnop.      07^  n    a     r.  t     a  a 

valueof96Dani9l.shillingsofl77(i,<^^  '*       ^"^^      8/0  0    4    6  1    43 

"'on7^'??"!''!?^.*^.°"'^''Tl^(l''    6       ^'^^      833  0    4    0  0  93  2 

Danish  mark  of  16  shiliiA^*ofi776,'  .4    0         6.286      668  0    0    74  0  14  5 

•  The  weighi  of  the  coins  has  been  given  both  in  gnnnmis  and  in  dwts.  It  is  very  easy  for  any  one 
10  converl  gramnies  into  dwls,,  by  means  of  the  rule  o(  ihree,  hnawiiig  ihat  1  lb.  troy  weight,  or  300 
dwH.,  are  equal  lo  373.099  grammes.  The  ratio  of  gold  10  silver,  iu  the  U,  Stales.'is  as  154^  to  1. 
Any  oiie,  tbereforo,  by  deihicing  &om  the  atiove  table  the  weight  of  the  pore  metal,  ui  the  golif  and  9I 
Tcr  coitis,  can  obtain  tbeir  predse  relative  value. 
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6.  FRAIfCE. 

The  money  unit,  in  France,  is  the  fTom:,  which,  according  to  the  decimal  system, 
is  divided  into  100  parts,  called  ceiAvnt^.  In  government  accounts  and  legal  deeds, 
all  sums  must  be  expressed  in  francs  and  ceotimes ;  but  among  the  people,  and  in  tbe 
purchase  of  goods  sold  by  retail,  and  in  small  quantity,  the  denomination  of  sova  in 
still  in  use.  This  practice  does  not  create  confusion,  because  the  sou  is  a  multiple  of 
the  centime, — that  is,  there  are  20  sous  to  the  ftanc,  and  each  contains  5  centimes. 
The  two  sous  piece  may  also  be  called  didme,  or  tenth  of  a  franc.  Although  the 
&anc  and  the  fivre  toumois  now  appear  to  be  of  equal  value,  there  is,  however,  a 
slight  difference  in  iavor  of  die  franc : — 100  fr.  ^  101  livres  5  sous.  Hence,  if  an 
individual  had  to  discharee  a  debt  contracted  previously  to  the  year  YIII  of  ihe  re- 
public, and  stipulated  in  liTreB  toumois,  he  would  be  entitled,  in  malting  his  payment 
m  francs,  to  a  deduction  in  the  proportion  above  mentioned.  Formerly,  the  livre 
toumois  was  the  money  unit  of  France.  Its  value  has  varied  much,  although  it  has 
retained  the  denomination  which,  originally,  was  the  expression  of  its  nature.  Under 
Charlema^e,  in  the  9ih  century,  its  weight  was  12  ounces,  or  1  lb.  troy  weight,  and 
its  value  78  Lv.  17  sous  of  present  money.  The  weight  and  value  progressively  de- 
creased down  to  the  time  of  Louis  XV,  when  it  only  amounted  to  8  sous.  Under 
Louis  XVI,  h  rose  again  to  20  sous.  Besides  the  new  coinage  issued  during  the 
republic,  under  the  empire,  and  since  the  restoration,  the  old  one  is  still  in  circulation. 
There  is,  however,  but  little  of  it  extant.  The  value  of  the  alver  pieces  was  not  only 
reduced  in  1810,  as  will  be  seen  here,  but  the  pieces  of  24, 12,  and  6  sous  are  not  to 
be  taken  in  payment,  except  they  have  preserved  some  part  of  the  stamp  (empmnfe)  j 
consequently,  all  those  which  were  deniced  have  been  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
There  is  also  in  France  a  coin  composed  of  copper  and  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  4 
to  1,  called  biiion,  and  denominated,  by  the  people,  mormaie  piae.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion, there  were,  of  this  mixture,  nif  CM  of  sir  Hards  (the  French  sou  bemg  divided  inio 
four  lianls),  and  of  two  sous  and  a  half  called  pkcts  of  six  6io7ic» :  there  ore  few  of 
this  value  now  extant,  but  there  are  pieces  of  two  sous,  or  d6cime& 

New  Co  IK. 
Gold. 

20  franc  piece, 4    3i         6.4516    900      0  15  lOi       3  m^ 

40 8    7        12.9032    900      1  11    8i      7  38  8 

Silver  [argent  Wane). 

5  franc  piece, 16     1         25.000      900      0    4    0        0  ffl  2 

2  6  11        10.000      000      0    17       0  36  8 

1 3    5i        5.000      900      0    0    9i      0  18  4 

i,  or  50  centimes,    1  15  2.300      900      0    0    4|       0    9  3 

i,  or  25 0  18i        1.250      900      0    0    2i      0    4  3 

BWon  {vumnaie  grise). 

Piece  of  0      10  centimes, 0     0    0^.800     I  8 

Copper  {old  and  new). 

Dieime,  or  2  sous, 0     0     0|.80  0     18 

Sou,  or  5  centimes, 

Sou,  or  1  centime, 

Faille  of  the  Old  Coin  in  Franes. 

Louis  of  'm'=    2355''       4'^''         7.6^''     901       0  18    8i      4  3.^  n 

Double  ditto  48    =    47  29       9  20       15.297      901      1  17    4|      8  70  2 

6cu,  or  piece  of        6  =  5  80  18  18  29.488      906  0  4  71  16  8 

Petit  fecu,  or  piece  of  3  :=  2  75  9    9  14.744      906  0  2  2i  0  50  H 

Piece  of  24  sous  —  1    0  3  20         5.897 )  supposed  0  0  9i  0  18  4 

12sous  zr  0  50  122          2.948f      ai  0  0  4|  0    9  2 

6soUB  —0  25        0  23i         1.474)    906      0     0    2f      0    44 

30  sous  =      1  50       6  12        10.136      660      0    1    21      0  27  6 

15BOU8  =0  75       3    6         SJWS      ftiO      0    0   71      0  13  8 
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7.  HiMBma. 
Gold. 

Duc«t  ad  legem  imperii, 2    5S        a491      986      0    9    4} 

New  town  ducat, 2    5|         a488      979      0    9    4 

saver. 

Mar^  banco  (imaginary),    

16  sliilling  piece,  convention, 5  SO 

Ritdollar  specie, 18  18        29Ji33      889      0    4    7         1     C  8 

8.  HoLIulND  ABB  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Gold. 

Ducal, 2     ^  .  3^12  986  0    9 

Ryder, 6  104  9-988  990  1     5 

20  florins,  1808 9    7i  ia659  917  1  14 

10  florins, 4  15i  6.829  917  0  17 

10  Williams,  1818, 4    7i  6.700  900  0  16 


01    5i      0344 

9.164      750      0    1    2i      0  9"" 


5  84  9 
7  97  5 
3  96  3 
3  83  4 


Ducaton,  or  lyder, 

Ducat,  or  lix-dollar, 

The  florin  is  divided  i 


.  .  6  22  10.597 

.  .  3    4f  4.976 

.  20  22  33.750 

.  18    6  28530 

[to  20  sous,  and  the  s 
9.  Japas. 
Gold. 


OldkobaiigoflOOn 

Half  ditto, 

New  cobang,   .... 
Half  ditto, 


Tigo-pn,  of40ma 

Half  ditto, 

One  fourth  ditto,   , 
One  eighth  ditto,  . 


873   0  4  4   10  9 


3  7  3   11  0  9 


i?m: 


1  3  7i 
1  5  11 
0  12  lOi 


2  66  0 
1  33  0 
0  66  5 
0  33  0 


10.  LoMB  A  RDo -Venetian. 
Gold. 
Sovereign,  1^ 8  18 


5.666      900      0  13    6J 


CroOTi, 17    71 

Half-crown,  or  florin, 8  15S 

Austrian  livre, 2  18i 

II.  MoGDi:  (East 
Gold. 


25586 
13.993 
4.331 


Mohur  of  Bengal,  .  .  . 

ofBonibay,  ,  . 

Gold  rupee,  Bomlmy,. 

,  Madras,   . 

Star  pagoda,  Bladras, . 


Rupee,  Sicca,  , 


.  7  lOi 
.  7  11 
.  7  12 
.2    4i 

.7  12 


— ,Arcot, 7    ' 

— ,  Bomhaj, 7  11 

— ,Btt«di, 7  10 


900      0    4    14 


993  1  13  8 

953  1  10  1 

932  1    9  2 

916  19  3 

792  0    7  6 


0  2  Oi 
0  1  111 
0     1  11 


0  96  1 
0  48  0 
0  16  0 


6  79  6 
6  81  5 
1  74  7 

0  47  r, 
0  46  1 
0  44  6 
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:e  of  3ducata,  . 


la  Naplfh. 

Cdd, 


.  2  lOi 


996      0  10 


12  carlini,  1804, 17  15 

Ducat  of  10  carUni,  1784, 14  16 

2  carlini,  1804, 2  23 

1 ,  1804, 1  11 

Ducat  of  10  carUni,  1818, 14  18 


I^atola  of  Kiis  VI  and  VII,  . 

Halfditto 

Zecchino,  1769, 

Halfditto, 


13.  Papal  States. 
Gdd. 

3  12i        5. 

1  18,- 


5.471      9161  0  13  IIJ 

2.735      9Hi|  0    6  Hi 

3.426  1000  0    9    4i 

1.713  1000  0    4 


8* 


Crown  of  10  paoii, 17    1         26.437 

Teslone  of  3  paoli, 5    2         7.932 

— — -  of20  paoli, 3  10  5.287 

Paolo, 1  17         3.644 

The  paoIo  ia  divided  into  10  bajocchi ;  the  cro 

14.  Parma. 
Gold. 

Zecchino, 2    53         a468 

Piatolaof  1784, 4  19|        7.498 

of  1786, 4  14         7,141 

40lireofMariaLouisa,Bincel815,.  .  .  8     7|       12503 

SO  ditto 4    3i        a451 

Silver. 

Ducat  of  1784, 16  11         25.707 

Piece  of  3  lire, 2    6%        3.672 

5  lire  of  Maria  Louisa, 16    0       25.000 

15.  Persia. 
Gold. 

Halfditto,"  '.'.',...'.'. 


916S  0  4  3i 
9I6S  9  1  34 
9163  0  0  lOi 
916§  0  0  54 
ivn  into  10  paoli. 


0    9    5| 
0  18    3 

0  17    4i 

1  11    9 
0  15  104 


0  30  0 
0  20  3 
0  10  1 


.  0  3  lOJ  0  90  2 

0  1  Hi  0  45  6 

0  0    9  0  17  4 

0  0    4J  0    8  7 

0  0    9J  0  18  4 


16.  PonTOeAi.. 

Odd. 
I.ishonine,  or  moidore  of  4800  reis,  ...  6  22 

Half  ditto  of  2400  reis, 3  11 

Quarter  ditto  of  1200  reis, 1  17i 

Portuguese,  or  moiadohra  of  6400  rds, .  9    5i 

Half  Portuguese  of  3200  reis, 4  14| 

Receofl6tcstons,orl600reis, 2    7* 

of  12  lestons,  or  1300  reis,  ,  .  ,  .  1  17| 

of  8  testons,  or  800  reis, 1    3S 

Cruiada  of  480  reis, 0  16i 


10.7K 

917 

1    fi  111 

6228 

5.376 

917 

0  13    5J 

3  13  6 

2.688 

917 

0    6    8i 

1  567 

14.334 

917 

1  15  11 

7.167 

917 

0  17  104 

4  16  5 

a583 

917 

0    8  Hi 

2    82 

25:« 

917 

0    6    4i 

1  61  6 

1.792 

917 

0    4    5J 

1.045 

917 

0    2    7i 

0607 
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Sfcer. 


Jwt. 


gra. 


2  17  5 

3  84  4 

1  922 


0  68  4 
0  11  1 

0    14 


New  onizada  of  480  reia, 9    1  14.633  903  0    2    7i 

17.  Prussia, 
Gdd. 

Ditcat, 2    5|  3,4&1  979  6    9    4 

Frederic, 4    7  6.689  903  0  16    6 

Half  ditto, 3    34  3345  903  0    8    3 

Siftier. 

^■heli^S-lSQs"''^'''*"^!"'^'^"^^    ^  *^^  ""  "    2"* 

Rece  of  5  albere^schen, '.'.'.'.!!!..  3    9  a712  750  0    0    5| 

SilbergroB, 8.198  808  0    0    Oi 

18.  RiftB?4- 

Raeusan,  or  talaro, 18  22  29.400  600  0    3    0        0  69  9 

Half  ditto, 9  11  14.700  600  0    1    6       0  34  9 

Ducat, 8  19  laeec  4w  o   i   i      o  35  2 

12  grossettefi, 2    9*  4-140  450  0    0    4       0    7  8 

«  ditto, 1    41  a070  450  0    0    8       0    3  9 

19.  Rdssia. 
Cold. 

Ducat  from  1755  to  1763, 3    5i  a495  979  ( 

of  1763,    3    53  a473  969  > 

Imperial  of  10  roubles,  from  1755  to  176a  12  19  16-585  917  I 

Half  ditto, 6    9i  8JJ93  917 

Imperial  of  10  roubleB,  BJnce  1763,  .  .  .  7  17i  ia073  917 

IMT  ditto, 3  20i  6.536  917  i 


2  18  0 

2  14  1 
9  67  9 
4  83  9 
7  63  1 

3  81  5 


KflubleoflOOcopeckB,  from  ]750to  1762, 18    1  25.870  802 
,  from  1763  to  1807, 15  10  S4.011  750 

20.  Sardinia. 
Gold. 

Carlin,  since  17®, 10    7-|  16.056  892 

Half  ditto, 5    2S  8.028  899 

PiBiola, 5  lOi  9.118  906 

Half  ditto, 2  17^  4.559  906 

Slver. 

Crown,  ance  1768, 15    2i  33.590  896 

Half-crowD, ■?  13i  11.795  896 

Quarter  ditto, 3  18|  5.897  896 

New  crownof  1816, 16    0  25.000  900 

21.  Savot  aud  Piedmont. 
Gold. 

Zecchino, 2    5i  3.468  1000 

Double  new  pistols  of  24  Uvrea, 6    4i  9.620  906 

Half  ditto, 3    2i  4810  906 

New  pistola  of  30  livres,  1816, 4    3|  6-451  900 

Carlino,  since  1755, 30  221  48.100  906 

lUlf  ditto, 15  114  24.050  906 

Zeccbino  of  Genoa, 2    5%  a487  ICOO 


0  1  lOi 
0  0  11 
0    3  114 


0  86  9 
0  43  2 
0  31  4 
0  91  7 


0  9    5i  2  20  9 

1  3    9|S  5  54  3 

0  11  lOi  3  77  2 

0  15  10  3  68  9 

5  19    0  27  79  8 

2  19    6  13  86  4 
0    9    6j  3  21  S 
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frown  of  6  Uvrea,  sine*  1755, 32  U       35.113  906  0    5  7J  1  30  5 

Half-crown, 11     7        17.559  906  0    2  !)i  0  65  0 

QHarter  diiw,or  30  sous, 3  15i-       8.779  906'  0    1  4|  0  33  5 

One  eighth  ditto,  or  15  sous, 3  19|    "    4.389  906"  0    0  8i  0  16  5 

New  crown  of  5  livres,  1816, 16    U      S5.000  900  0    4  0  0  94  0 

32.  SixojiY. 
Gdd. 

Ducat, a    53        a491  986  0    9  5.  2  19  4 

Double  Augusfis,  or  10  thaleia, 8  1344    13.340  903  1  12  11  7  67  0 

Auifustiis,  or  5  Ihaleis, 4    6+|      6.670  903  0  16  5i  3  83  5 

Half  ditto, 3    3^     3.339  903  0    8  SJ  1  91  7 

^7Sl'"/rh'!"?7!"''™'.'?!^[l8    l'    28.064  835  0    4  1*  0  95  6 

Half  ditto,' ocViriii,"  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..  .9    OJ      14032  833  0    3  OJ  0  47  5 

Tha]erof24K-Qschen(imagmaryc(Hii), 0    3  1  0  718 

^ri^doLf.'?!''.^*"I?.     .'!.'^'S   1    31        i;983  368  0    0  li  0    39 

23.  Sicily. 
Gdd. 

Ounce,  1748, 2  20i        4.399  906  0  10  lOi  2  52  9 

Crown  of  W  ;ai'ns, 17  14.       27.533  833J  0    4  Oi  0  94  1 

24.  Spain. 
Gold. 

Doubloon  ofS  crowns,  I7T2  to  1786,    17    9       27.045  901  3    6  7  15  514 

4  crcwns, 8  16i      13:522  901  1  13  3i  7  75  7 

Sorowns, 4    8i        6.761  901  0  16  7|  3  87  8 

Half-pistole,  or  croivn 3    4i       3.360  901  0    8  3J  1  93  7 

Doubloon  ot"8  crowns,  HEce  1766,.  .    17    9        27.045  875  3    4  8  15    6  8 

icrowna, 8  164       13.522  875  I  12  4  7  53  4 

2  crowns, 4    8i        6.761  875  0  16  2  3  98  1 

Half-pietole,  or  crown 3    4)         3580  875  0    8  1  1  88  3 

Piaster,  ance  1772, 17.   8       25.045  903  0    4  35  10  6 

^alr!"  t'.^!^!^."'.""'!**^. !'".'' S    3  18          5571  613  C    0  iOi  0  20  4 

*'^fpiiiir^^.^!'!'^!T!!^!^          2.98s  sia  p  0  sj  0103 

Reaimlo,  or  one  twentieth  of  8  piaster,   0  22i         1.49Si  813  C    0  2>  C    4  P> 

These  three  last  coins  have  eunsney  in  the  peniF*!ula  only, 

25.  Sweden. 

Gold. 

Dupat, 3    5          3.483  976  0    9  3*  2  16  P 

Half  ditto, 1    2i        1.741  976  0    4  7i  17  8 

•luarter  ditto, 0  13*          .870  976  0    2  3i  0  53  9 

'"tot8^."^*^*."."?^:^T.^™il8lT      29.508  878  0    4  6  14S- 

TwothinIsofrix-doliar,or32sh'ilUDgs,  12  Hi       19.673  878  0    3  0  0  69  9 

One  third,  or  16  shillings, 6    5J        9.836  878  0     1  6  0  34  9 
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15.297 

904 

1  17    9 

7.648 

SNH 

0  18  lOi 

3.491 

3.453 

WJ) 

0    9    -.21 

7.648 

90a 

0  18  10 

SH  fmnken  piece, 8  S3 

16  ditto, 4  II 

Ducat  of  Zurich, 2    5| 

Berne, 2     5^ 

Pistole  of  Berne, 4  21 

Crown  of  Basle  of  30  batz,  or  2  florins,  15    1 

Half-crown,  or  florin 7  12^ 

Franken  of  Berne,  since  1803 4  171 

Crown  of  Zurich,  of  1781 16    0 

Half-crown,  or  florin,  since  1781,  ....  8     0 
Crown  of  40  balz  of  Basle  and  So-  \-,a  lyt 

leure,  since  1798, ^^  "^^ 

Piece  of  4  franken  of  Berne,  1799,  .  .  18  Ki 
Switzerland, of  (  ,0  oi 

1803, V"'" 

Ktto  of  3  franken  of  Switzerland,  of  J   n  ..i 

1803, S 

DUto  of  I  franken, 4  17| 


27.  TOBKET. 

GM. 

Zecchin  zermahhoub  of  Sultan  Ab-  J    ,   ,(,  oe.o  nco 

doul  Haraet,  1774, \    '^  ^^  ^***^  ^^ 

Half  ditto, 0  aO  1.331  958 

Roubbi*,  or  1  zecchin  fondoukli,  ....  0  138  0.881  802 

Zecchin  zermaliboub  of  Sel  HI, ....  1  16  2.643  802 

Half  ditto, 0  20  1.321  803 

Quarter  ditto, 0  10  0.G60  803 

saver. 
AltmichlecofnOparas,  sincelT?!,  .  .  15  50        28.8^      550 

Yaremlec  of  20  paras,  or  60  aspers, 

Bouble  of  10  paras,  or  30  aspers, 

Abjh%,  120  in  the  piaster, 

Rasire  of  40  paras, 

Piece  of  5  piastres, 

28.  TcsciKT. 

Gdd. 

Ruspone,  3  zecchini,  with  the  lily,  .  .  .  6  17j  10464  1000 

One  third  ruspone,  or  zecchino,    ....  2    5|  3.488  1000 

Half  zecchino, 1     2|  J.744  1000 

Zecchino  with  efiigy, 3     SJ  3.418  1000 

Eosina, 4  llj  6J)76  81N; 

Half  ditto, 2    5|  3488  896 

Kece  of  5  paoli, 8  18|      19.753      917 

9  ra"!', 3    6^         5.501      917 

1  oaoli, 1  15i        2.751      917 


23586 
11.693 
7.513 

25.057 
13.528 

878 
878 
900 
644 
844 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3    71 
1    9± 
1    21 
3    Si 
1  101 

0  64  0 
0  41  5 
027  7 
0864 
0  43  2 

29.480 

901 

0 

4    8 

188 

39.370 

901 

0 

4    8 

1    88 

30.049 

900 

0 

4    9 

1  10  7 

15.035 

900 

0 

a  4j 

0  55  3 

7.512 

900 

0 

1    Si 

0  S8  1 

0 

3    ^ 

0806 

0 

1  11 

0  44  7 

0 

5    9 

1  350 

() 

2    4 

0  55  8 

0 

1    3 

027  7 

0 

2    94 

0650 

0 

0    91 

0  18  0 

1)    44 

0    88 

II 

0    0  0 

0 

1    7 

0369 

1    8    7 

0    9    6i 

2^1 

0    4    9 

1  10  7 

0    9    61 

223  1 

3  98  0 

0    4    54      13  4 


0    0    5       0    9  7 
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Zecchino, 3    51  3.484  1000  0    9    6  2  21  4 

Half  ditto 1    2i  1.742  1000  0    4    9  1  10  7 

Oiclla, 8  19  13.666  1000  1  17    4  8  70  0 

Ducftt, 1    91  2.175  1000  0    5  Hi  1  39  0 

Pislola, 4    8i  a764  917  0  15  llj  3  71  6 

Ducat  of  8  Uvres, 14  15i  22.777  836  0  3  3f  0  77  0 

Crown  of  the  cn)Bs, 20  10  31.788  948  0  5  33  1  23  8 

Cucatooii, J8    0  27.914  948  0  4  8  19  0 

Talaro, 18  13  28.990  SM  0  4  2|  0  98  3 

Ozella, 6    8  9.843  948  0  1  7|  0  38  1 

(For  fiirther  information  in  regard  to  coins,  aee  Standard,  Mini,  Mtney  and  Exckcaige.) 

CotiiK  (Chvr) ;  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  attorney-general ;  and  the  death  of  his 

cantonof  the  Orisons,  on  the  rivers  Plessur  ■wife,  who  brought  him  10  children,  gave 

and  Rhine,  with  3350  inliabitauls.    The  htm  another  opportunity  of  increasing  his 

trade  between  Germany  and  Italy  is  the  influence,  hy  a  marriage  with  the  widow 

cause  of  the  wealth  of  this  city.    Not  lady  Halton,  aisier  to  the  minister  Bur- 

£u'  &om  Coire  the  Rhme  beginB  to  be  leigh.    He  acted  the  uaual  part  of  a  crown 

naiigEJile  for  amall  vesaela.    This  town  lawyer  in  all  state  prosecutions ;  and  one 

'  '  3  several  scientific  establishments,  of  ^e  most  important  that  fell  under  hia 


and  a  bishop's  see,  whose  income  amounts  management  as  attomCT-generai,  w 

to  10,000  guilders,  chiefly  derived  from  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Essex,  which 

theTyrol.    The  secular  possessions  of  the  he  conducted  with  great  asperity.     Soon 

bishops  were  pven,  in  1803,  to  the  Hel-  after  the  accession  of  James  I,  he  was 

velic  republic,  as  an  indemnification  for  knighted.    The    celebrated    tried    of   sir 

losses  which    it   had  suffered  in  other  Walter  Baleigh  followed,  in  which  Coke 

quarters.      Until  1498,  Coire  was  a  fiiee  displayed   a  degree  of  arrogance  to  the 

imperial  dty,  but  at  that  time  came  under  court,  and  of  rancor  and  insult  towards 

the  government  of  the  bishop,  who  was  the  prisoner,  which  was  universally  con- 

nnder  the  archbishop  of  Mentz.     There  is  demned  at  the  time,  and  has  been  deemed 

a  very  good  school  here.  one  of  tlie  greatest  stmns  upon  his  charac- 

CoKE.    (See  Cool.)  ter,  by  all  posterity.    On  the  discovery  of 

CoKE,su- Edward,  oneof  the  most  emi-  the  gunpowder  plot,   he   obtained   great 

nent  English  lawyers,  the  son  of  Robert  credit  by  the  clearness  and  sagacity  with 

Coke,  esquire,  ofNorfolk,  was  bom  in  1550.  which  he  stated  the  evidence;    and,  in 

He  received  his  early   education  at  the  1606,  he  became  chief  justice  of  the  com- 

free-school  of  Normch,  whence  be  was  mon  pleas.    In  1613,  he  succeeded  to  (he 

removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  important  ofiice  of  chief  justice  of  the 

From  the  university  he  went  to  London,  court  of  king's  bench,  but  was  in  much 

ajid  entered  the  InnerTemple,  He  pleaded  less  fiivor  with  James  than  his  rival,  lord 

his  first  cause  in  1578,  and  was  appointed  Bacon.    Ho  was,  in  feet,  too  wary  and 

reader  of  Lyon's  Inn,  where  his  lectures  stanch  a  lawyer  to  commit  himself  on 

were   much   fiequented.     His  reputation  the   subject  of  prerogative ;   and  as  hia 

and  practice  rapidly  increased,  and  he  was  temper  was  rougn,  and  his  attachment  til 

placed  in  a  situation  of  great  respectability  law  truly  professional,  he  could  scarcely 

and  affluence,  by  a  marriage  witli  a  co-  forbear  involving  himself  vrith  a  court  so 

heiress  of  the   Paston  tamiiy.    He  was  notorious  for  arbitrary  principles  as  was 

chosen  recorder  of  the  cities  of  Norvrich  the  English  during  the  reign  of  James. 

and  of  Coventry ;   was  engaged  in  all  the  The  honorable  zeal  which  he  displayed 

great  causes  at  Wesaninster  hall,  and,  in  in  the  execrable  affair  of  sir  Thomas  Over- 

Sie  35lh  year  of  Elizabeth,  chosen  knight  bury,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  king's 

of  the  shire  for  his  coimty,  and  spct^er  vrretched    minions,    Somerset    and    lits 

of  the  house  of  commons.    In  1592,  he  countess,  for  that  atrocious  murder,  made 

became  solicitor-general,  and,  s-oon  after,  him  enemies ;  and  advantage  was  taken 
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of  a  dispute,  in  wliich  he  erroneouElj  een  pursuit ;  and,  as  usual,  mare  philO' 
engaged  witb  the  court  of  cliajicery,  to  sophica)  and  general  powers  ivere  sacri- 
remoVe  him,  in  1616,  both  from  the  coun-  ficed  to  its  exclusiveness.  His  piincipHl 
eil  and  liis  post  of  chief  justice.  His  real  works  are.  Reports,  from  1600  to  1615; 
offence,  however,  was  a  refusal  to  fiiTor  A  Boolt  of  Entries  (folio,  1614) :  In- 
the  new  &voriCe  Villieis  in  some  pecunia-  siitutes  of  the  Laws  of  England,  in  four 
ry  mailer.  Coke  meanly  made  up  this  parts;  the  first  of  which  contains  the  Corn- 
breach  by  marrying  his  youngest  daughter,  menlary  on  Littleton's  Tenures ;  the  sec- 
wilh  a  lai^  fortune,  to  the  elder  brother  ond,  a  Commentary  on  Magna  Charta  mid 
of  Villiers,  and  was,  in  consequence,  rein-  other  statutes ;  the  third,  the  criminal  laws 
stated  in  the  council  in  1617,  and  actively  or  pleas  of  the  crown ;  and  the  fourth,  an 
engaged  in  prosecutions  for  corruption  in  accountof  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  courts 
office,  and  other  crimes,  of  a  nature  to  in  the  kingdom :  A  Treatise  of  Bail  and 
recruitanexhaustedtteaauryby  theicflic-  Mainprise  (1637,  410.):  Reading  on  the 
tiou  of  esorbitant  fines.  He,  however  Statirte  of  Fines,  37  Edw.  1  (4(o,):  Com- 
Bupptated  the  privileges  of  tlje  commona  plete  Copyholder  (1640,  4lo.). 
with  great  tenacity;  for  which,  after  the  Coke,  Thomas,  a  missionary,  was  bom 
prorogation  of  parluunent,  in  1631,  he  was  in  1747,  at  Brecon,  in  South  Wales.  In 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was,  how-  1775,  he  took  his  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  Ox- 
ever,  quickly  liberated ;  but  was  again  ford,  and,  soon  after,  became  acquainted 
eipelled  the  privy  council,  ■with  pecmiar  with  the  celebrated  John  Wesley,  who 
maikBofdiS[rfeasure  on  the  part  of  James,  soon  brought  him  over  to  his  own  opin- 
On  the  accession  of  Charies  I,  he  was  ions,  and,  in  1780,  appointed  him  to 
Bominated  shmff  of  Buckinghamshire,  in  superintend  the  London  district:  he  also 
opderto  prevent  bis  being  chosen  member  made  him  one  of  the  trustees,  on  his  ese- 
for  the  county,  which,  however,  he  rcpre-  cution  of  the  deed  of  declaration  as  to  ^ 
lenled  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  his  chapels.  In  1784,  Wesley  is  said  to 
1^8.  The  remainder  of  his  career  was  have  consecrated  him  as  a  bishop,  for  the 
highly  popular ;  he  greatly  distinguished  purpose  of  superintending  the  Methodist- 
himself  by  his  speeches  for  redrew  of  ical  societies  in  America,  The  doctor 
grievances ;  vindicated  the  ri^t  of  the  now,  therefore,  made  several  voyages  to 
commons  to  proceed  against  any  individ-  the  U  States  and  the  West  Indies,  esiab- 
ufll,  however  exalted;  opeidy  named  lishing  meeting-houses,  organizing  con- 
Buckingham  as  the  cause  of  the  misfor-  gregations,  and  ordaining  ministerB.  He 
tunes  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  finally,  sealed  subsequently  returned  to  England,  where 
his  services  to  the  popular  part  of  the  eon-  he  had  some  misunderstanding  with  Mr. 
stitution,  by  propoang  and  framing  the  Wesley,  who,  as  the  founder  of  a  seel, 
femouB  "petition  of  .rights,"  the  most  ex-  expected   more    submission  than   doctor 

C it  declaration  of  English  liberty  which  Colte  was  inclined  to  bestow.  He  ac- 
then  appeared.  This  was  the  last  of  cordingly  determined  on  viating  Nova 
hiB  pubhc  acts.  The  dissolution  of  par-  Scotia;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  storm, 
liamen^  which  soon  followed,  sent  him  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  took 
into  retirement,  at  Stoke  Pogis,  in  Buck-  refuge  m  the  harbor  of  Antigua,  which 
inghamshire,  where  he  spent  the  remain-  led  Turn  to  preach  there,  and  to  visit 
der  of  his  life  in  tranquillity.  He  died  several  other  islands  ;  and  be  examined 
in  Sept.,  1634,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  the  slate  of  religion  generally,  both  in 
leaving  behind  him  a  numerous  posterity  the  West  Indies  and  America,  before  he 
and  a  large  fortune.  Sir  Edwtavi  Coke  agdn  remmed  to  England.  He  made, 
was  a  great  lawyer,  but  a  great  lavi^er  altogether,  nine  voyages  to  this  quarter  of 
only.  In  mere  legal  learning  he  has,  per-  the  globe,  on  the  satue  busineBs,  and  met 
haps,  never  been  excelled;  but  he  was  vrith  great  success  as  a  misaonary.  He 
essentially  defective  in  the  merits  of  sys-  was  5ie  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
tematic  arrangement  andregardto  general  Bible,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
principles,  without  which  law  is  a  mere  Methodists;  AHistoiyof  the  West  Indies, 
collection  of  arbitraiy  rules,  undeserving  and  several  other  works,  among  which 
the  name  of  science.  It  must  be  admit-  was  a  Life  of  Wesley,  written  in  conjunc- 
led,  however,  that  his  wiitings,  and  espe-  tion  with  Heniy  More.  In  1814,  he  sailed 
eially  his  Commentary  on  Littleton's  Trea-  for  the  East  Indies,  but  died  on  the  voyage, 
tise  on  Tenures,  form  a  vast  repository  of  He  was  of  a  zealous,  but  also  of  an  ami- 
legal  erudition.     In  short,  he  was  a  man  able  character. 

of  immense    professional    research,  and        Colberg;  a  Prussian  fortress  and  sea- 
great  sagacity  and  perseverance  in  a  cho-  port    in    Pomerania,    in   the    district   of 
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Kdslin,  on  the  river  Peraante,  one  mile    rereniies  were  anticipated  for  two  years^ 


from  the  sea,  witli  about  7000  inhabitanta.  and  the  treasury  empty.    Colbert  had  to 

Here  k  an  important   salt   manufkctory.  proceed  from  the  same  point  as  SuUy; 

This  small  foMress  was  often  attacked  and  but  the  jealous  and  impetuous  Louvoie,  the 

besieged  by  tlieRussians.inthewaragfflnBt  wars,  the  luxury  and  the  prodigality  of 

Frederic  the  Great ;  and,  in  1807,  it  was  Louis  XIV,  increased  his  difficulties,  and 

admirably  defended  by  general  Gneisenau  he  was  forced,  in  tlie  latter  half  of  llis  ea- 

(q.  v.j,  Schill  (q.v.),andtheeitizen  Nettel-  reer,  to  retrace  the  stepB  which  he  had 

beck  (q.  v.),  against  the  French  generals  taken   io  the   former.      He   began  with 

Feiih4,LoisonandMortier(q.v),wnocom-  establishing  a  council  of  foiances  and  a 

nianded  in  succession  the  beaepng  corps,  chamber  of  justice,  the  first  that  he  mi^il 

conasting  of  18,000  men,  which  fired  into  have  an  oversight  of  the  whole ;  the  other, 

the  town  6775  balls,  besides  those  thrown  that  he  might  watch  the  embezzlements  of 

against  the  works.     The  garrison,  which  the  fanners-general,  and  liquidate  the  debts 

was  only  6000  men  strong,  lost  429  men  of  the  state.    For  the  purpose  of  allevi- 

kiDed,  1093  wounded,  aCS  prisoners,  and  ating  the  public  burdens,  he  endeavored 

159  missing.    The  fortress  was  not  taken,  to  lower  uie  interest  of  the  public  debt ; 

cu _!.  ..I ..    -  -  --g  formed  and,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  odium  of  this 


into  one  regiment,  called  the  Colberg  refft-  measure,  he  consented  to  a  considerable 
meni,  which  was  considered  one  of  the  diminution  of  the  taxes  and  to  the  remis- 
bravest  in  the  Prussian  army.  Bliicher  sion  of  all  arrears  up  to  1656.  He  abol- 
retumed  thanks  to  ihem,  in  particular,  for  ishcd  many  useless  offices,  retracted 
their  conduct  in  the  batde  of  Ligny,  June  burdensome  privileges,  diminished  sala- 
16, 1815,  on  which  occasion  they  had  been  rics,  put  a  slop  to  the  infiimous  trade  in 
engaged  from  one  o'clock  till  about  dark,  offices,  and  the  no  less  injurious  custom 
and  had  suftered  great  loss.  The  editor  of  making  the  courtiers  interested,  as  iar- 
will  always  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  mers-general,  in  the  produce  of  the  public 
fought  in  their  ranks.  revenue ;  he  exposed  the  arts  and  abuses, 
Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  minis-  and  hmited  the  immense  g^,  of  the  col- 
ter of  finances,  bom  1619,  at  Rheims,  son  lectors ;  established  a  loan-bank ;  diminish- 
of  a  draper  and  wine-merchant,  entered,  in  ed  die  interesiof  money,  reestablished  the 
1648,  the  service  of  Le  Tellier,  secretary  of  king  in  the  possession  of  his  domains,  and 
stale,  by  whom  he  was  made  known  to  car-  appropriated  suitable  funds  for  each  ex- 
dinal  Mazarin,  who  discovered  his  talents^  pendilure.  A  better  distribution  and  col- 
and  made  him  his  intendant,  and  availed  lection  of  the  taxes  enabled  him  to  reduce 
himself  of  his  as»s1ance,  in  the  financial  them  ahnost  one  half.  The  happiest  suc- 
administration  of  the  kingdom.  Mazarin  cess  crowned  bis  vrise  and  courageously- 
rewanied  him,  in  1654,  with  ilie  office  of  executed  measures.  Notwithstandmg  the 
secretary  to  the  queen,  and  recommended  expenses  of  nearly  ten  years'  war;  not- 
him,  at  his  death,  to  the  king  (1660).  withstanding  the  prodigati^of  a  luKurious 
Louis  XIV  made  Colbert  intendant  of  the  king,  Colbert  suce«edecl,iu^years,inadd- 
finances.  Colbert  and  Le  Tellier  now  join-  ing  to  the  revenues  more  than  a8,000,0(X), 
ed  to  efiect  the  fall  of  Fouquet,  for  which  and  making  an  equal  diminution  in  the 
purpose  they  had  united,  the  farmer  from  public  burdens ;  and,  at  his  deatii,  in  1683, 
ambition,  the  latter  from  envy.  After  ef-  the  revenue  actually  tecdved  amounted 
fecting  this  object,  Colbert,  vrith  die  title  of  to  116,000,000.  In  1664,  Colbert  was  su- 
a  cimMeur-gitUral,  assumed  the  direction  perintendentof  buildings,  of  arlH  and  man- 
of  the  finances.  He  had  a  task  to  remedy  iifactures,  and,inl669,  miidster  of  thema- 
the  evils  which  the  feeble  and  siomiy  reign  rine.  To  his  talents,  activity  and  enlai^d 
of  Louis  XUI,  the  splendid  but  aibitrary  views,  France  owes  the  universal  devel- 
measures  of  Richelieu,  the  troubles  of  the  opement  and  the  r^id  progress  of  her 
Ftonde,andtheconftisedstateofthefinan-  industry  and  commerce.  Froneewasnot 
ces  under  Mazarin,  had  occasioned.  He  only  freed  finm  the  la:(eB  which  its  luxury 
found  fraud,  disorder  and  corruption  pre-  had  hitherto  paid  to  foreign  countries,  but 
vailing  every  where.  The  domains  were  it  partook  also  of  the  advantages  of  that 
alienated.  Burdens,  privileges  and  ex-  industry  which  had  prewouslydistinguish- 
emptiona  were  multiplied  without  meas-  ed  England,  Holland,  Venice,  Genoa,  the 
ure ;  the  state  was  the  prey  of  the  farmers-  Levant,  and  some  cities  of  Flanders  and 
generai,and,  at  tlie  same  time,  maintained  Germany.  Manufactures  were  establisli- 
only  by  their  aid.  The  people  were  ed,  and  flourished ;  the  public  roads  were 
obUgedtopay90,000,000oftaye9,ofwhich  improved,  and  new  roads  laid  out.  Col- 
the  king  received  scarcely  35,000,000;  the  bert  builtthecanalof  Languedoc;  formeft 
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the  plan  of  that  of  Burgundy  ;  declared  to  the  circumstances  under  wLkh  he  acted. 
Marseiiles  aiid  Dunkirk  free  porta ;  ^nutted  He  did  all  that  was  possible  j  not  eveiy 
premiums  on  goods  exported  and  uuport-  thing  he  wished.  He  had  not  such  an 
ed;  regulated  the  tolls ;  eslabliEhed  iusur-  influence  on  the  undertakings,  resolulionB 
ance  oihces ;  made  uniform  laws  for  the  and  inclinations  of  his  prince  as  vme  en- 
regulation  of  commerce;  labored  to  render  joyed  by  Sully.  Sully  gave  the  law  to 
the  pursuit  of  it  honorable,  and  invited  the  hie  master;  Colbert  received  it  from  his. 
nobiUty  to  engage  in  it.  In  1664,  two  The  former  might  be  called  the  minister  of 
commercial  companies  were  instituted  to  the  nation ;  the  latter,  only  of  the  king, 
Oade  with  tlie  Ewst  and  West  Indies,  to  Henry  IV  and  Louis  XIV  had  both  great 

■            '            ■  •      •  ■  gjjjjg ,  jjyj  jjjg  (,jjg  j^j.  Pjaji^g^  tile  othcr  for 

Limaelf ;  and  this  difference  produced  the 
most  important  results  in  their  administra- 
tion. Sully,  ever  independent  and  sure 
crown,  and  began  to  flourish.  New  colo-  of  approbation,  enrich&d  the  state  by  a 
nies  were  established  in  Cayenne  and  wise  economy,  which  was  promoted  by 
Madagascar,  For  the  nurpose  of  main-  Heiuy,  who  conadered  the  people  as  his 
taining  these  distant  poKsessions,  a  consid-  family :  Colbert,  always  dependent  and 
erable  naval  force  was  required.  Colbert  thwarted  in  his  plans,  maintained  the  state, 
created  this  also.  When  he  entered  the  notwithstanding  the  prodigality  of  the 
ministry  of  the  marine,  the  navy  consisted  king,  and  rendered  it  flourishing,  notwith- 
of  a  few  old  vessels,  which  Mazarin  had  standing  the  burdens  of  numerous  armies 
permitted  to  rot  in  the  harbors,  Colbert  and  expenmve  wars.  He  was  forced  to 
at  fiist  purchased  vessels  in  foreign  coun-  have  recourse  to  measures  which  he  de- 
tries,  but  soon  had  them  built  in  France,  sired  to  see  abolished  forever;  and  he  pre- 
The  ports  of  Brest,  Toulon  and  Rochefort  dieted  to  the  president,  who  recommended 
were  repaired ;  those  of  Dunkirk  and  Ha-  a  loan,  "  You  open  a  wound  which  our 
vre  were  fortified.  Naval  schools  were  grandchildren  will  not  see  healed."  As  soon 
established,  and  order  was  introduced  into  us  peace  permitted  him  to  breathe  more 
all  branches  of  the  maiitie.  In  1672,  &eely,heretumedtohisownpiinclpleB,and 
France  had  60  vessels  of  the  line,  and  40  corrected  the  consequences  of  measures 
fiigaies:  in  1681,  victorious  by  land  and  which  he  had  adopted  against  his  own  wilt 
sea,  she  had  198  men-ot^war,  and  166,000  so  rapidly,  that  the  end  of  his  administra- 
seamen.  By  the  advice  of  Colbert,  Louis  tion  was  the  most  splendid  epoch  of  the 
XIV  causedihe  civil  and  criminal  Icgisia-  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Colbert  was  ambi- 
tion to  be  improved,  and  the  arts  and  sci-  tious,  but  honest ;  and,  living  in  a  continual 
ences  encouraged.  Under  the  protection  struggle  with  intrigue  and  jealousy,  enjoy- 
and  in  the  house  of  the  minister  (1663),  ed  no  tranquiDity.  He  died  m  168^  at 
the  academy  of  inscriptions  was  foundeii.  the  age  of  64  years,  exhausted  by  incea- 
Three  years  afterwards,'  he  founded  the  sant  labor,  worn  out  with  anxiety  and 
academy  of  sciences,  and,  in  1671,  the  grief,  remedying,  with  difficulty,  the  pres- 
academy  of  architecture.  The  academy  ent  embarrassments,  and  looking  with  ap- 
of  ptunting  received  a  new  organization,  prehension  to  the  fiiture.  The  people  of 
The  French  academy  in  Rome  was  estab-  Paris,  imbittered  by  new  taxes  on  provis- 
Uslied.  He  enlarged  the  royal  library,  and  ions,  disturbed  his  funeral,  and  threatened 
the  garden  of  plants,  and  built  an  olMerva-  violence  to  his  remains ;  but  the  misfor- 
tory,  in  which  he  employed  Huygeiis  and  tunes  which  soon  afterwards  afflicted  the 
Casstui.  He  began  the  mensurations  of  state,  opened  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and 
^e  meridian  in  France,  and  sent  men  of  obliged  them  to  respect  the  memory  of 
sdence  to  Cayenne.  Paris  was  indebted  bim  whom  they  had  unjustly  persecuted. 
to  him  for  numerous  embellishments,  and  Colchester  ;  a  town  in  England,  in 
many  learned  men  in  Europe  received  his  Essex,  on  the  river  Colne  ;  18  miles 
patrona^.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  S.  S.W.Ipswich,  51  N.E.London;  lon.O° 
many  objections  have  been  made  to  this  59'  £. ;  laL  51°  53f  N. ;  population,  14,016. 
great  minister.  The  most  important  is,  It  is  filiated  on  the  north  ^de  of  an  emi- 
Siat  he  promoted  manufitctures  at  the  nence  on  the  Colne,  8  or  9  miles  from  the 
expense  of  agriculture,  and  left  the  peas-  sea.  Vessels  of  100  tons  can  come  up  to 
entry  vrithout  resources.  With  more  jus-  it  It  contains  an  ancient  castle,  and  baa 
tice,  he  is  charged  wiili  having  introduced  been  encircled  by  walla,  now  much  decay- 
an  excess  of  minute  and  vexatious  regula-  ed.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 
tjonsintoalibranchesof  (lie  administration,  munufapture.  The  nrincipal  manufacture 
But  Colbert  must  be  judged  with  regard  consists  ofwooUen  cloth,  particularly  baize. 
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Oysters  form  a  considerable  article  of  PennsylvaDia,  and  practised   physic  for 

trade.     It  sends  two  members  to  parlia-  some  years,  when  he  returned  to  England, 

ment;  has  two  weekly  markets,  and  four  and  there  acquired  conaderable  reputation 

annual  f^rs.     It  is  an  ancient  town,  sup-  by  a  paper  on  animal  secretions.     From 

posed  to  be  the  CoUmia  of  the  Romans,  I^ndon  he  went  to  Sc^and,  and  repaired 

and  the  native  place  of  the  empress  Hele-  agmn  to  America,  in  I7I6.    He  settled  a 

oa,  mother  of  Conaiantine.    In  1648,  this  second  time  in  Pennsylvania,  but,  in  171^ 

city  sustained  a  memorable  siege  against  removed  to  New  York.   After  a  residence 

the  forces  of  the  parliament,  and  did  not  ofayear  in  tliiscity,  hewasappointed  the 

Burrender  till  after  it  had  experienced  the  first  smT^or-general  of  the  tads  of  the 

horrors  of  famine.  colony,  and,  at  the  same  time,  master  in 

Colchester,  lord.    (See  Ahbot.)  clianceiy.    In  17S0,  he  obiiuned  a  seat  in 

CoLCHicoM.     The  edcJacma  ouiMmnofc,  the  king's  council,  under  governor  Bur- 

or  meadow  saffron,  is  a  bulbous-rooted  net.    For  some  time  previous  to  this,  he 

plant,  wliich   grows  in  various   parts  of  had  resided  on  a  tract  of  land,  about  nine 

Eiuxipe,  and  ^irfuch,  of  late  years,  has  be-  miles  irom  Newbu^h,  on  Hudson  river, 

come  quite  noted  as  a  remedy  for  that  for  which  he  had  received  a  patent,  where 

bane  of  a  luxurious  life— the  gout.     It  is  a  he  was  exposed,  at  every  moment,  to  the 

very  powerful  remedy,  and  should  never  attacks  of  the  Indians,  the  tiact  being  »tu< 

be  used  without  the  attendance  and  ad-  ated  on  the  fttintier.     In  1T6I,  he  was 

vice  of  a  w^l'^ucated  medical  practilion-  chosen  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Yoit, 

er,  as  its  efiecis  might  othei'wise  be  highly  and  occupied  this  station  during  the  r 

V  believed  to  be  iden-  mainderof  his  life,  being  plac   ' ■' 


tical  with  the  base  of  the  eau  nUdudnale,  at  the  head  ofatfairs  by  the  absence  or  deato 
which  has  been,  for  so  long  a  period,  a  of  several  governors.  During  one  of  those 
celebrated  empirical  remedy  for  the  gout,  periods,  the  paper  intended  to  be  distrib- 
It  is  used  in  various  forms,  either  the  pow-  uted  in  New  Yorii,  under  the  Sritiah 
dered  root,  or  vinegar  or  wine,  in  which  it  stamp-act,  arrived,  and  was  put  under  bis 
has  been  steeped,  or,  which  is  conadered  care,  in  the  fortification  called  fort  Gtorge. 
the  besi,  wine  in  which  the  ftesh  seeds  The  people  assembled  in  multitudes,  mi- 
have  been  steeped.  It  is  also  used  tvith  der  sevetul  leaders,  and  determined  to 
benefit  in  many  cases  of  rheumatic  aflec-  cause  the  paper  to  be  delivered  up  and 
tions,  which  often  so  much  resemble  the  destroyed.  But,  though  tlie  fort  was  de- 
gout,  clared  untenable  by  the  engineers,  and  the 

CoiCHis ;  a  fertile  cwuntty  on  the  Black  people  threatened  to  massacre  him.  Col- 
sea,  now  JtEngrdia  and  Gurid,  on  the  den  defended  his  trust,  and  finally  succeed- 
Bione  {PhatU  of  the  ancients).  The  ex-  ed  in  securing  it  on  board  of  a  British 
pedition  of  the  Argonauts  first  made  the  man-of-war,  then  lying  in  the  port  The 
Greeks  acquainted  with  this  countiy,  the  populace  burned  him  in  effigy,  and  de- 
original  population  of  which,  according  to  stroyed  his  carnages,  in  his  sight.  After 
tradition,  was  derived  from  Egypt.  The  the  return  of  governor  Tryon,  in  1775,  he 
people  were  celebrated  for  frugality  and  retired  to  a  seat  on  Long  Island,  where 
industry.  Strabo  and  others  tell  us  that  he  died,  Sept  28, 1776,  in  llje  89th  year  of 
the  inhabitants  used  to  place  fleeces  in  the  his  age,  a  few  hours  before  nearly  one 
Streams,  in  order  to  intercept  the  particles  fourth  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  was 
of  gold  brought  down  from  the  mounliuns  reduced  to  ashes. — ifir,  Colden's  produc- 
by  the  water.     [See  ^rgoriauts,]  tions  were  numerous,  consisting  of  botau- 

CoLcoTHAR  (also  Called  croeug  martia,  ical  and  medical  essays.    Among  them  is 

and    rouge   crAnglelem)   is    an    impure,  a  treatise,  showing  the  causes,  and  point- 

browniah-red  oxide  of  iron,  which  remains  ing  out  the  rememes,  of  the  yellow  fever, 

after  the  distillation  of  the  acid  &om  tlie  which,  about  the  year  1743,  desolated  New 

sulphate  of  iron.    It  forms  a  durable  color,  Yorii.     He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the 

but  is  most  used  by  artists,  in  polishing  prevalent  diseases  of  tlie  climate,  and  ». 

glass  and  metals.  history  of  the  five  Indian  nations.    But 

CoLB.     (See  Coiarrft.)  the  work  which  cost  hitn  most  time  ana 

CoLD£H,  Cadwallader,  was  the  son  of  labor,   was  one   published,  at    first,  un- 

the  revel  end  Alexander  Golden,  of  Dunse,  der  the  title  of  the  Cause  of  Gravitation, 

in  Scotland,  and  was  bom  Feb.  17, 1688.  but  which,  being  afterwards  much  enjarg- 

After  smdying  at  the  universiQ'  of  Edin-  ed,  appeared  in  1751,  with  the  title  of  the 

burgh,  he  devoted  himself  to  medicine  Principles  of  Action  in  Matter,  to  wlucU 

and  mathematics,  in  which  he  made  great  is  annexed  a  Treatise  on  FliiTiions.     H^ 

proficiency.     In   1708,  he  emigrated  to  corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  din 
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tinguished  characWffi  of  the  day,  among  ried.   Coleridge  took  up  his  abode  in  Neth- 

whom  were  Liiin«U9,  Gronoviua,  the  earl  er-Stowey,  near  Bridgewater,  where   he 

of  Macclesfield,  doctor  Franklin,  &c.    Mr.  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  poet  Words- 

Colden  always  took  great  delight  in  the  worth.     Having  no  fixed  support,  he  suf- 

study  of  botany.     His  descriptions  of  be-  fered  some  pecuniary  embarrassments,  but 

tween  three  ajid  four  hundred  American  was  fortunately  relieved  by  the  celebrated 

Slants  were  published  in  the  .4efo  Upsa-  Messrs.  Wed gewood,  who  enabled  him  to 
eiwiir.  He  paid  attention  also  to  ihe  cli-  complete  his  sludiea  ia  Germany.  He 
mace,  and  left  a  long  course  of  diuma!  ob-  learned  Gennanin  Eatzeburg,  His  Bio- 
servations  on  the  thermometer,  barometer  graphaa  lAtervria  (London,  1817,  2  vols.) 
and  winds.  ^vea  some  account  of  his  residence  ia 
Coi.Eit.iDGE, SamuelTaylor;  aoEnglish  Germany.  Among  other  things,  it  con- 
poet,  bom  in  1773,  at  Otteiy  St.  Mary,  tains  some  remarks  on  Eheliiig,  and  an 
in  Devonshire,  where  his  father,  who  account  of  a  conversation  with  Klop- 
had  a  numerous  femily,  was  a  clei^yman.  slock  (2d  voL,  pa^  337—353),  in  which 
Bytheinfluence  offiiendB,Coleridge,who  the  latter  pves  his  opinion  of  Leesing, 
Was  the  youngest  son,  was  admitted  into  Golhe,  Wieland,  Kolzebue  and  others. 
the  Blue-coat  school,  as  it  is  called,  Christ's  Coleridge  then  went  by  the  way  of  Han- 
hospital,  London,  a  well-known  charitable  over  to  Gottingen,  where  he  attended  the 
■"-• ' —      Here  he  received  an  excellent  lectures  of  Blumenbach   and   Eichhom. 


education,  and  distinguished  himself,  even  After  his  return,  he  wrote  the  leading  arti- 

then,  by  uncommon  talents  and  by  his  ec-  cles  for  the  Morning  Post,  translated  some 

centricities, '  In  his  19th  year,  he  entered  dramas  of  Schiller,  and  accompanied  ar 

Jesus'  college,   Cambridge.     Poetry  and  Alexander  Ball,  as  secretary,  to  Malta.   He 

metaphysics  were  his  fcvorite  studies.    A  returned  from  thence,  however,  without 

/olunie  of  his  poetical  attempts  appeared  having  oblmned  any  permanent  situation. 

in  1794,  and  excited  great  cxriectationB,  He  lives,  at  present,  in  private,  and  seems 

which  he  has  but  partially  satisfied,  owing  to  suffer  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  literaij 

to  his  Inrincible  indolence  and  fickleness,  life,  agiunst  which  he  warns  others  in  hia 

In  the  same  year  appeared  hia  Fall  of  biography.     He  gives  Icccurea,  which  re- 

Kobespierre,  a  historical  drama,  which  was  ward  him  but  poorly,  though  his  talents 

well  received.    He  did  not  escape  the  en-  are  universally  acknowledged.    The  Lon- 

thusfasm  for  Uberty  and  equably,  which  don  booksellers,  t^  whom  his  labors  would 

then  prevailed.     At  Oxford,  he  met  with  be  well  received,  complain  that  he  cannot 

congenial  spirits  in  ihe  poet  Southey,  since  confine  himself  to  any  regular  work.    His 

so  celebrated,  and  Robert  LoyelL    The  Christabel  has  fine  passageB,and  wasvery 

three  young  enthuaasts  Icil  the  academi-  highly  praised  by  lord  ^ron.    The  mis- 

cal  h^ls  with  the  view  of  reforming  the  cellaneous  essays,  Which  he  published  un- 

Eililjcal  world.    They  agreed  to  be^n  in  der  the  title  of  the  FHend,  are  his  most 

riatol.    Coleridge  dehvered  lectiffes  on  popular  productions.     He  contributes  to 

the  approaching  happiness  of  the  human  the  En^chptBfKa  Mttn^liUena.    A  list  of 

race  by  means  of  republicanism,  with  un-  his  works  islo  be  found  m  the  Biographical 

bounded  applause  from  many  enthusiastio  Dictionary  of  the  living  Authors  of  Great 

young  people.     C(mcwnes  ad  Papviian,  or  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  likeness  (with 

Addresses  to  the  People,  and  a  Protest  al>iographicalnotice)in  the  New  Monthly 

against  certain  bills  then  pending,  for  sup-  Magazine   of  April,   1819.     Coleridge  ia 

preadng  seditious  meetings,  also  excited  a  considered,  among  his  countrymen,  as  a 

great  sensation  in  Bristol.    In  other  cities,  wild  and  eccentric  genius.    For  German 

be  was  less  successfol,  and  his  journal,  titeratuie  he    has    a    great    predilection. 

the  Watchman,  attracted  but  httle  notice.  Schiller  and  (Jothe  are  nis  favorites.     He 

He  was  mdemnified  by  the  success  of  a  is  also  well  acqumiited  with  German  criti- 

Hecond  volume  of  poems,  which   passed  cism,  and  seems  to  belong  to  the  school  of 

through  several  editions.    Despairing  of  the  Schlcgels.     Ho  has  an   antipathy  to 

the  reform  of  the  old  world,  the  young  French  literature  almost  amounting  to  a 

preachers  of  liberty  took  the  resolution  of  passion. 

carrying  their  theory  into  execution  in  the  Colibri,    (See  Humming-BtTd.] 

new,  by  the  foundation  of  a  slate,  which  Colic  (from  «aAo*,  colon,  the  name  of 

sliould  bear  Ihe  name  of  Pojilwocraq;.     It  one  of  the  intestines).    The  appellation 

was  a  great  jrfty  that  this  project  was  bro-  of  colic  is  commonly  pvea  to  all  pains  in 

ken  off  by  their  acquaintance  with  three  the    abdomen,    almost    indiscrimmately ; 

beautiful  aistera,  of  the  twune  of  Fricker,  but,  from  the  different  causes  and  circum- 

vhom  Coleridge,  Southey  and  Lovell  mar-  stances  of  this  disorder,  it  ia  difierently 
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denominated.    When  the  pain  is  ac  yim-  their  office ;  and  in  this  miserable  state  of 

panied  with  a  vomiting  of  bile,  or  with  existence,  the  patient  lingers   out  many 

olistinate  coBtiveness,  it  h  called  a  bUwa  wretched  years. 

colic;  ifjtalus  causes  tlie  pain,  that  is,  if  Coi.iGni,Gaspard  de,  admiral  of  France, 
attended  with  temporary  distention,  re-  bom  in  1516,at  Chaiillon-sur-Loin,  distin- 
lieved  by  the  discharge  of  wind,  it  takes  guished  taimeelf,  under  Francis  I,,  in  the 
the  name  ofjlatident  or  lo^^  colic;  when  battle  of  Cerisoles,  and  under  Hennf  IL, 
accompanied  vritb  heat  and  mflammation,  who  made  him  colonel-general  of  the 
it  takea  the  name  of  m^ommafoiy  coUc,  m-  French  infantry,  and,  in  1553,  admiral  of 
euimHa.  When  this  disease  arises  to  a  France.  He  was  distinguished  for  valor 
violent  height,  and  is  attended  with  obsti-  in  battle,  for  strict  discipline,  and  for  his 
nate  costiveness,  and  an  evacuation  of  fte-  conquests  over  the  Spaniards,  in  particular 
ces  by  the  mouth,  it  is  called  passio  Uiaca,  for  his  defence  of  St.  Quentin.  When 
OTUiac passion.  Doctor  Culien  enumerates  St  Quentin  was  taken  by  storm,  the  ad- 
seven  species  of  colic.  One  of  the  most  miral  was  made  prisoner.  After  the  death 
important  is  the  col^a  picbmum.  This  is  of  Henry  II,  the  mtrigues  of  Catharine  de' 
cjUled,fromtheptaceBWhereitisendcmial,  Medici  induced  him  to  place  himself  at 
the  Poieloa,  the  Surinam,  the  Devonshirt  the  head  of  the  Calvinisis  ^wnst  the 
coKc ;  from  its  victims,  the  plwaberi'  and  Guises.  He  formed  so  [wwerfijl  a  party, 
the  pmnt^s'  cdic ;  from  its  symptoms,  the  that  the  Catholic  rehgion  in  Prance  seem- 
dry  bdlv-ache,  die  neraaua  and  spasmodk  ed  to  be  in  danger,  Condi  was  more  am- 
eoKc,  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  poison  bitious,  enterprising,  active ;  Coligny  more 
of  lead,  and  this  is  undoulMedly  the  cause,  considerate,  prudent,  and  more  lit  to  ba 
when  it  occurs  to  glaziers,  painters,  and  the  leader  of  a  party ;  equally  nnfortunaJe 
those  employed  in  lead  works ;  but,  though  in  war  with  Condi,  but  skilled  in  remedy- 
this  is  one,  it  is  by  no  means  the  on^  ing  even  what  appeared  irretrievable  losses, 
cause.  In  Devonshire,  it  certainly  more  and  more  lo  be  feared  after  a  defeat  than 
often  arises  from  the  early  cider,  made  of  his  enemies  after  a  victory,  he  was,  be- 
haisb,  unripe  fruit,  and  in  the  West  Indies  sides,  endowed  with  virtues,  which  he 
fi-om  new  mm.  The  characteristics  of  jn^ctised  as  far  as  party  spirit  and  the 
this  disease  are,  obstinate  costiveness,  with  violence  of  the  limes  permitted  him.  The 
a  vomiting  of  an  acrid  or  poiraceous  bile,  first  battle  between  the  Huguenots  and 
pains  about  the  region  ofthe  navel,  shoot-  Catholics  (1563,  at  Dreux)  was  lost  by  the 
ing  from  thence  to  each  side  with  exces-  admnai,  but  he  saved  his  army.  When 
sive  violence,  strong  convulave  spasms  in  the  duke  of  Guise  was  murdraed  at  the 
the  intestines,  and  a  tendency  to  a  paralysis  siege  of  Orleans,  he  was  accused  of  being 
of  the  extremities.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  author  of  ftie  murder,  but  he  cleared 
long-continued  costiveness ;  by  an  accu-  himself  by  an  oath ;  it  was  unnecessary, 
muMon  of  acrid  bile;  by  cold  applied  thenohlenessofhisspiritraisinghimabove 
either  to  the  extremities,  or  to  the  belly  susmcion.  The  civd  war  recommenced 
itself ;  by  a  free  use  of  unripe  fruits,  and  with  increased  fury,  in  1567.     Coligny  and 

K'  great  irregulMity  in  the  mode  of  Uvjng.  Condi  encountered  the  constable  Mont- 
om  its  occurring  frequently  in  Devon-  niorency  at  St.  Denis.  This  indecisive 
shire,  and  other  cider  countries,  it  has  been  action  was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Jar- 
suppoaed  to  arise  from  an  impregnation  of  nac  {in  1569),  which  was  felal  to  the  Cal- 
leacf  received  into  the  stomach;  but  this  vinists.  Condi  fell,  and  the  whole  burden 
seems  to  he  a  mistake,  as  it  is  a  very  prev-  of  conmiand  devolved  on  Coligny.  He 
alent  disease  in  the  West  Indies  likewise,  alone  sustained  his  party,  and  was  beaten 
where  no  cider  is  made,  and  where  there  again  at  Moncontour,  without,  however, 
is  only  a  very  small  quantify  of  lead  in  the  losing  his  courage.  An  advantageous 
mills  employed  to  extract  the  juice  ftT>m  peace  seemingly  put  a  stop  to  this  contest 
liie  sugar-canes.  One  or  other  of  the  (1570).  Coligny  appeared  at  court,  and 
causes  just  enumerated  may  justly  be  said  was,  with  his  adherents,  loaded  with  fe- 
always  to  pve  rise  to  this  species  of  coMc.  vors.  Charles  IX  gave  him  100,000  finncs 
Tlie  drybelly-acheisalweysattended  with  as  an  indemniftcation  for  his  injuries,  to- 
some  degree  of  danger,  which  is  in  pro-  gellier  with  a  seat  in  the  council.  From  all 
portion  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  sides  he  was  warned  not  to  trust  to  tliisa 
and  the  duration  of  the  disease.  Even  caresses.  As  the  admiral  vras  leaving  the 
when  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  it  is  too  apt  Louvre,  Aug.  22, 1572,  his  ri^t  hand  and 
to  terminate  in  palsy,  and  to  leave  behind  left  arm  were  wounded  by  a  shot  Irom  a 
It  contractions  of  the  hands  and  feel,  with  window.  A  certain  Maurenel  had  fired 
au  inability  in  their  muscles  to  perform  at  liim  front  a  builiUug  belonging  to  the 
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monastery  of  St.  Germiun  I'Aiixerrols,  ac-  tion  of  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  and,  in  later 

cording  to  tlie  plan  of  Catharine  de' Med-  times,  some  other  palaces  were  erected 

iei,  probably  wiih  the  knowledge  of  the  from  its  fiagments.     At  present,  care  is 

duke   of   Guise.      Charles    testified    the  taken  not  to  touch  the  ruins  of  the  Coli- 

deepest  sorrow,  caused  search  to  be  made  seum,  but  it  is  gradually  crumbling  away 

for  the  assassin,  and  said  to  Coiigay,  "My  of  itself,  and  in  a  few  centuries,  perhaps, 

father,  you  have  the  wounds,  but  I  the  nothing  more  may  be  seen  of  its  upper 

pain."    This  he  said  at  a  moment  when  part;  the  lower  part,  however,  will  last 

ihe  massacre  of  the  Protestants  was  al-  for  ever.     The  enclosures  in  which  the 

ready  prepared.    The  slaughter  began  on  wild  animals  were  kept  are  still  standing, 

the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Aug.  34,  and  remind  us  of  the  limes  when  their 

1572,      (See  BmHuiamaii's  Day,   Smtd.)  builders  were  devoured  by  the  beasts,  to 

The  duke  of  Gui«e  hastened  wirfi  a  nu-  gratify  the   savage  taste   of  the  people, 

merous  suite  to  the  house  of  the  admiral.  Benedict  XIV  caused  a  cross  to  be  erect- 

A  certain  Behme,  or  Besme,  at  cheir  head,  ed  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  where,  every 

entered  with  his  drawn  sword  into  the  Sunday  afternoon,  Catholic  worship  is  pep- 

chan^er  of  the  old  man,  who,  sitting  in  formed.    A  hermit  resides  in  these  vast 

an  easy  chair,  said,  with  a  calm  mien,  ruins.    The  Coliseum  received  its  name 

to  their  leader,   "  Young  man,  my  gray  from  the  colossal  statue  of  Nero,  which 

hairs    ought  to  command    thy   respect;  was  placed  in  it.     There  is  in  Rome   a 

hut    do    as    thou  pleasest ;    mou   canst  model  of  the  Coliseum,  as  it  was  when 

shorten  my  life  but  a  few  days;"  upon  complete,  on  a  pretty  large  scale.    The 

which  the  wretch  piercfld  him  with  sev-  traveller,  after  having  viewed  this  immense 

eral  stabs,  and  threw  the  body  out  of  building  by  day  light,  should   return  to 

the  vrindow  into  the  court-yard.     The  pizeagain  bylhe  light  of  themoon, when 

corpse  was  given  up  for  three  days  to  the  its   grandeur  is   r^ly   amazing. — Very 

fijry  of  the  people,  and  finally  was  hung  recentiy,  an   enormous  structure,   called 

up  by  the  feet  on  a  gibbet,at  Montfaueon.  Coliaeitm,  has   been   erected  in  Regent's 

Montmorency,  a  coufin  of  Coligriy,  caused  park,  London,  chiefly  by  a  Mr.  Homer. 

it  to  be  taken  down,  and  had  it  secretly  It   is  divided  into  ttu-ee  parts — the  pano- 

buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  castJe  of  Chan-  rama,  or  grand  view  of  London,  of  which 

tilly.    An  Italian  canied  the  head  to  Calh-  many  points  of  view  are  afforded  by  the 

arine,  who  ordered  it  to  be  embalmed  and  ascent  of  a  winding  staircase  (for  people 

sent  to  Eome.  who  do  not  want  the  trouble  of  vralking 

Cot.iN,  also  CoLLtN ;  a  town  in  Bohe-  up,  en  ascending  room  is  provided) ;  the 

mja,  with   4400  inhabitants,   11  leagues  suites  of  rooms  for  subscribers,  and  the 

fi^m  Prague,  famous  on  account  of  the  conservatory  with  greenhouses  and  fairy 

battle  which  Frederic  the  Great  lost  here,  creations.    The  whole  shows  great  inge- 

June  18, 1757,  the  first  which  he  lost  in  nuity,  apphed  to  objects  of  comparatively 

the  seven  years'  war.    Cohn  is  also  known  little  importance, 

ibr  the  precious  stones  found  there.  Collateral  Relations  (conofertdw); 

Cohseum;  a  pgantic  ruin  in  Rome,  descendants  of  brothers  or  sisters,  or  the 
This  building,  which  was  1612  feet  in  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  ascending  lines, 
circumference,  and  contained  80  arcades,  In  politics,  collateral  lines  have  often 
was  the  greater  amphitheatre  which  Ro-  played  an  important  part ;  and  great  jeal- 
nian  magnificence  ever  erected.  It  was  ousies  have  frequently  existed  between 
built  by  Vespasian,  and  is  said  to  have  the  collateral  lines  of  a  ruling  family. 
been  erected  in  one  year  by  the  compul-  Coliation  is  the  comjjarison  of  manu- 
Bory  labor  of  13,000  Jews  and  Christians,  scripts,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  read- 
Authors  rank  it  above  the  pyramids  of  ing  of  an  author.  This  is  often  a  very 
Bgypt,  and  other  wonderful  works  of  the  important  operation,  as  manuscripts  were 
ancient  world.  It  is  said  to  have  held  freqiienUy  made  by  people  who  did  not 
about  110,000  spectators,  of  whom  above  understand  what  tliey  wrote,  or  wrote  very 
90,000  were  seated.  For  the  greater  part,  carelessly.  Among  the  modems,  the  Gor- 
it  consists  of  trtwertino,  and  has  three  rows  mans  have  done  most  in  collation ;  for  in- 
of  columna,oneabove  theother;  tiie  low-  stance,  Emanuel  Bokker,  of  Berlin,  for 
est  is  the  Doric, the  second,  the  Ionic,  and  Plato;  Niebuhr  and  Bluhme,for  various 
the  lughest,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Dovm  authors  in  the  libraries  of  Italy ;  G.  H. 
to  the  13th  century,  this  monument  of  an-  Pertz,  in  regard  to  manuscripts  relating  to 
eieiit  grandeur  remained  almost  uninjured;  the  early  history  of  Germany,  in  the  Ital- 
ailerwards  pope  Paul  II  took  all  the  stones  ian  and  German  libraries. 
from  it  which  were  used  for  the  construe-  Cou-b,  Charles ;  a  dramatic  poet,  bom 
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in  1709,  at  Paris.  His  early  connexion  glass.  The  presidenl  of  such  a  college 
wiih  Husiienier,  Gallet  and  Pannard,  (master,  urarden,  rector)  forms,  with  the 
wrilere  of  Anacreontic  songs  and  vaude-  other  members  of  the  govertimem,  the 
viUea,  instilled  into  him  the  same  iucllna-  teachers  and  students,  a  cotporation  inde- 
tion  for  pleasure,  the  same  gay  philosophy,  pendent  of  the  other  colleges,  as  well  as 
Dramatic  poetiy  be  loved  from  his  earliest  of  the  university.  Graduates,  maintained 
youth.  Some  of  his  pieces  are  still  found  hy  the  endowments  of  particular  ibund- 
in  the  JUpedoire  da  TMoire  fhmgais.  He  ers,  are  rolled  feUmos  (in  Latin,  soci^ 
paints  freely,  nay,  boldly,  the  manners  of  There  are  other  classes  aio  supported  in 
his  time.  He  died  in  1783.  In  1807  ap-  part  by  the  funds  of  the  colleges,  and 
peared  his  posthumous  work,  /oumof  His-  called  jwrf-mojiei-s  and  scholars,  aM/iiion- 
Un-iqiu,  givmg  an  account  of  interesting  trs  or  stipendiaries  and  aemUors  (young 
events  in  the  history  of  literature  from  men  who  wait  on  the  others  at  table,  and 
1748  to  1773,  in  3  vols.  have  board  and  instruction  gratis  during 
Coijj;oE  (Latin,  coH^wm) ;  in  its  pri-  four  years).  Many  colleges  have  also 
mary  sense,  a  collection  or  assembly.  In  chaplains,  choristers,  clerks  or  sextons, 
a  general  sense,  a  collection  or  society  of  and  a  great  number  of  servants.  The 
laen  invested  with  certiun  powers  and  president  and  the  officere  administer  the 
rights,  performing  certain  duties,  or  en-  college  according  to  the  statutes  of  the 
gaged  in  some  common  employment  or  foundation.  The  vi»tor,  who  is  a  bishop 
pursuiL  Among  the  Romans,  three  were  or  lord,  named  by  the  founder,  decides  in 
required  to  make  a  college  [trtt  fadunt  contested  cases.  The  imder-graduatea 
coKej^um). — In  a  particuliu'  sense,  coii^  are  subjected  lo  a  severe  disciphne.  They 
signifies  an  assembly  for  a  political  or  ec-  are  obliged  to  go  every  day  to  the  chapel, 
clesiastical  purpose.  There  were  several  and  are  not  allowed  to  sleep  out  of  the 
such  at  Rome,  e.  g.,  cdlesium  ponij^cum,  college.  Whoever  wishes  for  a  degree, 
augnnttn,  seplemvirontm.  Sic.  In  modem  must  be  presented  to  the  university,  as  a 
times,  we  have  the  college  of  electors,  or  candiikite,  by  a  dean.  The  fellows  at  the 
their  deputies,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon ;  so,  universities  keep  their  fellowships  for  life, 
also,  the  college  of  princes  or  their  depu-  unless  they  marry  or  inherit  estates  which 
ties,  the  college  of  cities  or  deputies  of  the  afford  a  greater  revenue.  They  are  Sue- 
imperial  cities,  the  college  of  cardinals,  or  cessively  promoted,  so  that  their  income 
sacred  college.  Li  Russia,  this  denomi-  amounts  to  from  £30  to  £150,  and  more, 
tiadoa  is  given  to  councils  of  state,  courts  annually.  From  them  the  parishes  are 
or  assembhes  intrusted  with  the  adminis-  supphed,  in  which  case  they  commonly 
tration  of  the  government,  and  called  im-  lose  their  fellowships.  Oxford  has  19 
serial  coU^ra.— In  Great  Britjun  and  the  colleges,  and  6  halls,  or  mere  boarding- 
U.  States,  a  society  of  physicians  is  called  places,  which  have  no  funds,  and  conse- 
a  college.  So,  also,  there  are  colleges  of  quently  no  fellows,  where  every  student 
surgeons,  a  college  of  philosophy,  a  col-  lives  at  his  own  expense.  (The  dining- 
lege  of  heralds,  &c.  Colleges  of  these  rooms  of  the  colleges  are  also  called  ftalb.J 
kinds  are  usually  incorporated  or  esta'i-  In  Cambridge,  there  are  12  colleges  and  4 
lished  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  halls,  which  are  all  provided  with  funds. 
This  name  is  also  pven  to  a  society  of  Most  of  the  coUwes  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
(•eraons  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  Ijtera-  bridge  have,  besides  their  dependent  mera- 
Bire,  including  the  officers  and  students,  hers,  that  is,  those  who  are  supported  from 
The  English  literary  colleges  are  academ-  the  college  funds,  independent  ones,  who 
ical  establishments,  endowed  with  reve-  live  at  their  own  expense,  but  are  subject- 
nuea,  whose  fellows,^  students  and  tutors  ed  to  most  of  the  college  laws :  they  are 
live  together  under  a  head,  in  particular  called,  according  to  their  rank  and  the 
buildings,  in  a  monastic  way.  The  build-  sum  they  pay  for  board,  luMeinaijfdlow- 
ings  form  quadrangles  connected  with  commorKra  and  comawfiurs.  The  sctiool  at 
gardens  and  grounds.  The  more  ancient  £lon  has  also  a  college,  consisting  of  a 
establishments,  fonnerly  monasteries,  de-  provost,  7  fellows  and  70  bc^s,  who  are 
rive  their  orifpn  from  the  13lh  and  Hth  called  c^Ugers.  The  fellows  of  Eton 
centuries.  The  college  of  Christ^church  have  a  right  to  many,  and  to  hold  a  living 
(Oxford)  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Hen-  besides  their  fellovrahip.  They  are  also 
ry  VIII,  by  cardinal  Wolsey.  The  col-  conadered  as  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
leges  are  distinguished  for  their  old  Gothic  They  and  the  provost  are  the  directors  of 
architecture,  and  for  collections  in  differ-  the  whole,  manage  the  property  of  the 
ent  branches  of  science  and  of  art.  They  college,  fill  the  Lvings  and  fellowships 
iu<e  also  adiiured  for  their  tine  paintings  on  connected  with  the  institution,  and  choose 
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the  teachers.  Of  the  coliegere  in  Eton,  (f|.  v.)  Louis  XVin  established  in  thii 
the  best  scholar  in  tlie  highest  class  is  ad-  college  a  chair  of  Tartar-Mantchou  ana 
niitted  into  tha  first  vacant  place  of  King's  Chinese  languages,  and  one  of  the  San- 
college  at  Cambridge  as  a  scholw,  aSd  sent.  31  professors,  among  whom  there 
then  becomes,  in  riiree  years,  a  fellow,  are  always  some  of  the  most  distingidsbed 
L  e.,  is  provided  for  during  lif&  (See  men,  lecture  in  this  college,  publicly  and 
Ackermann's  Ifyloiy  of_  the  CoBeges  of  gratuitously.  Their  lectures  embrace,  be- 
fftiwAesfer,  jEfon,  Westminster,  &c.,  Lon-  sides  the  branches  of  science  generally 
don,  1917,  and  his  Historg  of  Westmimiter  taught  in  universities,  the  TurkisI),  Per- 
Mbt.ij,  and  of  the  CoUeges  of  Oxford  and  sian,  Arabic,  ChaMaic,  Syriae,  Chinese, 
Catiibruigt,  with  copperplates.)  Classical  Sanscrit  and  Tartar-Mantchou  languages. 
Llerature  is  the  chief  object  of  instruction;  Amerkam  C<Mteu.  The  course  of  in- 
hence  the  general  knowledge  which,  in  struction  in  all  the  American  colleges  is 
England,  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  of  completed  in  four  years.  Certain  (jualjfi- 
the  meatest  wealth  possess  of  Grecian  cations  are  demanded  of  candidates  for 
and  Roman  licerafure,  exhibited  in  the  admission,  which  vary,  according  to  the 
frequent  quotations  from  the  classics,  in  regulations  of  the  diflerent  colleges, 
parliament,  which,  in  any  other  country,  These  embrace,  for  admission  to  the 
would  appear  somewhat  pedantic.  The  principal  coUegM,  a  good  knowledge  of 
lectures  on  scientific  subjects  are  meager,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  some  ac- 
compared  witli  those  of  the  continental  quaintance  with  geography,  an  ability  to 
imiversiiics,  and  afford  scarcely  the  neces-  read  the  easier  Latin  authors,  and  some 
saiy  hints  for  private  study.  The  colleges  progress  in  the  study  of  Greek,  The 
Me  less  institutions  for  education  tlian  rules  of  each  college  name  the  authors 
learned  republics  with  an  orderly  grada-  which  the  candidate  shall  have  read,  and 
lion  of  classes,  of  which  one  influences  in  these  he  is  required  to  tuidergo  a  satia- 
the  other,  and  which  are  intimately  con-  fectoty  examination,  to  entitle  him  to  ad- 
necled  with  tiie  spirit  of  the  nation.  (^See  mission.  The  greatest  number  of  pupils 
KiuiersrfiM.)  The  English  universities  are  admitted  at  about  the  age  of  14  years. 
ejiereise  no  small  influence  upon  the  ec-  The  course  of  instruction  varies,  in  many 
clesiastioal  and  pohtieal  estabhsbments  of  respects,  in  the  different  colleges,  but  in 
that  country,  and  have  cenaioly  contrib-  its  piincip^  features,  it  is  the  same  in  all. 
uled  much  to  the  national  disposition  for  This  course  embraces  a  further  study  of 
adhering  steadily,  and  sometimes  obsli-  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  malhe- 
nately,  to  ancient  establishments,  customs  matics,  natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
and  views.  The  old  universities,  there-  practice  in  Enghsh  composition,  moral 
fore,  have  been  (bought,  by  a  large  nijm-  and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  some 
her  of  enljglitened  and  liberal  men,  not  to  treatise  of  natural  law  and  the  law  of  na- 
answer  the  demands  of  the  age.  To  meet  tions.  In  some  colleges,  proviaon  is  made 
these  demands,  they  have  estabUshed  the  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  of  several 
London  university,  (q.  v.)  This  again,  on  modem  languages  ;  but  these  are  not 
the  same  principle  on  which  the  Protest-  unong  the  required  studies.  Someofthe 
ant  reformation  led  to  many  salutary  re-  colleges  have  additional  departments  for 
fbmffl  among  the  Catholics,  induced  an-  instruction  in  medicine,  theology  or  law 
other  party  (the  churchmen)  to  esiabhsh  Harvard  university  embraces  all  three  ol 
in  the  English  metropolis  the  King's  col-  these  departments,  in  which  students  aro 
lege,  (q,  V.)  prepared  for  entering  on  these  several 
In  France,  tliere  are  roya]  colleges  in  professions.  The  number  of  professors 
ail  large  towns,  corresponding  to  wiiat  are  and  teachers  in  the  several  colleges  varies 
called,  in  Germany,  giptataaia.  In  the  according  to  thenumberofpupilsand  the 
small  towns,  the  colleges  are  called  cirf-  funds  of  IhecoUege.  In  Harvard  college, 
ligea  comnamaiix.  These  are  private  es-  there  are  in  the  academical  departments 
tablishments,  ^ded  by  tlie  commune,  and  eight  professors  and  six  tutors  and  other 
auhject  to  the  swvei&onct  of  the  public  teachers  ;  in  the  theological  school,  two 
authorities.  In  Paris,  there  are  five  royal  professors,  in  addition  to  the  professors  in 
(^lieges — college  rmiat  de  Lavis-le-Gnmd,  the  other  departments,  who  assist  in  the 
cd.roy.  de  Htmy  IK,  col.  roy.de  St.  Louia,  inslructions  of  this  scbool ;  in  the  law 
coi.  roy.  de  Bomion,  col.  roi/.  de  CharU-  school,  two  professors,  and  in  the  medical 
naigw.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  coU^  school,  four.  In  Yale  college,  there  are 
royal  de  France,  which  deserves  the  name  five  professors  and  six  tutors,  besides  the 
of  a  university.  It  was  instituted  in  1529,  professors  of  the  theological  and  medical 
by  Francis  I,  at  the  sohcjtauon  of  Budteus.  schools.    In  most  of  the  colleges,  the  offi- 
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1  are  a  president,  from 
lwt>  to  fi>ur  permanent  professors,  and 
from,  two  to  four  tutors — the  tutors  being 
generally  young  men  who  devote  two  or 
ibree  yeais  to  this  service  before  entering 
on  the  practice  of  the  professions  to  which 
£hey  are  doBtined.  From  the  following 
list,  it  will  be  seen  how  many  colleges  in 
tlie  U.  States  were  founded  during  the 
last  ten  years ;  and  for  others  charters 
have  already  been  granted  by  the  legisla- 
tures, as  for  the  Randolph  Macon  college, 
at  Boydton,  iu  Virginia.     The  cause  of 


this  increase  is  undoubtedly  laudable,  as 

it  is  the  same  which  prompts  every  man 
in  the  U.  States  to  acquire  knowledge ; 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  fot^Hen,  iliat  col- 
leges differ  entirely  from  common  schools. 
The  latt«r  may  be  multiplied,  and  there 
can  hardly  be  too  many  of  (hem ;  but  for 
colleges,  the  only  way  to  make  them  truly 
great  is  to  concentrate  in.  a  tew,  great 
stores  of  talent  and  erudition.  In  the  uni' 
versities  of  Europe,  donation  has  been 
added  to  donation,  until  many  of  them 
have  attained  great  magnificence. 


M  1828—9 1  the  mmier  of  Vohimta  in  Oie  CoUege  Libno 


Washineton, 
Vale, 


Hampden  Sidnev, 

William  and  Wwy, 

Washinglon, 

University  aS  Nonh  Carolina 

Univetsity  of  Souih  Carolina. 

Cliarlesion, 

Univ.  Geo.,  or  Franklin  Coll. 

Univeraiiv  of  Nashville, 

East  Tennessee, 

Greenvifle  College, 
University  of  OKo, 
Miami  University 
•  IVansylvaoia  Universty, 
Western  Reserve  College, 
Bloominglon  College, 


Bnmswiek,  Maine. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
WLIIiaSislown,  Mass. 
Andierst,  Mass. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  1. 
Hartlbrd,  Coon. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  York  cily. 
Scheneolady,  N.  Y. 
Clinton,  N.  V. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Piiiladelphia,  Peon. 
Canonsburg,  Pena. 
Carlisle,  Penn. 
Washington,  Ponn. 
Pittsburg,  Penn. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
KnoKviile,  Tenn. 

Athens,  Ohio. 
Oiford,  Ohio. 
Leiingion,  Ky. 
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■e  particulars,  see  the  places  where  the  colleges  are  established. 
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320  COLLEGE-€OLLINGWOOD. 

CoLLESE,  Electoral.  (See  EUcHm.)  Coli-ht,  Mattheus  von,  brother  of  the 
CoLLECE  OF  Civilians  ;commoniy  call-  preceding,  in  1808,  became  professor  of 
pd  Dodor'a  Commons,  founded  by  doctor  reslheticB  and  philosophy  at  Cracow.  In 
Harvey,  dean  of  Ihe  arches,  for  the  pro-  1815,  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  the  duke 
fessoisof  the  civil  law  residing  in  the  city  of  Reichstadt  (son  of  Napoleon).  Uedied 
of  London.  The  judges  of  the  arches,  in  1824,  As  a  dramatic  poet,  he  ranks  be- 
admirttlty,  and  prerogative  courts,  with  low  hia  brother.  In  1813,  he  was  editor 
several  other  eminent  civilians,  common-  of  the  Literaar  Gazette  of  Vienna,  and,  in 
iy  reside  here.  To  this  college  belong  34  1818,  of  the  Vienna  Annals  of  Literature 
proctors,  who  make  themselves  parties  for  ( fRener  JahrbUcher  der  LMerciur). 
their  clients,  manage  their  causes,  pve  Coti-iN  d'Harleville,  Jean  Frwi^is, 
hcenses  for  marriages,  &c  In  the  com-  bom  17.W,  at  Maintenon,  near  Chartres, 
mon  hall  of  Doctor's  Commons  are  held  abandoned  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
several  couits,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  enriched  the  French  stage  with  characler- 
the  civil  law,  perdcuiarly  the  high  court  pieces,  as  Ulneonslrml,  1,'O^imiate,  Les 
of  admiralty,  me  court  of  delegates,  the  Chdltaux  en  Etpa^n^  Mmneur  de  One 
arches  court  of  Canterbury,  and  the  pre-  daaia  ion  pelil  Casta,  Les  .Srtisles.  In  hm 
rogative  court  of  Canterbury,  whoseterms  earliest  piect^  he  wrote  by  rule,  but  sub- 
for  sitting  are  much  like  those  at  West-  sequenily  followed  the  bent  of  his  own 
minster,  every  one  of  them  holding  sever-  pnius.  In  his  best  piece,  the  Vieux  CHi' 
al  court-days,  most  of  them  fixed  and  Eoioire,  he  returned,  however,  to  the  estab- 
known  by  preceding  holydays,  and  the  lished  principles  of  the  French  theatre, 
rest  appointed  at  the  judge's  pleasure.  In  general,  his  comedies  are  blamed  an 
CoLLEQiAL  SrsTEM,  in  ecclesiastical  deficient  in  humor,  and  his  comic  charac- 
law  (see  Church).  In  politiis,  it  is  oppos-  teis  as  wanting  in  individual  traits,  la 
ed  to  buretaaracy  (see  Burtau),  and  signi-  his  allegorical  poem,  Metpomine  el  TVialie, 
fles  that  system  of  government  in  which  we  find  natural  ease  combined  vrith  sen- 
the  members  of  each  department  of  gov-  tunental  philosojjhy,  but  often  prosaic 
emment  have  all  a  voice  in  the  decis-  verses.  He  died  in  1806. 
ion  of  measures,  so  that  each  branch  of  Collibowood,  Cuthbert,  first  baron;  a 
government  is  carried  on  by  a  colkgivm,  native  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  bom  in 
not  by  a  single  president.  This  system  1743,  and  educated  at  the  same  school 
has  both  great  advantages  and  disadvan-  wth  lord-chancellor  Eldon,  under  Mr. 
(ages,  Moises.  He  entered  the  royal  navy  in 
CoLLEHiANTs.  (See  Rhdnberghers.)  1761,  and,  m  the  action  of  June  1, 1794, 
CoLLiFLowER.  (See  Cabbage.)  was  flag-capt^n  on  board  the  Prince,  com- 
CoLLiN,  Henry  Joseph  von,  bom  at  Vi-  manded  by  admiral  Bowyer.  In  1737,  he 
enna  in  1773,  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  commanded  the  Excellent  during  the  bat- 
He  rose,  by  degrees,  to  an  important  place  tie  of  cape  SL  Vincent,  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
in  the  financial  department  of  the  Austri-  niary  m  that  year,  and  having,  in  1799, 
an  government.  He  sacrificed  his  feeble  been  made  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  was 
heJth,  and  even  his  fevorite  inclination  promoted,  in  1801,  to  the  red.  In  1804, 
for  poetry,  to  the  duties  of  his  ofiice,  in  being  then  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  he 
which  he  labored  with  an  assiduity  that  assisted  in  the  blockade  of  Brest  har- 
at  length  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  bor;  but  his  most  distinguished  service 
of  a  nervous  fever  in  1811.  Having  laid  Vfas  the  part  he  bore  in  the  great  victory 
a  wager  wifli  a  friend  to  write  a  tragedy  of  Trafalgar,  in  which  his  gallant  manner 
within  mx  weeks,  he  produced  his  first  of  brinpng  his  ship  into  action,  and  the 
drama,  JWuiiM,  the  plan  of  which  he  had  skill  and  resolution  with  which  he  fought 
arranged  before.  It  was  followed  by  Co-  her,  excited  the  personal  admiration  of 
riotamis,  Pdgxaui,  Balbea,  Bianca  deUa  Nelson  himself,  upon  whose  lamented  fall. 
Porta,  MtBon,Bj:idDU  Horalitr  mid  Cm^  the  command  of  the  fleet  devolved  uj>ou 
tier.  A  selection  of  his  smaller  poems  him  as  the  senior  officer.  In  this  critical 
Bppe,ared  in  Vienna,  after  his  death,  with  situation,  admiral  Collingwood  evinced  a 
fragments  of  his  epic  poem  Rudolf  vim  degree  of  promptitude  and  nautical  skill, 
UAsfna^.  His  works  are  characterized  combined  with  pmdence,  which  tended 
by  a  spirit  nourished  on  the  ancient  clas-  much  to  Ihe  preservation  of  the  captured 
rics,  end  by  a  vigorous  simplicin.  They  vessels,  and  proved  his  judgment  as  a 
are  sometimes,  however,  ratiier  ftigid  and  commander  to  be  not  inferior  to  his  cour- 
fflifi".  They  are  not  very  finished  produc-  age.  For  his  valuable  services  on  this 
tbns.  A  complete  edition  appeared  in  and  other  occasions,  he  was  promoted  to 
Vienna,  1814,  6  vols.  be  vice-aduural  of  the  red,  continued  in 
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liis  command  of  the  fleet,  and  elevated  to  been  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  higher 
a  barony.  His  death  took  place  while  walks  of  poetry.  His  odes,  from  which 
cruising  ofl"  Minorca,  in  tiie  Ville  de  Paris,  he  derives  hia  chief  poetical  fame,  not- 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1810.  His  remains  ■frithsianding  the  disparaging  remarks  of 
Vfere  carried  to  England,  and  deposited  doctor  Johnson,  are  now  ahnost  univer- 
in  St.  Paul's,  near  those  of  his  friend  Nel-  sally  regarded  as  the  first  productions  of 
son.  Collingwood  appears  to  have  been  a  the  kind  in  the  English  language  for  vig- 
model  of  a  naval  officer.  He  was  distin-  or  of  conception,  Imldness  and  variety  of 
guished  for  zeal,  courage,  humanity,  cir-  personiiicauon,  and  genuine  warmth  of 
cumspection,  and  stricmess  of  discipline,  teeling.  The  originality  of  Collins  con- 
Thougii  hardly  any  man  had  more  expe-  eisis,  not  in  hia  sentiment,  but  in  the 
rience  in  the  govenuuent  of  s^iors,  he  was  highly  figurative  garb  in  which  he  clothes 
an  enemy  to  flo^ng.  His  letters  to  his  atetract  ideas,  in  the  felicity  of  his  ex- 
children  are  fufl  of  expeilent  sentiments  presaions,  and  in  his  skill  in  embodying 
and  judicious  advice.  Eveiy  young  navel  ideal  creations.  His  chief  defect  is  an 
officer  should  be  familiar  with  the  Pubhc  occaaonal  myeticism.  His  temperament 
and  Private  Correspondence  of  the  Vice-  was,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the  word, 
Admiral  Collingwood,  with  Memoirs  of  poetical ;  and  had  he  existed  under  hap- 
his  Life  (8vo,  3d  edition,  London,  1838).  pier  circumstances,  and  enjoyed  the  un- 
CoLLtNS,  William,  a  distinguished  poet,  disturbed  exercise  of  his  faculties,  he 
was  bwn  in  1720  or  1721,  at  Chichester,  would  probably  have  surpassed  mcrat,  if 
where  lus  father  was  a  hatter.  He  was  not  all,  of  his  contemporaries,  during  the 
educated  at  Winchester  school  and  at  very  prosaic  jieriod  which  immediately 
Oxford.  While  at  college,  he  wrote  his  followed  the  death  of  Pope. 
Oriental  Eclogue^  which  were  print-  Colloredo;  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
ed  in  1743.  Their  success  was  mod-  fiimilies  in  Austria,  originaily  ficm  Friuli, 
erate,  and,  in  1744,  the  author  went  to  The  members  of  one  brench,  Colloredo 
London  as  a  hterary  adventurer.  In  1746,  Mansfeld,  have  been  ance  1763  princes  of 
he  gave  his  Odes,  Descriptive  and  Alle-  the  empire.  To  the  family  of  Colloredo 
gorical,  to  the  public ;  but  the  sale  did  not  belong,  1.  Fabricius,  bom  1576,  who  vvas 
pay  for  the  printing,  and  the  indignant  sent  as  ambassador  by  Cosmo  II,  of  Med- 
and  sensitive  jioet  burnt  all  the  unsold  ici,  to  the  emoeror  Rodolph  H;  3.  Ro- 
copies.  Yet  among  these  odes  were  many  dolph,  count  Waldsee,  field-marshal  of 
pieces  which  at  present  rank  with  the  the  imperial  armies,  distinguislied  in  the 
finest  lyrics  in  the  language.  Peouniaiy  thiity  years'  war,  particuWly  at  Ltitzen, 
distreasfollowedthisdisMpointmentjand,  and,  ui  1648,  by  the  defence  of  Prague; 
aided  by  the  advance  of  a  few  guineas  3.  Jerome,  bom  1775,  masier-gcnerw  of 
from  tiie  booksellers  for  an  intended  the  ordnajice,  commanded  in  1813  the 
translation  of  the  Poetics  of  Arisiotie,  he  first  division  of  the  army  at  Culm  (q.  v.\ 
was  enabled  to  escape  into  the  country,  died  in  1823,  while  commander-in-chief 
whence  he  found  means  to  pay  a  visit  to  in  Bohemia. 

Ills  uncle,  colonel  Martin,  then  with  the  C01J.OT  dIIereois,  Jean  Marie,  an 
British  army  in  Germany.  The  death  of  actor  without  talents,  and  a  member  of 
diis  relation,  who  iwqueathed  him  a  lega-  the  infamous  muiuciuality  of  Paris,  Aug. 
cy  of  £2000,  raised  him  to  comparative  10  and  SepL  3, 1792,  and  afterwards  of 
affluence;  and  he  immediately  returned  the  national  convention,  was  banished, 
the  -bookseUeis  their  advance,  being  re-  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  to  Cayenne, 
duced,  by  nervous  debility,  to  an  utter  in-  where  he  died  in  1796.  He  proposed  in 
capability  of  any  spedes  of  mental  exer-  the  first  session  of  the  national  cunvention 
tion.  Ori^ally  too  laxly  strung,  disap-  to  abolish  royaJw,  and  to  declare  the  gov- 
pcrintment,  distress  and  irregularity  had  emment  a  republic.  In  Lyons,  he  intro- 
completely  disarranged  his  nervous  sjs  duced  the  shooting  «n  wwwse,  when  the 
tern.  Dreadful  depression  of  spirits  tol  guiUotines,  though,  according  to  the  tech- 
lowed,  for  which  he  bad  no  better  remedy  meal  e\presMon,  en  pemreojience,  were  found 
than  the  fatal  one  of  the  bottle.  Although  no  longer  sufficient. 
he  did  not  sufliir  fi\>m  absolute  ahenntion  Colmam,  George ;  a  dmmaiic  writer  and 
of  mind,  it  was  tiiought  best  to  confine  elegant  scholar  of  the  last  century ;  lioni 
him  in  a  lunatic  asylum;  but,  fiiiallv,  he  at  Florence,  in  1733;  hia  father  being  at 
was  conagned  to  the  care  of  a  sister,  in  that  time  British  envoy  to  the  grand  duke% 
whose  arms  he  terminated  bis  bnef  and  court.  From  Wefflminster  school  he  was 
melancholy  career,  in  17.56,  Collins,  by  remove<l,altheusualagc,toChristchurcli, 
his  taste  and  atttuiunents,  appears  to  have  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated,  as  mai«- 
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ter  of  arts,  in  1758,  having  previously,  in  former  of  which  is  prefixed  an  ingenious 

conjunctionwiihhis  friendBonnelThom-  Commentary,  wliich  places  his  acumen 

ton,  published  a  series  of  essays  after  the  as  a  critic   in   a  very  respectable   point 

manner  of  the  Spectator,  under  the  titio  of  view. 

of  The   ConnoUseur.    This  Uvely  work,  Coi.ooNE(inGennan,£6in);  formerlya 

which  came  out  weekly,  was  continued  free  city  of  the  empire,  and  seat  of  the 

from  Jan.  1,  1754,  tlU  towards  the  close  electond  chapter  of  Colore.     The  arch- 

of  the  year   1756,  and  tended  much  to  trishop  of  Cologne  was  foiraerly  a  sove- 

establish  his  reputation,  and  procure  him  reign  prince,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 

the  inendship  of  most  of  the  acknowledg-  tant  inembers  of  the  German  empire.    He 

©d  wits  of  the  day.    At  the  desire  of  his  resided  at  Bonn.     Cologne  is  now  the 

relation,  lord  Bath,  he  turned  his  thoughts  capital  of  the  Pruasian  district  Cologne,  in 

to  the  law,  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  the  province  of  Cleves-Berg,  the  seat  of 

Inn,  and  even  went  so  for  as  to  be  celled  an  archbishop,  a  high-president,  the  gov- 

to  the  bar;  but  his  genius  soon  turned  to  emment,  and  the  court  of  appeal  for  the 

the  more  congenial  study  of  the  belles-  Rhenish  provinces,  a  tribunal  of  the  first 

lettres.    His  poetical  vein  hod  some  time  instance,  and   many  pubUc    institutions 

previously  displayed  itself  in  various  oc-  It  is  one  of  the  lai^est  and  oldest  German 

casional  pieces ;  but  his  iirst  dramatic  at-  cities  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.     It  is 

tempt  was  made  in  the  year  1760,  when  a  league  in  length,  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 

his  Polly  Honeycombe  was  brought  out,  circle,  and  was  built  by  Agrijipina,  the 

with  great  temporary  success,  at  Druiy  wifeof theeniperorClaudius.    Thestreets 

lane.    The  year  following,  he  produced  are  narrow,  dirty  and  lonely.    With  the 

the  well-known  comedy  of  the  Jealous  decline  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  to  which 

Wife,  which  not  only  escited  great  attcn-  it  belonged,  this  city  lost  its  riches,  and, 

tion  at  the  time,  but,  as  well  as  his  Clan,  under  the  French  government,  its  opulent 

destine  Marriage,  has  remsuned  an  estab-  clei^,  and  beauufiil  woAs  of  art.    The 

lishcd  favorite  ever  since.    The  English  great  ware-houses  are  still   standing   as 

Merchant,  the  Oxoman  in  Town,  and  a  monuments  of  the  past,  but  only  a  small 

long  list  of  other  pieces  of  less  note,  but  number  of  the  new  buildings  are  dislin- 

not  deficient  in  merit,  followed  in  succes-  guished   for   beauty.      The   handsomest 

flion,  in  the  composition  of  some  of  which  public  places  are,  the  new  mariiet  with  its 

he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  Garrick,    In  lime-trees,  the  hay  market,  and  tlie  old 

1764,  his  pecuniary  resources  were  much  market.      Cologne  has    20    churches,  5 

increased   by  a    handsome    aimuity   be-  monasteries,  7060  houses,  and  upwards  of 

quealhed  him  by  lord  Bath ;  and  an  addj-  54,000  inhabitants,  beades  the   garrison. 

tion  to  his  fortune,  which  he  acquired  One  of  the  noblest  works  of  Gothic  archi- 

three  years  after,  by  the  decease  of  gen-  tecture  is  the  unfinished  cathedral,  in  the 

era!  Pulteney,  enabled  him,  the  following  form  of  a  cross,  400  feet  long,  and  180 

summer,  to  purchase  Mr.  Beard's  share  wide.     It  was  in  the  course  of  erection 

in  Covent-garden  theatre.      Owing,  how-  from  the  year  1248  until  the  reformation, 

ever,  to  variances  with  his  partners  in  the  Only  the  choir,  200  feet  high,  with  the 

concent,  he  was  induced  to  dispose  of  his  chapel  around  it,  is  completed.    The  nave 

Krtion  of  the  property  almost  as  soon  as  is  supported  by  100  columns,  of  which 

had  8C<iuu^d  3t;  and  to  purchase,  in  tlie  middle  ones  are  40  feet  in  cu'cumfet^ 

beu  of  it,  the  little  theatre  in  the  llaymar-  ence ;  but  it  has  only  two  thirds  of  its  in- 

ket,  which  he  bought  of  Foote  for  an  an-  tended  height,   and   is    covered   with   a 

nuity,  and  continued  in  the  pereonal  su-  wooden  roof.     Each  of  ihe  towers  was 

peiintendenceof  it  lillthe  yearl7!XI,when  desired  to  be  500  feet  high;  250feetof 

a.  paralytio  attack  not  on^  deprived  him  one  is  finished,  and  only  21  of  ihe  other. 

of  the  use  of  one  side,  but  entirely  plunged  Behind  the  high  altar  is  the  chapel  of  Ihe 

his  fiiculties  into  a  hopeless  state  of  de-  Magi,  built  of  marble,  in  the  Ionic  style. 

rangemenL     He  nevertheless  lingpred  on,  In  a  magnificent  box  are  deiHisited  a  few 

in  a  lunatic  asylum   at  Paddington,  till  relics.    On  the  left  ade  of  the  choir  is  the 

1794,in  which  year  his  decease  took  place,  golden  chamber,  with  the  treasury  of  the 

Besides  the  writings  already  enumerated,  cathedral;  but  it  no  longer  enjoys  its  an- 

and  a  loi^  variety  of  others  of  the  same  cient  riches.   Respecting  the  original  plan 

class,  his  classical  attainments,  and  the  of  the  church,  which  has  been  discovered, 

purity  of  his  taste,  are  evinced  by  his  ele-  seeGeoi^eMiiUer'8Be*cftm6!(5^(I>escrip- 

gant  and  spirited  translation  of  Horace's  tion),  with  9  engrarings,  large  folio,  and 

Art  of  Poetry,   published  in   1783,  and  26   pages  of  text  (1818),  and  Boisserecs 

of   the   Comedies  of   Terence ;    to   the  work,   Uebcr  ikn  Dom  xu  Ki^n  (Oil  the 
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Cathedral  of  Cologne),  with  engravings  merce.    The  old  Chronicle  of  Cologne, 

(1894).    Tbe  church  of  St.  Gereon   has  written  in  low  German,  is  a  highly   in- 

a  lofty  dome  and  three  galleries.     The  teresting  work.     The  eau  de  Cologne  is 

church  of  St.  Cunihert  has  an  altar  like  femouB  throughout  Europe   and   Anier- 

the  famous  altar  of  St.  Peter's  church  in  ico,  though   only   a  email   part  of  what 

Rome,    The  church  of  St  Peter  has  an  is    sold    under    this    name    is    genuine, 

admirable   painting,  by  Rubens,   of   the  One  of  the  best  ways  of  distinguishing 

martyrdom  of  the  apostle  Peter.    In  the  the  genuine  frotn  the  spurious  is,  to  nib 

relisioua  establishment  of  St.  Ursula,  for  a  few  drops  on  tbe  hand,  when  the  ^ood 

uoble  ladies,  the  visitor  sees,  he  is  assured,  eou  de  Cologne  must  neither  smell  ol  any 

the  relics  of  the  11,000  virgins.     These  spirituous  liquor,  nor  of  musk,  nor  any  for- 

pre  arranged  on  shelves,  and  make  a  for-  eign  substance,  but  only  ofthe  ethereal  odor 

midable  appearance.    The  town-house  in  proper  to  the  water. 

Cologne  has  a  splendid  portico,  adorned.  Cdi.ohbia,  the  republic  of,  in   South 

with  two  rows  of  marble  columns.     The  America,  is  comprised  between   lat.  12^ 

Jesuits'  library,  tJtough  it   has  been  de-  30*  N.,  and  6°  S. ;  and  between  Ion,  58° 

prived  of  many  works,  etill  cont^us  60,000  and  89°  W. ;  esiending  over  a  surface  of 

volumes.    Many  paindngs  in  the  monas-  1^100,000  square  miles.    It  is  bounded  on 

teries  and  churches  were  carried  off  or  tie  north  by  the  'Caribbean  sea,  east  by 

destroyed  by  the  French.    (See'£otsseHe.)  Guiana  and  Brazil,  south  by  Brazil  and 

The  city,   however,   still  cont^s  some  Peru,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  on 

beautiful  collections  ofworksof  art    It  is  the  north-w^st,  it  borders  on  the  republic 

favorably  situated  for  trade,  forming  an  of  Central  America.     The  face   of  the 

intermediate  point  between  Germany  and  country  is  remarkable ;  the  western  part 

Holland,  and  its  commerce,  particularly  in  contains  the  loffieet  ridges  of  tbe  Andes 

Rhenish  wine,  or  hock,  is  very  consider-  (q.  v.),  wh^  the  eastern  stretches  out  into 

able.    The  trade  in  cloth,  hnen,  lace,  cot-  nnmense   plains,  intersected  by   gigantic 

ton  and  silk,  tobacco  and  earthen  ware  is  rivers.    Towardsthesouthempart(Quito) 

still  important ;   likewise,  the   distillation  are    found    the    celebrated   summits   of 

of  Cologne  water,  or  eou  de  Cologne,  of  Chimhorazo,  Aniisana,  Pichinclia,  Coto- 

which  several  million  bottles  are  exported  paxi,  Colocachc,  &c.     In  this  Thibet  of 

every  year.    There  are  15  manufactories  the  new  world,  in  the  valleys  of  the  An- 

of  it,  and  the  traffic  has  been  constantiy  des,  raised  10,000  feet  above  the  surface 

increasin"  since   the   seven   years'  war.  of  the  ocean,  the  population  of  that  part 

The  bottles  are  made  in  StoUberg,  three  of  the  country  is  concentrated.    Farther 

leagues  ftom  Ais.    As  a  great  city,  where  north,  the  height  of  the  mountains  is  less, 

magazines  can  be  conveniently  establish-  and  in  New  Grenada,  the  Cordillera  is 

cd,  and  mihtary  provisions  obtained,  as  a  divided  intothreeparallel  chains,of  which 

convenient  place  for  crossing  the  Rhine,  only  the  two  lateral  ones  are  of  pi^at  ele- 

as  an  intermediate  point  between  Wesel  vation.    Besides  the  Andes,  the  principal 

and  Coblentz,  as  a  point  of  meeting  of  chain  is  that  of  Caracas,  running  along 

many  roads,  and  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  north   coast,  with  sununits  of  from 

tlie  basis  (q.  v.),  from  which  must  proceed  12,000  to  14,000  feet  high.     The  principal 

the    operations  of  the   German    armies  lake  is  lake  Marocaibo  in  Venezuela ;  the 

agtunst  the  Netherlands  and  France,  Co-  imaginary  lake  Parima  has  disappeared 

logneisof  great  military  importance.   The  from  the  maps.      The   most    important 

fortifications  were  restored  in  1815.    They  rivers  of  Colombia  are  the  Magdaiena,  the 

are  strengthened  by  a  chain  of  casemated  Amazon  (q.  v.),  and  the  Orinoco  (q.  v.), 

towers,  which  contain  several  stories,  and  The  Amazon  receives  all  the  streams  on 

each  a  few  cannon.    These  are  placed  at  the  eastern  declivity  of  tbe  Andes,  south 

some  distance  from  the  city,  as  separate  of  lat  3°  N.    Northof  that  pomt,  they  How 

and  detached  works.     Cologne  has  thus  into  tlie  Orinoco,    The  immense  pldns  in 

become  a  strong  place,  though  not,uideed,  the  east,stretching  from  Merida  to  Guiana, 

so  important  a  fettress  as  Coblentz.     The  and  from  the  chain  of  tbe  Caracas  to  the 

small  city  of  Deiitz,  on  the  right  bank  of  Amazon,  are  partly  inundated  and  fertil- 

tlie  Rhine,  opposite  Cologne,  is  fortified,  ized  by  the  waters  of  tlie  Orinoco,  and 

mid  thus  completes  the  double  Ute'de-ponL  partly  composed  of  bare  deserta  called 

In  fonner  times,    Cologne   was  a  very  feonos,  (q.  v.)    The  climate,  in  a  country 

powerful  dw,  and  its  university  femoiis.  of  such  extent,  and  of  so  remarkable  a 

The  merchants  of  Cologne,  who  settled  diveraity  of  elevation,  must  differ  exceed- 

iu  London  under  Ehzabeth's  reign,  gave  ingiy.     In  Venezuela,  the  year  is  com- 

a  gtiM  impulse  tu  tbe   English   com-  pleiely  divided  by  the  rainy  and  the  dij 
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season,  the  former  commencing  in  No-  email  river  which  foils  into  the  Parific 
vcmbcr,  and  ending  in  ApriL  New  Gre-  that  a  small  canal  has  actually  been  dug 
uada  comprehends  a  remarkable  variety  between  them,  by  means  of  which,  whcii 
of  climate ;  temperate,  even  cold  and  frosty,  the  raina  are  abundant,  canoes  loaded  with 
but  healthy  on  the  elevated  table  lands,  cacao  pass  from  sea  lo  sea.  By  means  of 
the  air  is  burning  and  pestilential  on  the  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaiy  sireams,  all 
Bear-8hore,and  in  some  of  the  deep  valleys  the  country  south  of  ihe  chain  of  Vene- 
of  tlie  interior.  At  Carthagena  and  Guay-  zueta  enjws  an  ea^  communication  with 
nqiiil,  the  yellow  fever  is  endemic.  (See  tlie  sea.  This  river  forms  a  natural  chan- 
JViui  Grenada,  Veiwsttela  and  Quito.)  nel  for  the  conveyance  lo  the  oceaiiof  the 
Among  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  cattle  and  produce  raised  on  the  banks 
kingdom  we  mention  cacao,  Penivinn  of  the  Apure,  and  its  wide-spreading 
boik,  coffee  and  indigo,  sugar,  cotton  and  branches.  By  means  of  the  Meta,  also, 
lcd)acco.  Gold,platina,siIver,ciniiabar,are  a  navigable  communication  is  opened  al- 
aniong  the  mineral  riches  of  tJie  republic,  most  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Andes.  The 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cacao,  flour,  and  other  productions  of  an  exten- 
indigo,  tobacco,  coffee,  hides  and  cattle,  sive  district  nearBogoti,  are  conveyed  to 
The  imports  are  manufiictured  goods  of  market  by  the  Orinoco,  in  preference  to 
almost  every  descriptiob.  The  contraband  the  Magdalena.  The  republic  is  compos- 
trade  has  been  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  ed  of  the  three  colonial  governments  of 
by  the  foreign  colonies  in  the  neighbor-  Quito,  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela,  and, 
hood,  that  it  is  impossible,  from  the  cus-  by  the  law  of  June  93,1824,  is  subdivided 
tom-bouse  returns,  to  form  any  estimate  into  twelve  departments,  namely, 
of  the  real  value  of  the  imports  or  exports.  ,  mi  i^i  i  j^  t 
The  Dutch  in  Cuw^oa  have  been  engaged  J"  ^l|*f  """^  ^  Cundmamarca, 
in  this  wade  for  neS-Iy  two  c»,turie^  ^  Magdalena,  8.  Boyaca, 
the  English  have  i^cently  pTosecuted  it  f  if"^  ,  ,?  ^'"^'  . 
very  extensively  from  Trinidad,  Jamaica  ^  X^^^'^'"'''^  n?'  V'^  ^'^T'' 
and  Guiana;  md  such  are  tlS  feciUties  ^  ^rmoco,  11.  Guayaquil, 
afforded  by  the  vicinity  of  these  colonies,  ^  '^"'"^  ^  ^^"J- 
Ibe  extent  of  coast,  and  the  navigation  of  These  are  composed  of  49  provinces, 
the  Orinoco,  that  it  vrill  be  very  difficult  which  are  agiun  subdivided  into  2J8  can- 
to suppress  it.  In  1825,  the  exports  from  tons,  and  each  canton  into  municipalities. 
La  Guayia  and  Porto  Cabello  amounted  The  population  may  be  estimated  at  about 
to  11,885,257,  of  which  more  than  two  2,711,000,  II  Is  composed  of  whites,  In 
thirds  were  to  the  United  Stales ;  the  im-  dians,  mestizoes,  Neeioes  and  mulattoes ; 
ports,  during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  one  half  being  of  the  mixed  races,  one 
$3,438,042.  M.  Mollien  (Fbifc^  dtau  la  quarter  Creoles,  one  eighth  Indians,  and 
il^.  lie  Cofomiia,  Paris,  18231  eatunates  tlie  the  remainder,  Negroes  and  Europeans, 
totid  amount  of  exports  at  $8,000,000,  and  Travellers  have  observed  that  beauty,  vig- 
the  imports  at  $10,000,000.  The  ports  of  or  and  courage  are  more  common  m  the 
La  Guayra,  Kio  del  Ilacha,  Santa  Mar-  mixed  races.  The  Creoles  or  whites,  as 
tha,  Caiiliagcna,  Chagres,  Porto  Cabello,  they  are  called,  have  in  general  some 
Panama  and  Guayaquil  are  the  most  fi%-  Indian  or  black  blood  in  tlieir  veins. 
quented  by  foreigner.  Various  plans  Those  on  the  sea-coast  have  ihe  Spanish 
have  been  proposed  for  connecting  the  features,  but  little  beard ;  those  of  the 
two  oceans  by  canals.  The  small  river  more  elevated  regions  resemble  the  inhab- 
Chagre,  which  falls  into  the  Caribbean  itants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  they 
sea  a  Lttle  west  of  Porto  Bello,  is  naviga-  commonly  have  the  black,  stiff  hair  of  the 
ble  to  Graces,  five  leagues  from  Panama.  Indians.  The  goitre  is  very  common  in 
The  elevation  of  the  country  between  some  partsof  Colombia;  the purelndians 
Cruces  and  Panama  has  never  been  accu-  and  Negroes,  however,  are  not  affiicted 
lately  ascertained,  but,  it  is  supposed,  witli  it.  The  Negroes  are  fiiund  princi- 
would  bilerpose  no  obstacle  to  a  canal  for  mlly  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  coiuitry. 
-  boats,  though  it  might  be  wholly  impossi-  The  new  government  has  decreed  that 


„e  vessels.    A  from  the  year  1860  all  slavery  shall  ce^se 

branch  of  the  Rio  Atrato,  Vfhich  falls  into  in  the  republic.    The  princijal  towns  be- 

■he  gulf  of  Darieii,  approaches  within  5  sides  those  already  mentioned  are,  Bogota 

or  6  leagues  of  the  Pacilic  ocean,  and  the  (the  capital),  Caracas,  St.  Thomas,  Quito, 

intervening   eountiT  is   quite  level,   and  Popayan,    Cuen^a,    Riolwmbo,    Otobalo, 

pro|HT  for  a  canal.    Another  branch  of  —    "      "  -"  -       -        - 

the   Rio  Atrato  approaches  so  near  to  a 
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tmve  been  declared  free  since  the  revolu-  nada.  In  173S,k  was  again  separated,  and 
I  o  1  Many  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  remiuned  so  iindl  it  became  a  part  of  Co- 
bee  broQgl  t  into  subjection  to  the  whites,  lombia.  The  revolution  commenced  Au^. 
a  d  1  ai  e  liecome  partially  civilized  by  the  10,  1809,  when  the  preddent,  count  Ruiz 
labors  of  the  Catholic  loisdonaries.  They  de  Castilla,  was  deposed,  and  a  junto  so- 
are  allowed  to  live  in  villages  by  them-  ieroTto  appointed  to  administer  the  govem- 
selves,  and  to  be  governed  by  magisirateB  inent.  He  was  reinstated  the  November 
of  their  own  choice.  The  principal  In-  following,  and  a  second  involution  took 
dians  remaining  unsubdued  are  the  Coa-  place  in  Sept.,  1810.  But,  in  a  few  months 
hiros,  who  are  about  30,000  in  number,  afterwards,  the  Spaniards,  imder  Montes, 
and  occupy  a  tract  along  the  coast  to  the  regained  Quito,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
westofthegulfofMaracaibo.  They  often  preadency  until  May,  1829,  whea  the  vic- 
make  inroads  upon  the  neighboring  settle-  tory  of  Pichincha,  gained  by  general  Su- 
menta.  The  Guaraunos,  who  inhabit  the  ere,  put  an  end  to  tlieir  power, 
islands  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Ori-  A'eie  Grenada.  The  coasts  of  New 
noco,  are  about  8000  in  number.  The  Grenada,  which  border  on  the  Caribbean 
Caribs  occupy  tlie  coast  of  Sounish  Gui-  sea,  were  first  visited  bj?  Columbus,  during 
ana,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Essequi-  his  fourth  voyage.  Ojeda  and  Aaierigo 
bo  and  the  Orinoco.  Besides  these  tribes,  Vespucci  followed  Columbus  in  exploring 
all  the  country  on  the  Orinoco  above  the  parts  of  the  coast,  and  Vespucci  gave  the 
cataracts  of  Atures,  and  indeed  all  the  im-  first  regular  description  of  the  people  who 
mense  tract  between  the  sources  of  the  inhabited  its  shores.  In  the  year  1508, 
Orinoco  and  those  of  the  Amazon,  are  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  obt^ned  extensive 
inhabited  by  nations  of  savages,  who  have  grants  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counb?. 
hitherto  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  thiid^n-  Ojeda  had  the  country  from  cape  de  la 
iards  to  ciriilze  or  subdue  them.  The  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien,  which  was  lo 
Catholic  religion  has  been  declared  the  be  styled  Jveui  Andalvsia;  and  Nicuessa 
established  religion  of  the  slate ;  but  aU  was  appointed  to  govern  ftom  the  gulf 
others  are  tolerated.  The  establishment  of  Darien  to  cape  Graeias  a  Dios ;  the 
is  composed  of  3  archbishops  and  10  teiritoty  included  within  these  points  to  be 
bishops;  the  clergyarerichandpowerfiil;  named  Gotdea  CaMik.  The  province  of 
some  of  tliem  di^nguished  themselves  in  Terra  Finna,  inchiding  both  the  grants 
the  revolution  by  their  democratic  princi-  of  Nicuessa  and  Ojeda,  was  given,  by  a 
pies.  Colombia  has  four  univeraties — at  subsequent  charter,  in  1514,  to  Pedro 
Quito,  Bogota,  Caracas  and  Merida;  that  Arias  de  Avila.  Under  the  orders  of  Avi- 
«f  Bogota  is  merely  a  theological  semi-  la,  the  western  coast  of  Panama,  Veragua 
nary;  tfie  three  others  are  intended  for  and  Darien  was  explored  as'fer  north  aa 
students  in  the  other  branches.  Provision  cape  Blanco,  and  the  town  of  Panama 
has  also  been  made  for  the  establishment  was  foimded.  In  IS36,  Sebastian  de  Be- 
of  primaiy  schools,  high  schools  and  pro-  nalcazar,  one  of  the  officers  who  accom- 
vincial  colleges ;  but  the  unsettled  state  of  panied  Pizarro  in  the  expedition  to  Peru, 
the  country  allows  but  little  to  be  effected,  effected  the  conquest  and  colonization  oi^ 

JSMorictd  StelfA.     The  republic  of  Co-  the  southern  internal  provinces  of  New 

lombia  is  of  very  recent  origin,  although  Grenada ;    whilst   Gonzalo   Ximenes  de 

the  history  of  the  three  states,  by  the  union  Quesada,  who  had  been  sent  by  Lugo,  the 

of  which  it  has  been  formed,  is  coeval  admiral  of  the  Canaries,  overran  the  norlh- 

with  the  era  of  Colimibus.     Previously  to  em  districts  from  Santa  Martha.     They 

the  period  of  the  revolution,  they  were  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  the 

known  by  the  names  of  the  vw-roudtg  of  natives,  but  finally  succeeded  in  reducing 

A*ew  Grenada,  the  c^ftaiii-genermsk^  of  the  country,  and  the  whole  was  formed 

Caracas,  and  the  prestderuy  of  Quito.    Of  into  one  government,  and  put  underacap- 

their  aiuials  prior  to  the  union,  a  brief  tmn-geuerat,  appointed  in  1547 ;  to  check 

sketch  will  here  be  given.  whose    power  the    royal  audience    was 

Qu&.     The  provinces  of  Quito,  having  established,  of  which  he  was,  however, 

formed  a  component  part  of  the  Peruvian  made  prca dent.     In  the  year  1718,  New 

empire  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con-  GrenEuki  was  fohncd  bto  a  vice-royalty, 

quest,  continued  to  depend  direcdy  on  This  form  of  government  continued  imul 

die  government  of  Peru  until  Sept.  1564,  1734,  when  the  captmn -generalship  waa 

when  they  were  erected  into  a  separate  restored  ;  but,  in   1740,  the  vice-royalty 

presidency.      In   1717,   the    government  was  re-estabhshed.     Under  this  system, 

was  suppressed,  and   the  country  incor-  the  evils  of  which  were  of  a  very  grievous 

porated  into  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Gre-  nature,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Grenada 
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continued  until  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  independence.  In  1810,  however,  Spain 
the  French.  The  desire  of  independence  being  overrun  hy  the  French  trooj»,  the 
had  long  l)een  prevalent;  but  it  was  not  opportunity  v^as  seized  by  the  pnndpal 
until  1610,  that  it  began  to  be  publicly  inhabitanla  to  establish  a  freer  form  of 
avowed.  The  juntps  then  chosen  were  government.  For  this  purpose,  a  Junta 
composed  of  persons  generrily  iavorahle  iruprttna,  or  congreBs,  was  convened  in 
to  independence.  A  congress  from  the  Caracas,  consisting  of  deputies  from  all 
diSerent  provinces  or  departments  of  the  the  provinces  composing  the  former  cap- 
vice-royalty  soon  afterwards  assembled,  tain-generalship,  with  the  exception  of 
and,  in  1811,  a  formal  declaration  of  inde-  Maracaibo.  At  first,  they  published  their 
pendonce  was  made.  The  country  has,  acts  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII ;  but 
^ce  that  period,  passed  through  many  the  captain-general  and  the  membei^  of 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  cause  of  the  audUncui  were  deposed  and  impris- 
freedom  and  that  of  the  nsyaUsts  have  oned,  and  the  new  government  received 
been  ahemately  triumphant,  and  many  the  title  of  the  conftrferatton  qf  Fem::wla. 
frightful  scenes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed  The  most  violent  and  impolitic  measures 
have  occurred.  In  1816,  a  decisive  action  were  now  adopted  hy  the  regency  and 
was  fought  between  the  independents  and  cones  of  ^ain  towards  the  people  of  this 
a  Spanish  army  tmdcr  Morilio,  which  district.  The  congress,  finding  the  voice 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  former,  of  the  people  decided  in  ftvor  of  inde- 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  congress.  After  pendence,  issued  a  proclamation,  on  the 
remtuning  under  the  dominion  of  the  ray-  5th  of  July,  1811,  formally  declaring  it. 
aliatB  for  three  years,  Grenada  was  again  A  liberal  consrituiion  was  established,  and 
emancipated  by  the  army  of  Bolivar,  who  affairs  wore  a  favorable  aspect  for  the  cause 
entered  Santa  F6  in  Aug^  1819.  In  Dec,  of  freedom,  until  the  filial  earthquake  of 
1819,  a  union  was  effected  with  Venezuela  1812,  which,  operating  on  the  superstition 
intoone  republic  of  the  x)eople,  led  to  a  great  change  in 
Caratas,  or  Venezuela.  The  coast  of  thepubficopinion.  Montevra^e,  a  royalist 
this  country  was  originally  discovered  by  general,  taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
ColumbuB,  in  1498,  during  his  third  of  afftjrs,  marched  against  Caracas,  and, 
voyage.  Several  attempts  being  made  to  afterdefeatinggeneralMiranda,  compelled 
colonize,  the  Spanish  govenmient  came  the  whole  province  to  submit.  In  181^ 
to  the  determination  of  setding  the  coun-  however,  Venezuela  was  again  emanci- 
tiy  under  its  own  direction.  Tliesc  expe-  pated  by  Bolivar,  who  was  sent  with  an 
ditions  were  managed  by  priests,  and  gen-  army  by  the  confederation  of  Grenada. 
erally  ill  conducted ;  a»d  it  was  found  In  1814,  he  was,  in  his  tuin,  defeated  by 
necessary  to  subdue  the  inhabitants  by  Boves,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  Caracas, 
force.  When  this  vras  partially  effected,  in  1816,  he  agam  returned  with  a  respect- 
and  the  Spanish  setUers  were  placed  in  able  body  of  troops,  and  was  agwn  de- 
some  security,  the  proprietorsliip  was  sold,  feated.  Undismwed  by  reverses,  he 
by  Charles  V,  to  the  Wellsers,  a  German  landed  agtun,  in  December  of  the  same 
mercantile  company.  Under  their  man-  year,  convened  a  general  congress,  and 
agement,  the  Spaniards  and  the  natives  defeated  the  royalists  in  March,  1817,  with 
suffered  the  most  grievous  tyranny.  The  great  loss.  In  the  month  following, 
abuses  of  their  admmisbation  becoming  however,  Barcelona  was  taken  by  the 
at  last  intolerable,  they  were  dispossessed,  Spanish  troops.  The  contest  was  main- 
in  1550,  and  a  supreme  governor,  with  tained  for  some  time  afterwards  with  va- 
flie  title  of  eapfain-generol,  was  appointed,  nous  success.  Bohvar  was  invested  by 
From  this  period  until  the  year  1806,  Ca-  the  congress  with  ample  powers,  tlie  situa- 
racas  remained  in  quiet  subjection  to  the  tion  of  the  republic  requiring  the  ener^ 
mother  country.  In  1806,  a  gallant  but  of  a  dictator.  On  the  17th  of  Dec,,  181^^ 
unfortunate  attempt  was  made  to  Lberale  a  union  between  the  republics  of  Grenada 
her  from  die  yoke,  'general  Miranda,  a  and  Venezuela  was  solemnly  decreed,  in 
■    ■ '  B  of  Caracas,  formed  ftir  this  purpose  conformity   with   the   report  of  a  select 


partly  at  New  Yorit.    A  landing  was  ef-  Tliisconfederalion  receivedthetitieof  the 

jected  on  the  coast,  but  the  force  proved  Bepablic  of  Cotombia.     In   conformity 

wholly  inadequate  to  the  designed  objecL  with  the  fundamental  law,  the  installation 

Many  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Span-  of  the  general  congress  of  Colombia  took 

ish  authorities,  and  several  suffered  death,  place  on  the  6th  of  May,  1821,  in  the  city 

The  defeat  was  decisive,  and  gave  an  ef-  of  Rosario  of  Ciicuta.    The  first  subject 

fcctual  blow,  for  the  lime,  to  the  project  of  considered  by  this  body  was  the  constitu- 
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tion  i  end  it  was  fioally  determined  that  dience  to  the  Bummons,  placed  himself  at 

the  two  states  should  form  one  nation,  on  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  became  tha 

the  central  syatem,  under  a  popular  repre-  nucleus  of  a  strong  party  in  ancient  Veue- 

sentaljve  ^vemnient,  divided  into  legisla-  zuela,  which,  dissatisfied  with  the  centrai 

tire,  eiecuiiye  and  judicial.     Bolivar,  the  system,  demanded  a  reform  of  the  gov- 

prcsident,  was,  in  the  mean  time,  actively  emment,  some  dearing  that  Venezuela 

enga^d  in  bringing  die  war  to  a  close,  should  again  be  separate  from  New  Gre- 

Ontae  S4th  of  June,  1831,  was  tbughtthe  uada,  others  wishingfor  a  federal  constitu- 

memorable  battle  of  Cm^hobo,  in  which  tion,  like  that  of  the  U.  States.    In  conse- 

the   royalist  array  woa  totally   defeated,  quence   of  this  insurrection,   the   north- 

with  the  loss  of  tlieir  artillery,  baggage,  eastern  departments  of  ihe  republic   re- 

and  upwards  of  6000  men.    In  the  &1I  of  mained  virtually  independent  of  tlie  rest, 

1832,  Bolivar  completed,  by  the  capture  until  Jan.,  1827,  when  Bohvar  returned  to 

of  Panama,  tlie  overthrow  of  Spanish  Colombia,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the 

power  in  this  quarter ;  the  only  renuumng  national  authority,  b^  promising  to  a«aem- 

memorial  of  which  was  Porto  Cabello,  ble  a  convention  for  tlie  reform  of  the 

which  held  out  until  Dec.  1833.    For,  by  constitution.     Meanwhile,  various  disor* 

the  successes  of  tlie  troops  aent  against  dera  broke  out  in  other  pails  of  the  repub- 

Ituiio,  the  Spaniards  had  been  compelled  Kc,  the  departments  formed  out  of  New 

to  surrender  their  authority  iu  tlie  south.  Grenada  alone  continuing  ^thful  to  the 

Bolivar  defeated  Murgeon  at  Curlaco,  in  constitution.    CongressussembtedinMay, 

April,  18^  and,  in  Majr,  Sucre  gained  the  and,  in  June,  passed  a  decree  of  general 

splendid  victory  of  Pichjncha,  immediately  amnesty,  and,  in  August,  another  decree 

afterwhichthe  Spanish  authorities  capitu-  for  convoking  a  grand  convention  at  Oca* 

lated.    A  long  course  of  victory  having  iia,  for  amending  the  constitution.    Boli- 

tiius  delivered  Colombia  from  the  Span-  var  and  Santander,  having  been  reelected 

iards,  BoUvar  marched  into  Peru,  in  1834,  pre^dent  and  vice-preadent,  were   duly 

at  the  head  of  an  army  of  10,000  men,  to  qualified,  the  latter  in  May,  and  tlie  former 

efTect  the  hberation  of  that  country.  Mean-  in  Sept.,  1837,  and  affairs  remained  tran- 

While,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  inde-  quil  until   the   convention  assembled  at 

pendence  of  Colombia,  by  the  V.  States,  Ocaiia,  in  March,  1838.     The  violence  of 

in  1833,  and,  in  successive  years  siuce  parties,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the 

then,  by  Great  Britain  and  the  other  gov-  country,  prevented  the  convention  from 

cmments  of  Europe,  except  Spa'in,  gave  effecting  any  tbmg,  and  it  soon  sepanited. 

new  aetirity  to  her  commercial  relations.  These  events  finally  resulted  in  Bolivar's 

The  government  was  administered,  in  the  assuming  absolute  authori^,  and,  in  eifect, 

absence  of  Bohvar,  by  the  vice-president,  abolishing  the  consfituiion  of  the  republic, 

general  Francisco  de  Paula   Santander  ;  Whether  he  took  the  step  solely  in  order 

and  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  to    tenniuate    the    nubhc    disorders,    or 

until  1836,  the  legislative  and  executive  whether   he    liimself,   as    others    allege, 

authorities,  reUeved   from    onsiety   with  created  them  by  his  intrigues,  in  order  to 

respccJ   to    Spain,    strenuously   exerted  afford  a  plausible  pretext  for  liis  usurpa- 

themselves  in  various  domeetic  improve-  tion,  it  remains  for  time  to  show.     What 

ments.    The  finances   were  placed  on  a  appears  on  the  face  of  things  is,  that  the 

more  solid  footing;  public  education  was  various  municipalities  drew  up  addresses 

carefully  fostereif  ;  and  institudons,  adapt  to  him,  in  which  he  was  requested  and  in- 

ed  to  the  new  order  of  tilings,  every  where  vited  to  assume  tlie  supreme  comniimd. 

arose.    To  all   outward  appearance,  tiie  The  earliest  of  these  was  the  act  of  the 

republic  wasrapidlyacquiriiigcoiisiMency  monicipdity  of  Bogota,  dated   June   13, 

and   stability,  when  the  insurrection   of  1838;  andotiiers  fulowed  in  quick  suc- 

Paez,    iu    Venezuela,    produced  a   fatal  cession  from  every  part  of  the  country, 

change.    Paez,  being  one  of  the  most  dis-  Bolivar  was  not  slow  m  obeying  the  call, 

tinguislied  officers  of  the  revolurion,  re-  and   organized  the  new  government  by 

reived  the  command  of  die  department  appointing  a  council  of  ministers  and  a 

of  Venezuela.     In  the  execution  of  a  law  council  ofstate  for  its  administration,  with 

for  enrolling  the  mihtia  in  the  city  of  Ca-  D.  Jose  M.de  Castillo  for  pre^dent  of  each 

racua,  he  pave  so  much  offence  to  the  in-  council.    This  usurpation  roused  the  hos- 

habitanis  by  his  arbitrary  conduct,  that  tihiy  of  the  republican  party,  some  of 

they   obtained   an  impeachment  against  whom,  unfortunately,  conspired  to  assassi- 

him  before  the  senate.     Being  notified  of  nnte    Bolivar.     The   attempt  was   maile 

tliis,  in  April,  1896,  and  summoned  to  ap.  Sept.  25,1838,  but  failed,   owing  to   the 

pear  and  take  his  trial,  he  refused   obe-  bravery   of  the   officers    and    atteiidania 
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nbout  his  person,  among  whom  his  aid,  maining  360,000  are  csWedJree.  In  BOme 
colonel  Furgusou,  was  killed.  Generals  of  the  states,  the  free  black  population  is 
Padilla  end  Santander  v/ere  accused  of  oppressed  by  legal  disabilities,  and,  in  all, 
participating  in  the  plot,  and  condemned  is  virtually  excluded  from  the  enjoyment 
to  death  by  a  special  Iribuntd.  Padilla  of  some  of  the  most  important  civil  privi- 
was  executed  under  Ills  sentence ;  but  the  legea,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  European 
punishment  of  Santander  was  commuted  race.  A  caste  is  thus  formed  in  the  slate, 
for  banishment.  The  immediate  agents  of  individuals  below  the  salutary  influence 
in  the  attempt  were  apprehended,  and  suf-  of  public  opinion,  cut  off  from  all  hope  of 
fei^  the  punisliment  of  death.  This  did  improving  their  condition,  degraded,  ig- 
not  prevent  general  Ovando  from  raising  noraat  and  vicious  themselves,  and  leav- 
thestandardof  oppo^tioninPopayan,  and  ing  the  same  legacy  of  humiliation  and 
gathering  so  large  a  force  as  lo  <lemand  shame  to  their  children.  A  common  de- 
me  iimnediote  presence  of.  Bolivar  to  re-  scent  and  color  unite  them,  on  the  other 
rist  it.  At  the  same  time,  a  declaraCion  hand,  with  the  slaves,  and  render  them 
of  war  was  issued  agMust  Peru,  in  conse-  the  fit  agents  for  fomentuig  insurrections 
quence  of  difficulties  between  the  two  among  them.  On  this  account,  tliey  have 
countries,  arising  out  of  the  attempt  of  become  objects  of  suspicion  and  alarm  in 
Bolivar  to  mtdte  himself  perpetual  presi-  tiie  slave-holding  states ;  and  the  oivners 
dent  of  Peru.  (q.  v.)  TTiese  events  leave  of  slaves  consider  it  impolitic  and  danger- 
Colombia  in  a  disturbed  condition,  the  ous  to  emancipate  their  Negroes,  ^nce 
results  of  which  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  they  contribute  to  increase  the  strength  of 
predict.  Peace  was  made  between  flie  a  iWgerous  class,  without  deriring  any 
two  countries  in  1839.  In  October  of  the  important  benefits  themselves  from  the 
same  year,  general  Cordova  began  an 'change.  Tliis  state  of  things  ^ve  rise  to  the 
iusurrection  in  Antioquia,  which  seems  to  colonization  society.  So  early  as  the  year 
be  of  little  consequence.  The  troubles  in  1777,  the  plan  was  proposed  by  Jefferson, 
Venezuela  appear  to  be  much  more  im-  in  the  lerislature  of  Vn^ia,  of  emanci- 
portant.  A  strong  wish  to  separate  from  paling  all  tlie  slaves  bom  after  that  period, 
Colombia  seems  to  exist  tliere.  General  eduoaling  them,  the  males  to  the  age  of 
Paez  is  much  beloved  in  Venezuela.  21,  the  lemales  lo  that  of  18,  and  estab- 
Whether  the  society  called  amigot  del  lishuig  colonies  of  them  in  some  suitable 
jiaia,  established  by  him  in  Caracas,  has  place.  The  plan  of  colonization  has  been 
any  fiirtber  object  than  the  ostensible  one  subsequently  approved  by  the  le^slatures 
of  promoting  conmierce.  science  and  the  of  nine  states ;  but  it  was  first  carried  into 
attB,  time  must  show.  Cobmbia  seems,  execution  by  individuals.  The  society 
at  die  time  when  we  vrrite,  to  be  on  the  was  formed  in  1816.  "Its  object  is,  to 
point  of  experiencing  some  important  promote  and  execute  a  plan  for  coloniz- 
change  in  her  political  condition.  If  any  me  (with  their  consent)  the  free  people  of 
such  should  occur  before  this  volume  is  color  residing  in  our  coimtry,  either  in 
completed,  it  will  be  noticed  at  the  Africa  or  such  other  place  as  congress 
end  of  the  volume.  (See  tiie  articles  sliall  deem  expedient;"  to  prepare  the 
South  Amaiea,  Neai  Gmmla,  Quito,  Fern-  way  for  the  interference  of  tiie  govem- 
aieta,  Beiwar,  &c.}  The  following  works  ment,  by  proving  that  a  colony  can  be 
may  be  consuhed  relative  to  Colombia:  established  and  maintdned  without  the 
Humboldt's  TdiUaux  de  la  Miture ;  Per-  opposition  of  the  natives ;  that  tlie  colo- 
sonal  JVomrfitie  of  the  same ;  Mollien's  nists  can  be  transported  at  a  moderate  ex- 
TVoeeis  m  Colombia,  Paris,  1833  (trans-  pense;  thatan  important  commerce  might 
latedmto  English,  1825];  Cofoin6ta,2vols.,  be  thus  establislied,  and  the  slave-trade  in 
8vo.,  London,  185S.  consequence  discoura^.  The  pi-actica- 
Coi-ON.  (Sec  PwtctuaHiM.)  bility  of  the  plan  bemg  proved,  it  was 
Colonel;  the  commander  of  a  regi-  intended  to  extend  it  to  the  entire  remo- 
ment,  whether  of  horse,  foot  or  artillety.  val  of  the  whole  black  population.  Dt 
There  were  times  when,  in  some  armies  of  1817,  two  agents  were  sent  by  tlie  society 
the  European  continent,  repmenls  were  to  examine  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
commanded  by  generals ;  but  this  is  no  for  a  suitable  spot  for  the  colony.  They 
lotiger  the  case.  selected  a  position  in  the  Sherbro,  and,  in 
CoLONiAi,  Articles.  (8oe  Commerce.)  Febraary,  1820,  the  first  vessel  was  de- 
CoLONizATios  SociBTf,  American,  spatched  with  88  colonists.  They  were 
One  sixth  part  of  the  population  of  the  conducted  by  an  agent  of  the  society,  and 
(J.  Stales  consists  of  blacks.  Of  tiiese,  accompanied  by  two  agents  of  the  gov- 
1,852,126  are  slaves  (see  Slatwj);  the  re-  emmeiri-    The  expedition  arrived  on  the 
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low  coasts  in  the  rainy  season ;  the  three 
iigenta,  and  a  great  number  of  the  colO' 
iiisls,  were  carried  off  by  the  fever  of  the 
climate,  aud  it  became  necessary  to  abaa- 
doQ  the  colony.  In  1831,  anodier  vessel 
was  sent  out,  with  38  colonists,  and  cape 
Mesurado  was  purchased  as  a  more  favor- 
able position.  It  has  a  line  harbor,  the 
climate  is  pleasant,  aud  the  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  sugar-caue,  indigo  and  cotton 
without  cultivation.  In  1833,  the  emi- 
gnuits  amounted  to  150,  of  whom  several 
were  recaptured  Africans,  taken  from  ves- 
sels seized  for  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  U.  Slates.  In  1828,  the  colony  con- 
tained more  than  1200  ivhahitanls.  It  has 
received  the  name  of  I/SKria,  and  the 
town  at  the  cape  is  called  Monrovia,  in 
honor  of  the  es-preadent  Monroe.  The 
IS  of  the  sqcieCy  extend  150  miles 
,  and  a  considerable  dis- 
terior.  Eight  stations  or 
setdementa  have  been  estabUshed,  at  the 
request  of  the  native  chiefe,  who  construct 
the  necessary  buildings  for  the  acconuno- 
dation  of  the  colonists  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  colonists  employ  several  hun- 
dred n^ve  laborers ;  and  they  are,  in  gen- 
era!, in  very  comfortable  circumstances. 
Sevend  schools  have  been  estabhshed, 
and  the  moral  and  religious  character  of 
the  inhabitants  is  excellent.  By  the  con- 
eUtution  of  Liberia,  all  persons  bom  in 
the  colony,  or  reading  there,  shall  be 
free,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the 
citizens  of  the  U.  States;  the  agent 
of  the  Bocie^  possesses  the  sovereign 
power;  the  judiciary  consists  of  the  agent 
and  two  justices  appointed  by  him ;  the 
other  officers  are  chosen  by  the  colonists. 
The  common  law  is  adopted,  vrith  the 
modificarions  aheady  introduced  in  the 
U.  States,  and  others  required  by  the  pe- 
culiar situation  of  the  colony.  The  party 
in  any  action  at  law  is  entitled  to  trial  by 
jury.  The  commerce  of  the  place  is  in- 
creaang.  Bice,  palm-oil,  wax,  and  some 
coffee,  are  exported.  The  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  government  is  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  society  until  the  settlets  are 
in  a  condition  to  govern  themselves, — 
While  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  so- 
cle^ have  been  thus  successftil  abroad,  its 
mfiuence  on  the  public  sentiment  at  home 
has  been  very  salutaiT.  The  congress  of 
the  U,  States  liad  a&oady  abolished  the 
slave-trade,  in  1808,  as  soon  as  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  constitution  were 
removed.  Through  the  representations 
of  the  colonization  society,  the  act  of 
March  3,  1819,  was  pass^,  authorizing 
the  president  to  maka  arrangements  tor 
28» 


tiie  support  and  restoration  of  recaptured 
Negroes.  May  15,  1820,  the  slave-trade 
was  declared  to  be  piracy,  and  punishable 
with  death.  The  society  has  succeeded 
in  overcoming  the  fears  and  prejudices  of 
its  former  opponents ;  some  of  the  most 
eminent  sEaleamen  in  the  slave-holding 
states  have  become  earnestly  engaged  in 
the  cause ;  the  legislatures  of  several  of 
the  same  states  have  contributed  funds 
for  its  assistance ;  and,  in  1828,  tiie  num- 
ber of  auxiliary  societies  amounted  to  96. 
The  experiment  has  convinced  the  blacks 
themselves  of  the  great  benefits  they  must 
derive  fi'om  tiieir  colonization,  and  the 
number  of  app^cants  for  transportation 
has  been  consiantiy  increadng.  The 
emancipation  of  slaves  is  also  facilitated, 
now  that  proviaon  is  made  for  them.  In 
1828, 100  were  manumitted,  aod,  in  1839, 
200  were  offered  to  the  society,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  bo  sent  to  Liberia. 
Information  cfmceming  the  history  and 
objects  of  the  society  may  be  found  in  ita 
12  Annual  Reports  (Washington,  1818— 
1899),  in  the  Afiican  Repository  (Wash- 
ington), in  the  North  American  Review, 
January,  1824,  and  January,  1835  (Bos- 
ton), and  in  the  American  Qnarterly  Re- 
view, No.  8,  December,  1828. 

CoLOKNA,  Vittoria ;  the  most  renowned 
poetess  of  Italy,  daughter  of  Fabriao  Co- 
lonna,  high-constable  of  Naples;  horn  in 
1490,  at  Marino,  a  fief  belonging  to  the 
femily.  At  the  age  of  four  years,  she  was 
destined  to  be  the  wife  of  Fem.  Franc. 
d'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  a  boy  of  the 
same  age.  The  rare  excellences,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  with  which  nature  and  a 
most  careful  education  had  adorned  her, 
made  her  an  object  of  imiversal  admira- 
tion, so  tiiat  even  princes  sued  for  her 
hand.  But,  Mthful  to  her  vow,  she  gave 
her  hand  to  the  companion  of  her  youth, 
who  had  become  one  of  the  most  disun- 

S wished  men  of  his  age.  They  hved  in 
le  happiest  union.  When  her  husband 
fell,  hi  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1525),  Vittoria 
sought  consolation  in  solitude  and  in  po- 
etry. All  her  poems  were  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband.  She  hved  seven 
years,  by  turns  at  Naples  and  at  Ischia, 
and  ailerwards  retired  into  a  monastprv, 
first  at  Orvieto,  and  finally  at  Viterbo. 
She  afterwards  abandoned  the  monastic 
life,  and  made  Rome  her  abode,  where 
she  died  in  1547.  Her  BJme  are  not  iul'e- 
rior  to  the  best  imitations  of  Petrarch. 
The  finest  are  her  Bme  ^tiriiiuM  (Ven- 
ice, 1518, 4to.),  which  display  deep  feeling 
and  pure  pie^.  A  collection  of  all  her 
poems  appeared  in  1760,  at  Beigemo 
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CoioNE.  Before  America  and  the  way  coaBts  of  the  continent  aiid  tiie  islands,  aa 
by  sea  lo  the  East  Indies  were  discovered,  commercial  posts,  among  which,  on  the 
liie  states  of  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  coast  of  Africa,  Mozambique,  Softia  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  Genoese  and  of  Mehnda ;  in  the  Peraan  gaU,  Onnus  and 
the  Venetians,  had  no  forei^  colonies,  Mascat ;  on  the  Malabar  coast,  besideB  Goa, 
The  Mediterranean  afforded  a  passage  to  Diu  and  Daman ;  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
an  extensive  commerce,  which  was  chiefly  Negapatam  and  Mehapoor  (St.  Thom- 
carried  on  by  the  small  Italian  states,  par-  as),  and  Malacca  on  the  peninsula  of 
ticularly  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  the  sea-  the  same  name,  were  the  most  important 
porta  of  Catalonia,  The  commerce  be-  After  the  year  1511,  colonies  were  estab- 
tween  India  and  the  continents  of  Eu-  lished  also  upon  the  Spice  islands ;  after 
rope  and  Asia  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  1518,  in  Ceylon ;  the  latter  of  which  soon 
way  of  Ormits  and  Aden,  on  the  Persian  became  conaderable.  Those  in  Java,  Su- 
and  Arabian  gulfs.  Aleppo,  Damascus,  niatra,  Celebes  and  Borneo  remained  less 
and  the  haihor  of  Baiut,  and  especially  important.  Brazil,  though  discovered  in 
Egypt,  were  iho  chief  emporiums.  As  1500,  by  Cabral,  did  not  become  of  conse- 
long  as  commerce  was  confined  to  land-  quenee  until  more  recently.  On  the  other 
carriage,  and  conducted  by  small  slates,  it  hand,  the  commercial  connexions  formed, 
never  could  have  the  importance  which  in  1517,  with  China,  and,  in  J542,  with 
it  assumed  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  Japan,  were,  for  a  lo»g  tune,  a  source  of 
and  Portuguese,  after  America  was  dia-  riches  to  the  Portuguese.  Till  that  time, 
covered,  and  the  passage  by  sea  to  the  the  Portuguese  had  been  in  the  undisputed 
East  Indies  effected.  When  the  Portii-  possession  of  all  the  East  Indian  com- 
guese  nation  first  commenced  its  discov-  merce.  In  order  to  prevent  difficultieH 
eries,  it  was  in  the  vigor  of  its  heroic  age.  with  Spain,  all  the  discoveries  which 
By  continual  wara  with  the  Moors,  fSst  should  be  made  beyond  cape  Bojador 
in  Europe  and  afterwards  in  Africa,  the  were  adjudged,  in  1481,  by  a  papal  bull 
martial  spirit  of  the  nation  acquired  that  of  Sixtus  IV,  to  the  Portuguese,  A  dis- 
ehivalrous  energy  which  impelled  it  to  pute  vrilh  Spain  concerning  the  posses- 
romantic  enterprises,  particularly  as  the  sion  of  the  Moluccas  was  a^iisied,  in 
most  violent  hatred  against  llie  infidels  1539,  by  an  agreement  that  Charles  V 
was  connected  with  it.  From  1410,  when  should  sell  his  ctoims,  fta-  350,000  ducats, 
Heniy  die  Navigator  (q.  v.)  commenced  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  But,  after 
his  voyages  and  discoveries  on  the  west-  Philip  II,  in  1580,  had  inide  himself  mas- 
em  shore  of  Afiica,  till  his  death,  in  1463,  ter  of  Portugal,  the  East  Indian  colonies 
the  Portuguese  discovered,  in  1419,  Ma-  also  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spait- 
deira:  in  1^,  cape  Bojador ;  in  14^  iards,  and,  soon  after,  into  the  power  of 
cape  Verd;  two  years  later,  the  Azores;  in  the  Dutch.  The  abihtjj  of  some  great 
1449,  the  cape  Verd  isles,  and  penetrated  men,  and  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  nation, 
to  Sierra  Leone.  In  1484,  Congo  was  had  founded  the  power  of  Portugal  in  the 
visited.  Barlolomeo  Diaz  reached  (1486)  East  Indies.  It  fell  when  the  character 
the  cape  of  Tempests,  which  king  John  of  the  people  degenerated,  when  a  low 
cidled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  Soon  af-  trading  spirit  took  the  place  of  hero- 
terwards,  under  lue  reign  of  king  Eman-  ism,  even  among  the  hi^er  classes  of  the 
nel  the  Great,  a  daring  adventiner  led  the  nation ;  when  avarice,  luxury  and  effenii- 
Portuguese  by  that  route  to  the  East  In-  nacy  increased,  and  tlie  influence  of  the 
dies.  Vasco  da  Gama  landed,  Mav  2<^  c'ei^,  and  particularly  of  the  inquisition, 
1498,  at  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  became  predominant.  To  these  causes 
The  Portuguese  did  not  succeed  without  of  decline  were  added  the  annexation  of 
a  struggle,  particularly  with  the  Moors,  Portugal  to  Spain,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
who  had  previously  lieen  in  possession  of  Portuguese  colonies,  resulting  ftvm  this 
tiie  inland  trade  of  India,  in  establishing  imion.  Moreover,  all  the  enemies  of 
Betlleraents  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  Spain,  particularly  the  Dutch,  were  now 
nothing  but  the  lofty  spirit  and  the  deter-  also  enemies  of  Portugal,  and  the  &bric 
mmed  valor  of  the  first  viceroy,  the  great  of  Portuguese  greatness  in  the  East  In- 
Almeida  of  Abrantes  (1505-— 9),  and  of  dies  could  not  be  prevented  from  hasten- 
liis  still  greater  successor,  Alphonso  Albu-  ing  to  ruin.  Pottural  never  carried  on 
querque  (1515),  could  have  founded,  with  commerce  with  the  East  Indies  by  meana 
such  feeble  means,  an  extensive  dominion  of  a  privileged  society,  but  by  fleets  which 
in  India ;  the  chief  seat  of  which,  tmra  started  every  year,  in  February  or  March, 
1508,  was  Goa.  The  Portuguese  garri-  for  India,  under  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
«oned  only  some  strong  places  along  the    emment.     The  coasting  trade  in  India, 
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which  was  confined  to  a.  few  seaports,  the  iatralion.  Thr  real  audienda  was  the 
Poituguese,  in  very  early  times,  endeavor-  council  of  the  viceroys  or  caplains-geue- 
ed  to  monopolize ;  but  they  contented  ral.  Cities  wi  ^re  founded,  at  first  along 
themsetveswiih  caning  goods  to  Lisbon,  the  coasts,  for  the  sake  of  conunerce  and 
without  aucmptiiig  to  export  them  to  the  as  military  potts ;  afierwards  also  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  oisadvaniages  of  interior,  in  paOicuJar  in  the  viciniQ' of  the 
this  system  were  soon  felt  by  their  marine,  mines ;  as  Vera  Cruz,  CumanS,  Porto  Itello, 
particularly  as  it  allowed  the  Dutch  to  be-  Cortbugena,  Valencia,  Caracas ;  Acapiilco 
come  dangerous  rivals.  Prom  this  time,  and  Paaania,  iin  the  coast  of  the  Facif- 
the  Portuguese  maintained  a  place  among  ic ;  Lima,  CoD.^pcion  and  Buenos  Ayies. 
the  important  colonial  powers  of  Europe  The  whole  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the 
only  by  the  possesion  of  Brazil,  It  was  mother  country  was  transfeired  to  the 
ibrtunate,  as  regarded  the  colonization  of  colonies,  except  that,  in  the  latter,  the 
this  country,  thlt  its  gold  mines  were  not  chiuch  wis  much  more  independent  of 
discovered  till  1698,  its  wealth  in  dia-  the  king.  The  precious  melaLs  were  the 
monds  not  until  1T2S,  and  that  its  trade  chief  article  of  export  from  the  colonies, 
was  not  monopolized  by  two  companies  and  the  commerce  in  them  was  sut^ect- 
till  tiie  time  of  Pojubal.  ed  to  very  rigorous  inspection.  The  in- 
At  about  the  same  time  as  tlie  Portu-  tercourse  with  Spain  was  confined  to  the 
guese,  die  Spaniards  also  became  a  coIo-  single  port  of  Seville,  from  which  two 
nial  power.  October  11, 14tfi,  Columbus  squadrons  started  annually — the  goMe- 
discovered  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  imm,  about  13  in  number,  for  Porto  Sello, 
and,  in  his  three  following  voyages,  the  and  the  fleet,  of  15  lame  vessels,  for 
group  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  a  Vera  Cruz,  While,  therefore,  the  com- 
part of  the  American  continent,  St,  Do-  merce  was  not  expressly  granted,  by  law 
mingo  or  Hispaniola  became  of  great  im-  to  a  society,  it  remainrf,  nevertheless, 
portance  to  Spdn,  on  account  of  its  gold  entirely  in  die  hands  of  a  few  individ- 
mines.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  col-  wals,  Spain  had  taken  possession  of  the 
onize  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica,  Gum  Philippine  isles  in  1564,  and  a  regular 
1508  to  1510.  The  great  kingdom  of  intercourse  was  maintmned,  from  1573, 
Mexico  was  subjected  by  Cortes,  1519 —  by  the  South  sea  galleons,  between  Aca- 
1521 ;  Peru,  Chile  and  Quito,  1529—1535,  pulco  and  Manilla ;  but,  owing  to  the 
by  Pizarro  and  his  followers:  in  1523,  p^at  restrictions  on  commerce,  those 
Terra  Firma,  and  1536,  New  Grenada,  islands,  notwithstanding  their  advanto- 
were  conquered.  The  nature  of  the  geoua  situation,  were  an  expense  to  the 
countries  of  which  the  Spaniards  took  crown,  instead  of  being  profitable  to  it : 
possession,  decided,  fiom  the  first,  the  religious  considerations  alone  prevented 
character  of  their  colonies,  which  after-  them  fivDm  being  abandoned, 
wards  continued  unchanged  in  the  main.  Far  greater  activity  and  political  im- 
They  did  not  produce  the  various  pre-  portance  were  communicated  to  the  colo- 
cious  articles  of  the  East  Indies,  instead  nial  commerce  of  Europe,  when  tivo  com- 
of  which  the  Spaniards  found  gold  and  merclol  nations,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
alver,  the  great  objects  of  their  desire,  word, — the  Dutch  and  the  English, — en- 
While,  therefore,  the  colonies  of  (he  For-  gaged  in  it.  The  Dutch,  during  the 
tuguese  in  East  India  were,  from  the  he-  stru^le  for  their  independence,  first  be- 
ginning, commercial,  those  of  the  Span-  came  the  formidable  rivals  of  the  Pottu- 
lards  in  America  were  always  mining  g|'^^  ^^^  subjected  to  the  Spanish  yoke. 
colonies.  It  was  not  till  later  times  that  The  participation  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
they  received  some  modifications  of  this  colonial  system  imparted  to  the  colonial 
character.  To  maintain  their  extensive  commerce  a  new  impulse  and  a  far  greater 
dominion,  particulaily  over  the  wild  na-  extent.  They  had  already,  for  sometime, 
tiOTis  of  the  interior,  the  Spaniards  endeav-  carried  on  the  trade  in  l,ast  India  met- 
ered to  convert  the  Indians  to  ChristianiQ'  chandise  between  Lisbon  and  the  rest  of 
by  the  establishment  of  missions,  and  to  Europe,  and  had  seen,  during  the  struggle 
induc«  them  to  Uve  in  permanent  abodes,  for  their  independence,  the  weakness  of 
Tlie  government  of  the  colonies,  in  its  the  Spanish  naval  force.  The  tyranny  of 
fimdamenlal  tnuts,  was  settled  in  1532,  Philip  II  forced  them  to  a  measure  whicli 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  A  coun-  thejj  would  not  readily  have  adoptea  fi'oru 
dl  of  the  Indies  in  Europe,  viceroys,  at  choice,  tljat  of  fighting  their  enenueo  m 
fiisl  two,  afl;erwards  four,  together  with  the  East  Indies.  The  intercourse  of  ine 
eight  independent  captains-general,  in  Dutch  with  Lisbon  had  already  been  pro- 
America,  were  the  heads  of  the  admin-  hibited  by  Philip  in  1584 ;  the  prohibition 
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was  revived,  in  1594,  with  the  utmost  se-  the  Portuguese  retained  but  a  few  insig 
verity,  and  a  number  of  Duteh  vessels  in  niticant  possessions  in  Goa,  the  melan- 
the  harbor  were  seized.  Excluded  flwm  ■  choly  remains  of  their  former  grandeur, 
all  trade  in  the  productions  of  India,  they  About  the  middle  of  tlie  17th  centiiiy,  the 
had  no  alternative  left,  but  to  resipi  this  power  of  the  Dutch  reached  its  lughest 
branch  of  commerce  entirely,  or  to  import  point ;  pauiiculerly  after  they  had  effected 
directly  from  India  the  articles  which  the  establishment  of  a  colony  at  the  cape 
were  refused  to  them  in  Europe.  En-  of  Good  Hope  (which,  in  1G53,  afforded 
couraged  by  Cornelius  Houtmann,  a  well-  an  escellent  bulwark  for  their  East  Indian 
informed  man,  who  had  made  several  possessions),  and  had  taken  Ceylon  from 
tmsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a  northern  the  Portuguese  in  1658.  All  the  Dutch 
passage  to  the  East  Indies,  the  "company  colonies  in  the  East  Indies  were  under 
of  remfrte  pana,"  composed  of  merchants  the  governor-general  of  Bata'ria,  to  whom 
of  Amsteraam  and  Antweip,  equipped  were  subordinate  several  governments,  di- 
four  vessels,  which  set  s^l  for  the  East  rectories,  commanderies  and  residences, 
Indies,  April  3, 1595,  under  the  command  the  titles  and  number  of  which  varied 
of  Houtmann  and  Molenaer.  Though  with  the  importance  of  the  different  colo- 
the  profits  of  the  first  expedition  were  nies  at  ditftrent  times.  In  Europe,  the 
not  so  great  as  had  been  expected,  the  colonial  administration  was  conducted  by 
weakness  and  unpopularity  of  the  Por-  a  council  often  Bewindliebbers,  who  were 
tuguesc,  who  were  universally  hated  in  chosen  from  a  body  of  60  directors.  In 
India,  were  discovered,  and  wniilar  com-  16S1,  the  Dutch  estabBahed  also  a  West 
jtanies  were  soon  formed,  which  sent  India  company  which,  at  first,  made  ex- 
fleets  to  this  rich  region.  The  number  of  tenave  conquests  in  Brazil  (1630—1640), 
competitors  in  India  was  thus  immoder-  but  lost  them  agwn  in  1643.  Their  setile- 
ately  increased,  and  the  continued  hostil-  ments  on  some  of  the  smaller  W^t  India 
i^  of  the  united  Spanish  and  Portuguese  islands,  as  San  Eustalia,  Curasao,  Saba 
power  induced  the  states-general,  not  and  8l  Martin  (1632 — 49),  were  more  per- 
many  years  afterwards,  to  unite  the  sepa-  manent,  and  were  particularly  iniportanl 
rate  societies  into  one,  called  the  Ihrfcft  on  account  of  the  smuggling  trade  there 
East  India  company,  which,  by  a  charter  carried  on.  On  the  continent,  only  Suri- 
granted  March  20, 1603,  and  renewed  af-  nam,  Paramaribo,  Essequibo  and  Berbico 
tenvards  at  diflerent  times,  received  not  were  inllie  hands  of  the  Dutch  in  1667. 
only  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  Dutch, 
trade,  but  also  sovereign  powers  over  tlie  the  EngKsh  made  theu-  appearance  as  a 
conquests  which  they  should  make  and  colonial  power,  at  first  with  &r  interior 
the  colonies  which  they  should  establish  success.  They  first  visited  remote  seas 
in  India,  The  superititcndcncc  which  the  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  AF- 
Blates-general  retained  for  themselves  was  ter  many  fruitless  attempts  to  find  a  nonh- 
Uttle  more  than  nominal.  The  colonial  east  or  north-west  passage  to  the  East 
systemof iheDutchintheEast Indieswas  Indies,  English  vesseis  found  their  way 
rapidly  developed,  and  early  received  the  roimd  the  cape  of  Good  Hmie  to  the  East 
decided  character  which  it  has  ever  rince  Indies  in  1591.  Dec.  31,  16130,  Elizabeth 
retained.  Their  colonies  in  the  E^ast  In-  granted  a  charter  to  a  society  instituted 
dies  became  commercial  colonies,  and  the  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  eiclu- 
Moluccas  and  the  great  Siinda  isles,  being  sive  Irade  beyond  the  cspe  and  the  straits 
more  ea^ly  defended  than  the  continent  of  Magellan.  Their  commerce  with  India, 
of  India,  which  was  then  subjected  to  however,wasnol,atfirfc  ]  rtar  Th  y 
powerfiil  rulers,  became  the  principal  seat  established  only  singl  f  h 
of  their  power.  This  was  undoubtedly  tiuent.  The  island  i  HI  11 
the  chief  cause  of  their  continuing  so  was  taken  possession  f  bj  1  mm  IbOl 
long  in  a  flourishing  condition,  as  they  re-  was  almost  their  only  pen  losse 
quired  only  the  dominion  of  tlie  sea  to  sion  in  that  quarter  f  h  Id  D  g 
maintain  Ihem.  In  1618,  the  newly-built  the  reipi  of  Charle  Iml^  1  E 
Balavia  was  made,  by  the  governor-gen-  lish  East  India  company  w  d  f 
eral  Koen,  the  coital  of  the  Dutch  pos-  the  Spice  isJands  by  h  D  h  d  re 
sessions.     The  Dutch  now  rapidly  de-  tiuned,  besides  fort  S     G      g     b  ilt 

f rived  the  Portuguese  of  all  then-  East  1620,  at  Madras,  onlj  som    f               n 

ndian  territories,  not,  indeed,  without  re-  the  coasts  of  Malab     ai  d  C        and  1 

sistance,  but  with  little  difficulty ;  and,  in  From  1653  to  1658,  1             p     y  se        d 

161 1.  mey  found  means  to  become  exclu-  to  be  entirely  dissol     d,         1       was  n 

wve  masters  of  the  trade  to  Japan,    Thus  vived   and   support  d  agamst  th     D      h 
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()j  Oromwell.  Hut,  during  the  reign  of  productions  of  nature  or  art  particularly 
Charles  II,  it  again  fell  into  decay,  chiefly  adapted  for  commerce,  necessarily  be- 
by  iis  own  fault.  A  new  East  India  com-  came  agricultural  colonies.  During  the 
jiajiy,  witli  a  charter  from  the  crown,  was  domesric  disturbances  in  England,  which 
ibmietl  in  1698,  and  tlie  union  of  both  in  caused  much  emigration,  tho  North  Amcr- 
1708,  as  it  then  seemed,  alone  saved  the  ican  colonies  greatly  increased ;  separate 
East  Indian  trade  from  total  ruin.    The  colonies  were  formed,  and,  after  the  dis- 

C sessions  of  the  English  in  India  were  solution  of  the  London  company  in  1<S5, 

ited  ahnost  entirely  to  Madras,  Calcutta  and  of  the  Plymouth  company  in  1637, 

and  Bencooleu,  and  the  vast  British  em-  received   constitutions  containing  many 

pire  there  dates  onlyironi  the  middle  of  republican  principles.    In  later  times  arose 

tlie  18th  century.    The  ruin  of  the  Mogul  the  English  establishments  iu  the  West 

empire  in  India,  which  commenced  in  India  islands,  including  Itariiadoes,  half 

internal  disturbances  after  the  death  of  of  St.  Christopher's  (Inland,  soon  after, 

Aureng-Zebe  (1707),  and  was  ctmipleted  many  smaller  islands.    Yet  ihe  West  In- 

by  the  incursions  of  Nadir  Shah  (1739),  dia  possessions  did  not  become  important 

aJTorded  the  opportunity  for  the  growth  as  plantations  until  the  sugar-cane  was 

of  Briush   power,  as  the   English   and  introduced  into  Barl)adoes(164I)  andinto 

French  interfered  in  the  contentions  of  Januuca  in  1660.     This  island  had  been 

the  native  princes  and  governors.    The  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1655.    The 

French,  under  Labourdonnaye  and  Du-  British  colonies  in  North  America  pros- 

pldx,  appeared,  at  first,  to  maintain  the  pered    much    more    than    those   in  tlie 

superiority  i  but  the  English  succeeded.  West  Indies,  even  after  the  cultivafion  of 

after  driving  both  of  them  &om  India,  in  coflee  had  been  introduced  into  the  latter 

acquiring  the  ascendency  in  the  Camalic,  in  17^    In  the  same  year,  Georgia,  ihe 

and,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  ex-  youngest  of  the  thirteen  provinces,  was 

tended  theirdominion,  under  the  command  founded.      Nevribundland    (in     French, 

of  Laurence  and  Clive.  (q,  v.)    By  the  TWre-Jieutw)  also  became  important  for 

destruclion  of  Pondicherry,  they  secured  its  cod-fisheries,  and  Canada  was  surren- 

their  superiority  on  the  coast  of  Coroman-  dered  to  England  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  ii 

del ;  and  the  victory  of  Ciive  at  Plassey,  1763.     In  1764  began  the  dispute  between 

June  26,  1756,  laid  the  foundation  of  tiieir  England  and  its  North  American  colonies, 

exclusive  sovereignty  in   India.    By  the  on  the  question,  whether  the  former  had 

treaty  of  AUahabad,Aug.l2,1765,  Bengal  the  right  to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonies 

was  surrendered  to  die  English  by  die  when  they  were  not  represented  in  the 

titular  great  Mogul,  and  the  nabob  of  the  British  parliament ;  and,  April  19,  177^ 

country  retained  but  a  shadow  of  domin-  commenced  the  war,in  which  theAmeri- 

ion.    The  fail  of  the  empire  of  Mysore  cans  were  assisted  by  France,  and  which 

(die  dominions  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  terminated  with  the  acknowledgment  of 

Saib)  may  be  considered  as  completely  the  independence  of  the  thirteenprov- 

establishing    the     exclusive    sovereignty  incee.    By  the  peace  of  Paris  (1783),  tlie 

of  the  British  in  India.    The  Mahtattas,  first  independent  state  in  the  new  world 

with  whom  the  English  first  waged  war  was  recognised  in  Europe.     TTie  power 

in   1774,  remtuned  the   only  formidable  of  England  was  not  broken  by  this  event; 

meiiiies  of  tiie  company.     The  Hiitish  its  commerce  with  the  new  republic  in- 

temtory  in  India  was  now  of  an  extraor-  creased  rapidly.    Canada  and  Nova  Sco- 

dinaij  estent,  including  the  whole  east-  tia  were  now  of  the  greatest  importance 

em  shore,  the  greater  part  of  the  western,  to  it ;  and  the  British  West  India  islands 

and  ^  the  countries  on  tJie  Ganges  and  rose  in  proportion  as  the  restrictions  on 

Jumna  to  Delhi.    (Fertile  recent  changes  commerce  thminished.    Buttheftee  states 

in  the  English  and  Dutch  East  Indies,  see  of  North  America  advanced  witli  giant 

In^ and Eak India Cmnpames.)    Almost  strides;  theirnumber  has  increased  m^m 

at  the  same  time  with  the  first  attempts  of  13  to  24,  and  their  flag  waves  over  every 

the  English  to  participate  in  the  East  In-  sea.     The  West  India  colonies,  however, 

dian  commerce,  the  London  and  Plym-  were  unfevorably  affected  by  the  exten 

outii  companies  were  established  (1606)  sion  of  the  cultivation  of  productions  pre- 

by  James  I ;  the  former  for  the  southeni,  viously  peculiar  to  them.    The  siavc-trade 

the  latter  for  the   noithem  half  of  the  was  also  abolished  (1806). 
North  American  coast ;  and,  in  the  some       France  acquiied  colonies  later  than  the 

year,  Jamestown,  on  Chesapeake  bay,  Dutch  and  English.    Her  colonies,  and 

was  founded.     The  colonies  in  a  country  what,  at  first,  was  thought  indispensable 

which  jjossessed  neither  gold  nor  other  for  them,   commercial   comoniues.  wvre 
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the  work  of  Colbert.     He  purchased,  on  the    French  had   been   sitcccsdiil   ance 

several  West  Indian  islands,  as  Martin-  1751;   but  the   peaee   of  1763  dei^ivcd 

ique,  Guadaloupe,  St  Lucia,  Grenada,  and  ihciii   of  their  conquests,  and   the  East 

others,  aettleinenis  already  formed  by  pri-  India   company  was  dissolved  in   1769. 

vate  persons  (1664),  and,  in  the  same  year,  The  French  now   possess  only  Karical 

sent  colonists  to  Cayenne.     Bui  the  settle-  and  the  demolished  town  of  Poudicherty. 

ments  on  a  part  of  Sl  Domingo  by  the  By  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Bour- 

piratical  state  of  the  Buccaneers  became  bon  alone,  they  have  miuntaiiied  a  doubt- 

Ihe   most   important     The   West  India  ful  influence  upon  the  commerce  of  llie 

company,  erected  likewise  in  1664,  sur-  East  IniJies. 

vived  only  10  yeaiB.    Sugar  and  cotton,  The  Danes  and  Swedes  have  likewise 

and,  ance  17!M,  coffee  {hrst  introduced  had  colonies ;  and  there  was  a  time  when 

into  Martinique),  have  been  the  most  im-  even  Austria  endeavored  to   patiake  in 

portant  productions  of  the  West  Indian  tlie  colonial  commerce.     An  East  India 

colonies,  which,  by  the  great  commercial  company   was    formed   in  Denmark,   in 

privileges  granted  them  in  1717,  and  by  JfilS,  in  tie  reign  of  Christian  IV,  which 

the  smuggfing  trade  vritJi  Spanish  Amer-  acquired  Tranquebar  from  the  rajah  of 

ica,  soon  obtained  the  ascendency  over  Tanjore,  but  was  dissolved  in  16S4.    The 

the  En^h.     Thotigh  Fiance,  by  flie  second  company,  formed  in  1670,  which 

terms  of  the  peace  of  Paris  (1763),  lost  siurvived  till  17^,  was  not  more  fortunate, 

some  of  its  smaller  islands,  it  was  indem-  In   1671,  the   Danes  also   occufaed   the 

nifiedbytherichesof  St  Domingo,  which  West    India    island   of   St  Thomas,  to 

furnished,  in    the    years   preceding   the  which  were  added,  in  the  first  half  of  tlie 

revolution,  an  arniuul  gross  revenue  of  18th  century,  St  John  and  Santa  Cruz, 

170,000,000  livres— ahnost  as  much  as  all  which  they  purchased  from  France.    In 

the  rest  of  the  West  Indies  logetlier.     In  1734,  a  West  India  company  was  estab- 

1791  and  the  succeeding  years,  St.  Do-  lished;  but,  on  its  dissolution  (1764),  the 

mingo  suffered  terribly,  but  it  lias  risen  commerce  with  the  West  Indies  was  made 

agruo  under  an  entirely  new  fonn.    (See  free  to  every  one,  and  (he  islands  there 

HaiitL]    In  1661,  France  possessed  Can-  improved  rapidly.    The  East  India  com- 

ada,  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  conii-  merce,  for  which  a  company  had  been 

Ment,  and  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  instituted  in  1732,  was  also  very  lucrative. 

These  colonies,  however,  made  but  slow  But  the    company  traded  chiefly  with 

s.    The  last  was  ceded  to  England  China,  and  ceded  uieir  settlements  in  the 

-^  _-  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1733) ;  the  two  East  Indies  to  the  crown  in  1777.— Swe- 

flrst,  with  Cape  Breton,  in  1763,    Louisia-  den,  though  it  had  no  possessions  in  India, 


Ej^f 


na,  declining  in  prosperity,  was  given  up    established  an  East  India  compan; 
to  Hpain  (1764),  and  Cayenne  could  ill    1731,  in  order  to  engage  directly  in 
le  for  these  losses.    Louisiana  was  af-    tea  trade  with  China,  which  it  carried 


terwards  restored  to  France,  but  sold  by  with  much  success.  In  1784,  by  the  ac- 
her,  in  1803,  to  the  U.  States  of  Nortli  quisition  of  the  small  island  of  St  Bar- 
America.  The  French  did  not  meet  with  tholomew  from  France,  it  gained  a  firm 
much  better  success  in  their  attempts  to  footing  in  the  West  Indies,— Ausiria  waa 
establish  themselves  in  the  East  Indies,  less  successful.  Under  the  reign  of 
In  1664,  Colbert  founded  an  East  India  Cliailes  VI,  she  attempted  to  eng^e  in 
company.  After  iruitless  attempts  to  form  the  direct  commerce  with  the  East  fitdies 
a  colony  in  Madagascar,  Pondicheiry  was  by  establishing  the  company  of  Osiend 
founded  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  in  (1723),  but  was  obliged,  by  the  violent 
1670,  and  soon  became  tlie  chief  seat  of  opposition  of  England  and  Holland,  to 
the  French  East  Indies.  But  the  com-  dissolve  the  company  in  1731.  An  at- 
pany  fell  into  decay.  In  1719,  it  was  templed  settlement,  m  the  last  quarter  of 
united  with  the  Mississippi  company,  but  the  I8th  century,  on  the  Nicobar  islands, 
still  remained  feeble.  On  tlie  other  hand,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  which  were  occupied, 
the  French  took  possession  of  Isle  de  in  earlier  times,  by  the  Danes,  but  aban- 
Ftance  and  Bourbon,  in  1730,  which  had  doned  on  account  of  the  unhceJthiness  of 
been  abandoned  by  the  Dutch,  and  which  the  situation,  was  equally  unsuccessful, 
attained  a  flourishmg  condition  under  the  A  company  was  first  established  in  Riis- 
adniinistration  of  Labourdonnaye  (com-  sja,  m  1787,  for  obtaining  furs  on  the 
inencing  in  1736^  by  the  cultivation  of  Kurile  isles,  the  Aleutian  isles,  and  ihe 
cotfee,  whilst  Duplejjt,  as  governor-general  north-west  coast  of  North  America,     ' 
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coasta  of  Asia  and  North  America,  from  time,theirexaggeratedpretensions,againEt 
51°  N.  lat.  on  the  American  side,  and  the  which  England  and  Holland  declared 
S.  cape  of  the  Island  of  Ump  on  the  Aai-  themselves  very  early.  No  sooner,  how- 
atic,togetJier  with  the  intermediato  islands,  ever,  had  the  two  last  come  inio  possession 
metmth  opposition  from  the  U,  Slates;  ofthe  colonial  trade,  than  they  announced, 
but,  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Sl  Peters-  if  not  the  same,  yet  not  much  nobler  priu- 
burg,  April  17, 1824,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ciples.  Though  it  was  acknowledged,  in 
people  of  both  governments  should  be  general,  llmt  the  Indian  seas  were  not  tlie 
allowed  to  trade  or  lish  unmolested  in  any  exclurive  property  of  any  power,  yet  tlie 
part  of  the  Pacific  ocean  or  its  coasts.  It  new  [)ropiietoi8  endeavored  to  secure  lite 
was  also  agreed  that  no  establishment  exoiusive  dominion  of  some  large  branches 
should  be  formed  on  tiie  north-west  coast  of  the  sea,  not  only  by  treaties,  but  also 
to  tlie  north  of  54°  by  citizens  of  the  U,  by  acts  of  violence  and  oppresaon,  even 
States,  not  to  tlie  south  of  tlie  same  point  in  tlie  midst  of  peace.  The  principle  was 
by  Russian  subjects.  adopted,  in  general,  that  each  European 

While  the  slave-trade  was  onobatructed,  nation  should  be  excluded  from  commerce 
Africa  was  of  much  importance  in  respect  with  the  colonies  of  eveiy  other,  and  not 
to  the  colonial  interests  of  Europe.  The  unfrequently  foreigners  were  forbidden 
Afiican  establishments  are  mcatly  single  even  to  land.  Grew  Britain  first  declared 
fortifled  fectoricH  along  the  coasts  of  Af-  the  colouial  trade  fi«e,  in  1822,  and  the 
rica.  Their  chief  object  was  the  slave-  Netherlands  seem  iiiclmed  to  follow  this 
trade,  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  example.  The  colonial  trade  is  divided 
privileged  companies.  A  free  Negro  col-  into  tliree  principal  classes;  the  mutual 
ony  was  foundHd  at  Sierra  Leone,  by  tlie  trade  between  the  different  countries  of 
English  (1786),  and  the  abolition  of  the  those  distant  re^ons ;  the  mutual  com- 
slave^rade  (q.  vj,  which  oririnated  with  merce  between  Europe  and  the  colonies, 
Denmatk  and  England  (1803  and  1806),  and  the  trade  in  colonial  articles  in  Eu- 
must  necessarily  aflect  the  African  settle-  rope.  The  mutual  trade  between  lliose 
ments. — The  discovery  of  AusWalasia  led,  regions  where  the  colonies  are  mtuaied, 
in  17^,  to  the  settlement  at  Sydney  cove,  which,  in  the  East  Indies,  before  the  arrivai 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  those  m  Von  ofthe  Poituguese,  was  almost  exclusively 
Diemen's  land  (q.  v.),  which  soon  became  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians  or  Moors,  the 
flourishing  colomes.  (See  M".  S.  Walea.)  Europeans  early  sought  to  appropriate; 
The  commerce  ofthe  world  (see  Comr-  yet  they  did  not  succeed  in  making  them- 
merce)  received  a  powerM  impulse  from  selves  so  entirely  masters  of  it,  as  to  ex- 
the  colonies,  and  the  nations  soon  per-  elude  other  nations,  in  later  times,  chiefly 
ceived  that  these  constituted  one  of  the  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  from  taking  a 
chief  sources  of  iheir  wealth.  It  is,  how-  conwderable  share  in  it.  As  httle  did  the 
ever,  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  illusions  trade  in  colonial  articles  in  Europe  remain 
of  the  mercaniite  sysiem,  so  called,  and,  theexcluMvei)ropertyofonenation,though 
still  more,  tlie  great  wealth  wliich  some  the  nation  which  had  brought  the  goods 
colonial  poweis  acquired,  and  which  fiwm  the  countries  where  they  were  pro- 
was  attributed  exclusively  to  their  colo-  duced,  bad  many  advantages  over  others, 
nial  trade,  caused  an  exaggerated  value  which  Were  obliged  to  pinchase  fix)m  it. 
to  be  aflixed  to  this  commeroe,  with-  With  the  exception  of  the  Spaniards  and 
out  sufficient  regard  to  tlie  particular  char-  the  Portuguese,  who  have  mostly  sold  in 
acier  and  genius  of  the  diiferent  nations,  their  own  (wrts  tlie  productions  which 
Iheir  geographical  and  political  situation,  they  had  brought  from  tlieir  colonies,  the 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  Uii-  nations  of  Europe  have  endeavored  to  lie 
der  the  influence  of  this  misapprehen-  tliemselves  the  excluave  cairiers  of  the 
sion,  each  state  endeavored  to  exclude  all  productions  of  their  colonies  to  the  differ- 
strongeis  from  participating  in  it;  and  a  ent  ports  ofthe  European  continent.  But 
law  of  nations  was  formed,  with  regard  to  it  was  chiefly  the  intermediate  trade  be- 
the  colonies,  which  was  distinguished  from  tvreen  Europe  and  the  colonies,  which 
the  common  European  kw  of  nations  by  every  nation  reserved  to  itself;  to  the  ex 
its  ungenerous  principles.  Thus  the  Por-  elusion  of  all  foreigner.  This  was  tlm 
tuguese  and  Spaniards  endeavored  to  ex-  universal  practice,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
elude  all  otlier  European  nations  from  nav-  and  was  rettuned  also  in  time  of  war,  as 
Igating  the  seas  on  which  their  colonies  long  as  no  European  power  ivas  master  of 
were  ^tuated,  and  to  maintain  this  as-  the  sea;  that  te,  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
sumption  by  force.  But  neither  Sp^n  nor  century.  At  that  time,  the  English  navj 
Portugal  was  able  to  maintain,  for  a  long    attained  such  a  decided  superiority,  diat 
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Uuiing  the  ware  between  England  and  remonstrated  vehemently  against  the  rule 
Fi'ance,  the  latter  dured  not  continue  the  of  war  of  1756;  while  England,  on  the 
commerce  with  its  colonies.  The  French,  other  hand,  complained  not  less  bitterly  uf 
titerelbre,  adopted  a  policy,  usually  practis-  injuries  received  from  the  NorlhAmeii- 
ed  by  them,  and  the  other  less  powerful  cans.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  colonies 
colonial  powers,  in  their  future  wars  with  abould  be  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
England,  viz.;  to  declare  the  trade  of  the  foreigners:  commercial  jealousy  and  the 
colonieafreetoall  fliendlynndneuiiulTes-  mercantile  system  have  given  rise  to  a 
sels.  By  this  means,  they  secured  ir^  only  number  of  other  restrictions,  Tery  disad- 
their  colonies,  which  could  not  well  do  vimtageous  to  their  prosperity,  and  by 
without  their  suj)plies,  but  saved  at  least  a  whichtheirtracle  with  the  mother  countries 
partofthe  profitsofthecoionial  trade;  for  has  been  greatly  limited.  The  policy  of 
the  neutrals  were  mere  agents  in  the  com-  the  mother  countries  was,  to  keep  the  colo- 
merce  between  the  mother  country  and  nies  in  the  greatest  commercial,  as  well  as 
the  colonies,  and  the  former  lost  only  the  political,  dependence.  The  chief  meas- 
fre^ht  of  the  merchandise  transported,  ure  taken  for  this  purpose  was,  the  es- 
Thia  commerce  being  interrupted  by  Eng-  tablishment  of  companies,  to  which  the 
land,  which  has  always  reftised  to  ac-  trade  between  the  mother  countries  and 
knowlei^  the  principle  "  free  ships  make  the  colonies  was  committed  exclusively, 
free  goods,"  the  neutrals  began  to  purchase  The  govenunent  of  these  companies  was 
the  goods  of  the  colonies,  with  which  they  pohtically  as  oppres^e  for  the  colonies  as 
were  allowed  to  trade,  and  to  cany  them  their  excltisive  right  to  the  colonial  com- 
off  as  their  own  property.  The  English,  merce  was  burdensome  to  their  trade. 
on  the  other  hand,  mamtained  that  this  The  productions  of  the  mother  country, 
was,  in  most  cases,  only  a  flctitioua  sale,  which  they  sent  to  the  colonies,  were 
and  that  the  neutrals  were,  in  one  case  as  usually  of  mferior  quality,  and  chained  at 
well  as  in  the  other,  only  the  carriers  for  vety  liigh  prices,  io  consequence  of  which 
the  beUigerents.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  the  colonies  tiiemselves  produced  less, 
frtct  in  most  cases ;  when,  for  instance.  For  the  mother  country,  ^e  cothpanies 
great  purchases  were  made  for  places  and  fixed  aihitrary  prices  on  the  colonial  arti- 
countries  where  there  could  be  no  market  cles ;  but  the  companies  themselves,  in 
for  such  a  quantity  of  colonial  articles;  or  general,  gtuned  nothing.  Their  officers 
when  some  commercial  houses,  entirely  were  the  only  party  benefited,  as  unavoid- 
unknown  before,  suddenly  had  immense  able  frauds  of  every  kind  ruined  the  corn- 
dealings  in  colonial  ar^cles,  which  they  t>anies  sooner  or  later.  TTioughthe  Eng- 
could  not  possibly  pay  for.  As  England  lish  East  India  company  may  seem  to 
majntiuned,  besides,  that  every  precaution  form  an  exception,  yet  it  is  well  known, 
which  could  be  taken  against  this  fraudu-  that,  more  tlian  once,  it  has  been  saved 
lent  trade  was  made  ineffectual  by  the  from  immediate  ruin  only  by  extraordina- 
artilices  of  the  neutrals,  she  Itud  down  a  ry  circumstances  and  support.  Such  corn- 
principle,  wliich,  under  the  name  of  the  panics  have  been  represented  as  necessary 
rate  of  war  qf  1756,  has  made  one  of  for  carrying  on  commerce  to  advantage  in 
the  chief  ]>oiiits  of  contest  between  her  foreign  countries,  particularly  in  the  East 
and  the  neutrals.  The  English  asserted  Indies.  The  general  ignorance  of  the  ciis- 
that  this  trade,  as  it  was  not  allowed  toms  and  manners  of  those  parts,  the  dis- 
to  the  neutrals  in  times  of  peace,  must  advantagesoftoo  greatacompedtion,and, 
be  considered  as  the  properly  of  ttie  en-  finally,  the  dangers  attending  intercourse 
emy  ;  must  be,  like  any  other  thing  with  orinces  and  nations  of  predatory  hah- 
which  he  possesses,  the  subject  of  con-  its,  have  been  brought  fonvard  as  ai^u- 
test,  and  belong  to  the  victor ;  that  the  ments  to  prove  that  such  a  trade  cannot 
neuti'als  h'  d  not  the  right  to  profit  by  the  be  carried  on  by  individuals.  It  was  not 
pennissiou  to  carry  on  this  trade,  which  considered  that  ignorance  of  habits  and 
they  had  obtained  from  the  enemy  only  customs,andlhedanget^ofinterferingwith 
through  his  necessities,  any  more  than  each  other's  market,  exist  in  other  branches 
they  would  be  entitled  to  take  under  of  commerce,  which  nobody  ever  thought 
Iheir  protection  any  establishment  of  the  of  mana^g  by  companies ;  and  tliat  the 
rntmy  which  was  critically  situated.  The  hostility  of  the  princes  and  tribes  in  such 
neutrals,  they  said,  had  less  reason  to  com-  countries  is  generally  excited  by  the  com- 
\ilmn  of  being  injured,  as  the  commerce  paiiies  themselves;  as  the  servant  of  a 
with  the  colonies  of  the  enemy  was  not  powerful  corporation  behaves,  in  general, 
permitted  in  times  of  peace.  Among  the  with  more  violence  and  haughrine^  than 
neutrals,  the  U.  States,  in  pailicular,  have    the   single,    defenceless    mercbant,  who 
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cannot  count  on  the  protection  of  an  arm-  ricultural  colonies,  and  may  form,  though 
ed  power  That  eompanies  are  not  necea-  more  alowty,  distinct,  independent  na- 
sarj  for  uirning  on  the  colonial  trade  is  tions ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  settlements 
[iioied  hv  the  example  of  the  Spaniarde  in  South  America  already  referred  to. 
and  Portuguese,  who  knew  of  no  such  (See  Sovtk  .STnaicaii  RevotuHon.)  It  ia 
msQtut;ons  in  their  flourishing  periods,  entirely  different  with  the  planting  colo> 
Instead  of  considering  the  companies  as  nies,  the  olgect  of  which  is  die  production 
Che  cause  ot  the  flourishing  state  of  the  of  certain  plants  which  generally  grow 
East  India  trade,  we  ought  rather  to  be  onlv  in  a  hot  climati;,  ae,  for  instance,  the 
istoniahod  that,  notwithstanding  the  com-  settlements  in  the  West  India  islaads. 
panies,  this  commerce  has  prospered  so  Here  a  nation  is  not  easily  formed.  Eu- 
tniich  The  rapid  success  of  the  Dutch  ropeans  are  the  proprietors  of  the  planta- 
Eaat  India  eompany,  in  particular,  was  a  tions ;  but  tlieir  number  is  small ;  besides, 
spurtosiinilar  institutions,  which  werenot  they  seldom  become  domesticated  there, 
attended  with  equal  success.  Besides  tlie  but,  on  account  of  the  unheaUhy  climate, 
companips,  there  were  other  restrictions  on  and  the  inconveniences  attending  the 
the  colonial  trade.  Every  suHect,  for  in-  manner  of  hving'  there,  either  administer 
stance,  was  forbidden  to  s^l  for  the  colo-  their  plantations  by  a  steward,  spending 
njes  m  the  service  of  a  foreign  power,  or  their  revenues  abroad,  or  remtun  in  the 
ivithout  the  permission  of  a  company,  colonies  only  until  they  have  collected  a 
which  possessed  the  monopoly  of  their  fortune,  when  they  return  to  their  natire 
trade.  The  trade  was  also  usually  confin-  couDlry.  The  small  number  of  planters 
ed  to  a  few  ports,  to  a  certain  number  of  (for  the  far  greater  part  of  the  population 
vessels,  and  to  cert^n  times.  More  hberal  consists  of  Negro  shives,  who  are  used  ex- 
principles  have  been  adopted  only  in  re-  clusively  for  the  cultivation  of  ttie  planta- 
cenitimes.  The  exclusive  privileges  have  tions)  is  the  cause  that  establishments  of 
been  limited,  and  the  unprivileged,  as,  for  this  kind  are  least  able  to  dispense  with 
instance,  in  England,  have  been  permitted  the  protection  and  support  of  the  mother 
to  partaiie  in  the  colonial  trade.  In  gen-  country.  Similarly  situated  are  the  com- 
etal,  ffe&ler  freedom  has  been  allowed  to  mercjal  colonies,  which  are  intended  to 
this  trade.  In  the  government  of  the  col-  dispose  of  the  natural  or  artificial  produc- 
onies,  the  same  principle  of  keeping  them  tions  of  the  country.  They  grow  up  from 
in  a  state  of  dependence  vras  malnttuned.  single  &cTories  and  commercial  stations. 
Their  trade  and  government  were  always  which,  by  fraud  and  force,  successively 
in  the  closest  connexion,  though  in  difter-  make  themselves  the  centres  of  considera- 
ent  degrees  in  difiSxent  colonies. — Colo-  ble  territories.  The  possession  of  landed 
nies,  in  general,  may  be  divided,  according  proper^  in  them  is  only  a  means  for  the 
to  their  nature,  into  four  lai^  classes,  viz.,  promotion  of  commerce.  The  Europeans, 
agricultural,  mining,  planting,  and  com-  in  colonies  of  tiiis  kind,  are  the  rulera, 
mercial  colonies.  In  the  fi^t,  to  which  but  seldom  landed  proprietors ;  they  are 
belong  chiefly  the  colonies  in  North  mostly  soldiers,  officers  and  merchants. 
America,  apiculture  is  the  chief  object.  For  this  reason,  a  nation  is  not  easily 
The  Europeans  who  settled  tiicre  became  formed  in  them,  ss  the  Europeans  residing 
landed  proprietors,  and  seldom  returned  there  merely  wish  to  make  a  fortune  and 
to  their  native  country.  In  tiie  second  and  return  to  their  native  country.  On  ae- 
third  generation,  tlie  more  the  ties  of  affin-  count  of  the  entire  separation  of  the 
i^and  other  connexions  with  the  mother  military  forces  in  the  tliree  principal 
coiuitry  disappear,  and  the  recollections  governments  of  British  India,  tlie  in^u- 
of  it  vanish,  the  colonists  form  more  and  ence  of  the  civil  residents  over  the 
more  a  distinct  nation,  and  become  more  troops  stationed  in  the  stat^  of  ths 
and  more  estranged  from  their  native  allies  of  the  East  India  company,  the 
country.  Hence,  asexperiencehas  shown,  mixture  of  Uie  royal  troops  witli  those  of 
the  possession  of  such  colonies  is  insecure  the  company,  tiie  great  influence  of  the 
as  soon  as  the  population  increases,  and  royal  forces  in  Ceylon,  and  the  frequent 
the  inhabitants  come  more  into  contact  clmnges  of  the  gaiiisons,  a  military  revo- 
with  each  other.  The  mining  colonies,  lution  is  not  much  to  be  feared  in  British 
the  chief  object  of  whichistheacquisition  India.  The  hardest  fine  which  the  in- 
of  precious  stones  and  metals,  are  nearly  habitants  of  commercial  colonies  can  suf 
ui  the  same  condition ;  as,  for  instance,  fer,  is  to  &I1  mto  the  hands  of  connnercial 
the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  and  Por-  companies  which  form,  at  the  sauie  time, 
tiiguese  in  South  America.  They  are,  sovereign  political  bodies.  The  oliusea 
Iroin  their  nature,  easily  converted  into  a^  and  mismanagements  of  tl)e  companiee 
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have  obliged  llic  governments  of  the  cob,  the  English  reporter  on  (he  com 
mother  countries  to  bring  them  mure  or  trade.  As  the  suhject  is  so  iiitercBtine 
less  under  their  o^vn  unmediate  superin-  and  novel,  a  detailed  account,  we  hope 
lendence,  and  to  hmjt  them  chiefly  lo  wiU  be  agrteahle.  Of  the  pauper  colo- 
trade.  The  governments  of  agricuUuial,  nies,  the  one  which  Mr.  Jacob  selects  for 
muirng  and  planting  colonies  are  usuaUy  illustration  is  that  of  Frederics  Oord. 
of  a  difierent  chai'acter.  In  them,  it  is  not  The  oripnator  of  this  scheme  was  general 
merely  conquered  tribes  which  are  to  he  van  den  Bosch,  The  general,  wliile  in 
ruled,  but  principally  Europeans  them-  the  island  of  Java,  had  formed  a  connex- 
selves,  who  have  settled  in  tiiem,  former  ion  with  a  ChinKie  mandarin,  whose  skill 
inhabitants  of  the  motlier  counliy,  and  in  fiirminghe  had  admired,  and  who  had 
Uierefore  to  be  treated  vrith  far  greater  under  him  a  colony  of  emigrant  Chinese, 
debcacy.  The  government  of  the  mother  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  Iwd  before 
country  has  usually  taken  care  of  the  ad-  the  kmg  of  the  Netlierlands  a  plan  for 
ministration  of  these  colonies  itself;  and,  a  pau[ier  establishment,  which  met  with 
where  they  have  been  managed  by  com-  the  royal  patronage.  A  pubUc  meeting 
panics,  the  colonies  have  had,  at  least,  was  held  at  Ihe  Hague  in  1818,  and  a 
some  part  in  the  government :  several  of  "  society  of  beneticence"  formed,  and  two 
them  have  enjoyed  an  ahnost  republican  committees  organized  for  its  management, 
constituuon.  After  the  abohtion  of  the  The  president  was  prince  Frederic,  the 
slave-trade,  a  Mh  class  of  colonies  was  second  son  of  the  king.  Having  received 
formed  on  the  African  coast— colonies  for  the  sanction  of  the  king,  the  society  was 
the  civilization  of  freed  slaves— approach-  recommended  to  all  the  ioc*l  authorities, 
ingmost  nearly  to  the  natare  of  agricul-  and  soon  found  itseif  in  possession  of 
Uiral  colonies.  The  most  important  is  at  $25,000,  obtiuned  ftom  more  than  20,000 
Sierra  Leone  (q.  v.),  under  British  author-  members.  With  these  fimds  tile  society 
itj.  ItwiU  become  an  important  mitttaiy  purchased  an  eslEOe  on  the  east  side  of 
and  comniereial  post,  as  its  connexion  tiie  Zuyder  Zee,  and  not  &r  from  the 
with  the  interior  of  Africa  increases.  A  town  of  Steenwyk.  This  estate  cost  them 
smular  colony,  called  lAbena,  was  founded  $21,700,  and  contained  Irom  1200  to  130O 
at  cape  Mesurado,  on  die  coast  of  Guinea,  acres,  about  200  of  which  was  under  a 
in  1817,  by  the  people  of  the  U.  States,  sort  of  culture,  or  covered  vrith  bad 
(See  labena  and  ColomxaHon  Sockly.) —  wood,  and  the  rest  a  mere  heath.  They 
Very  recently,  a  colony  of  colored  persons  let  the  cultivated  land,  about  -S,  of  the 
hasbeencommencedinCanada.  inJune,  whole;  deepened  the  Aa  (which  runs 
1829,  the  authorities  of  Cincinnati  {Ohio)  through  the  estate),  so  that  it  is  navigable 
ordered  the  black  and  mulatto  persons  to  for  boats,  and  built  store-houses,  a  scliool 
give  security  for  tiieir  good  behavior,  or  and  dweUings  for  about  52  famibes  of 
to  leave  the  place.  This  description  of  from  6  to  8  persons  each.  Their  opera- 
persons  in  that  town  amounted  to  about  tions  were  bee^im  in  September,  1818  ■  by 
ajOO,  many  of  whom  decided  to  settle  in  tiie  lOtii  of  November  the  houses  were 
Canada.  They  purchased  124,000  acres  ready ;  and  the  communes  sent  some  poor 
oflMid;  and  the  colony  is  said  to  contain,  families.  The  total  expense  of  each  ^- 
Bt  the  Ome  we  are  writing,  1100  persons,  iiy  was  as  follows : — 
I^  as  it  is  expected,  the  Englisii  govern-  ,   ^^ 

menl  should  pve  them   a  grant  of  land        Building  each  bouse, IM  Lt' 

large    enough   lo   support  a  consider^le        Furi'iliro  and  implemciKs, ....      38  83 
population,  this  colony  may,  in  manv  re-       ywl'ing,      .........     68  23 

^.,tae<,„.i,„p„™,,„',h.n.s4«»,    SE.S'iSSidTiS"."!"''.  iSS 

and  will  probably  mcrease  fast.  Advances  in  pravisions,  .    .    ...      1941 

Colonies,  Pacper.  The  public  atlen-  Advances  of  oiber  kinds,  ....  ]9  41 
tion  has,  of  late,  been  directed  to  some  ^a"  a^^d  woo!  m  be  spun,  .  .  .  .  77  67 
novel  and  very  interesting  establjshnienta  ^"^  uncuiuvaied  land,  pel.       38  S3 

in  HoUand,which  have  acquired  the  name  Total  establishmeni,     .    .    gGCo  16 

of  pmfer  colonUt,    The  object  of  tiiese  Tliis  estimate  is  abont   105  doUara   for 

uisutuuons  IS  to  remove   those  persons  each  individual,  and  they  are  expected  to 

who  are  a  burden  to  society  to  the  poorest  repay  it  to  the  society  in  rent  and  labor 

waste  lands,  where,  under  judicious  regu-  besides  maintainuig  themselves,  in  about 

bitions,  they  may  be  enajled  to  provide  16  years.     Each  dlotment  of  7  acres  is 

for  their  own  subsistenc;.    The  best  ac-  kid  out  in  a  rectangle,  having  the  house 

coimt  tiiat  we  have  seen  of  tiiese  estab-  with  one  end  toward  the  road,  and  tiie 

lishments  has  been  pi.'blished  by  Mr.  Ja-  Btiier  reacliing  50  Iset  into  the  allotment 
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The  dwelling  occuttiea  the  part  next  the  to  aubsist,  to  pay  the  rent,  and  to  save 
road;  then  comes  the  bam,  atter  that  the  Boraething,  it  is  necesHary  that  veiy  amid- 
Btalls  for  the  celtle,  and  behind  these  the  uous  manuring  be  persevere^l  in.  The 
I'eBervoir  for  manure,  in  which  every  par-  directors,  therefore,  require,  and,  by  their 
tide  of  vegetable  and  animal  refuse  is  enforcement  of  the  prescribed  regulations, 
carefully  made  up  into  compqst,  with  the  indeed,  compel  each  ftmily  to  provide 
heath  and  moss  of  the  laud ;  the  prepara-  sufficient  manure  to  dress  the  whole  of 
tion  of  this  compost  beingone  ofthe  most  the  land  every  year.  For  this  purpose, 
essential  of  their  labors.  The  colonias  each  household  must  provide  itself  vrith 
are  subjected  lo  a  kind  of  militaiy  regula-  300  fodder  of  manure  yearly ;  or,  in  Eng- 
tion,  ail  tlieir  work  bein^  done  by  the  glish  terms,  150  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of 
piece.  They  assemble  at  six  in  the  mom-  more  than  20  tons  to  each  acre.  When 
ing,  in  summer  and  winter,  and  those  it  is  considered  dial  few  of  tlie  best  Eng- 
who  do  not  answer  to  their  names  at  the  lish  farmers  can  apply  one  half  that  quan- 
roll-call  get  no  wages  for  the  day.  When  tity  of  manure,  it  will  not  appear  wonder- 
the  labor  of  the  day  is  over,  each  receives  ful  that  7  acres  should  be  made  to  provide 
A  ticket  stating  die  amount  of  wa^ ;  and  for  tlie  sustenance  of  the  same  number  of 
for  that  he  may  procure  food  Irom  the  persons,  and  leave  a  surplus  to  pay  rent 
Store  ai  fixed  rales.  Those  who  are  at  and  to  form  a  reserve  of  savings.  On 
first  unable  to  support  themselves  obI«un  each  farm,  the  hve  stock  of  2  cows,  or  1 
credit  for  a  short  period.  The  women  cow  and  10  sheep,  to  which  may  bo 
spin,  weave  and  knit,  at  first  from  pur-  added  pigs,  would  not  nearly  enable  the 
chased  wool  and  flax,  but  as  soon  as  pos-  cultivator  to  manure  his  sratdl  portion  of 
eible  from  the  produce  of  their  own  Hocks  land  once  even  in  4  or  5  years.  It  hence 
and  fields.  A  day  and  a  halfs  work  becomes  necessary  to  form  masses  of 
every  week  is  allowed  for  the  support  of  compost,  the  collecting  the  materials  for 
the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  those  who  are  not  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  em- 
fit  for  labor ;  and  for  this,  those  who  work  ployment  of  the  colonists.  These  massA 
are  allowed  one  shilling  per  day  in  sum-  are  created  ahnost  wholly  by  manual  la- 
mer, and  eight  pence  in  the  winter.  The  bor,  of  tiiat  kind  which,  but  for  such  an 
whole  f,f  the  necessaries  and  appointments  application  of  it,  would  be  wholly  lost  to 
are  regularly  inspected  with  militaiy  care,  the  community.  As  straw  is,  at  best,  in 
and  such  as  have  been  wasteful  are  obllg-  tlie  early  period,  not  abundant,  and  as  that 
ed  to  make  good  what  they  have  destroy-  trotn  the  corn  must,  at  first,  be  chiefly 
ed.  It  wU  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  used  as  fcod  for  the  cattie  or  for  covering 
whole  stock  out  of  wliich  each  femily  of  to  ihe  houses,  other  materials,  which  the 
6  or  8  persons  is  to  find  support,  and,  if  heaths  furnish,  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
diey  can,  effect  some  savings,  is  the  stock  make  beds  for  the  catde.  The  heath  land 
of  660  dollar^  and  the  7  acres  of  waste  is  pared,  but  the  operation  is  to  cut  with 
land,  which  is  of  a  description  not  the  the  spade  a  very  thin  slice  of  the  earth, 
most  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  care-  and  not  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots  of  the 
ful  preparation  of  manure,  the  most  re-  plants,  that  they  may,  as  they  soon  will 
markable  feature  in  Chinese  husbandry,  is  do,  shoot  again ;  the  parings  are  not  only 
the  grand  resoince ;  and  the  result  is  most  made  thin,  but  in  narrow  strips  or  small 
encouraging,  as  an  example  of  how  much  spots.  Thus  but  hitle  soil  is  taken  away, 
regularity  and  perseverance  may  effect  and  the  roots,  though  cut,  are  not  all  of 
with  small  I  means.  As  the  preparation  of  them  destroyed ;  the  parts  that  are  left  bare 
manure  is  still  very  imperfectiy  under-  are  protected  from  being  too  much  dried 
stood  in  this  country,  and  as  many  tami-  up  by  the  sun  and  win<^  and  the  seeds  of 
lies  throw  away  what  constitutes,  with  the  ripe  heather  are  scattered  over  the 
these  colonies,  the  elements  of  prosperity,  spaces  left  hare  near  them,  and  soon  bring 
we  give  some  details  fivm  Mr.  Jacob's  forth  the  same  plants,  liy  this  operation, 
book,  the  utiUty  of  which  must  compen-  there  is  a  constant  succession  provided  of 
sate  for  their  homeliness.  When  the  house  healthy  material.  This  paring  for  the 
and  bam  are  built,  the  soil  formed,  by  heath  is  a  joint  operation  performed  by 
mixing  sand  and  clay  to  a  consistence  the  men  in  a  kind  of  military  lines.  The 
which  makes  it  sufficiently  retentive  of  society  pays  each  for  the  work  he  per- 
moisture,  the  land  manured,  dug,  and  one  forms,  and,  when  the  average  cost  is  ascer- 
crop  sowed  or  planted  on  it,  then  a  femily,  tained,  the  sods  are  sold  to  the  several 
consisdng  of  m>m  6  lo  8  persons,  is  fixed  households  at  the  same  price,  and  are 
on  it  at  an  expense,  as  before  slated,  of  carried  to  their  respective  &rms  in  smalt 
660  dotlaiB.    To   enable  this  household  one-horse  carts,  which  are  kept  by  tbo 
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society  for  that  and  for  amilar  purposes,  veycd.  Equal  care  is  taken  thai  every 
lo  which  mere  manual  labor  cannot  be  bo  otlier  material  for  compost  ia  preserved, 
beneficially  apphed.  When  theae  sods  In  England,  little  attention  is  paid  to  tbese 
are  dried  mid  conveyed  to  the  bams  of  the  matters;  and.eveninagriciihuraldiBtriew, 
colonists,  they  are  piled  in  a  kind  of  stack,  many  of  the  most  valuable  ingredients  for 
SDd  portions  of  it  are  pulled  out,  not  cut  fertifizing  the  earth  (soap-suds,  for  in- 
out,  to  ensure  their  being  broken  into  stance)  are  constantly  thrown  away.  This 
small  fiapnents.  With  these  the  bedding  sesspool,  containing  about  a  hogshiiad,  is 
of  the  cows  or  sheep,  as  the  case  may  be,  never  allowed  to  run  over,  and,  if  it  has 
isfonned.  Theuseof  bog  turf  orpeat,as  not  rained,  is  every  other  day  filled  up 
one  of  the  materials  of  compost,  is  not  up-  with  vFater,  and  then,  with  a  scoop,  taken 
proved.  It  impedes  the  process  of  fer-  up,  and  sprinkled  over  the  heap  of  dung. 
mentation,  wliich  is  the  most  important  This  heap  contains  4  weelte'  dung,  or  30 
part  of  the  prep^iition  of  the  heaps  of  fodder,  or  15  tons ;  and  the  administering 
manure.  Another  expedient  is  therefore  14  such  portions  of  rich  fermenting  mat- 
adopted,  ly  paring  the  second  year's  grass  ter  must  vastly  enhance  the  vahie  of  the 
la»d,  whetlier  of  Sever,  ray  grass  or  florin,  whole  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  At 
These  clods,  containing  a  proportion  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  the  dung-bole 
die  roots  of  the  plants  which  have  been  {called,  locally,  the  gieiiack)  is  emptied, 
before  harvested  from  them,  and  much  and  its  contents  thus  again  turned  over, 
garden  mould,  become  useful  auxiliaries  the  most  putrid  parts  being,bythi«iiieans, 
to  the  heathy  tur^  and  spare  the  use  of  brouglit  to  the  top:  it  is  formed  into  a 
that  material,  which,  if  solely  appbed,  heap  trom  3  to  5  feet  high,  and  carefully 
would  require  almost  as  much  land  to  covered  with  sods :  by  this  covering,  the 
supply  it  as  the  fiirm  ilself  Fresh  mate-  fermentative  heat  is  prevented  from  evap- 
rial  is  added  to  the  bedding  of  the  cattle  oratmg,  and  the  rain-water  is  kept  from 
every  morning  and  evening,  and  remains  the  mass,  uito  which,  if  it  penetrated,  it 
under  tliem  7  days,  when  the  whole  is  would  check  fermentation.  When  the 
wheeled  to  the  dunghill.  Each  mommg,  heap  has  Imn  and  fermented  during  1, 2 
that  which  hes  near  the  hinder  part  of  the  or  3  months,  it  is  carried  to  the  field 
cow  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  part  to-  which  is  to  be  manured  with  iL  The 
wards  its  head  takes  its  place,  and  fresh  covering  of  soda  is  separated  fi«m  the 
heather,  about  a  quarter  of  a  fodder,  or  heap,  and  cprried  to  the  dung-hole,  where 
S50  pounds,  added  to  the  bedding;  the  it  is  laid  at  the  bottom' of  the  next  monthly 
same  is  also  done  every  evening.  The  accumulation,  and  imbibes  with  it  an 
sheep  and  pigs  are  only  supplied  with  equal  proportion  of  vegetative  power, — 
fi^  heatlier  once  a  day.  It  is  reckoned  The  following  are  the  sums  of  pi-oduce 
diat  ten  sheep  make  an  equal  quantity  of  and  expenditure  for  each  &mily  for  one 
dung  with  one  cow.    It  must  be  obvious    year : 

to  every  one,  that  the  changing  and  con-        Total  produce, $933  53 

sequent  turning  over  13  ^mes  must  make        Exjienses,  in  eluding  rent  [about 

the  mixture  ol  the  animal  and  vegetable  $5^0  an  acre) 164  46 

substances  more  equably  rich ;   and  the        ^      j^  ^^^  -^gg-j^ 

unifonn  Ireaduig  of  it  must  break  it  into  i  j      i 

small  particles,  and  pve  greater  scope  to  The  desire  of  giun,  and  the  approbation 
the  fermentative  putrefaction.  Eachweek,  of  the  superintendents,  are,  in  general, 
the  stalls  are  cleaned,  and  the  dung  con-  found  to  be  sufiicieni  encouragenient« 
veyed  to  the  place  appointed  at  the  baek  both  to  industry  and  good  conduct.  When 
of  the  bam.  This  is  of  a  round  shape,  tliese  are  not  enou^  forfeiture  of  jirivi- 
fium  3  to  4  feet  in  dejith.  The  bottom  leges,  confinement  and  hard  labor  are  re- 
and  sides  are  waited  with  either  clinkers  sorted  to.  There  are  also  badges  of  hon- 
or turf,  and  made  water-tight.  It  ia  com-  or — medals  of  copper,  silver  and  gold, 
monly  from  12  to  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  Those  who  have  tlie  copper  medal  may 
sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  the  dung  leave  the  colony  on  Sundays  wthout 
made  hy  the  cattle  in  the  course  of  four  asking  leave ;  tlie  fnlver  is  ^en  to  tliose 
weeks.  The  mass  is  thus  composed  of  who  have  made  sonte  savings,  and  tJiey 
portions  which  have  remmned  from  4  are  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  colony  in 
weeks  to  1  day,  over  which  the  ashes  the  intervals  of  labor  on  working-dajs; 
from  the  household  and  all  the  sweepbgs  and  when  tliey  are  entitle^l  to  the  gold 
of  the  preiniaea  are  atrewed.  Adjoining  medal,  by  having  shown  that  they  clear 
to  the  dung-heap  is  the  reservoir,  into  $97,08  a  year  by  their  labor,  they  are 
which  the  (miiiungs  of  the  stalls  are  con^    S:ee-tenan^   and   released  from   all   tlie 
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regulations  of  the  colony     These  privi-  dark  room  through  a  small  opening  in  a 

leges  may,  however,   be   suspended   for  shutter,  and  is  made  also  lo  pass  through 

oflgiices.    In  ihe  couise  of  7  years  from  a  smooth,  three-sided  glass  prism,  wo  find, 

its  first  estaWishment,  the  colony  of  Fred-  1.  that  (lie  ray  of  light,  at  its  entrance  into, 

erics    Cord    contained    a  population  of  and  at  its  passage  out  of,  the   glass,  is 

6778,  including  that  of  Omne  Sclianze,  turned  from  its  direct  course ;  it  is  said  lo 

which  is   trader  a   more    rimd    control,  be  retracted   into   a   different   direclioji ; 

Among  the  number  were  2174  orphans  2.  tliat  the  ray  of  light,  which,  falling  di- 

and  foundlings.    The  total  number  form-  rectly  upon  a  piece  of  paper  before  the 

ing  all  the  colonies  in  Holland  was  stated  prism,  produces  a  round  white  spot,  pro- 

10  Mr.  Jacob  as  20,000,  but  he  thinks  it  duces,  when  the  paper  is  held  behind  the 

exaggerated ;   there  were,  however,  8000  prism,  a  colored  figure,  about  five  times 

in   Nortii   Holland.      Every  attention  is  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  and  exhibiting  the 

paid  lo  the  education  of  the  young.  colors  of  the  rainbow,  amnged   in  the 

CoLOHiES,  MitiTART,  of  Russia.    {See  same  order  as  they  are  seen  in  that  phe- 

MiHtaiy  Colonies.)  nomenon.    This  figure  or  appearance  is 

Color.    Color  is  a  property  of  light  called lhepris»Mi*ic3pecirt»n.    Thelength 

(q.  v.),  Ihe  knowledge  of  which  can  be  of  it  is  found  to  be  in  a  direction  peipen- 

gained  fidm  no  description,  but  is   ac-  dicular  to  the  axis  of  the  prism.      It  is 

Quired  by  means  of  the  organ  of  si|ht  red  at  the  end  which  is  nearest  lo  the 

'oloring  substances,  or  paints,  often  un-  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  and  violet 

properly  termed  eoli»'s,  are  made  use  of  at  the  end  most  remote   from  it,  white 

to  impart  a  col6r  to  other  substance^  either  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  indigo  fc4- 

by  application  or  admixture.     White  and  low  each  other  m  the  intervening  spac«. 

black  are  counted  among  colors  in  the  Newton  concluded  from  this,  and  a  great 

latter  sense,  but  not  at  all,  or  seldom,  in  variety  of  similar  expeiimenls,  that  these 

the  former,  m  which  sense  a  while  body  colored  rays  arc  the  sunple  rays  of  hght, 

js  veiy  properly  called  coiorfess.    Black  is  and  that  white  light  is  composed  of  the 

merely  the  absence  of  all  light.    CoioiB,  union  of  them  all,  according  to  the  rela- 

botli  alone  and  united,  have  different  prop-  tions  which  tliey  exhibit  in  the  prismatic 

erties,  and  produce  different  effects  upon  spectnun.    Every  white  ray  of  hght,  there- 


iie  organs  of  sense,  by  means  of  their  fore,  contains  all  the  colored  rays  united; 
harmony  or  contrast,  which  are  partieu-  but  they  are  not  recogiused  by  us,  since 
Iwly  important  to  painteis,  and  are  prop-  they  produce  upon  the  retina,  where  they 
erties  ai^ng  ihim  the  nen'ous  sensibility,  are  tins  united,  the  impres^on  we  term 
Thus  scarlet  is  a  burning  color,  injurious  widlc.  These  colored  rays  are  reflected 
to  the  eyes ;  and  it  is  probably  on  iis  ac-  from  all  bodies  according  to  similar  laws, 
count  that  beasts  are  so  violentiy  excited  so  that  reflected  white  light  is  still  white ; 
by  it.  Yellow  is  the  brightest,  red  the  but  they  are  refrangible  in  different  de- 
warmcst,  deep  brown  and  violet  the  soft-  grees ;  this  property  being  least  in  the 
est  among  colors.  The  i)assing  of  one  red  rays,  moderate  in  the  green,  and  in 
color  into  another,  by  mixture,  has  been  the  greatest  degree  in  the  violet ;  and  they 
displayed  in  tables,  pyramids,  &c^  for  the  are,  on  this  account,  separated  from  each 
use  of  tiie  painter,  the  colorer,  the  miner-  other  whenever  they  are  refracted ;  since, 
alopst,  &c. ;  but  it  requires  constant  famil-  from  their  different  refVan^biliV,  although 
iarity  with  colors,  to  make  upon  the  mind  they  are  parallel,  when  they  fell  upon  the 
impressions  suflicientiy  deep  to  enable  us  refracting  substance,  they  take  different 
to  distinguish  these  fine  shades  of  color  hnes  of  direction  in  pasdng  through  it. 
with  correctness.  (SeeCD/orj.DodiTneo/)  They  follow  each  other,  in  this  respect,  in 
.  Colors,  Doctrine  of.  The  doctrine  of  the  following  order;  first  violet,  then  in- 
colore,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the  science  digo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red. 
of  the  origin,  the  mixture  and  effects  of  When  these  same  colored  rays  ai'e  rcn- 
color,  as  a  property  of  light  How,  for  dered  parallel  ag^n,  and  so  fell  upon  the 
instance,  is  it,  that  light  at  one  time  is  col-  eye,  they  appear  white,  as  at  first  _  Most 
oreil,at  another  white?  and  by  what  laws  bodies  possess  the  property  of  fixing  or 
are  the  appearances  of  colors  governed?  ebeorbuig  some  of  these  colored  rays, 
The  glass  prism  was  the  fir^  contrivance  which  fall  upon  them,  and  thus  only  re- 
that  gave  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these  fleet  or  ti^nsmit  rays  of  aparticularcolorj 
quesnons,  and  sir  Isaac  Nevfton  {l^ilUs,  and  upon  this  property,  according  to  New- 
London,  1706]  llie  first  philosopher  who  ton,  the  colors  of  all  bodies  depend.  Blue 
explained  and  published  the  sohition.  If  silk,  for  example,  absorbs  stx.  colored  rays, 
a  luy  of  hght  is  allowed  lo  pass  into  a  and  reflects  only  the  blue ;  and  a  solution 
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of  cochineal  transmits  only  the  red,  and  the  laws  of  light  and  colors,  and  all  the 
absorbs  all  the  other  rays.  All  this  is  rules  deducible  Jrom  the  observation  of 
confirmed  by  the  esperimenis  with  col-  their  efiects  in  nature,  for  the  use  of,  the 
ored  disks  revolving  rapidly  upon  a  rod,  artist.  This  subject  has  been  treated  by 
and  ytixh  the  colored  spectrutn  falling  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  his  work  on  paint' 
upon  colored  bodies.  Newton  has  ex-  ing;  Lomazzo  and  Gerard  Lairesse,  in 
plained  this  theory  in  his  Oplibs,  But,  books  on  the  same  subject ;  Mengs,  in  his 
notwithstanding  the  talent  which  it  dis-  Pralrtischtr  Unterrkht;  Gfithe,  in  his  Jlw- 
plays,  it  is  still  not  entirely  satisfactory.  btTiidtrt,  &c.  The  skill  of  the  painter 
Several  wrileia  (especially  Wunsch,  in  his  presupposes  a  natural  ainlily,  founded  on 
EspeidmentB  and  Observations  upon  tJie  supenor  sensibility,  viz.  the  ability  to  im- 
Colors  of  Light,  fersiicAe,  &c  fiter  die  age  forth,  and,  in  the  imitation,  to  express 
Farben  da  ijkhti,  Leipac,  1792)  have  with  characteristic  truth,  the  peculiar  sub- 
made  changes  and  improvements  in  this  stanceandcolorof  any  oBjectunderthein- 
theory,  parucularly  in  regard  to  the  num-  fluences  of  the  light  and  air.  To  make  this 
ber  of  simple  colored  rajs,  which  some  imitation  succesSlil,  an 
have  reduced  to  three  and  others  to  two.  to  tlie  local  tones  and 

Colws  of  Plantt.    We  find   in  plants  By  heal  tones  we  understand  the  natural 

dght  fondamental  colors,  which  are  call-  color  of  an  object  asit  appearson  the  spot 

ed  pure  and  mmhxd  colors — white,  gray,  where  it  slands,  or  from  the  spot  where  the 

black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red  and  brown,  spectator  is  stipposed  to  be  stationed.     In 

Bach   of  these   eiuiibits  seven  varieties,  works  of  art,  the  natural  color  of  an  object 

which,  in  respect  to  then-  gradations,  are  appears  always  as  a  local  tone,  because 

entirely  equal  and  alike.    Thus,  for  ex-  every  object  must  be  regarded  from  only 

ample,  of  white,  there  are  pure  or  snow-  one  point  of  view ;  conformably  to  which 

white;  whitish  or  dirty  white  j   milk  or  the  natural  color  is  modified  according  to 

bluish  white ;  amianthus  or  grayish  white ;  the  supposed  distance.    By  Ihils  we  un- 

ivory   or  yellowish   white ;  parzdlaa  or  dersiand,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the 

reddish  white;   and  chalk  or  brownish  cmdationB  of  the  clear  and  obscure,  which 

white.     The  blue   crocus  often  changes  lights  and  shadows  produce  on  the  colored 

into  yellow;  tlie  Hue  violet  to  while ;  the  surfece.     (See   Chiaro  scuto.)    In  no  ob- 

blue  columbine  to  red ;  the  red  tulip  to  a  ject   of  art  do   these  modifications  and 

yellow,  and  the  yellow  to  a  white,  &c.  shades  exist  in  greater  delicacy  and  divert 

The  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  fruits,  sity  than  in  the  naked  human  body,  which 

linneeus  has  inferred  the  properties,  and  is,  consequently,  the  most  difficult  subject 

especially  the  taste  of  plants,  fivm  their  for  a  painter.    Coloring,  in  as  far  as  it  is 

color.    Yellow  is  generally  bitter,  red  sour,  an  imitation  of  the  color  and  character  of 

green  denotes  a  rough  alkaline  taste,  pale-  flesh  (the  naked  body),  is  called  camaium. 

nesB  a  flat  tasle,  whiteness  a  sweet,  and  (q.  v.)      If,  in   addition   to   the   accurate 

black  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  also  a  pois-  coincidence  of  the  natural  colors,  local 

onous,  destructive  propMty.      Colore,  in  tones  and  tints  of  a  painting,  with  its  origi- 

the  vegetable  as  well  as  m  the   animal  nal,  the  artist  hits  the  expression  of  the 

world,  appear  to  be  in  truth  a  secret  of  peculiar  character  of  the  substance   of 

nature.     How,  for  instance,  bright  yellow  which  the  object  consists,  the  coloring  is 

and  deep  red  or  green  are  made  to  appear  called  true.     But  to  truth  should  be  joined 

side  by  side  upon  a  leafi  separated  by  the  t>eauty,  which  is  atttdned  by  the  hermo- 

finest  lines  only,  and  yet  not  produced  by  nious  union  of  all  the  tones  of  the  painting 

any  variety  of  properties  which  is  percep-  into  one  leading  tone.    The  coloring  must 

tible  to  any  of  our  senses,  is  a  mystery  to  conform  to  ana  promote  the  object  of  the 

us.    Moreover,  nature,  in  some  cases,  ap-  painting,  as  a  work  of  art,  and,  by  the  har- 

peais  to  distribute  colors  with  the  greatest  mony  of  the  colors  and  lights,  as  well  es 

regularity,  wliile,  in  other  instances,  she  by  the  truth  of  the  local  colors,  and  of  the 

sports  in  the  most  lawless  irregularity.  individual  parts  of  the  subject,  constitute 

CoLORiNQ ;   one  of  the  essential  parts  one   beautiful  whole.    In  the  choice  of 

of  painting  (q.  v.),  viz.  that  part  vvhich  lights  and  the  distribution  of  colors,  the 

relates  to  colors.    Beddes  a  knowledge  of  artist  siiould  aim,  not  only  at  clearness  of 

the  ajt  of  preparing  and  niixing  colors,  and  representation,  hut,  at  the  «ame  time,  at  the 

the  whole  mechanical  process,  fiTwn  tlie  production  ot  a  pipaaing  harmony,  which 

lieginniiig  to   the  finishmg  of  a  picture,  should   aid  the    genfr^    impression    of 

which,  in  the  various  kinds  of  painting,  the  piece       Consequently,   keeping    and 

varies  according  to  the  materials  of  each,  chiaro  ervro    are   comprehended   m   the 

.coloring  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  idea  of  correct,  beautiful  coloring.    Wo 
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often  see  pictures,  in  which  the  colors  are  ancient  authora,  who  lived  at  the  time 
tnie  to  nature,  but  which  have  Utile  merit  that  the  colossus  of  Rhodes  ia  said  to  have 
OS  works  of  ait,  because  they  ore  deficient  been  in  existence,  and  who  could  have 
in  that  harmonious  union  of  excellences  learned  fivm  contemporaries  the  truth  or 
which  ia  essential  to  a  beautiful  ptunting.  falsehood  of  the.  accounts  of  it,  give  its 
Colossus  (I^t ;  loXoirrfi,  Gr.j,  in  scum-  height  at  70  cubits,  or  a  hundred  English 
ture;  a  statue  of  enormoua  magnitude,  feet.  Other  authors,  who  flourished  since 
whence  tiie  Greek  proverb  icoXtxaahy  n  its  destruction,  report  its  height  at  80  cu- 
lifyaihi.  The  practice  of  executing  statues  hits,  Phny  also  relates  other  particulars, 
of  colossal  dimensions  and  proportions  is  as  that  few  persons  could  embrace  its 
of  very  high  antiquity.  The  people  of  the  thumb,  and  Uiat  its  fingers  were  as  long 
East,  from  the  most  andent  times,  have  as  ordinary  statues,  which,  calculated  i^ 
been  celebrated  for  colossal  sculpture,  tiie  proportion  of  a  well-made  man,  would 
The  pagodus  of  China  and  of  India,  and  make  its  height  nearer  to  80  than  70 
tile  excavated  caverns  of  the  East,  abound  cubits.  Perhaps  the  latter  dimension  may 
with  colossi  of  every  denomination.  The  relate  to  its  real  altitude  to  the  crown  of 
Asiatics,  (he  Egyptians,  and,  in  p^ticular,  its  head,  and  the  greater  to  iis  altitude  if 
the  Greeks,  have  excelled  in  these  works,  erect.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
The  celebrated  colossus  of  Rhodes  was  writer  has  pven  this  reason  for  the  a" 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  eient  difTetence,  The  statue  was  plac 
world.  This  statue,  which  Muralori 
reckons  attiong  the  fables  of  antiquity,  was 
nused,  by  the  Rhodians,  in  honor  of  Apol- 
lo. There  are  many  contradictory  ac-  ries  have  thougl  ,  „  ,  . 
counts  in  ancient  authors  concerning  this  the  fine  head  of  the  sim,  which  is  Btamped 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo ;  but  tlie  follow-  upon  the  Rhodian  medals,  is  a  representa- 
ing,  gathered  from  several  sources,  is  not  tion  of  that  of  the  colossus.  Of  other 
devoid  of  interest,  though  mixed  Ujp  widi  colossal  statue^  those  which  were  eie- 
miich  fable.  When  Demetrius,  kmg  of  cuted  by  Phidias  are  among  the  most 
Macedon,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  laid  siege  celebrated  for  beauty  end  ele^ce  of 
to  the  city  of  Rhodes,  because  the  Rhodi-  woritmansliip.  They  were  bis  Olympian 
ans  would  not  renounce  their  alliance  with  Jupiter  and  his  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon. 
Ptolemy  Soter,  they  were  succored  by  The  virgin  goddess  was  represented  in  a 
their  allies,  and  particularly  by  Ptolemy,  noble  attitude,  26  cubits  or  39  feet  in 
so  effectually,  that  the  bedegers  were  height,  erect,  clothed  in  a  tunic  reaching  to 
compelled  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  the  feet.  In  her  hand  she  brandished  h 
Tlie  Rliodinjis,  in  recognition  of  their  epear,  and  at  her  feet  lay  her  buckler  and 
regard  for  these  services  of  their  allies,  adiagoaof  admirable  eiiecution,  supposed 
and  of  the  protection  of  dieirtutelaiydeiQ',  to  represent  Erichthonius.  On  the  mid- 
ApoDo,  resolved  to  erect  a  brazen  statue  die  of  her  helmet  a  sphynx  was  carved, 
of  the  sun,  of  a  prodigious  size.     Chares,  and  on  each  of  its  sides  agriflin.     On  the 


.  _ !  disciple  of  Lyappua,  was  intrusted  segis  were  displayed  a  Medusa's  head  and 
with  the  project.  He  hiui  scarcely  half  a  figure  of  victory.  This  colossal  work 
finished  the  work,  when  he  found  that  he  was  not  only  grand  and  striking  in  itself 
had  expended  all  the  money  that  he  had  but  conuuned,  on  its  various  parts,  curious 
received  for  the  whole,  which  over-  specimens  of  minute  sculpture  in  basai 
whelmed  him  so  completely  with  grief  rilkvi,  which  Phidias  is  said  to  have 
and  despair,  that  he  hanged  himself  biou^t  to  perfection.  His  Olympian 
Laches,  his  fellowniouatryman,  finished  Jupiter  was  executed  after  the  ungrateful 
the  work  in  the  space  of  three  Olympiads  treatment  that  he  received  from  the  Athe- 
(twelve  yeats),  and  placed  the  enonnous  nians,  when  he  abandoned  the  cifv  of  his 
statue  on  its  iiedestaL  Pliny  does  not  birth,  which  he  had  rendered  celebrated 
mention  the  latter  artist,  but  gives  all  the  by  his  works,  and  took  reftige  in  Elis. 
honor  to  Chares.  Scarcely  60  years  had  Animated  rather  than  subdued  by  the  in- 
elapsed  before  this  monster  of  art  was  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  Pludias  la- 
thrown  from  ia  place  by  an  earthquake,  bored  to  surpass  the  greatest  works  with 
which  Invke  it  off  at  the  knees ;  and  so  which  he  had  adorned  Athens.  With 
it  remiuned  till  Ihe  conquest  of  Rhodes  this  view  he  framed  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
by  the  Saracens,  in  A.  D.  684,  when  it  Olympius  for  the  Eleana,  and  succeeded' 
was  Ijeaten  to  pieces,  and  sold  to  a  Jew  even  in  excelling  his  own  Minerva  in  the 
merchant,  who  loaded  above  900  camels  Parthenon.  This  colossal  statue  was  <X> 
with  ilB  spoils.    Strabo,  Pliny,  and  other  feet  iu  height,  and  completely  imbodied 
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the  subli-ne  picture  which  Homer  has  in  cafe  ihe  inscription  is  to  be  credited, 

given  of  the  mythoiogicai  monarch  of  tiie  The  editors  of  Winckelmann's  works  {vi, 

heavens.     Wiiile  describing   the   coiosri  3d  part,  p.  73,  and  v.  p.  5tiO),  on   account 

of  ancient  times,  we  should  not  forget  the  of  the  elevated  character  of  the  first  of 

magnificent  and  estmvagaijE  propMal  of  these  statues,  tliink  it  reasonable  to  atlrib- 

Dinocratea   to  Alexander   the  Great,  of  ute  it,  as  the  inscription  does,  to  Phidias, 

forming  mount  AthoB  into  a  colossus  of  for  in  the  individual  parts  there  is  no  nar- 

that  conqueror ;  nor  a  eimilar  proposal,  in  row,  labored  care  perceptible  in  the  eiecu- 

modern  limes,  of  sculpturing  one  of  the  tion,  no  overwrought  polish  and  elegance. 

Alps,  Dear  the  pass  of  me  Simplon,  into  a  From  various  inequalities  on  the  siutue  of 

resemblance  of  Napoleon.     Among  other  the  man— for  instance,  on  the  chin — they 

celebrated  coJossi  of  ancient  times,  histo-  conjecture  that  this  work  was  not  eom- 

riaji8  record  as  eminently  beautiful,  that  pleted  by  that  great  master,  and   hence 

which  was  executed  by  Lysippus  at  Ta-  was  not  esteemed   so   highly  at  first  as 

rentum.      It  was    40   cubits  or  60  feet  attervrards, when  the  eraof  noble  Grecian 

m  height.    The  difficulty  of  carrying  it  sculpture  had  passed  away,  and  when  the 

away,  more  than  moderation  in  the  con-  statue  was  proSiably  first  set  up.    Bui,  as 

queror,  alone  prevented  Fabius  fi\)m  re-  the  primitive  design  of  the  woA  required 

moving  it  to  Rome,  with  the  statue  of  Her-  a  counterpart,  they  conjecture  (hat  the 

cules,  belonging  to  the  same  city.     Colossi  sculpture  was  committed  lo  Praxiteles,  ibe 

were  in  use  also  in  Italy  before  the  time  most  perfect  artist  of  that  period.     On  this 

when   the  Romans  despoiled  tlicir  van-  hypoUiesis,  they  explain  the  marks  of  a 

?ui8hed  enemies  of  their  worits  of  art.  later  age  in  the  second  ntatiie,  particularly 

'be  Jupiter  of  Leontium  in  Sicily  was  7  the  ^at  dexterily  wtii  which  the  master 

cubits  in  height,  and  the  ApoUo  of  wood  has  imitated  the  first,  and  finished  every 

that   was  transported  from  Elruria,  and  part  without  seeming  to  be  a  mere  copyist. 

placed   in  the  palace    of  Augustus,    at  The  want  of  that  lofty  spirit  which  distin- 

Rome,  50  feet.     The  same  emperor  also  guishes  the  eariier  statue  they  ascribe  to 

placed  a  fine  bronze  colossus  of  Apollo  in  die  conslraint  of  Ihe  artist  in  fomnng  a 

the  temple   of  that  god,  which  lie  built  counterpart  to  a  previous  work,  and  to  Ihe 

neM'  his  own  palace.    The  eariieat  cotos-  circumstance  that  Prasitcles,  belonging  to 

sus  recorded  to  have  been  sculptured  in  an  age  which  was  fond  of  the  gentie  and 

Rome  was  the  slatue  of  Jupiter  Capitoli-  soft,  entered  the  lists  with  the  giant  of  an 

nus,  which  Spurius  Carviliua  placed  in  earlier  period  in  the  arts  (Winckelmann's 

the  capitol  after  liis  victory  over  the  Sam-  Works,  vi.,  2d  part,  p.  155.)    Canova  has 

nites;   but  colossi  soon  became  far  from  attempted  to  prove,  from  the  nature  of  the 

scarce.      Five  are   particularly   noticed  ;  groups,  that  in  both,  the  hero  and  horse 

namely,  two  of  Apollo,  two  of  Jupiter,  were  so  placed  that  the  two  could  be  seen 

and  one  of  the   sun.     There   has   been  at  once;  and  perhaps  it  was  so  originally ; 

dug  up,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  but  the  horse  is  now  exacdy  opposite  to 

a  colossal  slatue  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  the  spectator,  and  the  whole  is  less  agree- 

was  reckoned  among  the  tulelary  divini-  ably   grouped.    Rome  possesses  several 

ties  of  the  empire.     The  superb  eolcsti  on  other  colosji,  of  admirable  workmanship, 

the  Monte  Cavallo,  called  by  some  anU-  as  the  colossal  statue  of  Alexander  tlie 

queries  the  IKosoujT,  are  magnificent  speci-  Great,  in  the  Colonna  palace;   the  rare 

mens  of  Grecian  art;  so  are  the  Famese  colossus    of  Anlonmus,  in  the    Palazzi 

Hercules  and  the  gigantic  Flora  of  the  Bel-  Vitelleschi;  the  celebrated  statue  of  the 

vedere.     It  used  to  be  the  common  opin-  Nile ;  the  four  statues  tliat  surround  the 

ion,  that  the  colossi  on  Monte  Cavallo  both  ^lendid  fountunand  obelisk  of  tlie  Piaa 

represented  Alexander  taming  Bucepha-  za  Navona,  the  admired  work  of  Bernini. 

lus.     They  are  now  ^noraliy  believed  to  They  are  jiersonifications  of  four  of  the 

represent  the  IXosean  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  principal  nvers  in  the  world ;  namelv,  the 
thestatue  which,  accordingtothe  inscrip-  Ganges,  which  waa  sculptured  by 'ii'ran. 
tion  on  tlie  pedestal,  is  the  work  of  Phid-  Baratla ;  the  Nile,  by  Antonio  Fancelb ; 
ias,  being  intended  for  Castor;  the  other,  the  Danube,  by  Claude  Franc;  and  the 
of  inferior  value,  and,  according  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  by  Antonio  Baggi.  Olli- 
inscription,  the  production  of  Praxiteles,  er  colossal  statues  of  less  consequence 
repr^i:nting  Pollux.  The  original  design  are  also  found  among  the  beautiful 
of  these  statues  is  not  known ;  nor  does  it  works  of  art  in  this  city.  The  pride 
appear  Irom  history  what  led  Praxiteles,  and  ambition  of  the  Roman  emjierors  led 
i^er  an  interval  of  about  SO  years,  to  exe-  them  to  encourage  sculptured  representa- 
cute  a  r  nunterpart  to  the  work  of  Phidias,    tions  of  their  persons.    Nero  was  Ihe  first 
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who  ventured  on  a  colossus  of  himself,  by  on  Indigence,  exhibiting  a  general  View 
Zetiodorurf ;  hut,  after  his  death,  it  waa  of  the  National  Resources  for  Productive 
dedicated  to  Apollo  or  ihe  sun,  Commo-  Labor  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Population, 
duH  aftorwunlB  took  off  the  head,  and  Wealth,  Power  and  ReBourcea  of  the 
replaced  ic  with  a  portrait  of  himselE  British  Empire;  and  a  tract  on  the  educa- 
Domitian,  actuated  by  a  similar  ambition,  tion  of  the  laboring  classes.  Mr.  Col- 
prepared  a  colossus  of  himself  as  the  quhoun  died  April  3^  1830,  aged  75, 
dei^  of  the  sun.  Among  more  modem  having  resigned  his  official  situation  about 
works  of  this  nature  is  the  enormous  two  years  previous  to  his  decease, 
colossus  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  at  Arona,  Coltjmba,  St.,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
in  liie  Milanese  territory.  It  is  of  bronze,  founded  the  monastery  of  IcolmkilL 
60  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  staircase  in  About  565,  he  vrent  into  Scotland,  and 
its  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  occasional  was  favoralily  received  by  the  king  Bri- 
repaira  and  restorations.  The  bronze  dius,  who  gave  him  the  isle  of  Hy,  where 
colossus,  copied  from  one  of  the  Monte  be  established  his  famous  seminary.  He 
Cavallo  statues,  in  Hyde  park,  London,  died  in  597,  having  acquired  great  in- 
aud  a  few  but  little  larger  tlian  life,  of  fluence. 

the  size  that  may  be  termed  heroic  rath-  Columbands,  a  misMonary  and  reform- 
er than  colossal,  such  as  decorate  some  er  of  monastic  life,  bom  in  560,  in  Ireland, 
public  builtUiiga  and  commemorative  became  a  monk  in  the  Irisli  monasteiy 
columns,  as  those  on  St.  Paul's  catbe-  of  Bencbor,  went  through  England  to 
drali  lord  Hill's  column  in  Shrewsbuiy;  France,  in  689,  with  twelve  other  monks, 
the  Britannia,  on  die  Nelson  column,  at  to  preach  Christianity,  and  founded,  in 
Yarmouth ;  the  duke  of  Bedford,  in  Rus-  590,  the  monasleries  of  Annegtay,  Lus- 
eel  square;  Charles  Fox,  in  Bloomsbury  euii  and  Fontaine,  in  Burgimdy.  His 
square,  &c.,  are  nearly  all  that  England  rule,  which  was  adopted  in  later  times  by 
can  boast  of  in  tliis  noble  style  of  art  many  raoaasteries  in  France,  commands 
The  four  colossal  statues  at  Paris,  which  blind  obedience,  silence,  fasting,  prayers 
are  in  front  of  the  fa^de  of  the  palace  of  and  labor,  much  more  severe  than  the 
the  corps  li^idalif,  are  in  good  taste,  and  Benedictine  rule,  and  punishes  the  small- 
show  great  boldness  and  freedom  in  the  est  offences  of  the  monlts  with  sttipes,  the 
execution.  They  represent  the  four  number  of  which  proves  the  barbarism  of 
greatest  legislators  of  France— Sully,  Col-  his  times,  and  his  savage  character.  He 
bert,  L'Hopifal,  and  D'Aguesseau,  They  retmned  also  the  old  eccleaastical  custoiiia 
are  in  iheir  proper  costume,  and  seated,  of  the  Irish,  among  which  is  the  celebra- 
Canova's  Pereeus  is  also  much  lai^erthan  tion  of  Easter  at  a  different  time  from  the 
life,  and  a  veiy  fine  woric  It  belongs  Boman  church.  Queen  Brunehaut  ban- 
rather  to  the  heroic  than  the  colossal.  islicd  him  oa  account  of  his  inflexibility 
Colour,  (See  Cdor.)  of  character,  609 ;  upon  which  he  went 
Contraorn,  Patrick;  a  metropolitan  among  the  heathen  Alemanni,  and  preach- 
magislrale,  noted  as  a  writer  on  statistics  ed  Chiistianlty  in  the  vicinity  of  Bregentz, 
and  criminal  jurisprudence.  He  was  bom  on  lake  Constance.  His  companion  Gal 
at  Dumbarton,  in  Scotland,  in  1745,  and,  (that  is,  Gallus,  foimder  of  the  monastery 
early  in  life,  went  to  America  to  engage  in  St  Gal)  obstructed  bis  success  by  his  vio- 
commerce.  In  1766,  he  returned  home,  lence  in  desiroying  Ihe  monuments  of  the 
and  setded  as  a  merchant  at  Glasgow,  of  heathens,  till  a  war,  in  612,  put  a  stop  to 
which  city  he  became  lord  provost,  and  his  labors.  Columbanus  then  went  into 
waa  likewise  chairman  of  the  chamber  of  Lombardy,  and  founded  the  monastery  of 
commerce.  Having  removed  to  London,  Bobbio,  in  which  he  died,  Oct  23, 615, 
he  was  made  a  police  mo^strate  in  1793 ;  His  intrepid,  violent  and  heroic  spirit  ia 
in  which  situation  he  distinguished  him-  displayed  in  his  letters  to  the  popes  Greg- 
self  by  his  activity  and  application ;  the  ory  I  and  Boniface  IV,  in  which  he  re 
result  of  which  was,  a  Treatise  on  the  fused  to  celebrate  Easter  with  the  Roman. 
Police  of  the  Metropolis,  published  in  church,  warned  the  popes  against  here- 
1796.  This  work  procured  him  the  hon-  sies,  and  represented,  in  a  strong  light,  the 
orary degree  of  LL.D,  from  the  university  comiption  ofthe  church.  His  aeivicesin 
of  Glasgow.  In  1800,  he  published  a  reforming  the  monastic  discipline,  and 
work  on  the  police  of  Uie  river  Thames,  the  number  of  his  miracles,  caused  him  to 
suggesting  a  plaji,  afterwards  adopted,  for  be  canonized.  His  writings  are  few,  and 
the  protection  of  property  on  the  river,  of  the  ascetic  kind.  His  rule  was  ob- 
and  m  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  metrop-  served  the  longest  in  the  lai^^e,  rich  mon- 
olia      He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Treatise  astery  of  Luxeuil,  and  was  supplanted 
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first,  in  the  ninth  century,  by  the  Benedic-  years.  It  had,  in  1824,  a  prerideot,  4  pro 
tine.  The  habit  of  hia  monka  was  white,  fessora,  3  tutors,  and  102  students. 
(See  BentiUctines.)  CotUMBii  College.  (See  .Vrao  York^ 
CoLUMBAmiiM  {Lot.),  in  azicient  archi-  Columbia,  District  of  ;  a  tract  of 
lecture  ;  a  pigeon-house  or  dove-cote,  countiy  10  miles  square,  on  both  sides  of 
CfinnAarium,  Jidite ;  an  earthen  pot  for  the  Potomac,  about  120  miles  from  its 
birds  to  breed  in.  In  the  cemeteries  of  mouth,  ceded  to  the  U.  States,  by  Vh^inJa 
the  ancient  Romans,  the  apertures  that  and  Mainland,  in  1790.  It  mcludes  the 
were  fbnned  iit  the  wall  for  the  reception  cities  of  Washington,  Alexandria  and 
of  the  cinerary  ums  were  also  called  at-  Georgetown.  Popiilalion  in  1810,  34,023; 
lambaria,  fiwni  theu-  resemblaiice  to  the  slares,  5395  :  population  in  1820,  32,039, 
openings  of  a  pigeon-house.  The  exports  of  this  district,  in  1827, 
CoLtJMBiA  i  a  post-town  in  Richland  amounted  to  $1,182,000 ;  the  shipping,  m 
district.  South  Carolina,  ajid  the  seat  of  1819,  to  32,141  tons.  This  liistiict  is  under 
the  state  eovemment;  35  miles  S.  W.  the  immediate  government  of  congress, 
Camden,  73  N.  E,  Augusta,  120  N.N.  W.  and  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  containing 
Charieston;  Ion.  81°  7' W.;  lai.  33°  57' N. ;  iheciWofWashington,  which  became  the 
population,  in  1930,  3000.  It  is  situ^ed  seat  of  the  government  of  the  U.  States  in 
opposite  to  the  coidluence  of  die  Saluda  1800.  The  surface  is  uneven,  but  there  are 
and  Btoad  rivers,  which  unite  here  to  no  high  hiUs,  and  the  soil  is  thin  and  sandy, 
form  the  Congaree.  From  llie  river  there  Columbia  River  ;  a  lai^e  river  of  North 
is  a  gradual  ascent  for  one  mile ;  then  America,  which  rises,  according  to  Mac- 
commences  a  plain  of  between  two  and.  kenzie,  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  about 
three  miles  in  extent,  gradually  descending  Ion.  121°  W.,  lat  54°  23'  N^  within  a  few 
on  eveiy  side.  This  elevated  plain  forms  miles  of  the  source  of  the  Uniiah  or  Peace 
the  site  of  the  town,  which  presents  a  river,  and,  after  a  conrse  of  about  1500 
handsome  and  extensive  prospect.  The  miles,  flows  into  the  Pacific  ocean  between 
town  was  formed  in  1787,  It  is  regularly  point  Adams  and  cape  Disappointment, 
\aSA  ouL  The  streets  inteisect  each  other  Ion.  123°  54'  W.,  lat  46°  Iff  N.  The 
at  right  angles,  and  are  lOO  feet  wide,  three  great  tributaries  of  this  river  are  the 
Columbia  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  con-  Multaomah,  Lewis's  river  and  Clark's 
tains  a  state-house,  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  river,  all  flowing  into  it  on  the  S.  E.  side ; 
market-house,  an  academy  for  males,  and  the  Multnomah  139  miles  from  its  month, 
one  for  females,  a  college,  and  4  houses  Lewis's  river  413,  and  Clark's  600  miles. 
of  public  woiship — 1  for  Episcopalians,  J  At  the  point  of  the  junction  ai  Lewis's 
for  Presbyterians,  1  for  Baptists,  and  1  for  river,  the  Columbia  is  960  yards  wide. 
Methodists.  The  state-house  is  of  2  sto-  The  tide  flows  up  163  miles,  to  within  7 
ries,  170  feet  by  60,  and  is  MUiaced  in  the  miles  of  the  great  rapids.  Vessels  of  300 
central  pan  of  the  town.  The  houses  tons  may  reach  the  Multnomah,  and  large 
display  much  taste  and  elegance,  A  sloops  may  ascend  as  high  as  the  tide, 
steam-boat  plies  between  this  town  and  Above  the  rapids,  the  navigation  is  good 
Chariesion.  The  South  Carolma  college  for  65  miles,  when  it  is  interrupted  by  the 
was  founded  in  this  town  in  1803,  but  longnarrows;  and  6  miles  higher  up,  that 
degrees  were  not  conferred  here  until  is,  ^1  miles  abo^-e  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
1807.  It  is  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  it  is  miemipted  by  fells  of  30  feet  perpen- 
the  state  legislature,  from  which  it  has  re-  dicular ;  above  the  fells,  the  navigation 
ceived  annually  a  grant  of  $10,000  or  continues  good  to  the  junction  of  Lewis's 
$12,000.  The  college  buildings  are  3  river.  The  portages  around  these  ob- 
edif!C<B,  of  3  stories,  about  210  feet  long,  structioDS  of  the  navigation  amount,  in  all, 
and  25  wide,  containing  a  chapel,  recita-  to  5  miles.  The  entrance  of  the  Colum- 
tion-rooms,  and  rooms  Tor  the  accommo-  lua  lies  between  breakers,  which  extend 
dation  of  students ;  a  large  biulding  con-  from  cape  Disappointment  to  a  point  on 
ttuning  a  library  of  about  5000  volumes,  the  souuiem  shore,  over  a  sort  of  bar  or 
and  an  extensive  philosophical  apparatus ;  extensive  flat.  The  entrance  into  die  river 
and  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  and  the  egress  out  of  it  are  ilifiicult  at  all 
preeadent  and  professors ;  allofhrick.  It  seasons,  and,  from  October  to  April,  ex- 
is  under  the  du-ection  of  a  board  of  tras-  tremely  dangerous ;  and,  ir  the  opinion 
tees,  consisting  of  the  governor,  lieuten-  of  experienced  navigators,  it  cannot,  at  any 
ant-governor,  president  of  the  senate,  Beason,beentered  byloadedvessels  of40U 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  tons.  The  westerly  wind  prevails  on  this 
the  judges  of  the  state,  and  13  other  mem-  coast,  and  the  sea  breaks  on  the  bai'wiih 
liere,  ^ctcd   by  llie   legislature   every  4  great  violence.     The  first  modem  naviga 
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tor  that  entered  this  river  was  Mr.  Gray,  columbate  of  that  alkal,  results,  from 
commander  of  Ibe  ship  Columbia,of  Bos-  which  coiumbic  acid  ia  precipitated  as  a 
ton.  He  entered  it  in  1791,  and  since  that  while  hydrate  by  acids.  When  this  acid 
lime  tlie  river  has  been  known  by  (he  is  exposed  to  the  united  agency  of  char- 
name  of  CoJumiia.  It  was  before  called  coal  and  intense  heat,  it  is  reduced  to  the 
tiie  Oregon  and  River  of  the  West.  The  metallic  state.  The  metal  is  brittle,  of  an 
country  bordering  on  the  Columbia,  to-  iron-gray  color,  and  feebly-metallic  lustre, 
wards  the  oc«an,  is  covered  with  heavy  Its  specific  gravity  ia  5.6.  It  is  not  at- 
timber,  conasting  almost  wholly  of  fir,  of  lacked  by  the  nitric,  muriatic  or  nitro-mu- 
which  captains  Lews  and  Clark  mention  riatic  acids,  but  is  converted  into  the  acid 
7  species,  some  grovring  to  a  ffreat  height,  by  being  heated  vrith  potash  or  nitre. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  composed  of  a  dark  rich  Columbium  has  hitherto  been  oblamed  in 
loam.  The  length  of  the  valley  from  very  minute  quantities,  and  has  never 
north  to  south  has  never  been  ascertained,  berai  applied  to  any  economical  purpose. 
The  climate  is  much  milder  than  in  the  Columbite,  the  ore  frem  whence  it  is 
same  parallel  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  obtwned,  has  of  late  beg n  discovered  in 

CoLEMBiTE,  or  Tantalite,  is  the  name  several  places  in  New  England, 

of  the  mineral  in  which  the  metal  coiaai-  Colcmb'o  ;  a  city  of  Ceylon ;  70  miles 

«um  is  Ibund.    It  occura  in  single  crys-  S,  W.  Candy ;  Ion.  79°  47' E. ;  lat.  6°  5* 

t^s,  or  in  small  crystalline  masses,  dissem-  N, ;  population  estimated  at  upwards  of 

inated  through  granite.    The  form  of  its  50,000.    It  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  the 

crystal  is  that  of  a  right  reclangularprism,  seat  of  govemmeni,  situated  on  the  S,  W, 

variously  terminated  at  one  or  both  of  its  part.     The  plan  of  the  city  is  reguW, 

extremities.     It  is  black,  opaque,  scratches  nearly  divided  into  four  quarters  by  two 

glass,  and  is  possessed  of  a  specilic  gravity  principal  streets,  and   the  town   ia  built 

varying  from  6.46  to  7.     It  contains,  ac-  more  in  the  European  style   than  most 

cording  to  Wollaston,  oxide  of  columbium  garrisons  in  India,  though  but  few  of  the 

60,  oxide  of  iron  15,  oxide  of  manganese  houses  have  more  flian  one  story.     It  is  a 

5.    It  sometimes  centos,  also,  the  oxides  place  of  considerable"  trade ;  but  the  har- 


of  mngsten  and  of  tin.  Columbite  was  bor  is  difficult  of  access,  and  unsafe  (I 
.  first  found  in  Connecticut,  at  New  Lon-  large  vessels.  Scarcely  any  place  in  the 
don,  afterwards  in  Finland,  and  more  world  displays  a  greater  variety  of  nations, 
lately  at  Bodenm^s,  in  Bavaria.  It  is  oc-  manners  and  religions, 
ca^onally  met  with  at  Haddam,  in  Con-  CoLrsmra,  Christopher  (in  Spanish, 
neclicut,  and  has  verv  recently  been  dis-  Cofon ;  in  Italian,  Crialoforo  CotonAo, 
covered  at  Chesterfield,  in  Massachusetts,  which  is  his  real  name),  one  of  the  great- 
Columbite,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  est  men  mentioned  in  history,  was  bom 
localities,  is  still  an  exceedingly  rare  sub-  in  Genoa,  about  1435,  and  not,  as  some 
stance.  assert,  at  Cuccaro,  in  Montferrat.  His  fa- 
CotiTMBicw.  This  metal  was  discov-  ther,  Domenico  Colombo,  a  poor  wool- 
ered,  in  1801,  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  who  de-  comber,  gave  him  a  careful  education. 
tected  it  in  a  black  mineral,  belonging  to  He  soon  evinced  a  strong  passion  for  ge- 
the  British  museum,  which  was  originally  ographical  knowledge,  and  an  irresistible 
sent  to  sir  Hans  Sloane  by  governor  Win-  inclination  for  the  sea,  and,  at  14  years  of 
throp,  of  Connecticut,  and  was  supposed  age,  he  began  to  navigate  in  the  Mediter- 
to  have  been  found  near  New  London,  in  ranean.  We  afterwEirds  find  him  in  com- 
that  state.  About  two  years  after,  M.  mand  of  a  vessel,  in  a  squadren  which  a 
Ekeberg,  a  Swedish  chemist,  extracted  relation  of  his  had  fitted  out  against  the 
the  same  substance  from  lantalite  and  Mohammedans  and  Venetians.  In  one 
yttro-tauialite,  and,  on  the  suppofjtion  of  of  his  engagements  with  the  Venetians, 
its  being  different  from  columbium,  de-  the  vessel  which  he  commanded  took 
scribed  it  under  the  name  of  laidalwn.  fire,  and  Columbus  saved  his  life  by  swim 
The  identity  of  these  metals,  however,  ming  ashore.  Portugal,  at  that  time,  at- 
was  established,  in  1809,  by  doctor  Wol-  tracted  the  attention  of  Europe  by  her 
laston.— Columbium  exists  in  its  ores  as  an  maritime  expeditions,  and  Columbus  re- 
acid,  united  either  with  the  oxides  of  iron,  paired  to  Lisbon,  where  he  found  rela- 
mansinese  and  tin,  as  in,  the  columbite  or  tions  and  countrymen.  Here  he  married 
lantalite;  or  in  comWnation  with  the  earth  the  daughter  of  Bartolomeo  de  Palestrello, 
yllria,  as  in. the  yttro-columbite,  or  yttro-  a  distinguished  navigator,  who  had  par- 
tantajile.  This  acid  is  obliuned  by  fiising  ticJpated  in  the  discovery  of  Porto  Santo, 
its  ore  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  and  had  left  many  charts  and  nautical  in- 
(4'  caitH>nate  of  potash,  when  a  soluole  struments.    Columbus  made  use  of  these 
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materials,  and  his  oijinion  that  the  other  manding  spirit,  to  prevent  an  open  rehel- 
Bide  of  the  globe  contained  land,  belong-  lion.  A  phenomenon,  which  surpri^d 
ing  to  Eastern  Asia,  and  comiccted  wiih  even  him,  filled  his  pilots  with  conslema- 
India,  which  was,  as  yet,  little  known,  be-  tion :  the  needle  deviated  a  whole  degree. 
came  more  and  more  fixed.  Whilst  the  But  the  sea  appeared  suddenly  covered 
Portuguese  were  seeking  for  It  by  a  eoutli-  with  gxuss,  and  again  sliowed  symptoms 
east  course  round  Africa,  he  waa  con-  of  shiMils  and  rowts.  Numbers  of  binis 
vinced  tlial  there  must  be  a  shorter  wa^  were  also  seen.  Columbus  sailed  in  the 
by  the  west  He  applied  in  viun  to  his  direction  from  which  they  flew.  For 
native  cityj  Genoa,  for  assistance,  and  some  days,  the  voyage  was  continued 
equally  fniilless  were  his  endeavors  to  in-  with  revived  courage,  until,  at  last,  the 
terest  John  II  of  Portus;al  in  the  enter-  dissatis&ction  of  the  cre^vsbegaii  10  break 
prise.  He  then  detennined  to  apply  to  out  into  open  violence;  but  Columbus, 
the  Spanish  court.  His  brother  BaAholo-  after  endeavoring  in  vain  to  pacify  his 
mew  sailed  for  England,  but  waa  captured  men  by  promises,  finally  assumed  a  dii- 
by  pirates.  Columbus  explained  his  plan  ferent  tone,  and  told  them  it  was  useless 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and,  to  murmur;  that  he  vras  determined  to 
alter  an  8  years'  struggle  with  die  ohsta-  persevere.  Fully  convinced  that  he  must 
cles  throvm  in  his  way  by  ignorance  and  be  near  the  land,  he  promised  a  reward  to 
malico,  he  received  3  small  vessels,  with  whosoever  should  first  discover  it.  All 
130  men.  Two  of  the  vessels  were  hght  hands  remained  on  deck  during  the  ni^ht, 
bu^ues,  called  carasais,  like  the  coasting  and,  after  Columbus  had  himself  discov- 
ctaft  of  modern  days,  wiih  forecastles  and  ered  land,  Oct  11,  and  pointed  it  out  to 
cabins  for  the  crew,  but  without  a  deck  in  some  of  his  friends,  the  cry  of  Land  waa 
the  centre.  These  caravals,  called  the  raised  at  midnight  fii>m  the  Finta,  which, 
Pinia  and  the  JViiio,  were  commanded  by  from  her  superior  sailing,  kept  ahead  of 
two  brothers,  named  Pinzon.  The  third  the  other  vessels,  [t  was  the  island  of 
vessel,  on  board  of  which  was  Columbus,  GuanahanL  On  landing,  Columbus  threw 
was  completely  decked.  The  dignity  of  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  kissed  the 
high-admii^  and  viceroy  of  all  the  coun-  earth,  returning  thanks  to  God,  The  na- 
tries  he  might  discover  was  conferred  on  lives  collected  round  him  in  silent  aston- 
him,  the  former  to  be  hereditaiy  in  his  ishmeut,  and  his  men,  ashamed  of  their 
family.  A  certain  share  of  the  profits  ilisobedience  and  distrust,  threw  them- 
was  secured  to  him  by  a  written  contract  selves  at  his  feet,  begging  his  forpveness. 
with  die  sovereigns.— It  was  early  in  the  Columbus,  drawing  his  sword,  planted  ih" 
morning  of  Fridtrt',  on  the  third  of  Au-  royal  standard,  and,  in  the  name  of  his 
gust,  1493,  tliat  Columbus  set  sail  fivm  sovereigns,  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
Uie  port  of  Palos.  Eighteen  years  had  try,  which,  in  memoryof  his  preservation, 
elapsed  since  he  had  fiist  conceived  the  he  called  St.  Salvador.  He  then  received 
idea  of  this  ewterjirise.  Most  of  that  lime  the  homage  of  his  followers,  as  admiral 
had  been  passed  m  almost  hopeless  solid-  and  viceroy  and  representative  of  the 
tation,  amidst  poverty,  neglect  and  ridi-  sovereigns.  Being  informed  hy  the  na- 
cule ;  the  prime  of  his  life  had  been  tives  that  there  waa  a  rich  gold  countiy 
wasted  in  the  struggle,  and,  when  his  per-  towards  the  south,  Columbus  directed  his 
severance  waa  finally  crovmcd  with  sue-  course  towards  that  region,  and  discover- 
cess,  he  was  about  56  years  of  age.  Nor  ed  Cuba  on  the  98th  October,  and  Espa- 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was  to  Isa-  iiola  (Hispaniola,  Hayti)  on  die  6lh  De- 
bella  (q.  V,)  alone  that  he  was  finally  in-  cember ;  but,  as  one  of  his  vessels  was 
debted  for  the  means  of  executing  his  wrecked,  and  the  other  separated  from 
project,  which  had  been  coldly  rejected  him,  he  resolved  to  carry  the  news  of  his 
by  theprudent  Ferdinand.  Having  pro-  success  to  Spun.  Having  built  a  wooden 
vided  himself  at  the  Canary  islands,  with  fort  from  the  wreck  of  his  vessel,  he  lefl 
fi^sh  water,  he  sailed  south-west  into  an  in  it  39  volunteers,  and  set  out  on  liis  re- 
ocean  never  before  navigated.  But  when  turn  January  4, 1493.  The  day  after  ho 
21  days  had  elapsed  without  the  aght  of  left  the  island,  he  met  the  Piiita,  which 
any  land,  the  courage  of  his  men  began  to  had  been  missing.  Both  vessels  were 
sink.  It  was  certain,  they  said,  that  they  afterward  neariy  wrecked  in  a  tremen- 
sliould  perish,  and  their  vifdonary  com-  dous  storm.  Columbus,  more  interested 
mander  ought  to  be  forced  to  return,  for  his  discovery  than  for  himself,  wrote 
Some  of  them  even  projwsed  to  throw  an  account  of  his  voyage  on  a  piece  of 
liim  overboard ;  and  Columbus  had  to  ex-  parchment,  which  he  secured  in  a  cask, 
ert  all  the  powers  of  his  daring  and  com-  and  tlirew  the  whole  overboard,  in  the 
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hope  liiat  it  might  be  carried  ashore.  He  these  Tessels,  oimiiials  had  unwisely 
had  hardly  finished  this  worii,  when  (he  been  taken— a  maasure  wliich  ColumbuB 
eaJe  Eubsided.  March  15,  he  reentered  hiinaelf  had  advised,  and  which  had  been 
the  port  of  Paloa,  amid  the  acelama-  taken  up,  with  great  eatisiiiction,  by  his 
lious  of  the  people,  the  thunder  of  can-  enemies.  Three  of  his  vessels  he  sent 
Hon  and  the  rin^?of  bells.  Hehasten-  direct  to  Hispaniola;  with  the  three  others, 
ed  immediately  to  Barcelona,  where  the  he  took  a  more  southerly  direction,  ibr  the 
court  then  was,  and  entered  the  city  in  a  putpose  of  discovering  the  main  land, 
triumphal  procession,  with  the  produc-  which  informarion  derived  ftom  the  na- 
tions of  the  newly-diarfovered  countries  tives  induced  him  to  suppose  lay  to  the 
carried  before  him.  A  chair  was  placed  south  of  his  former  discoveries.  He  vis- 
for  him  next  to  the  throne,  and,  seating  ited  Trinidad  and  the  continent  of  Amer- 
himself,  he  gave  en  account  of  his  dis-  ica,  the  coasts  of  Peria  end  Cumana,  end 
coveriea.  He  was  created  a  grandee,  and  returned  to  Hispaniola,  convinced  that  he 
all  the  marks  of  royal  lavor  were  lavished  had  reached  a  continent.  His  colony  had 
upon  him.  SepL  35,  1493,  he  set  sail  been  removes!  from  Isabella,  according  t 
fiitm  Cadiz  with  3  Wge  ships  of  heavy  his  orders,  to  the  other  ade  of  the  island, 
burden,  end  14  caravals,  carrying  1500  and  a  new  fortress  erected,  which  was 
men.  Nov.  3,  he  arrived  at  Hispaniola.  called  St.  Domingo.  Columbus  found  the 
Finding  the  colony  he  had  left  deam>y-  colony  in  a  state  of  confusion.  After 
ed,  he  built  a  fortified  town,  which  he  having  restored  tranquiUily  by  his  prudent 
called,  in  honor  of  the  queen,  Jsabdta,  measures,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficien- 
and  of  which  he  appointed  his  brother  cy  of  laborer^  he  distributed  the  land  and 
Diego  governor.  He  immediately  left  the  the  inhabitants,  subjecting  the  latter  to  the 
island,  m  order  to  make  new  discoveries,  arbitrary  will  of  their  masters,  and  thus 
visited  Jamaica,  and,  returning,  after  a  laying  the  ibundation  of  that  system  of 
voyage  of  5  months,  worn  down  with  fit-  slavery  which  has  lasted  down  lo  our 
tigue,  found,  to  his  great  joy,  that  his  time.  His  enemies,  in  the  mean  time, 
brother  Bartholomew,  who  had  escaped  endeavored  to  convince  his  sovereigns 
from  his  captivity,  had  arrived  at  Isabella,  that  he  had  abused  his  power,  and  that 
with  provisions  and  other  supplies  for  the  his  plan  was  to  make  himsejf  independent, 
colony.  Meanwhile,  a  general  dissalis-  till,  at  last,  even  Isabella  yielded  lo  the 
Action  had  broken  out  among  his  com-  wishes  of  Ferdinand,  who  had  previously 
panions,  who,  instead  of  the  expected  l>ocome  convinced  of  the  truth  of  tlie 
treasures,  had  found  hardships  and  labor,  slanders.  Francisco  de  Bobadilla  vras 
They  set  on  foot  many  calumnies,  and  sent  to  Hispaniola,  with  extensive  powers, 
gave  the  most  unfavorable  description  of  lo  call  the  viceroy  to  account.  As  soon 
5ie  country  and  the  viceroy.  Columbus  as  he  reached  the  island,  he  summoned 
thought  he  could  not  better  oppose  these  Columbus  to  appear  before  him,  and  put 
repoils  than  by  sending  considerable  him  in  irons.  His  brothers  were  treated 
treasures  to  his  sovereigns,  and,  for  this  in  the  seme  manner.  All  three  were  sent 
purpose,  collected  gold  from  the  natives,  to  Sptdn,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
which  was  not  done  without  violence  and  written  charges,  drawn  up  frora  the  state- 
some  cruelty.  Aguado,  a  personal  enemy  ments  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Colum- 
of  Columbus,  was  sent  as  commissioner  bus.  Columbus  endured  this  outrage 
to  investigate  the  compliunts  against  the  with  noble  equanimity,  and  wrote,  as  soon 
great  discoverer,  who,  thinking  it  time  to  as  be  had  arrived  in  Cadiz,  Nov.  23, 1500, 
vindicate  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  to  a  lady  of  the  court,  vindicating  his  con- 
sovereigns,  prepared  to  return  to  Spain,  duct,  and  describing,  in  eloquent  and 
Having  apirointed  his  brother  Bartholo-  touching  language,  the  treatment  he  bad 
mew  addatOado  or  lieutenant-governor,  received.  Orders  were  immediately  sent, 
he  embarked  for  Spain,  March  10, 1496,  directing  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  in- 
with  !K5  Spaniords  end  30  natives.  In  viting  bun  to  court,  where  his  sovereigns 
Sp^n,  calumny  was  silenced  by  bis  pres-  received  him  with  the  same  distinction  as 
ence,  and  probably  still  more  by  his  formerly.  Isabella  was  moved  lo  tears, 
treasures.  Yet  his  enemies  were  power-  and  Columbus,  overcome  by  his  long- 
ful  enough  to  detain  the  supplies  intended  suppressed  feelings,  tin^w  himself  upon 
tbr  the  colony  a  whole  year,  and  to  pre-  his  knees,  and,  for  some  time,  could  not 
vent  the  fitting  out  of  a  new  expedition  utter  a  word  for  the  violence  of  his  tears 
for  Columbus  another  year.  It  was  not  and  sobbings.  He  then  defended  himself 
till  May  30,  1498,  that  lie  sailed,  with  6  by  a  simple  account  of  his  conduct,  and 
vessels,  on  bis  third   voyage.    To   man  was   reinstated  in   liis  dignities.    Ferdi- 
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nand  even  consented  to  dismiss  Bobadilla,  tat  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  about  to  take 
which  was  intended  for  the  first  st^  to-  place,  and  threatened  the  natives  with  the 
warda  the  promised  restoration  of  the  ven^ance  of  his  God  if  tiiey  should  per- 
greal  discoverer  to  hia  dignities.  But  ast  in  their  enmity.  As  a  proof  of  liia 
these  dispositionB  m  the  monarchs  were  assertion,  the  moon,  he  said,  would  lose 
soon  changed.  There  was  much  tails  of  its  light,  in  token  of  the  chastisement 
great  expeditions,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  which  awaited  them.  When  they  beheld 
Nicolo  do  Ovando  y  I^ares  was  sent  as  his  threat  verified,  they  hastened  lo  bring 
governor  to  Hispaniola.  Columbus  still  him  provisions,  and  irnplora  his  interc 
ur^d  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  sol-  sion  with  the  Deity.  But  hostUities  n 
emnly  made  to  hun ;  but,  after  two  years  broke  out  between  him  and  tiie  rebels,  in 
of  delay,  he  became  convinced  that  there  which  several  of  the  latter  were  killed, 
was  no  intention  to  do  him  justice.  But  and  their  leader  was  taken  prisoner.  Af- 
his  noble  mind  had  now  learned  how  to  ter  remaning  a  year  on  the  island,  relief 
suffer,  and  he  was  principally  desirous  of  at  last  appeared.  The  two  canoes  had 
completing  his  work.  Supposing  the  reached  Hispaniola  in  safety,  but  the  mes- 
contment  which  he  had  seen  to  be  Asia,  sengers  could  not  prevEuI  on  the  govemot 
he  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  find,  to  undertake  the  deliverance  of  the  edmi- 
through  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  a  way  to  ral.  They  finally  bought  a  vessel  them- 
the  East  Indies,  from  which  tlie  first  selves,  and  it  was  on  board  of  this  ship 
fleet  of  the  Portuguese  had  just  returned,  that  Columbus  left  Jamaica,  June  28, 
richly  laden.  In  four  slender  vessels,  1504,  He  went  to  St.  Domingo,  but  only 
supplied  by  the  conrt  for  this  purpose,  to  repair  his  vessel,  and  then  hastened 
Columbus  sailed  from  Cadiz,  on  his  fourth  back  to  Spain.  He  arrived  in  Spain  sick 
and  last  voyage,  March  9,  1503,  with  his  and  exhausted.  The  death  of  the  queen 
brother  Bartholomew  and  his  son  Per-  soon  followed,  and  he  urged  in  vain  on 
nando;  arrived,conirary  to  his  wishes,  off"  Ferdinand  the  fullilraent  of  his  contract. 
St.  Domingo,  June  29,  and  was  denied  After  two  years  of  iUness,  humiliatione 
permission  to  enter  the  port,  lor  the  pur-  and  despondency,  Columbus  died  at  Val- 
pose  of  refitting  his  vessels,  and  escaping  ladolid,  iUay  20, 1306,  in  the  70th  year  of 
an  approaching  storm.  He  succeedei^  his  age.  His  remidjis  were  transported 
however,  m  andioring  his  small  squadron  accoraii^  to  his  will,  to  the  city  of  St 
in  a  place  of  safety,  and  rode  out  the  Domingo,  but,  in  1795,  on  the  cession  of 
Btorm,  whilst  18  vessels,  which  had  put  to  Hispaniola  to  the  French,  they  were  re 
sea  in  spite  of  his  warning,  were  ^most  moved,  with  groat  pomp,  lo  the  cathedral 
entirely  destrOTcd.  He  then  continued  of  Havaniiah,inCuba.  The  chains  which 
his  voyage  to  Darien,  but  witiiout  finding  he  had  worn,  he  kept  han^ng  in  his  cab- 
the  expected  passage.  Two  of  his  vessels  inet,  and  requested  that,  when  he  died, 
were  destroyed  ^  a  gale ;  the  two  others  they  might  be  buried  in  his  grave.  A 
were  wrecked  oil  Jamaica,  where  he  was  splendid  monument  was  erected  in  honor 
scarcely  able  to  save  himself  and  his  of  him,  in  a  Carthusian  convent  at  Se- 
companions.  Here  the  severest  trials  ville,  where  hia  body  was  first  deposited, 
awaited  the  constancy  of  Columbus.  In  tlie  vigor  of  manhood,  Columbus  was 
Separated  from  the  other  part  of  the  of  an  engaging  presence,  tall,  well  formed 
world,  hia  destruction  seemed  to  be  cer-  and  musci^,  and  of  an  elevated  and  dig- 
tain.  But  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a  nified  demeanor.  His  visage  was  long, 
few  canoes  from  the  natives,  and  prevail-  his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes  light-gray,  and 
ed  on  some  of  his  boldest  and  b^  men  apt  to  enkindle.  His  whole  countenance 
to  attempt  a  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  in  two  had  an  air  of  authority.  Care  and  trouble 
canoes,  in  order  to  infonn  the  governor  hail  turned  his  hair  white  at  30  years  of 
of  his  situation.  Several  months  elapsed  age.  He  was  moderate  and  simple  in 
without  a  glimpse  of  hope.  Part  of  his  diet  and  apparel,  eloquent  in  discourse, 
companions,  reduced  to  despair,  rebelled,  engaging  and  affable  with  strangers,  and 
repetf,jdly  threatened  his  ufe,  separated  of  great  amiableness  and  suavity  in  do- 
froDi  him,  and  settled  on  another  part  of  mestic  Lfe.  His  temper  was  naturally 
tho  island.  Here  ^ey  alienated  the  minds  irritable,  but  he  subdued  it  by  the  be- 
r,f  the  natives,  by  their  cruel  treatment,  so  nevolence  and  generosity  of  his  heart 
much  tiiat  they  ceased  to  bring  them  sup-  Throughout  his  Ufe,  he  was  noted  for  u 
phes.    The  death  of  all  seemed  inevita-  strict  attention  to  the  offices  of  relimi 


le  i  but  Columbus,  whose  courage  rose    nor  did  his  piety  conast  in  mere  fcnns, 
-'■"    ''" "   danger,  preserved  his  men  in    but  partook  of  that  lofly  and  solenm  en- 
He  had  ascertained  that  a  to-    thusiasm,  with  which  his  whole  chaiactei 
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9  Strongly  tinctured.    Of  a  great  and  a  round  pillar.    In  the  earliest  periods  of 

entive  genius,  a  lofty  and  noble  atnbi-  the  world,  the  column   was  merely  the 

lion,  his  conduct  was  characterized  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  its  imitation  in  stone, 

pBiideur  of  his  views  and  the  magnanim-  used  to  support  the  roof.    The  parts  of  a 

tty  of  his  spirit    The  trcaBiient  which  he  complete  column  are  its  base,  on  which  it 

esperienced  from  his  court  showed  that  rtsls,  its  body,  called  the  &haft,  and  its 

ingratitude  is  not  confined  to  republics,  head,  called  the  ci^nttd.      Columns  ate 

The  two  men  who  have  probably  done  used  to  support  the  enlablatiu^  of  an  order, 

most,  iu  modem  times,  to  change  the  face  which  has  also  its  proper  division.    (See 

ofthe  world  have  beenltalians — Columbus  .Architecture  and  (Met.)     In  the  moat  an- 

and  Napoleon.— For  further  information  cienttimes,column3ofwoodweretheinost 

respecting  the  life  of  Cohimhus,  we  refer  usual,  as  being  the  most  easily  wrought, 

the  reader  to  the  Life  of  Columbus  (in  In  countries  like  Egypt,  where  timber  fit 

Italian),  by  Bossi  (French  translat.  Paris,  for  construction  is  scarce,  and  stone  abun- 

1834) ;  Columbus  and  his  Discoveries,  by  dant,  the  latter  became  the  principal  ma- 

Spolonio ;  Memorials  of  Columbus  (orig-  terial  ibr  columns,  and  those  of  Egypt  are 

inal  writings  of  Columbus,  translated  from  remarkable  for  die  beanQr  of  their  work- 

the  Spanish  and  Italion,  London,  1834) ;  manshin,  and  the  durability  of  tlieirmateri- 

snd  Codice  Diptonutiico  Colombo  Jlmericanfi,  als.     The  Greeks  ueed  marble  of  the  finest 

Genoa,  1833,  4to.     Navarete'a  Collection  kind,  with  which  their  countiy  abound- 

of  the  Voyages  of  Discovery  made  by  the  ed,   for  their  columns;    and    other   na- 

Spaniards  (collected  from  the  archives),  tions,  the  stone  or  material  of  their  coun- 

Madrid,4vols.4to.,and  French,  Paris,  1828,  ny.     The  Greeks  properly  considered  the 

contains  the  journals  of  Columbus,  and  column  as  an  essential  part  of  the  archi- 

many   letters,   then   first    printed.      The  tecture  of  their  temples,  and  never  used  it 

latest  account  of  Ihe  great  discoverer  is  as  a  mere  decoration.     The  manner  of 

Washinpon  Irving's  Life  and  Voyages  of  constructing  the  columns  of  all  the  orders 

Columbus,  3  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1838,  rests  upon  similar  principles.    They  are  all 

abridged  by  the  same,  1  voL  Viaia^  New  divided  into  three  primary  parts  or  diws- 

Yorit,  1839.  ions,  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital, 

CoLCHBus !   a  post-town,  and  seat  of  except  the  Doric   order,  which   has  no 

Ihe  government  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  base.    The  lowest  or  thickest  part  of  the 

Franklin  county,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  shaft  is  used  by  architects  as  the  universal 

Scioto,  near  the  centre  of  the  slate,  45  scale  or  standard  whence  all  the  measures 

miles  N.  of  Chillicothe,  101  N.  E.  of  Cin-  which  regulate  and  determine  heights  and 

cinnati;  lat.  39°  47' N.;  ion.  83°  8' W.;  projections  are  taken ;   and  this  standarl 

population,  in  1828,  about  1500.     It  was  or  scale  must  he  understood  before  any 

first  laid  out  in  1812,  and  is  pleasantly  architectural  design  can  be  commenced, 

rituated  on  risirg  ground,  just  below  the  The  universal  Hrchitcctiira]  scale  ts,  and  is 

confluence  of  Whetstone  river  with  the  caWerf,  a  £ameter,  being  the  diameter  of 

Scioto.     It  contains  a  brick  state-house,  the  lowest  or  largest  part  of  the  column ; 

an  edifice  for  die   public   offices  of  the  and,  unlike  the  foot,  inch  or  yard,  is  ad 

Slate,  a  peiiiteaiiaiy,  a  market-house,  and  various  as  the  size  of  column's.     By  the 

three  pnnling-offiees.     The  slate-house  is  diameter,  of  course,  is  meant    that   of 

built  on  a  pubUc  square,  situated  in  the  the  circle  which  Ibrms  the  bottom  of  ihe 

centre  of  the  tovm,  and  comprising  ten  column.     Half  of  this  diameter,  or  the 

acres;  and  the  cupola  commands  an  ex-  length  of  the  radius  which  forms  tiie  cir- 

tensive  and  delightAil  landscape,  over  a  cle,  is  called  a  niadidt,  and  is  used,  as  well 

finely  variegated  country.  as  the  diameter,  as  a  primary  standard  of 

Coi.o(Ei,LA,  Lucius  Junius  Moderatus,  mensuration,  by  some  writers  upon  archi- 

the  most  learned  practical  vniter  on  egri-  tecture.     These  measures  of  lengtii  ure 

culture  among  the  ancieuts,  bom  at  Ca-  subdivided  as  follows,  namely,  the  diani- 

diz,  in  Spain,  hved  about  the  middle  of  eter  into  60  parts,  and  the  module  into  30 

the  first  centiuy,  anA  wrote  twelve  books,  jiarta,  each  part  being  the  same  in  length, 

which  are  still  extant,  De  Re  BAiatka,  one  which  are  called  mirarf**.    Both  menaura- 

of  which,  on  gardening,  is  in  verse.    He  lions  are  the  same,  only  under  different 

treats,  ill  this  work,  of  aU  branches  of  agri-  denominatians ;  as,  for  instance,  one  au- 

ciilture.    He  also  wrote  a  book  onthecul-  thorsays  a  column,  which  always  includes 

tivation  of  trees.    The  best  edition  is  by  the  base,  shaft  and  capital,  is  six  diam- 

Gesner,  in  his  collection   Scriploret  Rei  eters,  twelve  minutes  high,  while  another 

Hustiea,  Leipsic,  1735, 2  vols,  quarto.  would  say  of  the  same  column  and  its 

CoLCMis  [colvmna,  Lat.),  in  architecture ;  admeasurements,  that  it  is  twelve  modufes 
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nnd  twelve  minutes,  both  meaning  the  commemoration  of  a  conqueror  to  whom 
Eelf-samc  dimenwon.  The  Doric  column  had  been  decreed  the  honors  of  a  triumph, 
has  no  base.  The  Ionic  column  has  one  The  joints  of  the  stones  were  concealed 
peculiar  lo  ilseli;  called  the  ^ttk,  whicl^  ^  crowns  obtained  by  militaiy  conquests, 
with  that  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  de-  -The  columns  *f  Trajan  and  Antonine, 
scribed  under  ihe  article  ArchiiaiKre,  Gre-  besidea  their  specific  oWects,  are  also  tri- 
cian  Style  of.  The  shafts  of  the  dJiFerent  umphal  columns.  The  British  pariiament, 
orders  difier  in  lieight,  and  even  in  various  when  they  voted  Ihe  magnificent  palace 
examples  of  the  same  order,  as  may  be  of  Blenheim  to  the  great  duke  of  Marl- 
seen  in  the  articles  Architutiirt  and  Ordar.  borough,  also  erected  a  triumphal  column 
The  capitals  are  also  os  various.  Columns  in  the  park.  On  the  four  sides  of  the 
are  either  plain  or  fluted ;  and  the  flutes  pedestal  are  inscribed  descriptions  of  the 
and  manner  ofdividing  them  are  different  victoriesof  that  great  commander,  and  his 
in  the  Doric  and  Corinthian  orders.  The  statue  is  upon  the  abacus,  supported  by 
Ionic  flutes  much  resemble  tiieCorintliian,  figures  of  captured  enemies,  and  sur- 
aud,  in  many  instances,  are  exactly  simi-  rounded  by  irophiee.  The  miKiioy  coZumn, 
lar.  Twisted,  spiral  and  rusticated  col-  or  ntiHtanuro  mtrmaa,  of  Rome,  was  orig- 
umns,  like  tl)OBe  of  Borromini,  in  various  inally  a  column  of  white  marble,  which 
buildings  in  Rome,  and  the  BaJdacchino  of  Atigustus  erected  near  the  temple  of  Snt- 
St.  Peter's,  are  in  bad  taMe,  and  to  be  urn,  in  the  forum,  as  a  eernre  whence  the 
avoided.  Columns  are  also  ofl;en  used  for  account  of  the  miles  began  in  the  calcu- 
monumenls,  as  well  as  for  architectural  lation  of  distances  from  the  city.  This 
supports;  like  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  celebrated  column  is  still  in  existence, 
columns  in  Rome,  and  that  called  the  being  placed  on  the  slylobate  in  front  of 
Monument,  in  London.  There  are  also  the  Campidoglio,  the  modem  capitol  of 
aslnmomeal  rolumns,  like  that  which  Rome,  It  is  a  short  column,  with  a  Tus- 
Catharine  de'  Medici  erected  at  the  HaUe  can  capital,  and  has  a  ball  of  bronze,  as  a 
au  BI6,  in  Paris.  The  Romans  had  their  symbolof  the  globe.  It  was  called  ffoiifen, 
cobaima  beUka,  which  was  near  the  tem-  either  because  it  was  once  gilded  ail  over 
pie  of  JanuB,  and  irora  wViiuh  war  was  or  at  least  the  globe  and  ornamental  ac^ 
proclaimed  by  the  consul  casting  a  javelin  cesaories.  As  a  companion  to  it  is  a  sim- 
from  it  towards  the  country  of  their  ene-  ilar  column,  bearing  on  its  summit  a  vase, 
my;  also  dtrotMlogiad  colttmm,  whereon  containing  the  ashes  of  Trajan.  Among 
they  inscribed  historical  events  according  the  principal  insulated  commemorative 
to  the  order  of  time.  They  had  also  a  or  triumphal  columns  now  remaining  is 
kideal  column,  which  was  erected  in  ihe  Pompey's  paiar,  or  cdumn,  at  Aleian- 
vegetable  market,  and  contained  in  its  dria,  in  Kgypt.  Opinions  have  differal 
pedestal  a  receptacle  for  infants  that  were  much  as  to  the  dale  of  its  erection  and 
abandoned  by  their  parenla.  (See  Javeaal,  to  whose  memory  it  was  raised.  Its  style 
Satire  vi.  v.  60L)  The  legal  column  was  is  that  of  the  age  of  Diocletian  and  of 
one  on  which  the  ancients  engraved  their  the  lower  empire.  Engravings  and  de- 
laws  ;  the  limMiee  or  boundtoy  column  scriptions  of  this  ancient  monument  may 
tnariced  the  boundary  of  a  state  or  prov-  be  found  in  Ihe  works  of  Denon,  and  other 
ince ;  the  nmaJncd  ci^mmn  was  ornament-  travellers  in  EgypL  It  is  of  Thebaic 
ed  with  trophies  and  spoils  taken  from  the  granite,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and,  ac- 
enemy,  the  rottral  column  with  the  prows  cording  to  the  best  aulhorities,  measures 
(rojirci)  of  the  ships  obtained  in  a  smiilar  64  feet  in  the  shaft,  about  5  feet  in  the 
manner.  The  first  column  of  this  de-  base,  10  feet  in  the  pedestal,  and  from  10 
scriplion  Was  that  which  was  erected  in  lo  II  in  the  capital.  A  Greek  inscription 
the  cqiitol,  on  Ihe  occasion  of  the  naval  was  discovered  by  the  British,  who  were 
victozy  which  Caius  DuiUius  obtained  over  there  at  the  time  of  sir  Ralph  Abererom- 
the  Carthaginians.  It  is  now  on  the  bal-  bie,  which  dedicales  it  to  Ihc  emperor 
uatrade  of  llie  grand  staircase  of  the  Cam-  Diocletian,  under  the  government  of  the 
pidoglio.  Augustus  rmaed  four,  decorated  prefect  Portius.  The  opinion  sustained 
with  the  prows  of  the  vessels  which  were  by  its  common  name,  that  it  was  erected 
taken  fix>in  Cleopatra,  Tvro  were  also  by  Ctesarlo  commemorate  his  victory  over 
erected  to  the  honor  of  Caius -Menius,  ibr  Pompey,  has  had  respectable  supporters. 
a  naval  victory  over  the  Latins  and  An-  Denon  and  some  other  writers  have  sup- 
•iates.  The  sepufcArdifoiitmii  was  elevated  posed  it  pait  of  an  immense  building,  of 
upon  a  sepulchre  or  tomb,  wiih  an  epitaph  which  they  trace  the  ruins  adjoining  li 
engraved  upon  its  shaft.  The  triumphal  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  ci 
•WiBfti  was  erected  by  the  Romans   in  orate   the  favors  of  Adrian  t 
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sndBtill  more  frequently  those  of  Severus;  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  thero 

while  some  wriwra  ascribe  its  erection  to  were  to  be  seen  at  Constantinople  U  hisu- 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ia  memory  of  hia  loted  columns,  ornamented  witn  boisi  ri- 

Sieen  ArsinoB ;  and  othera  to  Ptolemy  lieri,  in  the  style  of  the  Trajan  column  at 
uergetes.  The  Trajan  eobimn  is  one  of  Rome.  One  was  erected  in  honor  of 
the  moat  celebrated  monuments  of  aiiti-  Conslantine,  and  the  other  of  Aroadius  or 
quity.  Its  heif^t,  including;  the  pedestal  Theodosius.  Of  the  latter  there  ia  nothing 
and  statue,  is  1^  feet  This  monumental  left  but  Its  granite  base,  the  column  bav- 
colunm  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  ing  been  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  It  had 
fbium  Trajani,  and  dedicated  to  the  em-  been  several  times  damaged  by  earth- 
peror  Trajan  for  his  deciirive  victoiy  over  quakes,  and  they  were  fearful  of  its  falling. 
the  Dacioiis,  as  is  testified  by  the  inscrip-  The  Constai>t!iH  column  was  composed  of 
tion  on  the  pedestal.  It  is  of  the  Doric  7  large  cylindrical  blocks  of  porphyry,  and 
order,  and  its  shaft  is  constructert  of  34  was  originally  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
jMeces  of  Greek  marble,  joined  with  Constantine.  Ailer  having  been  several 
cramps  of  bronae.  For  elegance  of  pro-  times  damaged  by  fire,  it  was  repaired  by 
portion,  beauty  of  style,  and  for  simplicity  the  emperor  Alexia  Comnenus,  as  is  in- 
anddexterity  of  8Cu1ptUTe,itis  the  finest  in  dicated  by  an  inscription  iu  Greek.  Of 
the  world.  The  figures  on  the  pedestal  modern  columns,  that  called  the  Monu- 
are  masterpieces  of  Roman  art.  It  was  ment,  at  I>mdon,  wliich  ^VBM  erected  in 
tbrmerly  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Trajan,  commemoration  of  the  great  conflagration 
which  has  been  succeeded  by  a  statue  of  of  1666,  is  at  once  the  loftiest,  the  best 
St.  Peter.  The  eotuntn  of  the  ennieror  constructed,  and  the  most  beautiful.  It  ia 
Phocas  is  near  the  temple  of  CoQconL  It  a  Doric  fluted  column,  203  feet  high  from 
ia  of  Greek  marble,  fluted,  and  of  tlie  Co-  the  bottom  of  the  pedestal,  which  is  oma- 
rinthian  order,  4  feet  diameter,  and  54  leet  mentedwitlt  fiosnrifieiri  of  Charles  11  and 
hi^,  including  the  pedestal.  The  Anto-  his  court  giving  protection  to  the  fallen 
nine  column  was  erected  by  the  Roman  city,  and  various  inscriptions,  to  tiie  top  of 
senate  to  the  gloryof  Marcus  Aurehus,fbr  the  vase  of  flames,  by  which  it  Is  sur- 
his  victories  over  the  Marcomanni,  in  the  mounted.  There  are,  also,  several  smaller 
reign  of  Commodus.  Aurelius  aflerwards  columns,  but  of  beautiful  proportions,  in 
deScateil  it  to  his  ftt!ier-in-law,  Antoninus  various  parts  of  England,  in  imitation  of 
Piiia.  According  to  a  ri^d  admeasure^  tlie  above,  but  mostly  of  the  Grecian  or 
meni,  mode  by  M.  de  la  Condatnine,  this  pure  Doric  order,  as  the  Anglesea  column, 
column  is  116  French  feet  in  height,  and  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  battle 
11  in  diameter.  It  ia  built  entirelv  of  of  Waterloo,  and  the  noble  earl  of  that 
marble,  and  encircled  with  btusi  ntteiri,  name,  in  the  island  of  Anglesea ;  the 
which  fbrm  20  spirals  around  its  shaft,  column  at  Shrewsbury,  erected  in  corn- 
It  has  been  well  illustrated  hy  engravings  memoration  of  the  same  event,  and  of  an- 
and  descriptions  by  Pietro  Sami  Bartoli.  other  noble  general,  lord  Hill ;  the  Nel- 
It  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to  that  of  son  columns,  at  Yamioutb  and  in  Dublin ; 
Trajan  as  a  work  of  art,  particularly  in  the  the  Wellington  column,  at  Trim,  in  the 
style  and  execution  of  the  sculpmres.  It  county  of  Mealh,  Ireland,  &c  To  tbo 
Was  repaired,  in  1589,  l^  Foutana,  imder  al>ove  list,  we  may  add  the  Washington 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  who  placed  a  moniartetd,  at  Baltimiire,  on  which  a  co- 
colossal  statue  of  St.  Paul  upon  its  sum-  loasal  statue  of  Washington  has  lately  been 
mit.  There  is  also  in  Rome  another  col-  placed.  TheomameniBof  the  monument 
umn  bearing  ttie  same  name,  situated  on  are  not  j'et  completed  (February,  18>%). 
the  Monte  Cittorio.  Itsshaftisofasmgle  The  pillar  is  of  the  Grecian  Doric  or- 
piece  of  Egyptian  granite,  45  feet  in  height,  der,  and  of  very  massive  proportions.  It 
and  5  feet  8  indies  in  diameter.  Its  stands  on  a  grand  base  or  zocle,  and  ia 
pedestal  is  ornamented  with  batsi  rUievi,  snrmounied  by  a  circular  pedestal,  on 
representing  the  apotheoMsof  Antoninus  which  the  statue  rests.  This  Mse  or  zocle 
and  FausiiDa,  and  other  events  relating  to  of  the  moniunent  is  50  feet  square,  and 
the  history  of  Rome.  It  was  repaired  by  35  feet  high ;  the  column  is  SO  feet  in 
Dirabertini.  Pius  VI  removed  the  basai  diameter,  and,  with  its  auh-base,  130  *5et 
nluvi  to  the  Vatic^ui.  There  is  an  engrav-  high ;  the  capital  is  90  ffeet  square.  Tbo 
ing  of  it  iu  the  5th  volumeof  tlic  Museo  statue  islS  feet  bi^,andthewholeheiglit 
Pto-Ctaaatlim).  Ononeof  itsrfdes  it  has  of  the  monument,  from  the  pavement,  hi- 
the  following  inscription: — "Divo  Anto-  eluding  die  statue,  will  be  1T6  feet.  As  it 
KINO  AvGvsTiNo  pto  Antonijuvs  AvGva-  stands  on  a  hill  lOO  feet  high,  this  struiv 
TVS  BT  Vervs  Avgvstvs  riLii."    Till  die  ture  rises  276  feet  above  tide.     It  ia  con- 
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Stnicted  of  white  marble,  which  b  slight-  in  a  broken  or  hilly  coimtiy,  where  a 
ly  variegated,  and  is  a  very  conspicuouB  charge  is  intended,  in  which  phyeicat 
object  to  eveiy  one  approaching  the  ci^,  force,  pven  by  the  depth  of  the  column, 
whether  by  land  or  water.  The  etatue  is  necessary,  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  ia 
greatly  increases  its  effect,  and  gives  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  (which, 
finish  and  beauty  to  the  whole  Btruct-^  on  account  of  the  small  bread^  of  the 
ure.  A  flight  of  steps,  on  each  side  of  column,  is  comparatively  ineffectual),  and 
the  grand  base,  is  to  lead  up  to  the  door-  also  where  a  charge,  particularly  of  cav- 
ways.  A  broad  fiieze  is  to  twn  round  the  airy,  is  apprehended.  Though  a  cannon- 
exterior  of  the  grand  base,  with  a  series  ball,  and  still  more  a  grenade,  in  the  midst 
of  civic  wreaths,  each  encircUng  a  star,  to  of  the  mass,  causes  a  greater  havoc,  the 
designate  the  states  of  the  Union.  In  the  probdiility  of  being  hit  is  diminished,  on 
centre  of  the  ftieze,  above  the  door-ways,  account  of  the  small  front  exposed.  An 
are  to  be  large  marble  tablets,  inscribed,  objection  to  columns,  founded  on  the  di& 
with  tlie  name  of  Washington.  Bronze  ficulty  of  moving  so  dense  a  mass,  and  of 
inscriptions,  commemorative  of  events  in  changing  it  into  a  hue,  has  been  removed, 
the  revolution  connected  with  the  life  of  inmodemtimes,bytlie  practice  of  making 
Washington,  are  to  be  placed  on  every  the  cotumns  conast  of  only  one  battalion, 
fiont  of  the  base.  The  base  of  the  ctjl-  and  by  disposing  these  single  hatlahoiis 
uma  above  the  great  plaliiirm  is  proposed  near  each  otiier  in  such  a.  way  as  to  sup- 
to  be  encircled  vrith  13  colossai  bronze  port  one  another  by  their  fire,  instead  of 
siiields,  emblematic  of  the  federal  union ;  arranmng  them  uselessly  behind  each  oth- 
the  faces  of  the  shields  to  be  ornamented  er.  By  flie  usual  way  of  forming  the  col- 
with  the  arms  of  those  states  which  formed  umns  towards  the  centre,  these  have  re- 
the  federal  compact,  divided  by  massive  ceived  such  a  movabihty  and  facihty  of 
speara.  The  attitude  given  to  the  statue  developemenl,  that  a  line  may  be  restored 
represents  tlie  great  man  to  whom  the  in  two  or  three  minutes.  Almost  all  bat- 
monument  is  dedicated  in  the  act  of  re-  ties  are  fought,  at  present,  by  such  small 
signing  his  commission,  and  the  aiithorinr  columns,  which,  when  the  order  in  line  is 
with  which  he  had  been  invested  by  his  judged  more  for  the  purpose,  may  he 
country,  agmn  into  the  hands  of  the  peo-  changed  into  lines,  and  which,  besides, 
pie,  having  accomplished  the  great  object  fcom  the  best  squares  for  resistance  against 
of  his  appointment — the  fi^edom  and  in-  attacks  of  cavahy,  by  presenting  a  front  to 
dependence  of  the  Union.  Themarbleof  all  sides,  and  unite  many  other  advan- 
whicb  Ihe  stame  is  formed  is  of  a  very  tages.  In  the  case  of  cavdry,  also,  at- 
piure  kind,  free  from  veins,  and  is  a  fine  tacks  may  be  made  either  in  column  or  in 
specimen  of  the  native  white  formation  line.  The  charge  in  close  columns,  which 
which  abounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  is  in  use  particularly  with  the  French,  is 
Baltimore.  The  stame,  the  woife  of  Mr.  of  the  greatest  effect  when  it  succeeds ; 
Causici,  weighs  16i  tons.  bul  when  it  ftils,  the  whole  body  of  assail- 
Coi-HMN,  in  tactics ;  a  deep,  solid  mass  ants  is  exposed  to  annihilation,  or  to  rout, 
of  troops,  formed  by  placing  several  bod-  as  no  support,  no  developement,  nor  cr- 
ies of  men  behind  each  other  (sections,  derlyre1rea1,ispos^ble.  The  attack  with 
platoons,  companies,  squadrons,  and  even  columns  at  some  distance  from  each  other 
several  battahons).  The  column  is  either  has  this  advantage,  that,  if  the  first  divis- 
an  open  or  a  close  one  (with  intervals,  or  ion  Mis,  the  sid>sequent  ones  may  suc- 
having  the  sections  close  behind  each  ceed;  moreover,  the  &ciiin'  of  manceu- 
other) :  A  may  be  formed  either  for  viing  is  much  greater.  This  mode  of 
marching  or  for  attack.  By  means  of  attaot  is  particularly  advisable  in  assauk- 
columns,  it  ia  possible  to  march  in  places  ing  squares  of  inanlry.  Marching  and 
where  it  WMtId  be  impracticable  to  move  fighting  in  hues,  however,  are  the  modes 
with  unbroken  lines.  Thoy  also  increase  usually  practised  by  cavalry.— Coiitmn- 
tfae  force  end  steadiness  of  troops,  both  in  roads  are  such  roads  as  may  be  passed 
attack  and  defence.  The  drawing  up  of  with  all  kinds  of  arms ;  when  the  ordina- 
the  infentiy  in  hne  ia  advisable,  where  ry  road  is  ruined,  tbcv  are  laid  out  across 
there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  ground  to  pre-  Uie  fields,  and  marked  by  poles  witli  straw 
vent  advancuig  in  this  order,  or  when  the  (jotoiw). 

enemy  is  to  be  received  with  llie  fire  of  Comb   [comb,  Saxon)  ;    an   instrument 

musketry,   and   where   cannon-balls  and  to  separate  and  adjust  the  hair,  loo  well 

grenades  are  more  to  be  feared  than  case-  known   to  need   description.     We   have 

shot  and  musketn'.    The  order  in  mass  is  no  certain  authority,  fi^m  either  biisia  or 

lu  be  preferred  where  you  have  to  move  medals,  tiiat  either  the  Greek  or  the  Ktrua- 
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can  women  used  this  useful  and  oniatnen-  this  purpoBe.    Hindenburg,  of  Leipsic,  in 

tal  apirendage  to  their  htur ;  although,  in  1778,  gave  it  the  character  of  an  inde- 

most  of  them,  it  is  carefully  and  grace-  pendent  science ;  and  it  has  been  of  im- 

folly  arranged.     Nor  in  the  articlee  that  portant  service  in  relation  to  the  liigher 

have    been    disinterred  at  Vollerra  and  branches  of  mathemaucs.     (See   Wein- 

other  Etruscan  cities,  where  abundance  giutner'a    Lehrbuch    der   combmalorisclien 

of  utensils  and  instruments  of  the  female  Analysis,  Leipsic,  1801,  S  vols.)     Permu- 

toiiet  have  been  found,  has  there  been  a  tanous  are  those  combinations  in  which, 

single  comb  discovered.     There  is,  there-  each  time,  all  the  elements  are  used,  and 

fore,  no  authority,  with  which   we   are  the  object  is  to  determine  how  often  they 

at  present  acquainted,  to  inform  us  ftom  change  their  place,  for  instance,   abed, 

whom  the  Romans  borrowed  this  article  acbd,bdac,Si,c.     The  nunter  of  possible 

cf  the  toilet.     Many  of  their  sepulchral  changes  or  combinations  is  found  by  mul- 

inscriptions  are  dedicated  to  their  dressing  tiplying  the  terms  1, 2, 3,  &c.  continually 

mmda  [omatnces).     It  is  probable  that  the  into  each  other;  thus,  3X3=^6;  6X4 

combs  of  the  Romans  were  of  ivory,  box,  ::r  24  ;    24  X  5  ^  130,   &c.    Thus  the 

gold,  and  silver ;  but,  according  to  Guasco,  combinations  of  five  quanlities  amount  to 

they  were  also  of  iron  and  of  bronze.     In  120.     The  changes  that  may  be  rung  on 

the  worit  of  that  aulbor,  DeUe  Omiririci,  twelve  bells  amount  to  479,001,600 ;  anil 

there  are  several  representations  of  an-  the  iwenty-fotu'  letters   of  the  alphabet 

cient  Roman  combs.     One,  in  particular,  admit    of   62,044,840^73,323,943,938,000 

at  page  63,  that  was  in  the  musewa  Set-  changes  or  combinations. 
late,  at  Milan,  is  a  long  one  of  box,  of        Combustion.     It  is  not  easy  to  give  ft 

which  the  handle  is  overlaid  with  ivory,  correct  definition,  or  to  assign  a  geneml 

and  appears  to  have  been   ornamented  cause,  of  this  fenuliar  phenomenon.     It 

with  a  stnail  meander  in  gold.     It  has  may,  however,  be  described  as  the  result 

two  rows  of  fine  teeth,  delicately  wrought  of  the  combination  of  two  or  more  bodies, 

and  well  proportioned,     Canova  and  ouier  attended  vrilh  a  disengagement  of  heat 

modem  sculptors  have  made  great  use  of  and  light.     This  description  distinguishes 

tile  comb  in  their  female  busts,  to  which  coTolntsUim  from  i^mtion,  whi'-h  is  merely 

they  add  a  grace  and  elegance  unknown  the  result  of  an  elevation  of  the  tempera* 

to  those  of  the  ancients.  ture,  without  any  chemical  combination. 

Combat,  in  law,  or  Sikole  Combat,  Fire  was  formerly  considered  as  an  ele- 
denotes  a  formal  trial,  between  two  cham-  ment,  which  had  the  power  of  conveiting 
iMons,  of  some  doubtful  cause  or  quairel,  certain  bodies  into  its  ovm  nature ;  but 
by  the  sword  or  baloon.  This  barbarous  the  progress  of  chemical  science  soon 
way  of  deciding  controversies  was,  in  the  showed  the  error  of  this  notion.  Stahl'a 
middle  ages,  very  common,  not  only  in  celebrated  theory  was  foimded  on  the 
criminalThut  also  in  civil  causes.  The  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
form  and  ceremony  of  the  combat  are  stance  which  he  called  phlogiston.  Ev- 
described  in  the  grand  coutamier  of  Nor-  ery  combustible  body  was  supposed  to 
mandy.  The  accuser  first  swore  to  the  contain  this  substance,  which  was  dis- 
truth  of  his  accusation ;  the  accused  gave  engaged  by  combustion :  the  loss  of  the 
him  the  lie;  upon  which  he  threw  down  a  phlogiston  was 'the  cause  of  the  resjd- 
pledge  of  battle,  and  the  parties  were  uum  being  incombustible.  The  heat  and 
commitledlo  prison  rill  the  day  of  conjbat.  light  were  attributed  to  the  violent  agi- 
The  legal  combat  belongs  to  tlie  same  class  tation  of  the  phlogiston  at  the  moment 
of  absurdioesastbeformal  trial  ofwitches.  of  its  disengagement.  The  discoveries  of 
(See  ZW  and  Champion.)  Black  and  Priestiey  opened  the  way  to  the 

CoMBiMATiOK,  in   mathematics,  is  the  system  of  Lavoisier,  which,  in  1785,  er-^- 


t,  colors,  sounds,  &c.,  in  all  llie  t 

tlie  different  manners  possible.     The  parts  fluids  into  vapors,  there  is  a  conaderabla 

i;ombined  are  called  dements. — The  doc-  absorption  of  lieat ;  when,  onthe  contrary, 

trine  of  combinaiion  is  that    branch   of  vapors  and  hquids  are  restored  to  the 

mathematics  which  teaches  the  results  fluid  and  solid  form,  the  heat  which  they 

arisingfrom  all  posnblecombinations,and  contain  is  evolved,  and  passes  from  the 

givEB  rules  respecting  them. — Cmnbinatory  latent  to  the  sensible  state.    {See  Caiorie.) 

onaJjjM  is  the  application  of  the  doctrine  These  views  were  assumed  by  Lavoisier 

of  combination  to  analysis,  and  constitutes  as  the  baas  of  his  theory.     Osygen  gas 

a  bi-auch  of  science  often  very  involved,  was  considered  as  a  compound  of  a  pecu- 

A  system  of  character  is  appropriated  to  liar  ba^s,  united  to  the  matter  of  hght  and 
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beat,  and  combustion  as  the  combination  enon.  If  there  be  any  one  general  uiiise,  it 
of  oxygen  with  the  burning  body.  Dur-  must  be  one  which,  like  affinity,  is  modi- 
ins  the  combustion,  the  basis,  combining  fied  by  the  nature  of  theagentaandthe  pe- 
with  the  combustible,  augmented  its  culiar  circumstances  of  tlicir  mutual  action, 
weight  and  changed  its  properties ;  wiiile  Comedi.  (See  Drama.) 
tlie  imponderable  elements  of  the  gas —  Comenics,  John  Amos,  a  benefactor 
light  and  heat — were  developed  in  the  of  mankind,  by  the  improvements  which 
form  of  flame.  But  facts  prove  this  the-  he  introduced  into  education,  was  bom 
ory  incorrect.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  March  38, 1593,  in  the  village  of  Comna, 
phenomena  of  combustion  take  place,  in  nearBrumau,  in  Moravia;  heneethenarae 
many  cases,  without  the  presence  of  oxy-  which  he  assumed ;  his  real  one  is  not 
gen.  In  tiie  second  place,  there  are  many  knovm.  His  parents,  belon^ng  to  the 
cases  in  which  oxygen  unites  with  bodies,  Moravian  denomination,  had  him  educated 
without  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  at  Herborn.  In  1616,  he  received  an 
as  during  tlie  change  of  some  metals  on  appointment  as  teacher,  in  Fulnek,  which, 
exposure  to  the  air.  And,  further,  there  in  1618,  was  plundered  by  the  Spaniards, 
are  many  instances  in  which  combustion  Comenius  lost  his  papers,  and  all  which 
takes  place  not  only  without  condensa-  he  possessed,  and  tied  to  Poland,  where, 
tion,  but  where  gaseous  matter  is  actually  in  1633,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  Mo- 
produced  from  Bohd  matter,  as  in  the  in-  ravian  and  Bohemian  Brethren  in  Lissa. 
fiammation  of  gunpowder.  Besides,  the  In  1631,  he  publislied,  at  Lissa,  his  Janua 
evolution  of  light,  if  it  were  derived  from  I/ittgiuirmn  renarata,  a  work  which  was 
tiie  gas,  should  be  proportional  to  the  translated,  TOtlun  36  yeaiB,  into  13  Euro- 
quantity  solidified,  whereas  it  depends  pean  languages,  also  into  Persian,  Arabian 
chiefly  on  the  combustible.  The  first  of  and  Mongolian.  In  this,  he  laid  down  a 
these  objections  to  Lavoisier's  theory,  new  system  for  teachmg  languages  to 
which  is  yet  generally  received,  has  been  children  by  the  use  of  visible  signs,  in 
partlyremoved  bymodifyingthedefinition  order  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  words, 
so  as  to  extend  it  to  several  other  bodies,  His  OrfrwpicdM,  or  the  Visible  World,  was 
hence  called  »igi))or(e>-ao/wmiu«i«m.  (See  first  publisned,  m  1659,  at  Nuremberg.  In 
CAemicoJ  Claas^fiaAvm  and  J^/omendature,  1611,  he  was  invited  to  England,  in  order 
voL  iiL  p.  137.)  The  deflnitioji  which  we  to  introduce  a  better  organization  into  the 
have  given  of  this  phenomenon  at  the  be-  schools;  but,  as  the  civil  war  prevented  flie 
^nning  of  this  article  is  merely  a  descrip-  accomplishment  of  this  plan,  he  went  to 
non.  The  question  arises.  Whence  come  Sweden,  where  the  chancellor  Oxenstiem 
the  light  and  heat?  They  are  generally  became  his  patron.  In  16S6,  he  returned 
referred  to  the  condensation  which  is  al-  to  Lissa,  where  he  once  more  lost  ail  his 
most  always  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  books  and  manuscripts  on  the  burning  OJt' 
chemical  combination ;  but  we  have  al-  the  town  after  the  retreat  of  Charles  X. 
ready  seen  that,  in  some  cases,  they  are  Comenius  died  at  Amsterdam,  Oct,  15, 
produced  where  the  component  parts  ac-  1671.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  Lfe,  hegave 
tually  pass  from  a  solid  to  a  gaseous  state,  himself  up  to  religious  dreams,  after  the 
It  seems  nrobable,  in  the  present  stale  of  fasliiotiofuiat  time,  and  revered  Bouii^oc 
our  knowledge,  that  they  may  be  attrib-  (q,  v,)  as  a  prophetess.  Adelung  gives 
uted  to  the  disengagement  of  the  electric  the  number  of  his  works  as  99,  but  there 
fluid.  "In  every  chemical  combination,"  are  only  54  now  extant 
8^  Berzehus,  "there  is  a  neutralization  CoMEsopBA(Aai.,-a8alK)VC,orasbefore); 
of  opposite  electricities,  and  this  neutrali-  an  allusion  to  the  manner  of  performin? 
zatiou  produces  the  heat  end  light  in  the  some  former  passage,  the  style  of  which 
same  manner  as  it  does  m  the  Leyden  jar  performance  has  been  already  denoted. 
or  the  galvanic  battery."  But  to  this  it  Come  sta  (BtiL;  as  it  stands);  an  ex- 
may  be  objected,  that,  if  electricity  were  pression  implying  that  the  pcribnner  is 
the  cause  of  the  disengagement  of  the  not  to  eml>ellish  the  passage  with  any  ad- 
he^t  and  light,  they  would  always  bear  a  ditions  of  his  own, 

fixed  proportion  to  each  other.     This  is  not  Comets.     Of  natural  appearances,  there 

the  Ciise :  the  combustion  of  oxygen  and  are  few  that   have  been  regarded   with 

''    ' '"                                              "'■  superstitious    apprehensions    than 

^  ,  odies  which  occauonally  appear  in 
phosphorus  and  oxygen  produces  opposite  the  ^y,  luminous,  like  the  stars,  but  gen- 
results.  There  is,  then,  no  theoiy  of  com-  erally  distinguished  fltim  these  by  a  tail, 
iHistioii,  at  present  received,  which  will  ex-  or  tnun  of  feinter  hght,  beoriiig  some  rc- 
»laiu  all  tlie  circumstances  of  this  phenom-  semblance  to  a  tuft  or  lock  of  linir.    Of 
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ihis,  the  I^rin  name  is  coma,  and  in  con-  sun  at  one  time  of  their  revolutions,  they 
eequencc,  these  bodies  are  called  cameta,  recede  correspondingly  further  from  it  et 
to  disljnguish  iliem  from  the  other  lumi-  another.  The  time  ance  men  had  ra- 
naries,  which,  whether  near  or  remote,  lioaal  opinions  on  the  subject  has,  how- 
appareiilly  fixed  or  movable,  have  not  ever,  been  too  short  for  veriij'ing,  by  ob- 
this  train-like  accompanuneut.  Comets  servation,  the  theory  as  applicable  to  the 
are  one  of  the  tliree  classeB  into  which  whoIe,ore¥enthegreaternumberof  (hesw 
astronomers  divide  those  celestial  bodies  bodies  that  have,  from  lime  to  time,  mads 
tiiat  adorn  the  sliy  during  tiie  night.  The  their  appearance.  Tycho  Brahe  was  the 
stars,  which  retain  their  relative  positions  first  who  expressed  a  decidedly  rational 
with  regard  to  each  otiier,  and  are  at  so  opinion  on  the  subject  of  comets.  Find- 
great  distances  from  the  earth,  that  no  ing,  by  careiiil  observation,  that  the  contet 
means  or  instruments  hitherto  invented  of  1577  had  no  diurnal  parallax,  which  he 
con  measure  them,  arc  one  class, — and  a  could  detect, — that  is,  that  its  piace,  when 
class  not  apparently  connected  with  our  viewed  fi«m  the  siu^e  of  the  earth,  was 
sun,  or  deriving  light  or  heat  from  that  not  different  from  what  it  would  have 
luminary.  The  planets,  which  change  been  if  viewed  fronl  the  centre, — he  prop- 
tiieir  relative  positions  amoug  the  stars,  erly  concluded  that  its  distance  fium  the 
and  of  which  our  earth  is  one,  form  the  earth  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
eecondclass.  They  are  soUd  bodies,  and  moon,in  which  thiaparallaxwasapparent 
not  luminous  in  themselves,  but  shine  to  him.  This  was  one  step;  and  it  was 
merely  l^  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun.  an  important  one :  it  removed  comets  lo 
The  masses  of  the  planets,  their  magni-  such  a  distance  from  the  earth,  tliat  their 
Uides,  and  their  motions,  have  been  all  use  could  not  well  be  supposed  lo  be  for 
determined  with  the  greatest  accuracy  5  it,  or  their  influence  upon  it  ve^  grtMt. 
and  tlie  piace  that  any  one  of  them  will  The  general  law  of  the  motion  of  bodies 
occupy  at  any  proposed  point  of  time,  can  in  flee  space,  as  well  as  bis  own  particular 
be  calculated  vrith  the  greatest  ease,  by  observations  on  the  comet  of  16S0,  led 
any  one  acquauited  wiui  practical  as-  Nevrton  to  conclude  that  the  orbits  of  the 
tronomy.  The  planets  are,  in  their  mo-  comets  must,  like  those  of  the  planets,  be 
tious,  governed  by  one  uniibrm  law.  ellipses,  having  the  sun  in  one  focus,  but 
In  the  early  ages,  tiie  planets  were  held  far  more  eccentric,  and  having  their 
lo  have  certain  influences  upon  indi-  aphdions,  or  greatest  distances  fi*om  the 
viduals  and  nations.  The  comets,  which  sun,  far  remote  in  t!ie  regions  of  space. 
ire  more  singular  in  their  fonn,  and  mare  The  idea  thus  thrown  out  by  Newton 
varied  in  the  times  of  their  appearance,  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Halley,  who  collated 
were  still  better  adapted  for  superstitious  the  observations  which  had  been  made  of 
purposes;  and,  accordingly,  we  lind  that  ^  the  twenty-four  comets,  of  which  no- 
their  viats  have  been  attempted  to  be  tice  had  been  taken  previous  to  1680. 
connected  with  the  greet,  more  especially  The  residts  were  abundantly  curious ; 
the  calamitous,  events  of  nations.  The  with  but  few  exceptions,  tiiey  had  passed 
appeiu'ance '  of  a  comet  is,  however,  no  within  loss  than  the  earth's  shortest  dis- 
more  a  prodigy,  and  has  no  more  influ-  tance  fiom  tiie  sun ;  some  of  them  within 
ence  upon  the  faie  of  men  or  of  cations,  less  than  one  third  of  it  J  and  the  average 
titan  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  or  of  a  about  one  halt  Out  of  the  number,  too, 
deciduous  leafupon  a  tree  in  spring.  They  nearly  t\vo  thirds  had  had  their  motions 
are  so  distant,  and  either  their  motions  retrograde,  or  moved  in  the  opposite  way 
are  so  rapid,  or  their  sulistance  is  so  rare,  to  the  planets.  While  Halley  was  en- 
that  none  of  them  have  been  found  to  gaged  on  these  comparisons  and  deduce 
have  any  maleriid  action  upon  such  of  the  tions,  the  comet  of  1682  made  its  appear- 
planets  as  they  have  come  near,  although  ance,  and  he  set  about  observing  it  with 
the  planets  have  had  a  considerable  influ-  great  care,  in  order  to  determine  the  ele- 
ence  upon  them.  Wliat  the  comets  are,  tiients  of  its  orbit.  Having  done  so,  ha 
or  wl>at  purposes  they  serve  in  the  econo-  found  that  there  was  a  wonderful  resem- 
my  of  creation,  we  do  not  know.  As  fer  blance  between  it  and  three  other  cometa 
as  observation  lias  gone,  tiiey  are  subject  that  be  found  recorded— the  comets  rf 
to  the  same  laws  as  the  planets,  revolving  1456,  of  1531,  and  of  1607.  The  times 
about  the  sun  in  orbits  or  paths,  witii  this  of  the  appearance  of  these  comets  had 
difierence,  tiiat  tiieir  orliits  are  much  more  been  at  very  nearly  regular  intervals,— al  _ 
eccentric,ordiflermiich  more  from  circles,  least,  the  differences  had  been  only  frac-  ' 
than  the  orbits  of  the  planets ;  and  thus,  tional  porta  of  a  year, — iJie  average  period 
while  they  approach  Jiiuch  nearer  to  the    being  oetween  75  and  76  years.    Their 
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distances  flflm  the  sun,  when  in  periReiion,  anrc  about  1758.  The  restilts  of  Clajr- 
or  nearest  to  that  luminary,  had  Deen  also  ault's  calculations  were,  that  the  comet 
nearly  the  same,  being  nearly  mx  tenths  would  be  retarded  100  days  by  the  attrae- 
of  that  of  the  earth,  and  not  vaiying  more  tion  of  Saturn,  and  518  days  by  that  of 
than  one  sixliedi  from  each  odier.  The  Jupiter,  so  that  it  would  not  come  to  the 
inclination  of  their  orbits  to  that  of  the  perihelion,  or  point  of  its  orliit  nearest  the 
earth  had  also  been  nearly  tlie  same,  sun,  till  the  13th  of  April,  1759.  Clairault, 
between  17°  and  18°;  and  their  motions  however,  fixed  certain  limiw,  within  which 
had  all  been  retrograde.  Putting  them  his  calculations  might  probably  be  erro- 
logether,  JDr.  Halley  concluded,  that  the  neouB.  It  was  eventually  found  that  the 
comets  of  1456,  1531,  1607,  and  1682,  difierence  between  calculation  and  obser- 
were  rc-appearances  of  one  and  the  same  vation  was  less  than  that  which  he  as- 
comet,  which  revolved  in  an  eUiptic  orbit  wgned.  Clairault  read  his  investigationa 
round  Ihe  sun,  performing  its  circuit  in  a  to  the  academy  of  sciences  in  November, 
period  varymg  from  a  iitile  more  than  76  1758 ;  and,  in  Uttle  more  than  a  month 
years  to  a  little  less  than  75 ;  or  having,  afterwards,  the  comet  made  its  appear- 
aa  far  as  the  observation  had  been  carried,  ance ;  and  it  reached  its  perihehon  on  the 
a  variation  of  about  15  months  in  the  13th  ofMarch,  in  the  following  year,  being 
absolute  duration  of  its  year,  measured  30  days  earlier  than  he  had  calculated, 
according  to  that  of  the  earth.  For  this  Subscqifent  calculations  enabled  him  to 
variadon  in  the  time  of  its  revolution.  Dr.  reduce  the  error  to  19  days ;  and,  though 
Halley  accounted  upon  the  supposition  the  calculations  of  the  (hsturbing  forces 
that  the  form  of  its  orbit  bad  been  altered  were  only  approximations,  enough  had 
by  the  aoraction  of  the  remote  planeta,  been  done  to  prove  the  return,  and  deter- 
jujHter  and  Saturn,  as  it  passed  near  to  mine  the  orbit  of  one  comet,  and  give 
them ;  and  thence  he  concluded,  that  the  every  reason  for  concluding  that  all  com- 
period  of  its  next  appearance  would  be  ets,  l)eing  bodies  of  the  same  class,  are 
lengthened,  but  that  it  would  certanly  subject  lo  the  same  general  laws  as  the 
re-appear  in  1757  or  1758,  Its  doing  so  planets,  and  only  vary  from  each  other  in 
was,  of  couree,  the  fact  that  vraa  to  be  the  proportion  and  magnitude  of  their  or- 
decisive  of  the  orbits  of  comets,  and  tijat  bits.  There  vpas  one  fijrther  eonfirma- 
they  vrere  regular  aiid  permanent  bodies,  rion,  Clairault  had  calculated  that  the 
obeying  the  general  laws  of  matter.  Hal-  node  of  the  comet's  orbit,  or  the  point  in 
ley  did  not  hve  lo  see  the  verification  of  which  it  cut  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  the 
his  prediction ;  he  died  in  the  year  1743,  earth,  would  advance  2°  SS"  in  absolute 
at  the  advanced  age  of  84.  Soon  after  his  space,  or  1°  39*  more  tlian  the  equinoctial 
death,  Clairault,  D'Alembert  and  Euler,  poinB,  the  precession  of  which,  in  the 
three  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  time  of  the  comet's  revolution,  vras  1"  4' ; 
of  Europe,  set  about  the  solution  of  what  and  observation  gave  exactly  the  same 
is  called  "  the  problem  of  the  three  result ;  so  that  the  only  difflculty  that  re- 
bodies  ;"  that  is,  to  determine  the  paths  mained  io  the  doctrine  of  comets  was  in 
descritedby  three  bodies,  projected  from  theestimationof  the  disiuriiences  to  which 
diree  given  [loints,  in  given  directions,  and  they  are  exposed  from  the  other  bodies  of 
vrith  given  veloeilics,  their  gravitating  forces  the  system,  mote  especially  in  the  parts 
being  directiy  as  their  quantities  of  matter,  of  their  orbits  most  remote  from  the  sun, 
and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  tiieir  dis-  "where  their  motions  are  comparatively 
tances.  The  object  of  this  problem  is  to  slow.  Alon^  with  the  period  of  this 
find  the  dJBturiiing  effects  that  the  bodies  comet,  and  its  perihelion  distance,  the 
composing  the  solar  system  have  upon  magnitude  and  form  of  its  path  were 
each  other ;  and  it  apphes  to  comets,  when  known.  Estimating  the  mean  distance 
vrithin  the  Umils  of  planetary  action,  as  of  the  earth  from  Uie  sun  at  95,000,000 
well  aa  to  the  planets  themselves.  After  miles,  the  mean  diMance  of  the  comet  is 
some  errors,  into  which  all  the  three  had  1,705,250,000  miles ;  its  greatest  distance 
been  led,  and  which  gave  a  result  tiiat  from  the  sun,  3,355,400,000 ;  its  least  dis- 
seemed  to  overturn  the  whole  doctrine  of  lance,  55,100,000;  and  the  transverse,  or 
gravitation,  Clairault  succeeded  in  oblaui-  largest  diameter  of  its  orhil,  3,410,500,000. 
mg  an  approximate  solution,  which  agreed  Therefore,  though  its  aphelion  distance  be 
with  and  confirmed  that  theory.  Having  great,  its  mean  distance  is  less  than  that 
done  so,  he  applied  it  to  the  calculation  of  Herschel;  and,  great  as  is  the  aphelion 
of  the  disturbing  influence  of  Jupiter  and  distance,  it  is  but  a  very  trilling  fraction 
Sanim,  which  Halley  had  predicted  would  less  than  one  five  tiiousandtb  part  of  thai 
retard  the  comet  of  1682,  in  its  re-appear-  distance  from  the  stm,  nearer  than  wMch 
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the  very  nearest  of  the  fixed  Blare  cannot  investigation  of  the  diligent  professor  ena 
be  ratuatcd ;  and,  m  the  determination  of  bled  him  to  foretell  its  re-appearaoee  ii) 
tlieir  distance  is  neg^ive  and  not  positive,  1829,  and  to  stale  tlie  probability  of  its  not 
— a  distance  within  which  they  cannot  be,  being  ohseiTsble  in  our  climate.  This  an-- 
and  not  one  at  which  they  actually  are, —  licipatiou  was  realized  by  its  discovery  in 
the  nearest  of  them  may  be  at  twice  or  New  South  Wales,  in  the  observatory  of 
ten  times  that  distance.  The  comet  of  the  governor,  sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  June 
1759  is,  therefore,  a  body  belonging  to  the  2,  1822;  and  the  accurate  observations  of 
solar  system,  and  quite  witliout  the  etirac-  Mr.  Rumker,  who  discovered  it,  aiforded 
tioii  of  any  body  which  does  not  belong  Encke  the  means  of  reconsidering  the 
to  that  system ;  and,  as  this  is  determined  true  elements  of  its  orbit,  and  wi^  addi- 
of  one  comet,  analogy  points  it  out  as  tional  confidence  computing  its  return  for 
being  the  case  with  them  all. — Besides  1825.  This  occurred  as  was  expected. 
the  comet  of  175i),  of  which  tliere  have  The  fresh  data  afforded  by  tljat  return 
been  four  authenticated  returns,  and  which  were  carefully  collated  by  the  professor, 
may  be  expected  again  about  1833,  there  It  was  observed  again  on  October  30, 
are  two  others,  of  which  something  like  a  1828.  This  comet  alibrds  particular  in- 
retum  has  been  traced  at  long  intervals,  terest  to  the  mind  of  the  astronomer. 
One  of  these  passed  its  perihelion  at  about  thou^  it  does  not  offer  a  splendid  object 
8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6tli  of  to  his  eye.  Its  orbit  is  an  ellipse  of  coro- 
July,  1264,  reckoning  mean  time  at  Green-  paratively  small  dimensions,  wholly  within 
wich ;  and  again,  at  a  little  past  8  o'clock,  the  orMt  of  Jupiter :  its  period  is  about 
on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  April,  1556.  three  years  and  three  tenths — a  mucii 
Thus  its  period  is  about  2£6  years,  and  shorter  period  than  has  liitherto  appeared 
it  may  he  expected  in  1848.  The  peri-  to  comprise  the  revolution  of  any  (rthei 
helion  distance,  however,  of  this  comet,  comet,  with  the  exception  of  one  seen  in 
which  was  more  llian  half  tliat  of  the  1770,  which  did  not  satisfy,  as  fer  as  ob- 
earth,  in  1264,  liad  diminished  an  eislith  servalion  has  been  able  to  show,  the  pre- 
part  by  1556 ;  and,  as  this  must  fiave  diction  of  the  period  of  five  yeais  and  a 
caused  a  great  elongation  of  its  oibit,  and  half,  which  was  attributed  to  it  In  die 
as,  from  the  length  of  its  period,  it  must  opinion  of  Encke  and  other  astronomers, 
go  iar  into  the  re^ons  of  space,  there  is  this  comet  may  afford  an  opportunity  of 
no  knovring  how  both  the  time  of  its  rev-  proving  that  the  heavens  oppose  a  resist- 
olution,  and  the  form  and  poedtion  of  its  uig  medium  to  the  motion  ofbodies.  The 
orbit,  may  have  been  altered, — The  other  subject  has  been  discussed  in  the  Transac- 
cometj  in  the  elements  of  whose  orbit  tions  of  the  astronomical  society  of  Lon- 
there  is  a  ^milarity,  from  which  its  iden-  don,  by  the  able  mathematician  Massotti ; 
tity  might  be  with  probability  inferred,  and  that  gentleman  offers  reasons  for  con 
appeared  in  1532,  and  again  in  1661,  liav-  sidering  comets  capable  of  ailbrdiiig  a 
ing  thus  a  period  of  about  129  years.  The  demonstration  of  a  resisting  medium  in 
return  of  that  comet  should,  tlierefore,  the  heavens,  though  planets  may  give  no 
have  been  about  1790.  In  that  year,  three  indication  of  it — Another  comet,  which 
comets  made  their  appearance;  but  nei-  encourages  the  anticipation  of  much  astro- 
ther  of  them  reeembled  the  one  of  1661.  nomical  gratification,  is  one  which  Biela 
Two  of  them  moved  in  the  opposite  direc-  discover^  Feb.  27, 1836,  and  which  was 
tiou ;  and  the  remaining  one  was  more  aflerwards  seen  by  Gambart  and  others. 
dian  twice  the  distance  fit>m  the  sun  in  It  seems  to  possess  cidms  to  the  attention 
its  perihelion,  and  its  orbit  at  nearly  double  of  astronomers  similar  to  that  of  Encke, 
the  angle  with  that  of  the  earth. — The  it  being  conceived  to  revolve  almut  the 
comet  denominated  Endie's  amid,  which  sun  in  about  six  years  and  seven  tenths, 
has  engrossed  the  public  mind  generally,  and  to  be  the  same  as  the  comet  which 
and  the  scientific  world  in  particidar,  has  appeared  In  1772,  and  that  which  appeared 
justly  claimed  and  recraved  the  careful  in  1806.  Encke's  comet  was  in  its  pen- 
attention  of  astronomers,  since  its  appear-  helion,  by  computation,  Jan.  10,  1829. — 
ance  in  1818  engaged  professor  Encke  to  The  comet  of  1770,  to  which  allusion  baa 
consider  the  elements  of  its  orbit.  He  been  made,  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
was  enabled  to  identify  it  with  a  comet  that  we  are  still  ignorant  of  many  of  the 
described  by  Messrs,  Mechain  and  Messier  causes  by  which  the  form  of  the  orbits  of 
in  1786,  m  the  constellation  Aquarius;  comets,  and  the  tunes  of  their  revolution 
also  with  a  comet  discovered  in  1795,  by  and  return,  may  be  disturbed.  That  cornel 
Miss  Herscbel,  in  the  constellation  Cyc-  moved  almost  in  the  plane  of  the  eartii's 
nusi  end  with  the  comet  in  1805.     The  orbit,  having  an  inclination  of  only  about 
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a  degree  and  a  hall';  it  had  been  obsei-ved  served  from  1771  to  1780  were  all  direct, 
witii  great  care  ;  and  the  result  of  tiie  oh-  — Being  quite  iguorant  both  of  the  size  of 
servaaons  was,  that  it  should  return  about  the  comets,  and  their  quantities  of  matter, 
every  live  years  and  a  half.  InsTead  of  wo  can  form  no  conclusion  as  to  their 
going  out  of  the  system,  as  may  be  pre-  eBects,  even  upon  the  positions  of  the 
sumed  to  be  the  case  with  those  coinels  planets.  Hitherto,  their  influence,  if  any- 
that  have  longperiods  and  eccentric  orbits,  tliing,  has  hecw  very  small;  for,  within 
its  greatest  distance  could  not  be  much  Ihe  limits  that  must  be  allowed  for  error, 
greater  than  that  of  Jujiiter,  while  its  mean  even  in  the  best  tables  that  are  calculated 
distance  from  the  sun  was  not  much  more  upon  an  approximation,  the  whole  of  the 
than  three  timee  the  perihelion  distance  irregularities  are  espliunable  upon  the  hy- 
of  the  earth.  No  comet,  at  all  answering  pothesis  of  planetary  disturbance  alone ; 
to  that  one,  has,  however,  been  again  dis-  and  the  system  appears  to  have  gone  on 
covered ;  and  therefore  the  conclusion  is,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  comets  in  it. 
that  there  are,  within  the  system  itself,  That  the  comets  are  formed  of  maner  of 
causes  which  can  completely  alter  the  some  sort  or  other  we  know,  from  tlie 
motions  of  these  bodies;  but  what  those  dense  and  opaque  appearance  of  their 
causes  are,  other  than  the  attraction  of  the  nucleus,  as  well  as  from  the  action  of  llie 
^anet^  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  planets  upon  them  ;  but,  as  their  action 
One  remarkable  £fterence  between  the  upon  the  planets  has  not  been  great,  or 
comets  and  the  planets  is  in  the  angles  even  perceptible,  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
which  their  oitits  make  with  diat  of  the  elusion  tliat  they  are  not  bodies  of  the 
earth.  Leaving  out  the  sniall  planets  that  same  density  or  magnitude  as  even  the 
have  recently  been  discovered,  all  the  smallest  and  rarest  ofthe  planets.  When 
others  are  contained  witliin  a  zone  ex-  a  comet  is  viewed  through  a  telescope  of 
tending  only  7°  on  each  side  ofthe  earth's  considerable  power,  there  appears  a  dense 
ortiit ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mercury  nucleus  in  the  centre  ofthe  luminous  and 
[by  far  the  smallest  of  the  old  planets),  apparently  vaporous  matter,  of  which  the 
they  are  within  half  that  space.  But  the  extertial  parts  are  composed  ;  uiid  the 
orbits  of  the  comets  are  at  all  possible  opacity  of  diis  nucleus  varies  in  dillerent 
angles;  and  the  number  increases  with  comets.  On  its  first  appearance,  and  agiun 
the  angle,  so  that  they  approximate  to  an  when  it  recedes,  the  luminous  part  of  the 
equal  distribution,  in  all  directions,  round  comet  is  faint,  and  does  not  extend  tar 
the  sun  as  a  centre.  The  numbers  that  from  the  nucleus ;  but,  as  it  moves  on  to- 
have  been  observed  are  as  follows : — Un-  wards  ihe  (leribejion,  the  brigbmess  in- 
der  10°  of  inclination,  8;  uaderS(P,  19;  creaseB,aDd the luminousmatler lengthens 
under  30°,  S6 ;  under  40°,  37 ;  under  50°,  into  a  train,  which,  in  some  cases,  has  ex- 
47 ;  under  60°,  63 ;  under  70°,  79 ;  under  tended  across  a  fourth  of  the  entire  cir- 
80°,  B8 ;  and  under  90°,  about  100.  Thus  cumfereoce  of  the  heavens.  But,  though 
by  fiu"  die  greater  number  of  the  comets  the  general  fact  of  tlie  increased  bright- 
have  theu-  paths  out  of  the  direction  of  ness  of  comets,  and  length  of  their  tails, 
those  of  the  planets ;  and  hence,  though  with  their  approach  to  the  sun,  and  the 
they  be  bodies  of  such  consistency  as  that  consequent  inclination  of  their  motion,  has 
their  collision  with  the  planets  would  pro-  been  established,  the  observations  liave 
duce  serious  consequences,  there  is  but  not  been  uniform  or  minute  enough  for 
little  chance  that  such  collision  can  take  proving  what  proportion  the  hicrease  of 
place.  The  comets  that  have  been  oh-  brightness  bears  to  the  increase  of  the  ve- 
served  have  made  their  passages  through  locity,  and  the  diminution  of  the  distance 
verv  different  parts  of  the  solar  system:  from  the  sun.  No  doubt,  all  tlie  comets 
24  have  passed  within  the  orbit  of  Mer-  of  which  tliere  are  welt-authenticated  ac- 
cury ;  47  widiin  that  of  Venus;  5S  wltliin  counts,  of  great  brightness  and  length  of 
that  of  the  Earth  ;  73  within  that  of  Mars ;  tail,  have  passed  near  the  sun  in  their 
and  the  whole  within  that  of  Jupiter.  Of  perihelion.  Thus  the  comet  of  1769, 
a  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  mentioned  by  which  was  not  a  fiflh  of  the  earth's  peri- 
Lalande,  about  one  half  have  moved  from  behon  distance  from  the  sun,  hud  o  toil  of 
west  to  east,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  60°  in  length,  as  seen  at  Paris ;  while  that 
planets,  and  the  other  half  in  the  opposite  of  1759,  which  was  more  tlian  half  the 
direction.  The  direct  and  retrograde  ones  earth's  perihelion  distance  distant,  had  a 
do  not  appear  to  follow  each  other  accord-  titdu  of  only  2°  or  3°,  The  length  ofthe 
ing  to  any  law  that  has  been  discovered,  tail  varies,  however,  not  only  with  the 
From  1299  to  1532,  all  that  are  mentioned  time  at  iriiich  it  is  observed,  but  widi  the 
were  retrograde  j  and  five  that  were  ob-  place  of  observation — a  difiereuce  prob 
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ably  depending  on  the  different*  of  clear-  (romwniscfiM  JaAr6tMJt(ABlronomii;al  Year- 

ness  and  parity  in  the  air.     The  tail  of  book),  1823,  p.  90.     See,  also,  the  French 

the  comet  of  175!>  was  35°  long,  as  meas-  edition  of  Schubert's  Astronomy  (Peters- 

ured  at  MoiLtpellier,  in  the  south  of  France,  burg,  1822,  vol  2,  p.  510).     To  leani  their 

and  conaderably  more  than  that  as  meas-  mathematical  relations,  see  ^owedki  Me- 

ured  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  m  the  Indian  thodes  poiir  la  Ditermmaiwn  des  Orbilea 

ocean.    That  of  1769  was  GIF  at  Paris,  70°  des   Comeles,  by  Lecendi-e  (Paris,  ISOfi, 

at  Boulogne,  90°  between  Tcneriffo  and  4to.) ;  and  Olbera'  Jmue  Me&odt  dit  Bahn 

Cadi^  and  97°  at  Bourbon.     Generally  aiu-a  KortKten  aia  e^gner  Beobadduag  va 

speaking,  they  appear  to  be  brighter  and  hereckam  (Weimar,  1797).      La   Place's 

larger  when  seen  at  sea  than  on  land,  Thimie  du  Mouvement  etdela  I^gttre  des 

and  in  the  wormer  regions  than  in  lliose  PtanHes  el  des  Comeles  has  become  rare ; 

nearer  the  poles.    When  the  superstitious  but  Biot,in  XheMdalimig  to  tlie  tliirdbook 

fear  of  comets,  as  portending  harm  to  the  of  his  Astraaamy,  p.  185,  extracts  the  part 

inhabilantsofihe  earth,  had  vanished  be-  relating  to  tlie  tlieory  of  comets  entirely 

fore  the  light  of  philosophy,  that  light  was  from  it. 

in  some  danger  of  givmg  rise  to  fear  of  Comfort,  Point.  (See  Point  Comfort.) 
another  sort — fear  of  physical  harm  to  Comfoktablb;  a  very  expressive  word 
the  eartii  itself,  by  tiie  colhsion  of  some  among  the  English,  and  people  of  Eng- 
comet  that  might  cross  its  patli.  We  lish  desueuL  It  is  also  found  even  ui 
have  no  evidence,  however,  that  such  a  recent  French  publications,  probably  car- 
collision  ever  did  liappen,  eillier  with  the  ried  to  Paris  by  the  innumerable  Ejidish 
eanh  or  with  any  other  planet ;  and  we  who  viat  the  capital  of  France.  Eve- 
have  not  absolutely  correct  means  of  so  ly  naiion  has  not  only  certain  words 
calculating  the  place  of  a  comet  as  to  be  which  cannot  be  rendered  precisely  by 
aUe  to  say  with  certainty  that,  on  a  ^ven  any  terms  in  other  languages,  but  also 
day,  during  a  given  montti,  or  even  during  certmn  ideas  growing  out  of  its  customs, 
a  given  year,  it  shall  cross  the  orbit  of  a  wants,  &C.,  which  do  not  exist  with  other 
planet.  The  motion  of  the  eanh  in  its  nations,  and  which  are  the  real  cause 
orbit  is,  in  round  numbers,  more  than  a  of  this  peculiar  significance  of  particular 
miUion  and  a  lialf  of  miles  in  a  day ;  and  words.  Such  a  word  is  mmforUMt,  which 
as  Clairault,  with  all  bis  care,  did  not  signifies  more  tlian  a  mere  physical  feel- 
come  nearer  the  truth  than  19  days,  ing  of  gratification.  In  lact,  it  has  some- 
though  the  colhsion  of  a  comet  and  tiie  thmg  of  the  same  indefinableaud  untrans- 
earth  should  l>e  calculated  fi-om  any  latable  character  with  the  word  hrnie — a 
known  data,  the  earth  might,  in  feet,  be,  word  which  exfiresscs  a  vast  deal  of  feel- 
at  the  time,  fitr  enough  fi'oni  the  comet,  ing,  of  a  faithlul  and  tender  attachment. 
Indeed,  though  the  feet  of  the  return  of  A  comfortable  home  is  au  expression,  of 
two  cornels  be  established,  namely,  Hal-  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  approach 
ley's  and  Encke's,  and  the  return  of  every  toatranslatiou,insomeolberlangu(^s,foT 
one,if  nottuSected  by  physical  causes  that  instance,  in  Italian;  as  an  Itatfen  finds  his 
lie  beyond  die  limits  of  our  present  know!-  enjoyment  in  the  open  au-  in  his  lovely 
edge,  has  been  rendered  exceedingly  prol)-  climate,  and  has  little  regard  for  the  pleas- 
able,  yet  we  can  observe  them  for  so  short  ures  of  home.  Many  cireumstauces  may 
a  portion  of  their  courses,  and  these  seem  have  cooperated  to  produce,  among  the 
so  very  apt  to  be  Eilteredi,  that  we  ought  English,  their  love  of  comfort,  and  the 
not  to  speak  of  them  with  anything  like  means  for  ensuring  it  which  we  find  ui 
die  ceitainiy  with  which  we  speak  of  the  their  houses.  In  fact,  the  comforts  of  an 
planets.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  English  dwelling  siu-[>ass  every  thing  of 
examine  them,  they  appear  to  obey  the  tlie  kind  among  other  nations.  We  would 
same  laws  as  the  other  distinct  masses  confine  our  observation  to  the  dwelling^ 
that  m^e  up  the  known  part  of  the  sys-  because,  os  respects  the  whole  manner  of 
tern  of  the  universe.  Beyond  this  we  living,thedegreeofenjojinent  is  certainly 
know  nothing  of  theirnature;  and  as  for  much  ^ater  in  Frajice.  It  is  always 
their  eftects,  moral  or  physical,  we  need  highly  mteresting  to  study  those  ex|ir<^ 
give  (Miiselves  no  trouble  about  them,  for  sions  by  which  a  nation  describes  its  habit- 
tliere  is  not  a  trace  of  tiie  existence  of  ual  likings  or  dislikings,  because  they  dis- 
such  effects  upon  any  authentic  record. —  close,  at  once,  the  general  disposition  of 
ResjwRting  the  hypotheses  relating  to  llie  the  people.  Such  a  one  is  comfartaUe. 
structure  of  comets,  and  particularly  to  The  German,  in  a  oleasant  state  of  itund, 
their  tail,  professor  Fischer,  of  Berlin,  has  says  he  feels  ffcntlifA/jsA,  or,  of  a  [wrson,  w 
given  valuable  information  in  Bode's  .3a-  ist  ein  gemiitMicher  Mensck.    The  Ameri 
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can,  in  praise  of  a  person,  says,  "He  is  an  taken  an  active  part  inaflWrs.  He  died  at 
emeiprising  man."  An  increagisig  and  Argenton,  1509.  HisMemoirsJraostr.om- 
thrwine  community  is  his  ideal.  The  piece  edition,  London,  1747,  4  vols.  4to.) 
Frenchnian,  to  express  great  averaon,  says,  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  hiBlory 
Je  m'ejuiMM.  The  Italian  dolce/ar  nicirie  of  the  lime.  He  relates,  in  them,  the 
(siveet  idliog)  is  very  chaiiicteriHtic  of  the  events  which  occurred  during  his  life,  and 
disposition  of  the  naQOD.  Not  only  nations,  in  most  of  which  be  had  an  active  share, 
but  also  ages,  have  their  peculiar  expres-  with  great  veraci^,  in  lively,  natural  fan- 
sioiis,  which  are  highly  interesting,  guage,  and  displays  everywhere  a  correct 
CoMiHEs,  Philippe  de  (seigneur  d'Ar-  judgment,  acute  observation,  and  a  pro- 
genton),  bom,  1445,  at  the  castle  of  Co-  found  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
mines,  near  Menin,  in  Flanders,  passed  CoMiTii,wito  the  Romans;  tlieassem- 
his  youth  at  the  court  of  the  dukes  of  bliea  of  the  people,  in  wliich  llie  public 
Burgundy,  Philip  the  Good  and  Charles  business  was  transacted,  and  measures 
tlie  Bold.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  taken  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the 
ihe  latter,  and  contributed  essentiaily  to  majority.  They  esJBIed  even  under  the 
his  reconcilialion  with  Louis  XI.  He  kings.  In  the  time  of  the  repnblic,  th^ 
conducted  other  negotiationB  with  equal  were  convoked  by  the  consuls;  in  their 
SMiaciiy,  and,  in  14«,  entered  the  service  absence,  often  by  the  dictator,  the  tiibunes, 
of  Louis  XI,  probably  on  account  of  the  and,  in  extraordinary  cases,  even  by  the 
rash  and  violent  character  of  Charles,  and  pimtifex  nummiM.  Their  chief  objects 
induced  by  the  promises  of  Louis,  who  were,  the  choice  of  peisons  to  fill  the 
loaded  him  with  marks  of  fevor.  After  highest  ofiices,  le^slalion,  the  making  of 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Louis  took  war  and  peace,  and  the  punishment  of 
possession  ofthe  duchy  of  Burgundy,sem  crimes  ag^st  the  state.  For  the  first 
Comines  there,  and,  soon  after,  appointed  ptupose,  they  were  assembled  in  the 
him  ambassador  to  Florence,  where,  dur-  campus  Martius;  for  the  others, in  the  fo- 
ing  his  year's  residence,  Ihe  conspiracy  of  rum,capitol,orlheconiitium.  The  emper- 
the  Pazzi  broke  out  and  failed,  Cotnines  ors  retained  these  assemblies  for  the  sake 
displayed,  on  thisoccaaon,  die  greatest  of  appearance,  but  used  them  only  as  in- 
activiQ'  in  the  cause  of  the  Medici.  He  struments  for  ftie  accomplishment  of  their 
was  then  sent  by  Louis  to  Savoy,  for  the  purposes.  From  the  division  of  the  Ro- 
piirpose  of  seizing  the  young  duke  Philj-  man  people  into  centuries,  curias  and 
bert,  and  of  placing  him  entirely  linden  ^bes,  die  comitia  were  distinguished 
the  guardiansliip  of  tlie  king  his  uncle,  into  the  (omitUi  centwiata,  airiata  and 
In  1483,  Louis  XI  died.  Under  the  fol-  irOmta.  The  most  unportant  were  the 
lowing  reign,  Comines  did  not  enjoy  the  comitia  cenlariaia,  in  which  the  people 
same  favor.  Under  the  regency,  he  was  voted  by  centuries.  They  could  be  held 
made  a  member  of  the  council,  and  took  only  on  cert^n  days.  Seventeen  days 
part  with  the  princes  in  their  plots  against  before,  per  trinundmmn,  the  people  were 
the  mild  and  wise  government  of  Anne  de  called  together  by  an  edict  On  the  day 
Beaujeu,  He  was  involved  in  all  the  in-  of  the  comitia  itself,  the  pre^ding  magis- 
tribes  of  the  duke  of  Orieans,  and  was  traie,  with  an  augur,  went  into  a  tent  be- 
intimately  connected  with  the  old  consia-  fore  the  city,  in  order  to  observe  the 
We  Jean  de  Bourbon.  A  conspiracy,  in  auspices.  If  die  augur  declared  them  uii- 
which  he  was  engaged,  having  been  dis-  exceptionable,  the  comitia  was  held  ;  if 
covered,  he  was  confined  eidit  months  in  not,  it  was  postponed  to  another  day 
an  iron  cage  at  Loches.  He  vras  afler-  Before  sunrise  and  after  sun^I,  no  busi- 
wards  tried  before  the  parliament  in  1488,  ness  was  transacted  in  the  comitia.  The 
and  pronounced  guilty  of  having  an  un-  presiding  magistrate,  on  his  curule  chfur, 
derstandiug  with  several  rebels,  and  of  opened  the  assembly  by  a  prayer,  which 
other  crimes.  By  the  sentence  passed  he  repeated  after  the  words  of  the  augur, 
upon  him,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  Then  the  subject  of  deliberation  was 
execi'.jid,  he  was  exiled  for  10  years  to  communicated  to  the  people,  who  after- 
oce  of  his  estates,  and  the  fourth  part  of  wards  separated  mto  tribes  and  centuries. 
his  fortune  was  confiscated.  Charles  VIH  In  earlier  times,  first  the  equites,  then  the 
employed  him  in  several  negotiations  in  centuries  of  the  first  class,  Stc^  were  call- 
Italy  ;  but  this  monarch  was  too  waver-  ed  upon  to  vote.  In  later  times,  lota  were 
inff  and  imprudent ;  the  advice  of  Comi-  cast  for  the  order  of  voting.  The  opin- 
nes  was  little  regarded,  andhereceivedno  ion  of  the  cenmry  which  first  voted  waa 
reward  but  rejiroaches  and  dissatisfaction,  usually  followed  by  all  the  rest.  In  the 
Under  lrf>uls  XII,  he  seems  not  to  have  earliest  dmes,  every  century  voted  verbal- 
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ly ;  in  later  times,  by  tablets.     What  was  Libya,  and  it  is  now  clearing  aivoy  the 

concluded,  in  each  century,  hy  the  me-  primitive  forests  of  Americtt,  and  dmlnlng 

jority,  was  proclaimed,  by  the  herald,  as  thewatersof  Australia.    For diousands of 

the   vote  of  this  century.     The  comitja  yeara,  it  has  pervaded  the  interior  of  the 

was  interrupted  if  any  one  in  the  assem-  ancient  world;  for  centuries  it  has  had 

bly  was  attacked   by  a  fit    of  epilepsy  its  patli  on  the  mighty  ocean;  and,  of  late, 

(which  was  called,  for  this  reason,  moAus  k  Los  studied  how  to  cut  through  the 

comJtuUU),  or  if  a  tribune  of  the  p^ple  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  to  break  ihroueh 

pronounced  his  uefo,  and  under  some  other  the  ice  of  the  poles.    In  the  history  of  (he 

circumstances.  nations,  it  is  a  perpetual  Argonaulic  expe- 

CoMMAMDERT,  or  CoMMANDRT,  among  ditloH,  and,  from  t!ie  first  period  of  com- 

several  orders  of  knights,  denotes  a  cer-  merce  down  to  our  own  times,  its  Colchis 

lain  district,  under  the  control  of  a  mem-  has  been  India.     The  limits  of  our  work 

ber  of  the  order,  who  received  a  part  of  do  not  allow  us  to  exhibit  the  progress  of 

the  income  thence  aiising,   for  his  own  commerce  in  ancient  times.    For  this  we 

use,  and  accounted  for  the  rest.    There  refer  to  Heeren's  Idem  iiher  Handel  mtd 

are  strict  and  regular  commanderies,  ob-  PalUik  der  .tflfen  ffefl  (Ideas  on  the  Com- 

tained  by  merit  or  in  order,  and  odiers  merce  and  Politics  of  the  Ancient  Worid), 

are,  of  grace  and  fevor,  bestowed  by  the  1805  (see  Heerm),  and  shall  merely  give  a 

gland  master.     There  aro  also  command-  cursory  survey  of  the  principal  commercial 

eries  for  the  relipous,  in  the  orders  of  St.  nations  of  modem  times. 

Bernard  and  Sl  Anthom'.  I.  Europe,  ance  the  conquest  of  Tyre 

CoMMEtiN,  Jerome,  of  Douay,  a  learned  by  Alexander,  has  been  in  possession  of 

printer  in  Heidelberg,  who  died  in  1598,  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  has  se- 

was  distinguished  by  his  excellent  editions  cured  it  by  its  colonial  system  (see  Coh- 

of  Greek  and  Latui  classics.    His  emblem  ny),   founded    by  Henry  the    Navigator 

is  a  figure  of  Truth,  and,  on  many  edi-  (q.  v.),  by  means  of  which  it  exercises  the 

tions,  the  words  Ex  Q^emo   Sand.  Jin-  monopoly  of  colonial  commodities.    By 

dreana.  this  we  understand  the  productions  of  the 

CoMMELiN,  John  and  Caspar,  uncle  and  planting,   commercial  and   mining  colo- 

nephew ;  learned  botanists  in  Amsterdam,  nies ;  those  of  the  \aSl,  however,  only  in 

The  former  died  in  1692,  his  nephew  in  part,  for  the  precious  metals  and  stones 

1751,  can  hwdly  be  desienated  by  that  name. 

CoMMELi.'s,  Isaac,  bom  1598,  in  Am-  This  is  also  true  of  the  productions  of  the 

sterdam,  was  a  historian,  among  wh<»e  colonies  more  strictly  agricultaral :  spices, 

works,  the  history  and  description  of  Am-  Elast  India  goods  of  all  kinds,  dye-woods 

sterdam  is  still  much  valued.     He  died  in  and    cabinet-woods,   drugs,    cotton,   and 

1676,  at  Amsterdam,  especially   coffee,  sugar,   rice,  tea,   &c.. 


Commencement,     In   the   coHeees  of  are    properly   underatood   by   thi 

the  V.  States,  this  term  denotes  the  day  The   East  Indies  fiimi^  chiefly  cotton, 

when  the  students  commence  bachelors  sugar,    coffee,    rice,   febrics    of  various 

-c  —      jjj  Cambridge,  England,  it  sig-  kinds,  spices,  and  tea  (from  China);  the 

J -1 1 i-  — „  jjji^  West  Indies,  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar  and  cot- 
ton; South  America,  the  precious  stones 

CoMBENsraABLE  ;     among    geometri-  and    metals,  dye-woods,    cabinet-woodt^ 

cians,  an  appellation  given  to  such  quan-  drags,  &c.    The  consumption   of  these 

dues  or  magnitudes  as  can  be  measured  articles,  which  was  formerly  possible  on- 

l^  one  and  the  same  common  measure. —  ly  for  the  rich,  has  increased  immensely 

Commaiiurabh  nvunhers,  whether  integers  since  the  ocean  became  the  highway  for 

or  fl^ciions,  are  such  as  can  be  measured  trade  with  the  East  Indies  Mid  America, 

or  divided  by  some  other  number,  without  in  the  course  of  the  15th  century,  ojid, 

any  remainder;  such  are  12  and  18,  as  more  especially,  since   the   English  and 

being  measured  by  6  or  3,  Dutch  assumed  the  first  aation  among  die 

Commerce  of  the  Worli>.     This  em-  colonial  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  hegin- 

braces  the  whole  subject  of  the  traffic  and  ning  of  the  18lh  century.    Instead  of  be- 

intercourse   of  nations,  and  shows   how  ing,  as  before,  mere  objects  of  luxurj'  for 

mutual  wants,  occaaoning  the  exchange  the  higher  ranks,  colonial  goods  hecaini; 

of  natural  ricJies  for  the  creations  of  art,  necessary  articles    even  for  the    lowest 

unite   savage  nations  with  civilized,  and  classes  of  Europe ;  and  an  entire  revolu- 

Bjireadmoraland  social  cultivation  overthe  tion  was  produced  in  the  civil  and  jioliti 

earth,   Informertimes,commercesubdued  cal  condition  of  thiU  portion  oflhe  world, 

the  sUppes  of  Scythia  and  tlie  deserts  of  Commerce  thus  acquired  an  incompara 
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bly  higlier  importajice,  and  a  more  gene-  the  contrary,  which  has  been  already  fidly 
ral  imprest.  The  class  of  inerciiauts,  confirmed  by  experience.  New  wants 
which  was,  by  this  means,  Increased  in  g«ve  rise  to  new  energy  and  new  brancJi- 
an  extraordinary  degree,  soon  formed  a  es  of  industry,  in  order  to  graliiy  tiiose 
body  of  men,  spread  over  the  whole  wanes,  thus  uicreasing  the  productivenesB 
ciJlivated  world,  and  animated  by  one  of  labor,  and,  simultaneously,  the  jiros- 
purpose — to  maintain  commerce ;  and,  peri^  rf  the  nations.  But  it  is  object- 
even  among  belligerent  nations,  the  gov-  ed  that  money,  or  the  produce  of  labor, 
emmeucs  endeavored  in  vain  utterly  to  which  would  otherwise  remain  in  the 
abolish  the  mutual  dealings  of  merchants,  various  countries,  is  sent  away  Irom  them 
Thu8,aslhe  intercourseot  nationsbecaine  in  exchange  for  colonial  goods,  Veiy 
more  lively,  the  exchange  of  ideas  was  true ;  bui,  even  if  the  express  purpose  of 
promoted,  men's  views  became  enlarged,  a  acquirition  were  not  to  procure  new  en- 
cosmopolitan  spirit  united  distant  cominu-  joyments,  the  object  of  all  trade  and  all 
nities,  and  formed  of  tiie  nations  of  Eu-  activity  is,  not  to  accumulate  money,  hut 
rope,  OS  it  were,  one  ^at,  civilized  fam-  to  augment  tiie  sum  of  happiness.  If 
ily.  Equal  results  wero  produced  by  the  this  object  be  attained,  industry  and  trade 
increased  impoiiance  of  the  colonial  pow-  have  cfiected  all  that  they  should  do.  Of 
ers  (in  late  times,  the  two  maritime  states  course,  no  accnunt  can  be  reasonably 
of  England  and  Holland,  in  particular),  taken  of  the  small  number  of  idle  spend- 
arising  from  the  increosiog  consumption  thrifts,  who,  without  laboring,  consume 
of  colonial  goods.  For  tiiem,  and,  indeed,  their  capital  in  gratifying  their  pleasures, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  for  the  other  But  it  was  soon  perceived,  tliat,  in  the  ex- 
colonial  powers  of  Europe,  the  trade  in  isiing  state  of  Europe,  entirely  to  exclude 
the  productions  of  the  colonies  was  an  colonial  articles  was  utterly  impossible, 
important  source  of  we^th  and  power,  though  recourse  was  bad  to  all  kinds  of 
Their  great  pohtical  importance  lias  exer-  substitutes.  The  enormous  duties  impos- 
cised  an  exten^ve  influence  on  the  whole  ed  on  tiie  importation  of  colonial  goods, 
pohtical  condition  of  Europe,  England,  as  jar  as  the  French  power  tiien  reached, 
in  particular,  has  become  continually  more  that  is,  throughout  nearly  all  the  continent 
powerful  by  its  extensive  trade.  It  was  of  Europe,  contributed  essentially  to  ren- 
thereSire  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  der  its  natioiuj  poorer ;  for  these  duties 
thai,  when  the  immense  power  of  France  had  to  be  paid,  while  noihtng  of  value 
was  developed  by  the  revolution,  and  that  could  be  given  in  return ;  from  which  cir- 
counuy,  under  Napoleon,  strove  for  pre-  cumstance  originated  a  most  pernicious 
dominance  on  the  European  continent,  and  immoral  smuggling  trade.  But  Na- 
tiie  greatest  stru^le  should  take  place  polcon  asserted  tiuit  the  English  would 
between  France  and  England,  a  conse-  not  allow  him  to  make  peace,  in  which 
quence  of  which  Wiis  the  continental  sys-  case  the  whole  system  would  naturally 
tem  (q.  v.)  of  Napoleon,  who  declared  his  have  been  changed. — In  the  18th  century, 
purp<»e  to  be,  to  free  Europe  from  the  Grtid  Britain*  became  the  Qrst  colonial 
tribute  which  it  was  obliged  to  pay  to  power.  It,  therefore,  stands  at  the  head 
England  for  the  colonid  goods  which  it  of  the  commercial  nations,  who  are  all, 
received  from  her.  England,  deeming  it  more  or  less,  tributary  to  British  art  and 
absolutely  essential  to  her  uiterests  to  pre-  industry.  With  more  than  33,199  mer- 
vent  tiie  establisliment  of  a  universal  mou-  chant  vessels,  containing  3,460,500  tons, 
archy  on  the  continent,  spared  no  exertion  in  1S27,  it  exported,  in  the  year  ending 
to  procure  the  restoration  of  tiie  former  Jan.  5, 1827,  to  the  amount  of  £50,399,35^ 
order  of  things,  so  that  slie  might  have  a  and  from  Ireland,  to  die  amount  of 
free  intercourse  with  the  continental  ports.  £96?,3I2;  tiie  imports,  during  the  sama 
Witiiout  going  into  the  points  at  issue  be-  time,  amounted  to  £36,038,951,  and  into 
tweeu  the  two  countries,  tiie  fact  deserves  Ireland,  to  £l,4iSI,037,  Its  commerce  is, 
to  be  Stated,  that  tiie  continental  system  in  a  great  measure,  managed  by  compa- 
ciJled  into  action  many  kinds  of  industry  nies.  These  companies  are  tiie  Russian, 
on  the  contjneut,  and,  in  this  way,  has  the  Levant,  tiie  African,  the  South  sea, 
produced  important  changes  in  the  course  and  Hudson's  bay  companies,  the  East 
of  trade,  resulting  from  the  great  increase  India  company  {q.  v.),  and  the  Borneo, 
of  manufactures.    If  we  examine  wlieth- 


r  it  be  actually  true,  as  asserted  in  tiie  "  ^^  can  give,  in  the  ibllowine  pages,  only  a 

time  of  die  continental  system,  that  the  ^"^a^un'^f  i^ecommercoof  ihed]irerei|i  pa- 

-       ,      .  ,          ,J         ^  tion«.  and  musl  n?tar  Ihe  reader,  for  fill  tr  intbr. 

(ffeat  use  of  colonial  goods  must  necessa-  niaiion  in  regard  lo  ibc  diBbreni  couuiries  lo  iha 

nly  [Hoduce  poverty,  it  is  easy  to  prove  dlfTerent  aitidei.                                  ' 
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Solo  and  Banca  company  (for  working  kingdoms  trade  in  the  following  coniuiod- 
tlie  gold  and  diamond  mines  of  Borneo,  ities.  From  Scotland,  England  and  Ire- 
purging  (he  pearl  fisheries  at  Solo  and  land  receive  com,  cattle,  woollen  and  cot- 
Banca,  and  working  the  tin  mines  on  the  ton  goods,  potash,  granite,  canvass  and  iron 
last-named  island).  The  chief  exports  of  manufactures;  [be  Scottish  fisheries  also 
Great  Britain  are,  to  the  north  of  Europe,  furnish  an  importanl  article  of  commerce, 
cotton,  woollen  and  glass,  hardware,  pot-  For  these  things,  Scotland  receives  the 
tery.lead, tiD,coal,East Indiaandcolonial  productions  of  Ireland,  and  articles  of 
wares,  dye-smfis,  salt,  and  refined  sugar,  luxury,  of  all  kinds,  from  Eiiglnnd.  Ire- 
In  return,  Great  Brit^  receives  fivm  the  land  buys  of  England  and  Scotland,  wool- 
north,  com,  flax,  hemp,  iron,  turpentine,  len,  cotton  and  silk  goods.  East  and  West 
tar,  tallow,  timber,  linen,  pearl  and  pot-  India  goods,  pottery,  hardware  and  salt; 
ashes,  coinage  and  hog's  bristies.  To  and,  in  exchange,  gives  its  linen,  hides, 
Germany,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Spain  potatoes  and  other  provisdons,  &c  The 
and  Portugal,  it  exports  cotton  and  wool-  ibreign  commerce  of  Ireland  is,  besides, 
len  fabrics,  cutiery,  dried  and  salt  fish,  veiy  extensive.  It  exports  its  productions 
pottery  and  glass-ware,  colonial  and  East  and  manufeclures  to  Fmnce,  Spain,  Por- 
India  goods,  and  all  kinds  of  the  finer  tugal,  the  West  Indies  and  North  America, 
manufactures.  From  Germany  it  imports  for  wine,  Ihiit,  sugar,  mm,  &c.  The 
com,  flax,  hemp,  linen  clotU  and  thread,  commercial  intercourse  between  Ireland 
rags,  hides,  timber  and  wine ;  from  Hoi-  and  the  north  of  Europe  is  mainly  through 
land,  flax,  hemp,  madder,  ^n,  cheese,  England,aiiditstrade  with  the  East  passes 
butter,  rags  and  seeds;  from  Ranee,  wine,  excluslveiy  through  the  same  channel. 
brandy,  lace,  cambric,  silk,  ornaments  and  The  chief  articles  of  export  Crotn  Ireland 
fancy  goods  and  fruit;  from  Italy,  Spain  are  linen,  potatoes  and  other  provisions, 
and  Portugal,  silk,  wool,  barlllu,  sulphur,  com,whiskey,  herrings  and  salmon.  How 
salt,  oil,  fruit,  mne,  brandy  and  cork.  To  great  the  coasting  trade  of  England  is, 
Turkey  it  sends  cottwn  and  woollen  goods,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 
hardware,  colonial  and  Eaa  India  goods,  „  .  .  ,  ,  ,  , 
lead,tin,  iron,clocks  and  watches;  receiv-  i^nl^e*.  tnwards  and  ovtwards  of  the 
ing,  in  return,  coffee,  silk,  fruits,  flue  oil,  coasting  trade  of  the  VnUed  Kingdom, 
dye-stufls,  carpels,  &c.  To  North  Amer-  J^  '««  J^"™  eni/jng-  Jan.  5,  incbtdrng 
ica  it  sends  woollen  and  cotton  manufac-  '™  ,"'?**  channel  trade  between  Great 
tares,  hardware,  linen,  glass  and  other  Bnlaxn  and  Ireland. 
'  le  imports  from  thence  are  fioiu*, 
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cotton,  rice,  tar,  pitch,  pot  and  pearl  ashe^  _.      ,..  

provifflons,  ship-timber,  &c     The  chief  1826           8408,211           493,41] 

imports  from  Soutii  America  are  cotton,  1827           8,460,255           488,038 

bides,  skins,  tallow,  cochineal,  dye-wood,  igaa           8,911,109           51^584 
sugar,  indigo,  cocoa,  gum%  &c. ;  and  the 
exports  from  England  are  the  same  as 
above  mentioned.    The  same  exports  are 

likewise  sent  to  the  West  Indies :  and,  in  long           oorr^oau 

return,  Gi«at  Britain  receives  rum,  coffee,  ^=^           8,y57,J«l>           „.,,^ 

Tobacco,  sugar,  ginger,  pimento,  pepper,  Theforc)aj'poasessions,8etllementsand 

indigo,   dye-stuffs,  ilru^   gums,  cotton,  colonies  of  Great  Britdn,  of  which  it  poa 

maliogany,  Campeachy   wood,   &o.    To  aessed  26  prior  to  the  French  revolution, 

the  East  Indies,  China  )md  Persia,  it  sends  and  has  gained  17  more  by  conquest,  are 

woollen  goods,  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  for-  Heligoland,    Gibraltar    and    Mdta,   with 

eigu  silver  money,  gold  and  silver,  in  bars,  (^zo  and  the  Ionian  isles,  in  Europe ;  its 

hardware,  and  a  variety  of  manufactures  possessions  in  India,  under  the  administra- 

(amounting,  in  1828,  to  £4377,125);  for  tion  of  the  Eaa  India  company,  and  Cey- 

which  it  obtains  muslins,  calicoes,  silks,  bn,  in  Asia;  the  Isle  de  France,  or  Man 

nankeens,  tea,  spices^  arock,  sugar,  coliee,  ritius,  with  tlie   SechcUes  and  Amirante 

rice,  saltpetre,  indigo,  opium,  drugs,  gums,  isles,  the    cape   of  Good    Hope,   Sierra 

quickalver,  precious  stones,  pearls,  &c,,  Leone,    Cape    Coast   and  Annaboa,   the 

amounting,  m  1828,  to  £8,002,786.    To  islands  of  Ascension  and  St.  Helena,  in 

the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  the  com-  Africa;  Canada,  New  Brunsnick,  Nova 

mon  English  manufactures  and  colonial  Scotia,  Cape  Bretoa,  St.  Jolm's,  or  Prince 

goods  are  exported,  and  exchanged   for  Edward's  island,  Newfo>mdland,  Hudson's 

train-oil,  seal-skins,  wool,  &c.  bay  and  the  bay  of  Honduras,  in  North 

Among  themselves,   the  three   British  America;  Berbice,  Esstqulbo  and  Demt*- 
31* 
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rara,  in  Soufli  America ;  Jamaica,  Barba-  Saxony,  wliich  it  sends  to  England,  Spain 

does,   Aiitigua,   St.  Vincent,  St.  Cbristo-  and  Portugal;  and  with  America  it  hau 

uher,  Nevis,  Montferrat,  the  Virgin  lEiands,  more  inlercouise  than  any  other  seaport 

Grenada,  Tobago,  Dominica,  Trinidad  and  of  Ciennany.     The  trade  in  linens,  which 

the  Baliamas,  in  the  West  Indies ;   also  foreign  countries  carry  on  with  Germany, ' 

the  Bennudas ;  in  Australia  (q.  v.).  New  passes  wholly  through  the  hands  of  the 

South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  land,  and  the  Hamburg  and  Bremen  merchants,  to  whom 

colony  on  New  Zealand,  and  on  Melville's  ail  foi'eign  orders  are  directed.    The  im- 

ieland.  portation  of  tobacco  from  America  into 

The  most  important  commercial  cities  Germany  is  almost  wholly  through  Bre- 

of  England,  besides  London,  are  Liveiv  men.     Leipsic,  tlie  centre   of  European 

pool,  Bristol  and  Hull ;  the  most  impoi^  trade  mth  the  interior  of  Germany,  and 

tant  manufcctuiing  towns  are,  Manches-  the  placeof  deposit  for  foreign  and  Saxon 

ter,    Birmingham,    Leeds,    Nottingham,  goods,  has,  besides  other  mercantile  privi- 

Halifax,  Rochdale,  &c.     In  Scotland,  the  leges,  llu^e  ftirs  (at  Easter,  Michaelmas 

principal  commercial  places  are  Glasgow,  and  new  year),  to  which  merchants  resort 

Greenock,  Leiih  and  Aberdeen.    The  for-  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  Asia, 

eign  trade  of  Glasgow  and  Greenock  ex-  and  each  of  which   lasts  three  weeks : 

tends  to  the  West  Indies,  the  U.  States,  there  is,  besides,  at  this  place,  a  conader- 

the  British  American  colonies,  Brazil,  and  able  market  for  Saxon  wool.    The  chief 

Ihewhoie  continent  of  Europe.     The  for-  articles  of  traffic  are  Bohemian,  Silesian 

eign  trade  of  Leitli  and  Aberdeen  extends  and  Sa:xon  linen ;  leather,  hides,  wax  and 

to  the  Wea  Indies,  America,  tlie  Mediter-  wool,  from  Poland;  woollen  goods  and 

ranean  and  the  Baltic.     The  greatest  com-  pigments,  from  Prussia ;  silks,  velvets  and 

mercial  cities  of  Ireland  are,  Dubhn,  Cork,  corals,  from  Italy;  leather,  various  manu- 

Wexford,  Waterfoid  and  Belfast.  ftctures  and  dye-stufls,  from  Austria  and 

Gtrtmny.     On  account  of  its  navigable  Hungary ;  laces,  silk  goods  of  all  kinds, 

livers,  the  commerce  of  this  country  is  ribbons,  porcelain,  watches,   bronze   and 

con^derable.    The  chief  articles  of  export  other  maniifectures,  including  fancy  arti- 

are   linen,  linen   yam,    raw  wool,  rags,  cles,  fi^m  France ;  leather,  hemp  and  flax, 

quicksilver,  com,  timber,  tlax,  hemp,  wax,  from  Russia;   colonial  commwlitiea  and 

lard,  salt,  wine  and  metals.     Its  imports  manufeetures,  from  England  and  Holland ; 

are  woollens,  cottons  and  silks,  hardware,  and  literary  productions  from  all  Europe, 

watches,  tanned   leather,   leather  goods.  There  is,  also,  in  Leip^c,  an  important 

lea,  cacao,  dye-woods,  hides,  colonial  and  horse  market.    Augsburg,  by  means  of  its 

East  India  goods.    The  principal  ports  of  agents  and  bankers,  is  the  medium  of 

Germany  are  Hamhitfg,  Lfibeck,  Bremen,  mercantile  communication  between  Ger- 

Tiieste  and  Dantac.    In  the  interior,  its  many  and  the  south  of  Europe.      The 

chief  commercial  cities  are  Vienna,  iilag-  exchange  business  of  Vienna  is  commonly 

deburg,  Leipsic,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  transacted  by  (hafla  on  Augsburg.    It  also 

Frankfon  on  the  Oder,  Augsbui^,  Berlin,  derives  considerable  advantage  from  the 

Breslau,  Cologne,  Nuremberg,  Brunsvdck,  forwarding  of  goods  to  and   from  Italy. 

Mentz,  Botzen  and   Prague.      Hamburg  Frankfort  on  the  Mtune,  a  place  of  great 

(q.  v.),  iu  particular,  is  the  channel  through  commercial  activity,  es^ially  at  the  time 

which  flows,  for  the  most  part,  the  esten-  of  its  two  great  fwrs,  m  the  spring  and 

sive  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  autumn,  has,  be^des,   a  very  important 

German  states.     By  means  of  the  rivers  business,  owing  to  the  opulence  of  its  old 

running  into  the  Ellie,  ihe  navigation  of  and   new  banting  houses.     It  was  the 

which  has  lately  become  free,  the  numer-  central  point  of  all  the  Rothschilds.    In 

DUB  and  valuable  productions  of  Upper  Brunswick,considerable  buanessis  trans- 

and  Lower  Saxony,  of  Austria  and  Bo-  acted  iu  its  namtal  productions,  and  man- 

heinia,  go  to  Hamburg.     By  tlie  Havel,  ufiicruj'ed  articles,  as  well  as  in   foreign 

the  Spree  and  the  Oder,  its  commercial  goods.      Its  two  great  yearly  fairs  rank 

operations  are  extended  to  Brandenburg,  nnmediately  after  those  of  Leii>sic   and 

Silesia,  Moravia  and  Poland.    The  busj-  Frankfort.    Great  quantities  of  raw  thread 

ness  of  Hamburg  conasts,  in  part,  of  the  are  sent  tliither  by  tlie  Dutch  merchants 

consignments  of  foreign  merchants,  and,  and  the  strong  beer,  called  vmra,  is  ex 

to  a  great  extent,  of  the  purchase  and  sale  ported  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

of  domestic  and  foreign  goods.    Its  money  Avslria  is  entirely  separated  from  Ger 

transactions  are  very  conedderahie.  Bre-  manybyitssystemof imposts,anditscom 

men  has  important  articles  of  export  in  mercial  regulatiouB.  lis  trade  is  mostly  car- 

tlie  products  of  Westphalia  and   Lower  ried  on  by  land,  or  on  the  riveiB.    Vienna, 
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the  store-house  of  the  inland  trade  of  all  seed,  flax,  hemp,  wood,  linen,  yam,  wool- 

Auatritt,  has  quite  an  extensive  commerce  len  and  cotton  goods,  fine  works  of  art, 

with     England,    the    Netherlands    and  including  articles  made  of  ainher.     Of  the 

France,  and  important  dealings  with  Italy,  different  commercial  places,  Frankfort  on 

Hungary,  Poland   and  Turkey.     By  the  the  Oder   baa    three   conaMerable   Mm. 

way  of  Vienna,  Germany  receives  great  MagdeburgsendBCOm,linen,coltongoods, 

Mantilies  of  raw  cotton   from  Turkey,  cloths,  leather,  salt  and  copper  to  Hamburg, 

The  commerce  of  Trieste,  in  IheLittonde,  and  to  the  feirsof  Leipsic  andBrunswick. 

consists  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  filer-  It  has,  besides,  a  transit  trade  in  colonial 

man  productions,  and  of  colonial  goods,  goods,  wine,  grain,  &c.     Wheat  ia  ex- 

which  go  from  dience  to  the  Levant,  and  ported  from  DantzLc,  which  possesses  the 

the  coasts  of  the  Black  sea.     Trieste  may  largest  granary  in  Europe ;  from  Elbin- 

be  regarded  as  the  depot  of  the  produc-  gen,  Stettin,  Konigsberg,  Anclam  and  B«r' 

tioDB  of  the  Levant.     It  is,  also,  actively  un,  timber ;  staves  and  ashes  from  Dant- 

engaged   in  the    importation  of   British  zic,  Memel  and  Stettin ;  hemp,  flax  and 

vrares,  and  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  linseed,  tallow,  was  and  ho^s  bristles  fiom 

of  Newfoundland.     Except  this  city,  the  Memel  and  Kftnigaberg.    TiMt  carries  on 

commerce  of  Austria  is  confined  to  Ven-  a  brisk  trade  in  com,  linseed,  hemp  and 

ice  and  Fiume.    The  most  considerable  flax.    The  exports  of  Brunsberg  are  wool- 

E laces  of  inland  trade  in  the  monarchy,  len  yarn,  com  and  flax.  Colberg  exports 
esides  Vienna,  are  Lemberg,  Prague,  com,  and  the  other  produce  of  Poland. 
Brunn,  Brody,  Botzen,  Pest  and  Cronstadt.  The  trade  of  Stralsund,  likemse,  consists 
TTie  allowed  imports  consist  mainly  of  chieflyintheexjiorlationofcom.  Ofallthe 
raw  produce,  cotton  and  wool,  silk,  rice,  articles  of  Prussian  commerce,  the  Sileaan 
oil,  spices,  colonial  articles,  leather,  cattle,  linen  holds  the  first  rank,  and  fortheman- 
&c.  The  articles  of  export  are  woollen  ufiicturingof  it,  the  SilesiantovmsHirsch- 
clotiis,  linens,  cordage,  mineral  produc-  berg,  Landshul,  Schmiedebei^,FriedIand, 
lions,  grain  and  glass.  Great  profit  is  de-  WalJenburg,  Schweidnitz,  and  the  Frus- 
rived  from  the  transportation  of  goo^  sian  section  of  Up|>er  Lusatia,  are  eele- 
especially  of  those  of  the  Levant.  In  brated.  This  linen  is  particularly  m  de- 
Bohemia,  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  mandamong  the  Hamburg,  E^lish,  Dutch, 
trade  is  in  the  hani£  of  the  Jews,  who  are  Italian  and  Soutii  American  merchants. 
numerous  in  the  country.  The  trade  is  The  imports  which  have  the  readiest  sale 
chiefly  in  exports — linens,  woollens,  alks,  in  Prussia  are  colonial  goods,  dye-wood, 
dye-wood,  leather  and  glass.  The  glass  salt,  Buenos  Ayres  hides,  indigo,  groceries, 
is  superior  in  polish  and  cheapness  lo  that  wine,  silk,  cotton  goods,  hardvrare,  &c.* 
of  other  countries,  and  the  exportation  Hanover  is  not  distinguished  fisr  its 
of  it  is  very  considerable.  It  is  thought  mercantile  activity.  The  e^orts  consist 
that  the  goods  exported  lo  Spain,  Russia,  of  horses,  homed  cattle,  lead,  vras,  Unen, 
the  Levant  and  America  amount  to  leather,  salt,  oats,  barley,  timber,  boards, 
3,500,000  guilders,  annually.  The  coun-  and  the  ferruifinous  copper  of  the  Hartz 
tries  with  which  Bohemia  has  the  most  mountains.  The  linens  are  or^naiy ;  the 
commercial  intercourse  are  Austria,  Hoi-  table  cloths  and  Osnabmck  damask  are 
lend,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and  Turkey,  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  Prussia  and 
The  exports  are  rated  at  from  $5,000,000  to  Friesland.  The  surplus  of  the  domestic 
$6,000,000,  andtiieimports{colonial  goods,  eonsumplioii  is  exported  to  South  Ameri- 
articlesofluxury,&c.)atfrom$4,000,000io  ea  tiuough  the  medium  of  the  Hanseatii 
$5,000,000.  Pragueisthefiretcommereial  cities.  The  principal  imports  are  EnglisJi 
cityoftiiecounlry,Reichcnberg,  the  second.  •  The  exiended  frondcr  of  Prussia  exposes  ii 
PriMsia  has  likewise,  by  its  system  of  very  much  lo  smiwiing.  On  IhU  afcouni,  Pnissta 
prohibition,  been  separated  from  G^any  ^^  ^  '^j^y  ■^' h  *™"iKSSd  w^^E^^il  aU 
with  respect  to  ftee  commercial  inter-  ^StrlcHm*  ™  Ibei'cmnSS  intercourse  wiili 
course,  especially  ance  1818.  The  com-  her.  Some  of  the  slatea  have  aeqoiesied  in  ihis 
merce  of  this  monarchy  is  promoted  by  Brraoffemem.  These  are  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg, 
tf.e  Baltic,  by  many  navigable  rivers,  and  Mecklenburg,  Die  Saxon  dukedoms,  HeBse-Darm- 
by^^  tie  .o„„™  to  d.m..dc  a-SS.Tpte  Sr.i°-r^"X1; 
productions  is  more  important  than  the  outward  froaiJer,  on  cwidilion  of  her  paying  ihcin 
transportation  and  commission  trade,  a  cerinin  sum  as  a  compensaiion  ibr  die  cusioms 
'■'""'                 '   '        ■       "  '  —^'  ?h  she  will  thus  receive.    Some  other  German 


which    flourishes    mainly    in    Cologne, 
"      '  '     'g,    Stettin,    Minden,    Dantdc, 
rg,  Breslau,  &c    The   exports 
e  grain,  wax,  tallow,  wool,  lin- 


M^deb»g,    S«a.,    Mtoden    D.n.^^    Sr.bTSSUTSc-SSSS.^'^-iS 

Kowgsberg,   Breslau,  &c     The    exports     ji^i^j  a„  Hanover,  Hesie-CaaM:.,  .he  kiugdoio  of 
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manufacturea,   especially  woollen   cloths  cial  companieB  in  Denmark  are  the  Asiatic 

Olid  calicoes,  colonial  goods,  Pruasian  and  or  East  India  company,  tlie  Iceland  com- 

Friesland  linen,  fine  French  cloths,  silks,  pany,   the  maritime  insurance  company, 

jewelry  and  French  wines,  with  all  kinds  the  African  or  Danish  West  India,  and  the 

of  small  articles  of  luxury,  which   the  general  commercial  society.   In  1824,  there 

Hanoverian  merchant  brings  with  him  from  were  exported  from  Denmark  2,022,730 

thefairsofBrunswick,Leipsi',  and  Frank-  tons  of  grain,  36,5^  tons  of  flour,  &c, 

fort  on  the  Maine.    The  chief  commercial  IVance.      The    twmmerce    of   France 

towns  are  Emden,  Hanover  and  MfiDdeu.  extends  to  eveiy  country  of  the  woiid. 

The  commerce  of  Sar(mif,Bawina,Wfir-  The  exports  are  wine,  brandy,  oil,  corn, 

temberg,   Hesse,  &c.,  may  be    comprised  meal,  liqueurs,  snui^  silks,  woollens,  fajiey 

under  the  genera]  head  of  German  com-  goods  of  all  kinds,  watches,   porcelain, 

merce,  as  there  exists  no  reciprocal  system  crystals,  carpels,  bronze,  linen,  lace,  cam- 

of  prohibition.    (See  Germany,  Thide  of;  brie,   tapestry,  hemp,  flax,  fruits,  capers, 

elsotheseparatearticlesonthesecountries.)  salt,  jewelry,  paper,  ic. ;  and  France  re- 

Denmark  and  HoUtein.  Although  the  ceives  the  raw  produce  of  all  countries, 
Danish  mercboitts  have  formed  connex-  but  vety  few  manufiictured  goods.  In 
ions  with  all  the  commercial  scales  of  Eu-  1824,  the  value  of  all  the  exports  of 
rope,  and  play  an  important  part  in  the  France  was  440,542,000  francs,  of  which 
commerce  boA  of  the  Mediterranean  and  163,056,000  were  in  natural  proilucts,  and 
the  Baltic,  their  own  coimtry  possesses  377,486,000  in  manufactured  goods.  In 
but  few  productions,  important  as  anicles  the  same  year,  goods  were  imported  into 
of  export  Most  of  what  they  export  are  France  to  the  amount  of  189,535,000 
the  productions  of  their  East  and  West  francs  in  3,387  French  vessels,  to  the 
India  possessions.  To  the  ports  of  Pe-  amount  of  108,397,000  francs  m  4,183  for- 
tersburg,  Riga,  Stockholm  and  Memcl,  eign  vessels,  and  to  the  amount  of 
Denmark  cai-ries  the  woollen  goods  of  156,929,000  by  land ;  the  whole  irnporta- 
Iceland  and  ihe  Faroe  islands;  sail  from  tion  amounted  to  454,861,000  francs.  The 
Spain,  France  and  Portugal ;  and  the  prinoipai  ports  are  Bordeaux,  Marseilles, 
productions  of  die  East  and  West  Indies  Nantes,  Havre  de  Grace,  St  Malo,  L'Orienl 
and  of  China.  To  Germany  it  sends  its  and  Dinikirk,  The  commerce  of  Mar- 
horses,  its  cattle,  coloniid  and  West  India  seilles  is  mostly  with  the  Levant  and  the 
goods,  Bud  woollen  stockings,  receiving  In  West  Indies ;  that  of  Bordeaux,  with  Aaa, 
return  linen,  wool,  brandy  and  wine.  To  the  West  Indies,  and  the  north  of  Europe- 
Holland  it  exports  rape-seed,  fish,  &c.,  in  Calais  and  Dunkirk  carry  on  avery  lucra- 
exchange  for  groceries.  To  France,  Spain  tive  contraband  trade  with  Ensland.  Ha- 
imd  Portu^  it  carries  horses,  fish,  and  TTedeGrace  is  tlie  seaport  of  Paris,  which 
other  aRicles  from  Rusdai,  in  exchange  for  has  a  veiy  extenave  indirect  trade,  and 
salt,  wine,  fruits,  sweet  oil,  brandy,  silk,  dealings  in  bills  of  exchange  with  foreign 
&«.  Its  trade  with  England  consists,  countries.  Amiens  exfjorts  ci'eat  quanti- 
mainly,  in  exchan^g  timber,  fcc^  for  ties  of  velvet;  Abbeville,  Elbeuf,  Lou- 
En^h  manuliiotures.  To  Iceland  it  ex-  vier  and  Sedan  trade  mmnly  in  cloths  j 
ports  rye-meal,  rye,  barley,  brandy  and  Cambrai,  Valenciennes  and  Alen^on,  in 
other  spirituous  liqiiois,  together  with  the  cambrics  and  fine  laces.  Cette,  the  port 
common  articles  of  consumption ;  receiv-  of  Montpellier,  has  an  extensive  trade  in 
ingin  return  fresh,dry,andsaltfish,trfun-  Spanish  and  colonial  goods.  The  corn- 
oil,  tallow,  eider  down,  wool  and  woollen  merce  of  Bayonne  is  chiefly  with  Spain 
stockings.  It  supplies  Greenland  with  Silks  form  a  principal  article  of  the  corn- 
flour, spirituous  liquors,  &c,  in  return  for  merce  of  Lyons,  which  is  »tuated  in  the 
train  and  seal-oil,  seal-skins,  eider  down  centre  of  the  roads  leadingto  Switzerland, 
and  peltiy.  The  largest  commercial  Spain,  Italy  and  Ciennany,  and  has  annu- 
towns  of  Denmark  are  Copenhagen  and  ally  four  furs.  For  SUTishurg,  its  excel- 
Elsinore  in  Zealand,  Aalborg  in  Jutland,  lent  turpentine  is  an  important  article  of 
Flensborg  and  Tonningen  in  Sleswic,  Al-  trade.  IJlle  has  a  direct  intercourse,  not 
tona  and  Kiel  in  Holstein.  The  West  only  with  all  the  commercialstatesofEii- 
India  colonies  of  Denmark  are  St  Croix,  rope,  but  also  with  the  French  and  Span- 
St,  Thomas  and  St  John's.  On  the  coast  ish  colonies,  and  with  the  Levant.  The 
of  Coromandel,  it  possesses  Tranquebar;  other  commercial  towns  of  importance 
on  the  coast  of  Gumea,  Christiaiiborg  and  are  Rheims,  Troyes,  Grenoble,  Nismes, 
other  small  places.  It  has  also  small  fac-  Ansouleme,  Cognac,  Nantes,  Rouen,  Ro- 
tories  on  tiie  Nicobar  islands.  In  Europe,  chelle,  and  Caen.  Grenoble  supplies 
it  possesses  Iceland.    The  chief  commer-  France,  Italy,    Spain,   and  even  ''ml 
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Brit^  with  fine  gloves.  Beaucaire  has  its  hands.  The  Venetian  velvets,  dam- 
an important  fiiir.  The  Freacii  colotiifs  asks,  mirrors,  and  manufactured  silka,  in 
Hre  Martinique,  Gviadaloupe,  St.  Lucia  great  quantities,  form  the  most  considera- 
imd  Mariegalanle  in  the  West  Indies ;  ble  consiituentB  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Cayenne  in  South  America,  Pondicherry,  Venice,  The  exports  of  Naples  are  olive- 
Chandemagore,  and  some  other  posses-  oil,  wool,  silk,  tartar,  wines,  raw  and  man- 
sions in  the  East  Indies,  with  several  iacto-  ufactured  silk,  froil,  sulphur  and  staves, 
ries  ,on  the  western  coast  of  Afnca  and  on  T/ie  Islands  of  Ihe  MedjUrrimeasn,  Sea. 
both  ades  of  cape  Verde.  The  exports  of  Sicily,  a  coimlry  on  which 
/iaiy.  Although  Itdy  possesses  the  nature,  with  profuse  generosity,  has  lav- 
most  excellent  harbors  on  rfie  Mediterra-  ished  in  abundance  all  her  ^vs  (the  ben- 
ncan  and  Adriatic  seas,  and  has  a  geo-  efit  of  wluch,  however,  is  almost  deetroy- 
f!raphical  situation  uncommonly  fiivorable  ed  by  the  weakness  of  the  government), 
for  commerce,  its  trade,  both  domestic  and  consist  of  silk,  grain,  barilla,  sulphur,  olive- 
foreign,  is  veiy  limited.  The  cause  is  to  oil,  wine,  cantharides,  sumach,  maima,  co- 
be  sought  in  tiie  impolidc  restrictions,  ral,  rage,  ahnonds,  figs,  rwsins,  nuts,  an- 
heavy  taxes  and  imposts,  to  which  the  ehovies,  amber,  goat,  buck  and  slieep- 
commercial  cities  are  subjected  in  this  skins,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  &c_ 
taost  fruitfiil,  but,  for  the  most  part,  baidly  and  pine-apples  of  remarkable  size  and 
governed  country.  The  chief  articles  of  exquisite  flavor.  The  chief  port  is  Messi- 
export  from  Italy  are  com,  olive-oil,  wine,  na ;  next  to  this  conies  Palermo, 
brandy,  alk,  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flux,  vel-  The  exports  of  Sardinia  are,  chiefly, 
vet,  damask,  barilla  (soda),  sulphur,  su-  grain  of  uncommon  excellence,  tunny- 
mach,  gall-niitB,  madder,  velani  or  valonia,  tish,  hides,  barilla,  salt,  Cagliari  is  the 
and  other  dye-stuffs,  seima  leaves,  liquor-  most  considerable  commercial  city, 
ice  juice  and  root,  jimiper  berries  and  Corsica  exports  silk,  olive-oil,  and  black, 
oilier  drugs,  anchovies,  almonds,  figs,  nuts,  white  and  red  corals.  The  silk  goes  most- 
olives,  currants,  raisins  and  other  fiuits,  ly  to  Genoa  and  Lyons,  and  the  corals  are 
rags,  chiji  and  straw  hats,  the  skins  of  sold  at  Marseilles,  where  they  are  manu- 
Bhoep  and  kids,  and  marble.     The  princi-  factured  ani  polished,  to  be  sent  to  Africa, 

Eal  commercial  cities  are  Florence,  Genoa,  to  he   sold  to   the  Moors  and  Negroes, 

.eghorn,  Naples,  Venice,  and  Aneona,  The  Corsican  ports  are  Ajaccio,  Basfia  and 

Lediom  is  the  main  channel  of  the  trade  Porto  Vecohio, 

of  Italy  with  the  Levant  and  the  Barbary  Malta,  which  is,  like  Gibraltar,  a  depol 

States,  and  die  central  point  of  the  com-  for  British  and  colonial  goods  that  are  to 

merco  of  England  in  tiie  Mediterranean,  be  disposed  of  in  the  Mediterranean,  ex- 

A  gz«at  pan  of  its  trade  is  in  the  hands  ports  cotton,  oranges  and  other  fixiits. 

of  the  Jews.    Sxlks,  taffeta,  sarins,  bro-  The  Ionian  islands  (Cephalonia,  Zanle, 

cades,  light  woollen  goods,  velvets,  fec^  Corfii,  Santa  Maura,  &c.j  export  vrine, 

are  the  msun  articles  of  export  from  Flor-  brandy,  ofive-oil,  raisins,  cunanls,  citrons, 

ence.     These  pass  through  Leghorn,  and  melons,  pomegranates,  honey,  cotton  and 

sell   readily  in   the   Levant.     Milan   and  salt.     The  raisins  and  ciuiants  are  superi- 

Turin  carry  on  a  very  extensive  trade  in  or  to  those  of  the  Morea  in  quality.    The 

their  silk,  vrhich  is  celebrated  throughout  wine  is  Muscadel. 

Europe  for  its  admirable  fineness  and  The  commerce  of  the  island  of  Cyprus 

lighmeas.    Aneona  has  intercourse  with  is  inconsiderable.     It  exports  cotton,  wool, 

the  first  commercial  cities  of  Europe.    Its  silk,vrine,  salt,  turpentine,  Turiush  leather, 

business  is  chiefly  agency  and  commis-  &c.    Its  largest  commerdal  cities  are  Lar- 

sion  business.    Some  silk  is  exported  from  nica  and  Rhodes. 

Nice,     The  exports  of  Lucca  are  olive-  The  exports  of  the  island  of  Candia, 

oil,  silk,  d^naskR,  fruit,  &c.    Much  olive-  which,  by   its  situation,   is  designed   for 

oil  is  exported  from  Gallipoli.     The  trade  tlie  mart  of  the  European,  Asiatic  and  Af- 

of  Genoa  continues  considerable.     Its  ex-  rican  trade,  consist  of  oil,  soap,  wax,  wine, 

ports  are  velvet,  damask  (which,  next  to  linseed,  raisins,  almonds,  laudanum,  St. 

the  Venetian,  is  the  most  esteemed  in  Eu-  John's  bread  (tiie  fruit  of  the  ceratoma  si- 

rope),  raw  silk,  fruit,  olive-oil,  alum,  mar-  Kqiia),  &c 

ble,  corals,  coarse  paper,   &c.     Venice,  The   Mtherlaiuls    and    Holland.    Th« 

once  the  greatest  mart  of  the  world,  not-  chief  commercial    cities    of  the    Belgte 

■withstanding  tiie  disappearance  of  its  on-  Netherlands  are  Antwerji,  Ghent  and  Og.. 

cient  splendor,  is  still  an  important  place  tend,    Antwerp  is  the  mart  of  the  com- 

fbr  commerce,  a  great  prft  of  the  trade  merce  of  die  North  of  Europe.     Since 

of  Europe  with  the  Levant  being  yet  in  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  it  has  been 
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gradually  recovering  its  mercantile  pros-  commercial  settlements  on  the  Coromtm- 

perity,  and,  in  all  prohetiUity,  on  accouiit  del  and  Malabar  coasts,  and  those  at  Bail' 

of  its  excellent  central  Mtualion,  its  local  tam,  Padang,  Japan,  &c.    In  Afiica,  Hol- 

advantageB,  and  because  it  is  the  channel  land  haa  some  forte  in  Guinea ;  in  Amer- 

through  which  most  of  the  commerce  of  ica,  she  possesses  Surinam,  and  the  West 

the  Dutch  passes,  will  one  day  be  of  the  India  islands  of  Curasao,  St.  Euatacia  and 

first  commercial    importance.     The    ex-  St,  Martin. 

ports  of  Antwerp  consist,  principallv,  of  Poland.  The  exports  of  Poland  con- 
wheat,  beans,  clover-seed,  linen,  faces,  sist  of  com,  hemp,  fla;;,  lumber,  linseed, 
carpets,  tapesUy,  and  all  the  manufecturea  tallow  and  salt.  Its  commerce  is  incon- 
of  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Ghent  and  Bruges,  siderahle,  and  is  almost  wholly  in  (he 
The  articles  of  export  fium  Ghent  are  handsof  the  Jews.  Warsaw  and  Cracow 
wheat,  fine  linen,  flax,  hemp,  beans,  &c. ;  are  the  two  largest  commercial  cities, 
those  fiiim  Oalend  are  whea^  clover-seed.  The  former  has  two  fairs  every  year, 
flax,  tallow,  hides,  and  the  linen  of  Ghent  Cracow  haa  a  ratuation  very  favorahle  to 
and  Bruges. — The  chief  exports  of  Hoi-  commerce,  but  the  principal  article  of  its 
land,  the  commerce  of  which  has  revived  trade  is  fiimished  by  the  celebrated  salt- 
since  1814,  and  employs,  every  year,  4000  mines  of  Wieliczka,  situated  in  the  nejgh- 
veasels  of  various  deBciiptions,  are  butter,  horhood.  At  the  fairs  of  Leipsic  and 
cheese,  linen,  cloth,  drugs  and  paints,  fish,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Poland  is  supplied 
wheat,  linseed,  clover-seed,  geneva  (^n),  with  manu&ctures,  and  all  articles  of  liix- 
dye-stufls,  paper,  &c  The  prindpal  tiry,  in  exchange  for  hare-skins  and  other 
commercial  cities  in  Holland  are  Amster-  productions. 

dam,  Rotterdam   and  Groningen  ;    then  Portugal.    The  Portuguese  exports  are, 

follow  Liege,  Middelburg,  and  the  ports  chiefly,  white  and  red  Port  wine,  Lisbon 

of  Briel,  Delflshaven,  Dort,  Enckhuysen,  and  Calcavella  wine,  salt,  oranges,  lemons 

Medenbiick,  Slc.    Before  the  dechne  of  and  other  fruit,  cork,  alk,  wool,  sweet  oil, 

Dutch  cotnnierce,  Amsterdam  was  one  &c.     To   England   are   sent  Port  wine, 

of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  the  Lisbon,  CalcaveUa,  Madeira  and  Canary 

world,  the  mart  of  goods  from  the  East  wines,  salt,  oranges,  lemons,  cork,  &c. ;  in 

and  die  West,  and  from   the   principal  return  for  which  the  Portuguese  obtain 

states  of  Europe.    At  the  time  when  the  British  manufactures  and  colonial  goods, 

Dutch  were  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  provisions,  com,  meal,  copper,  lead,  coal, 

smceries  of  the  East,  of  the  silks  of  the  &c.     Their  exports  to  the  NortJi  of  Eu- 

East  Indies  and  China,  and  of  the  fine  rope  are  wine,  salt.  Suit,  &c. ;  for  which 

l&ast  India  cotton  goods,  they  dressed  in  they  receive  hemp,  flax,  com,  iron,  timber, 

coarse   cloth,  and  were  satisfied  with  a  tar,  pilch,  stock-fish,  and  Busaan  and  Ger- 

very   frugal   mode  of  living.    The  fine  man  linen.    Tlie  chief  commercial  cities 

cloths  which  they  themselves  manu&c-  are  Lisbon,   Oporto,  and   Setubal,   com- 

tured,  they  destined  wholly  for  foreign  monly  called  S.  Ubes.     The  foreign  pos- 

countries,  and,   for  their  own  use,  pur-  sessions  of  Portugal  are,  the  cities  of  Goa 

chased  coarse  cloth  in  England,    At  that  and  Diu  in  the  East  Indies,  together  with  a 

time,  they  likewise  sold  the  superior  but-  partof  Timor,thefacfory  ofMacaoinChi- 

ter  and  cheese  which  they  made,  and,  for  na,  the  Azores,  Madeira  and  Puerto  Saii- 

their  ovm  use,  bought  the  cheaper  sorts  to  in  tlie  Atlantic,  the  cape  Verd  islands, 

irom  England  and  Ireland.    To  the  ex-  those  of  Si.  Thomas,  Angola,  and  some 

change  and  banking  business,  of  which  settlements  in  Guinea  and  on  the  western 

the  channel  was  Amsterdam,  tlie  Dutch  coast  of  Afiica,  with  Mozambique,  Melin- 

were  also,  in  part,  indebted  for  their  great  da  and  other  setdements  on  the  eastern 

prosperity.    With  Hamburg,  Amsterdam  coast. 

is  yet  the  centre  of  the  exchange  business  iiiMsto.    Russia    exports,    principalh; 

between  the  North  and  tlie  South  of  Eu-  iron,  hemp,  fiax,  cordage  of  all  kinds,  taV 

rope,  although,   from  the  time   tliat  the  low,  hides,  fir  and   oak  timber,  boards, 

credit  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  dimin-  planks,  laths,  spai^  pitch  and  tar,  together 

ished,  this  branch  of  business  has  dechn-  with  all  kinds  of  grain,  especially  wheat, 

ed,  a  great  portion  of  it  being  transferred  linen,canvassofvariouekinds,wax,honey, 

to  Hamburg  and  London.    The  imports  biislles,  suet,  soap,  isinglass,  caviare,  leath- 

are  grain,  wood,  cool,  tallow,  wax,  rags,  er,  train-oil,   hemp-seed,  linseed  and  to- 

&c.    For  the  colonial  trade  of  Holland,  bacco.     The  chief  commercial  cities  are 

the  possession  of  Batavia,  Anihoyna,  Ban-  Tobolsk,  Irkutsk  and  Tomsk,  in  Siberia  i 

da,  Temate,  and  Macaasar,  in  the  East  Astrachan,  Oi^nburg  and  K8san,»in  Asi- 

Iiidies,  is  of  importance,  a-i  are  also  the  aiic  Russia:   Moscow  and  Novgorod,  in 
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Ihe  interior  of  Russia ;  Archangel,  on  the  and  East  India  goods,  from  Holland ;  salt, 

White  sea ;  Libau  (though  very  much  de-  grain,  wool  and  clothe,  from  Germany 

caved)  in  Courland ;  Taganrog,  Caffa  or  raw  cotton,  siik,  &c,  from  Italy ;  manu- 

Theodosia,  Odessa,  Chersou,  Sebastopol  facturea,  of  various  kinds,  from  England; 

and  Azoph,  on  tlie  Black  sea  and  the  sea  wine  and    brandy  from    France.     The 

of  Azoph ;  Riga,  Pemau,  Narva,  Revel,  principal  commercial  cities  of  Switzerland 

Petersburg,  Viborg,  FredericBhamm  and  are  Bale,    Berne,   Zurich,   Geneva    and 

Arensburg ;  the  places  where  the  fairs  are  Neufchatel. 

held,  at  Niznei-Novgorod,  Irbit,  &c.,  Spain.  For  three  centuries,  with  the 
connecting  the  caravan  trade  of  the  East  decrease  of  the  industry  of  Spain,  its  trade 
with  the  inland  trade  of  European  Rusaa,  has  been  on  the  deciuie.  This  country 
which  is  promoted  by  canals  and  rivers,  might  have  monopolized  the  commerce 
By  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Azoph,  of  the  world,  if  it  had  understood  and  im- 
Russia  carries  on  a  very  lively  trade  with  proved  its  situation.  The  natural  wealth 
various  Turkish  ports ;  on  the  Casjrian  of  the  soil  is,  nevertheless,  still  the  prop 
sea,  with  Persia ;  by  wayof  Kiachta,with  of  its  trade.  The  most  important  pro- 
China  ;  and,  on  the  north-west  coaat  of  ductiona  are  wool,  silk,  salt,  iron,  copper, 
America,  it  is  at  present  laying  the  foun-  coat,  quicksilver,  barilla,  rice,  saltpetre,  su- 
dation  of  its  trade  in  the  Pacific  Rusaa  gar,  abnonds,  olives,  oran^  lemons,  figs, 
has  lately  sent  an  expedition  from  Kodiak  wines,  brandy  and  fiuit  In  Segovia  and 
nordivrard,  to  make  topographical  surveys  Leon,  about  1,000,000  arobas  (q.  v.)  of 
m  the  interior  of  Nqfth  America,  and  to  fine  wool  are  annually  collected,  of  which 
establish  a  commercial  intercourse  with  about  four  fifths  are  disposed  of  to  the 
the  natives  of  ^is  unexplored  country.  French,  Dutch  and  English.  The  escel- 
Her  colonies  in  North  America  are  well  lent  Spanish  wines,  brtuidy,  fruit,  barilla, 
provided  for.  Her  officers  are  gtuning  &c,,  are  profitable  articles  for  the  country, 
nautical  knowledge  in  England,  and  num-  From  the  port  of  Barcelona,  excellent 
beis  have  been  sent  to  the  U.  States  of  silks,  coarse  cloths  and  cotton  goods,  with 
America,  where  models  of  nautical  archi-  wine,  brandy,  almonds,  nuM,  and  other 
lecture  and  vessels  celebrated  for  sailing  productions,  are  exported ;  in  return  for 
have  been  purchased  on  Russian  ac-  which,  the  same  port  receives  the  silks  of 
count,  Lyons,  the  hosiery  of  Nismes,  vaiioua 
Sweden  and  J^orway.  The  articles  ex-  kinds  of  stuffs  and  cotton  goods,  German 
ported  from  the  28  Swedish  porta  are  linen  and  dried  stock-fish  from  England, 
iron,  steel,  copper,  pitch,  tar,  fir,  alum  and  amoimline  to  about  $3,000,000,  The  ex- 
fish.  The  chief  commercial  cities  are  jiorta  of  Valencia  consist,  principally,  of 
Stockholm,  Gotlenburg  and  Gefle.  Carls-  silk,  barilla  (soda],  coarse  wool,  dried  fruits, 
crona  carries  on  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  brandy.  The  latter  is  exported, 
iron,  limber,  pitch,  tar,  tallow,  potash,  lin-  chiefly,  by  the  Dutch,  and  carried  to  Nor- 
seed,  &c.,  which  articles  are  sent  mainly  mandy  and  Bi^tagne.  The  English  carry 
to  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  pons,  to  Spain,  ciiiefly,  .  woollen  cloth ;  the 
commonly  in  exchange  for  salt  The  ex-  French,  linen,  woolleu  cloth,  cudery,  gro- 
ports  of  Gottenburg  are  fish,  iron,  steel  ceries,  &c.  From  the  port  of  Alicant,  the 
and  boards.  The  institutions  of  Sweden  SpaBiards  export,  chiefly,  dried  fruits,  silk, 
for  the  promotion  of  commerce  are  the  wool,  baiilla,  wine,  Castile  soap,  olives, 
bank,  the  East  India  company,  the  West  saffron,  a  kind  of  cochineal  called  grana, 
India  company,  the  Levant  commercial  and  salt;  of  which  last,  the  Enfrlish  and 
company,  the  association  of  industry,  &c.  Swedesannuallytakeupwardsof9,000,000 
From  ^k)rwBy  are  exported  Jiah,  oak  and  pounds.  In  Cwthagenaand  Malaga,  also, 
fir  timber,  deal  boards,  masts,  alum,  vitriol,  much  buanees  is  done.  From  the  latter, 
fish  and  seal  oil,  pitch,  hides,  woollen  wines,  dried  fruit,  almonds,  sumach,  an- 
stockings,  iron,  copper  and  tor.  The  chovies,  oUve-oil,  &c,  are  exported.  Cu- 
chief  commertaal  cities  ai'c  Christiania,  diz  has  I>een  one  of  the  principal  marts  in 
Bergen,  Dronth^n,  Christiansand,  Dram-  tiie  world,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
mer  and  Stavanger.  times.  In  1792,  its  exports  to  the  two  In- 
SmtieHrmd.  Switzerland  has  a  consid-  dies  amounted  to  the  sum  of  276,000,000 
erable  foreign  trade.  Its  exports  consist,  reals,  and  its  imports  to  upwards  of 
chiefly,  of  fine  Unen,  silks,  velvets,  imita-  700,000,000  reals  (8  reals  make  1  dollar), 
lions  of  East  India  goods  and  shawls,  Madrid,  the  royal  residence,  is  hkewise  an 
fine  Ciilicoes,  clocks,  watches,  ribbons,  important  commercial  place  and  depot. 
wine,  cheese,  honey,  &c  The  most  im-  Seville  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  In 
portant  articles  of  importation  ai-e  colonid  oil  and  oranges,  which  are  exported  from 
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Cadiz.  Almost  the  whole  SpaniBh  coast-  This  business  is  transacted  without  the 
ing  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  Turks  having  the  slightest  port  in  it. 
Dut«h  and  English.  Tlie  independence  Hangary.  Hungary  is  considered  by 
of  Spanisli  America  has  almost  totally  an-  Austria  as  a  foreign  countiy,  and  is  circled 
nihilated  the  colonial  power  of  Spwi.  in  bya  lincof  custom  officers.  Thetrade 
The  situation  of  Cuba  may  be  considered  of  Hungniy,  therefore,  is  under  different 
dubious,  like  that  of  the  Philippines.  (See  regulations  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Pkdippiites  and  South  JtiKrica.)  empire,  and  is  any  thing  but  fevored  by 
Twkey.  The  Turfis  are,  as  yet,  very  the  government.  Its  foreign  commerce 
far  from  being  a  commercial  nation,  al-  is,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  insignificant, 
though  their  commerce  with  Austria,  The  exports  are  wine,  tobacco,  gall-nuts, 
France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  &c.  antimony,  alum,  potash,  homed  cattle, 
by  means  of  the  Jews,  Amieniana  and  wool,  iron,  copper,  wheal,  lye  and  barley. 
Greeks  living  in  Turkey,  who  have  the  The  exports  by  far  exceed  the  imports. 
trade  of  this  country  idmost  wholly  in  Goods  can  only  b«  introduced  through 
their  hands,  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  Austria  and  Turkey,  the  government  hav- 
The  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  did,  in-  ing  prohlWted  every  other  way  that  might 
deed,  al  first,  interrupt  very  much  the  be  selected  for  the  purpose, 
commerce  of  Austria  and  other  states ;  II.  Asia.  The  commerce  of  Asia  is 
and  the  British  were  also  formidable  rivals  mostly  inland,  carried  on  chiefly,  in  West- 
on the  Ionian  isles ;  but  Vienna,  the  cen-  em  and  Middle  Asia,  by  means  of  those 
tre  of  the  Greek  trade,  has,  nevertheless,  caravans  (called,  by  »  poet,  tlie/ee(s  o/tt* 
retained  its  connexion  with  Tuiiey,  while  desai),  in  which,  sometimes,  more  than 
tneproductionsaadthedemandsofthefhie  .'>0,000  merchants  and  travellers  are  col- 
Greeks  must  soon  much  increase.  They  lected,  while  tlie  number  of  camels  is  far 
o^r  cotton  for  linen,  silk  for  cloths,  gold  greater.  The  central  point  of  this  trade 
for  iron.  Nature  and  habit  recommend  by  caravans  is  Mecca,  which,  dtiring  the 
to  them  intercourse  vrith  Austria.  On  the  presence  of  the  caravans,  offers  to  ihe  eye 
other  hand,  the  commerce  with  European  of  the  traveller  a  more  active  trade  and  a 
Rusaa,  by  way  of  Constantinople  to  greater  accumuiadon  of  merchandise  than 
Odessa,  was  very  much  restricted  by  tlie  any  other  city  in  the  worid.  The  musHna 
Porte,  subsequently  to  18^  by  the  neces-  and  otlier  goods  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
sity  of  reiadmg,  to  which  it  sul^ecled  the  productions  of  China,  all  the  spices  of  die 
European  vessels  destined  for  Odessa,  and  East,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  &c.,  are 
by  other  burdensome  regulations.  This,  transported  on  the  backs  of  camels  to 
however,  has  been  chan^  bythe  peace  Mecca,  fiom  whence  they  are  scattered 
concluded  with  Buasia  m  1^.  Every  over,  not  only  the  Asiatic,  but  also  the 
vessel  can,  at  present,  pass  the  Darda-  Afi'ican  continent. 

nflles  unmolested.  This  must  soon  have  The  ^abs,  who  were,  before  the  dis- 
a  great  influence  upon  the  Turkish  trade  covcry  of  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
also.  !n  the  Archipelago,  the  Greek  around  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  first 
struggle  for  freedom  has  given  rise  to  commercial  people  ofthe  worid,  have  now 
many  dangers  to  the  commerce  of  neu-  no  commerce  of  consequence.  Coffee, 
trals.  The  chief  commercial  place  is  aloes,  ahnonds,  the  balsam  of  Mecca, 
Constantinople,  particutarlv  in  regard  to  spices  and  dnigs,  and  their  African  im- 
the  trade  with  Russia.  Till  within  a  short  ports  of  myrrh,  frankincense  and  gum- 
period,  it  distributed  the  Russian  products  arabic,  are  their  chief  articles  of  export 
through  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Yemen,  rich  in  the  costly  productions  of 
The  ex]iorts  of  this  city,  which,  under  a  tiatiu*,  resorts  for  a  maiiet  to  Mecca, 
wiseandactivegovemment.inightbecome  The  Arabian  gulf  and  tlie  Red  sea  con- 
the  tine  mart  oif  the  world,  are  of  such  nect  the  commerce  of  Arabia  with  that  of 
little  importance,  that  the  great  quantities  Africa,  especially  witii  that  of  Egypt  and 
ijf  goods,  imported  for  llie  use  of  Turiiey,  Abyssinia. 

have  to  be  paid  for,  almost  wholly,  with  From  Masuah,  the  cai>ital  of  Abyssinia, 

gold  and  diamonds.   In  this  port,  the  Eng-  are  exiwrted  gold,  civet,  ivory,  rhinoceros' 

fi^i,  French,  Italian^  and  Dutch  obtain  horns,  rice,  honey,  wax  and  slaves ;  and  for 

the  produccof  Poland,  the  Balt,the  honey,  these  the  Africans  obtain,  in  Mocha,  or 

the  wax,  the  tobacco  and  the  butter  of  (he  Mecca,  and  Jedda,  cotton,  cloves,  cinna- 

Ukraine;  the  hides,  the  talloiv,  tlie  hemp,  mon,  pepper,  musk,  ginger,  cardamom, 

the  canvass,  tlie  peltry,  and  the  metals  of  camphor,  copper,  leaid,  iron,  tin,  steel,  tiir- 

Kussia  and  Siberia,and,  in  exchange,  give  menc,    vermilion,    tobacco,    gunpowder, 

tlie  prod  ictions  of  their  own  countries,  sandal-wood,  rice,  hardware,  arms,  and  a 
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number  of  other  kinds  of  European  man-  hair,  and  aXufSs  made  of  the  same  mate- 

ufttctures.     The  exports  from  Aden,  an  rial ;  for  the  Angora  goats'  hair  is  manu- 

Arab  city,  on  the  scraits  of  Babelmandeb,  iactiiredinto  camlet, in  the  Levant  itself 

where  many  Jews  reside  for  the  purpose  and  in  Europe,  especially  in   England, 

of  trade,  are  coffee,  elephants'  tusks,  gold,  France  and  Holland,  some  of  whose  cam- 

and  yarious  kiads  of  gums ;  for  wJiich  it  Jet  manuftetories  keep  agents  in  Angora, 

imports  chiefly  East  India  and  Chinese  through  whom  they  make  their  purchaBes, 

productions.    Muscat,  a  port  in  the  Ara-  Damascus  is  the  centre  of  trade  in  Syria, 

bian  province  Oman,  the  key  of  Arabia  aud  does  a  good  deal  of  buaness  through 

and  Persia,  carties  on  considerable  trade  the  caravans,  which  go  iroin  tlie  north  of 

with  BrilMi  India,  Sumatra,  the   Malay  Asia  to  Mecca,  and  fc>tn  Bagdad  to  Ciuro. 

islands,  the  Red  sea,  and  the  eastern  coast  Aleppo  has  much  commercial  intercouiee 

of  Afiica.  with    ConstanliDople,    Bassora,    Bagdad, 

Well  adapted  as  the  geographical  situa-  Damascus  and   Scandcroon,   or  Alexan- 

tion  of  Ptrma  is  for  commerce,  it  is  pur-  dretta,  to  wliich  places  caravans  go  eveiy 

sued,  nevenheiess,  with  very  little  energy,  year,  through  Aleppo.    Its  exports  are  its 

and  little  enterprise.     Its  e^cports  consist  own  silk  aud  cotton  goods,  the  shawls  and 

mostly  of  horses,  silk,   peark,  brocades,  muslins  of  the  East  Indies,  the  gall-nuts 

carpels,  cMton  goods,  shawls,  rose-water,  of  Ctirdistan,  copper,  pislachio-nuts,  and 

wine  of  Schiras,  dales,  wool  of  Caramania,  drugs.    Alexandreita  has  some  trade  of 

gums,  drugs  of  various  kinds,  &c    The  importance.     Erzerum  is  the  marl  of  silk 

chief  places  for  Persian  trade  are   the  and  cotton  goods,  printed  linens,  groceries, 

Turkish  cities  of  Bagdad  and  Bassora.  rhubarb,  madder,  and  East  Indian  zedoary. 

The  harbor  of  Abuschar,  or  Btischir,  on  The  British  East  AuSes,  and  the  Malm 

the  Persian  gultj  is  also  a  mart  for  Per-  Penrnsvla.     For  the  long  period  of  4000 

sian  and  Indian  goods.     Bagdad,  once  the  years,  the  products  of  India,  so  importaat 

centre  of  a  brilliMit  and  extensive  com-  in  commerce,  have  remained  the  same ; 

merce,  may  still  be  considered  as  the  great  for  all  the  commodities  and  treasures  or 

mart  of  the  East,  lliough  it  is  by  no  means  India,  mendoued  by  the  aadents,  are,  to 

what  it  has   been.     Prom  liaasora,  the  this  day,  those  for  which  the  nations  of 

productions  of  Arabia,  India,  Persia  and  the   other  quarters  of  the  world  resort 

the  Asiatic  islands  are  sent  to   Bagdad,  thither,  viz.,  rice,  indigo,  cochineal   and 

where  they  fiud  a  very  good  market,  and  other  dye-stufis,  opiimi,  cotton,  silk,  drugs, 

trom  whence  they  are  scattered  through  cinnamon,  cassia,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.     The 

the  other  cities  of  the  Turkish  empire.  East  India  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of 

By  means  of  ilie  Arab  caravans,  Europe  the  English,underihe  managementofthe 

supplies  Pei^a  with  goods  of  all  kinds,  East  India  company.    Next  to  the  Eng- 

and  even  with  the  productions  of  America,  lisli,  the   U.  States  are  most  extensivefy 

On  tlie  other  hand,  it  has  nothing  to  give  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade.    Deo- 

but  dates,  tobacco,  and  a  very  moderate  mark  carries  on   but   en   inconsiderable 

quantity  of  woollen  stulls,  its  whole  trade  trade  witli  tlie  East  Indies,  and  that  onc« 

eousisling  in  the  distribution  and  sole  of  carried  on  by  Sweden  is  now  almost  an- 

the  products  of  other  countries,    Bassora  nihilated,  although,  prior  to  the  late  great 

is,  1:^  its  situation,  the  mart  of  the  active  clianges  in  the  government  of  that  coun- 

Easi  Indian,  Peieian  and  Arabic  trade,  try,  the  Swedish  East  India  company  was, 

carried  on  in  the  Peraan  gulf     Its  trade  of  all  the  commercial  societies  of  Etirope, 

with  the  East  Indies  is  very  cOnaderable,  the  best  regulated,  and  the  most  auccess- 

it  being  the  channel  through  which  tlie  ful  in  its  operations,  next  to  the  English. 

Ottoman  empire  is  supplied  with  the  gro-  The  trade  of  Ponugal  with  the   British 

ceries  of  the  East,  and  with  the  manufac-  possesrions  ui  the  East  Indies  is  of  im- 

turesof  the  Bridsh  possessions  in  the  East  portance;    tliat  of  Spain,  on   the  other 

Indies.  hand,  inconsiderable.    Calcutta  is  the  most 

Jhudu:  Tarkey.    The  principal  port  of  important  commercial  city  of  the  East  In- 

the  Levant  is  Smyrna,  a  very  important  dies.    Besides  it,  Benares,  Guzcrat,  Oude 

depot  of  the  merchandise  of  the  East  and  and  Moultan  are  worthy  of  note,  among 

West.     The   articles  exported   from  the  the  commercial  towns  of  northern  India ; 

Levant  are  coffee,  cotton,  wool,  sUk,  mad-  Madras  and  Pondicherry,  on  the  eastern 

der,  camels'  and  goats'  hair,  hides,  raisins,  coast ;  Bombay,  Surat  aud  Cochin,  on  the 

figs,  pearis,  rotten-stone,  whet-stones,  nut-  western ;  Goa,  &c.    From  Queda,  on  the 

galls,  opium,  rhubarb  and  ouier  drugs,  peninsula  of  Malacca,  are  obtwied  Un, 

Angora  sends  to  Smyrna,  by  caravans,  rice,  wax,  lish  maws  and  sharks'  &is ;  at 

considerable  quanticit's  of  Angora  goats'  Salengore,  Faliang  and  Trangeito,  cloves, 
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nutmegs,  pepper,  camphor,  betel,  ivoiy, 
gold  dust,  tortoise  shell,  tin,  &c.  Gold 
dust  is  exported  chiefly  from  ■Malacca. 
Since  1819,  the  British  government  in 
Calcutta,  through  sir  Thomas  Stamford 
Eaffies,  has  founded,  according  to  his  plan, 
a  new  commercial  town  on  the  fertile, 
well-wooded  island  of  Sincapore  (a,  v.), 
on  the  south  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  on  the  straits  of  this  name,  which 
ia  of  extreme  importance  to  the  British 
ttade  with  China,  and  must  destroy  the 
China  trade  of  the  Dutch,  If  Sincapore 
is  made  u  free  port,  England  will  be  ahle 
to  sujiply  from  thence  alTof  Further  India 
with  the  productions  of  its  industry. 

China.  The  trade  which  China  carries 
on  with  Europe,  British  India,  the  U. 
States  of  America,  Cochin-China  and 
Siam,  with  Japan  and  the  other  Asiatic 
islands,  is  very  considerable.  The  British 
imports  into  China  ate  partly  shipped  by 
the  East  India  company,  partly  by  pri- 
vate merchants.  From  1781  to  1791,  the 
company  sent  thither  to  the  amount  of 
£3,471,521  in  goods,  and  £3,588,264  in 
Jjullion;  from  1799  to  1809,  £16,502,338 
worth  of  goods,  and  £3,466,946  in  bull- 
ion, "ITie  exports  which  the  company 
made  to  England,  amounted,  from  1793 
to  1810,  inchiding  duties,  freights,  &c., 
to  £41;303,422,  and  they  were  sold  for 
£57,896,274,  leaving  the  company  a  net 
wofic  of  £16,693,852.  As  the  English 
East  India  company  trades  more  exten- 
sively with  the  Chinese  than  any  other 
body,  we  shall  subjoin  the  following  ofli- 
dal  statement  of  its  exports  of  tea  and 
raw  silk  from  the  port  of  Canton,  for  each 
of  the  following  ten  yeara,  as  ^ven  '      ' 

appendix  to  the  report  of  the   

of  the  house  of  lords,  printed  in  lesji. 

YearB^  Tat,  pounds,        Si/A,  potatds. 


probably  amount  annually  to  £500,000^— 
Next  to  the  English,  the  j>eople  of  the  U. 
States  have  the  most  trade  with  Cliina, 
In  the  following  years,  their  imports  into, 
and  exports  of  tea  from,  Canton  were  as 
stated  below,  the  value  of  the  imports 
being  given  in  dollars,  the  amount  of  tea 
exported  being  stated  in  pounds. 


1815-16 
1816—17 
1817—18 
181S— T9 


aeiperled. 
7,243,990 
8,954,100 


1810-11 

19,710,737 

81,833 

1811-12 

26,164,321 

87,074 

1812—13 

28,267,413 

145,889 

1813-14 

24,727,436 

140,129 

1814—15 

26,195,144 

200,073 

1815—16 

33,013,387 

37,643 

1816-17 

39,353,973 

67,518 

1817—18 

20,151,597 

55,597 

181&-I9 

31,085^)0 

48,007 

85.6.7  37,090,f 
From  the  different  ports  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  East,  35  ships  entered 
the  port  of  Canton  in  the  years  1818  and 
1819,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes  was 
f  8,714,2712,  and,  including  what  was  ship- 
ped to  Macao,  the  total  was  $11,999,372. 
The  exports  of  the  Englisli  merchants  not 
i»nnected  with  the  company,  to  China, 


Imports. 
$2,527,500 
5,609,600 
7,076,828 
10,017,151 
Average  exports  to  1800, 

"  ofl824-35, 
having  increased  387  per  cent. 
The  exports  of  tea  by  the  East  India  ei 
pany,  in  this  time,  have  also  greatly  in- 
creased. Theconipany'sexporttradefrom 
Europe  to  China  has  long  been  stationary. 
The  imports  of  the  nations  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  into  China  consist  chiefly 
of  gold  bullion,  for  which  tea  is  received ; 
but  these  imports  are  small,  since  most  of 
them  obttun  their  tea  from  the  English  and 
Americans.  With  Siam,  Cambodia,  Co- 
chin-China,  the  Asiatic  islands  and  Japan, 
China  has  a  very  active  intercourse,  and, 
of  late,  with  Ru^a  also,  t>olh  by  land 
through  Kiachla  to  Irkutsk,  &c,  and  1:^ 
water.  The  Dutch,  English  and  Ameri- 
cans have  factories  at  Canton,  the  French 
an  agent  there  or  at  Macao,  the  Spaniards 
an  agent  at  Macao,  where  the  Portuguese 
have  a  colony. 

Prom  Siam  and  Tonquin  are  exported 
tin,  ivory,  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones,  gold  dust,  cojjper,  salt,  betel,  pep- 
per, wax,  silk,  timber  and  lackered  wares, 
and  the  commerce  of  th^ie  two  countries 
is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chine^^  and 
Portuguese.  The  trade  of  CBciiin-China 
is  mostly  in  the  han'ls  of  the  Chinese. 
The  exports  are  sugar,  silk,  gold,  betel- 
nuts,  ebony,  Japan -wood,  buffiJoes'  horns, 
dried  frsh  and  tish-skins.  The  Chinese 
empire  is  so  vast,  and  the  variety  of  the 
products  of  the  dilierent  provinces  so 
great,  that  the  inland  commerce  of  this 
world  in  itself  has  withdravra  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  from  the  foreign  trade, 
which  oppressive  regulations  have  in- 
jured. Formerly,  however,  Chinese  ves- 
sels went  to  Arabia,  and  even  to  Egypt, 

Japan.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese  from  Japan,  the  commerce  of 
tiiis  country  has  bwn  almost  wholly  do- 
mestic. The  only  foreignera,  with  whom 
the  Japanese  still  have  any  trade,  are  the 
Chinese  end  the  Dutch,  and  tiiese  are 
limited  to  tlie  single  port  of  Nangasaki. 
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Tbe  Chinese  supply  the  Japanese  with  Uiis  island,  the  Dutch  took  great  pains  to 
rice,  common  porcelain,  sugar,  ginsene,  extirpate  ail  the  ciove-treea  on  the  neigh- 
ivory,  silks,  nankeen,  lead,  tin  plates,  al-  boring  islands.  For  this  purpose,  also, 
um,  &C. ;  and,  in  return,  receive  copper,  the  government  of  Amboyna,  with  a  nu- 
camphor,  lackered  wares,  pearls,  coals,  merous  retinue,  still  makes  a  journey  ev- 
and  a  metallic  composition,  called  souras,  ezyyear  to  theother Dutch, islMids.  Ban- 
conslstiug  of  copper  and  a  small  quantity  ca  is  celehrated  for  its  tin  mines,  and  the 
of  gold.  The  Dutch  obtain  chiefly  cop-  exportation  of  (his  tin  toChinais  of  much 
per,  camphor,  lacker  and  lackered  wares,  importance,  as  the  Cliineae  prefer  it  to  the 
Only  2  Dutch  and  13  Chinese  vessels  are  English  on  account  of  its  malleabiliw. 
allowed  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Nangasaki  About  4,000,000  pounds  of  tin  ore  ob- 
annualiy.  After  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  tajned  annually.  The  Banda  islands  pro- 
and  tlie  performance  of  the  preliminary  duce  nutmegs  and  mace.  The  staple  ex- 
ceremonies,  tiie  goods  are  sent  on  shore,  ports  from  Batavia,  where  all  the  goods 
Then  come  the  imperial  officers  (for  the  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company  are  de- 
trade  with  foreign  countries  is  die  monop-  posited,  are  pepper,  rice,  cotton,  sugar, 
oly  of  the  emperor),  who  examine  the  coiFee  and  indigo.  6,250,000  pounds  of 
quality  and  tlie  quantity  of  tlie  goods,  de-  pepper,  part  of  which  is  raised  on  the 
hberate  togedier,  and  fix  the  price  of  the  island  itself  part  brought  from  Bantam, 
native  commodities  that  arc  demanded  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  other  islands, 
return.  Foreigners  must  submit  to  tliese  are  annually  stored  in  the  magazines, 
conditions,  or  keep  the  goods  which  they  Both  coffee  and  sugar  have  also  been  cul- 
have  brought  The  Japanese  merchants  tivated  here,  of  late  years,  to  the  amount 
can  obtain  foreign  goods  only  by  pur-  each  of  10,000,000  pounds.  Borneo  has, 
chaang  rfiem  of  the  emperor.  In  the  besides  pepper,  gold  in  dust  and  bais,  wax, 
manufacture  of  silks  and  woollens,  porce-  sago,  camphor,  the  last  of  the  most  excei- 
laln  and  laekered  wares,  the  Japanese  are  lent  quality.  In  addition  to  the  Dutch 
in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  Europeans,  and  English,  the  Chinese  biive  here  an 
In  the  manufacture  of  hardware,  tiiey  active  trade.  The  exports  of  Ceylon  are 
have  also  attained  great  skill.  The  Japan-  cinnamon,  pepper,  coffee,  tolracco,  betel, 
ese  sabres  and  daggers  are  very  excellent,  cocoa-nuts,  drugs,  timber,  pearls,  preciouB 
and  are  perhaps  suriiassed  only  by  the  stones,  corals,  &c.  Of  the  Pinlippines, 
sabres  of  Damascus.  In  polishing  steel  the  principal  are  Lucon  or  Manilla,  and 
and  all  other  metals,  they  are  also  very  Magindanao  or  Mindana.  The  exports  are 
skilful,  and  their  fine  porcelains  are  much  mdigo,  si^ar,  silk,  gold  dust,  quassia,  pep- 
superior  to  the  Chinese.  In  the  berin-  per,  tortoise-shell,  wax,  precious  stones, 
jiing  of  the  17th  century,  the  English  W  silver,  sago  and  tobacco.  The  trade  of 
gaji  to  trade  with  Japan ;  but  the  Portu-  tlie   Philippines  with   China  and   South 

Siese  missionaries,  and  afterwmds  the  America  is  considerable.  Manilla  pro-' 
utch,  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  gov-  duces  sugar,  the  best  Asiatic  tolwcco,  in- 
emment  against  them.  In  1073,  the  at-  digo,  and  a  kind  of  hemp.  The  Prince 
tempt  to  renew  the  trade  was  again  frus-  of  Wales'  island,  from  its  Mtuation  be- 
trated  by  the  Dutch.  On  account  of  the  tweeii  India,  Qliuia  and  the  Eastern  isles, 
great  advantages  which  it  was  thought  has  an  imporHnt  trade.  Its  exports  are 
this  trade  would  ensure  to  England,  a  chiefly  benzoin,  pepper,  hetel-nuts,  gro- 
third  attempt  was  made  in  1699,  and  tlie  ceiies,  metals,  East  ludia  zinc,  cochineal, 
foetory  at  Canton  vras  instnicted  to  enter  eagie-wood,  Japan-wood,  elephants'  teeth, 
into  connexion  with  Japan,  if  by  any  sugar,  and  silver  bullion,  Sumatra  car- 
means  pos«ble.  Theresuit,liowever,did  ries  on  considerable  trade.  The  exports 
not  strtisfy  expectation,  and  all  further  at-  are  gold  dust,  betel,  benzoin,  pepper, 
tempts  have  been  given  up.  In  1813,  camphor,  Japan-wood,  sulphur  and  rat- 
however,  when  Java  was  subjected  to  tans,  wax,  gum-lac,  groceries,  tin,  &c 
Great  Britain,  the  Elast  India  company  III,  Africa.  The  want  of  navigable 
had  some  slight  intercourse  with  Japan,  rivers,  and  the  immeasurable  deserts  by 
The  Russian  mission  to  Japan,  under  which  the  fruitful  regions  of  Africa  are 
Krusenstem,  in  1805,  was  no  less  unsuc-  separated,  form  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cessfiil  than  tJie  English  had  been.  (See  cle  to  that  extetvuon  of  commerce,  which 
Gdntmdn.)  the  great  fertility  of  this  quarter  of  the 
The  MamU  of  Amboyna,  Banea,  the  globe  would  promise.  In  addition  to  the 
BoiiiW,  Jaiia,  Svmalra,  Bomt:o,  &c. —  intercourse  of  the  interior,  the  commerce 
'  ■  -1  .  :-  ■  f^gg^  jjgg  j^  sources  in  Egypt,  the 
iry   slates,    on    the   west    coast    In 
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Guinea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rivets  state  in  Barbary.    Its  chief  harbors  are 

Gambia,  Niger  and  Senegal,  at  the  cape  Bieerto,  Siisa  and  goliman.     TripoU  has 

of  Good  Hope  and  the  Portuguese  colo-  Uttie  trade,  and  its  exports  consist  mostly 

□ies,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  sea,  of  saffron,  ashes,  senna  leaves  end  mad- 

The  inland  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  der.    The  trade  of  Morocco  and  Sallee  is 

of  caravans.     The  African  caravans  con-  also   of  little  importance.     Agadeez,   or 

sist  of  from  500  to  2000   camels.     The  Santa  Cruz,  is  the  most  southerly  harbor 

three  principal  countries  fitim  which  ihey  of  Morocco,  and  was  once  the  centre  of  a 

poeeed   are   Morocco,   Fez   and  Egypt,  very  impoitant  trade,     Fez  is  still  such  a 

The  chief  articles  of  the  inland  trade  of  centre  between  the  ports. of  Morocco,  the 

Africa  are  salt,  gold  and  slaves.      The  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  interior  of  Af' 

greatest   caravans  go   irom   the  western  rica.    {See  IVinfcurfw)  and  Wastaiiah.) 
coast  and  from  the  interior  by  way  of        Cape  of  Good  Hope.    The  trade  with 

Timbuctoo,  the  great  mart  of  the  inland  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  is  extremely  Sd- 

trade,  and  other  places  of  depot,  to  the  vantageous  to  Great  Britain.     In  1809,  the 

eastern  coast,  where  the  most  important  importation  of  English   goods   exceeded 

coimnercial  places  are  Natal  (on  the  coast  £330,000,  while  the  exports  of  the  colony 

of  Lagoa),  So^a,  Qnilimane,  Mozant-  (mostly  Cape  wine)  did  not  amount  to 

bique,  Querimbo,  Quiloa,  Monibaza,  Me-  £6000.    The  amount  of  the  trade  has 

hnda,  Brava,  Magadoxo,  Berbera,   Zeila  since  been  very  much  enlarged  by  the  in- 

and  Adel,     Quiliioane,  Mozambique  atid  crease  of  colonization.     The  average  es- 

Melinda    are     Portuguese      settlements,  ports  from  Great  Brittun  to  the  cape  of 

From  Adel,  Zeila,  Berbera  and  Brava  are  Good  Hope   amount   to  $2,119,000,  and 

exported,  mainly,  gold  dust,  ivory  and  the  imports  into  England  friDm  (he  Cape 

incense,  for  which  the  products  of  Arabia  to  $1,561,000. 

and  the  East  Indies  are  returned.  There  E^ipt.  From  its  uncommonly  favora- 
is  considerable  trade  between  the  British  ble  situation  in  the  centre  of  three  portions 
settlements  in  the  East  lodies  and  Mo-  of  the  globe,  tliis  country  seems  destined 
zamtaque,  and  tlie  English  obtain  ele-  by  nature  to  l>e  also  the  centre  of  their 
phants'  and  hippopotamus'  teeth,  tortoise-  commerce ;  but  it  has  altogether  lost  its 
shell,  drugs,  cowries,  gold,  &c,  former  high  rank  in  the  commercial  world, 
The  Barbary  States.  The  commercial  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  channel  of 
intercourse  oi  the  Barbary  slates  with  tlie  India  trade.  It  has,  nevertheless,  con- 
Europeans  is  very  inconsiderable  and  siderable  inland  trade,  which  extends  into 
vacillating,  and  the  Utile  business  which  the  interior  of  Africa.  Three  caravans  go 
is  transacted  ia  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  thither,  every  year,  from  Egypt.  One 
French,  British  and  Americans.  The  ^oes  to  Sennaar,  and  collects  Uie  produc- 
exports  consist  of  ohve-oil,  wax,  wool,  tions  of  this  coimtry  and  Abyssinia;  an- 
wheat,  giuus,  almonds,  dates,  aromatic  otiier  to  Darfour,  and  the  third  to  Fez, 
seeds,  ivory,  leatiier,  hides  and  ostrich-  whither  (be  productions  of  Bomou,  and 
leathers.  Even  the  coral  fisheries  on  the  all  the  countries  lying  along  the  Nile,  are 
coasts  (from  cape  Rosa  to  cape  Roux)  are  brought.  Other  caravans  exchange  Egyp- 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  Italians ;  tian  commodities  for  those  of  the  East 
and  the  annual  produce  i^  about  50,000  Indies  and  Arabia.    But  the  most  con»d- 

Kunds  of  coral  is  more  than  $400,000.  erable  is  that  which  con^sts  of  the  united 

It  a  far  more  important  commerce  is  caravansof Abys^niaand WestemAfiica, 

EuiBued  by  the  Barbary  states  witli  Ara-  and  goes  annually  to  Mecca.    The  exports 

ia,  Egypt,   and   the   interior  of  Africa,  of  Egypt  are  rice,  com,  cotton,  myrrh, 

Their  caravans  are  met  with  in  Mecca,  incense,   opium,   dates,   mother-of-pearl, 

Cmto  and  Alexandria.    The  chief  com-  ivoiy,  gums  and  drugs  of  various  kinds, 

mercial  cities  are  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  hides,  wax,  &c.,  most  of  which   go  to 

Sallee,  and  Agadeez,  or  Santa  Cruz,  and  in  Constantinople,  the  Barbary  states,  Great 

Morocco,  Mogadore.    Before  the  French  Brilran,  Venice  and  Marseilles,     Ii  also 

revolution,  the  commerce  of  Algiers  was  exports  the  productions  of  Arabia,  e.  e., 

wholly  in   the  hands  of  a  company  of  Mocha    coSee,    The    chief   commercial 

French  merchants  at  Marseilles,  who  had  cities   are   Cairo    and   Alexandria,   smco 

regular  settlements  in  the  ports  of  Bona,  1819  united  again  by  a  canal      Cairo  has 

LaCalleandll-Col.    But,  in  1800,  the  dey  two  ports,  Rosetta  and  Damiella.     France 

conveyed,  for  $50,000,  the  possession  of  sends  to  Egypt  woolkn  cloth,  red  cap^ 

those  ports  to  England.     The  chief  ports  fringes  of  all   kinds,  and   ornaments  of 

of  export  of  Algiers  are  Bona  and  Oran.  dress,   ordinary  china  ware,    ami'-    &,<• 

Tunis  is  the  most  important  commercial  England  sends  mushns,  and  clotiis  ot 
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different  kinds,  alum,  iron,  iend,  vitriol,  obstacles  presented  by  those  masses  of 
guns,  fcc  From  Florence,  silks  are  im-  continents,  the  interior  of  which  is  so  re- 
ported, mote  from  the  sea  and  destitute  of  navi- 
Guinea.  Sierra  I.eone,  and  tlie  Pepper,  gable  rivers,  like  the  whole  of  AiVica  and 
Ivory,  Gold  and  Slave  Coasts,  where  the  the  boundless  tracts  of  Asiatic  Tartary  and 
Dutch,  French,  English  and  Danes  have  Siberia.  In  the  abundance  of  navigable 
settlements,  export  gold  dust,  ivory,  gums,  rivera,  both  North  and  South  America 
hides,  &c.,  and  (bnuerly  slaves,  in  ex-  have  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
change  for  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  other  quarters  of  the  world.  The  long 
linen,  arms,  gunpowder,  &c.  The  coasts  cbdn  of  great  lakes,  and  numerous  navi- 
of  Lower  Guinea  (Congc^  Angola,  &c.),  gable  rivers  in  North  America  are  already 
and  die  Guinea  isltyidB,  mostly  occupied  5ie  theatre  of  a  very  active  commerce. 
by  the  Portuguese,  export  grain,  provis-  Thegi'eatinlandcountriesof South  Amer- 
ions,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  &c.  The  ica  are  rendered  accessible  by  rivers  of 
slave-trade  (q.  v.)  is  here  [H^secuted  still  gigantic  magnitude,  and  from  the  mouth 
by  the  Portuguese,  Among  tiie  other  of  the  river  Plata  to  the  gulf  of  Darien, 
AJHcan  Mands,  the  Azores  rv'-ee,  for  an  inland  navigation  may  be  effected,  al- 
exportation,  vrine  and  fruits.  About  most  without  having  recourse  to  the  aid 
a),000  pipes  of  the  former  are  aimually  of  art  But  there  still  remtuiig,  for  the 
exported  by  the  English  and  Americans,  promotion  of  American  commerce,  the 
chiefly  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  execution  of  a  great  work — the  diggmg 
island  of  St,  Michael  sends,  eveiy  year,  to  through  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Danen — 
England  and  the  United  States  60--60,000  by  which  a  connexion  between  the  Pacific 
boxes  of  orangra.  The  oranges  of  the  and  Atlantic  would  be  effected,  the  ad- 
island  of  Pico  are  remaritable  for  their  vantages  of  which  would  be  incalculable, 
superior  quality.  This  island  also  pro-  The  western  passage  to  India,  which  Co- 
duces  a  beautiiul  kind  of  wood,  which  is  lumbus  sought  for,  would  then  he  eiiected, 
almost  equal  to  mahogany. — The  staple  Alexander  von  Humboldt  points  out  three 
productions  of  the  Canaries  are  archil,  in  places  as  most  adapted  to  the  execution 
Its  raw  state,  rose-wood,  brandy  and  Ca-  of  such  a  project.  Nature  herself  seems 
nary  wine.  The  last  goes  chiefly  to  the  willing  to  assist,  for,  though  the  mountains 
West  Indies  and  England :  in  the  latter  forbid  the  idea  of  forming  a  canal  imme- 
countrjjitis  always  sold  for  Madeira  wine,  diately  across  the  isthmus,  yet,  by  starting 
— The  cape  Verd  islands  export  archil  in  in  lat.  12°  N.,  joining  the  head  of  lake 
a  raw  state,  and  coarse  cotton  cloths  for  Nicara^a  to  a  smell  river  whicb  runs  in- 
the  use  of  the  Africans. — The  staple  prod-  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  forming  a  canal 
uct  of  Madeira  is  valuable  wine,  which  30  miles  long,  through  a  low,  level  coim- 
)s  divided  into  five  kinds,  according  to  the  try,  a  communication  between  the  two 
maritet  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  oceans  might  be  effected.  The  govern- 
most  excellent  is  called  Lmidmi  particular,  ments  which  are  most  directly  interested 
Tlie  next  in  quality  is  also  sent  to  the  Lon-  in  making  such  a  canal  are,  at  present, 
don  market.  Of  inferior  quality  is  that  too  weak  and  too  unsettied  to  be  able  to 
destined  for  the  India  market  The  kind  carry  it  into  effect ;  yet  Bolivar  ap[>eara  to 
that  goes  to  America  holds  the  fourth  have  always  had  this  great  work  in  view, 
rank,  and  the  fifth  is  designated  by  tlie  The  Uniteo  States  of  North  Amer- 
nameofcm^.  Of  tbismue,  the  English  ica,  Tiie  rapid  progress  which  the  U, 
annually  receive  more  than  7000  pipes ;  States  have  made,  in  commerce  and  navi- 
the  U.  States,  about  3OO0. — The  Isle  of  gation,  is  unparaileled.  Hardly  had  tbia 
Bourbon  produces  cofiee,  cloves,  white  people  appeared  on  the  ocean,  before  ev- 
pepper,  cotton,  gums,  benzoin  and  aloes,  cry  coast  of  the  earth  was  visited  by  their 
Its  trade  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  navigators.  While  ttiey  are  seen  coveting 
Madagascar,  Isle  de  France,  the  Comoro  the  ocean  with  their  vessels,  tliroughont 
islands,  and  the  settlements  of  the  Arabs  the  Atlantic  coast,  even  to  cape  Horn, 
on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa. — The  Isle  whence  they  enter  the  broad  Pacific ;  in 
de  France,  or  Mauritius,  exports  coffee,  the  other  direction,  they  press  onward  to 
indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  nutmegs,  cloves,  the  ice  of  the  north  pole,  and  penetrate 
ambergris,  &c — The  exports  of  Madagas-  the  deep  recesses  of  Hudson's  bay  and 
car  are  cowries,  betel-nuts,  ambergris,  Davis's  straits.  The  most  remote  and  dan- 
wax,  cocoa-nuts  and  corn.  gerous  seas  are  traversed  by  their  keels, 
IV.  Americ*.  The  extenave  coasts  of  Tlie  coasts  of  the  whole  southern  bemi- 
America  pve  it  all  the  commercial  advan-  sphere,  the  western  coast  of  America,  and 
tages  of  the  ancient  world,  iree  from  the  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  are  visjteit  bj 
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them.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  an  lural  producn,  yet  involve  some  process 
American  merchantman  to  make  a  voyage  of  manufacture;  such,  for  example,  as 
round  the  world,  starting  from  the  U.  hutter,  cheese,  bacon,  flour,  biscuit,  meal. 
Slates,  going  round  cape  Horn  to  the  and  part  of  the  tobacco.  A  great  many, 
north-west  coast  of  America,  lafcing  in  however,  of  the  exports  coming  under  the 
fure,  sailing  to  China,  and  going  thence,  head  o{  manufadiires,  include  in  them  the 
vrith  lea,  &.O.,  to  the  ports  of  Europe,  value  of  materials  Bupphed  byagriculturc. 
The  American  whalers  are  distinguished  such  as  the  cotton  fabrics,  those  of  leatiier, 
for  skill  and  boldness.  and  spirits  distilled  &om  grain ;  so  that,  on 
Jlgrv:tiiiural  Exportt.  The  trade  of  the  the  whole,  the  slricUy  agricultui'al  prod- 
U.  States  for  the  year  ending  September,  nets  of  the  country  constitute  a  larger 
IS28,  may  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the  whole  escorts  than  the 
remarks  to  be  made  upon  the  subject  of  tables  represent;  and  yet  the  proportion 
this  commerce.  The  exports  of  domestic  represented  by  the  tables  is  very  large,  be- 
pioducts  for  tiiat  year,  according  to  the  ing  38,500,000  out  of  the  50,000,000;  and, 
custom-house  estimates,  were  $50,669,669.  if  we  add  the  value  of  the  materials  sup- 
Those  of  cotton,  the  gf^t  staple  of  the  plied  by  agriculture  for  the  manufactured 
country,  were  $^'l87,2a9,and,according-  exports,  we  shall  have  at  least  six  sevenths 
jjy,  near^half  ofthe  entire  amotmL  The  of  the  whole  domestic  exportation  consist- 
next  greatest  export  is  that  of  tobacco,  ing  of  the  raw  products  of  agriculture. — 
which  amounted  to  $5,269,960,  Of  rice,  Prodneta  of  the  Sea.  The  products  of  the 
the  export  amounted  to  Sf^620,696.  The  whale,  cod,  mackerel  and  herring  fisheries 
value  of  these  three  articles,  being  over  exported  mostly  from  the  Northern  Slates, 
$30,000,000,  thus  constituted  three  titlhs  amount  to  $1,693,980,  being  nearly  a  thir- 
of  the  whole.  In  the  annual  returns  tieth  part  of  the  whole  domestic  export, 
made  to  congress,  the  exports  of  do-  Nearly  one  half  of  this  value  consists  of 
mestic  products  are  divided  into  those  of  codii^  and  more  than  one  third  of  the 
tiie  aea,  tiie  forest,  agricuUiirt  and  marm-  products  of  the  whale-fisheries. — ProdiixU 
factures.  The  three  species  of  agricultu-  of  the  Forest.  The  value  of  skins,  furs, 
rol  articles  above  mentioned  are  mostly  ginseng,  lumber,  staves,  bark,  tar,  pitch, 
the  productions  of  the  Southern  Slates,  rosin  and  turpentine,  and  pot  and  pearl 
including  Vir^ia  and  Kentucky.  The  ■  ashes,  partly  from  the  Northern  and  jrardy 
other  exports,  coming  under  the  same  from  me  Southern  States,  which  were 
head,  are  mostly  fumiaied  by  the  Middle  formerly  of  much  greater  comparative  itn- 
aud  Wesiem  Slates ;  namely,  bee^  tallow,  ponance  in  the  trade  of  tlie  country,  now 
hides  and  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  ba-  constitutes  about  one  thirteenth  part  of  the 
con  and  hogs,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  flour,  whole  value  of  the  domestic  exports,  and 
biscuits,  corn-meal,  rye-meal,  oats,  pota-  amounts  to  $3,889,611.  A  large  propor- 
toes  and  apples,  flax-seed  and  hops.  Of  tion  of  the  trade  in  these  aiticTes,  as  well 
these  articles,  the  principal  is  flour  and  as  in  those  of  codfish  and  bread-stufls,  is 
bi8euit,the  value  of  which  was  ®4,464,774,  carried  on  with  the  West  ludies,  Mexico 
being  the  third  article  in  value  among  the  and  South  America.  The  skins  and  the 
exports.  The  fifth  article  in  value  is  that  furs  go  to  Europe  and  Canton,  the  gin- 
of  swine  and  then-  products,  viz^  bacon,  seng  to  Canton,  but  in  less  quantity  than 
pork  and  lard,  the  value  of  which  was  fbrmeriy,  being,  in  1838,  but  $91,164;  and 
$l,49o,330,  making  about  one  thirty-third  the  pot  and  pearl  ashes  are  sent  to  Eng- 
part  in  value  of  flie  whole  export  The  ar-  land  and  France. — Mamafadvres.  The 
tides  of  com-meal  and  rye-meal  amount-  manufectures  are,  as  yet,  of  the  coarser 
ed  to  $881,894,  constituting  a  Uttle  more  sort,  consisting  partly  of  articles  made  of 
than  one  sixtieth  part  of  the  whole  the  products  of  the  country,  and  partly  of 
exports.  Cattle  and  their  products,  in-  those  fabricated  trom  ibreign  materials, 
eluding  butter  and  cheese,  exceeded  the  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  arts  of  the  coun- 
last  amount,  being  $896,316.  This  spe-  try,  in  their  early  stages,  will  be  most  nat- 
cies  of  export  is  of  fer  less  compaiauve  urally  directed  to  the  working  of  the  raw 
importance  in  the  trade  than  formerly,  be-  materials  of  domestic  production;  and  we 
ing  limited  to  its  present  amount,  not  by  accordingly  find,  that  a  very  small  part  of 
the  capacity  for  production,  but  by  the  ex-  the  value  of  exported  manu&ctures  con- 
tent of  demand  in  the  foreign  markets;  sists  of  tlie  cost  ofrawmaterials  previous- 
Jbr  an  increase  of  the  foreign  demand  ly  imported.  The  articles  in  which  the 
would  very  soon  double  and  treble  the  foreign  materials  form  a  considerable  part 
quantity.  Some  of  the  articles  compre-  of  uie  value,  are  spirits  manu&ctured 
ticnded  in  the  above  list,  though  agricul-  from  molasses,  re&ied  sugar,  articles  of 
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iron,  cordage,  chocolate,  gunpowder,  um-  of  this  description;  whereas  an  export  of 

brellas  and  paraeols,  gold  and  silver  coin,  Bpirits  distilled  from  West  India  molasses 

and  jewelry.     The  whole  estimated  value  comprises  a  comparatively  small  propor- 

of  exports  ofhome  manufactures  is  about  tioniU  value  of  manufacturing  labor.   Tak- 

$6,500,000,  being  about  I3per  cenLof  the  ing  the  whole  lislof  doroesdcmanufactur- 

wtole  domestic  exports  of  the  country,  ed  artioles  together,  aad  making  dlow- 

Abom  $700,000  of  thia  amount  ought  to  anoes  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials,  in 

be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  domestic  ex-  their   rudest  slate,  after  they  are  taken 

ports,  being  gold  and  silver  coin,  consist-  from  the  ground  or  from  animals,  and  as- 

lug,   mostly,  of  metals   imported   from  some  the  character  of  merchandise,  by 

abroad,   and,   after   being  coined  at   the  deducting    their  value    from   the    gross 

mint,  agfun  exported.    The  labor  put  upon  amount  of  that  of  the  exported  manufac- 

these  materials,  in  coining,  is  so  uicenad-  tures,  the  remainder,  which  is  die  result 

erableapartoftheirvaiue,lhatthevalueof  of  the   manufacturing  labor,  interest  of 

the  coin  of  the  country  exported  ought  not  cajntal  and  profits  incorporated  into  these 

to  be  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  value  materials,  to  laing  them  into  tlie  state  in 

of  domestic  exports.     Considerable  quan-  which   they  are   exported,  may  be   esti- 

tities  of  gold,  It  is  true,  have  beett  produ-  mated   at    about    $4,000,000.      We   will 

ced  in  North  Carolina,  but  by  no  means  now  glance  hastily  at  the  descriptions  of 

enough,  as  yet,  to  supply  the  demand  for  articles  on  which  the  arts  of  the  U.  States 

the  consumption  of  the  country,  though  it  are  employed  for  ttie  supply  of  foreign 

is  to  be  conadered,  at  the  same  time,  that  markets ;  and  the  most  eonsiderahle   of 

this  article,  as  for  as  it  can  be  supphed  them  is  colion  twist,  thread  and  febrics, 

firom  the  domestic  mines,  will  tend  direct-  the  exported  value  of  which,  for  the  yecr 

ly  abroad,  bein^  draivn  into  this  channel  1828,  was  81,000,000  and  a  fraction  over, 

bj'thehigherpriceof  gold,comparedwith  being  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  do- 

silver,  in  Engfend  and  France  than  in  the  mesljc  exports,  tie  principal  markets  of 

U.   Slates ;   the  value  being,  in  England,  which   are   South  America,  Mexico  and 

as  15^,  in  France,  as  15,^,  and  in  the  the  Meditetranean.    The  value  of  leather, 

U.  States,  as  15^  to   1.    Consequently,  and  its  various  manufactures,  exported,  is 

the  gold,  whether  in  coin  or  iHillion,  tends  a  little  over  $500,000,  making  one  per 

strongly  to  leave  the  country.     Some  of  cent,  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  descnp- 

il  is  arrested  for  use  in  jewelry  and  the  tion  of  which  we    are    speaking.     The 

arts,  but  very  little  in  the  currency,  or  in  value  of  hats  exported  during  the  same 

the  vaults  of  the  hanks.     Omitting  this  year  was  about   $333,300 — a  very  large 

article,  then,  the  other  articles  above  enu-  amount,    considering    the     short   period 

merated,  being  the  only  ones  the  value  of  since  this  article  has  been  sent  to  foreign 

which  is  made  up,  in  any  considerable  de-  markets.     Soap   and  candles   have  long 

r,  of  foreign  materials,  are  valued,  in  been  supplied  for  the  foreign  markets,  the 

returns,  at  $683,000.    The  value  of  amountfortheyearinquestionbeingabout 

materials  imported,  and  then  wi-ougbt  up  $900,000.      The  various  articles   manu- 

in   manutactured   articles,  and  exported,  factured,  for  the  most  part,  of  wood,  such 

and  included  in  tlie  hst  of  domestic  man-  as  furniture,  or  of  wotw,  leather  and  iron, 

ufactures,   may    be    estimated   at   about  such  as  coaches  and  carriages,  beadee  va- 

$900,000  or  $250,000  ;   leaving  the  net  rious  agricuitnral  implements  supplied  to 

expoits   of   manufectures  from   the  raw  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  con- 

Sroducts  supplied  by  the  country  abotrt  stitute  a  very  important  branch  of  trade, 
5,750,000.  As  cotton  fabrics  form  a  which  amounted  to  between  $600,000  and 
large  item  in  this  list  of  exported  manu-  $700,000.  The  American  glass  bepns  to 
factures,  and  those  fabrics  are  mosdy  of  appear  in  the  foreign  markets.  The  value 
the  coarser  kind,  the  raw  material  will  sentabroadinl828was$51,452,anditbids 
constitute  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  fair  to  be  increased.  The  other  exports 
value,  and  the  proportio»al  value  of  the  consist  of  a  variety  of  articles  in  smtdl 
direct  wages  of  maiiufecturing  labor,  in-  quantities,  among  which  are,  wearing  ap- 
corporated  in  these  exjiorts,  will  be  pro-  parel,  combs  and  buttons,  brushes,  iire- 
portionally  less,  l^for  instance,  a  plough,  engines  and  apparatus,  prlnting-pt esses 
or  trunk,  or  quantity  of  combs,  be  sent  and  types,  musical  instrunients,  books, 
abroad,  almost  the  whole  value  of  the  ex-  maps,  paper  and  atatioaury,  and  trunks. 
port  consists  of  the  vrages  of  the  manufac-  It  is  apparent,  from  the  above  enuniercK 
turers;  and  a  still  greater  proportion  of  the  tion  and  estimates,  tliat  the  manu&ctuied 
value  of  earthen  and  stone  wares,  which  articles,  of  which  the  export  is  most  con- 
make  a  very  considerable  item  in  this  list,  is  siderable  and  the  most  flourisliing,  ai» 
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those  of  which  the  raw  materiala  conMSt,    port-charges,  and  leave  a  surplus  for  in- 
mostly,  of  cotton,  wood  and  leather.  terest  on  the  capital  iuveBted  in  the  car- 

^reign  ExporU.  The  foreign  articies  goea,  and  a  email  profit  to  the  merchant, 
imported  and  again  exported  from  the  But  the  rate  per  ton  for  the  shipping  actu- 
country,  iJuring  the  same  year,  amounted  ally  employed  in  the  foi^ign  trade,  if  we 
to  121,595,017.  This  transit  trade  thus  estimate  the  accession  at  816,000,000,  and 
appears  to  form  a  very  important  port  of  suppose  the  whole  trade  confined  to 
the  American  commerce.  But  one  third  American  ships,  will  exceed  that  above- 
of  this  whole  amount  consists  of  an  article  mentioned,  since  tlie  registered  vessels  are 
■which  affords  very  little  freight,  namely,  par^Uj employed  intliecoBsiing-trade,a8 
specie,  the  export:  of  which,  during  the  vessels  often  take  a  cargo  from  one  hojne 
same  year,  was  about  $7,500,000.  An-  port  to  anodier,  whence  a  cargo  is  taken 
other  large  item  in  value,  of  this  transit  for  exportation.  But  a  part  of  this  trade 
trade,  consists  of  cotton  febrics,  the  exports  requires  none  of  the  excess,  of  which  we 
of  which  were  $3,000,000,  The  foreign  have  been  speaking,  to  defray  the  ex- 
Mlks  exported  amoimced  to  about  a  quar-  penaes  of  navigation,  for  about  one  tiiir- 
ter  as  much.  The  value  of  vrines  export-  teenth  part  in  value  is  carried  on  in  for- 
ed  waa  about  $333^00  ;  that  of  teas  eign  bottoms,  the  imports  in  which  were 
about  twice  as  much ;  and  that  of  coffee  about  $6,500,000.  If  the  whole  trade 
and  cocoa  $1,500,000,  and  of  sugar  near-  were  carried  on  by  foreign  shipping,  and 
ly  $1,000,000.  These  are  ihe  most  im-  the  whole  were  a  barter  trade,  witliout 
portant  articles  of  foreign  export.  The  credits,  as  the  trade  between  any  two  na- 
other  exports  of  foreign  articles  previously  tions,  or  any  number  of  nations,  must,  in 
imported  amounted,  during  the  same  year,  effect,  be,  in  the  long  run,  Ihe  value  of  ex- 
to  about  $8,000,000  in  the  whole ;  but  it  ports  and  imports,  estimated  at  the  prices 
is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  them.  in  the  home  market,  after  deducting  duties 

la^tDrts.  The  imports,  for  the  same  paid  on  importation,  must  be  just  equal ; 
period,  according  to  the  custom-house  es-  for,  in  the  case  supposed,  all  the  expenses 
timates,  amounted  to  $88,589,834,  and  ex-  of  transportation  are  defrayed  by  the  for- 
ceeded  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports  eign  ship-owners.  In  proportion,  there- 
by about  $16^^50,000.  There  should,  of  fore,  as  foreign  shipping  is  employed  in 
course,  be  an  excess  of  value  of  imports,  the  trade,  the  excess  of  the  value  of  iiu- 
according  to  those  returns,  whether  then:  portsover  that  of  exports  will  be  reduced; 
value  is  estimated  at  tiie  cost  in  foreign  since,  if  a  country  employs  foreign  ship- 
ports,  or  at  the  market-price  in  the  Amer-  ping  in  its  trade,  it  must  export  an  addi- 
ican  ports ;  for  these  goods  are  the  returns  tional  value  of  merchandise  to  pay  the 
for  the  exports,  the  value  of  which  is  esti-  freights,  or  import  a  smaller  value  of  mer- 
mated  at  the  rate  of  the  maiteis  in  the  U.  chandise  in  exchange  for  the  same  ex- 
States;  and,  unless  a  greater  value  of  mer-  ports.  In  regard  to  the  various  kinds  of 
chandise  can  t>e  obtained  in  exchange.  In  goods  importeJ,  without  iiretending  to 
the  foreign  ports,  tlie  ship-owners  woitid  great  exactness,  which  is  the  less  impor- 
oblain  nothing  for  outward  freight :  and  tant  as  the  proportions  vary  considerably 
still  more  ought  the  value  of  the  imports  from  year  to  year,  it  appears  that  some  of 
in  the  American  markets,  after  deducting  the  principal  articles  have  constituted 
duties,  to  exceed  that  of  the  exports;  for  nearly  the  foUowing  proportion  of  the 
this  excess  is  the  only  fund  for  paying  the  whole  imports,  previously  to  1828;  viz. — 
two  frri^ts  and  interaat  on  tiie  capital  wool  and  woollen  fabrics,  11  per  cent.; 
employed.  This  excess,  for  the  year  in  cotton  stuife,  13 ;  silks,  10 ;  hemp  and  flax, 
question,  was  about  S3  per  cent.,  which  and  manufactures  of  them,  5 ;  iron  and 
cannot,  however,  be  conadered  veiy  exact,  steel,  and  nlanufactures  of  them,  5 ;  spir- 
but  is  probably  below  the  actual  rate,  its,  IJ  ;  molasses,  2j ;  teas,  4 ;  cofiee,  3j ; 
That  it  must  be  a  lai^e  amount,  in  order  sugar,  5i  ;  and  indfeo,  IJ  jjer  cent, 
to  save  the  merchants  from  loss,  is  evi-  Theprincipal  trade,  both  import  and  ex- 
dent;  for  the  registered  tonnage,  which  port,  is  witii  Great  Brit^  and  its  dependen 
is  mostly  employed  in  foreign  trade,  is  cies,  whence,  in  1898,  the  imports  were 
about  750,000  tons,  so  that  an  excess  of  forty-two  ninety-axths  of  the  whole  im- 
$16,000,000  ill  the  value  of  imports  over  poriation.  But  to  state,  even  in  a  general 
that  of  exports,  supposing  an  exchange  of  manner,  the  species  of  merchandise  of 
onefortheotlier,wouldgiveon!yabout$21  wWch  the  commerce  to  and  from  each 
pertonperannumfortheshippingemploy-  country  principally  consists,  would  extend 
ed — an  amount  scarcely  sufficient  to  defiuy  this  part  of  the  present  article  to  too  great 
the  expenses  of  the  navigation,  including    a  length.    Before  clo^ng  it,  however,  we 
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should  not  omit  to  remark,  that  the  do-  with  the  TJ.  States,  (q.  v.)    The  trade 

mestic  trade  of  (he  country  is  more  eMen-  which  they  have  with  the  Indion  tribes, 

eive  and  more  important  than  the  foreign,  consists  merely  of  burier. — Nova  Scotia 

That  it  is  more  extensive,  appears  from  and  New   Brunswick   have    nearly    the 

tlie   returns   of  the    shipping,   a   greater  same  exports.     In  Hallburton'a  Nova  Sco- 

quanlity  of  tonnage  being  employed  in  the  tia,  vol.  i,  p.  933,  is  an  interesting  lable  of 

coasting  Irade  and  fisheries  than  in  the  the  prices  of  different  articles,  estimated 

foreifpi  commerce  ;  and  as  these  vessels  in  spring  beaver,  as  settled  by  government 

makb  from  3  to  10,  13  or  20  passages  in  a  in  1761.     The  trade  of  Nova  Seotia  has 

year,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  lately  again   increased,  particularly  wilh 

ports    between    wliich    they    trade,    the  the  West  Indies.    (See  the  statistical  table 

amount  of  commercial  exchanges  along  in  Th.  C.  HaUburton's  ISstm:  and  Satis. 

the  coatil,  and  up  the  rivers  to  the  heod  of  Account  of  JVbwa  Scotia,  2  vols.,  Hahiax, 

eloop  navigation,  without  including  the  1839.) 

trade  between  the  coast  and  the  interior,  Mexico.    The  commerce  of  Mexico  is, 

must   greatly  exceed   the    foreign   com-  at  present,  checked  by  natural  and  polit- 

merce.  ical  causes.    The  want  of  river  commu- 
nication is  a  great  impediment  to  its  in- 

, .       ,                     ,  tenial  commerce.    Roads  lead  from  the 

>  the  U.  States,  during  the  year  end-  ^^ateaax  to  the  seaports,  but  they  are  very 

lug    Septeml>er  fW,   1829,  amounted   to  imperfect,  and  beasts  of  burden,  tlierefore, 

$74,4d3|527,ofwhichaniount$69,335,553  are  prefeired  to  carriages,  which  would 

were  imported  in  American  vessels,  and  not  be  able  to  make  their  way,    A  much 

$5,166,975  in  foreign  vessels ;  that  the  ex-  easier  eommunication  between  the  Mesi- 

ports,  duriiia  the  same  year,   amount-  can  Atlantic  seaports  and  tliose  on  the 

ed  to  $72,358,671,  ol"  which  $55,700,103  coast  of  the  Pacific,  would  be  effected  in 

were  of  domestic  produ^  and  $1G  0^478  ase  of  the  execution  of  the  great  canal 

of  foreign    produce                 f  d      es  a  ross  the   isdimus  of  Tehuanlepec,   so 

articles,   $4^974,554    w  r"        ported     n  m        spoken  of    The  principal  olriects  of 

American  vessels, and  $8 72o 639  u    f  exp  rt  aiw  goldandsilver,eitberinbuUion, 

J n  vessels;  and  of   h      ore  gn  articles,  om  d,orworkedupinvariousways;coch- 

5,114,887  were  expo  ed    n  Am     can  al  sugar,  flour,  indigo,  salt  meat,  dried 

vesselft,  and  $1,543,5^1  m         gn    ease  s  v  getables,  tanned  hides,  sarsaparilla,  va- 

that  872,946  tons  of  A      n  an  s  upp  ng  n  Ua,  jalap,  soap,  Campeachy  wood,  and 

entered,  and  944,799  cleared,  from   the  pimento  of  Tabasco.    Among  the  articles 

ports  of  the  U.  States ;  and  that  130,743  imported  are  woollen  cloths,  silks  of  Ly- 

tons  of  foreign    shipping   entered,    and  ons,  linen  from  Germany,  white  and  print- 

133,006  cleared,  during  the  same  period,  ed   calicoes  from.  France,  England   and 

(See   the   valuable   Staiialital   Times,  by  the  U.  States,  paper,  china,  s[>irita,  cacao, 

Watterston  and  Van  Zandt,  Washington,  quicksilver,  iron,  steel,  wme,  wax,  jewel- 

182.9.)  ly,  watches  and  clocks,  and  all  kinds  of 

The  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  ornaments.    In  1826, 1267  vessels  entered 

Brunswick.     The  trade  of  the  twoCana-  the  ports  of  the  republic.    The  chief  port 

das  vras  long  confined  to  the  bare  produce  of  Mexico  is  Veia  Cruz.     Mexico,  the 

of  the  fisheries  and  the  ftir  trade.    But,  in  eapital,is  a  commercial  place,  as  we  niiglit 

consequence  of  (he  improvement  of  the  easily  suppose  to  be  the  case  in  a  coun- 

Britjsh  colonial  system,  and  of  the  emiMLr-  try    in  which  very  litUe  is    manu&c- 

go  which  was  imposed  on  the  American  tured,  and  which  is  so  fertile.    A  part  of 

trade  during  the  last  war  of  the  U.  States  the  commerce  of  the  U.  States  with  Mex- 

'  nth  Great  Itritnin,  it  has  much  increased,  ico  is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans, 

its  exports  are  wheat,  flour,  corn,  biscuit,  which  eo  from  the  state  of  Missouri  to 

fish,  oak  and  pine  timber,  staves,  mtwts,  Santa  Fi,  in  Texas.    The  smuggling  trade 

lumber,  Canachon   balsam,   spruce  beer,  in  Mexico  is  very  great.     The  wiief  com- 

pot  and  pearl  ashes,  cast-iron,  furs  and  mercial  cities  of  Mexico  are  Acapulco 

skins,  coatoreum,  ginseng,  &c.     The  im-  and  Vera  Cruz.     Acapiilco,  or  Los  Reyes 

ports  are  wine,  mm,  su^,  molasses;  cof-  carries  on  a  con^derable  trade  with  the 

fee,  tobacco,  salt,  coal  and  British  manu-  Philippines,  and  the  coasts  of  Cluito  and 

factures.     Since  1825,  the  trade  of  Cana-  Peru.     To  Manilla  a  galleon  used  to  be 

da  has  increased  rapidly.    (See  Canada.)  sent  from  this  port  every  year,  fi^ighted 

The  trade  is  mostly  with  the  British  West  with   silver,  cochineal,  cacao,  sweet  oil, 

India  colonies  Mid  with  the  modier  coun-  Spanish  wool  and  European  toys.     This 

siy.     They  do  some   business,  however,  brought  back  muslbs,  printed  linen  silks. 
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ies,  spices  and  pre-  The  chief  commercial  cities  of  South 
Gualimala  is  celebrated  for  America  are  Bio  Jajieiro,  Buenoa  Ayres, 
its  indigo,  whicii  is  noted  for  its  tiardiiess,  Lima,  Curthagena,  Caracas,  Polosi  and 
lustra  and  weight.  Bahia.  Buenoa  Ayrea  was  in  possession 
South  America.  South.  America  has  of  the  transit  trade  of  all  the  Spanish  pos- 
many  articles  of  trade.  The  mineral  treas-  sesaons  in  America,  and,  before  the  be- 
urea  of  the  country  are  boundless.  In  ginning  of  the  revolution,  was  tiic  mart  of 
the  16th  century,  gold  and  alver  existed  the  trade  of  the  mother  country  and  ilB 
in  such  profusion,  that,  for  25  years,  colonies.  The  principal' source  of  gain 
$13,000,000  are  said  to  have  been  annu-  for  Caracas  is  the  cacao  plant,  as  it  sup- 
ally  exported  to  Spain  from  Peru  alone,  plies  nearly  two  tliirds  of  the  European 
exclusive  of  what  was  sent  in  bars.  These  demand.  The  hides  and  skins  which  it 
preciousmetalsare found throughoutPcru,  exports  are  superior  to  those  of  Buenos 
Chile,  and  the  upper  section  ofTucumaii,  Ayres ;  and  the  rich  ore  from  Ihe  copper 
especiallyin  the  Cordilleras;  but,  in  addition  mines  of  Aroa  is  superior  to  the  Swedish, 
to  gold  and  silver,  this  immeasurable  chain  or  to  that  of  Coquimbo,  m  Chile.  The 
of  mountains  affords  copper,  lead,  iron  and  internal  trade  of  South  America,  especially 
platina.  Tho  ricliest  mines  of  South  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Peru,  is  veiy 
America  are  those  of  the  province  Las  considerable.  That  with  the  Indian  tribes 
Charcas,in thelerritotyoftheformerTice-  is  chiefly  in  the  way  of  barter;  axes, 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  There  are,  in  knives,  scissors,  swords,  necklaces,  mir- 
that  district,  30  gold  mines,  37  silver  mines,  rors,  and  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
7  copper,  1  tin,  and  7  lead  mines.  The  being  exchanged  for  the  productions  of 
richest  of  these  mines  »re  those  of  Potosi,  the  counti?,  especially  the  celebrated  Par- 
which  are  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  aguay  tea,  and  some  tine  fiirs. 
La  Plata.  Acosta's  account,  that,  during  BrasH  has  three  great  commercial  cities 
40  years  chat  the  mines  had  been  wrought,  — Rib  Janeiro,  Baliia,  or  St.  Salvador,  and 
they  had  yielded  $12,000,000,000,  is  much  Pemambnco,  The  exporta  are,  chiefly, 
exaggerated.  But  we  gather  ftom  official  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  cofiee,  rice,  tobacco, 
reports,  that,  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  tallow,  mahogany,  Peruvian  bark,  ipecac- 
of  America  till  1538,  the  fifth  part,  accru-  uanha,  hides,  gold,  cacao,  vanilla,  the 
uig  to  the  king,  of  all  the  silver  obtdried  diamond,  the  topaz,  chrysohte,  amethyst, 
from  the  mines  of  Potosi,  and  registered,  and  oilier  precious  atones,  and  a  great 
amounted  to  $395,619,000,  so  that,  when  variety  of  dye-etufls,  balsams  and  gums, 
39  years  had  ela^d  from  the  discovery  dried  tieef,  and  India-rubber  shoes.  The 
of  America,  $51^55,043  were  obtained  greater  part  of  the  Brazilian  trade  is  in  the 
annually,  exclusive  of  tlie  considerable  hands  of  the  English.  The  imports  are 
quantities  which  undoubtedly  were  con-  iron,  steel,  copper  utensils,  salt,  woollen 
veyed  from  thecountrysecretly,and  vrith-  cloths,  linen,  cahcoes,  hat^  shoes  of  all 
out  the  payment  of  duties,  and  of  that  kinds,  china,  glass-ware,  trinkets,  books, 
which  was  used  for  making  silver  vessels,  ^per,  watches,  clocks,  and  particularly 
images  and  omamenis  forSie  monasteries  East  India  goods,  such  as  are  not  r^sed 
and  churches,  which  must  have  amounted  in  Brazil.  Portuaal  sends  to  Brazil  wine, 
to  an  immense  sum,  since  all  the  religious  oil,  spirits,  hats ;  the  U.  States,  flour,  tur- 
establishments  in  the  country,  and  espe-  penime  and  ftimiture.  Naval  munitions, 
dally  in  the  city  of  Potosi,  were  very  rich  swlors'  clothes  and  amis  are  hkevriee 
in  silver  vessels.    But,  whether  owing  to  miported. 

the  exhaustion  of  the  mines  themselv^  or  Cotonibia,  consisting  of  Venezuela  and 

thefaultymanagementofthem,the  profits  New  Grenada,  says  Alex.  Humboldt,  has 

have   Knee  diminished.     The  other  ex-  received  from  nature  a  greater  and  richer 

ports  from  South  America,  although  the  variety  of  vegetable  products,  suited  for 

Bjfiauish  and  Portuguese    directed   their  commerce,  than    any  other  country  of 

chief  attention  to  the  obtauiing  of  metals,  Spanisli  America ;  yet  its  commerce  has 

are  yeiy  conaderable.    The  following  are  been  declining  every  year  since  its  sepa- 

Jie  principal;  cochineal,  indigo,  cacao,  ration  from  Spain.   In  Colombia,  Peruvian 

the  Peruvian  bark,  hides,  ox  horns,  tal-  barfc  is  found  of  the  best  quality  and  in 

low,  wax,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,   to-  the  greatest  quantity.    Coffee,  indigo,  su- 

bacco,  sugar,  coffee,  ginger,  pimento,  jalap,  gar,  cotton,  cacao,  ipecacuanha,  the  to- 

sarsaparilta,  ipecacuWia,  guaiacum,  drag-  bacco  of  Varinas,  hides  and  dried  meat, 

on's  blood,  and  various  other  medicinal  pearls,  gold  and  platina,  &c.,  are  obtained 

gums,  dye-wood,  ebony,  mahogany,  eme-  in  this  highly  favored  coimtry.     Its  im- 

nlds,  various  kinds  of  balsams,  &c.  ]iorts  embrace  all  kinds  of  manufactured 
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goods,  oil,  Boap,  ropes,  paper,  in  fiict  al-  States,  bread-atuffs,  and  manuikctures  of 
most  erery  thing  which  is  warned  by  the  various  sorts  ;  from  Europe,  manufac- 
indoleiit  mhabitants,  and  made  by  the  tured  goods,  particularly  silks,  fine  cloth, 
hands  of  men ;  for  ^e  people  themselves  lace,  fine  lioen,  and  other  articles  of  lus- 
manuiacture  hardly  any  thing.  Humboldt  ury  and  show ;  from  the  Philippine  isl- 
has  estimated  the  exports  of  Colombia  at  ands,  mushns,  tea,  and  other  East  India 
$9,OOO,O00,and  its  impons  at  $11,300,000.  goods;  from  Guatiinala,  indigo  ;  from 
Iff.  Mollien  estimates  tlie  former  at  Chile,  wheat  and  copper;  and  from  Bu- 
$8,000,000,  and  the  latter  at  |10,000,000.  enos  Ayres,  mules  and  Paraguay  tea.  Cal- 
The  state  of  this  country,  at  the  present  lao  is  the  port  of  Lima, 
moment,  prevents  the  possibility  of  ob-  The  commerce  of  Central  .Smerica,  or 
tainingaccurate  information  on  this  sub-  Guatimala,  is  increasing  in  activity.  Co- 
jecl.  The  ports  of  La  Guayra  (harbor  of  lonial  commodities,  chiefly  sugar,  coffee, 
Caracas),  SXo  del  Hacha,  St  Martha,  Car-  cacao,  cotton,  indigo,  cochineal,  ebony  and 
thagena,  Chagres,  Porto  Cabello,  Pana-  logwood  (from  the  bay  of  Honduras),  are 
ma  and  Guayaquil  are  the  most  frequent-  the  principal  exports  sent  to  Europe  and 
ed  by  strangers.  The  English,  from  Ja-  some  of  the  V.  States.  The  imports  are 
maica,  tlie  Americans  and  French,  are  the  linen,  from  Cfermany  and  France ;  wool- 
nations  who  trade  principally  with  the  len  cloths,  silks  and  wines,  from  France; 
Colombians  in  the  Atlantic  ports ;  the  English  and  French  calicoes ;  flour,  and  . 
Peruvian  vessels  carry  on  the  coasting  some  manufactured  goods,  from  the  U, 
trade  on  the  Pacific.  States.  This  country  is  well  adapted 
Buenos  ^jtm,  like  all  the  other  South  for  commerce,  on  account  of  its  fine  har- 
American  states,  is  in  an  unsettled  bors  and  several  navigable  rivers,  A  ca- 
condition.  The  chief  exports  of  this  nal  across  the  isthmus  would  be  of  vast 
country  are  horse  and  ox  hides:  in  fact,  benefit  to  this  country ;  in  fact,the  exccu- 
Buenos  Ayres  may  be  called,  by  way  of  tion  of  such  a  canal  would  bear  a  similar- 


intry  of  cattie.    Its  ir 


pons  include  all  the  manuBictured  artides    have  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 


which  the  inhabitants  make  use  ofl    £ng- 


cloth,  cutlery,  hardware,  fljmiture, 
diery,  hats,  porter  and   cheese ;    the  U. 


lie,  leather,  gunpowder,  provisions; 


le  of  those  great  inventions,  which 


The  Engliali,  Dutch  and  French  po&- 


laud   sends   thither  woollen   and   cotton    sessions  in  South  America  are  Demerara, 


Berbice,    Eaaequjbo,    Surinam   and   Cay- 
From  Cayeime  are  exported  cloves. 


Slates,  lumlier,    cod-fish,   mackerel  and    Cayenne  pepper,  annotia,  sugar,   cotton, 


coffee  and  cacao ;   from   Berbice,   rum, 


from  Brazil  are  sent  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  cotton,  cacao,  &c. ;  fi'om  Demerara, 
rum;   steel  and  iron  ftam  the  north  of  Surinam  and  Essequibo,  sugar,  rum,  cot- 
Europe  ;  and  Fiance  sends  her  manu&c-  ton,  coffee  and  molasses, 
tures.    The  exports  and  imports  are  esti-  WbstIndies.   The  chief  islands  which 
mated  at  $9,000,000.  constitute  the  West  Indies  are  Cuba,  St. 

The  commerce  of  CSife  is,  at  present,  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 

in  a  low  condition.     Its  rich  mines  are  Dominica,  St.  Christopher,  or  St.  Kit^s, 

poorly  managed,  and  the  political  slate  of  Cura9ao  and   Guadaloupe.      They  have 

the  country  prevents  its  commerce  from  all  very  neariy  the  same  productions,  viz. 

acquiring  that   activity  which  it  might  sugar,coffee,wax,ginger  and  otiierspices, 

easily  attain  by  the  export  of  the  precious  masrich,  aloes,  vanilla,   quassia,   manioc, 

metals  of  the  country  to  the  East  Indies,  maize,  cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  mo- 

to  give  in  return  for  sugar  and  cotton,  lasses,  mahogany,  long  peppers^  Kgnum- 

It  could  also  provide  Peru  with  sak  meat,  viife,   Campeachy  wood,    yeUow    wood, 

and   take   in   return    coffee,  sugar,   &c,  gums,  tortoise-shell,   rum,  pimento,  &c. 

Caldcleugh  estimates  the  English  impor-  Before  St.  Domingo  or  Hayti  became  an 

tations  into  Valpartuio,  m  1822,  at  4,071,250  independent  government  of  blacks,  it  was 

frames,  and  Lowe  al  47,248,625  fi-ancs,  for  the  depot  of  the  goods  brought  from  Ha- 

the  same  year.    Tlie  U.  Stales  send  thiih-  vaniia.  Vera  Cruz,  Guatimala,  Carthagena 

er  flour.  and  Venezuela ;  but,  since  that  event,  Ja- 

Pera  trades  with  the  U.  States, 'with  maica  has  been  the  magazine  of  all  goods 

Europe,  the  Philippine  islands,  Guatimala  from  Ihe  gulf  of  Mexico.    Trinidad  m  tlie 

and  Chile,  and,  by  land,  with  Buenos  Ayres.  weat  seat  of  the  contraband  trade  witl» 

Its  exnorts  are   chiefly  gold  and  sUver,  Cuinana,  Barcelona,  Margarita  and  Gui- 

wine,  brandy,  sugar,  pimento,   Peruvian  ana.    The  imports  are  manufactures  of 

bark,  salt,  vicuna  wool  and  coarse  wool-  all  kinds,  wine,  flour,  and,  formerly,  slaves, 

lens.    It  receives,  in  return,  from  the  U.  who  are  still  smu^led  into  many  of  iho 
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islands.  The  West  LodieB  fonn  one  great  were  appointed  in  all  the  great 
source  of  liie  commerce  of  the  world ;  clal  cities  of  EmDpe ;  and,  in  the  couise  oi 
and  we  must  refer  the  reader,  for  more  time,  they  really  became  tribunals  of  jus- 
particular  iufarraation,  to  the  articles  on  tice,  and  were,  in  part  at  least,  adminia- 
the  different  islandB.  lered  by  men  of  legal  learning  and  expc- 
A  new  path  has  been  laid  open  to  the  rience.  Pope  Paul  III  confinned  the 
commerce  of  the  world  by  the  British,  commercial  consuls  in  Rome.  Francis  II, 
in  the  Southern  ocean,  where,  of  late,  the  in  1560,  granted  to  the  Parisian  merchanIB 
Sandwich,  the  Friendly  and  the  Society  particular  arbitere  for  the  adjustment  of 
IslaidB  have  been  taken  within  tlie  circle  commercial  disputes,  and  in  1563  was 
of  European  and  American  intercourse ;  established  tlie  Parisian  cotut  of  coin- 
ami  in  Australia  and  Van  Dieinen's  land,  merce,  consisting  of  a  judge  and  four  con- 
a  great  market  has  been  established  for  suls.  The  same  thing  soon  followed  in 
the  exchange  of  British  manufiicliures  for  all  the  important  commercial  towns  of 
the  productions  ofnature;  while  tlie  North  France.  In  London,  Henry  VII  appoint- 
Americans  have  attempted  to  found  com-  ed  particular  commercial  judges.  The 
mercial  seiemeuts  on  the  Washington  president  of  tlte  commercial  tribunal  tor 
(Nukahiva)  and  other  islands  of  the  Fu-  the  Hanse  towns,  established  in  1447,  bore 
cific  (See  Moreau  de  Jonncs  Dti  Conv-  the  name  of  afcfcrmon.  At  Nurembej^,  m 
merce  extkieur  da  XlXate  Siiele,  3  vols,  1621,  a  ^mikr  tribunal  was  instituted  un- 
Paris,  1896.)  In  18^,  the  imports  from  der  the  name  of  in^tctora  of  the  jiwirfteb 
New  Holland  and  die  South  see  islands,  {■mmHimrstehei').  There  was  one,  also,  in 
into  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  £83,553,  Botzen,  in  1630.  The  diets  of  the  empire 
and  the  exports  to  £267,539.  even  called  ujwn  the  German  princes  and 
CoMMERCiAi.  Courts  are  tribunals  dis-  commercial  cities  to  follow  this  example, 
tinct  from  the  ordinary  eivii  courts,  and  as  Ihe  decrees  of  the  empire  of  1654  and 
are  established  in  commercial  towns,  or  1668,  and  the  decree  of  the  imperial  com- 
within  certain  districts,  to  settle  disputes  mission  of  Oct.  10,  1668,  show.  In  many 
with  regard  to  rights  and  obligations  be-  of  these  cities,  as  in  Frankfort  on  the 
tween  persons  engaged  in  trade,  with  the  Mune,  and  in  Leipsic,  they  were  not  so 
aswstance  of  experienced  merciionts,  by  a  much  independent  authorities  as  delegates 
brief  process,  according  to  equitable  prin-  from  the  city  councils.  When  conimer- 
ciples.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  com-  cial  courts  take  cognizance  particularly  or 
mercia!  nations  of  antiquity  had  any  com-  solely  of  disputes  relating  to  maritime  af- 
mercial  tribunals  of  this  sort.  The  general  fairs,  they  are  called  cmoU  of  admra^, 
introduction  of  them  began  in  tlie  middle  Such  a  court  was  erected  in  Uambui^  in 
ages.  The  first  of  these  tribunals  was  1623.  Among  the  tribunals  more  recently 
probably  that  esfablished  at  Pisa,  in  the  established  are  the  French,  formed  in 
11th  century,  and  the  basis  of  its  decisions  1808,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
was  the  code  of  maritime  laws  of  Pisa,  Code  de  Commeret ;  and  the  new  Hant- 
Lonfirraed  by  pope  Gregory  VH,  in  1075,  bui^  commercial  court,  of  the  same  kind, 
from  which  tlie  Consolato  dd  Mare  may  whicli  dates  from  the  time  when  Hain- 
liave  been,  in  part,  borrowed.  At  first,  the  biii^  was  the  chief  city  of  a  French  de- 
iMimmercial  tribunals  were  not  so  much  partment ;  this  was,  in  1816,  retained  with 
courts  established  by  government  as  niW-  some  modifications.  Their  internal  regu- 
tera  of  disputes,  freely  chosen  by  the  mer-  lations  commonly  require  that  a  part  of 
chnnta,andeonfimied  bytliegovernments.  the  members,  or,  at  feast,  the  presidents, 
This  is  evident  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  should  be  lawyers:  the  rest  are,  for  the 
Comolato  rfrf  Mare,  which  runs  tlius  r —  most  part,  experienced  merchants,  who 
"The  good  seimien,  ship-owners,  and  sea-  are  better  adapted  than  regular  Judges  to 
fiuing  people  generally,  are  accustomed  to  give  counsel  on  commercial  aifiiiis,  witli 
assemble  on  Chrisunas  evening  of  every  which  they  are  more  acquainted,  and 
year,  either  all  or  tlie  greater  part  of  tliem,  which,  very  often,  are  not  to  be  reduced 
at  a  place  of  their  appointment,  and  when  to  simple  principles  of  law,  but  are  to  be 
nearly  all  are  convened,  they  appoint,  not  decided  according  to  cominercial  practice. 
Iiy  lot,  but  by  vote,  two  worthy  men,  ex-  Their  jurisdiction  commonly  ejcleuds  ovei 
))erienced  in  all  maritime  afiaira,  for  tlieir  all  commercial  disputes,  whether  oecur- 
consuls,  and  another,  of  the  same  ocj^upa-  ring  during  the  ftirs,  or  at  otljer  times, 
tion,  as  judge  of  appeal.  To  bim  are  matters  of  excbauKe,  insurance,  freight, 
niade  all  appeals  finm  the  sentence  of  the  bottomry,  average,  &c.,  and,  further,  over 
(Minsuls."  Under  the  name  of  comiaercud  bankrupts,  the  hiring  of  shops  and 
fmwtib,  such  ooinmittees  of  arbitration  stores,  clerks  and  apprentices,  the  debts 
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of  th{«e  who  receire  goods  fl'om  mer-  of  the  commercial  Iribunal  are  to  be  found 

chanls  upon  credit ;  and  all  natives  and  under  [he  23tli  title  of  the  2d  book  of  the 

foreigners  who  traffic  in  tlie  place,  and  are  dvil  Code,  and  are  very  similar  to  those 

found  there,  all  ship-ownera,  contractors  of  the  Conaolaio  dd  Mare.     From  the  sen- 

for  transporunif  goods,   brokers,   factors,  tence  of  these  tribunals  appeal  b  made  to 

&c.,  are  obliged  to  submit  to  their  decis-  Oie  court  of  appeal  within  whose  jurisdic- 

ions.     They  do  aa  much  as  possible  by  tion  they  happen  to  be.    (See  Ctanmerdal 

ami  investigation ;   and  the  intention  of  Iiaut.) 

their  institution  is,  that  they  shall  avoid  Commercial  Liw  (or  the  late  mer- 

tlie  long   and    formal   process  of  other  chant)  is  that  which  relates  to  trade,  nav- 

courts.    But  when  the  difficulty  and  con-  igation,  maritime  contracts,  such  as  those 

fiifion  of  the  matters  in  dispute  occaaon  of  insurance,  bottomry,   bills  of  laduig, 

the  necessity  of  an  investigation  in  wri-  charter-parties,  seamen's  ivages,   generS 

ting,  recourse  is  had  thereto.     The  greater  average,  and  also  to  bills  of  exchange,  bills 

despatch  of  these  courts  coneials  princi-  of  credit,  factors  and  agents.    JjOi'd  Mans- 

palfy  in  this — that  the  defendant  is  orally  held  describes  it  as  a  branch  of  the  public 

summoned,  once,  or  several  times,  to  ap-  law,  and  applied  to  its  universal  adoption 

pear  before  them,  at  an  early  day,  and,  if  the  language  of  Cicero   respecting  the 

he  twice  fails  to  come,  is  brought  by  force ;  great  ptmciples  of  morals  and  eiemal  jus- 

Clie  coniplainl  is  then  made  orally,  both  tice — nee  att  alia  lex  RontiB,  alia  Mieim. 

parties  are  beani,  and  sentence  is  given.  The  body  of  rules  constituting  lliis  law 

if  possible,  immediately  after.    But,  as  this  is  substantially  the  same  in  the  U.  States 

can  seldom  be  done,  and  most  cases  re-  and  Europe,  the  rules,  treatises  and  de- 

Juire  reference  to  written  documents,  a  cisions  of  one  country  and  one  age  being, 
ay  not  &r  distant  is  appointed  for  the  in  general,  applicable  to  the  qu^tions  aris- 
answer  to  the  complaint,  and  for  the  evi-  ing  in  any  other.  The  reason  is  obvious 
dence  on  both  ades,  and  the  time  is  sel-  why  this  law  should  be  common  to  differ- 
dom  or  never  prolonged.  The  remedies  ent  nations,  for  it  regulates  those  contracts 
against  a  sentence  {such  as  revision,  resti-  and  transactions  in  which  they  come  in 
tution,  &c. ;  see  flomtwj*'  Code  iff  Commer-  contact,  being  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  be- 
eiai  ProcEdare  of  Dec  15,  1815)  must  be  tween  their  hostile  interests,  instimtions, 
souD^t  from  the  same  judges,  end  are  not  customs  and  prejudices.  National  law 
eosily  obtained.  Appeals  are  only  allowed  which  regulates  the  conduct  of  differeul 
in  very  important  cases,  and  upon  the  de-  nations  tovrards  each  otber,is  disiinguisb- 
posit  of  0.  lai^  sum  as  a  pledge  Ibat  the  ed  from  maritime  law,  by  which  private 
final  decision  diall  be  obeyed  without  de-  contracts  between  individuals  are  regu- 
lay.  The  principal  features  of  tiiis  pro-  tated.  The  first  collection  of  marine  laws 
cesis  ore  found  in  the  Consolato  del  Mare  was  lliat  of  Rhodes,  of  which  some  ftag- 
(see  chapters  8 — 31),  and  form  the  basis  ments  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Digest 
of  most  commercial  codes.  According  to  of  Justinian,  in  the  tide  De  Lege  SkoSa 
the  French  code,  each  tribunal  consists  of  de  Jacta ;  the  collection  under  the  tide 
a  president,  several  judges  (not  more  than  of  Rhodiait  Lau>s,  published  at  Basle  in 
8,and  not  leasthana,  in  number), togetlier  1561,  and  at  Frankfort  in  1596,  being  gen- 
with  sevend  persons,  who,  in  case  of  a  erally  considered  as  spurious.  This  title 
pressure  of  business,  become  assistant  and  that  i>e  A*auiico  i^wre  recognise  the 
judges  (vice-judges — aiqipiAww),  a  clerk  of  first  broad  principles  on  the  subjects  of 
the  court  (ffTfJSerj,  and  several  inferior  offi-  jettison  otid  maritime  law.  The  law  de 
cers  (ftiiwst«"«).  (Code  de  Commerce,  livre  2,  exercitona  aelione,  in  the  Digest,  also  trans- 
tit.  1,^  615 — Hi.)  The  members  of  a  com-  mits  to  us  their  principles  as  to  the  liatnlity 
mercialtribunalarechosen&omamongthe  of  the  owners  for  the  acts  and  contracts 
most  res[>eciable  merchants.  Every  mer-  of  the  master  of  a  vessel.  The  remaining 
chant  30  years  of  age,  who  has  done  busi-  rules  and  prindpira  by  which  the  com- 
ness  in  an  honorable  manner  for  5  years,  merciat  transactions  of  the  ancients,  in  the 
can  be  ap])ointed  judge  or  assistant  judge.  Mediterranean,  were  governed,  have,  for 
The  president  must  he  40  years  old,  and  the  most  part,  passed  into  oblivion.  The 
have  already  exercised  the  office  of  judge,  reason  of  so  small  a  space  being  assigned 
The  election  is  tnade  by  secret  ballot,  to  this  branch  of  jurisprudence,  in  the  Ro- 
The  members  elect  take  an  oath  before  man  laws,  may  be  the  low  eMimation  iii 
entering  upon  their  oflice,  which  they  which  trade  was  held  by  the  Romans, 
hold  for  2  years ;  they  receive  no  salary,  who  prohibited  men  of  birth  and  rtmK 
Wid  cannot  be  reelected  until  a  year  after  from  en«^ing  in  commerce,  of  which  tno 
the  expiration  of  their  term.    The  rules  code  (4. 63. 3)  speaks  contemptuously;  a^iJ 
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Cicero  saya  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  same  enne.     But  Selden,  Coke  and  Blackfilone 

people  sliould  be  both  the  porters  and  the  assert  that  it  ie  an  English  work,  published 

masters  of  the  world.     The  Greeks,  beiiig  by  Richard  I,  in  his  cliaracter  of  king 

the  merchants  and  navigators  of  the  an-  ofEngland.     Themaritimecodesof  Wis- 

clents,  adopted  the  Rhodiaii   laws,  with  buy  and  the   Hanse  towns  are  also   of 

modifications.    The  Athenian  law,  on  tlie  historical  celebrity,  and  constitute  a  part 

Bubject  of  maritime  loans,  is  stated  par-  of  the  legal  antiquities  of  this  branch  of 

ticiilarly  in  Boeckh's  Economy  of  Athens,  jurisprudence.    These  were  the  principal 

b.  1,  sec.  'iS,  tram  which  it  appears  that  inariae  codes  down  to  1673,  the  dale  of 

(he  rules  on  this  subject  were  vezy  defi-  theFrenchordinanceof  commerce, wiiidi 

nilely  settled.    The  laws  of  trade  natural-  treated  largely  of  bills  of  exchange,  and 

Jy  followed  the  trade  which  they  were  negotiable  paper.    In  1681  was  published, 

designed   to  regulate.      Accordingly,  we  also,  the  French  Ordinance  of  Mariue,  one 

find  them  first  revived  in  the  middle  ages,  of  the  most  glorious  monuments  of  the 

on  the  shores  of  the  same  sea,  in  one  of  reign  of  Louis  XIV.     It  was  framed  un- 

the  islands  of  which  they  had  their  origin;  der  the  influence  of  Colbert,  and  merits 

a  collection  of  tliem  bcin^  made  at  Amal-  all  its  celebrity,  being  compreliensive,  and 

fi,  a  city  within  the  limits  of  the  pres-  including  provisions,  not  only  on  many  of 

ent  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  time  of  the  subjects  of  commercial  law,  as  we 

the  first  crusade,  towards  tlie  close  of  the  have  defined  its  limits,  but,  also,  very  am- 

11th  century,  called  the  Anaffifam  ThUe,  pie  regulations  on  the  subject  of  prizes, 

theaulhorityof  which  was  acknowledged  These  ordii\ances  are  the  foundation  of 

throughout  Italy.    The  origin  of  the  com-  the  present  system  of  marine  law  in  Eu- 

pilation  of  sea  laws,  which  passes  under  rope  and  tiie  U.  States.    Valin's  commen- 

the  title  of  Consdalo  del  Mare,  tiiough  in-  laiy  upon  the  Ordinance  of  the  Marine, 

volved  in  some  obscurity,  is  most  gener-  published  in  1760,  is  a  profound,  original, 

ally  assipied  to  the  city  of  Barcelona,  in  comprebensive,    learned    and 


lection  also  for  Italy.   But  Casaregis,  a  pro-  ordinance  ir 

found  commercial  jurist,  who  published  years  ailerwaros  (i/e 

an  edition  of  it,  in  Italian,  at  Venice,  in  lished  his  masterly  ti 

1737,  and  M.  Boucher,  who  published  a  The  two  ordinances,  with  the  ca 

French  tnuislation  in  1808,  from  what  he  ry  of  Valin,  and  the  treatise  of  Emerigon. 

■considers  the  originaleditionof  Barcelona  made  the  commercial  law  a  science, of 

of  1494,  both  admit  the  Spanisli  claim,  which  ilie  principles  were  now  settled. 

These  laws  are  supposed  by  M.  Boucher  and  their  application  also  traced  out  into 

to  have  been  adopted  and  in  use  as  eariy  a   great  number  of  examples.      It  was 

as  the  9th  century,  and  their  authori^  was  now  in  the  power  of  jurista,  judges  and 

acknowledged  in  aJl  the  maritime  coun-  legislators  to  make  every  new  question 

tries  of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  articles  and  case  that  should  arise  onh'  a  confir- 

of  this  coDecnon  form  a  part  of  the  pres-  matton  and  extension,  in  application,  of 

ent  commercial  law  of  all  civilized  nations,  doctrines  which  had  been  estaMished  upon 

II  has  been  translated  into  German,  also,  conclusive  reasons,  and  made  parts  of  a 

biil  no  entire  English  translation  has  yet  Jiarmonious  system ;   and  all  die  coni- 

beenmade.     Itisaniil-arranged,eonfused  mercial  nations  have  adopted  the  system 

compilation;  and,  though  it  is  interesting  thus  formed.     It  constitutes  the  present 

as  a  historical  record  of  the  marine  laws  French  code,  of  commerce,  and  appears 

and  cust»in6oftliemiddleages,a  large  pro-  every  where  in  the  British,  American  and 

jKirtionof  its  provisions  do  not  apply  to  the  continental  treatises  and  decisions.    The 

modes  of  transacting  business  and  making  other  Erench  writers  of  greatest  celebrity, 

contracts  in  modem  times.    TheJugemeni  on  this  branch  of  law,  are  Pothier,  Cleirac 

(PCKAtbi  (or  Lan«  of  Oleron)  are  supposed  and  Boucher.    Mr.  Jacobsen,  a  juriscon- 

to  have  been  compiled  about  the  tims  of  aultof  Altona,haa  publishedauscfu!  work 

Richard  I ;  and  the  honor  of  this  collec-  on  the  subject  of  sea  laws.    The  earlier 

lion,  like  that  of  the  GmaoMo,  from  which  English  writers  on  commercial  law  were 

it  ii  partly  boiToived,  is  in  dispute,  being  Malynes  (a  merchant),  iWolioy  (a  !a\vyer), 

(dmmed  for  the  French  by  Valin,  Emeri-  Beawes  (a  merchant^  Postlethwaite,  nla- 

gon  and  Cleirac,  who  say  it  vras  made  h^  gens  {a  rftroociietir,  or  adjuster  of  marine 

order  of  queen  Eleanor,  duchess  of  Gui-  losses,  originally  of  Hamburg,  afterwanis 

enne,  for  the  use  of  that  province,  and  of  London)  and   Wiskett   (a  merehani). 

sdoptedbyhersonRichardl.dukeofGui-  But  the  marine  law  cnnnot  be  considered 
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B9  Uavinif  becdme  a  branch  of  the  general  the  U,  States,  and  chancellor  Kent  of  New 

science  oi'jui-ispnideDce  in  England,  until  York. 

the  time  of  l^rd  Mansfield,  who  appears  to  Commersos,  Philibert,  a  botanist,  bom 
have  had  BOtne  considerable  aciiuainlance  1737,  at  Cbatillon-les-Donibes,  was  a  doc- 
with  the  ireatise  oi  Valiu,  from  which  he  tor  of  medicine  in  Montpellier.  In  1J67, 
drew  piinciples  and  rcosoas,  and  incorpo-  at  the  command  of  the  king  of  Prance,  he 
rated  them  into  the  reliictaiic  common  accompanied  Bougainville  (q.  v.)  on  hie 
law.  By  degrees,  during  his  judicial  ca-  voyage  round  the  world.  From  the  name 
reer,  this  liranch  of  jurisprudence  gnbied  of  a  young  French  lady,  Hortense  Barre, 
popularity,  and,  from  that  time,  has  occu-  who  accompanied  him  in  a  man's  dress, 
pied  an  iinportaut  part  of  the  British  legal  he  called  a  flower,  now  well  known,  Hor- 
administration,  though  very  few  lepsla-  Uima.  During  this  voyage,  he  died  oa 
five  enacimenra  have  either  disturbed  or  tlie  Isle  de  France,  in  1773.  He  wrote, 
promoted  its  progress.  Though  the  mar-  among  other  things,  a  botanical  martyr- 
idme  law  in  that  country  continued  in  a  ology — a  biography  of  those  who  have 
very  rude  and  undigested  state,  long  after  fallen  victims  to  their  efibrls  in  the  cause 
it  was  arranged  into  an  admir^le  system  of  botany.  He  left  his  plants,  drawings 
in  France,  yet  the  assiduity  witli  which  it  and  papers  to  the  royal  cabinet  at  Paris. 
has  been  cultivated  since  its  introduction,  Coihhines.  (See  Coiainta.) 
nnd  the  splendid  talents  which  have  been  Committee.  Large  dehberadve  assena- 
brought  to  its  illustration,  have  conlribut-  blies,  with  a  great  variety  of  business  he- 
ed to  advance  it  with  a  rapid  progress,  fore  tbein,  are  unable  to  t^scuss  and  inves- 
Among  the  ornaments  of  this  branch  of  tigate,sufficiently,manysubiectaonwhich 
law,  we  ought  particularly  to  mention  they  are  obliged  to  act  Committees, 
lord  Sioweil,  judge  of  the  British  high  therefore,  are  appointed,  to  examine  and 
court  of  admiralty,  a  jurist  and  judge  un-  to  report  lo  the  assembly.  Coimnittees 
surpassed  in  comprehensiveness  of  learn-  have  a  riglit  I*  choose  their  chairman. 
tng,depth,justDesBand  clearness  of  think-  In  the  English  parliament  and  the  legis- 
ing,  cogency  of  reasoning,  richness  of  lative  bodies  in  the  United  States,  as,  in 
illustraiion  and  brilliancy  of  expression,  fiiet,  in  all  legislative  bodies  in  representa- 
The  present  chief^justice  of  tlie  court  of  live  govermnents,  there  are  select  and 
kinff's  bench,  lord  Tenterden,  has  also,  by  standmg  committees.  The  French  cliam- 
his  Teamed  and  well  arranged  treatise  on  hers  are  divided  into  Sureotw:.  The  stand- 
merchant  shipiring,  as  well  as  by  his  opin-  ing  committees  are  appointed,  in  England 
ions  from  the  bench,  contributed  very  ina-  and  the  United  States,  by  the  speaker  or 
teiially  to  the  present  advanced  stale  of  president  of  the  house,  at  the  be^ning 
British  commei'Jial  jurisprudence.  The  of  each  session.  In  the  English  parlia- 
other  princi|Mil  writers  on  this  law  are  meut,  the  standing  committees  appointed 
Millar,  Park,  Marshall,  Bayley,  Chitly,  at  every  session  are  those  of  pri^legcs  and 
Lawea,  Holt  and  Benecke.  Nor  have  the  elections,  of  religion,  of  grievances,  of 
U.  States  been  idle  speciatoiB  of  tfiis  im-  courts  of  justice,  and  of  trade,  though  only 
jirovement  in  a  branch  of  law  in  which  the  first  mentioned  acts.  In  the  congress 
their  industry  and  prosperity  are  so  deeply  of  the  U.  Slates,  the  standing  committees 
interested.  Though  uiey  have  supphed  are  very  numerous ;  some  of  the  most 
but  few  original  systematic  treatises  and  unportant  are  tliose  of  elections,  of  ways 
digests,  yet,  in  the  numerous  important  and  means,  of  commerce,  of  public  l^ids, 
and  interesting  questions  that  have  been  of  the  judiciary,  of  public  expenditures, 
brought  under  discussion  before  the  le^  of  Indian  afiajrs,  of  foreign  afiaira,  of  man- 
tribunals,  the  research,  comprehensive  ufitctures,  &c.  In  feet,  business  is  done 
views  and  logical  power  displayed  both  by  means  of  comniittees  much  more  in 
by  the  counsel  and  the  courts,  will  sup-  the  American  congress  than  in  the  Eug- 
port  a  comjHirison  with  those  ol  then  Eu  lioh  parliament.  The  French  chamber, 
ropean  contemporaries,  who  might  dfrive  on  the  request  of  five  members,  must 
very  useful  additions  tu  tlieir  own  adjudi  resohe  itself  into  a  secret  committee, 
cations,  particularly  on  the  subjects  ol  Committeeof  the  Whole.  Matteis  of  great 
merchants'  shipping  and  msurance,  from  concernment  are  usually  referred  to  a 
(lie  American  reports.  It  js  not,  periiapa,  committee  of  the  whole  house,  where 
invidious  to  distinguish,  among  tlie  most  general  principlcsare  digested  in  the  form 
eminent  of  those  who  have  contnbuted  to  of  resolutions,  which  are  debated  and 
tlie  elucidation  of  the  comnieiciul  law,  amended,  till  they  tidte  a  shape  which 
chief-jusuce  Marsliall  and  justices  Wash  meets  the  approbation  of  tlie  majority, 
ington  and  Story,  of  the  supreme  court  of  These,  being  reported,  and  confirmed  by 
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the  house,  are  then  referred  to  one  ormore  was  also  given  it.  The  prevailing  party 
«efecf  •Mmmittees,  according  as  the  suWect  acted  on  the  ground  that  France,  tlireat- 
divides  itself  into  one  or  more  bills.  The  ened  fi'om  wiihiu  and  witliout,  could  not 
ecnse  of  the  whole  assemhly  is  better  be  governed  aa  if  al  peace  (as  the  Giroud- 
taken  in  committee,  because  in  all  com-  ists  wished),  but  could  only  he  eaved  by 
mittees  every  one  epeaks  as  often  aa  he  desperate  measures,  as  in  limes  of  the 
pleases.  They  generally  acquiesce  in  the  greatest  danger.  Btit,  after  Ihe  downfaU 
chairman  named  hy  the  speaker,  hut,  like  of  the  Girondists,  June  Isl  end  2d,  1793, 
all  other  commitlees,  have  a  right  to  elect  when  the  Mountain,  on  the  reiNDm- 
their  chairman,  some  member,  by  con-  mendation  of  the  coniniinee  of  safety, 
sent,  putting  the  question.  When  the  declared  tJiat  the  population  of  France 
house  is  desirous  of  forming  itself  into  a  consisted  of  but  two  parties,  patriots  and 
committee,  the  speaker,  on  motion,  puts  enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  consigned 
the  question  whether  die  house  wiD  re-  the  latter  to  the  persecution  of  all  good 
solve  iiself  into  a  committee  of  tlie  whole,  citizens,  terror  took  the  place  of  Ihw. 
to  take  into  conaderation  such  a  matter,  Robespierre  (q.  v.)  soon  afterwards,  July 
naming  it.  No  previous  question  can  be  27, 1793,  became  a  member  of  the  com- 
puf  in  a  commitwe ;  nor  can  this  com-  mittee  of  safety,  the  members  of  which 
mitlee  adjourn,  as  othen^  may;  but,  if  their  were  appointed  monthly;  but  the  old 
business  is  unfinished  when  the  time  of  members  were,  at  this  period,  commonly 
separation  arrives,  a  motion  is  made  for  reelected.  From  this  time.the  commillee 
rising,  and  the  chairman  reports  that  the  governed  the  Mountain  party,  and,  through 
committee  of  tlie  whole  have,  according  it,  the  convention.  As  the  sole  rule  of  his 
to  order,  had  under  their  consideration  conduct,  Robespierre  declared  that  the 
such  a  matter,  and  have  made  progress  main-sjiring  of  a  popular  government  in  a 
therein,  but,  not  having  had  time  to  go  state  of  revolution  was  to  lieriurf  in  ferrtur.' 
through  the  same,  have  directed  him  to  With  him,  and  inaccordancewith  his  views, 
ask  leave  to  sit  agiun.  The  question  is  St.  Just,  Couthon,  Billaud  de  Varennes, 
then  put  whether  the  request  shall  be  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Herault  de  S^cheiles 
granted,  and,  if  so,  at  what  time  the  house  acted  in  the  committee.  Camot  (q.  v.), 
will  again  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  hkewise  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
But,  if  they  have  gone  through  the  matter  public  aafew,  confined  himself  to  tlie  di- 
referred  to  them,  the  chairman  reports,  i*ecuon  of  the  armies,  and  left  to  his  col- 
either  immediately,  or,  if  the  house  wish,  leagues  the  afliiirs  of  the  interior.  At  the 
at  a  later  period.  (See  Jefterson's  Mem-  motion  of  these  men,  the  new  constitution 
wd  of  ParUamentary  Pradice,  pp.  33,  was  suspended  for  a  time,  and  the  revolu- 
39.)  tionary  government  conferred  on  tlie  com- 
CoMMiTTEE  OF  pTTBLic  Sapett  (CoimM  mjttee  of  safety,  by  a  decree  of  the  con- 
de  Saiul  Pwftiic).  tinder  this  name,  the  vention,  of  Dec.  4, 1793.  The  committee 
Mounimn  party  or  Terrorists  (see  TWor,  now  instituted  in  all  the  communes  of  tlie 
Rtigtt  of),  in  the  national  convention  republic,  as  judges  of  the  suspected,  revo- 
{see  France),  concealed  the  dictatorial  lutionaty  committees,  composed  of  tlie 
power  which  they  had  assumed  to  over-  most  furious  zealots;  the  number  of  these 
throw  the  Girmuhsls  (q.  v.)  and  the  mod-  new  tribunals  was  as  great  as  ^,000. 
erate  party,  that  the  Mountain  par^  mi^ht  The  last  remainitig  forms  of  regular  pro- 
rule,  and  the  republic  triumph  over  its  cess  were  abolished ;  their  place  w^s 
domestic  and  foreign  enemies.  The  rev-  supplied  by  violence,  and  often  oy  avarice 
olutionury  tribunal  was  subservient  to  this  and  folly.  In  tliis  time  of  internal  revolu- 
committee,  which  vraa  at  first  composed  tions,  and  danger  from  vrithout,  it  was  not  in 
of  9,  then  of  12  members.  The  commit-  the  power  of  man  to  restrain  the  exasper- 
tee  was  established  April  6th,  1793,  in  the  ated  fiiry,  which,  probably,  alone  prevent- 
stead  of  the  comUi  ik  difense  genhvle,  ed  France  from  being  conquered.  Final- 
which  had  existed  hardly  10  days ;  and  the  ly,  Danton,  who  had  absented  himself  lot 
convention,  from  the  midst  of  which  its  a  time  from  the  committee,  en  account 
members  (among  them  Danton,  Barr^re,  of  the  influence  of  Robespierre,  declared 
Cambon)  were  i^osen,  intrusted  it  with  himself  against  tliis  system  of  bloodslied  ; 
unlimited  power  of  secret  deliberation,  and  Robespierre  himself  acquiesced  in  the 
and  of  supervising  the  ministers.  It  was,  condemnation  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
ui  every  case,  to  provide  for  the  public  Paris  mob  (March  24, 1794),  among  whom 
welfere  as  its  own  judgment  should  die-  was  Hcbert  (q.  v.);  but,  soon  afler 
tote  ;  and  therefore,  after  the  lapse  of  a  (April  5),  Danton,  witli  HtraiiU  de  Sichel- 
fcw  months,  the   right  of  imprisomnent  les,  was  himself  overthrown   by  Robes- 
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pierre.  Till  July  28,1794,  he  now  remtuned  (Oct  28,1794)  a  directorial  government 

masteroflheliveaofihirtymillioiisof men,  {see  Diredo/y],  the  convention  was  (li&- 

He    appointed   Fouquler-TJnville   (q.  v.)  solved,  and  with  it  sank  into  its  accursed 

public  accuser.      Prisons  were  multipUed  grave  the  revolutionary  govenuneni,  the 

and  crowded;  the  prisoners  were  cruelly  reign  of  terror,  and  the  committee  ofpub- 

tteated,  betrayed  by  spies,  and  condemned  lie  safety. — See  Minunresinii^'de  Senar 

without  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  de-  (secretary- general  of  the  committee,  who 

fence;  tlie  property  of  all  imprisoned  on  diedia  17^],  or R^daHmigpuigies dans ks 

suspicion  was  confiscated,  and  the  guillo-  CaHom  des  Comitia  de  Saint  Public  H  de 

tine  remained  ertpermontnce.    The  same  Siiref^  G^n^roie (2d ed.,  Paris,  1834).    The 

violence  was  practised  in  the  provinces  by  Jt^m.  IRstotiqius  de  M.  dt  la  Bvsatire 

some  of  the  delegates  of  the  committee  (Legendre's  private  secretary)  narrate  how 

of  safeQ',  esperially  Collot  d'Heihois,  Cai^  ingeniously  (his  trnplmfi  au  eomiii  de  ndiit 

rier  (q,  v.)  and  Job.  le  Bon.    Among  the  j»iJiKe  preserved  a  number  of  the  arrested 

numberless  victims  of  this  system  were  &OTa  condemnation, 

the  noble  Malesherbes  (q.  v.)  and  the  cele-  CoHxonoRE  (corrupted  from  the  Span- 

br^ed  Lavoisier,  (q.  v.)    The  members  of  ish  commenrfntfor) ;  a  general  officer  in  the 

the  committee  of  pubhc  safety,  and  of  the  British   marine,  invested  with  the  com- 

comiU  de  tartii  ginircdt,  at  ladt  disagreed  mand  of  a  detachment  of  ships  of  war 

among  tlieniselves.    Each  committee  con-  destined  for  any  particular  ente>])rise.     He 

tained    three    parties.      These,   and   not  retains  tliis  title  only  during  tlie  continu- 

Tallien,  were  the  real  causes  of  the  9th  ance  of  the  expedition,  during  which  be 

Therniidor.     In  the  committee  of  public  has  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general  in  the 

safely,  Robespierre,  Couthon  and  St.  Just  army,  and  his  ship  is  distinguished  from 

{"getis  delahimte  main")  6>naed  one  par-  others  in  his  squadron  by  a  broad,  red 

ty ;  Barr^re,  Billaud  and  Collot  d'Herbois  pendant    Tlie  eldest  capt^n  of  three  or 

{"  lea  gens  revoliiiiaiataires"),  another;  and  more  vessels  cruising  in  company  is  often 

Camot,  Prieur  and  Lindel("ie3g;en*  d'ex-  caQed  c<ynaiu>dore  by  courtesy.     In  the  U. 

amta"),  a  third.     In  the  comiU  de  aareli  Stales,  the  tide  conimidore  is  only  ^ven  by 

gMrale,   one    party    comprised    Vadier,  courtesy,  not  officially. — Commodore  ship, 

Aniar,  Jagot,   Louis  {du  bas  Skin)   and  in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  is  the  convoy 

Voullaad  (the  "gens  d'txpidition") ;  to  a  and  principal  ship,  which  leads  the  other 

second  belonged  Danton  and  Lebas  {"ecou^  vessels,  and  keeps  them  together,  bearing  a 

ieura") ;  to  the  third,  Moise  Bayle,  Lavi-  light  in  her  top. 

comterie,   Elie   Lacoste,   Dubarran    ("fcs  Commodos  ANTOHiNTJ3(L.jEliua Aure- 

gens  de  cantrtpoida").      Robespierre    at-  lius),  bom  A.D.  161,  son  ofMarcus  Aure- 

tempted  to  remove  the  unyielding  Camot  lius  and  of  Anna  Faustina,  daughter  of 

from  the  committee  of  safety.     On  the  Antonmus  Pius,  gave  early  proofs  of  his 

oIherhand,BillauddeVarennes  laboredto  cruel  and  voluptuous  character.     When 

effect  Rolwspierre'a  downfall.     Couthon,  a  boy  of  12  years  old,  he  ordered  the  over^ 

St  Just,  the  Jacobins,  and  the  commune  eeer  of  liis  bath  to  be  thrown  into  the  flu'- 

of  Paris,  alone  adhered  to  Robespierre,  nace,  because  his  bath  was  too  hot.    His 

But  when  St  Just  actually  proposed,  in  father,  who  hoped  to  correct  him  by  mild- 

the  committee,  a  dictatorship  for  the  safety  ness  and  his  own  example,  permitteil  him 

of   the  state,   au  opposition   was  raised  early  to  partake  m  the  government,  cod- 

against  B,obespierre,  in  the  national  con-  feired  on  him  the  office  of  tribune,  and,  in 

ventioii,  ty  ViuUer,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Bil-  his  16th  year,  the  dignity  of  consul,  and 

laud  de  Varennes,  and  especially  by  Talli-  soon  afterwards  the  titles  o{Ai^iuUia  and 

en  (q.  V.)  and  Frfiron ;  the  dictator  and  his  father  of  the  coutdry.    He  mamed  him  to 

faction  were  proscribed,  and  the  victory  Crispina,  daughter  of  Brultius   Prtesens. 

of  Borras  (q.  v.),  on  the  9th  Thennidor,  On  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurehus,  A  D. 

(July27),brought  Robespierre,  his  brother,  180,  Commodua  ascended  the  throne,  and 

St.  Just,  Coutiion,  &c.,  105  in  all,  lo  the  showed  himself  a  more  execrable  monster 

scaffold,  Jidy  28.    The  convention  now  than   even   Caligula,  Domitian  or  Neio. 

recovered  its  authority ;  the  Jacobins  and  For  his  amusement,  he  cut  asunder  per- 

ihe  partisans  of  terrorism  [la  queue  de  sons  whom  he  met,  put  out  ilieir  eyes, 

Robe^ieire)  were  completely  overthrown ;  mutilated  their  noses,  ears,  &c.    He  was 
at  the  same  time  the  convention  gave  the.  endowed  with  extraordinary  strength,  and 

committee  of  safety  and  the  revolutionary  often  appeared,  in  imitation  of  Hercules, 

tribunal  a  more  limited  power  and  juris-  dressed  in  a  lion's  skin,  and  armed  with  a 

diction.    The  bloody  despotism  ceased ;  club.    Three  hundred  concubines,  and  as 

and  when  a  new  constitution  uttroduced  many  boys,  even  the  lowesa  prostitutes  of 
33» 
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ot  sufficieutto  satisfy  his  inta-  tion  to  the  Egyptian  one,  for  the  purpose 
mous  lusts.  H«  had  even  an  incestuous  ill-  of  supplying  the  city  with  com, 
tercoursewiih  his  sistere,  and  killed  one  of  Common  Carriers  iire  persons  whose 
themJL«cilla),whohadrefusedto  submit  to  business  and  employment  is  cairying 
his  wishes,  and  had  concerted  a  conspiracy  goods  for  hire,  as  distinguished  from 
agunst  liim.  To  fill  the  treasury,  ex-  Uiose  who  agree  to  carry  in  any  particultwr 
hausted  by  his  extravagances,  he  imposed  instances.  Caniera  are  one  species  of 
unusual  lasea  upon  the  people,  sold  gov-  bailees.  The  material  question  in  the 
emments  and  offices  to  the  highest  bid-  contract  relates  to  the  degree  of  care 
der,  and  pardoned  criminals  for  money,  which  the  carrier  is  obliged  lo  exercise. 
To  display  his  strength  and  skill  in  arms,  By  the  civil  law,  he  is  required  to  use  or- 
he  appeared  publicly  on  the  amphitheatre,  dinaiy  diligence,  tlial  is,  tlie  care  and  dili- 
He  is  s^d  to  have  (ought  in  this  way  735  gence  used  by  a  man  of  common  pru- 
timea,  and  always  to  have  been  victorious,  dence  in  like  cases.  The  Trench  code 
Immediately  after  ascending  the  throne,  follows  the  civil  law  very  nearly,  being, 
Commodus  concluded  an  inglorious  peace  however,  a  httle  more  strict,  as  »t  makes 
withtheQuadiand  withotherGermanna-  the  carrier  answerable  for  die  goods,  ex- 
tlons.  In  Britain,  his  valiant  general  Ulpius  cept  in  cases  of  superior  force,  or  inevita- 
■Marcellus  gained  important  victories  over  ble  accident,  or  damage  ariang  fiom  the 
the  Caledonians;  on  account  of  which  quaUly  of  the  articles.  Down  to  the  time 
Commodus  took  the  titles  of  Mitperoto-  and  of  Henry  VIII,  the  Enghsh  law  seems  not 
Britamaeui.  The  administration  of  affeirs  to  have  imposed  on  tiie  common  carrier 
■  had  been,  at  first,  left  to  his  fi«edman  a  greater  responsibility  thao  tlie  French 
Anierus,  who  was  accused  of  having  se-  code.  Bttt,  since  the  lime  of  Elizabeth, 
duced  the  emperor,  and  was  killed  by  the  he  has  been  held  answerable  for  all  Jo^es 
commandera  of  the  body  guard.  Com-  and  damage  not  arising  from  the  perisha- 
inoduB,  after  taking  a  bloody  revenge  for  hie  nature  of  the  article,  the  act  of  God,  as 
the  death  of  his  favorite,  placed  another  it  is  called,  or  of  a  public  enemy.  Thus 
fi^edman,  Cleander,  at  the  helm  of  state,  he  is  answerable  for  loss  by  robbers,  for 
A  part  of  tlie  ci^  having  been  consumed  which  the  French  code  would  excuse 
by  fire,  and  the  people  having  been  re-  him.  The  reason  of  this  strictness,  given 
duced  to  desptur  by  femine,  disttirbances  by  chief-juslice  Holt  in  tiie  case  of  Coggs 
broke  out,  and  the  emperor  was  obhged  to  vs.  Bernard  [Ramnond'a  Rfpotis,  vol.  ii,  p. 
consent  to  the  death  of  his  minister,  who  909),  is  to  provide  "for  the  safety  of  all 
was  charged  with  being  the  author  of  persons,  the  necessity  of  whose  aflairs 
these  calamines.  On  the  IsE  of  January,  obliges  them  to  resort  to  those  sorts  of 
A.  D.  193,  he  intended  to  appear  at  the  persons,  that  they  may  be  safe  in  their 
same  time  as  consul  and  gladiator,  after  ways  of  detJing;  for  else  tijese  carriers 
havuig  put  to  death  the  two  consuls  elecL  might  have  an  opportunity  of  undoing  all 
He  was  so  much  enraged  by  the  opposi-  persons  that  have  any  dealings  with  them, 
tion  of  his  ftiends  to  this  design,  that  he  by  combinuig  with  thieves,  and  yet  doing 
resolved  on  their  death.  The  tablets  upon  it  in  such  a  clandestine  manner  aa  would 
which  he  had  written  their  names  were  not  be  possible  to  be  disco^'ered."  In  re- 
foimd  by  accident,  and  given  to  oneof  his  gard  to  the  continuance  of  the  responai- 
concubines  (Maroia),  who,  with  surprise,  bility,  in  s  case  of  the  carriage  of  hops 
foimd  herself  among  the  number.  She  fi-om  Stourport  to  Manchester,  and  thence 
conspired,  with  the  rest,  against  the  hfe  to  Stockport,  they  were  canied  to  Man- 
of  the  emperor.  They  administered  poi-  Chester  by  one  set  of  carriers  on  the  canal, 
Bonto him,and, as  thepoison  operated  too  where  they  were  stored  in  their  store- 
slowly,  he  was  strangled  by  the  hands  of  house,  until  they  should  be  taken  hy  an- 
his  favorite  gladiator,  Nai'cissus  {Dec.  31,  other  set  of  carriers,  to  be  forwarded  to 
193).  On  ttie  news  of  his  death,  which  Stockport,  and,  being  so  stored,  were 
was  reported  to  be  the  consequence  of  an  burnt.  The  goods  were  considered  as 
apoplexy,  the  senate  declared  him  an  en-  being  in  the  defendants'  hands,  not  in 
emy  of  the  state,  ordered  his  statues  to  be  their  character  of  carriers,  but  in  tiiat  of 
broken  to  pieces,  and  his  name  to  be  warehousc-inen ;  and  so  they  were  held 
erased  from  all  public  mscriptions.  He  not  to  be  liable.  Lord  Kenyonsaid,  "The 
perished  at  the  age  of  31  years  and  9  -  case  of  a  carrier  stands  by  itself  on  pe- 
mmiths,  after  a  reign  of  I2i  years.  Rome  culiar  grounds ;  he  is  held  responsible  as 
was  indebted  to  him  for  her  handsomest  an  insurer  ;  but  1  do  not  see  how  we  can 
liaths — the  thermiE  Antommana:.  He  couple  the  character  of  a  carrier  with  thai 
established,  also,  an  African  fleet,  in  addi-  of  a  warehouse-man,"    In  another  caso 
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against  the  same  company  by  Hyde  (re-  vol.  i,  p.  553.)  A  post-master  wai  held 
ported  in  Term  Reports,  vol.  v,  p,  389),  the  not  to  be  under  so  strict  a  r^poiisibility 
gooda  were  brought  to  Manchester,  to  nor  answerable  for  moDoy  encloaed  in  a 
which  place  they  had  lieeu  brought  and  letter  afolen  from  his  oftice,  for  he  is  tt 
Stored  iu  the  duke  of  Bridgewatert  store-  public  officer ;  but  chief-justice  Hale 
house,  where  they  were  coiisumed  by  lire,  thought  he  ought  to  be  answerable  upon 
The  company  Imd  charged  for  cartage  tfie  same  piinciple  and  to  the  same  extent 
from  this  store-house  to  the  consignees'  as  a  common  carrier.  {Lord  Raymimd, 
store.  The  goods  were,  from  tills  circum-  vol.  i,  p.  646 ;  Modem  Reports,  vol.  xii,  p^ 
stance,  considered  to  be  in  the  hands  of  477.)  A  person  who  undertakes  to  carry 
the  defendants,  as  common  catriers ;  and  goods  in  a  special  instance,  though  it  be 
they  were  held  liable  for  their  value,  for  hire,  is  not  answerable,  under  me  Eng- 
These  cases  consider  loss  by  fire  as  not  lisb  law,  as  a  common  carrier ;  that  is,  ne 
among  the  inevitable  accidents  dcnom-  is  not  an  insurer,  but  is  only  boimd  to  use 
inated  ads  of  God.  The  distinction  was  due  diligence.  So  one  who  cairies  goods 
made  upon  this  point  in  another  case  (re-  without  receiving  any  compensation  is 
ported  in  the  Term  Reports,  vol.  i,  p.  37),  answerable  only  for  the  loss  and  damage 
of  some  bags  of  ho|>s,  which  were  in  the  occasioned  by  his  negligence  or  miscon- 
course  of  transportation  from  London  to  duct^  and  the  reason  of  his  being  thus  far 
Sliafte^my,  depoated  in  a  booth  at  Ando-  answerable  is  his  imderlaking  to  cany  the 
ver,  and  destroyed  by  a  fire,  which,  at  first,  goods,  which  are  accordingly  put  into  his 
naught  ui  a  neighboring  booth,  at  a  hun-  hands  upon  the  ])resumption  that  he  will 
died  yards  distance.  It  was  said,  in  this  not  be  guilty  of  any  gross  negligence  in  so 
case,  if  the  fire  hod  been  occasioned  by  doing.  Mr.  Dane,  in  the  first  volume  of 
lightning,  the  cairiers  would  not  have  his  Digest,  saj^s  tliat  the  law  in  respect  to 
been  answerable ;  but  as  it  was  occasioned  the  liability  of  carriers  is  the  same  in  the 
bythe  agency  or  carelessness  of  man,  they  U-  States  (excepting  Louiwana  and  Flor- 
were  answerable.  This  risk  of  fire  does  ida)  as  in  England.  That  the  carrier  is 
not  seem  to  be  one  which  ought  to  Iw  liable  for  any  loss  by  his  own  negligence 
imposed  upon  the  carrier,  upon  tlie  prin-  or  feult,  or  that  of  the  persons  employed 
ciple  alleged  in  favor  of  hisanswering  for  by  hun,  there  is  no  doubt;  but  it  admits  of 
a  robbeiy,  namely,  for  the  purpose  of  at  least  some  doubt  whether  he  is  consid- 
preventiug  collusion  with  the  robbers,  for  ered  so  far  an  insurer  against  losses  not 
tliere  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  coUuaon  occasioned  bj^  his  own  fault,  as  in  Eng- 
with  bcendiaries.  The  above  cases  show  land.  Chief-justice  Kent,  indeed,  has  de- 
that  the  law  of  England  consideis  persons  cided  (Jijfeison's  Reports,  voL  x,  p.  7)  that, 
employed  in  transporting  goods  on  a  ca-  in  case  of  no  storm  or  other  extraordinary 
nal  to  be  common  carriers.  The  rule  es-  peril,  "the  dangers  of  a  well-known  and 
tends,  also,  to  persons  employed  in  inland  dangerous  rapid  were  at  the  risk  of  a 
navigation  generally ;  and  some  of  the  old  common  carrier,  as  much  as  the  dangers 
cases  appear  to  extend  it  to  the  coasting  of  a  broken  and  precipitous  road."  But 
trade ;  bat  there  is  no  qitestion  that  it  is  no  American  case  has  yet  gone  the  length 
not,  under  a  bill  of  lading  in  the  usual  of  holding  tlie  canier  to  be  an  insurer 
fOTni,  appUcable  to  foreign  navigation,  the  against  inevitable  loss  by  robbery  or  inev- 
risk  from  pirates  being  universfdly  ac-  itable  loss  by  fire,  according  to  tlie  Eng- 
knowledg«d  to  be  a  "  danger  of  the  seas,"  iish  doctrine.  The  case  coining  nearest 
for  which  the  ship-owner  is  not  reapon-  to  such  a  rule  is  one  decided  in  Virginia, 
sibki.  A  wagoner  or  coachman,  whose  Murphy  vs.  Staton  (reported  in  Mmafwyl, 
business  is  carrying  for  hire,  is  answerable  vol.  lii,  p.  239),  in  which  it  is  held  that  a 
as  a  common  carrier ;  and  the  owners  of  carrier  by  boat  navigation  on  Jtunes  river 
the  vehicle,  who  employ  him,  are  also  an-  was  liable  for  the  vme  of  cotton  lost  in 
swerable  in  the  same  manner;  but  tliey  his  boat,  tliougli  tlie  boat  was  good  and 
are  not  answerable  for  any  articles  wliicli  navigated  with  adequate  skill.  Tlie  orig- 
it  is  known  not  to  be  their  business  to  inal  strictness  of  the  English  law,  as 
carry ;  as  when  the  driver  of  a  coach,  in-  fer  as  it  was  grounded  on  the  danger  of 
tended  by  the  proprietors,  and  ordinarily  collusion  between  carriers  and  robbetn, 
used,  only  for  the  transportation  of  pas-  seems  hardly  necessary  to  be  kept  up  at 
seiigera,  took  a  box  to  carry,  without  the  present,  either  in  that  country  or  in  the 
consent  or  authority  of  the  owners,  in-  U.  Slates ;  for,  in  general,  in  both  cotin- 
tf  nding  to  keep  the  tare  himself^  they  tries,  there  is  little  dtuiger  of  such  collu- 
were  lield  not  to  be  answerable  for  the  sion  between  the  owners  of  boats,  stage- 
loss  of  the  box.    [Bac.  .3br.,  art  Ctorier,  coaches,  baggage-wagons  or  coasters,  and 
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gangs  of  robbeis.  Where  there  is  no  portation,  vrith  a  knowledge  that  he  alone 
special  stipulation  as  to  the  delivery  of  la  to  lie  benefited,  and  receive  the  fiirc,  bia 
goods  l)y  the  carrier,  and  where  the  con-  partners  are  held  not  to  be  liable.  {Maate 
tract  is  not  modified  by  some  very  distinct  and  Sdwffn^s  JUpmts,  vol.  i,  p.  255.)  But 
and  well-known  usage,  he  must  deliver  in  Massachusetts,  where  a  coachman,  who 
the  goods  to  the  consignee,  or  to  some  was  part  owner  ofthe  coach,  took  a  pack- 
person  atithorised  by  him  to  receive  them,  age  of  money  to  carry  ftom  Northampton 
and  the  responsibihty  of  (be  carrier  con-  to  Springfield,  for  which  and  similar  small 
tinues  till  the  goods  are  so  delivered.  The  packages,  he  was,  according  to  the  under- 
nile  in  England  is  the  same  in  this  re-  standing  between  himself  and  his  partner, 
spect  Allthose  accidents  which,  in  Eug-  exclusively  entitled  to  the  lare,bis  partner 
land,  will  excuse  the  carrier  for  damage  was,  nolmthslanding,  held  to  be  answera- 
or  loss,  as  acts  of  God,  will  undoubtedly  ble  as  a  common  carrier.  It  does  not 
exonerate  him  in  the  U.  States.  Thua,  appear  that  these  terms  of  the  agreement 
where,  in  attempting  to  shoot  a  bridge,  between  the  partnera  were  known  to  tlie 
the  boat  was  driven,  by  a  sudden  gust  of  owners  of  the  pack^e.  (Dwiebt  vs. 
wind,  agmnst  a  pier,  and  sunk,  the  carrier  Brewster,  Pidcaing'a  Ri^orts,  vol.  i,  p. 
was  held  not  to  be  answerable.  (Amies  50.J  But  carriers  may  limit  tlieir  respon- 
va.  Stevens,  Strcmge'a  Reports,  p.  138.)  sibilily  by  giving  notice  of  the  cwidilions 
And  so  where  a  vessel,  beatmg  up  Hudson  upon  which,end  the  extent  to  which,  ihey 
river,  in  attempting  to  tack,  ran  aground,  will  be  answerable.  Tlius,  where  camera 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  failure  of  gave  notice  that  they  would  not  be  an- 
the  wind,  the  accident  was  con,^dered  to  swerable  for  any  package  over  the  value 
be  at  the  risk  of  the  owner  of  the  goods,  of  five  pounds,  unless  entered  and  ptud 
(Colt  BS.M'Mechen,AA)WOTi'»jR<porto,  vol.  for  as  such,  persons  sending  goods  were 
vi,  p.  160.)  But  where  any  accident  of  bound  by  such  notice.  (Boston  w.  Don- 
this  sort  happens,  in  consequence  of  over-  evan,  BiBTiejoafl  and  Mderaotfs  Reports, 
loading  the  vessel,  or  otherwise,  by  the  vol.  i,  p.  31.)  And  so  if  they  give  notice 
fiiult  of  the  carrier,  he  is  answerable  ;  as,  that  they  will  not  be  answerable  for  the 
where  goods  were  taken  to  be  carried  faults  of  the  master  and  mariners,  pro- 
froni  Hull  to  Stockwitb,  and  the  vessel  vided  the  notice  is  so  given  as  to  afford 
arrived  at  Stockwith,  where  a  part  of  the  ground  of  presumption  of  ils  reaching  the 
cargo  was  discharged,  but  not  the  goods  party  for  whom  the  goods  are  carried,  or 
in  question,  which,  bein|-  stowed  under  in  such  way  that  il  shall  be  his  Jault  if  he 
some  that  were  to  be  earned  on  to  Gains-  docs  not  receive  the  notice. — Thelawrelat- 
borough,  were  left  on  board,  the  master  ing  to  the  responsibihty  ofcarriers  has  been 
intending  to  dehver  them  on  his  return  thus  more  fijiy  stated  than  is  usual  in  this 
fiT>m  Gmnsboreugh,  but  the  vessel  was  wojt  in  regaid  to  legal  subjects,  because 
run  aground,  and  the  goods  damaged,  in  it  is  one  of  general  and  popular  interesL 
going  to  Gainsborough,  the  owneraoflhe  Common,  Rights  of.  There  orevari- 
vessS  were  held  responable.  (Elbs  vs.  ouskindsof  rights  of  common  recognised 
Turner,  Ikmt  Reporis,  vol  viii,  p.  531.)  by  the  common  law,  namely,  of  pasture. 
The  particular  circumstances  under  which  of  piscary  or  fishing,  of  estovo'i  or  fuel, 
goods  are  taken  to  be  transported,  may  and  of  tuJ4«wy  orof  digging  turf  Butthe 
modify  and  control  the  responsibility  of  phrase  usually  means  the  right  of  pasturing 
the  carrier ;  as  where,  in  time  of  scarcity,  cattle,  horses,  &.c.,  in  a  certain  field,  or 
some  wheat  was  taken  by  a  boatman  on  a  within  a  certain  territory.  And  this  again 
canal,  to  be  carried  from  Wolverhampton  is  of  different  kinds;  as  common  tn  gross, 
to  Manchester,  on  a  day  of  the  week  on  when  the  grantee  is  not  in  the  occupation 
■which  it  was  not  usual  for  his  boat  to  of  lands  with  which  this  right  of  pasturage 
go,  and  tor  the  purpose  of  removing  the  is  coimecled ;  and  appendard,  where  a  per- 
wheat  from  a  mob  who  showed  a  riotous  sod,  occupying  a  certain  piece  of  arable 
dispoation,  he  was  held  not  to  be  an-  land  (or  appvrtemmt,  where  he  orcujiies 
swerable  for  damage  done  by  some  ofthe  such  land  or  a  house),  has  the  right  of 
mob,  who  seized  a  part  of  the  wheat,  pasturage  in  a  certain  other  piece  of  land ; 
about  four  or  live  miles  Srom  Wolver-  and  also  a  right  of  cf  ' 


a  right  ^ 

hampton.    (Edwards  us,  Shinatt,  Easfs    viemagt,   or   oy  reason   of  vicinity, — Ihe 
Reports,  vol.  i,  p.  604.)    It  was  held,  in    right  wliich  the  tenants  of  a  lord  ii 
this  case,  that  the  boatman  did  not  take 
the  wheat  as  a  common  carrier.    And  if 
die  owner  of  the  goods  contract  with  one 
of  the  partneis  in  the  business  of  trans- 
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ti<m  or  immemorial  usage ;  by  which  also  drawn  from  the  general  usaees  and  prin- 

waa  regulated,  in  most  instances,  the  kind  ciples  recognised  among  civilised  nations, 

of  animals  which  might  be  turned  upon  Correctly  speaking,  the  common  law  now 

the  land  (which  were  usually  horses,  ox-  comprehends  the  law  of  na^ons  and  the 

en,  cows  and  sheep,  but  not  goals,  hogs  or  law  merchant.    But  these  are  of  much 

geese),  and  the  number,  and  the  time  of  later  introduction  into  English  jurispru- 

the  year  when  they  might  be  turned  in.—  dence,  than  the  other  general  customs  of 

In  the  U.  States,  there  are  not  wanting  the  realm,  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 

insiances  of  right  of  common,  appurtenant  ing.    They  have  been  borrowed,  for  the 

and  in  gross;   but  the  regulation  of  this  most  part,  fi-om  the  general  usaiges of  mer- 

speciea  of  rights  does  not  occupy  a  great  chants,  in  the  commercial  nations,  which, 

space  in  the  lawa.    A  law  of  tlie  province  upon  tlie  revival  of  commerce  and  letters, 

of  Massachusetts,  of  1693,  I'eguWes  the  inhabited  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean, 

lights  of  common  belonging  to  the  See-  For  instance,  the  law  of  foreign  bills  of 

holders  of  a  town  or  village,  by  prescribing  exchange,  of  insurance,  and  of  general 

the  number  of  cattle  that  each  commoner  average,  is  of  compara^vely  recent  adop- 

might  put  upon  the  common ;  and  there  don  m   England,  and  cannot  be  traced 

are  rights  ofcommon  appurtenant  in  New  hack  lar  m  her  aimals.     Thelawof  inaur- 

Yorfc,  but  these  are  most  commonly  rights  ance  has  almost  entirely  grown  up  since 

in  gross,  and  the  grant  from  one  com-  the  time  when  lord  Mansfield  became  the 

moner  to  another  generally  specifies  the  chief-justiee  of  England  (1756).   The  name 

number  and  kind  of  beasts  to  be  pastured  of  the  commin  laio,  which  is  thus  given 

upon  the  common  field,  as  "one   cow  to  this  collection  of  nwxims  and  customs 

right,"  or  a  right  for  a  certain  number  of  in  England,  Blacketone  (1  Bl.  Comm.  67) 

sheep,andthe  like. — Besides  the  articles  says,  was  either  given  to  it  in  contradistinc- 

on  this  subject  in  the  abridgments,  digests  tion  to  other  laws,  as  the  statute  law,  the 

mid  general  treatises,  an  elaborate  work  ci\il  law,  the  law  merchant,  and  the  like  j 

on  rights  of  conmion  was  pubhshed  in  or,  more  probably,  as  a  law  common  to 

X824,  by  Mr.  Woolrych  of  London.  1h«rea]m{jiaconmwie,orfolk-Ti^),mea- 

CoMMON  I.A.W.     The  phrase  "the  com-  tioned  by  king  Edward  the  Elder,  after 

mon  law"  is  a  very  &mi[iar  expression  in  the  abolition  of  the  several  provincial  cus- 

English  jurisprudence,  and  has   various  toms  and  particular  laws  by  king  Alfred 

agmficarions,  or,  rattier,  is  used  sometimes  and    his    successors.     But  though  it  is 

in  a  limited  and  sometimes  in  a  more  en-  called  tiie  kx  rum  *cr^in  (or  unwriOen  Imo), 

hr^A  sense.   In  a  large  sense,  it  compre-  we  arc  not  to  imagine  that  it  is,  at  present^ 

hends  the  whole  body  of  English  law,  aa  merely  oral,  and  transmitted,  from  age  to 

well  the  statutes  passed  by  parliament  as  age,  by  word  of  mouth.     In  the  dark  ages, 

the  ^nera]  customary  law  of  the  realm,  indeed,  amidst  the  general  ignorance  of 

In  this  manner,  it  is  used  in  contradistinc-  the  times,  few  laws  were  reduced  to  writ- 

tJon  to  the  Roman,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  ing ;  and  still  fewer  of  these  maxims  and 

(Avil  law.     In  a  more  limited  sense,  "the  customs  were  to   be  found  in  books  or 

common  law"  expresses  that  portion  of  nianuscripts.    But  (as  Blackstone  has  vb- 

English  jurisprudence  which  is  unwritten  served,  1  Bl.  Cmm.  63)  with  us,  at  present, 

(iei  wm  tcripta),  in  contradistinction  to  the  the  monuments  and  evidences  of  our  legal 

imrliamentary  stamtes,whicharethepoai-  customs  are  contained  in  the  records  of 

tive   written  code   (ier  gmpta).    For  in-  the  several  courts  of  justice,  in  books  of 

stance,  we  say  tiiai  a  particular  remedy  reports  and  judicial  decisions,  and  in  the 

for  a  wrong  is  given  tfy  the  common  law,  treatises  of  learned  sages  of  the  profesaon, 

and    that  another  remedy,  by  way  of  preserved  and  handed  down  to  ua  from 

penalty,  is  provided  by  statute ;  meaning  times  of  tlie  highest  antiquity.     They  are, 

that  the  latter  depends  upon  some  known  however,  still  styled  the   vmwriUen  lav>, 

act  of  the  legislature;  but  the  former  rests  because  they  are  not  set  down  in  a  code, 

altogether   upon   immemorial  usage   or  as  acta  of  parliament  are,  in  writing,  but 

general  principles,  which  cannot  be  tjpced  they  derive  their  authority  from  long  and 

back  to  any  such  act     There  is  yet  a  immemorialusage,andtheuniversalrecog- 

aill  more  limited  sense,  in  which  the  ex-  nitionofthem  throughout  the  realm.     The 

presslon  is  used  to  designate  that  portion  origin  of  this  common  law  is  now  lost  in 

of  the   English  common  law,   which  ia  remote  antiquity.     It  probably  beaan  in 

Btrictiy  the  custom  of  the  realm,  and  loctd  the  early  customs  of  the  aboriginal  Britons, 

and  municipal  in  its  origin,  in  contradis-  and  was  suceeasively  augmented,  in  dif- 

tinction  to  the  law  of  nations,   and  the  ferent  ages,  by  the  admixture  of  some  of 

maritime  aoA  commercial  law,  which  are  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Romans,  tha 
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Picts,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes  and  the  Nor-  ecclesiastical   and   admiralty  and   oihet 

mans,  who   spread   Ihemselves  over  the  courts,  and  have  long  constituted  the  ays- 

country.     It   was   feeble   and  narrow  at  tem  which  regulates  the  riglits  and  reme- 

first;  but,  expanding  with  the  exigencies  dies  administered  in  those  courts.    This 

of  society  and  with  theprogressof  knowl-  auWect  will  be  found  discussed  at  large  in 

edge  and  rcfioemeDt,  it  haa  now  become  1  Bl.  Comm.  from  p.  63  to  p.  93,  end  in 

a  very  complex  and  intricate  system,  and  lord  Hale's  History  of  the  Common  Law 

presents  a  singular  combination   of  the  A  fiirther  discussion  here  would  occupy 

strict  principlesof  the  oldfeudallaw, with  too  much  space. — The  common  law  of 

the  elegant  reasoning  of  public  and  com-  Englandconstitutesthe  general  basis  ofthe 

mercialjurisprudencejWhicharesomuch  jurisprudence  of  all  the  U.  States  of  Amer- 

admired  for  their  general  equity.     Of  such  ica,  except  only  Louisiana,  where  the  civil 

a  gradual  formation   and   expansion    is,  law  prevails.     This  common  law  consists 

doubtless,  the  law  of  most  civilized  coun-  only  ofthe  first  and  thmi  kinds  of  custom- 

iriea.     The  Roman  or  civil  law  is  made  ary  law  above  mentioned,  there  being  no 

up,  not  merely  of  the  positive  legislation  local  or  provincial  law  existing  inany  par- 

of  the   senate  and  the  people,  and  the  ticular  county  or  district  of  any  stale,  as 

edicts  of  the  emperora,  but  also  of  the  contradistinguished  from  that  which  pre- 

decrees  of  conrts  of  justice,  of  the  opin-  vails  in  the  state  at   large.      When  we 

ions  of  learned  jurists,  and  of  llie  silent  say  that  the  common  law  constitutes  the 

but  iiTesistihIe  usages  of  the   people   in  basis  of  American  jurisprudence,  we  do 

the  arraugcments  of  their  busmees  and  not  mean  tliat  the  whole  common  law,  as 

domestic  policy.    These  usages,  at  first  it  exisis  in  England,  is  adopted  here.     The 

voluntary  and  arbitrary,  gcnei'ally  acquired  general  doctrine  is,  that  such  portionsof  the 

the  force  of  custom ;  and  tradition  mode  common  law  only  eB_  were  adapted  to  the 

them  operate  as  laws  to  regulate  like  con-  situation  ofthe  colonies  atiheirfirst  settle- 

ceme  in  other  ages ;  and,  as  they  were  gen-  ment,   and   were   thenceaflerwards  used 

erally  founded  in  pubUc  convenience,  they  and  recognised,  are  now  of  force  in  the 

were  adiiered  to,  first  from  habit,  and  at  states.     But  many  portions  were  never  in 

last  from  an  ansous  desire,  natural  in  all  force  at  all  in  America.     For  instance,  the 

governments,  to  profit  by  the  experience  ecclesiastical  cstabiisliment,  and  much  of 

of  the  past,  and  to  fix  rights  by  some  cer-  the  law  growing  out  of  it,  was  never  in- 

tain  rules  coinciding  with   the   existing  troduced  or  recognised  here.      We,  too, 

state  of  the  people,    Tlie  common  law  is  consider  that  all  the  statutes  made  in  Eng- 

usuaJiy  divided  into  3  kinds:— I.  general  landbetbrethsemlgrationofourancestors, 

customs,  which  are  the  universal  rule  of  which  were  in  amendment  of  the  law,  and 

die  whole  kingdom,  and  form  the  common  in  meUoration  of  it,  constituie  a  part  of  our 

law  in  its  more  usual  signification ;  3,  i)ar-  common  law,  and,  as  such,  were  brought 

ticular  customs,  which,  for  the  most  part,  hither  by  oiu-  ancestors,  at  their  emigra- 

allect  only  the  inhabitants  of  particular  tion.      But  statutes  since  enacted  have  no 

districts;  3.  certain  particular  laws,  which,  force  at  all  here,  unless  they  have  been 

by  custom,  are  adopted  and  used  by  some  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  or  have  been 

particular  courts  of  pretty   general  and  adopted  into  our  local  practice,by  general 

extenave  jurisdiction.  (1  Bl.  Comm.  67.)  usage,  as  amendments  of  tlie  law.    And, 

"The  first  embraces  the  general  maxims  indeed,  many  of  the  fundamental  princi- 

and  principles  of  English  iurisprudonce,  pies  of  the  common  law  have  been  al- 

Euch  aa  the  regulation  of  me  descent  of  tered,  repealed  or  modified  by  positive 

estates,  the  exposition  of  contracts  and  lepslation  of  the  various  states,  as  well 

wills,  the  remedies  for  civil  injuries,  and  while  they  were  colonies  as  since  their  in- 

the  definition  and  puni^ment  of  crimes,  dependence ;  so  that,  though  the  genei'al 

&c    The  second  embraces  the  jiirisiiru-  ba^s  is  the  same,  there  are  almost  miinite 

dence  of  a  peculiar  nature  existing  in  cer-  shades  of  difference  in  the  actual  jurispru- 

tain  local  districts,  such  as  the  custom  of  dence  of  the  different  states. — There  is 

gavelkind,  in  Kent  county,  where  all  the  anoljer  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  tlie 

sons  inherit  the  estate  of  their  pju^nt,  and  common  law,  in  contradistinction  to  what 

not  (aa  is  the  general  law  of  England)  the  is  called  equi^  jurispnuknte.     The  ad- 

uldest  son ;  so   the  custom  of  Borough  ministration  of^a  distinct  system  of  juris- 

English,  where  the  youngest  son  inherits  prudence  by  distinct  tribunals  of  this  na- 

the  estate:   such,  also,  are  the   peculiar  tore  seems  peculiar  to  England  and  the 

custtfflisof  the  city  of  London.    Thetbird  colonies  which  derive  their  oripn  fi-om 

embracesthoaepo'rtionsoftliecivUlawand  her.     Blackstene   (3  Bl.  Comm.  50)   has 

the  canon  law  which  are  of  force  in  the  well  observed,  that  the  distinction  between 
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(aw  and  equity,  as  administered  in  differ-  and  the  whoie  hot.se  of  commons  now 
ent  courts,  is  not  at  present  known,  nor  consists  of  658  mejnbers.  It  is  well 
seems  ever  to  liave  been  Itnown  ia  any  known,  that  it  has  been,  of  late,  tlie  con- 
other  country  at  any  other  time ;  and  yet  slant  endeavor  of  a  party  in  England  to 
tlie  difference  of  one  fixtm  the  other,  when  obtain  a  more  equal  and  fair  representa- 
adniinistered  by  the  same  tribunal,  was  tion  in  (he  house  of  commons,  not 
perfectly  famihar  to  the  Romans ;  the  jus  fnimded,  as  at  present,  on  old  privilegeB 
pr/Eicriiim,  or  discretion  of  the  prselor,  (in  consequence  of  which,  some  rotten 
wing  distinct  from  the  Uges,  or  standing  boroughs  (q.  v.)  send  two  members,  while 
laws.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  Manchester  sends  none),  but  on  the  ratio 
to  enter  into  a  full  developement  of  this  of  population.  Pitt  wished  to  pay  off 
distinction  in  the  actual  adroinistralion  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  and  (o  distribute  rep- 
justice  in  England,  In  general,  courts  of  resentation  more  equally.  (For  ftirther 
equity  ailminister  remedies  exaouoel  haiw  information,  see  Poriiameny 
only  in  cases  where  the  courts  of  common  Commons,  Doctors'.  {See  Collegeof 
law  cannot  administer  an  adequate  reme-  Citnlimis.) 

dy.    Hence  a  very  familiar  espression  is.  Communion.     (See  Lord's  Sajm^.) 

ihatarightisanejuitoMerigWjOraneguif]/;  Community.    The   two  chief   parties, 

by  which  we  mean,  thai  it  is  a  right  rec-  into  which  theoretical  pohticians  ot  mod- 

ognised  only  in  courts  of  equity,  and  for  em  times  are  divided,  approach  each  other 

vrfiich  the  common  law,  in  its  ordinary  in  no  point  morenearlyuianin  theiropin- 

tribimals,  affords  no  remedy,  and  of  which  ion  uj)on  tlie  organization  of  communities, 

it  takes  no  notice.  (^Q»Comia&ad.Eqiatj.)  For  those  who  thinb  that  the  state  sliould 

CoMiiroN  Pleih.    (See  CmaU.)  insure  an  equalilyof  rights  to  all  its  mem- 

CoMMOif  Schools.     (See  Schools.)  bers,  and  those  who  believe  that  the  com- 

CoMMONEBS.     (See  C(Megts.')  mon  gooil  of  the  whole  is  most  safely  at> 

Commons.      The  commons   of   Great  tainedby  means  of  an  unequal  distribution 

Britain,  in  a  general  sense,  consist  of  all  of  civil  rights  and  privilegES,  both  agree 

Ruch  men  of  property  in  the  kingdom  as  in  this  trudi,  that  communities  come  neil 

have  not  seats  in  the  house  of  lords,  every  in  order  to  private  femilies,  in  the  forma- 

one  of  whom  has  a  voice  in  parliament,  tion  of  the  great  bond  by  which  mankind 

either  personally,  or  by  his  representatives,  are  united  in  church  and  state.    They 

Commons,  in  pariiament,  are  the  lower  differ,  indeed,  in  their  views  upon  the 

house,conMstingof  knights  elected  by  the  formation  of  communities,  and  their  rehi- 

coiutties,  and  of  citizens  and  burgesses  by  tion  to  the  general  government,  as  well  as 

the  chies  and  borough  towns.     In  these  to  their  individual  members,  as  widely  as 

elections,  anciently,  all  the  people  had  they  do  in  then:  principles  in  regard  to  tlie 

votes;  hutinthe  8th  and  10th  of  king  Hun-  state,  and  the  claims  of  citizens  upon  it. 

ly  VI,  for  avoiding  tumults,  laws  were  en-  Histoid  shows  that  the  establishment  of 

acted,  that  none  should  vole  for  knifhta  communities  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 

but  such  as  were  freeholders,  did  reside  in  advances  in  human  improvement ;  and  they 

the  county,  and  had  40  shillings  yearly  have  proved,  in  different  ages,  the  cradle 

revenue,  equivalent  to  neariy  £  20  a  year  and  the  support  of  freedom.   By  the  form- 

of  the  present  money ;  tiie  persons  elected  ation  of  communities,  the  patriarchal  or 

for  counties  to  be  militM  iwiaMiEs,  at  least  famity  government  was  broken,  which 

esquires,  or  gentlemen  fit  for  knighthood ;  arose  from  the  natural  connexion  of  fami- 

native  Englishmen,  at  least  naturalized ;  lies,  but  had  terminated  in  most  unnatural 

and  21  yeaj^  of  age ;  no  judge,  sheriff  or  restraints  and  inequalities.    In  the  fiimjty, 

ecclesiasfical  persou  to  at  in  the  house  individualinterestpredominated; andeven 

for  county,  city  or  borough.     The  house  when  increasing  numbers   gave  rise   to 

of  commons,  in  Fortescue's  time,   who  tribes,  the  same  motives  still  prevailed, 

wrote  during  the  reign  of  Heniy  VI,  con-  The  head  of  the  tribe,  the  patriarch,  was 

sisted  of  upwards  of  300  members:   in  elevated  to  unrestrained   authority.      In 

sir  Edward   Coke's  time,  their  number  afler  years,  all  employments  were  distrib- 

amounted  to  493.     At  the  time  of  the  uted  among  the  branches  of  the  family  by 

union  widi  Scotland,  in  1707,  there  were  inheritance ;   then  arose  fixed  castes — the 

513  members  for  England  and  Wales,  to  grave  of  all  human  improvement ;  for  their 

which    45  representatives  for    Scotland  influence  palsies  individual  effort ;  eveiy 

were  added ;  so  that  tiie  whole  number  man  is  shut  up  in  one  fixed  circle,  he  hia 

of  members  amounted  to  558.     In  conse-  talents  and  accomplishments  what  they 

quence  of  the  imion  with  Ireland,  in  1801,  may.     That  the  branch  of  tlie  tribe  which 

100  members wereailded  for tliatcounny;  was  originally  predominant,  viz.,  the  casta 
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of  prieslB,  or  the  priesthood,  should,  ia  the  ^ven  to  the  old  system  took  place  almost 
end,  give  way,  and  become  infeiior  in  in-  contemporaneously,  in  Athens  and  Rome, 
fluence  to  tlje  second  order  [the  military  by  the  substimlion  of  divisions  founded 
caste  or  rank),  is  so  natural  a  consequence,  on  property,  in  the  room  of  (he  old  divis- 
that  it  has  occurred  id  almost  every  in-  ions  accoiding  to  tribes  and  tamilies. 
stance  of  society  constituted  in  the  way  The  remova]  from  landed  property  of  all 
which  we  have  described,  and  is  shown,  restrictions  in  favor  of  fainilips,  and  the 
with  gi'eat  probability,  to  have  occurred,  equal  inheritance  of  women,  were  among 
not  only  in  Egypt  and  among  the  Hin-  the  most  important  consequences  of  this 
doos,  but  in  all  ilie  islands  of  the  Indian  change  in  Rome. — Among  the  Germans, 
ocean,  in  Japan,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  system  of  communities,  which  was, 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  among  all  people  from  the  beginning,  the  foundation  of 
of  Gaelic  origin.  Some  writers,  such  as  their  pohtical  conatituiion,  has  remtuned 
Eichhom,  fbr  example,  have  thought,  and  essentially  the  same  to  the  present  lime, 
with  much  reason,  that  they  found  traces  The  common  people  ( Gefotgej,  who  had 
ofanoriginalandhereditary  superiorityof  voluntarily  joined  a  ceittun  leader,  ac- 
Ihe  priesthood,  in  the  relations  of  the  an-  knowledged  him  as  their  commander  in 
cient  German  priests  to  the  military  and  war,  but  not  as  their  sovereign  in  time  of 
other  orders  of  society.  This  couslitution  peace;  as  the  defender  of  the  laws,  but  not 
ofaociety,derived  fromfamilyties,withthe  as  their  superior.  All  affiiirs  of  general 
institutions  belonging  to  it, — a  patriarchal  interest,  even  to  the  determination  upon  a 
government,  a  hereditary  priesthood,  and  new  campaign,  were  decided  by  the  peo- 
8  fixed  arrangement  of  castes^— existed  p!e  themselves;  and  this  custom  wosre- 
among  the  earliest  nations,  and  was  prob'  tained  in  all  the  states  which  they  esiab- 
abiy  the  firat  form  of  government  which  lished,  in  which  all  the  free  members 
went  into  operation  upon  the  earth.  With  enjoyed  equal  rights.  A  heredhary  dis- 
it  was  usually  connected  a  common  right  tinction  of  ranks,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
of  the  ^lole  tribe  to  the  ground  which  these  institutions,  is  neither  certain  nor 
rfiey  occupied.  This  was  transferred  to  probable.  It  ia  only  possible,  at  the  most, 
the  hetid  of  the  tribe,  first  as  the  common  that  some  tribes,  who  had  already  posaesa- 
representative  of  the  members,  and  for  the  ed  instilutiona  recogniaing  tliese  diatinc- 
purposea  of  fair  distribution,  but  finally  tions,  may  have  transferred  them  to  their 
became  Iho  individual  property  of  the  new  seats.  The  military  associationawero 
chief.  This  is  found  to  have  been  the  again  subdivided  into  smaller  portions, 
case  not  only  in  Egypt  and  among  the  which  were  perhaps  divided  in  the  corn- 
Hindoos,  but  also  in  tlie  islands  of  the  In-  mon  military  tbrm,  as  the  diviaons  into 
dian  ocean,  and  among  the  Scotch  High-  tens  and  hundreds  n^re  the  only  ones 
landers,  among  whom,  more  especially,  the  strictly  observed ;  and,  as  new  possessions 
old  Gaelic  constitution  of  tribes  and  fiimily  were  acquired,  the  new  geographical  and 
races  has  been  preserved  in  their  clans,  political  divisions  naturally  toot  the  form 
even  till  a  very  late  period.  It  will  be  and  title  of  tiOan^s,  haukeds  and  amntka. 
eaEnlyperceived,tbatsuchastateofsocie(y  The  free  inhabitants  of  these  societies 
must  have  been  very  oppressive  to  men  of  were  so  far  connected,  that  diey  were 
energetic,  ambitious  spirits,  and,  therefore,  resjionsible  one  for  the  other.  They  had 
that  emigrations  would  ft'eguently  occur;  courl8,and  chose  theirowniudgea.  This 
and,  as  twld  adventurers  from  all  castes  form  of  socien'  continued  no(vher«  so 
would  join  the  leaders  of  these  espedi-  long  as  in  England,  although  it  is  not  en- 
tions,  it  ia  evident  that  the  original  divis-  tirely  given  upin  any  ofthe  statesof  Ger- 
ioDsof  the  castes  could  as  litde  oe  kept  up  manic  origin.  The  treemen  ofthe  comity 
among  themselves,as  they  could  be  forced  fonned  in  England  a  particular  commu- 
upon  the  foreign  nations  among  whom  nity,  whose  head — the  oldest  etrfrfomum, 
the  wanderers,  hy  reason  of  their  higher  comes,  count  or  governor — was  appointed 
civihzation  or  superior  force,  might  oh-  by  the  king;  but  the  second  in  command, 
tain  an  influence.  In  tiie  domestic  history  the  receiver  of  the  royal  taxes  {^re-ge- 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  can  discover  a  rafi[,gnn;e,  grn/",  sftm^  equivalent  to  tlie 
lon^-continued  contest  between  the  old  (jerman  iSiAj/^ttm,  exactor),  was  for  some 
&mily  constitution  of  govemmenl5^hieh  time  elected  by  the  people.  The  royal 
gave  fwrticular  races  j)articular  claims  to  boroughs,  which  were  scattered  through 
sovereignty,  and  the  nghts  ofthe  commu-  the  counties,  were  occupied  by  burgessei^ 
luty  in  general,  which  terminated,  after  who  formed  communities  distinct  from 
many  hard-fought  battles,  vriih  the  entire  the  tithings,  consist!^  of  firemen  (nobles), 
overthrow  ofthe  former.     The  first  shock  and,  like  the  counties,  were  represented  at 
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the  assemblies  conToked    by   the    king,  and  esp«eiallyin  Cornwall,  than  in  other 

The  lands  which  did  not  belong  to  the  parts.     The  formation  and  constitution  of 

kini;,  or  were  not  ^ven  to  hia  followers,  municipal communities,in  other  Europesm 

seem  ori^ally  to  have  been  the  property  slates,  has  taken  a  nearly  simiiar  course, 

of  the  county,  a  part  or  lot  in  which  be-  although  the  descrip^on  of  tliis  course,  as 

longed  only  to  those  capable  of  doing  mil-  given   by  Eichhom,  is  not  of  univeraal 

itary  duty,  and  constituted  the  common  application.      The   Burgwardekn,  which 

Oerty ;  the  fdk-lantl,  aUodiid,  or  reeue-  are  found  to  have  existed  in  Meissen  and 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  the»aHaiu(of  Braudenbui^  in  the  10th  ceniiuy,  are 
the  Franks ;  while  the  lords'  property,  or  nearly  related  to  the  English  boroughs,  in 
thant-iimd,  or  book-Umd  of  the  Anglo-Sax-  like  manner  as  the  older  towns  and  cities, 
WIS,  was  conferred  only  upon  the  follow-  which  have  remained  as  specimens  of  the 
ers  of  tlie  king,  or  of  the  great  territorial  Bflman  times  and  institutions,  have  served 
lords,  uiMtn  condition  of  the  perform-  asmodelsibr  towns  of  modem  oripn,  and 
ance  of  personal  service.  This  last  union  for  the  establishment  of  their  city-privi- 
of  the  king  and  the  great  lords  with  their  leges  [libertas  Bomana).  These  municipal 
vassals  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  communities  seem  to  have  taken  wi  im- 
freedom  of  the  communities,  as  all  who  portant  part  in  the  representation  of  the 
were  not  thus  dependent  on  the  great  country ;  in  the  establishment  of  which, 
were  left  without  protection  from  violence ;  the  old  notions  resi)ecting  the  character 
but,  after  the  10th  century,  the  commons  and  rights  of  a  community  seem  to  have 
rose  ag)un,  in  consequence  of  the  iuftuence  had  as  great  or  a  greater  share  than  the 
of  several  causes,  partly  from  the  wealth  modem  and  most  unjust  notion  of  a  rep- 
accumulated  by  die  practice  of  arts  and  resentadon  of  the  landed  interesL  Eug- 
trades,  partly  irom  the  growth  of  towns  land  is  tlie  only  countiy  in  which  the  bor- 
aroundlbecafltlesof  the  knights.  Inthese  oughs  and  the  free  possessors  of  landed 
towns,  which  had  obtained  their  freedom,  estates  have  continued  to  form  one  body 
artisans  of  various  sorts  were  collected,  or  chamber  of  representation — the  com- 
who  were  distinguished  for  sjririt  and  mons — to  which  they  have  always  belong- 
boldness.  It  frequently  happened,  that,  ed ;  while,  in  other  countries,  the  gentle- 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  knights — the  men  or  knighthood  have  united  themselves 
original  protectors  of  these  communities —  to  the  nobility,  and  thus  become  separated 
were  exi>eUed.  In  some  cases,  however,  in  their  interests  from  the  towns.  But,  in 
they  became  mingled  in  the  mass  of  citi-  atmostall  partsof  the  European  continent, 
zens.  Many  traces  of  this  state  of  soci-  the  representatives  of  the  towns  appear  to 
ety  are  stifl  to  be  found,  especially  in  have  lost  much  of  their  influence,  to  which 
England,  exhibited  in  the  various  consti-  various  causes  seem  to  have  contributed, 
tutionsofthe  cities  and  towns,  and  in  the  The  most  important  among  them  has  been 
representation  of  boroughs  in  pariiamenL  the  internal  corruptions  of  the  institutions 
Only  those  towns  wliich  were  in  existence  of  the  towns  themselves.  The  constitu- 
at  the  establishment  of  these  Germanic  in-  tion  of  the  German  towns  has  generally 
Btitutions,  or  which  remained  as  relics  of  the  suffered  an  injurious  change,  liy  the  estab- 
Romanand  British  times,  owe  their  repre-  lishment  of  a  chief  magistrate  for  life,  who 
sentationinpariiamentto  thelrimportance  has  the  power  of  appointing  his  interiors 
as  towns.  All  other  places  hold  their  in  office,  who  are  naturally  selected  from 
privileges  as  royal  boroughs,  which  were  among  his  own  friends  and  dependents, 
origindly  the  sole  possessors  of  the  corpo-  Though,  in  the  large  towns,  the  high  and 
rate  rights  of  towns.  The  privilege  of  independent  character  of  tlie  bnrgesses, 
voting  in  cities  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  and  their  republican  institutions,  have 
descendants  of  the  old  fi«e  fcmilies,  or  been  strong  obstacles  to  tiiese  abuses,  or 
depends  upon  certjun  burgage  tenures,  the  occasion  of  their  being  quickly  cor- 
and  is  thus  in  die  possession  of  a  certain  reeled  (as  has  been  the  case  in  all  the  im- 
number  of  independent  voters ;  while,  in  perial  cities,  and  in  the  large  towns  of  oth- 
the  boroughs,  the  freedom  of  the  borough  cr  countries);  on  the  other  hand,  there  lias 
is  si)merimes  the  common  property  of  all  grown  up,  in  the  small  towns,  a  contracted 
the  inhtdiitants  of  die  place,  and  some-  policy  and  cast  of  feeling,  in  accordance 
times  depends  on  certain  bui^ge  tenures,  with  A  diminutiveness  of  their  influence 
As  these  boroughs  were  created  for  the  and  importance,  which  has  made  them 
dc^nce  of  the  country,  and  the  pro-  proverbial,  in  Germany,  for  narrowness 
tection  of  the  royal  interests,  we  may  see  of  spirit.  In  this  manner,  all  true  public 
ill  this  the  reason  why  they  are  so  much  spirit  has  been  lost.  The  mismanage- 
more  numerous  in  the  frontier  counties,    ment  and  cotruption  of  tiie  g     
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of  the  towns  have  destroj^ed  their  prosper-  he  was  governor.  The  last  sovereign  of 
ity,  and,  with  it,  the  old  citizen  spirit;  and  this  bouse  was  David  Comnenus.  From 
few  towns  are  to  be  found  in  Germany,  him,  it  is  said,  was  descended  Demetrius 
where  just  complaintB  are  not  beard  of  Comnenus,  a  French  captain  of  dragoons, 
the  corruption  of  old  institutions,  and  the  whodied  without children,al Paris, Jn  1821, 
waste  of  the  propeityof  the  place.  These  with  the  title  of  mareckal  (k  camp  But 
defects  in  the  government  of  die  towns,  his  descent  cannot  be  historicdiy  traced 
and  the  frequent  contests  between  the  Ducange,  an  accurate,  faithful  and  learned 
burgesses  and  their  magisu-ates,  attracted  historian,  asserts,  without  hesilatinii,  that 
the  attention  of  government  etiil  more,  Mohammed  II,  the  conqueror  ol  Constan- 
from  the  fact  that  another  branch  of  the  tinciple,  after  he  had  obtained  the  empire 
[lopiilar  authority — the  admuiistratiou  of  of  SVeiwoiu^socalled  (which  ndsscaiLcly 
justice — had  entirely  departed  fi'om  ita  as  large  as  a  French  depaitment),  fi-om  the 
original  character.  This  portion  of  their  emperor  David,  by  a  treaty,  sent  lor 
authority  had  been  wrested  from  the  bur-  tiiis  prince  and  his  seven  cliilt''"^n  to  Con- 
gesses  hy  the  increasing  subdeiics  of  the  stantinople.  In  order  to  get  poesesaon  of 
hw,  and  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  income  which  had  been  secured  to 
functionaries  who  were  seldom  ahle  to  the  Greek  prince,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
Gommand  public  confidence  and  respect;  put  to  death,  with  all  his  children,  at 
and  the  town-ofticers  could,  in  Iniib,  be  Adrianople,  in  14(3,  under  pretence  of  a 
iio  longer  regarded  as  the  agents  of  the  conspiracy.  This  is  confirmed,  according 
municipality,  even  before  tltey  began,  both  to  Ducange,  by  all  contemporary  writers — 
in  name  and  in  reality,  to  assume  die  Chalcondylas,  Ducas,  Phranzes.  A  later 
character  and  duties  of  state  and  police-  historian  maintains  that  one  of  his  chil- 
officers.  This  occurred  first  in  France,  dren  was  carried  off  unhurt  to  Laconia 
where  the  royal  treasuiy  ivas,  for  a  short  (Mcuna),  where  the  family  maintained  a 
time,  supplied  by  the  sale  of  these  offices,  war  with  the  Turks,  generation  afler  gen- 
This  example  was  followed  by  other  eration,  for  ^00  years.  Betrayed,  but  not 
states,  especially  in  Germany,  after  the  conquered,  Constantine  Comnenus  emi- 
time  of  Fcedenc  II  of  Prusria,  where  it  grated  at  last  from  Maina,  landed,  in  1676, 
waa  first  seen,  that,  upon  every  reform  of  at  Genoa,  accompanied  Iw  several  Greeks, 
the  towns  and  iheir  institutions,  something  and  planted  a  coiotiy  in  the  isle  of  Corsica, 
valuable  was  token  fium  them,  and  sacri-  His  posterity  governed  this  district,  inherit- 
ficed  to  the  cause  of  absolute  authority,  ing  tlie  dignity  and  tide  of  cap^mto;  but, 
In  Prossia,  an  approach  to  a  freer  gov-  when  Corsica  was  joined  to  France,  they 
emment  of  municipalities  took  place  by  tost  tlieir  possessions.  This  account,  how- 
the  ordinance  of  Nov.  10,1808,  which  has  ever,  is  not  credible ;  for  no  mention  what- 
served  as  a  model  for  several  other  Ger-  everismadeincontetm)oraryhistory,eithei 
man  states,  but,  if  carefiilly  examined,  will  of  a  child  of  David  Comnenus,  or  of  his 
appear  valuable  only  as  demonstrating  posterity,  afl;er  1463.  Demetrius  Comne- 
how  necessary  some  approach  to  popular  nus,  indeed,  who  pretended  to  be  the  last 
institutions  is,  even  in  an  absolute  monar-  branch  of  the  family  of  Corsican  colonists 
chy.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Prussian  minister  (bom  in  Corsica,  in  1750),  vvas  recognised 
Stein,  (q.  v.)  In  republics,  tlie  organiza-  by  the  French  government  as  a  descend- 
tion  of  the  municipalities,  the  establish-  antof  David  Comnenus,  by  a  royal  decree 
ment  and  due  regulation  of  popular  rights  of  1782,  registered  duly  by  the  parliament; 
and  privileges,  is  of  tlie  jfreatest  impor-  but  tliis  recognition  was  effected  hy  M.de 
tance.  (See  the  articles  Vdy  and  Town.)  Vergennes,  merely  from  political  motives. 
CoHNENi ;  an  extinct  family  of  sove-  The  fall  of  Constantinople  was  then  sup- 
reigns,  accordingto  an  unsupported  tradi-  posed  to  be  at  hand,  and  it  was  for  the 
tion  i>f  Italian  ori^n,  which  numbered,  on  mterest  of  France  to  secure  tlie  claim  of 
the  throne  of  Constantinople  (from  1057  legitimate  inheritance  to  a  descendant  of 
to  1304)  and  on  that  of  'K'ebisond  {fiom  tliat  femily  in  France.  If  the  sceptre  of 
1304  to  1461),  IS  emperors,  besides  1!)  the  grand  seignior  bad  then  been  broken, 
king8,and  nuniorous  independent  princes.  France  would  have  supported  the  cltums 
(See  ByxantiMt  Entire,  and  Trelnsorut).  of  the  French  officer;  for,  in  the  diploma 
When  the  cnisadeis  had  overlui'^d  the  of  Louis  XVI,  he  was  recognised  as  tho 
tfirane  of  tlie  Comneni  in  Constainmople,  lawful  successor  of  theemperoraof  Trebi- 
und  established  the  Latin  empire  there,  sond.  Captain  Demeirius  Comnenus  em 
ill  1304,  a  prince  of  the  ancient  house  igrated  in  the  liegiuning  of  ihe  revolution, 
of  the  Comneni  founded  an  independent  fought  under  the  baiiners  of  the  prince  of 
state  at  Trebisond,  in  Asia  Minor,  where    Condi,  returned,  in  1803,  to  France,  and 
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e  the  flourisliing  period 
XVIII  confirmed  this  stipend,  and  made  of  Como.  It  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
him  mra-ichat  de  camp,  and  knight  of  St.  Ghibeline  party,  and  Ihe  rival  of  Milan. 
JjjuiB.  He  died  Sept.  9, 1821,  and  left  a  The  promnce  of  Como,  which  consti- 
inanuscrjpt  work,  jn  which  he  labored  lo  tuted  the  depariment  of  Lario  in  tlie 
show  that  the  Greeks  had  risen  from  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  includes  313,634  inhab- 
scate  of  barbarism  even  before  the  time  itants,  in  530  communities. 
of  Homer.  A  remarkable  member  of  the  Comoro,  or  Commorro,  or  Gomara 
femily  was  the  princess  Anna  Comnena,  Islanus  ;  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  be- 
daughter  of  the  emperor  AlexiuB  I,  who  tweenthe  northern  extremity  of  Madagas- 
flouiished  in  the  first  half  of  the  I2th  cen-  car  and  the  continent  of  Aflica.  They 
tury.  In  the  hlstorv  of  her  fether,  whom  are  four  in  number — Angaria  (called  also 
she  prtuses  vrith  all  the  afiection  sho^vn  Comoro),  MokUla,  Johanna  and  Mayotla. 
bymadamede  Stael  towardB  her  parent,  The  inhabitants  are  uncivifized,  but  harm- 
she  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  man-  less.  Europeans  have  never  formed  sei- 
ners of  her  age,  and  the  state  of  the  court  tlemenls  there.  These  islands  are  ex- 
of  Constantinople,  (See  Gibbon's  Btmum  tremely  fertile,  weil  stocked  with  cattle. 
Empire,  c.  48.)  sheep,  hogs,  and  birds  of  various  kinds. 

Como,  Lake  {logo  di  Como ;  anciently.  They  produce,  likewise,  sweet  and  sour 

Wiw  Larius) ;  a  l3ce  in  the  Lonibardo-  oranges,  citrons,  bananas,  honey,  susar- 

Venetian  kingdom,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  canes,  rice,  ginger,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.   They 

Towards  the  middle,  it  is  divided  into  two  are  situated  between  iai.  11°  aff  and  13^ 

branches,  by  the  point  called  BeUag^.  S  S.,  and  Ion.  43=  W  and  45°30'  E.    The 

The  braneh  exien<Ung  towards  tlie  8.  W.,  population,  consisting   of  Negroes   and 

to  the  ci^  of  Como,  goes  under  tlie  same  Arabs,  is  estimated  at  20,000. 

oatne ;  that  which  turns  to  the  S.  E.,  to  Compant,  in  miUtary  language ;  a  small 

Lecco,take8  the  name  oflofoXeMO.   The  body  of  foot  or  nrtiUery,  the  number  of 

length  of  the   lake   to  Bellapio  is  five  which  varies,  but,  in  the  Enghsh  army,  is 

leagues ;  that  of  the  S,  W.  branch,  six  generally  from  50  to  190,  commanded  by 

leagues;  and  that  of  the  S.  E.  branch,  four  a  captain,  a  lieutenant  and  an  ensign,  and, 

leagues,    Thegrealcsiwidthiaoneleague.  sometimes,  by  a  first  and  second  lieuten- 

More  than  60  rivers  and  rivulets  empty  ant,  as  m  the  artillery  and  flank  compa- 

into  it,  and  tlie  Adda  passes  iJirough  it.  nies  of  tlie  line.    In  the  Ausuian  and 

It  is  about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Prussian  armies,  companies  are  stronger, 

sea,  and  191  feet  above  the  territozy  of  In  France,  the  strength  of  a  company  has 

Milan.    Lake  Como,  the  most  delightful  varied  vety  much.     In  former  times,  a 

of  all  the  lakes  M  the  foot  of  [he  Alps,  company  conrasted  of  from  25, 30, 40,  up 

is  smrounded  by  mountains  8  or  9000  feet  lo  200  men ;  in  1793,  of  80  men :  in  1808, 

high,  which  descend   towards  tlie  lake,  thev  bail  137  men ;  in  1814,  72  men  ;  in 

and  terminate  in  hills,  resembling  terraces.  18^  80  men.     In  1830,  a  French  batml- 

Ii  is  bordered  by  delightful  gai'dens  and  ion  was  composed  of  8  companies,  and  a 

country  seats.    Many  delicious  fish,  par-  repmetit  of  3  battalions, 

ticulurly  trouts,  are  taken  in  the  lake.  The  Companies  for  cabrtinooa  the  Fdr- 

neighboriDg  coraitry  is  rich  in  minerals  Trade,    (See  Jfhr-Trade.) 

iron,  copi>er  and  lead.  Companies,  Joi.vt  Stock.     (See  Joint 

Como  (anciently  <im«m);  capital  of  the  Stock  Companies.) 

piTJvince  of  Como,  in  tlie  Lombardo-Ve-  Comparative  Anatomy  is  the  science 

netian  kingdom,  9  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  which  inves^gotes  the  anatomy  of  all  ani- 

Milan,  in  a  delightful  vSley  on  lake  Como  nials  vrith  the  view  to  compare  them,  to 

(q.  V.)  i  lat.  4.^' 48'  30"  N.;  ion,  9°  5' 13"  explain  one  bymeansoftheothera,  and  to 

E,     It  is  a  bishop's  see.     The  number  of  classify   the  various  kinds,  according  to 

tlie   inhabitants  is  about  7500,  many  of  their  anatomical  stnicture.    As  compari- 

whom  travel  about  with  little  manufiic-  son,  and  the  formation  and  extension  of 

tures,  such  as   mirrors,   siiectacles,   litde  genera  and  siiecies,  are  the  delight  of  the 

pictures.    Even  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  naturalist,  comparative  anatomy  is  one  of 

emperors,  tliis  taste  for  emigration  mani-  the  mom  interesting  sciences.    The  ivant 

fested  itself.     The  inhabitants  of  Como  of  ati  Organ  in  certtun  classes  of  animals 

were  then  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  or  its  existence  under  difierent  modifica 

in  the  capacity  of  masons.    Tliis  city  con-  tions  of  form,  structure,  kc ,  cannot  tail 

tauis  some  antiquities,  and   13   beautiful  to   suggest  interesting   conclusions   con 

diurehes;  also  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  ceniing  the  office  of  the  same  part  in  tlic 
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human  subject.    Thus  comparative  anat-  apparatuB  is  enclosed  in  a  brass  box,  wi(h 

omy  is  of   the    highest    importance    to  a  glass  covering,  to  allow  the  card  to  be 

phjMology.     Haller  observes,  very  justly,  seen  without  being  disturbed  by  the  wind. 

*•  Physiology  has  been  more  illustrated  by  This  again  is  freely  suspended  wicJiin  a 

comparative  anatomy  than  by  thedissec-  ]argerbox,soastoprevent,Bsmuchaspos- 

lion  of  the  human  body."    Without  com-  sible,  the  needle  from  being  affected  by  the 

parative  anatomy,  the  natural  histoiy  of  motion  of  the  vessel.    The  whole  is  then 

animals  would  tJways  have  remained  in  a  placed  in  the  binnacle,  in  sight  of  tlie  man 

backward  state,  more  so  even  than  miner-  at  the  helm.    On  the  inside  of  that  part 

alogy  without  tlie  aid  of  chemistry.     And  of  the  compass-bos  which  is  directly  on  a 

ii  is  to    comparative    anatomy  that  we  line  with  the  vessel's  bow,  is  a  clear  black 

owe,  in  a  peat  measure,  that  more  hberal  stroke,  called  the  hibher-lme,  which  tlie 

view  of  nature,  wliich  belongs  to  modem  steersmanusestokeephisrequjredcouree; 

limes,  and  con^ders  all  nature,  man  in-  that  is,  he  must  always  keep  the  point  of 

eluded,  as  one  unbroken  whole.    Cuvier's  the  card,  which  indicates  his  coui^,  coin- 

iecOTui (r.4nafomie eompof^ (in 5 large 8vo.  cidingwith  the  lubber-line.   The  compass 

volumes)  is  an  excellent  ^vork,    Blumen-  here  described  is  called  the  steering  eom- 

bachls  works   on   comparative   anatomy,  pass.     Several  other  sorts  are  used   for 

also,  are  highly  valuable.     His  Handimdi  different  purposes,  but  the   principle  on 

der  v^leiche7i4en  .^naiomie  and  PhymcUi-  which  they  are  constructed  is  the  same. 

gU  (CSttingen,  1804),  has  been  tran^ated  Some  land  compares  are  of  die  aze  of  a 

by  Mr,  Lawrence,  under  the   title  of  a  watch-seal,andactuallyfixedinBuchBeais; 

Short  ^sltm of  CompaTi^ivt.^at(ma) [Lon-  othersof  the  size  and  eJrtemal  form  of  a 

don,  1m)7 — 1808, 8vo.).     Gall  has  rendei^  pocket  watch.      Sometimes  a  little  sun- 

ed  great  service  to  science  by  invesliga-  dialisaffixedtocompasB-hoxes.    Thebox, 

tious  in  comparative  anatomy,  though  he  of  whatever  material   it  is  made,   mua 

has  someBmes  fallen  into  extravagant  con-  liave  no  particle  of  iron  in  its  conslruc- 

clusions  in  reference  to  phrenology.  tion. 

Compass,   the   Mariner's.     The   an-  Compasses,  or  Pair  of  Compasses  ;  a 

cienls,  whose  only  guides  on  the  trackless  mathematical  instrument,  used  for  the  de- 

walers  were  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  often  scribing  of  circles,  measuring  lines,  &c. 

covered  by  clouds,  could  not  venture  for  The  common  compasses  consist  of  two 

from  shore.     It  is  the  compass  which  has  branches  or  legs  oi'  iron,  brass,  or  other 

enabled  men  to  steer  boldly  across  the  melal,  pointed  at  bottom,  and  joined  by  a 

deep.    The  inventor  of  this  great  instru-  rivet,  whereon  they  move  as  on  a  ceitre. 

ment  shares  the  fiite  of  the  authors  of  We  have  compasses  of  various  kinds,  and 

many  of  the  noblest  inventions.    He  can-  contrivances  accommodated  to  the  various 

not  be  precisely  ascertwneii.    Some  call  uses  for  which  they  are  intended. 

bimFIavioGioja;  others,Giri,a  native  of  Compi*;6ne;  a  French  tovtii,  in  the  de 

Amulli,  in  Naples,  at  the  beginning  of  the  partmeni  de  I'Oise,  1^  leagues  N.  N.  £. 

14th  century:  but  there  are  prooft,  that  of  Paris,     It  has  (5260  inhabitants,  crook- 

the  use  of  ilie  magnetic  needle,  in  point-  ed  streets  and  Jll-bullt  houses,  and  some 

ing  out  the  tiortli,  was  known  at  an  eariier  manufactures  and  commerce.    Formerly, 

period  in  Europe,  an<l  that  a  contrivance  it  was  supported  only  by  the  court,  which 

similartoacoiupassweutiinder  the  name  occasionally  redded  here.     It  has  two 

of  mormcUe  in  France,  as  eariy  as  the  Vkh  lairs,  one  in  April,  and  one  in  November, 

century.    The  English  first  Buspende<l  the  Charles  VI  took  this  town  from  the  duke 

compass,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  retain  al-  of  Burgundy  in  1415.   In  1430,  Joan  of  Arc 

ways  a  horizontal  position,  and  tlie  Dutch  was  taken  prisoner  here  by  the  English, 

gave  names  to  the  divisions  of  the  card.  Complutebsiab  Polyglot.     (See  M- 

The  earliest  missionaries  to  China  found  cola  dt  Htnares.) 

the  magnetic  needle  in  use  in  tlial  country.  Composite  Order.    (See  ArcMUii'aTe.'^ 

—The  compass  is  composed  essentially  of  Compost,  in  husbandly  md  {^rdening; 

a  magnetic  needle,  susj)ended  freely  on  a  several  sorts  of  soils,  or  kinds  of  earthy 

pivot,  and  containing  a  card,  maiked  with  matter  mixed  together ;  or  a  mixture  of 

the  ^  points  of  duection  into  which  the  eartli  and  putrid   animal    substance,    or 

horizon  is  divided,  and  which. are  thence  vegetable  substance ;  in  fact,  any  artificial 

called  pc^tts  of  the  ton^Misi.    The  needle  manure  to  assist  the  soil  iu  the  work  of 

always  points    to    the    north   (excepting  vegetation,    (Sec  Cohnka,  pauper.) 

slight  variations),  and  the  direcQon  which  uomfostella,  or  Sa»  Jaoo  de  (Jompii- 

tlie  ship  is  steering  is  tlierefbre  determined  btella  (anciently  Bneantium) ;  a  city  of 

by  a  mere  inspection  of  tlie  card.    Thi=  Spain,  and   capital  of  Galicia ;  98  mileu 
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W.  of  Astorga;  Ion,  8°  SC  W.;  lal.  42°  aace  to  compression.  Thosebodieswhich 
Sd!  N. ;  iwpulation,  about  12,000,  It  ia  occupy  their  ftaTiier  space  when  [be  prea- 
futuated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  on  all  sides  sui^  is  removed  are  called  tla&lie. 
surrounded  with  agreeable  hills,  between  Cuhf&ession  Machines;  inatruments 
the  Sar  and  Sarella,  nhich  unite  about  for  compressing  or  condenaing  elastic  flU' 
half  a  lea^e  below.  It  ia  the  see  of  an  ids.  Such,  for  instance,  is  an  air-pump 
arcbbishop.  In  the  metropolitan  church  with  cocks,  bv  which  the  air  can  be  con- 
are  preserved,  aa  the  people  believe,  the  denaed  in  tight  vessels.  For  the  com 
remains  of  St.  James,  Uie  patron  of  Spain,  pression  of  liquids  (for  iustauce,  water), 
to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  and  Ahich  has  constructed,  a  metallic  cylinder 
from  whom  the  town  ia  named.  There  of  21  inches  54^S"li"ss  high,  and  34  inches 
are  12  parish  churches,  14  religious  houses,  7lt  lines  in  diameter,  1  inch  2i  lines  thick, 
tmd  4  hospitals.  The  annual  revenue  of  This  cylinder  is  filled  with  water,  and  an 
the  archbisiiop  ia  said  to  amount  to  60,000  iron  pialon,  covered  with  leatlier,  and  ex- 
ducats.  Auuiveraity  was  established  here  actiy  fitting  the  bore,  is  pressed  into  it. 
in  the  year  1532,  consisting  of  4  colleges.  For  this  pressure,  a  screw  was  first  used  j 
The  onler  of  St  Jago  takes  its  title  from  but,  in  oraer  to  produce  a  better  applica- 
this  city,  the  knights  of  which  possess  87  tion  of  the  power,  a  lever  was  afterwarda 
conunanderies,  witli  an  annual  income  of  employed  to  force  down  the  piston.  A 
200,000  ducats.  mark  on  the  piston  shows,  by  its  distance 
CoMP03TELLA,NnovA;a townofMes-  from  a  little  ledge  across  the  cylinder, 
ico,  in  Guadataxara,  built  by  Nuiiez  de  how  far  the  piston  has  been  forced  down, 
Guzman,  once  the  see  of  a  bishop,  remov-  and,  when  the  force  subsides,  how  fiir  it 
ed  to  Guadalaxam;  300  miles  W.  N.  W.  haa  been  driven  up.  (See  Zimmerman 
Mexico ;  loii.  106°  11'  W. ;  lat.  31°  30'  N.  on  the  EUtatieit}/  of  Wata;  Leipslc,  1779.) 
There  are  silver  mines  in  the  neighbor-  The  latest  experiments  on  the  compressi- 
hood.  bilily  of  water,  we  owe  to  Oersted  (.3n- 
CoHFoniiD  Dlowfife;  an  instrument  ntd^  de  Ckimie  el  de  Pkgsique)  and  Mr. 
producing  an  intense  heat  from  the  com-  Perkins,  so  distinguisbed  for  his  mechan- 
bustion  of  oxygen  and   hydrogen   gases,  ical  inventions. 

The  gases  are  contmned  each  in  a  scpa-        Comus  (from  the  Greek) ;  the  name  of 

rate  gas-holder,  and  are  expelled  by  the  a  merty  company  of  young  people,  who 

pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  not  lieing  came  singing  into  the  houses   of  their 

allowed  to  mix  until  they  anive  ncaiiy  at  flieuds  and  mistresses,  to  entertain  them 

the  aperture  of  a  pipe  tipped  with  platina,  with   their  music,     Cmrnis  was  also  the 

when  they  are  inflamed.     The  heat  pro-  name  of  die  songs  sung  at  festive  enier- 

(luced  is  sufficient  to  melt  all  the  eartiis,  taJnments.     This  name  is  not  given,  by 

and  tiie  natuml  as  well  as  artificial  coin-  early  ancient  writers,  whose  works  have 

poiuids  which  they  form  with  each  otiier.  been  preserved,  to  a  divinity  presiding 

The  melals,  also,  are  brought  by  it  into  a  over  such  meetings,  who  is  a  creation 

slate  of  ebullition,  and  are  even  complete-  of   later    times,  which    gave    him    thfl 

ly  vohttilized, — This   modification  of  the  name  of  the  festive  songs  in  which  were 

oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  as  it  has  sometimes  celebrated   the  praises  of  the  giver  of 

been  called,  which  was  invented  by  doctor  social  joys.     He   is   first  mentioned  by 

Ilare,  of  Piiiladelphia,  ia  &t  preferable  to  Fhilostratug. 
that  ofNewman,  or  radier  of  Brooke,  who       Cowcavb.    (See  Convex.) 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  inventor,        Concave  Lens;  an  epithet  tor  glasses 

since  it  is  not  attended   by  any  danger,  ground  hollow  on  the  inside,  so  aa  to  re- 

whereas  the  original  instrument,  in  which  Beet  on  the  hollow  side. 
the  gases  were  previously  mingled,  was        Concentration  (in  Chemistry ;)  the  act 

liable   to   a   violent  and   hazaiSous   ex-  of  increasing  the  strength  of  fluids,  by 

plosion.     The   compound   blowpipe  haa  volatifijdng  part  of  their  water, 
been  found  of  occasional  use  in  the  arts.        Concentric;    an    epithet    for   figures 

where  an  intense  and  long-contmued  heat  having  one  common  centre. 
b  required.  Conception,  Immaculate.     The   belief 

CnMPiiEssiBn.iTt ;ihequaIityof Iwdies  is  entertained  in  the  Reman  Catholic 

of  lieing  reducible,by  sufficient  power,  to  church,  that  the  virgin  Mary  whs  born 

a  narrower  space,  in  consequence  of  their  without  the  stain  of  original  sin.    St. 

pororaty,  without  diminisliiug  their  qiian-  IiemaTd,inthel3lheentury,rejeclcdthia 

tity  of  matter.    All   bodies  are  probably  doctrine,  in  opposition  to  the  canons  of 

compressible,  though  the  liquids,  in  par-  Lvons,  and  it  afterwards  became  a  sub- 

ucular   offer  an  almost  mvincible  resist-  ject   of  vehement   controversy  betweeu 
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the  Scotisis  and  ihe  Thomisis.  TJie  Do-  great  nimiber  of  oxen,  of  which  the  liides 
minicans  espoused  the  opinion  of  St  aud  tallow  are  alone  preserved,  and  sent 
Thomas,  the  Franciscans  that  of  Scotus,  to  IJma.  There  ia  no  particular  disease 
Sixtus  IV,  himself  a  Franciscan,  allowed  incident  to  tliis  country.  There  are  at 
toleration  on  this  point.  In  the  5th  session  Conception  several  peraons  who  have 
of  ihe  council  of  Trent,  it  was  resolved,  conipl'ited  a  century, 
that  the  doctzine  of  the  conception  of  all  Concert  ;  a  musical  performance,  in 
men  in  original  sin  was  not  intended  to  which  any  number  of  practical  muaidans, 
include  the  Vir^.  The  controverey  was  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  or  both,  unite 
revived  in  tiie  university  of  Paris  towards  in  the  exercise  of  tlieir  respective  talents. 
the  close  of  Ihe  I6lh  century.  During  the  The  concerts  of  tlic  nncient  Greeks  were 
times  of  Paul  V  and  Gregory  XV,  such  executed  only  in  tiie  unison  or  octave. 
was  the  dissension  in  Spain,  that  both  Concerto  ;  a  kind  of  musieal  compo- 
Philip  and  his  successor  sent  special  em-  sition,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  solo 
bassies  to  Rome,  in  the  vain  hope  that  this  song  with  accompaniment — in  short,  an 
contest  might  be  terminated  by  a  bull.  imitaWonofiheorwi.  In  the  concerto,  one 
The  dispute  continued  to  run  so  high  in  cluef  iustrumenti8disiinguished,andleads 
Spain,  that,  in  the  military  orders  of  St.  the  rest.  In  the  case  of  sutih  concertos, 
Jamea,  of  the  Sword,  of  Calatrava,  and  of  the  performance  is  called  after  tliis  instni- 
Alcantara,  tiie  knighra,  on  their  admission,  meiit,  or  it  is  called,  in  pneral,  concerto  A' 
vowed  to  maintain  the  doctrine.  In  1708,  tamera.  The  teitn  diyabk  coiKerto  is  used 
Clement  XI  appointed  a  festii^  to  be  eel-  if  there  are  two  chief  instnimenis. 
ebrated  tiiroughout  the  church  in  honor  Concerto  grosao  is  an  expression  applied 
ofthe  immaculate  conception.  Sincethat  to  the  great  or  grand  chorus  of  the  con- 
time,  it  has  been  received  in  ihe  Roman  cert,  or  to  those  places  of  the  concert  In 
church  as  an  opinion,  but  not  as  an  article  which  the  ripienos  and  every  auxiliary  in- 
of  feith.  This  belief  is  held  by  the  Greek  strument  are  brought  into  action,  for  the 
church  also,  which  celebrates  the  feast  un-  sake  of  contrast  and  to  increase  the  effect. 
der  the  tide  of  tiie  ctracepiion  of  St.  Ane.  Comerto  sptritiwle  was  a  concert  at 
Petrus  de  Alva  et  Astorga  published  more  Pam,  performed  in  the  religious  seasons, 
than  40  volumes  on  this  subject.  lie  died  when  the  theatres  were  closed.  The 
in  1667.  pieces  performed,  however,  were  not  al- 

CoNCEPTiON,  La,  or  Pe-ico  ;  acityand  vraysof  a  spiritual  kind.  Itwas  introdu- 
seaport  of  Chiie,on  the  coast  ofthe  South  ced_  in  1725,  by  Anne  Danican,  called 
Pacific  ocean,  capital  of  a  jurisdiction,  for-    PkUtdor. 

merly  the  capital  of  Chile ;  Ion.  73°  ff  W. ;  Concetti  ;  sparkling  but  strained  sen- 
bt.  36°  49"  10"  S.;  population,  13,000.  tences,  far-fetched  plays  on  words,  &c., 
The  bay  of  Conception  is  one  of  die  most  which  have  become  fiimous,  in  particular 
commodious  hai'bore  found  in  any  part  of  since  the  use  of  them  by  the  Italian  poet 
the  world.  The  city  is  of  great  extent,  Marino.  The  taste  for  them  is  a  disease 
because  the  houses  are  built  only  one  sto-  which  has  manifested  itself  in  the  devel- 
ry  high,  that  they  may  be  the  bettor  able  opement  of  almost  all  literattires.  The 
to  resist  the  earthquakes  that  happen  eve-  Spaniards  and  En^ish  suffered  from 
ryyear,  it  is  the  readence  oftliebishop,  it  for  a  long  time.  Illarino,  who  introdu- 
and  of  the  major-general,  who  is  at  tlie  ced  them  mto  Italy,  caught  tliis  poetical 
head  of  the  military  department.  Con-  infection  in  France,  where  a  poet  called 
ception  was  founded  by  Peter  Voldivia,  the  wind  the  courier  of  Mdua,  the  sun, 
in  1550,  In  1823,  the  Indians  devastated  the  prince  of  tapers.  Germany  has  had 
a  part  of  it. — There  is  not  in  the  universe  its  liihenstem ;  and,  even  now,  there  are, 
a,  soil  more  fertile  than  that  of  tiiis  part  of  in  every  country,  writers  afflicted  with 
Chile.  Grain  yields  60  for  1 ;  the  vineyards  tliis  passion  for  a  false  brilliancy. 
are  equally  productive,  and  tije  plains  are  Concholobt  (derived  from  'tyxi,  a 
covered  wirfi  iimumerable  flocks,  which  shell-fish  with  two  shells,  and  XSyo;,  word), 
muhiply  astonishingly,  though  abandon-  more  correctiy,  Ookchtltology  (derived 
ed  entirely  to  themselves.  All  the  in-  trom  «oyj;Ww,  all  sorts  of  sliell-fish,  and 
habitants  have  to  do  is  to  set  up  fences  iiyof),  is  tijal  branch  of  natural  history 
rotmd  their  respective  possessions,  and  to  which  describes  those  animals  which  pro 
leave  the  oxen,  hwses,  mules  and  sheep  in  duce  shells,  and  teaches  the  art  of  ar 
Ihe  enclosures.  The  common  price  of  a  lauging  die  shells  themselves.  The  be- 
fat  ox  is  $8 ;  that  of  a  sheep,  i  of  a  dollar ;  ginning  of  tiiis  science  are  to  be  ioimd  in 
but  there  are  few  purchasers,  and  the  na-  the  wntings  of  Aristotie,  who  eslablisheil 
tjves  are  accustomed,  ei'ery  year,  to  kill  a    some  of  those  divisions  which  are  in  use 
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among  modem  authors.  He  divided  shells  suggested  one  year  before,  namely,  that 
ioto  moiiothyra  anddiikyra;  that  is,  uni-  the  consideration  of  the  animal  is  as  ne- 
valves  and  mvalves.  The  moiwffiyra  were  cessary  as  that  of  the  shell,  m  order  to 
turbinated  or  not  turbinated ;  tliey  were  form  a  natural  system  of  cunchyholopy 
lerresirial  or  aquatic ;  both  were  marine  He  described  and  figured  the  different 
or  fluviatile,  fixed  or  free.  To  the  facts  sjiecies  of  shell-fish  that  he  found  in  .^en- 
reeorded  by  Aristotle,  other  ancient  ati-  egal,  and  thereby  formed  a  store  from 
thors  liave  added  little ;  lo  his  distribution,  which  the  most  valuable  materials  haie 
nothing.  The  first  modem  author  who  been  drawn  by  later  authors  lo  enni-h  the 
attemjSed  a  systematic  arrangement  of  science.  Contemporary  with  Adanson 
shells,  seems  to  have  been  Daniel  Ma-  was  the  celebrated  liniueus,  whose  genius 
jor,  who,  in  ISTS,  jiubhshed  Synoptical  has  exercised  such  great  influence  over 
Tables,  containing  a  few  Genera,  natural-  the  arrangements  of  Uieiyegetable  ar^  an- 
ly  onaiiged,  and  established  upon  the  imal  kinMoms.  The,  ninth  edition  of  the 
Species  described  by  Fabricius  Columns.  StislemaJVatune  of  Jjinnteus  was  publish- 
He  divided  shells  into  tmwalves  and  TittdH-  ea  in  1746, 11  years  before  the  ap[>eai'ance 
valves,  placing  the  bivalves  among  the  lat-  of  Adanson's  work,  forming  only  an  oc- 
ter.  In  1681,  Grew,  in  his  Masaum  Re-  tavo  volume  of  236  pages,  in  which  Lin- 
gtum,  added  a  division  analogous  to  our  nieus  does  not  appear  to  have  used  tlie 
bivalves,  and  indicated  most  of  tlic  suudi-  term  itioKiuca,  the  animals  now  thus  des- 
visions  that  have  ance  obtained.  About  ignated  being  distributed  by  him,  the  na- 
1687,  the  celebrated  Uster  published  his  ked  species  in  the  order  xo^h/ta,  in  the 
HiatoritE  sine  &fnop^  Metkodkie  Conchyli-  class  vermes,  and  the  species  bearing  shells 
drum,  jAbti  qa^uor.  This  work  contams  in  tlie  order  tettm^ea  of  the  same  class. 
a  great  number  of  accurate  figures  of  The  10th  edition,  which  appeared  in  1758, 
shells,  pays  great  attention  to  the  ninge  of  one  year  after  the  publication  of  the  Voy- 
bivalves,  and  considers  them  as  equivalve  age  lo  Senegal,  vras  much  enlarged ;  and 
or  not.  Toumefort,  who  died  in  1708,  in  the  19th  edition,  which  may  be  suppos- 
seems  to  have  first  suggested,  in  bivalves,  ed  to  have  received  the  last  touches  of  its 
the  distinction  of  dose  or  gaping  {daus<s  JUusliious  author,  the  part  relating  to  the 
vd  hueates).  In  1711,  Rumph  added  to  animal  kingdom  had  swelled  to  1327 
the  concliyliological  catalogue  many  shells  pages.  This  edition  was  published  about 
fiT)m  the  Indian  seas,  and  indicated  some  10  years  after  Adanson's  work,  tiie  perusal 
good  generic  diviaons.  In  1730,  Breyn  of  which  had  probably  somewhat  niodi- 
[winlod  out  a  character  in  univalves,  until  fied  the  views  of  Ijnnfeus.  Linnieus  di- 
then  not  noticed ;  namely,  that  some  of  vides  his  sixth  class  of  animals  into  five 
them  possess  more  than  one  compartment  orders,  in  the  second  of  which  are  eight 
or  chamber.  This  character  divides  the  genera  of  true  tnoBusca,  viz^  asddia,  Umax, 
univalves  into  ■monothalaiima  and  poli/fftata-  apZyaa,  deris,  tdhya,  sepia,  clio  and  styUira. 
mia.  After  172M),  no  imjjrovements  of  The  third  order  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
much  value  were  made  in.  the  science,  to  teslaeea,*  divided  into,  1.  tKutHvalves, 
until  1757,  in  which  year  the  publication  the  shell  having  more  than  two  pieces ; 
of  Adanson's  Voyage  to  Senega!  took  2.  btoalves,  having  two  pieces ;  3L  uni- 
place,  and  probably  suggested  many  con-  valves,  having  one  piece.  The  first  divis- 
siderations,  ihttt  became  fixed  principles  ion  contains  three  genera,  chiton,  kpas  and 
of  conchyUology  by  tlie  adoption  of  Lin-  pholas.  The  second  contains  14  genera 
nteus.  In  studying  the  univalves  (lima-  mi/o,  aolcn,  teUtTia,  cardium,  maclra,  ihnax, 
cons),  Adanson  considered  the  spire,  the  venus,  spondylus,  chama,  area,  ostrea,  ano- 
upex,  the  aperture,  tlie  operculum,  tlie  min,  mytUus  and  pimut.  The  tlurd  di- 
luicre,  the  periosteum;  in  the  bivalves  vision, separated  into  two  sections,  accord- 
(cotiTum),  the  valves,  whetherequal  or  un-  ing  as  the  spire  is  regular  or  not,  con- 
equal,  wiiedier  shutting  close  or  gaping;  laJnBl9cenera — ia-)^on(ada^iuaitilm,conu3, 
the  beaks  {sammds),  whether  prominent  ciffnea,  ImBa,  ■vobita,  butcinum,  stromints, 
or  not,  and  according  to  their  relative  po-  murex,  Irochus,  turbo,  helve,  nfritt,  ludw- 
sition  with  respect  to  the  middle  of  the  (is,  patdla,  detilatium,  sennila,  teredo  and 
valve ;  tlie  hinge,  accoiding  to  the  num-  soieHo.  In  giving  the  characters  of  his 
berof  the  teeth  and  cavities-,  thobgameut,  genera,  with  respect  to  the  animals,  Lin 
according  to  its  stiape  and  simaliomlhe  iweus  is  always  satisfied  widi  citing  the 
muscles,  according  to  (heir  figure,  ^ze  name  of  a  naked  iMUiucurn  described  in 
and  number.  In  fonning  his conchylio-  •  AsLlnntpuBhassaMsoVnile  ahnuiiheanlmals, 
logical  arrangement,  Adanson  adopted  an  jf  ^^  iranslali;  testacm  by  ihe  icrm  sM/s,  perhjpi 
important  principle,  which  Guettard  had  liie  error  will  be  scBrwIj'apiirecialjle. 
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the  preceding  order,  which  he  supposes  Linnteus,  except  that  the  genera  are  some. 
10  be  analogous  to  the  animal  of  the  genua  what  more  numerous  and  better  defined. 
UDder  ronsideiation ;  therefore  it  is  prob-  This  order  contains  three  divisions,  ac- 
able  thai  the  influence  exerted  by  Adan-  cording  to  the  number  of  tlie  valves.  He 
son's  work  over  the  latter  editions  of  the  divides  the  genus  JeptM  of  Linnieus  into 
ift/»Icnui  JVotitrtE  extended  only  to  increaa-  halamu  and  anaii/a,  dropping  the  term 
ing  the  number  of  genera,  and  causing  fepos  altogether,  in  which  he  has  been  fol- 
thera  to  be  more  rigorously  marked  out  lowed  by  Lamarck,  This  is  so  unusual, 
and  described.  Some  of  the  approxima-  and,  indeed,  so  ungracious  a  proceeding, 
tioDS  of  the  IJim^an  system  are  unnalu-  that  we  would  recommend  lo  American 
ral  and  inconvenient,  and  some  genera,  conchyliologists  always  to  use  the  teriik 
nearly  related,  are  too  far  separatea  in  the  leptu  instead  of  anattfa.  Besides  the  two 
arrangement;  but  its  nomenclature,  and  genera  above-mentioned, he  placr^s among 
the  clearness  and  precision  of  its  techoi-  uie  multivalves,  chiton,  tenda,  JUtulana, 
cal  terms,  gave  it  a  predominance  that  it  phelaa,  anomia  and  cranio.  Among  the 
has  mtunlained  ahnost  to  the  present  day.  bivalves,  his  new  genera  are,  placuna, 
A  detailed  explanation  of  the  cencliyllo-  pema,  Irigonta,  unio,  triilaeTia,  cardita  and 
logical  system  of  JJnn^its  may  be  found  tereh'aitda.  Among  his  univalves  are  the 
in  a  dissertation  by  I.  Murray,  publish-  following  new  genera :  jJssuretta,  jiiijtw- 
ed  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Acs-  lia,  asp^gUlum,  omila,  rdisa,  purpura,  cas- 
demical  Amenities.  The  J^eaes  sgaUnia-  tis,  lerebra,  Jitsits,  cerithium,  ouhmus,  pin- 
tisches  Conchilien  Kabind — a  great  work,  norHs,  nakca,  caiaerma,  amvimutea  and 
commeBcedDy  Martini  in  1769,  continued  orihocera.  In  1791  appeared  the  first  vol- 
IwChemnitz,  and  finished  by  Schr6cerin  ume  ofTestacta  vinvsqat  Si^xa,  eoram- 
17^ — may  be  considered  rather  as  a  mag-  qite  JSstoria  tt  Aaaiome — a  splendid  work, 
nificent  collection  of  figures  of  shells,  well  by  Foli,  an  Italian  physician,  who  first  at- 
drawn  and  colored,  than  as  a  system  of  tempted  to  establish  the  genera  of  moUvs- 
eoncbylio!<^y.  As  its  figures  are  con-  ca  from  the  consideration  of  the  animal 
stantly  referred  to  by  the  modem  authors,  only,  withoiit  reference  to  the  shell.  This 
it  mil  be  found  very  useful  to  students  in  work  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  re- 
identifying  species  and  arranging  their  markable  epoch  in  the  science,  because, 
cabinets.  The  whole  work  consists  of  12  since  its  opjiearance,  the  classification  of 
volumes  4to.  In  1776,  Da  Costa  publish-  the  molhiaca  and  of  the  bivalves  has  he- 
ed liis  Elements  of  Conchology,  in  which  come  much  more  conformable  to  nature. 
more  attention  was  paid  bj[  him  lo  tlie  The  subjects  figured  in  the  superb  plate* 
characters  of  the  aperture  in  univalves,  of  ibis  work  had  been  previously  modelled 
and  to  the  hinge  in  bivalves,  than  had  in  was  by  the  scholars  of  the  author.  In 
been  done  by  his  predecessors;  and  the  1798,  G,  Cuvier  proposed  a  new  classifi- 
ecience  is  indebted  to  him  for  some  valua-  cation  of  molluscous  animals.  ( TabUtm 
ble  hints  on  tlie  indelicacy  of  some  of  ihe  Hhnentaire  de  PMishnre  ntdxaxBe  des  Am- 
lerms  employed  by  IJnnieus  to  de^gnate  mma:.)  In  this,  he  acknowledged  himself 
paniciilar  pans  of  bivalve  shells.  In  Indebted  to  the  critical  observations  of 
1766,  Pallas  liad  published  his  MiacdUtwa  Pallas,  and  carried  nearer  to  perfection 
Zodogica,  Ihe  principles  of  which,  per-  Ihe  inventions  of  PoK.  In  this  arrange- 
liaps,  entitle  him  lo  be  considered  as  the  meul,  also,  may  be  found  the  improve- 
fbunder  of  that  new  school  which   the  menla  succesavelj"   introduced   by   Bru- 


French  conchyliologists  have  since  so  sue-  guite  into  tlie  distmction  of  genera,  which 
cessfullj[  supported.  He  indicated  the  Lamarck  was  then  increa^g  eveiy  year, 
impropriety  of  separating  the  te^tmxa  from    in  his  amrse  at  the  jardin  da  rm.    La- 


tlie  naked  tboHusco,  in  llie  arrangement  of  marck  did  not  bean  to  publish  the  resuha 

Ltniucus,  and  showed  that  a  natural  melh-  of  his  labors  until  1798,  when  a  memoir 

od  could  only  arise  from  tlie  considera-  on  ttie  diviaon  of  the  genus  sgna  into 

rion,  not  of  the  sbella,  but  of  the  generic  three  g^era,  «epio,  hdigo  and  nctopus,  ap 

diflerenccs  of  the  animals  inhabiting  ihem.  peered  in  the  Joam.  d'  BiH.  Jvat^  \.  1. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  light  struck  out  by  Early  in   1799,   Lamarck  publislied   his 

Pallas,  Bruguiere,  one  of  the  modem  au-  PniifroiiHMOf  a  new  classification  of  sliells, 

thors  to  whom  the  science  is  most  indebt-  laying  down,  more  jH'ecisely,  the  generic 

ed,  in  1792,  still  followed  so  closely  the  characters,  and  establisliing   many   new 

Limitean  arrangement  as  to  admit  the  di-  ^nera,  and  still  continuing  tlie  old  divis- 

vision  of  the  molluscous  worms  and  les-  ion  into  univaliies,  hivrdvts  and  imdiUitdvea 

taceous  worms  into  two  orders.    His  or-  Up  to  this  time,  Lamarck  does  iiol  seem 

der  Uatmea  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  to  have  profited  much  by  the  kiliors  of  hia 
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predecessors  towards  the  establishment  of  philomathean  society,  a  memoir,  polnliBg 

ti   natural  conchyliological   melhod,    but  out  a  necessary  relation  subsisting  between 

acknowledges  tMt  he   has   adopted   the  the  shell  and  the  respiratory  organs,  and 

principles  and  views  of  Bnigui^re.     Late  drawing  therefrom  a  new  principle  of  ar- 

ui  1799,  Cuvier  published  a  table  of  the  rangement,  depending  on  the  existence  or 

UiviMons  of  the  class  of  moKiMca,  at  the  non-existence  of  a  symmetry  or  mgularity 

end  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Lessons  of  of  form  in  those  organs,  and  the  protect- 

Comparative  Anatomy.     We  see,  in  this,  ii^  body,  tfie  shell.     In  1825,  De  Blain- 

that  Cuvier  had  derived   li^t  from  the  rale  pub^heA  hie  ManiuideMalatologie  el 


Prodromux  of  Lamarck.  Indeed,  these  de  Condi^'idogie — a  very  valuable  work,  to 
two  great  naturalists,  by  their  succeaave  which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the 
works,  seem  to  have  amrded  light  alter-    historical  facte  recorded  in  this  article. 


nateiy  to  each  other  for  a  number  of  The  first  chapter  of  the  second  s< 
years.  In  1801,  Lamarck  published  his  this  work,  conasting  of  80  pages,  treats  of 
Aninuaa:  sans  Veriibres,  in  which,  not  «fcefla,orthepHn™ifc»q/'cwic%KoiogJ,and 
confining  himself  entirely  to  the  shells,  he  recommends  itself  strongly  to  students  by 
has,  like  Cuvier,  paid  attention  also  to  the  the  fulness,  accuracy  and  clearness  of  its 
animals.  From  this  period  until  18^  definitions,  and  the  consistency  of  its  gen- 
when  he  finished  publishing  the  second  eral  views.  In  modem  times,  the  study 
edition  of  •Smmaia:  sans  Vertil/reg,  under  of  the  niollusca  and  their  coverings  has 
the  title  of  ISstoire  natur^t  des  Animaux  become  very  important  from  geoTogicaJ 
tans  Vaiebres,  many  authors,*  botii  con-  considerations.  As  particular  genera  are 
tinental  and  Englisli,  had  published  me-  known  to  belongto  particularstrataof  the 
moirs  and  treatises  on  concbyliology,  and  earth's  crust,  and  as  the  positions  assumed 
many  interesting  fects  had  been  collected,  by  the  hvjng  animals  are  known,  the  as- 
sheddmg  much  additional  light  on  ^e  certained  position  of  the  fossila  deter- 
science.  Part  of  the  5th,  and  ^e  whole  mines,  witn  sufficient  certainty,  whether 
of  the  6th  and  7th  volumesof  the  Histoire  the  stratum  has  undergone  removal,  dis- 
natartUe  des  ArdiMmx  sans  FertHnvs,  are  ruption  or  Eubveision  ^nce  the  death  of 
devoted  to  the  conchy iiophorous  ani-  the  animals.  The  most  interesting  con- 
mals,the  propersubjectsof  concbyliology.  siderations  are  presented  to  the  inquiring 
In  this  excellent  work,  Lamarck  has  im-  mind  by  some  of  the  genera  of  micro- 
proved  upon  the  views  of  his  friend  Bru-  scopic  shells;  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
guiftre  in  the  foUo^ng particulars; — not  results  produced  by  their  infinite  multi- 
confining  himself  to  the  consideration  of  phcity  causes  their  importance  in  the 
the  shell;  viewing  the  shell  as  forming  economyof  nature  to  be  felt  with  astonish- 
part  of  tm  animal ;  introducing  into  coo-  mem  and  admiration.  Take,  for  instance, 
chyhology  a  great  number  of  new  generic  the  mifiolite*,  thus  commented  on  by  La- 
groups  ;  using  a  veiy  rigorous  and  exact  marck :  "  The  mitiotiUa  is  a  shell  of  most 
terminology ;  and  treating  as  the  founda-  singutar  form,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
tion  of  tile  principal  division  among  bi-  most  interesting  to  study,  on  account  of 
valves,  the  number  of  the  tmisciilar  im-  its  multiplicity  in  nature,  and  the  influence 

Sessions.    He  has  also  aliandoned  the  which  it  has  upon  the  condition  and  size 

vision  of  multivtdves,  bivalves  and  uni-  of  the  masses  at  the  surflice  of  the  earth, 

valves,  which  liad  been  followed  by  most  or  which  compose  its  external  crust.     It 

of  the  preceding  conchyliolo^sts,  and  has  is  one  of  those  numerous  examples  which 

increased  the  number  of  genera  to  up-  prove,  that,  in  jHwducing  living  bodies, 

wards  of  SOO,  the  enumeration  of  which  what  nature  seems  to  lose  in  size,  she 

would  swell  this  article  beyond  a  reason-  fully  regains  in  the  number  of  individuals, 

able  litnit.    The  specific  descriptions  of  which  she  multiplies  to  infinity,  and  with 

Lamarck,  although  short,  are  admirable  a  readiness  almost  miraculous.  ThelKMiies 

for  tljeir  precision,  and  the  skill  displayed  of  these  minute  animals  exert  more  influ- 

in  them  in  distinguishing  clearly  minute  ence  on  the  condition  of  ihemassea  which 

specific  differences.    The  study  of  them  compose  the  siirfece  of  the   earth,  than 

will  be  found,  by  young  naturalists,  veir  those  of  the  largest  animals,  such  as  ele - 

beneficial  and  instructive.    In  1812,  H.  M.  phants,  hippopotami,  whales,  &c^  which, 

Ducrotay  de  Blaiuville  read,  before  the  although  constituting  much   larger  indi- 

•DaFenissac.DrapsniaHdjDenjsiteMonlibrl,  viduol  mosses,  are  infinitely  less  multiplied 

deRoissy,  Bosc,  Perron,  Lcsueur,  De  BlHiiiville,  in  naMre.     In  the  envux)nB  of  Paris,  some 

IJim^nl,  rliani^,  Kuhl,  Von  Mnll,  Von  Fiohtel,  gpecies  of  miliolites  are  found  m  so  great 

Learb,  Olfcrs.  Sow«^,  Schwciger,   8*ainlon  ^  qUBJ^tity,  tiiat  they  form  almost  tiie  pnn- 

ItauianL,  Say.  cipal  part  of  the  stony  masses  of  certam 
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nuiges."  The  naturalists  of  the  U.  States  the  pope,  or  on  the  lOih  day  after  his 
have  also  contributed  much  valuable  mat-  deaih,  after  having  heard  a  mass,  which  is 
ter  to  the  science  in  question,  and  some  called  AEsga  apinhw  sancH,  and  remain 
new  genera  and  many  new  apecies  liave  till  the  election  is  finished.  The  conclave 
been  added  by  their  labois.  Among  the  which  chose  pope  Pitis  Vil  was  held  at 
scientific  gentlemen  in  the  U,  States  who  Venice  by  the  assembled  cardiiials,  as 
have  wriaen  on  this  subject,  are  Thomas  Pius  VI  died  far  from  Home, 
Say,  of  Philadelphia,  the  late  D.  H.  CowcLiviaT;  the  companion,  cither  lay 
Barnes,  of  New  York,  doctor  Hildreth,  or  clerical,  whom  the  cardinal  is  allowed 
doctor  Jacob  Green  and  Isaac  Lea,  of  to  take  with  him  into  the  conclave  (q.  v.) 
Philadelphia.  The  papers  lately  contrib-  during  the  election  of  a  pope,  or  to  send 
uiedbythe  last-named  gentleman  to  ihe  for  if  heshouldfellsick.  The  conclavists 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ameri-  are,  in  this  case,  sulrject  to  the  same  lavre 
can  Philosophical  Society  on  tjie  Naiades  as  the  cardinals ;  tliey  are  not  permitted 
of  Lamarck,  eontaJniug  descriptions  of  to  leave  the  conclave  except  in  case  of 
several  new  species,  are  illustrated  by  severe  sickness ;  they  pamke  at  the  same 
plates  executed  with  remarkable  beauty  table  wiib  the  cardinals,  and  have  a  cell 
and  accuracy.  of  the  same  size.  The  place  of  conclavist 
ConcuvE  {a  room) ;  ihe  place  where  is  honorable,  and  very  much  sought  for. 
the  cardinals  assemble  for  tiie  election  of  The  conclavist  of  the  cardinal  who  is 
the  pope ;  also  the  electoral  assembly  of  chosen  pope  seldom  feils  to  make  his 
the  cardinals  themselves.  Pope  Gregory  fortune.  As  every  cardinal  generally  be- 
X,  whose  election  had  been  delayed  for  cornea  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
three  years,  estabiiabed,  in  the  council  at  regency,  consisting  ofthree  cardinals,  who 
Lyons  (1274),  the  regulations  of  the  con-  are  changed  dmiy,  each  of  the  conclavists 
clave.  It  was  settied,  that  if  the  pope  of  the  cardinals  thus  engaged  has  an  op- 
should  die  in  a  city  where  he  had  resided  ponunity  to  display  his  talenls  before  the 
vrith  his  court,  the  cardinals  present  cardinal  and  his  colleagues,  as  secretary 
should  not  be  obliged  to  wait  longer  than  of  the  commitlee. 

10  days  for  their  absent  brethren.  After  Comcobd  (also  called  accord,  from  the 
the  lapse  of  10  days,  all  the  cardinals  Italian  luxwdttre,  and  this  from  the  Latin 
present  should  assemble  in  the  jialaee  in  chorda] ;  an  expres»on  used  in  music  It 
which  the  pope  had  died.  Here  they  denotes  an  association  of  sounds,  founded 
were  all  to  be  shut  up  ia  one  room  [con-  on  the  natural  relations  of  simultaneous 
cWe),wittiout  partitions  or  curtains,  which,  tones.  Upon  tliis  association  depends  dl 
with  the  exception  of  one  outlet,  was  to  harmony;  in  fact,  every  proper  chord  ia 
be  closed  on  all  sides,  so  that  no  one  of  itself  harmony;  hence,  e.g.,  the  expres- 
should  speak  witii  them,  nor  be  admitted  sion  harmtmi/  ofikt  donananL  In  its  proper 
into  tiieir  presence,  except  those  wlio  acceptation,  harmony  is  the  result  of  con- 
were  called,  with  the  consent  of  all  tlie  nected  tones  in  consecutive  chorda.  With 
brethren,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  in  regard  to  their  ^miiltaneous  expresaon, 
some  way,  in  the  election.  No  one  was  however,  tones  differ  in  their  relations, 
to  be  permitted  either  to  send  in  a  mes-  Some,  by  the  mere  act  of  being  sounded 
senger,  or  to  write  to  the  cardinals ;  but  a  together,  convey  to  the  ear  a  sense  of 
window  was  to  be  lefl  open  in  the  room,  ]>leasure.  They  harmonize  in  themselves, 
through  which  the  necessary  food  could  and  are  therefore  termed  consonant  chords, 
be  handed  to  them.  If,  in  three  days  after  or  conayrds.  Take,  for  example,  one  tone 
entering  the  conclave,  they  had  not  chosen  as  the  fundamental  tone ;  then,  to  form  a 
a  pope,  they  were,  on  the  five  following  concord,  all  the  othertones  must  harmon- 
days,  to  receive  but  one  dish  at  noon  and  ize  with  it  and  with  each  other.  Tho 
in  the  evening  ;  and,  afler  tliis,  nothing  idea  of  a  chord  has  no  leference  to  the 
but  bread,  nine  and  water,  till  the  election  number  of  consonant  tones  of  which  it  ia 
should  take  place.  These  regulations  of  formed,  Tlio  most  simple  and  least  per- 
Gregory  X  have  been  observed  in  their  feet  concord  is  Tnade  by  the  combinatitai 
essential  provisions  in  recent  times,  though  of  two  tones,  and  is  formed  by  coimecting 
not  always  in  every  particular.  As  most  the  interval  of  the  third  with  the  funda- 
of  the  popes  have  died  in  Rome,  the  con-  mental  tone.  The  most  perfect  consonant 
clave  has  usually  been  held  In  the  Vatican,  chord  is  the  harmonic  triachord,  which  is 
in  the  galleries  of  which,  as  many  cells  formed  by  the  additirai  of  snotiter  third, 
ore  bulk  in  a  row  as  there  are  cardinals  to  end  constitutes  the  perfect  fiilh  Irom  tho 
\¥S  present  There  tlie  cardinals  repair,  fundamental  tone;  it  is  usually  termed 
two  by  two,  the  day  after  the  fimeral  of  tlie  domintatt.     Fi-om  the  character  of  tha 
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fiist  third,  or  medjaut,  these  combinations 
are  either  major  or  minor ;  thus,  major  C, 
E,  G,  or  liiinor  C,  E  flat,  and  G.  The 
minor  triachord  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  diminished  triachord,  which,  by 
Bome,  is  called  the  f<dse  or  dissonant,  and 
is  formed  by  two  minor  thirds,  or  by  the 
fundamental  tone  and  the  minor  third  aud 
raiuor  fifth ;  thus,  C,  E  flat,  G  flat.  There 
is  also  a  redundant  ttiachord,  constituted 
by  two  major  thirds.  By  the  trutisiKisitioti 
of  the  tones  composing  these  triachords 
into  higher  or  lower  octaves  (clianging  the 
posdtions  or  inverting  the  intervals),  all 
other  consonant  chords  are  torraed.  It  is 
usual  to  (ix  the  designation  of  chords  by 
counting  the  internals  asceitdmg.  Thus 
arises,  1.  the  Uiord  ot  the  aixth  (hexa- 
chordl,  in  which  the  fundamtiital  tone  is 

E laced  an  octave  higher,  ^o  that  the  third 
ecom*s  a  fiindamental  tone ,  the  fifth  is 
then  the  third,  and  the  transposed  funda- 
mental becomes  the  sixth ;  thus,  E,  G,  C, 
designated  by  the  figure  G-  2,  The  chord 
of  the  fourth  and  sixth,  where  tlie  funda- 
mental tone  and  its  thiid  are  both  placed 
in  a  higher  octave,  so  that  the  fifth  be- 
comes the  fundamental,  tlie  original  fiin- 
damental is  changed  to  the  fourth,  and 
tlie  transposed  third  becomes  the  sixth. 
Hence  the  name,  from  the  cbaracterisiic 
.8 


and  major  sixth,  tlius, 


2.  the  chord  of  the  third  and  fourth 
in  which  the  seventh  and  the  funda- 
mental tone  of  the  essential  chord  of  the 
seventh  become  the    thipd   and    fourth. 


poation,the  chord  of  the  second  is  formed, 
by  which  the  seventh,  witli  the  funda- 
mental lone,   forms  the  interval  of  the 


other  chords  of  the  seventh,  which  Godfr. 
Weber  terms  b^-ckords  of  the  sevenlh,  in 
opposition  to  principal  chords  of  the  Sfventk, 
are,  the  chord  of  the  seventli,  formed  by 
triachord  and  the  mbor  sev- 


inCervals  and  the  e 


The 


_ ;  again,  by  tlie  dimin- 


ished triachord,  with  the  subsisting  minor 
seventh   of   the  chord   of   llie   seventh, 


dissonant  chorda  ue  first  obtained  by 
adding  to  the  triad  another  third,  which, 
consequentiv,  stands  in  the  relation  of  a 
seventh  to  the  fundamental,  and  produces 
a  quadricbord.  The  seventh  is  tiie  disso- 
nant interval,  and,  to  relieve  the  ear,  re- 
quires to  be  resolved.  The  chord  of  the 
seventh  is  formed  of  the  fiindamental,  the 
tliird,  the  fifth  and  the  seventh.  The  first, 
and  most  iisua],is  constituted  by  tlie  major 
triad  with  the  minor  seventh ;  thus  C,  E, 
G,  B  flat  It  is  called  the  principal,  some- 
limes  the  tsstfSal  chord  of'  the  seiietdk,  and 
is  simply  designated  thus,  7.  h  rusts  «pon 
the  dominant  of  that  key  in  wliich  it  is  to 
be  resolved;  forihe  minor  seveiitliresolvea 

itaelf  downwards,  thus,  / 

whiletliemajordissonontawends.  Hence 
it  may  also  be  called  the  dominanl  chard  of 
tht  ieiienth,  or  the  chord  of  the  domiTUaa 
seventh.  If  we  transpose  the  intervals  of 
these  chords,  in  the  same  maimer  as  with 
tiie  triachords,  we  form,  1.  the  chord  of 

the  fifth  and  sixth  (denoted  by  2 J,  con- 
sisting of  the  minor  thkd,  the  minor  fifth 


ii^ 


;  finally,  the  chord  of  li 


eventh,   with   the   major   triachord  and 


seventh  major,  ] 


gZ.     Bythetr 


jwdtjon  of  these  by-chords  of  the  seventh 
are  fbmied  the  chords  of  the  fitlh  and 
sixth,  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  chord 
of  die  second.  We  have  thus,  as  appears 
irom  this  review,  nine  fiandamental  chords, 
viz.  two  simple  accords,  three  triachords, 
and  four  chords  of  the  seventh  (the  essen- 
tial chord  and  the  by-chords  of  the  sev- 
enth). Howevercomplicatedthe  harmony 
may  be,  it  is  reducible  to  these  chords. 
There  ia  yet  a  five-toned  chord,  the  quinl- 
chord,  which  is  a  union  of  fdmultaiieous 
tones,  and  is  formed  liy  the  addition  of 
another  third  (major  or  minor)  to  the 
chord  of  the  seventh,  which,  consequently, 
makes  the  nlntli  from  the  fundamental 
tone,  and  is  termed  the  chord  of  the  mmih. 
But  if,  from  the  adverse  concurrence  of 
llie  seconds,  we  omit  the  fundamental  tone, 
as  is  usual  in  close  harmony,  and  trans' 
pose  tlie  notes  as  above,  we  obtain  tliuH ' 
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the  proper  modifications  of  the  quadri-  north  part,  the  other  connecting  the  town 

chord ;  tor  exajnple,  the  enharmonic  chord  with  Pembroke. 

of  C,  E  flat,  G  flat,  A ;  C  sharp,  E,  G,  B.  Co-tcord,  Battle  at.     (See  Lemng- 

These  coacords,  then,  ai'e  capable  of  being  (onj 

presented  in  the  most  diversified  forms —  Coscord,  Form  op  {Jimmila  comw 
in  immediate  colliaon,  or  broken,  so  that  diit) ;  one  of  the  most  important  doctrinal 
the  tones  constituting  them  are  heard  in  books  of  the  Protestant  cliurch,  composed 
succes^on.  Further,  the  intervals  may  be  at  the  command  of  Augustus  elector  of 
confined  to  one  octave,  or  distribuied  Saxony,  by  several  dis^nguished  theolo- 
through  distant  and  different  octaves,  gians.  Augustus  had  long  suspected  the 
This  forms  the  ground'Work  and  the  dis-  existence  of  secret  adherents  to  the  doC' 
tinction  between  close  and  dispersed  har-  triue  of  Calvin ;  and,  being  confirmed  in 
mony,  according  to  tlie  close  or  dispersed  this  suspicion  by  invesl^tion,  he  Ihouglit 
position  of  the  chords.  Further,  the  ap-  a  book  of  concord,  that  is,  of  union,  which 
plication  of  the  intervals  composing  the  should  definitively  settle  the  fonn  of  doc- 
chords  is  governed  by  the  variety  of  po-  liine  to  be  received,  would  be .  the  best 
sitions,  inasmuch  as  the  music  may  be  means  for  terminating  the  religious  Irou- 
adapted  for  two,  three,  four,  five  voices  or  bles.  Twelve  divines  were  invited  to 
parts.  In  the  fonner,  some  intervals  tniist  Lichtcnhui^,  who,  in  the  assembly  aftcr- 
be  omilJed ;  in  the  latter,  doubled.  One  wards  convoked  at  Torgaii,  examiiied  and 
of  the  first  systems  of  chords  was  offered  settled  the  principal  points,  and  finished 
by  Kameau,  grounded  on  the  ideas  of  the  woife  in  Kloster-Bergen,  in  1577 ;  af- 
D'Aleniben,  and  afterwards  elucidated  in  ter  which  followed  the  solemn  signing  by 
Marpurg's  system,  which  much  resembled  the  several  electors,  princes,  counts,  states 
Vogler's.  It  has  been  more  reeenUy  ehi-  of  the  empire,  and  tlie  printed  publication 
cidated  by  Tikrk.  Another  is  by  Tartini,  of  the  work  in  1580.  It  is  said  that  diis 
which  is  ^iven  in  Rousseau's  Dktioiawire  affliir  cost  the  elector  $53,000.  (See  Sifm- 
de  la  Mveufue.    The  one  deduces  and  ex-  holical  Books.) 

filaius  the  chorda  ftom  fundamental  keys  Concord,  Gobdess  of.    (See  C"ttw- 

of  the  base),  the  other  from  melody  (the  dia.) 

upper  tones).  Another  very  simple  sys-  Cokcordarce  ;  a  book  containing  ttie 
teinof  chon^  is  that  of  Kirnberger,  which  principal  words  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
is  much  followed  by  Godfi-.  Weber,  in  his  olphalwiical  order,  with  a  designation  of 
treafise  on  tjiorougb-base.  From  music,  the  places  in  which  they  are  to  be  found, 
the  idea  of  harmony  is  transferred  to  col-  There  are  concordances  of  subjects  and 
ors,  and  we  may  speak  of  the  karmotiTf  of  of  wonis ;  and,  for  botii  kinds,  either  the 
colons,  as  opposed  to  the  harsh  and  daz-  Greek  or  Hebrew  text,  or  a  universally 
aling  contrast  of  them,  which  is  avoided  received  translation,  may  serve  as  a  basis, 
by  a  judicious  middle  lone  of  coloring.  Works  of  this  kind  are  useful  for  the  exe- 
Coscord;  a  post-town  of  New  Hump-  getical  theologian,  because  the  compari- 
shirc,  and  the  seat  of  the  stale  government,  son  of  parallel  passages  is  one  of  the  most 
in  Merrimack  coimty,  on  botli  sides  of  the  important  auxiliaries  of  exegeas;  and  not 
liver  Merrimack  ;  45  miles  W.  N.  W.  less  so  for  the  preacher,  because  they  ena- 
Portsmouth,  63  N.  N.  W.  Boston,  100  W.  ble  him  to  examine,  at  once,  aU  the  pas- 
S.  W.  Portland  ;  Ion.  71°  29'  W. ;  lat.  43°  sages  of  scripture  which  treat  of  the  same 
IS*  N. :  population,  in  1810,  9391  ;  in  subject.  The  first  work  of  this  kind  was 
1820,  2838.  The  principal  village  is  published  by  Hugo  Sancto  Caro  who 
pleasantly  situated,  extending  along  the  used  the  univetsally-rece  led  Lat  n  trans- 
western  bank  of  the  river  nearly  two  lation  of  the  Bible,  called  the  filgcde 
miles  in  length.  ItcontJiins  a  state-house.  Some  of  the  most  approved  co  cordai  ces 
a  state-prison,  both  of  stone,  a.  court-  in  English,  are  those  of  Cruden  Butter 
house,  3  houses  of  pubhc  worship,  and  worth.  Brown  and  Taj  lor  The  name 
about  200  dwelling-houses.  The  state-  toncordtmce  might  be  given  witl  o  it  im 
bouse,  erected  in  1817,isalaraeand  vety  propriety,  to  similarindices  of  other  works, 
elegant  edifice,  and  cost  $60,©2.  Much  as  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Shaksj  eare 
of  the  trade  of  the  upper  country  centres  In  ftct,  it  is  so  applied  »  Gemany  lie 
here;  and  the  importance  of  the  town  is  index  of  Samuel  Ayscough  to  fehakipeare 
increased  by  the  boat  navigation,  which  U  is  a  concordance, 

opened  between  this  place  and  Boston  by  Concorbate  ;    a  convention   between 

means  of  the  Merrimack  river  and  Mid-  thebishopof  Rome,asheadof  ti  eel    rcl 

diesex  canal.     There  are  two  bridges  in  and  any  secular  goven  me  t   fo    il  e  set 

Concord  across  the  Merrimack — one  in  the  tling  of  ecclesiastical  relati  i  s     Treaties 
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which  ihe  pope,  aa  a  secular  Bovereign,  church,  was  again  revived ;  the  concor- 
coucludeswithodierprincesrespeclingpo-  dale  of  1801  and  Ihe  arHeUs  organises  of 
iilical  concerns,  are  not  called  coticordates.  1803  were  abolished ;  the  nnlioii  subjected 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  earlier  to  an  enonnous  tax  by  the  demand  of  en- 
concordates  is  that  of  Worms,  called,  aleo,  dowmenia  for  42  new  metropolitan  and 
theCa/iriin«Coneort&rie,madeinll22,be-  episcopal  sees,  witli  their  chapters  and 
tween  pope  Calixtus  II  and  the  emperor  seminaries ;  and  free  scope  afiorded  to  tlie 
Ilenry  V,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  intolerance  of  the  Ronian  court  by  the 
long  contest  on  tlie  subject  of  investiture,  indelinite  language  of  article  10,  which 
and  which  has  sinr«  been  considered  a  speaks  of  measures  against  the  prevwling 
fimdamental  ordinance  in  respect  to  the  obstacles  to  religion  and  the  lavre  of  the 
relations  between  the  Catholic  church  and  church.  This  revival  of  old  abuses,  this 
the  government  in  Germany.  Most  of  provirion  for  the  luxury  of  numerous  cler 
the  concordates  have  been  extorted  from  ical  dignitaries  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
the  popes  by  the  different  nations  or  gov-  tion,  could  please  only  the  ulira-rojalist 
emments,  .  This  was  done  as  early  as  the  nobility,  who  saw  in  it  means  for  provid- 
15th  century;  for,  when  the  council  of  ing  their  sons  with  benefices.  The  nation 
Constance  urged  a  reformation  of  the  pa-  received  the  concordate  with  almost  uni- 
pal  court,  Martin  V  saw  himself  obliged,  versal  disapprobation ;  voices  of  the  gr«it- 
m  1418,  to  conclude  concordates  with  the  eM  weight  wereraised  ^inst  it  (Grfegoffe, 
Germans,  and  soou  afterwards,  also,  with  Essai  kintorique  sur  letLibertis  de  PBgii»e 
other  nations.  The  popes,  however,  sue-  Gdiicaae,  Paris,  1818 ;  Lanjuinius,  Jipm^- 
ceeded,  even  in  the  15th  and  16th  een-  aa^n,  >hi  Pngel  de  Loi  rel.  oitc  troii  Om- 
tunes,  in  concluding  concordates  for  their  cordals,  5lh  eiL,  Paris,  J818 ;  De  Pradt, 
advantage.  This  was  the  case  with  the  LesgWreConcorrfirfs, Paris,  1818, 3  vols,); 
concordates  of  Aschaffenburg.  That,  also,  and  the  new  ministers  saw  themselves 
which  was  made  by  Leo  X  and  Francis  I  obliged  to  withdraw  their  propOMlion. 
of  France  (1516),  was  chiefly  to  the  ad-  The  pope  was  more  fortunate  in  the  con- 
vantage  of  the  pope.  In  later  times,  in  cordate  made  with  Naples  (Feb.  16, 1818), 
particular,  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  at  Terraciiia,  in  which  stipulations  were 
century,  the  papal  court  could  not  any  made  for  the  excluwve  establishment  of 
longer  maintain  a  struggle  with  the  spirit  Catholicism  in  this  kingdom ;  for  the  inde- 
of  the  times  and  with  the  secular  powers,  pendence  of  the  tlieolo^cal  seminaries  on 
and  was  obliged  to  resign  many  privileges  the  secular  power;  the  free  disposal  of 
by  concordates,  Bonaparte,  when  first  benefices  W  the  value  of  13,000  ducats,  in 
consul  of  the  French  republic,  concluded  Naples,  in  iavor  of  Roman  subjects ;  the 
a  concordate  with  pope  Pius  VII,  July  15,  reversion  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  places 
1801,  which  went  into  operation  in  April,  to  the  church ;  unlimited  liberty  of  appeal 
1803,  It  reEstablislied  the  Catholic  church  to  the  papal  chiur;  tlie  abolition  of  the 
in  France,  end  1ms  become  the  basis  of  royal  permission,  formerly  necessary  for 
the  present  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  tlie  pastoral  letteis  of  the  bishops;  tiie 
that  coimtiy.  The  government  obtained  right  of  censoiship  over  books ;  beadee 
by  it  the  nght  to  appoint  the  clergy ;  the  many  other  highly  important  privile^si. 
public  treasury  gained  by  tlie  diminution  The  king  obuuned  the  right  to  appoint 
of  the  large  number  of  metropolitan  and  bishops,  to  tax  the  clei^.  to  reduce 
episcopal  sees  to  60 ;  the  pO[>8  was  oWijjed  the  number  of  the  episcopal  sees  and 
to  give  up  the  plan  of  restoring  the  epuit-  monasteries,  which  existed  before  Mutat's 
tial  orders  and  the  influence  which  he  reign.  The  quiet  possesaon  of  the  ea- 
exercised  by  means  of  delegates,  but  re-  tales  of  the  church,  which  had  heenalien- 
tained  the  right  of  the  canonical  invesd-  ated,  was  also  secured  to  tlie  prourietora. 
ture  of  bishops  and  the  revenues  connected  In  the  concordate  concluded  with  Bava- 
with  this  right.  The  interests  of  religion  ria,  July  5,  1817,  two  archbishoprics  were 
suffered  by  this  compact,  inasmuch  as  estabhshed  for  the  3,400,000  Catholics  in 
most  of  the  dioceses  became  now  too  Bavaria.  These  were  Miinich  (with  the 
large  to  be  properly  administered ;  and  the  bishoprics  of  Augsburg,  Passau  and  Ratis- 
lower  cler^,  the  very  soul  of  the  church,  bon)  and  Bamburg  (with  the  bishoprics  of 
who  were  in  a  poor  condition  before,  Wiirzburg,  Eichstadt  and  Spire).  Sem- 
were  made  entirely  dependent  on  the  inaries,  moreover,  were  institured  and  |mi- 
govemment,  Louis  XVIII  concluded,  at  vided  with  lands ;  the  nominatitHis  were 
Eome,wlh  Pius  VII  (July  11,  1817),  a  left  to  tlieking,*vithtlie  reservation  of  the 
new  concoidate,  by  which  that  of  1516,  so  papal  right  of  confirmation  ;  the  limits  of 
injurious  to  the  liberties  of  the  Galhcan  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
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were  precisely  setlled,  and  tbe  enictiiD  where  the  churcli  does  not  claim  any  po- 
of new  monasteries  was  promised.  Thi»  litical  authority,  and  the  sovereign  does 
concordate  was  published  in  May,  1818,  not  consider  reli^on  as  an  instrument  for 
together  wjtli  the  new  political  constim-  sCMn  purposes.  Of  cooi'se  thereisnosuch 
don,  by  which  all  apprehensions  for  the  contest  iji  the  U.  States  of  America. 
Protestant  church  in  Bavaria  were  allay-  Concordia  ;  or  concord,  peiHoniiied  and 
ed.  ^Respecting  the  concordate  between  worshipped  as  a  goddess  in  Rome,  where 
Prussia  and  the  pope,  see  Go-man  Clivreh  she  had  several  temples,  the  most  impor- 
aiidPraajia.)  Tke  other  German  princes  tant  of  which  was  that  in  the  capilol, 
have  formed  a  plan  for  a  common  conijor-  erected  by  Camillus.  An  annual  feast 
date  with  tbe  pope.  On  the  whole,  the  was  celebrated,  in  her  honor,  the  16th  of 
contest  which  has  been  carried  on  for  January.  She  was  represented  with 
more  thau  80O  years  between  the  secular  wreaths  of  flowera  on  her  head,  and  in 
power  and  the  church  is  as  little  settled  one  hand  two  comucopite,  in  the  other,  a 
ss  i:  was  in  the  times  of  Gregory  VII  and  bundle  of  rods  or  a  pomegranate.  Sym- 
the  emperor  Henry  IV,  and  the  concor-  bolically,  Concordia  was  represented  by 
dates  ore  to  be  considered  only  as  tempo-  two  hands  clasped  together,  or  by  the 
rary  agreements,  which  are  followed  as  caduceus.  (See  Greeian  Mi/lholo^.) 
long  as  either  party  is  obliged  or  thmks  it  CoHCitBTe ;  a  technics  word  in  logic 
best  to  observe  them.  In  fact,  it  is  vain  to  If  we  conceive  of  certain  qualities  as  ex- 
think  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dispute,  isting  in  an  object,  we  then  regard  them, 
while  secular  governments  maintain  that  according  to  philosophical  language,  m 
it  rests  mlh  tliem  to  appoint  the  ofScers  concreto ;  but  if  we  thiBk  of  them  sepa- 
and  instructers  of  the  people,  and  the  rately  from  the  object,  we  then  re^rd 
pope  mainlmns  that  the  authority  of  the  them  in  (riwirncio ;  for  esampl^  ajusl  Tiian 
church  is  prior  in  ^me  and  superior  in  is  a  concrete  conception,  butJuA;^  is  an 
degree  to  any  other.  The  liglit  in  which  abstract  idea.  (See  PhUost^y.] 
tlie  Roman  court  views  the  cessions  made  Concretions,  morbid,  in  animal  econ- 
in  contwrdates  appears  from  a  letter  of  omy ;  hard  sutetances  that  occaaonally 
pope  Iimocent  I,  in  1416:  Ergoquodpro  make  their  appearance  in  different  parts 
nmiiio  ntcexsHas  reperU,  ceaamtte  necessi-  of  the  body,  as  well  in  the  solids  as  in 
tale  dtbet  vlique  cessare,  quia  tdius  est  ordo  those  cavities  destined  to  contain  fluiiiU : 
Ugiiimus,  oka  lavrpalio,  gwwi  adprfesem  in  the  former  case,  they  are  denominated 
tantvm  fieri  tempos  vnpelbl.  The  govern-  concreitoiw  or  oss^atiims ;  in  the  latter, 
menlE,  on  the  contrary,  add  reservations  calcidi.  The  concretions  that  make  their 
to  the  concordates,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  appearance  in  the  solids  of  the  animal 
articles  which  the  French  government  body  are  denominated  yiiwirf  concretions, 
prefixed  to  tlie  concordate  of  1801,  before  from  their  being  found  m  that  part  of  the 
it  was  promulgated.  Against  the  appeal  brain  called  the  pmfol  gland;  or  salwaty 
to  a  divine  institution,  on  which  the  pope  concretions,  as  being  discovered,  occa- 
founds  his  authority,  the  sovereigns  main-  sionally,  in  the  salivarj^  glands ;  or  jwm- 
tain  the  foDovringcl^ms: — 1.  Thesove-  erea^  concretions,  which  are  hard  sub- 
reign  of  the  state  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  stances  found  in  the  pancreas ;  or  ptilmo- 
secular  bead  of  the  church,  and  all  the  iiary  concretioiis,  which  liave  been  some- 
power  of  the  church  to  make  regulations  times  cou|;hed  up  by  consumptive  per- 
and  appoint  clerical  functionaries  has  sons;  or  fcpofic  concretions,  of  which  the 
been  given  by  him,  and  remains  under  his  liver  is  sometimes  full.  Coneretions  have 
superintendeiicy  ;  2.  tbe  temporal  pos-  also  been  found  in  the  proetcde.  These 
sessions  of  the  church  are  properly  subject  have  all  been  examined  by  chemists,  and 
to  ^e  stale,  which  has  a  riglit  to  prevent  found  to  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
them  from  becoming  excessive  ;  3.  the  other  substances.  Concretions  have  been 
secular  government  can  prohibit  such  acts  discovered  in  the  intestines  and  stomach 
of  worship  as  are  opposed  to  the  interest  of  man,  but  more  frequently  in  tbe  bodies 
and  peace  of  the  state,  and  interfere  with  of  other  animals.  Those  fouid  in  the 
the  rights  of  other  reli^ous  societies ;  4,  intestines  of  a  horse  were  examined  by 
the  slate  has  the  right  of  protecting  new  Fourcroy,  and  found  to  consist  of  mag- 
sects  ;  5.  the  civil  rights  of  subjects  (even  nesia,  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  watw 
with  regard  to  the  validity  and  conse-  and  aiumal  matter.  (See  Caleidi.) 
quences  of  marriage)  are  to  be  exclusively  Concubinage;  the  cohabitation  of  a 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  tlie  state.  It  is  man  with  a  concubine.  Among  tiie 
easily  understood  that  no  such  contest  be-  Greeks,  concubinngc  was  allowed  even  Cii 
tween  church  and  slate  can  take  place    married  men:  the  number  of  their  cou 
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pubines,  also,  was  unlimited.  Among  the  discovery,  tliat  mountains  attract  heavy 
Romans,  coucubinage  was  neither  unlaw-  I)odies,  and  give  them  a  direction  ditFerent 
fill  nor  disgraceful.  It  was,  moreover,  from  that  which  Ihey  would  talte  accord- 
formally  permitted  to  uimiiUTied  men,  by  ing  to  the  simple  law  of  gravity — a  truth 
the  Jtex  Juiia,  and  by  the  hex  Pam»  Pop-  which  was  afterward  confirmed  by  Mas- 
^fE(i,butwiththeprovision,iliatit3houldbe  kelyne  and  Cavendish.  Having  finished 
Junited  to  a  angle  concubine,  and  that  only  his  labors  in  America,  and  escaped  a  thou- 
womenof  mean  descent,  as  freed- women,  sand  dangers,  he  returned  to  his  nadve 
actresses  and  the  like,  should  be  chosen  land,  ailer  an  absence  of  eight  years,  and 
for  the  purpose.  The  children  begotten  soon  after  went  to  Rome,  where  Benedict 
in  concubinage  were  not  considered  as  XIV  gave  liim  a  dispensation  to  marry 
legitimate,  butwere  called  jwiuro/,and the  one  of  his  nieces.  Of  his  curiosity  the 
right  of  inheritance  of  tie  concubine  and  following  anecdote  is  related.  At  tlie 
her  children  'was  veiy  much  limited,  execution  of  Doiniens,  he  mingled  with  the 
With  ilie  introduction  of  Christianity,  con-  execudoners,  in  order  to  let  no  circum- 
cubiuage  ceased ;  and,  indeedi,  Constantine  stance  of  this  homble  manner  of  death 
the  Great  made  laws  against  it.  The  pass  unobserved.  They  were  about  to 
Code  Napiiiim  did  not  expressly  foibid  send  him  bacit,  but  the  chief  executioner, 
concubinage,  but  the  lawful  wife  could  who  knew  Condamine,  prevented  theni 
sue  for  a  divorce  (since  the  restoration  of  with  these  words :  "  Lmssez,  messieurs,  c'wi 
the  Bourbons,  only  for  separation),  in  case  vn  amateur."  His  principal  works  are  his 
of  the  introduction  of  a  concubine  by  her  account  of  his  Uavels,  his  worit  on  the  fig- 
husband  into  their  common  I'eadence.  ure  of  the  earth,  and  that  on  the  measure- 
The  Prussian  code  does  not  allow  concu-  meni  of  three  degrees  of  the  meridian  in 
binage,  as  some  authors  have  asserted,  the  equatorial  regions.  Besides  lliese,  he 
but  it  e:«iablishes  two  kuids  of  maniages,  publisued  treatises  on  inoculation  for  the 
one  of  which  does  not  confer  the  rank,  small-pox. 

fiic,  of  the  husband  on  the  irife,  nor  give  Condb;  a  fortress  of  France,   in  the 

the  children  the  same  tights  as  tliose  en-  department  du  Nord,  nine  leagues  and  a 

joyed  by  the  children  born  in  the  other  lialf  S.  E.  of  Lisle.      Inhabitants,  6,080. 

Icind  of  marriage.     This  form  of  marriage  It   if^   according  to  the  French  military 

seems  to  have  ueen  allowed  by  tlie  code  tenninology,  aploce  de  guerre  de  prendh^ 

chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  poor  officers  of  classe.   During  the  revolution,  it  was  called 

government,  whose  rank  liir  exceeds  their  JVord-IAbre.    Its  port  is  much  frequented, 

salary ;  but,  though  it  stands  in  the  code,  {Jonde,  Louis  de  Boiu-bon,  prince  of 

[t  never  has  received  Ironi  the  king  the  (the  great  Condi;) ;  bom  in  1631 ;  a  gen- 

(lUtliority   of   law.      The   ruling  fiimiiy,  eral  of  distinguished  talents,  great  advan- 

however,  sometimes  contracts  such  mar-  tagos  of  person,  and  very  attractive  man- 

I'iages.     The  present  king  is  married  to  ners.     During  the  life  of  his  fother,  he 

the  princess  of  Lignitz   in    this    form,  bore  the  title  of  dtike  d^Ehigkien.    He  im- 

Tliere  is  no  want  of  legality  in  the  eon-  mortalized  this  name  at  tlie  battle  of  Ro- 

nexion  ;  it  is  merely  to  prevent  the  wife  croi,  in  which,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  de- 

from  becoming  a  queen,  and  her  children  feated  Ihe  Spaniards  (1643).     After  he  had 

royal  princes,  arranged  every  tiling  for  the  battle,  on  the 

CoHDtMiSE,  Charles  Marie  la,  a  natu-  evening  previous,  he  fell  into  so  sound 

ralist,  bom  at  Paris  hi  1701,  died  at  the  a  sleep,   that  il  was  necessaiy  to  awake 

!  place  in  1774.     With  an  ardent  him  when  the  time  for  engaging  cr—    — 


miirit  and  a  powerful  frame,  t!ie  young  Wherever  he  appeared,  he  was  victorious. 
Condamine,  who  had  entered  tlie  military  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  repair  the  con- 
profession,  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure;  sequenccsofadefeotof marshal  Tureime. 
but  he  soon  renounced  the  military  career.  He  besieged  Dnnkiilc  in  sig^tof  the  Span- 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  sciences.  He  isli  anny,  and  gained  this  place  for  Fiance, 
entered  the  academy  as  adjobit  chimiste.  in  164G.  He  was  equally  Ibrtunate  in 
nisdeare  of  knowledge  induced  him  to  putting  a  stop  to  die  civil  war  which  Maz- 
apply  himself  to  seveial  sciences,  vrithoot  orin  had  occasioned,  who  was  afterwards 
ailvanmig  very  deeply  in  any  particular  obliged  to  seek  the  support  of  Con<l£. 
one.  A&r  he  had  visited  tlie  coasts  of  Jealous  of  the  glory  of  die  prince,  and 
Asia  and  Afiica  on  the  Mediterranean,  fearing  his  pride,  Mozaiiu,  in  1650,  caused 
he  was,  in  1736,  chosen,  with  Godin  and  his  deliverer  to  be  brought  captive  to  Vin- 
Bouguer,  to  determine  the  figure  of  tlie  cenues,  and  did  not  restore  liim  his  fi'eo- 
earth,  liy  a  measarement  to  be  made  in  dom  until  after  the  exj)iratioii  of  a.  yeai. 
Peru.     (See  Earth.)    He  tliere  made  the  The   offended  Condt  now   entered  iiiti> 
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DegotiationBwithSp)un,an(lfoughtagiunst  princes,  be  returned  an  answer  of  rcAisaL 
his  native  couDtry  with  such  success,  that  from  Cobloniz,  On  the  hreaking  out  of 
he  advanced  almost  lo  the  gates  of  Paris,  the  war,  his  corps  distinguished  itself;  but 
He  obtained  possession  ot-the  neighbor-  the  Austrian  plan  of  ojieraiions  did  nol 
ing  places,  while  Turenne  was  approach-  agree  with  the  views  of  the  emigrants; 
ing  tlie  capital  in  order  to  cover  iL  Both  therefore  the  connexion  of  prince  Conde 
generals  fought  wilh  gi'eat  valor,  very  near  with  Picbegru  had  no  results.  In  1795, 
the  suburb  SLAntoine,  <u>d  added  to  tlieir  he  entered  with  his  corps  into  (he  English 
former  reputation  (July  3, 1653).  Ashort  service.  InlT9(),he  fought  in  Sitabia,  In 
time  after,  peace  was  concluded,  in  which,  1797,  he  entered  llie  RussImi  service,  and 
however,  Condi  did  not  concur,  but  went  marchedwith  his  coqa  to  Russia,  where  he 
to  the  Netherlantls.  The  peace  of  the  was  most  hospitably  received  into  the  resi- 
Pjrenees,  in  1659,  at  last  restored  this  denco  of  Paul  I :  and  returned,  in  1799,  to 
great  general  to  France.  After  Turenne's  the  Ithints,  under  Suwaroffi  In  1800,  after 
death,  in  1675,  he  commanded,  for  a  long  the  separation  of  Russia  fiom  the  coalition, 
time,  tlie  French  army  in  Germany.  The  he  reentered  the  English  service.  Tht! 
gout  at  last  compelled  liini  to  retire  to  bis  camptugn  of  1800  ended  the  military  ca- 
beautiful  estate  at  Cbantilly,  near  Paris,  reer  of  the  prince.  He  lived  in  England 
whei-e  he  devoted  himself  to  tlic  sciences.  tiO  1613,  in  which  year  his  second  wife, 
Here  he  was  visited  by  Comeille,  Bossuet,  the  princess  of  Monaco,  died.  He  return- 
Racine,  Roileau,  Bourdaloue,  who  en-  ed  to  Paiis,  May  14,  1811,  received  tlie 
joyed  his  conversation  as  much  as  he  did  10th  regiment  of  the  line,  and  the  office 
theiis.  He  dlnd  in  1687  at  Fontuinebleau,  of  colonel-genend  of  infantry,  as  also  that 
In  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  at  Paris,  a  of  greaid  maitre  de  FVanre,  and  tlie  pro- 
monument  was  erected  to  him.  tectorate  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  Ho 
Co!<DE,LouiaJosephde  Bourbon,  prince  attended  the  celebrated  royal  coimcil, 
of;  bom  at  Chantilfy,  m  1736;  only  eon  March  17,  1815,  fled  wilh  the  king  lo 
of  die  duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  princess  Ghent,  and  returned  with  him  lo  Pans  in 
of  Hesse-Rheinfels.  By  the  death  of  botli  July,  where,  being  appointed  president  of 
his  parents,  he  caine,  in  his  5ih  year,  un-  a  buremi  of  the  diamoer  of  peers,  he  re- 
der  the  guardianship  of  count  Charolais,  mained  some  diiie,  but  at  last  retired  to 
his  uncle.  The  prmce  was  educated  with  Cbantilly,  where  he  had  formerly  written 
great  strictness,  and  made  some  progress  tlie  interesting  Essai  sitr  la  Vie  m  Grand 
in  the  sciences.  In  1753,  he  married  the  Condi,  par  L.  J.  dt  Bourbon,  son  ime  De- 
princess  of  Rohan-Souhise,  who,  in  1756,  seendam,  of  which  two  editions  have  ap- 
bore  him  the  prince  Bourbon-Condi.  In  peared  since  1806.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
the  seven  yeai^war,hedistinguishedhim-  1818.  Ilisgrandson  was  the  duke  d'En- 
self  by  his  courage  and  skill,  and,  in  17(B,  gbien.  (c|.  v.) 

sained  a  victory,  at  Johanni^erg,  over  the  Co»i»e,  Louis  Henry  Joseph,  duke  of 
hereditary  prince  of  Bnmswick.  True  to  Bourbon,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  April 
the  old  constitutioD,  he  opposed  Louis  13, 1756,  was  educated  to  the  profession 
XV,  on  account  of  tlie  intitiduction  of  a  of  arms.  He  had  hardly  passed  the  age 
newly  formed  parliament,  and  was,  on  of  childhood,  when  he  was  inspired  with 
this  account,  banisheil,  but  soon  recalled,  the  most  violent  passion  for  Louisa  Maria 
His  lei^re  lie  devoted  lo  study,  in  fiiendly  Theresa  of  Orleans.  It  was  resolved  that 
intimacy  with  the  most  learned  men  of  hiB  he  should  travel  two  years,  and  then  re- 
time, and  to  the  embellishment  of  Chan-  ceive  the  hand  of  tlie  lady.  But  the  im- 
tilly,  where  Paul  I  visited  him.  He  was  patience  of  the  prince  would  not  admit  of 
wounded  in  a  duel  wilh  count  Agoult.  this  delay.  He  carried  off  his  mistress 
In  tlie  revolution,  he  emigrated,  in  1789,  to  from  tlie  con^-ent  where  she  reside*],  mar- 
Bmssels,  and  li-om  there  to  Turin;  he  ried  her,  and,  in  1772,  she  bore  him  the 
afterwards  formed,  in  1799,  at  Woitob,  a  prince  d'Enghien.  Condi's  impetuosity 
little  corps  of  emigrant  nobility,  6606  men  occasioned  a  duel  between  him  and  the 
Btrong,  which  joined  the  Austrian  army  count  d'Artois,  in  1778.  This  was  follow- 
under  Wurmser.  After  an  interview  with  ed  by  his  banishment  to  Cbantilly,  He 
GusCavus  III,  of  Sweden,  at  Aix-Ia-Cha-  likewise  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  and,  in 
pelle,  in  1791,  on  the  subject  of  measures  1780,  separated  himself  from  her  (she  dieil 
to  be  undertaken,  he  was  summoned  at  in  1829).  In  1782,  he  was  present,  with 
Worms,  by  a  deputy  of  the  national  as-  thecountd'Artois.atiheaegeofGibraltur, 
senibly,  and  by  the  king  himself,  to  return  distinguislied  himself  there,  and  was  ap- 
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dence  in  the  power  of  the  king,  caused  found  inquiries  on  many  points.  He 
him,  in  ttie  beginning  of  the  revolution,  to  himself,  however,  thought  that  he  had  not 
ti-eai  with  contempt  a  people  in  a  elate  of  sufficiently  espliuned  the  first  principles 
violent  termenlation.  He  continually  ad-  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and 
vised  the  use  of  force.  In  1789,  he  enii-  therefore  wrote  the  Traiii  des  Syttima 
griited,  with  his  father,  to  Turin,  joined  (1749,  2  vols.),  in  which  lie  trequent- 
the  corps  of  French  emigrants,  and,  in  ly  refetred  to  more  accurate  observa- 
1793,  1793  and  1794,  showed  the  ancient  lions.  Any  one  would  misunderfflaiid 
courage  of  the  Condfes.  In  1795,  he  em-  Condillac,  who  should  heUeve  that  he  dis- 
baiked  at  Bremen  for  Quiberou,  in  order  approved  of  all  systems  j  but  instead  of 
to  make  a  diveraon  in  La  Vendue,  but  was  those  maxims  and  theories  which  Dea 
obliged  to  return  to  England  without  sue-  Carles,  Spinoza,  Malebrancbe,  &c^  had 
cess.  In  1797,  he  went  with  the  corps  to  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  their  specula- 
Russia,and,inl799,returnedtolheREiine,  tions,  he  demanded  observations  of  the 
After  the  dissolulion  of  the  royal  French  simplest  kind.  His  Traiii  des  Serualuma 
army,  he  went  to  England,  in  1800,  where  (1754, 2  vols.)  is  interesting  for  the  ingen- 
he  hved  till  May,  1814  iVlay  15, 1814,he  ions  manner,  in  which  he  has  expired 
was  appointed,  at  Paris,  colonel-general  the  consdousness  of  impressions  on  the 
of  the  light-uifanlry,  and,  on  Napoleon's  senses.  Mortified  by  the  supposition  that 
return  from  Elba,  ui  iai5,  received  the  he  had  followed  the  course  of  ideas  in 
chief  command  m  the  departments  of  the  Diderot's  and  Bufibn's  works,  he  wrote  his 
west.  But  he  was  obliged,  by  a  conven-  TVaiU  (ks  Jlniraavx  (1775),  in  which  he 
tion,  to  embark  fium  Nantes.  He  sailed  refuted  Bufibn's  opinions,  by  inincipleB 
to  Spiun,  whence  he  returned,  in  August,  which  he  had  advanced  in  his  Tra^dea 
tlirough  Bordeaux  and  Nantes,  to  Paris.  SensoHom.  The  sagacity  and  the  clear- 
Co  noensatioh.  Besides  the  median-  ness  which  distinguish  all  Condillac'swri- 
ical  powers  (see  Condenser],  there  are  also  tings  obtmned  for  him  the  distinction  of 
chemical  means  for  converting  gaseous  being  chosen  instmcter  of  the  infant  duke 
fluids  into  liquids  by  condensation ;  for  of  Paima,  nephew  of  Louis  XV.  The 
example,  steam  into  water,  by  means  of  intimate  friendship  wliich  subsisted  be- 
cold.  Volta  gives  ihu  name  of  condenafT  iween  hiin  and  his  colleague,M.  de  Kera- 
of  dedtid^  to  an  instrument  invented  by  lio,  made  this  situation  the  more  agreeable. 
him  for  coilecting  and  measuring  electrici-  To  tiiis  cause  we  are  indebted  for  his  acute 
ty  incases  in  which  it  is  feebly  developed;  wort(,  the  Cow*  (f^hufej  (1755, 13  vols,), 
and  an  appaiuitis  for  the  collection  of  in  which,  with  his  peculiar  talent  of  ex- 
sensible  caloric  is  called  a  condenser  of  planation,he  investigates  the  external  signs 
cdork.  of  ideas.    Thus  his  Grammar  necessarily 

Condenser;  a  pneumatic  engine,  or  became  a  universal  one ;  his  Art  of  Writ- 
syringe,  whereby  an  uncommon  quanutj'  mg,  a.  course  of  mstruction  for  giving  the 
of  air  may  be  crowded  into  a  given  space ;  most  suitable  expression  to  trtuns  of 
so  that  sometimes  10  atmospheres,  or  10  thoughL  With  the  same  view,  he  composed 
times  as  much  Eur  as  there  is  at  the  same  his  L'Jhi  de  jvger,  and  L',M  de  pmser, 
lime  in  the  same  space  witiiout  the  en-  which  constimte  a  part  of  the  Omr»  d'^iru- 
gine,  may  be  tlirown  in  by  means  of  it,  des.  His  history  has  been  less  successful 
and  its  egress  prevented  by  valves  properly  than  his  other  works.  Considered  apart 
disposed,     (See  Piieiomrfics.)  from  the  lameness  of  its  execution,  it 

Condillac,  Stephen  Bonnot  de,  among  might  be  objected  to  it,  that  it  repre 
the  French  die  founder  of  the  sensud  sents  occurrences  in  subservience  to  pre 
system,  bom  in  1715,  at  Grenoble,  lived,  established  theories.  Condillac  relumed, 
like  his  brollior,  the  aWie  Mably,  from  his    after  tlie  completion  of  the  education  of 

fouth,  devoted  to  study.  His  Essai  sar  the  youqg  prince,  to  Paris,  where,  m  1768, 
Ori^ne  des  Conncusaanees  hmaainea  he  was  admitted  into  the  French  acad- 
(174^  2  vols.)  iiral  drew  the  attention  of  the  emy,  which,  however,  he  did  not  visit 
world  to  a  thinker,  who,  wilhmuchacule-  again  after  the  day  of  )  lis  entrance  His 
ness  of  mind,  sought  to  explrin,  by  tlie  law  work,  Le  Commerce  et  h  Gouwememenl  ron- 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  almost  all  the  sidiris  rdalivemenl  Pvn  A  Poirf™  (177C), 
phenomena  of  die  human  mind.  Although  which  is  an  apjillcation  of  his  analytical 
Locke's  discoveiies  in  the  department  of  roetiiod  to  several  problems  in  the  admin- 
psychology,  founded  upon  experience,  istration  of  the  state,  met,  however,  with 
might  have  had  an  influence  on  lliis  little  approbation.  His  Lo^c,  the  last  of 
woi'k,  yet  no  one  can  deny  lo  Condil-  bis  works,  he  wrote  by  request,  in  17SH 
lac  the  merit  of  having  made  more  pro-  as  a  maimal  for  the  Polish  sdiools.  TliO 
35* 
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tracing  lack  of  the  thoughis  to  their  am-  upon   mankind.     Ilia  careful   i 

plest  beginnings,  as  the  loost  certain  meaDS  nients  establish  the  fhct,  that  the  wonder- 

of  finding  the  truth,  is.  urgently  enjoined  fuilypganticcondorisnot  generally  larger 

by  him.    Condillac  died  at  his  esiale  of  than  the   lammergeyer,  or  bearded  vul- 

Flux,  near  Bougenci,  Aug.  3,  1780.     His  ture  of  the  Alps,  which  it  closely  resem- 

ion^ue  des  Calmds  fiiBt  appeared  in  1798,  hies  in  rarious  points  of  character.    We 

The  collection  of  liis  works,  the  revision  shall  soon  see  whether  the  rational  student 

of  wliich  he  had  hegtin,  a[j|>eared  at  Paris  has  lost  by  stripping  the  condor  of  quali- 

in  1798,  in  23  vols.,  and  again  in  the  same  ties  bestowed  upon  it  solely  by  credulous 

year,  in  35  vols.    A  Ituer  edition,  of  1803,  ignorance,  and  whether  the  truth  to  be 

consists  of  32  vols.,  12mo.    (See  Frenck  told  of  its  history  be  not  more  interesting 

Philosophy.]  than  all  the  fictions.    Upon  a  chain  of 

CojMniTioH.    (See  Bond.]  moimlains,  whose  summiis,  lifted  far  above 

CosDOR.    The  popular  name  of  the  the  highest  clouds,  are  rohed  in  snows 

great  vulture  of  tlje  Andes,  formed  by  a  coeval  with  creation,  we  find  a  race  of 

misjtronunciatiou    of  the    Indian    name  birds,  whose  magnitude  and  might,  com- 

hatter,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  pared  witli  others  of  the  feathered  kind,  is 

derived   from  another  word  in  the  Ian-  in  something  like  the  proporfion  of  their 

guage  of  [heIncaB,agiiifying  to  smeUuie^  huge  domicils  to  earth's  ordinary  eleva- 

This  species  {vultur  grifplmi  L.,  Tiodie  en-  tions.    Al)ove  all  animal  life,  and  at  the 

ifcortes  gryphus)  belongs  to  tlie  vulturine  extreme  limit  of  even  Alpine  vegeti 

family  of  diurnal  rapacious  birds,  and  tlie  these  birds  prefer  to  dwelt,  inhaling  ai 

genus  catkartes  of  lUiger,  &c.,  which  is  too  highly  ratified  to  be  endured,  unless 

distinguished   by  the    following   chai'ac-  by   creatures  expressly  adapted   thereto. 

ters  * — the  bill  is  elongated  and  straight  at  From  such  immense  elevations  they  soar, 

base;  the  up|>er  mandible  is  covered  to  still  more  sublimely,  trpwards  into  the  dadt- 

the  middle  by  the  cere;  the  nostiils  are  blue  heavens, until  their  great  bulk  dimin- 

nieiUa],  approximate,  oval,  pervious  and  ishes  to  a  scarcely  perceptible  speck,  or  is 

iiaked;  tlie  tongue  is  canaliculate,  with  lost  to  the  aching  sight  of  the  obsen-er.   In 

serrated  edges;  Qie  head  is  elongated,  de-  these  pure  fields  of  etiter,  tuivisiled  even 

pressed  and    rugous ;    the   tarsus  rather  by  the  thunder-cloud — regions  which  may 

slender;  tlie  lateiol  toes  equal ;  tliemiddle  be  regarded  as  his  own  exclusive  domain — ■ 

toe  is  much  the  kingest,  the  inner  fi'ee,  the  condor  delights  to  sml,  and  with  pierc* 

and  the  hiiid  one  shortest;  the  first  pri-  ing  glance   surveys  the  surfiice   of  the 

niai3'  is  rather  short,  the  tliird  and  tburth  earth,  towards  which  he  never  stoops  his 

are  longest. — The  natural  history  of  tlie  wing,unlessat(hecallof  hunger.    Suwly 

condor  was  in  a  ^r  way  to  rival  die  an-  this  power  to  waft  and  sustain  himself  in 

cient  &bles  of  grifiins,  baalisks  and  drag-  the  loftiest  regions  of  the  air ;  his  abiUty 

ons,  or  even  of  exceeding  the  roc  of  Sin-  to  endure,  uninjured,  the  exceedhig  told 

bad  tile  Siulor,  in  extravagant  exapgera-  attendant  on  such  remoteness  from  the 

tion,  unfit  that  adnurable  ujid  judicious  earth ;  and  to  breathe,  with  ease,  in  on  at- 

observer,  Von  Hmi^ldt,  placed  it  upon  mos(ihereof  such  extreme  rarity;  together 

the  basis  of  trutli.    By  divesdng  tliis  bhil  witii  the  keenness  of  aght,  that,  from  such 

of  all  ficlitioiLs  attributes,  and  bringing  it  vast  heights,  can  minutely  scan  the  objects 

into  its  projier  fiiinily,  he  certainly  spoiled  below, — are  sufiicientl}' admirable  to  entitle 

a  great  number  of  romantic   nairafivea  the  condor  to  our  attention,  though  we  no 

of  tlieir  princijial  emliellisliuient ;  but  he  longer  regard  it  as  a  prodigy,  or  as  siand- 

aniply   compensated   therefor,   by   giving  ing  altogether  solitary  in  the  scale  of  crea- 

this  additional  proof^  thai  there  are  no  tion. — Notwitlistanding  tliat  tlie  condor  is 

monsters  in  nature,  and  tliat  even  when  a  lover  of  the  clearest  and  purest  air,  it 

^e  ap|)ears  to  depart  most  froni^e  ordi-  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  a  carrion  bird, 

naiv  standard,  as  to  size,  situation  or  liab-  and  is  quickly  lured  to  llie  plains  by  the 

its,  her  beings  toe  parts  of  a  single  plan,  in  sight  or  scent  of  a<'arcass,  esjiecioily  of  a 

which  all  tlie  agents  are  modifications  of  sheep  or  ox.    To  such  a  feast  considerable 

one  great  ty|ie.    We  therefore  feel  gi-ate-  numbers  repair,  and  commence  their  filthy 

ful  to  the  inde&tigahle  naturalist,  whose  banquet  by  flret  plucking  out  the  eyes,  and 

residence  of  17  niontlja  in  the   native  tlien  tearing  away  the  tongue  of  the  ani- 

mounlaius  of   the  condor  enabled   him  nial,  their  fevorite  dehcncies  ;    next    to 

ilaily  to  observe  its  peculiarities  and  hah-  these,  the  bowels  are  the  morsels  most 

its,  and  to  furnish  ua  with  satisfying  state-  eagerly  sought  for,  and  devolved  with  that 

menis  of  rea!ifies,m  place  of  the  wild  and  grecily  gluttony  wliich  dislinguishes  the 

incoueluaive  figments,  so  long  imposed  whole  vulture  tribe.    The  appetite  of  these 
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lilrds  seeins  lo  be  limited  only  by  the  food,  and  to  teach  thera  to  supply  them- 
quontlty  of  food  that  can  be  gorged  into  selves.  In  relation  to  all  these  points,  sat- 
their  stomaclis ;  ttnd  when  thus  overload-  iafactory  information  still  remains  to  be 
ed,  they  appear  sluggish,  oppressed,  atid  desired.  We  have  seen  that  hungttr  im- 
unable  to  raise  themselves  into  tbe  uir.  pels  ihe  condors  to  descend  to  the  plains. 
The  Indians  profit  by  this  condition  to  and  Jt  is  also  true,  that  they  are  occaaou- 
revenge  themselves  on  the  condors  for  the  ally  seen  even  on  the  sliores  of  the  South- 
many  robberies  which  they  cominit  upon  ern  ocean,  in  the  cold  and  temporate  re- 
iheir  AocImi,  and,  watcliing  while  they  eat,  gions  of  Chile,  where  the  Andes  so  closely 
until  flight  lias  become  exceedingly  difii-  approach  tlie  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Theu: 
cult,  attack  and  secure  them  by  nooses,  or  sojourn,  however,  in  such  situations,  is  but 
knock  them  down  with  poles,  before  they  for  a  short  time,  as  they  seem  to  require  a 
can  get  out  of  the  way.  If  the  condor,  much  cooler  and  more  highly  rarified  air, 
thus  loaded,  succeeds  in  rising  a  short  dis-  and  prefer  those  lofty  solitudes  where  the 
tance  from  the  ground,  he  makes  a  violent  barometer  does  not  rise  higher  than  16 
effort,  kidting  his  feet  towards  his  throat,  degrees.  Whentheydescendtotheplains, 
and  relieves  nimself  by  vomiting,  when  he  they  alight  on  die  ground,  rather  than  up- 
soon  ascends  out  of  reach.  Many,  how-  on  trees  or  other  projecdons,  as  the 
ever,  are  surprised,  and  captured  or  killed  straighlnesa  of  their  toes  renders  the  first 
before  they  are  able  to  ascend.  But  the  mentioned  situation  most  eligible.  Hum- 
condor  does  not  exclusively  feed  upon  boldt  saw  the  condor  only  in  New  Gre- 
dead  or  putrefying  flesh ;  he  attacks  and  nada,  Quito  and  Pem,  but  was  informed 
destroys  deer,  vicunas,  and  other  mid-  that  it  follows  the  chtun  of  the  Andes  fii>m 
dliiig-sizedorsraali quadrupeds;  and,  when  the  equator  to  the  7th  degree  of  nordi  lali- 
pinclied  by  hunger,  a  pair  of  these  birds  tude,intotheprovinceofAndoquia.  There 
will  attack  a  bullock,  and,  by  repeated  is  now  no  doubt  of  its  appearing  even  in 
wounds  with  their  beaks  and  claws,  hatv  Mexico,  and  the  south-western  teiritoiy  of 
ess  him,  until,  flvm  fatigue,  he  thnisls  out  the  U.  States. — The  head  of  the  male 
his  tongue,  which  they  immediately  seize,  condor  is  fiiniishcd  with  a  sort  of  card- 
end  tear  from  his  head ;  they  also  pluck  laginous  crest,  of  an  oblong  figure,  wrm- 
out  tlie  eves  of  tlie  poor  beast,  which,  if  kled,  and  quite  slender,  resting  upon  the 
not  speedily  rescued,  must  soon  fiiU  a  prey  forehead  and  liinder  jiart  of  the  beak,  for 
to  their  voracity.  It  is  said  to  be  very  about  a  fourth  of  its  lengtli ;  at  the  base 
common  to  see  the  catde  of  the  Indians,  of  the  bill  it  is  fl^e.  The  female  is  desd- 
on  the'  Andes,  suffering  from  the  severe  tute  of  this  crest.  The  skin  of  the  head, 
wotm'ds  inflicted  by  these  rapacious  birds,  in  the  male,  forms  folds  behind  the  eye, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  ever  which  descend  towards  the  neck,  and  ter- 
attacked  the  human  race.  When  Hum-  minate  in  a  flabby,  dilatable  or  erectile 
boldt,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Bon-  membrane.  The  structure  of  the  crest  is 
pland,  was  collecting  plants  near  the  iim-  altogether  peculiar,  bearing  very  little  re- 
its  of  perjietual  snow,  they  were  daily  in  semblance  to  the  cock's  comb,  or  the  wat- 
company  widi  several  condors,  which  ties  of  a  tiiilcey.  The  auricular  orifice  is 
would  sufler  themselves  to  be  quite  closely  of  conaderahle  size,  but  concealed  by  folds 
approached  without  exliiblting  signs  of  of  the  temporal  membrane.  The  eye, 
abrm.diough  diey  never  showed  any  dis-  which  is  peculiarly  elongatec^  and  farther 
position  to  act  ofiensively.  They  were  distant  mim  the  beidt  tlion  in  the  eades, 
not  accused,  by  tfie  Indians,  of  ever  carry-  is  of  a  purjile  hue,  and  very  brilliant.  The 
ing  off  children,  though  fi^quent  ojipoi^  neck  Is  unifonnly  marked  by  parallel  lon- 
lunides  were  presented,  tiad  they  been  so  ^ludinal  wrinkles,  though  the  membrane 
disposed.  Humboldt  believes  that  no  au-  is  not  so  flabby  as  that  covering  the  throat, 
tliendcated  case  can  lie  produced,  in  which  which  appear  to  lie  caused  by  the  frequent 
tlie  lammergeyer  of  tlie  Al|i8  ever  carried  habit  of  drawing  the  neck  <lownwar(ls,  to 
offacliildjthough  socurrentlyaccused  of  conceal  or  warm  it  within  the  collar  or 
such  theft,  but  that  the  possibility  of  the  hood.  The  collar,  in  hodi  sexes,  is  a  fine 
evil  has  led  to  the  belief  of  its  actual  ex-  silken  down,  forming  a  white  band  be- 
istence.  The  condor  is  not  known  to  tween  the  naked  part  of  the  neck  and  be- 
build  a  nest,  but  is  stud  to  deposit  its  eggs  ginning  of  the  tnie  feathers,  and  is  rather 
on  the  nakeil  rocks.  The  eggs  are  re-  more  tliim  2  inches  broad,  not  entirely 
ported  to  be  altogether  white,  and  3  or  4  surrounding  the  neck,  but  leavipg  a  very 
inches  long.  When  hatched,  the  female  narrow  ni^ed  space  in  front.  The  tvsl 
is  said  to  remain  with  die  young  for  a  of  die  suiiace,  the  back,  wings  and  tail, 
whole  year,  ui  order  to  provide  tliem  with  are   of  a  shghtly   grayish-bl^k.  thougli 
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sometimes  they  are  brilliantly  black ;  the  the  condor  of  the  Ancles,  we  cannot  avoid 
leathers  are  triangular,  Uld  placed  over  believing  that  a  hill  grown  individual  of 
each  other  tile-wise.  Humboldt  never  saw  ilie  latter  species  would  be  muchmore  than 
male  condors  with  white  backs,  though  a  match,  in  every  respect,  for  any  Euro- 
descriptiuns  of  sucb  liave  been  given  by  pean  species.  The  condor  is  peculiarly 
Molina  and  others.  The  primaries  are  tenacious  of  Ufe,  and  has  been  observed, 
black ;  the  secondaries,  in  both  sexes,  are  alter  having  been  hung  for  a  considerable 
exteriorly  edged  with  white.  The  wing  time  by  the  neck,  in  a  noose,  to  rise  and 
covens,  however,  offer  the  best  distinction  walk  away  quickly  when  taken  dovra  for 
of  the  sexes,  being  grayish-black  in  the  dead,  and  to  receive  several  pistol  buUeta 
female,  while,  in  the  male,  their  tips,  and  in  its  body  witliout  appearing  greatly  in- 
even  liaJf  of  the  shafts,  are  white,  so  lliat  jiirod.  The  great  size  and  stiength  of  its 
liis  wings  are  ornamented  with  beautifld  plumage  defends  its  body,  to  a  consider- 
white  spots.  The  tail  is  blackish,  wedge-  able  degree,  fiom  the  etiects  of  shot.  It  is 
shaped,  rather  short,  and  contains  12  feaui-  easUy  Mlled  when  shot,  or  stiuck  sufii- 
ers.  The  feet  are  very  robust,  and  of  au  ciendy  hard,  about  the  head, 
ashen-blue  color,  matted  with  white  wrin-  Condorcanijiji,  Joseph  Gabriel;  on 
kles.  The  claws  are  blackish,  very  long,  American  Spaniard,  who,  having  been  ill 
and  hut  slightly  hooked.  The  4  toes  are  treated  by  a  magistrate,  and  sustained  an 
united  by  an  obvious  but  delicate  mem-  act  of  injustice  from  the  aadieiicia  of  Li- 
brane ;  riie  fourth  is  the  smallest,  and  has  ma,  attempted  to  redress  his  own  griev- 
the  most  crooked  claw.  The  following  ances,  and  the  oppressions  of  the  Indiana, 
are  the  dunensions  of  the  largest  male  by  inciting  tliem  to  insurrection  against 
condor  described  by  Humboldt  (it  was  the  Spanish  government  in  1780.  He  was 
killed  on  the  eastern  decHvily  of  Chim-  an  artful  and  intrepid  man ;  and,  with  a 
borazo) ; — length,  from  lip  of  the  beak  to  view  to  concihate  the  Indians,  he  assumed 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  3  feet  3  inches  2  lines  the  name  of  7hipac-,3mara,  one  of  the  an- 
(French) ;  height,  when  perched,  with  the  cient  incas,  professing  a  design  to  restore 
neck  moderately  extended,  2  feet  8  inches ;  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Manco-Capai;  lE 
entire  length  of  head  and  beak,  6  inches  Peru,  a  project  which  bad  been  enter 
11  lines  i  beak  alone,  2  inches  9  lines  ;  tained  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  reign 
breadth  of  beak,  closed,  1  inch  3  lines ;  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  scheme  was,  at 
aivergure,  or  from  the  tip  of  one  extended  first,  very  soccessiul.  TTie  spirit  of  revok 
wing  to  the  other, 8  feet  9 inches;  breadth  extended  far  and  wide  into  the  interior  of 
oflegbone,lllines;  lengthof longesttoe,  the  country;  the  contest  lasted  three 
without  the  claw,  3  inches  11  lines  ;  claw,  years,  and  the  pretended  Tupac-Amaru 
2  inches ;  Icn^  of  two  lateral  toes,  with  was  h^led  Inca  of  Peru.  His  conduct, 
their  claws,  3  inches  7  lines;  claw,  2  however,  proved  obnoxious  to  the  Spanish 
inches  3  lines ;  shortest  toe  and  claw,  1  settlers,  and  the  efforts  of  the  indiaris 
inch  8  lines.  From  this  measurement,  it  were  too  feeble  and  desulto^  to  support 
is  obvious  that  tJie  condor  does  not  exceed  so  gigantic  an  undertaking.  Troops  were 
the  average  size  of  the  largest  European  sent  agtunsl  him,  and,  being  deserted  by 
vulture;  and  Humboldt  states  tliat  he  never  his  foilowei^  he  was  taken  and  put  to 
saw  a  condor  whose  envergure  measured  death, 

more  tiian  9  French  feet.  He  was  also  Comdorcet,  Marie  Jean  Nicolas  Cari- 
iiSBured,  by  very  credible  iiiliabitanls  of  tal,  marquis  de ;  bom  Sept,  17, 1743,  at 
the  counuy,  that  ihey  never  saw  one  Ribemont,  near  St.  Quentin,  of  one  of  the 
whose  envergure  was  greater  than  11  feet  oldest  famihes  in  Dauphiny.  By  the  as- 
He  tin^ly  concludes  that  14  Giet  is  about  sistance  of  his  uncle  Jacques  Marie  de 
the  maximum  size  to  which  die  largest  Condorcet,  bishop  of  Usieux,  he  was  edu- 
eondor  would  attain.  Two  or  three  spe-  cated  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  at  Paris. 
ciinens  of  the  condor  have  been  exhibited  At  a  public  examination,  which  was  at- 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  witliin  the  tended  by  D'Alembert,  Clairaut  and  Foil- 
last  7  years,  and  were  evidently  not  full  taine,  the  manner  in  which  he  solved  a 
grown  birds ;  yet  the  erwergvre  of  the  mathematical  proposition  gained  then'  aj-- 
lai^est  of  tliem  measured  11  English  feet  plause,  and  the  youth  of  16  was  so  much 
The  envergure  of  the  specimen  belongmg  excited  by  their  praises,  that,  fi'oni  that 
to  the  Leverian  museum,  described  by  Dr.  time,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  en- 
Shaw,  measured  14  English  feet  Not-  tirely  to  the  exact  sciences.  The  duke  of 
withsMnding,  therefore,  what  is  said  by  Roc'befoucault  was  his  patron,  and  intro- 
llumboldt,  of  the  general  con'espondence  duced  him  into  the  world  at  the  age  of  19, 
in  size  of  the  Alpine  lanunergeyer  and  But  its  allurements  could  not  render  him 
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UD&ithfuI  to  the  Bevere  studies  which  he  du  JVferes).  In  1787,  Condoreet  pub- 
had  chosen.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  pro-  Ijsljed  Voltaire's  Life,  a  sort  of  sequel  to 
tented  to  the  academy  of  sciencea  an  Ea-  the  complete  edition  of  Voltaire's  worics, 
tai  sur  le  Calcvl  taligrid,  which  caused  which  he  had  given  to  the  world  with 
Fontaine  to  observe,  that  he  was  jealous  notes  and  illustrations,  and  therein  ex- 
of  the  young  man.  Hia  Mimoire  aur  U  prefised  the  admiration  wliich  the  versa- 
Fmbteme  dea  Trois  Poinis  appeared  id  tUity  of  talent  and  the  zeal  in  thecauseof 
1767.  Both  works  were  afterwards  united  humanity  of  this  great  man  had  awakened 
under  the  title  of  Essais  tPAiudyae.  The  in  him.  Meanwhile  his  opinions  of  the 
merit  of  this  work  gained  for  iiim,  in  1769,  rights  of  citizens  and  of  men,  estranged 
the  distinction  of  a  seat  in  the  academy  of  him  from  the  duke  of  Rochefoucault,  nia 
sciences.  With  astonishing  fecility  and  former  beneftctor.  His  enemies  have  as- 
versatility,  Condorcet  treated  the  roost  dif-  aerted  that  the  refiisal  of  the  post  of  in- 
ficult  problems  in  mathematics;  but  his  stmcter  to  the  dauphin  induced  him  to 
genius  inclined  him  rather  to  lay  down  join  the  popular  paJty.  The  real  cause 
Beautiful  foimulas  than  to  pursue  ihetn  to  was  Jiis  ewtbuaiasm  for  the  great  and 
useful  applications.  Condorcet  also  wrote  good.  He  wrote,  in  favor  of  the  popular 
academical  eulogies,  as  Fontenelle's  tul-  cause,  iSur  ie»  .dssemW^es  proitmcuries,  sub- 
ents  in  this  department  were  very  much  sequemly  in  the  BibliMique  de  FHomme 
missed.  Although  iiis  Moges  da  Acadi-  pimic  and  the  Feui]h  viltageowe.  Undei 
mictenx  Marts  avarU  1699  (Paris,  1773)  a  cold  exterior,  he  possessSi  the  most  ar- 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  yet  tliey  were  dent  passions.  D'Alembert  compared  bim 
received  with  so  much  applause,  that  the  to  a  volcano  covered  with  snow.  Hia 
place  of  aecretaiy  of  the  academy,in  1777,  FeuiUe  viUageoisc,  in  which  he  simply 
was  not  refused  to  him  even  by  his  rivals,  stated  the  first  principles  of  political  econ- 
This  office  imposed  on  him  the  necessity  omy,  and  of  the  relations  of  slates,  exerted 
of  inve^^ating  the  various  deparunenls  considerable  influence.  On  the  intellt- 
of  tlie  sciences  (the  most  distinguished  gence  of  the  ilight  of  the  king,  he  repre- 
promoters  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  sented,  in  a  speech  which  was  highly 
eulogize),  in  order  to  be  able  to  exiiibit  the  admired,  the  royal  dignity  as  an  anti- 
latest  (hscoveries ;  but  he  did  not  allow  social  institution.  The  royal  treasury,  of 
himself  to  he  drawn  away  from  his  moih-  which  he  was  appointed,  in  1791,  com- 
ematical  studies.  His  theory  of  comets  missary,  received,  at  his  suggestion,  the 
gained,  in  1777,  the  prize  offered  by  the  name  of  iwlumat  titofon/.  He  was  finally 
academy  of  Berlin,  and  he  enriched  the  elected  a  deputy  of  Pans  to  the  le^sktive 
transactions  of  the  learned  societies  of  assembly,  and  very  soon,  though  iiiB 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  Bologna,  Tuiin  and  bodily  strength  seemed  inadequate  for  the 
Paris  with  profound  contributions  in  the  office,  he  was  chosen  secretaiy  of  the  as- 
department  of  the  higher  mathematics,  seinbly.  In  February,  1793^  he  was  ap- 
The  aversion  of  the  minister  Maurepaa  to  pointed  president ;  composed  the  procla- 
Condorcec  delayed  his  entrance  into  the  mation  addressed  to  the  French  and  to 
French  academy  till  1783.  His  inaugw^l  Kurope,  which  announced  tlie  abolition 
discourse  was  on  the  advnaja^es  which  of  tlie  royal  dif^ity;  a|)okeinthe  national 
society  may  derive  from  the  union  of  the  convention,  where  he  had  a  seat  as  depu- 
physical  and  moral  sciences.  Being  iiiti-  ty  of  the  deiwrtinent  of  Aiane,  for  the 
mately  connected  with  Turgot,  he  was  led  most  part,  indeed,  with  the  Girondists ; 
into  a  tliorough  examination  of  the  system  but,  on  the  trial  of  Louis,  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  ecoiiouiists,  and  his  acquaintance  of  the  severest  sentence  not  capital;  at 
with  D'Alembert  made  him  take  an  active  tiie  same  time,  he  proposed  to  abolish 
part  in  the  Emyelopidk,  for  which  he  capital  pimishmenls,  except  in  case  of 
wrote  many  articles.  He  was  the  fiiend  crimes  ugitinst  the  state.  This  partici- 
of  most  of^tiie  coniribucots  to  this  great  pation  in  the  proceedings  against  the  king 
work.  In  all  his  writings,  he  displ^s  an  was  the  reason  why  his  name  was  struck 
exalted  view  of  htmian  nature — a  circum-  off  from  the  list  of  members  of  the  acade- 
BCance  much  to  his  honor,  considering  the  mies  of  Petersbui*  and  Berlin.  The  rev- 
character  of  those  with  whom  he  was  oiution  of  May  31,  1793,  prevented  tlio 
associated.  This  feeling  determined  him  constitution  which  Condorcet  had  drawn 
in  favor  of  the  cause  of  the  American  col-  up  from  being  accepted.  The  constitution 
onies  during  tlieir  contest  with  England,  then  adopted  he  attacked  witl.out  modem- 
He  was  also  a  friend  of  the  enslav^  Ne-  tion  or  reserve,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
groes,  and  was  anxious  for  their  reatora-  denounced  at  the  bar  (q  v.),  July  S.  He 
tJon  to  freedom  [Refiexions  sur  i'Esdavagt    was  accused,  Oct,  3,  of  bemg  an  accom- 
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plice  oTBrissot.  To  save  bis  life,  lie  con-  They  included,  however,  many  people 
cealed  himself,  and  was  declared  mil  of  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  fortunes 
the  protection  of  the  law.  Madame  Ver-  by  these  wara.  As  these  men  had  not 
ney,  a  woman  of  noble  feelings,  secreted  the  slighlest  interest  in  those  who  hired 
him  for  eight  months.  She  procured  him  them,  but  that  of  being  paid,  and  of  finding 
the  means  of  siil>sisteuce,  and  even  wrote  oi>poniinitiea  for  plunder,  wars  temiinaied 
little  poems  to  enliven  his  spirits.  While  \rith  very  little  bloodshed,  sometimea  with 
in  this  retreut,  vvithont  the  assistance  of  none ;  tor  when  the  bands  of  condoltitH 
otiiers,  and  surrounded  by  alt  tlie  horrors  met,  the  smallest  in  number  not  unfre- 
of  his  situation,  Condorcel  wrote  his  ex-  quently  Burrendered  to  the  other.  The 
cellent  Eaqvisae  (Cun  TbUeau  hutonque  moet  ambitious  among  them,  however, 
dei  Progris  de  VE^rit  kvmain,  full  of  en-  had  higher  views.  Such  was  Francesco 
thusiasm  for  that  liberQ',  the  degeneracy  Sforza,  who,  being  chosen  by  the  Milan- 
of  which  caused  him  so  much  suffering,  ese  to  command  their  army,  made  him- 
In  answer  to  the  encouraging  words  of  self,  in  1451,  their  duke  and  lord,  and 
his  pr»«ecires9,  he  wrote  uie  Epitrt  (Tun  whose  posterity  continued  to  possess 
Polanms  exiU  en  SibirU  i  aa  femnw,  full  sovereign  power.  There  is  little  differ- 
of  those  noble  sentiments  winch  had  been  ence  between  most  of  the  tondoltieri  and 
the  rules  of  his  life.  He  at  last  learned  some  of  the  nobler  kinds  of  robbers.  (See. 
from  the  public  papers,  that  death  was     Owtoin.) 

denounced  agtunst  all  tliose  who  concealed  CosnucTOK  of  Lightnikg  is  an  instni- 
a  proscribed  individual.  In  spite  of  the  inent,  by  means  of  which  either  the  elec- 
prayere  of  the  generous  woman  who  had  tticity  of  the  clouds — the  cause  of  lightning 
given  him  refuge,  he  left  her,  and  fled  in  — is  conducted,  vrithout  explonon,  into 
di^^uise  from  Paris,  He  wandered  about  the  earth,  or  the  lighming  itself  is  inter- 
for  a  long  time,  until,  driven  by  hunger,  cepted  and  conducted,  in  a  particular  way, 
he  entered  a  small  inn  at  Clamar,  w^re  uito  the  earth  or  water,  without  injuring 
he  was  arrested,  as  a  suspicious  person,  by  buildings,  ships,  &,c.  This  invention  he- 
ft member  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  longs  to  doctor  Franklin.  While  making 
Clamar,  and  thrown  into  prison,  to  uu-  esperiments  on  electricity,  he  observed 
dergo  a  more  strict  examination.  On  the  that  a  pointed  metallic  wire,  if  brought 
following  morning,  March  28,  1794,  he  near  an  electrified  body,  gradually  de- 
was  found  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  room,  prives  the  latter  of  its  electricity  in  such  a 
apparently  having  swallowed  poiBon,whicli  manner  that  no  sparks  appear.  There- 
he  always  carried  about  him,  and  wliich  fore,  as  clouds  are  electrified,  he  thought 
nothing  hut  his  love  for  his  wife  and  that  they  might  be  deprived  of  their  elec- 
daugliter  had  prevented  him  from  tiwng  tricity  [which  is  the  causeofhgbtningand 
before.  Acollectiouof  hisnumerouBwrit-  of  its  striking),  if  a  pointed  metallic  rod 
ings,  complete  with  the  exception  of  bJs  were  festened  upon  the  highest  part  of  a 
mathematical  works,  appeared  in  Paris  in  building,  end  a  wire  carried  down  from 
1804  [(Eumvs  complitetf  puUiis  par  Garat  this  into  the  earth,  so  that  the  electricity 
tt  Ca6(tnis,21  vols,).  An  excellent  histor-  of  the  cloud,  attracted  by  the  point,  might 
ical  notice  of  them  is  to  be  Ibund  in  the  be  conducted  Into  the  ground.  Frankbn's 
MUcemcr  la  Vie  ef  les  Ouvragea  de  Conr  conjecture  proved  to  be  well  founded,  and 
dorcet,  par  AntoiiK  Diannyire,  17y(i.  The  conductors  were  soon  after  introduced  into 
Mhaw-es  d£  Condarctt  *Mr  la  Rivolvtiiin  many  countries.  They  at  first  consiBteil 
IVonfoise  is  a  poor  work.  of  an  iron  rod,  running  down  the  sides  of 

CoMDOTTiEKi  [Uoders] ;  the  capttuns  of  a  building  Into  the  earth,  while  its  point 
those  bands  of  soldiers  which  were  fre-  rose  several  feet  above  the  building,  Ex- 
quent  in  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  j>erience,  thus  far,  shows  the  l)est  con- 
tniddle  ages,  who  sought  for  service  in  struction  of  conductors  to  be  tliis: — The 
eveiy  war,  and  fought  not  for  their  coun-  conductor  consists  of  a  rod  of  iron,  an 
try,  but  for  pay  and  plunder,  and  offered  inch  thick,  to  the  itpj>er  end  of  which  is 
their  assistance  to  every  party  which  could  attached  a  ta|)ering  piece  of  co)i|ier,  8 
pay  them.  These  bands  originated  in  the  or  9  inches  in  lengdi,  gildeil,  to  prevent 
endless  wars  and  feuds  of  the  Italian  its  rusting.  This  rod  is  fixed  to  tlie  high- 
states  and  governments  at  that  time,  and  est  part  of  a  building,  in  surh  a  way  as  to 
the  whole  military  power  soon  cwne  uito  rise  at  least  5  or  6  feet  above  it ;  to  tins 
their  hands.  They  consisted  principally  are  lastened  strips  of  copper,  3  or  4  inches 
of  men  too  ignorant  or  too  indolent  to  broad,  and  riveted  together,  wliich  must 
obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  or  who  wished  reach  to  the  earth,  and  lie  cnrri'id  into  it 
to  escape  the  punishraenl  of  soitie  crime,    about  a  loot  deep.     The  strijis  are  to  tie 
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caiefiilly  nailed  upon  the  roof  and  against  vvith  the  base  than  is  made  by  tlie  side  of 

the  whII  of  the  building.    The  first  con-  the  cone,  the  curve  obtained  Is  called  a 

ductorsinEurope  were  erected  at  Paynes-  Ajperfcoto.     Thirdly,  the  section  may  be 

hill,  in   England,  by  doctor  Watson,  in  made  parallel  with  one  side  of  the  cone, 

17^  and  upon  the  steeple  of  St.  James'  in  which  cose  the  curve  is  called  ayorot- 

chui'ch,  at  Hambui^,  in  Germany,  in  17fi9.  ola.    These  three  lines,  figures  and  planes 

Id  modem  times,  conductors  have  been  are  called  conic  sectima,  and  form  one  of 

projKised  to  supersede  those  formerly  in  Ihe   most  important  jmrts  of  mathemat- 

nse.    Among  iJiem  is  the  cheap  one  of  ics,  which  is  distinguished  for  elegance, 

Nlcolai,  made  of  strips  of  tin,  which  has  demonstrating,  with  surprising  simplicity 

already  been  used ;  for  instance,  at  Loh-  and  beauty,  and  in  the  most  harmoniouB 

men,  near  Pima.  connexion,  the  different  laws,   according 

CoHDUiT  (French),  in  architecture  ;  a  to  which  die  Creator  has  made  worlds  to 

long,  narrow  passage  between  two  walls,  revolve,  and  the  light  to  be  received  and 

orundergroundjfbrsecretcommunicalion  reflected,  as  well  as  the  ball  thrown  into 

between   various    apartments,   of   which  the  ajr  by  the  playful  boy,  to  describe  its 

many  are  to  be  found  in  old  buildings ;  hne,  until  it  falls  agan  to  the  earth.     Few 

also  a  canal  of  pipes,  for  the  conveyance  branches  of  mathematics  delight  a  youth- 

of  vmter;  a  sort  of  subtemineous  or  con-  fill  mind  so  much  as  conic  sections;  and 

cealed  aqueduct.      The  constmction  of  the  emotion  which  the  pupil  manifests, 

conduits  requires  science  and  care.     The  when  they  unfold  to  him  the  great  laws 

andent  Romans  excelled   in  them,  and  of  the  universe,  might  be  called  natural 

formed  the  lower  parts,  whereon  llie  wa-  piety.      ConKderlng    conic    sections    as 

ter  ran,  with  cement  of  such  an  excellent  opening  the  mind  to  the  tme   grandeur 

quality,  that  it  has  become  as  hard  as  the  and  beauty  of  the   mathematical   world, 

stone  Itself  which  it  was  employed  to  join,  whilst  all  the  preceding  study  only  Eeaches 

There  are  conduits  of  Roman  aqueducts  the  alphabet  of  the  science,  we  are  of 

fltiil  remmning,  of  from  five  to  six  feet  in  opinion  that  the   study   of  ihem  might 

height,  and  three  feet  in  vridth.     Conduits,  be  advantageously  emended  beyond  the 

in  modem  times,  are  generally  pipes  of  walls  of  colleges,  into  the  higher  semina- 

wood,  lead,  iron,  or  pottery,  for  conveying  ries  for  tlie   education   of  females.    The 

the  water  from  the  main  spring  or  reser-  Greeks  investigated  the  properties  of  the 

voire  to  the  different  houses  and  places  conic  sections  with  admirable  acuteness. 

where  it  is  required.  A  work  on  them  is  still  extant,  written  by 

CoNB,ingeometry;  asolidfigiirehaving  Apollonius  of  Perge.     The  English  have 

R  circle  for  its  base,  and  its  top  terminat-  done  a  great  deal  towards  perfecting  tiie 

ed  in  a  point,  or  nerter.    This  definition,  theory  of  them.     In  teaching  conic  sec- 

which  is  commonly  given,  is  not,  in  math-  tions  to    young    people,   the   descriptive 

ematical   strictness,  correct;  because  no  method(restingondiagram3)oughtalway8 

circle,  however  small,  c^n  become  a  math-  to  be  connected  with  the  analytic  method, 

emotlcal   point.     But  tliese  deficiencies  Confedeeation,  Gebman.    (See  Ger- 

of  mathematical  strictness  coimected  wth  inany.) 

constructive  geometry,  which  is  based  on  Confedehation  of  the  Princes  (of 
figures  and  dt^rams,  are  avoided  by  ana-  Germany  ;  in  German,  Fursltnbimd). 
lytical  geometry,  which  operates  without  The  occasion  of  the  confederation  of  the 
figures. — The  word  cone  is  derived  from  German  princes  was  the  extinction  of  the 
the  Latin  cmras.  The  figure  might  be  male  line  of  the  femily  of  the  elector  of 
called  the  nmnd  pyramid,  according  to  die  Bavaria,  by  the  death  of  the  elector  Masi- 
defuation  of  a  pyramid.  Cones  are  either  milian  Joseph,  Dec  30, 1777.  After  hi* 
mrpendictdar,  if  the  axis,  that  is,  the  line  death,  his  territories  fell  to  the  nearest 
from  tirfr  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  base,  collateral  relation,  Charles  Theodore,  elect- 
stands  perpendicularly  on  the  base ;  or  or  of  the  Palatinate.  This  prince,  being 
oUique,  Or  scdmoas,  if  the  axis  does  without  children,  had  yielded  to  the  projKi- 
not  form  a  right  angle  with  the  base.  If  wtionsofthehouseofAu8tria,and  obliged 
a  cone  is  cut  pawllel  with  its  base,  the  himself  by  the  convention  of  Vienna,  Jan. 
section,  of  course,  is  a  ctrcfc :  if,  however,  3, 1778,  to  renounce  all  cl^m  to  the  inher- 
the8ecIionismadeol)Lquely,thatis,nearer  iiance.  This  convention  was  opposed  by 
to  tiie  base  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  Palatinate,  the 
a  curve  is  obtahie<l,  which  is  called  an  dukeof Deux-Pont8,andalaobytheelector 
ellipse.  If  the  section  be  made  parallel  of  Saxony,  nephew  to  the  deceased  elector 
with  the  axis,  peqiendicularly  from  (he  of  Bavaria.  Both  princes  sought  the  in- 
Vfrtex,  or  so  as  to  make  a  greater  angle  tereession  of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Priis- 
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sia,  who,  after  fruitlesa  neeoiiations  on  the  montlis,this  league  was  joined  by  the  e]eet- 
Bubject  witb  Aiislria,  took  up  arms.  At  orof  Memzand  bis  coadjutor.Dalbcrglhe 
the  peace  of  Teschen,  May  13, 1779,  which  elector  of  TreveB,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse- 
ended  ihis  ehorC  war  for  Ihe  Bavarian  sue-  Cassel,  the  inargraveB  of  Anspach  and 
cession,  the  convention  of  Vienna  was  an-  Badea,  and  the  dukes  of  Deux-PontE,  of 
nulled.  Austria  obtained  of  Bavaria  merely  Brunswick,  of  Mecklenhurg,  of  WeirnM- 
the  Innviertel,  witli  Braunau,  and  Charles  and  Gotha,  with  ihe  prince  of  Anhall-Des- 
Theodore  received  possession  ofthe  rest  sail.  The  views  of  Austria  were  frustrated 
of  the  territories.  France  and  Russia,  the  by  this  open  act  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
allies  of  Prussia,  guarantied  the  peace,  both  Austria  and  Russia  entirely  relin- 
Some  years  after,  the  emperor  Joseph  II  quishedlheirproject.  (SeeVonDohm,  (7e- 
again  thought  of  enlai^ng  and  strength-  berdendeulschenFiirstenlmnd — ontheCon- 
ening  the  Austrian  monarchy  by  the  aSdi-  federation  of  the  German  Princes,  Berlin, 
tion  ofthe  state  of  Bavaria,  and  the  em-  1785;  John  Miiller's  Description  of  the 
press  of  Russia  proposed  an  exchange  Confederacionof  the  German  Princes;  and 
of  tlie  Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria.  Reuss's  Seutseke  SlaalskaiuUi,  vol  13). 
The  elector  Charies  Theodore  was  to  have  This  confederation  is  to  be  considered  aa 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  with  the  excep-  one  ofthe  many  proofe  of  the  ulter  insuf- 
lion  of  huxerahurs  and  Namur,  with  the  ficiency  of  the  German  empire  for  the 
title  of  kiitg  of  Bvrgmidy.  The  elector  purposes  of  a  genial  govemmenL 
was  induced  to  agree  to  this  by  tlie  Aua-  Confederation  of  the  RniNE.  In 
trlan  ambassador,  Voji  Lehrbach ;  the  duke  the  war  of  1805,  which  turned  out  so  uii- 
of  Deux-Ponts,  the  presumptive  heir,  by  fortuisately  for  Austria,  several  of  the 
count  Romanzof^the Busman  ambassador;  princes  of  the  south  of  Gerimuiy  were 
andbothwerepromifsedjinadditiontowhat  obliged  lo  ally  themselves  to  France,  o» 
they  received  by  exchange,  the  sum  of  did  it  voluntarily.  The  peace  of  Presburg 
3000  florins  from  the  Austrian  coffers.  At  (Dec.  26,  1805)  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
the  same  time,  the  duke  was  told  that  the  the  entire  dissolution  of  tlie  German  em- 
consent  of  the  elector  had  been  secured,  pire,  by  conferring  crowns  on  (he  eleclora 
and  that  the  exchange  would  lake  place,  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  and  on  both, 
even  without  his  concurrence.  But  the  as  well  as  on  Baden,  complete  sovereignty, 
d'ike  afterwards  refused  his  consent  to  such  as  had  been  already  exercised  by  the 
t;.o  exchange  of  the  and  of  his  forefa-  other  great  German  states.  Soon  after 
thers,  and  again  liad  recourse  to  Frederic.  (May  28,  1806),  tiie  first  German  elector. 
This  monarch  supported  with  zeal  the  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  announced 
remonstrance  sent  W  the  duke  to  the  em-  to  the  diet  that  he  had  appointed  cardinaj 
press  Catharine  of  Rusaa,  and  receiTed  a  Fesch,  uncle  of  Napoleon,  his  coadjirtor 
communication  from  the  empress,  that  she  and  successor, — an  act  inconsistent  with 
thought  the  exchange  advantageous  to  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  Ultimately, 
both  parties,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  take  16  German  princes  made  a  formal  ileclar- 
.place  without  their  mutual  consent.  Al-  ation  of  tlieir  separation  from  the  emperor 
though  Louis  XVI,  who  had  guarantied  and  the  empire,  in  the  act  of  confedera- 
the  peace  of  Teschen,  and  would  not  con-  tion  signed  at  Paris,  July  13, 1606,  by  the 
sent  to  the  exchange,  now  caused  the  king  kings  of  Bavaria  and  WUrtemberg,  the 
of  Prussia  to  be  assured  ttiat  Joseph  11^  elector  arch -chancellor  of  the  empire,  the 
his  ally,  had  ^venupthe  plan,  on  accoimt  elector  of  Baden,  the  new  duke  of  Cleves 
of  the  oppoation  of  the  duke  of  Deux-  and  Berg  (Joachim  Miirat),  die  landgrave 
Fonts,  tlie  court  of  Vienna  still  refused  to  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  princes  of  Nas- 
make  satisfactory  arrangements,  Frederic  sau-Usingen  and  Nassau- Weilburg,  Ho 
II  therefore,  in  March,  1785,  induced  the  henzollem-Heehingen,  and  Hohenzollem- 
pJectors  of  Saxony  and  Hanover  to  form  a  Sigmaringen,  of  Salm-Salm  and  Salm- 
league,  and,  in  spite  of  the  op)>asition  of  Kj'riiiirg,  the  duke  of  Ahremi>crg,  the 
Austria,  the  termsof  union  were  signed  in  pnnces  of  Isenhurg-Bin^in  andof  Liech- 
Berlin,  July  33,  1785,  by  Brandenburg,  lenstein,  and  the  count  Von  der  Leyen. 
Saxony  and  Hanover,  for  the  support  and  This  was  communicated  to  the  diet  Aug. 
defenceof  the  German  consdtution,aeree-  1,  1806.  They  assigned,  as  the  reason  fi)r 
ably  to  the  terras  of  the  jwace  of  West-  this  separation,  the  deficiencies  of  the 
phalia  and  the  treaties  which  followed,  of  constitution  of  the  German  empire,  and 
the  electoral  capitulations,  uid  of  the  other  invited  Ihe  other  members  of  the  empire 
laivs  ofthe  empire.  The  measures  to  be  to  join  their  confederation.  The  French 
lakenagmnHttheexchangeofBavariawere  ambassador,  Bacher,  announced,  on  the 
[iiovided  for  by  a  secret  article.     In  a  few  same   day,  ihal   his  sovereign  would  no 
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kmger  acknowledge  a  German  empire.  Jttine,  he  was  not  recognised  as  a  chief  to 
^See  Germam/.)  The  emperor  Francis  II  whom  Ihe  rulers  of  the  several  stales  were 
resigned  his  dignity  as  head  of  the  Ger-  to  be  subjeci.  To  deliberate  on  the  mu- 
man  empire  Aug.  6,  being  induced  to  take  tual  affairs  of  the  confederates,  a  confed- 
this  step,  according  to  his  declaration,  by  crate  diet  was  to  be  established  at  Frank- 
the  demands  contained  in  several  articles  fort  on  the  Maine,  with  two  diviaons — tlie 
of  the  peace  of  Presburg,  and  the  new  royal,  in  which  the  grand-dukes  were 
confederatiiMi  of  the  GJermau  states,  which  Lkewise  to  have  seats,  and  that  of  tiie 
lie  considered  inconsistent  with  faia  rank  princes.  The  prince-primate  was  to  be 
adhead  of  the  empire.  Ailer  the  signing  eeneral  pre^dent  of  the  diet,  and  particu- 
of  tlie  act  of  contederation,  to  which  the  larly  of  the  royal  chamber;  in  that  of  the 
name  of  the  prince  of  liechtenstein  was  princes,  the  duke  of  Nassau  was  to  pre- 
attached  without  his  knowledge,  the  elect-  side.  At  the  death  of  every  prince-pri- 
or arch-chancellor  received  the  title  of  mate,  his  successor  was  to  be  appointed 
prawe  piimaie ;  the  elector  of  Baden,  the  by  the  protector  of  the  confederation  of 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  the  the  Rhine.  No  member  of  the  iMter  wa 
duke  of  Berg,  received  each  the  title  of  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  service  of  any 
grand-dvke,  with  royal  privileges  and  state  not  mcluded  in  the  confederacy,  or 
rights;  Nassau-Usingen  was  raised  to  a  allied  with  llie  same, nor  vras  any  member 
duchy,  and  Von  der  Leyen  to  a  principal-  to  be  allowed  to  cede  his  sovereignty  in 
(ty.  The  emperor  of  France  adopted  the  fiivor  of  any  but  a  confederate.  The  dis- 
title  of  protector  of  the  amfederatum  of  Hit  putes  of  the  confederate  princes  were  to 
Shine.  By  the  eslahlishment  of  this  con-  be  decided  at  the  diets,  and,  for  the  sake 
federation,  the  following  states  lost  their  of  adjusting  complaints  against  the  mem- 
political  independence: — the  imperial  free  bers  of  the  confederacy,  two  courts  of  jus- 
city  of  Nuremberg,  wbicii  was  ceded  to  tico  were  to  be  eatabhshed.  But  neither 
Bavariia;  Frankfort,  to  the  prince-primale ;  these,  nor  the  meeting  of  the  confederacy, 
the  principality  of  Heitersheim,  belonging  ever  took  place.  Finally,  Catholics  and 
to  the  order  of  the  kniglits  of  St.  John,  Protestants  were  to  enjoy  equal  rights  in 
which  became  subject  to  Baden ;  and  the  all  the  confederated  slates.  Thus,  in  the 
bur^ravateofFriedberg,toHesse-Dami-  place  of  (lie  German  empire,  which  had 
Btadt.     FiuThermore,  by  nKiSaiisaiion,  the  existed  nearly  1000  years,  at  least  in  name, 

Sinces  of  Nassau  and  Oiange-Fulda,  of  a  confederation  vvas  formed,  which,  tran- 

oheniohe,    Sehworzenberg,   and    many  silory  as  it  may  seem  in  many  respects, 

others;  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Hombui^,  nevertheless  brought  about   a  wtal  and 

the  dukes  of  Corswarem-Looz  and  of  Croy,  lasting  revolution  in  the  political  rplations 

many  counts  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  of  the  former  German  slates  of  the  em- 

fbrmer  laiights  of  tiie  empire,  were  sub-  pire  and  tlieir  subjects,  and  is  eironeously 

jected  to  the  princes  of  the  confederation  judged,  if  it  is  considered  as  merely  the 

of  the  Rhine.   These  mediatised  members  oHspring  of  foreign  ambition,  and  not  aa 

oftheeminreonly  kept  possession  of  their  the  mevitable  consequence  of  the  internal 

patrimonial  estates  and  private  property,  dissolution  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 

the  jurisdiction  in  the  fet  and  second  the  empire.    Sept.  35, 1806,  the  elector  of 

instances,  the  feudal  rights,  and  mining  Wiirt/burg  joined  the  confederacy  as  a 

((rivileges,  &c. ;  but  the  power  of  legisla-  grand-duke.     Prussia,  on  the  other  hand, 

tion,  essential  to  sovereignty,  the  supreme  to   limit  the   increase  of  the  power  of 

jurisdiction,the  rightof  declaring  warand  France,  by  the  further  extension  of  this 

peace,  of  forming  alliances,  of  regulating  confederacy,  had  formed  <he  project  of  a 

the  police,  and  taxation,  &c.,  devolved  on  sunilar  union,  under  her  protection,  to  he 

the  princes  of  the  confederation,  to  whom  composed  of  the  northern  German  princes, 

these  mediatised  princes  became  subjecL  But  an  end  wbs  put  to  this  project  by  the 

The  object  of  this  confederation  was  to  warofl806~7;  and,  luring  this  war,  the 

secure     external     and    internal    peace,  elector  of  Saxony,  after  having  separated 

France  and  the  membei-s  of  the  confeder-  from  Prussia,  and  assumed  the  title  of 

fttiou  were  to  he  closely  allied,  and,  if  one  Hng,  atthe  peace  concluded  between  Sax- 

of  tliem  was  threatened  with  war,  or  at-  ony  and  France,  nt  Posen  (Dec.  II,  1^06) 

tacked,  all  the  other  confederates  were  to  entered  the   confederacy.     His  example 

take  up  arms  at  the  call  of  the  protector,  was  followed  [Dec.  15,  1606)  by  the  fiTO 

without  further  consultation,  to  assist  the  Saxon  dukes;  and,by  the  Qeaty  signed  at 

ay  threatened  or  attacked.     Although,  Warsaw,  April  13,  1807,  the  two  princes 

_    lie  act  of  confederation,  Napoleon  was  of  Schwarzburg,  the  three  dukes  of  tlio 

called  prolcdar  ij/"  the  confeikratioa  of  the  house  of  Anlialt,  and  many  other  smalle* 
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princes,  were  admitted  into  the  confedera-  the  confederacy.    Tlie  former  lost  half  of 

cy.     The  kinffiom  of  Westphalia,  formed  his  country,  tlie  latter,  all.     ITie  king  o( 

outof  the  provinces  conquered  irom  Prua-  Westphalia  and  the  grand-duke  of  Bei^ 

sia  and  other  swtca,  and  aseigned  to  Je-  (son  of  the  ex-king  of  HoUand)  shared  the 

rome  Bonaparte,  was  likewise  added  to  same  fate.     For  Ihe  same  reason,  by  the 

the  confederation  of  the  Bhiiie,  by  the  resolutions  arbiU'^ily  passed  at  the  con- 

con«itution,  confirmed  by  the  emperor  of  gress  of  Vienna,  the  dominions  of  the 

France,  Nov.  15,  1807.     Finally,  the  duke  prince  of  Isenbui^  and  of  the  prince  Von 

of  Mecklenbuij-Strelilz  (Feb.  18,  1808),  der  Leyen,  who,  as  princes  of  the  confed- 

the     duke     of     Mecklenbiu^-Schwerin  eracy  of  the  Rhine,  were  sovereigns,  were 

(March  !S,  18081  the  duke  of  Oldenburg  mediatised.     The  other  membeis  of  the 

and  prince  of  Liibeck   (OcL  14,   1808^  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  escep- 

were  admitted  as  members;  so  thtU  tlie  tion  of  tlie  duke  of  Ahremhurg  and  ine 

confederacy   extended   over  a   apace   of  prince  of  Sahn,  have  joined  the  German 

125,160  square  miles,  with  14,608,877  in-  confederacy  as  sovereigns, 
habitants;  and  the  confederate  forces  were        Cobfession.    This  term  is  sometimes 

increased  fi^m  the   originally  stipulated  applied  to  a   profession  of  frath ;  for  in- 

number  of  03,000  to  119,180.    But   the  stance,  the  confession  of  Augsbui^.     (See 

protectorofthecoiifederacyofiheRhine,  A'aggbarg,   and   Beformaiwn.)     Il   some- 

who  had  established  the  league,  for  the  times  also  signifies  a  religious  sect;  as  the 

mdntenance    of    internal    and    external  three  Cbiistian  confessions — the   Roman 

peace,  thought  himself  authorized  to  make  Catholic,  the  Lutlieran  and  the  Cahinistic. 

inroads  on  the  secutiQ'  and  independence  O)nfffeor(l  acknowledge)  is  die  confession 

of  his  confederates,  and,  by  a  decree  of  whichtheCatholicpriestsmakebcforethe 

Dec.  10, 1810,  by  which  tlie  rivers  Scheldt,  altar,  when  beginning  mass  or  public  wor- 

Meuse,  Rhine,    Ems,    Weser  and  Elbe  ship. 

were  added  to  France,  deprived  tlie  fol-  Conftssion,  in  law,  is  when  a  prisoner, 
lowing  princes  ofthe  confederacy  of  their  after  being  arr^gned,  and  hearing  the 
political  existence,  and  of  the  indepen-  indictment  against  him  read,  confesses  the 
dence  secured  lo  them  by  the  act  of  con-  ofience  of  which  he  is  charged.  Such 
federacy : — 1.  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  on  confession  is  the  most  satisfactory  ground 
whose  dukedom  he  seized,  leaving  him  of  conviction. — In  tlie  German  states,  the 
onlytheprincipalityofL«beck;2,theduke  confession  of  the  prisoner,  to  be  conclu- 
ofAhrembei^,  of  whose  possessions  a  pait  ave,  must  not  only  be  made  in  open  court, 
were  added  to  France,  and  the  remainder  but  must  be  accompanied  by  a  disclosure, 
to  die  grand-duchy  of  Berg;  3.  the  pos-  on  his  part,  of  the  circumstances  under 
sesaons  of  the  prince  of  Salm-Salm  and  which  the  crime  was  comniitted.~By  the 
Sahn-Kyrnurg  were  likewise  added  to  revised  laws  of  New  York,  a  prisoner, 
France.  Of  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg,  instead  of  being  asked  whether  he  is 
and  tlie  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  conader-  guilty  or  not  guilty,  is  asked  whether  lie 
able  portions  were  likewise  joined  to  will  be  tried  by  the  jury. 
France.  The  territories  thus  appropriated  Confttswyn,  JhiTW^ar,  in  the  Roman 
amounted  to  11,278  square  miles,  witli  church;  the  disclosure  of  sins  lo  the  priest 
1,133,057  inhabitants ;  so  tliai  114,140  at  the  confessional,  with  a  view  to  obtwn 
square  miles,  and  13,475,836  inhabitants,  absolution  from  them.  The  lather  con- 
remained  to  tlie  confederacy.  The  year  fessor  inquires  of  the  person  confessing 
1813  put  an  end  to  its  existence    The  concerning  tlie  cireumstances  of  the  s' 


present  grand-dukes  of  Mecklenburg-  confessed,  and  proportions  his  admonition, 
Schwerin  and  Mecklenbiu^-Strehtz,  the  and  die  severity  of  tlie  penance,  which  he 
last,  who,  compelled  by   their  situation,    enjoins,  to  the  degree  of  the  transgression. 


had    joined    die    conlederacy    of    the  The  peison  confessing  is  allowed  to 

Rhine,  were  the  first  that  renounced  it,  ceal  no  an  of  consequence  which  he  re- 

immediately   on  the  alliance  of  Prussia  members    to    have   committed,   and  the 

with  Russia    against   Napoleon,      They  fether  confessor  is  bound  to    oerpctual 

were  soon  followed  by  die  kings  of  Bava-  secrecy.     The  absolution  granted  there- 

ria  and  Wflrtemberg,  bemdes  several  less  upon  has,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 

powerful  princes.   Others  hesitated  longer,  CaUiolicand  Greek  churches,  saerameaital 

;irevented  partly  by  the  situation  of  their  efficacy.     But  die   holy   Scripture   does 

countries,  partly  by  other  considerations,  not  contain  an  express  decision  on   thia 

ftom  makmg  a  tree  declaration.     Among  point,  and  the  custom  of  confession  be- 

thesewerediekingofSaxoiiy,asalso  the  fore  taklngthe  Lord's  supper  was  not  es 

grand-duke  of  Fraidifort,  the  president  of  tablishcd  £i  die  oldest  Cluistian  congre 
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gations.  Whoever  was  guilty  of  great  by  Christ,  but  wbb  only  a  part  of  the  an- 
wns,  made  a  public  acknowledgment  of  cient  church  discipline :  they  did  not,  how- 
them,  and  a  profession  of  repentance  be-  ever,  maintain  its  absolute  necessity.  (See 
fore  the  assembled  congregation.  This  PenUence.)  The  title  of  confessors  waa 
was  usually  committed  to  writing,  and  anciently  given  to  those  who  had  endured 
read  by  the  penitents.  Pop«  Leo  the  torments  in  defence  of  the  Christian  re 
Great,  in  450,  altered  this  public  confession  ligion.  It  was  often  used  for  martyn,  but 
into  a  secret  one  before  the  priest  The  vras  subsequently  confined  to  those  who, 
fbiirth  Laieran  council  (can.  31)  ordains,  having  been  tortured,  were  set  free.  Saints 
"  that  every  one  of  the  fathful,  of  both  are  afeo  called  confessors.  So  are  the 
sexes,  on  coming  to  years  of  discretion,  priests,  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church, 
shall,  in  private,  feithfiilly  confess  all  tlieir  who  absolve  sinners,  (For  an  account  of 
rins,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  their  own  pas-  the  intiigiies  of  confessors  in  political  af- 
ter, and  fulfil,  to  the  beat  of  their  power,  fcirs,  see  Grfigoire,  Histoire  dee  Confessalrt 
the  penance  enjoined  them,  receiving,  tka  Empereurs,  des  Rots,  &c. ;  Paris,  1834.) 
reverently,  at  least  at  Easter,  the  sacra-  Cohfessiom  of  AnasBURo.  (See.Si^*- 
ment  of  the  eucbarist,  unless,  by  the  ad-  bm^  Cotifession.) 

vice  of  their  pastor,  for  some  reasonable  Confessionai.  (fium  conftasionia,  Lat.), 
cause,  they  judge  it  proper  to  ahstainfiom  in  architecture;  a  cell  in  a  Catholic  church, 
it  for  a  time ;  otherwise,  tliey  are  to  be  wherein  the  confessor  sits  to  hear  confi»- 
excluded  from  the  church  while  living,  slons.  The  confessional,  of  which  there 
and,  when  ihey  die,  to  be  deprived  ot  aremanyin  eveiyRomanCatholic  church 
Christian  btirial,"  While  the  Catholic  and  chapel,  is  a  species  of  cell,  built  of 
church  thus  requires  from  llie  penitent  tlie  joinery,  with  a  boarded  hack  next  the 
avowal  of  his  single  crimes,  the  Lutheran  wall,  or  agmnst  a  pillar  or  a  pier,  divided 
church  requires  only  a  general  acknowl-  into  three  niches  or  small  cells.  The 
edgment,  leaving  it,  however,  at  the  op-  centre,  which  is  for  the  reception  of  the 
tjon  of  its  members,  to  reveal  their  partic-  priest,  is  closed  half  way  up  by  a  dwtu-f- 
ular  sins  to  tlie  confessor,  and  to  relieve  door,  and  has  a  seat  witliin  It.  There  is  a 
the  guilty  conscience  by  such  an  avowal;  small  grated  aperture  in  each  of  die  par- 
for  which  reason,  the  Protestant  priests  titions  between  him  and  tlie  side-cella, 
are  bound,  as  well  as  the  Catholic,  to  keep  which  are  for  those  who  coine  to  confess, 
imder  tlie  seal  of  secrecy  wliatever  has  and  have  no  doors.  The  sight  of  the  nu- 
been  intrusted  to  them  in  the  confessional,  merous  confessionals  in  Sl  Peter's  church 
(q.  V.)  The  confession,  in  the  Lutlierau  at  Home,  each  with  an  inscription,  setting 
church,  is  sometimes  special,  when  the  forth  tii  what  language  penitents  can  con- 
penitents  separately  acKnowledge  their  fesa  witliin,  is  very  impressive, 
sins;  sometimes  general,  when  it  is  done  Confessions.  [See  Augustine, St., and 
by  many,  who  are  assembled  for  the  pur-  Rovsatau.) 

pose,  and  confess  according  to  a  certuin  Confikhation  ;  a  ceremony  intended 

formula.    Where  the  priest  i^   well  ae-  for  the  completion  of  baptism,  and  con- 

quainted  with  the  different  members  of  sidered  by  some  churehes  as  a  sacrament. 

his  congregation,   the  special   confession  The  council  of  Trent  settled  sevei^  points 

8e*ms  to  be  most  suitable,  because  it  gives  concerning  it  (sess.  vii,  De  Sacram.].     It  is 

the  confessor  an  opjiortunity  of  adapting  adnuiiisiered  by  bishops.    The  ceremony 

his  rcprooia,  exliortalions  and  consolations  consists  in  the  imposition  of  hands  on  the 

to  the  wants  of  each  individual,  and  thus  head  ofthe  person  to  be  confirmed,accom- 

of  producing  a  stronger  impression.    The  paiiied  with  the  holy  unction.     No  other 

opportuniiy  which  the  confession  gives  priest  can  confirm.  ThemeanJngoftiiissa- 

tfae  priest  of  directing  self-examination,  of  crament  may  be  beet  learned  from  the  Acts 

rousing,  warning,  exhorting  and  consohng  ofthe  A|>ostles,  (viii,  14 — 31 ;  xix,  1 — 6). 

tlie  penitent,  becomes  a  means  of  adding  Paul  (iiiHeb.vi,! — 5)  apeaksof  tlie  impo- 

to  tlie  effect  of  tlie  public  religious  ser-  sition  of  hands  as  a  custom  to  be  perpetu- 

vices.    But,  at  tile  same  time,  it  affords  a  ally   oiiserved   among   Christians,      Con 

dangerous  opportunity  to  the   priest  of  firmation,  however,  is  considered  by  the 

abusing  die  confidence  reposed  in  him,  of  Catholics  a  useful   but  not  a  necessary 

which  the   history  both  of  nations  and  sacramenL     Baptism  can  be  administered 

individuals  exhibits  fearful  examples.  The  even  by  a  heretic,  but  not '■flnfirmation, 

practice  of  confession  is  grounded  on  the  In  the  Greek  church,  and  other  Oriental 

mipcrfection  of  human  virtue.     The  Lu-  sects,  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  fol- 

theiaus  llierefore  retained  this  custom,  a!-  lows   immediately   after  baptism,  and  is 

though  lliey  knew  that  it  was  not  ordained  administered  as  in   tue   Roman  church 
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The  Protestanl  Episcopal  church,  the  Lu-    urea.     Sometimes  he  inculcates  re 

iheranB  and  CalvJiiisis  of  Europe,  have  re-  of  old  age;  sometimes  he  shows  howth* 
tained  the  j)ractice  of  confirmation.  It  is,  tendencies  of  children  should  be  guided, 
with  individuals  of  these  sects,  an  assump-  and  their  rising  passions  corrected.  Some- 
tion  of  ihe  obligations  which  others  under-  times  he  spea&  of  the  peaceful  virtues  of 
took  for  them  at  tlieir  baptism.  In  Ger-  domestic  life,  and  sometimes  he  exhorts 
many,  confirmation  among  Protestants  is  monarcba  to  exercise  justice  nnd  huraan- 
ane  of  the  most  solemn  acts,  and  takes  ily.  He  praises  the  delights  of  friendship, 
place  only  after  a  certain  course  of  instruc-  and  teaches  the  forgiveness  of  offences, 
tion  in  the  Chiistian  faith.  The  Lord's  As  a  hiwgiver,  he  deserves  less  honor. 
Bupper  is  not  taken  by  these  three  sects.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  extended  the 
until  after  confirmation.  limits  of  paternal  authority  too  fer;  for  he 
CoisFucius  (also  KoN-Fr-TsE,  and  allowed  parents  even  the  right  to  sell  their 
Kuso-Fu-Dsr),  a  teacher  of  religion  and  children.  It  was  a  sophism  unworthy  of 
morals,  who,  like  Moses  and  Zoroaster,  his  vrisdom,  to  say,  as  children  call  sell 
exercised  an  extensive  influence  on  his  themselves,  no  one  should  hesitate  to  give 
own  and  succeeding  times,  and  now,  after  this  right  to  the  authors  of  their  existence, 
thousands  of  years,  is  still  venerated  hy  Confucius  erred  especially  in  viewing 
his  couDtiTmen,  and  respected  by  other  le^slation  as  nothing  but  a  branch  of  mor- 
nations,  Uved  about  550  years  B.  C.  He  als,  and  was  satisfied,  therefore,  vrith  giving 
was  of  royal  descent,  and  held  the  rank  general  precepts  on  this  subject.  More- 
of  a  manthirin  at  court,  in  his  native  land,  over,  esteem  for  the  early  lawgivers  of  his 
in  the  kingdom  of  Lu  (at  present  Shtmg'  people  hindered  him  from  making  careftit 
Tong,  a  province  of  tiie  Chinese  em-  jnvestigations  for  himself:  he  acquiesced 
pire,  which  was  not  till  a  later  period  rather  in  the  decisions  of  those  celebrated 
formed  into  a  single  monarchy)  ;  but,  as  men  of  whom  he  called  himself  the  disci- 
the  king  would  not  follow  his  advice,  ho  pie.  His  conduct  is  worthy  of  praise, 
resigned  his  dignity,  went  to  ^le  kingdom  inasmuch  as  he  encouraged  marriage,  and 
of  Sum,  and  became  a  teacher  of  morals,  recommended  agriculture;  trade  he  did 
He  led  a  quiet  and  temperate  life,  and  vras  not  posidvel][  denounce,  but  he  was  less 
distinguished  for  hiswjsdom.  He  neither  &vorable  to  it.  Of  the  vrorks  ascribed 
attempted  to  oveithrow  existing  establish-  to  him,  the  Shu-IRng,  or  Shaa-^u,  is 
ments,  nor  to  gain  dominion  by  deceit  the  most  important;  but  it  is  doubtful 
over  the  minds  of  men ;  but  only  to  dis-  whether  all  parts  of  it  were  written  by 
seminate  precepts  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  him.  In  comparing  Confucius,  Moham- 
He  taught  in  the  cities  and  at  royal  courts,  med  and  Zoroaster,  Mohammed  bears 
Many  hearers  assembled  about  him,  and  away  the  palm  as  tlie  founder  of  a  reli- 
he  became  Ihe  founder  of  a  numerous  gion,  Zoroaster  as  a  lawgiver,  and  Confu- 
sect,  which  still  exists  in  China,  and  has  eius  as  a  moralist.  (See  the  WoHia  of  Con- 
extended  to  Cochin-China.  His  religious  fiuius,  orifflnal  text,  with  an  Englirfi  trans- 
opinions  are  veiy  uncertain :  it  does  not  lation,  ^  J.  Marshman,  Serampore,  J809, 
appear  that  he  changed  or  purified  the  4to.)  The  fii-st  volume  contains  tlie  Life 
prevailing  feith.  It  may  be  interred  how  of  Confucius.  Doctor  Willi,  Schott  haa 
ever,  with  great  probabihtj ,  that  he  taught  likewise  ti^anslated  the  Works  of  the  Chi- 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  feiored  upse  ''age  and  his  Disciples,  for  the  first 
and  propagated  the  existing  belief  m  fate  time  from  the  oripnal  into  German,  with 
and  Bootiisaying,  and  in  the  worship  of  t  otes  1st  vol.,  Halle,  1826). — Of  the  sue- 
certain  good  spirits,  who  watch  our  the  censors  tf  Confucius,  Meng-Tseu  (Men- 
elements  and  the  various  jarts  of  the  cius)  is  to  be  chiefly  noticed,  who  lived 
earth.  It  is  certain  that  he  mcuicated  it  about  10  years  afler  Socrates,  and  died 
as  a  duty  on  his  disciples  to  revere  then-  B  C  314,  aged  84.  He  arranged  the 
anceslore.  \.'e  ore  better  acquainted  witli  books  tt  the  Sfte-jBSng"  and  Shu-Kmg,  and 
that  part  of  his  doctrines  which  relates  to  wrote  a  collection  of  convereations  on 
common  life,  and  contaju':  general  pre-  moral  philosophy.  He  resembled  Socra- 
cepts  of  practical  utility  In  the  most  tes  m  founding  and  building  up  a  pure 
impressive  manner,  he  enjoined  umver^l  s(8tem  of  moral  philosophy.  In  1^24, 
benevolence,  justice,  virtue  and  honctv,  Stanislaus  Juiien  published  in  Paris,  in 
and  the  observance  of  ail  usages  and  cus-  the  Latin  language,  the  system  of  Meng- 
toms  which  had  been  once  introduced ,  Tseu,  witii  a  coinmentaiy,  translated  from 
it  being  proper  that  they  who  live  together  the  Chinese. 

should  live  in  the  same  manner,  aiiiTsym-  Cohoestion  (from  the  Latin  congtstlo, 

pathize  in  each  other's  pains  and  pleas-  the  act  of  heaping;  carrying  together^ 
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The  different  parts  of  the  human  body  do  takes  place.  During  the  congestion  of 
nirt  always  receive  the  eatne  quantity  of  blood  in  one  organ,  the  other  organs  ex- 
blood,  hut  sometimes  more,  sometimes  hibit  symptoms  of  want  of  biood,  viz., 
less.  Thus,  for  instance,  during  digestion,  coldness,  paleness,  diminution  of  size,  and 
it  flows  towards  the  stomach  and  the  liver;  weakness.  Congestion  generally  lasts  but 
during  violent  or  long-continuedspeaking,  a  short  time;  but,  if  not  early  cured,  and 
anging  or  running,  it  collects  in  the  lungs  its  retimi,  which  would  otherwise  be  fre- 
and  the  heart;  during  closethinking,in  the  quenl,  prevented,  it  is  only  the  begiiming 
brain.  In  general,  the  blood  flows  in  of  other  diseases.  Sometimes  it  termi- 
^ater  quantities  into  any  part  in  propor-  nates  in  bleeding,  which  is  a  remedy  for 
tion  to  flie  action  of  that  nart;  but,  in  a  it;  sometimes  it  increases  into  inflamma- 
state  of  health,  it  flows  otl  with  as  much  tion ;  sometimes  it  becomes  a  chronic  die- 
rapidity  as  it  collects.  Sometimes,  how-  ease ;  that  is,  the  blood  accumulates  for  a 
ever,  too  much  blood  accumulates  in  an  long  time,  and  expands  the  veins  ;  the 
organ,  and  remains  too  long  in  It;  and  this  expansion  becomes  permanent,  and  the 
injures  the  structure  and  the  function  of  onginal  excitement  is  succeeded  by  a  state 
such  an  organ.  This  accumulation  of  of  torpidity  and  weakness,  which  is  called 
blood  arises  ftoni  a  diseased  state  of  the  stagmUio,  or  infarctas. 
system,  and  is  called  congesfum.  Conges-  Co.^QLOMERiTE.  (See  SaauhUme.) 
tion  may  be  caused  by  whatever,  in  gen-  .  Congo  ;  a  kingdom  in  Lower  Guinea, 
eral,  accelerates  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  under  tile  sovereignly  of  the  Portuguese; 
and  causes  it  to  tend  to  a  particular  part;  between  lat.  2°  W  and  8°  25'  S.,  and  be- 
thus,  for  instance,  among  the  causes  of  tween  Ion.  12°  StK  and  19°  SC  E. ;  bound- 
congestion  are  the  diflerent  periods  of  de-  ed  on  the  N.  by  An^o,  W.  by  the  Atian- 
velopement  of  the  human  body,  each  of  tic,  S.  by  Angola,  and  E.  by  a  country 
which  raiders  some  particular  oi^n  un-  very  little  known,  and  inhabited  by  sav- 
usually  active ;  the  cnms  of  disease ;  and,  ages.  The  river  Zaire  {q,  v.)  forms  the 
lastly,  the  accidentid  exertions  of  certain  boundary  of  Congo  in  some  parts,  and 
organs.  Under  such  circumstances,  con-  empties  into  the  Atlantic  From  die 
gestion  -a  caused  by  an  excited  state  of  mountains  east  of  Congo  a  large  number 
the  arteries  in  general,  and  of  some  par-  of  rivers  descend,  which  do  not  dry  up  in 
ticular  ones  especially.  Secondly,  if  the  the  hot  season.  In  those  mountains  TlaL 
current  of  blood  to  one  organ  is  checked,  7°  SC  S.)  ilea  the  lake  Achelunda.  The 
it  accumulates  in  another.  Hence  colds  coast  is  imhcaltliy,  on  account  of  its  low 
caught  through  exposure  of  the  feet,  also  grounds  and  forests ;  the  interior,  however, 
the  suppression  of  the  secretions,  &«.,  bo  has  a  temperate  climate,  and,  according  to 
often  cause  congestion.  Thirdly,  the  ves-  the  missionaries,  is  populous,  well  culti- 
sels  which  bring  back  tlie  blood — the  veins  vated,  and  considered  by  the  inhabic- 
— ai'e  sometimes  in  a  condition  imflt  to  ants  as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  There  are 
answer  their  destination;  as,  for  instance,  two  seasons,  the  diy  and  the  rainy;  the 
if  ih^  are  already  too  fUll,  if  their  power  latter,  beginning  in  October  and  ending  in 
to  receive  the  blood  and  to  propel  it  is  April,  is  accompanied  by  rains,  thmSer 
lost  or  diminished,  or  if  Ihey  are  prevented  and  tempests.  All  travellers  agree  in  de- 
from  performing  their  function  by  external  scribing  the  soil  as  covered  witfi  an  exu- 
[iressure,  or  by  tumors.  Hence  conges-  berant  vegetation.  Several  kinds  of  grain, 
tions  are  divided  into  active  and  passive;  unknown  to  Europe,  are  cultivated  near 
those  of  the  arteries,  and  thoseof  the  veins,  the  rivers;  among  them  is  the  lucooibaio, 
Where  the  blood  accumulates,  the  port  which  furnishes  a  fine  white  bread.  The 
becomes  red  and  hot,  the  pulse  beats  more  soil  produces  three  crops  of  maize  an- 
violently,  and  the  veins  expand;  the  part  nually.  Among  the  trees,  tiie  haohcA  is 
swells,  and  a  feeling  of  sickness,  pain,  mentioned:  it  is  of  enormous  size,  and 
pressure,  &o.,  comes  on.  The  iimctions  its  flvit  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  soil 
of  the  part  change;  if  the  congestion  is  produces  an  immense  varie^  of  plants. 
slight,  they  become  more  active.  In  higher  Iron  and  copper,  porphyry,  jasper,  mariile, 
degrees  of  congestion,  and  if  it  is  coutin-  salt,  crystal,  gold  and  alver  are  found  in 
ued  for  a  long  time,  the  flmctions  are  the  mountains.  Congo,  like  the  rest  of 
checked,  weakened,  and  sometimes  en-  Guinea,  abounds  in  w^  animals:  the  ele- 
tirely  destroyed.  Now,  as  every  organ  phant,leopard,  lion,  boar,  porcupine,  jack- 
's peculiar  function,  it  follows,  that  al,  zebra,  different  kinds  of  antelopes,  and 


the  symptoms  of  congestion,  resting  on  a  great  variety  of  apes,  aic  llie  principal, 
these  grounds,  must  be  very  different,  ac-  TCe  rivers  contain  crocodiles,  iiippo])otami 
cording  to  tile  ditTerent  organs  in  which  it    and  turtles.    The  coaet  swarms  with  tiah 
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The  reptiles  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  venomous:  among  them  are  the  ^- 
gantic  boa,  tlie  chameleon  and  the  flying 
hzard  or  palm  rat,  which  is  worshipped  by 
the  naiivea  Ostriches,  peacocka,  parrots, 
&c,  inhabit  die  deserts  and  forests.  A 
great  number  of  noxious  insects  Uve 
likewise  in  this  rich  coiuilry,  e.  g.,  mos- 
quitoes, the  hanzo  (of  which  the  sting  in 
said  to  be  mortal),  formidable  ants,  the 
insoudi  (which  enter  the  trunks  of  ele- 
phants, and  cause  them  to  die  with  mad- 
ness), &c.  Bees  are  numerous.  Almost 
aU  domestic  animals,  introdueed  by  the 
Portuguese,  thrive  pretty  well.  Though 
this  country  abounds  in  all  the  produc- 
tions of  tlie  tropics,  there  appears  to  be  no 
commerce  carried  on,  except  that  in  slaves, 
ofwhom,vafilnimibers  are  annually  carried 
to  Brazil.  The  population  is  uncertain, 
because  the  missionaries  seem  to  have  ex- 
aggerated it,  and  other  travellers  have  only 
visited  a  small  part  of  the  countrv.  The 
natives  of  Congo  are  of  a  middle  size; 
their  color  and  feauires  are  less  strongly 
marked  than  those  of  the  other  Negroes. 
They  kill  a  number  of  slaves  over  the 
grave  of  their  sovereigns,  who  are  in- 
tended to  serve  him  in  heaven,  and  to 
pve  testimony  of  his  life.  They  seem 
less  inteUigent  than  the  other  Negro  tribes. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  their 
great  indolence,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  their 
civilization.  Polygamy  exists  among  them, 
and,  though  adultery  is  rigorously  punish- 
ed, they  will  often  sell  their  wives  for  a 
glass  of  brandy  to  a  European.  They 
worahip  fetiches,  with  which  they  cover 
themselves,  and  adore  images,  in  which  a 
similarity  with  the  Egyptian  phyaognomy 
ia  B^d  to  have  been  ^scovei'ed.  Murder 
is  punished  by  death ;  almost  all  other 
crimes  by  slavery.  The  kingdom  is  di- 
vided into  several  provinces,  of  which 
there  seem  to  be  six  principal  ones — 
Bomba,  Batta,  Pango,  S,  Salvador,  Sandi 
and  Sonha  Chiefs,  who  have  tlie  titles 
of  dukes,  counts  and  marquises,  rule  under 
the  Portuguese.  In  each  province  is  a 
capital  or  tunso.  Banza  Cocgo,  which, 
by  (he  Portuguese,  ia  called  S.  Salvador,  ia 
the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Cocgo 
was  discovered  by  tiie  Portuguese,  in  1487, 
under  the  command  of  Diego  Cam,  who 
ascended  the  river  Zaire.  Soon  after,  the 
Portuguese  sent  troops  there,  and  obtained 
possession  of  tiie  country,  partly  by  force, 
and  partly  by  cunning.  Their  missiona- 
ries met  wiih  -ouch  success,  and  there  are 
still  many  Catliolics  in  the  country,  but 
'iiany  have  returned  lo  idolatry,  which  is 
more  conformable  to  their  savage  state. 


The  government  is  despotic.     This  king 
dom  has  been  important  to  the  P  rt 
on  account  of  the  slaves  which        ff   d  d 
Among  slave-dealers,  the  Cong   m      ar 
generally  not  considered  so    tr  d 

powerfiil  as  slaves  from  some  1  parts 
of  Africa. 

Conbo-Batta;  a  city  of  C  g  (q  ), 
30  leagues  N.  E.  of  S.  Salvado      I  1 

ebrattfl  for  its  slove-markeL 

CoNOHEQATions,  in  ihe  papal  govern- 
ment ;  meetings  or  committees,  consisting 
of  cardinals,  and  officers  of  the  pope,  lo  ad- 
minister the  various  departments,  secular 
and  spiritual,  of  the  papal  dominion.  To 
these  belong  the  inquisition  (congregation 
of  the  holy  office),  the  congregation  for 
the  explanation  and  execution  of  the  de- 
crees of  tiie  council  of  Trent  (tkt  amtilio), 
the  congregation  tk  pTOpagandafide.  (See 
PTi^mgatula.)  Thus  there  is  also  a  mili- 
tary congregation,  the  president  of  which 
ia  likewise  a  prelate. — Cimgregation  also 
signifies  a  society  of  several  convents  of 
the  same  rule,  which,  together,  form  an 
organized  corporation,  hold  chaptei^  and 
elect  superioiB.  The  province  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical order  is  also  called  a  congregO' 
tUm. — Congregation  is  hkewise  used  to 
signify  an  assembly  met  for  the  worship 
of  God,  and  for  religious  instruction, 

CONOREOATIOIVAL    CllUltCBES ;  such   as 

maintain  the  independence  of  each  con- 
gregation or  society  of  Christians,  as  to 
the  right  of  electing  a  pastor,  and  of  gov- 
erning the  church. 

CowQREGATioNALisT )  a  member  of  a 
Congregational  chureh.  (See  tkepreeeditig 
article.) 

Congress,  in  international  politics  ;  a 
meeting  of  the  rulers  or  representatives  of 
several  states,  with  a  view  of  adjusting 
disputes  betvreen  different  governments. 
The  history  of  Europe  may,  in  a  certain 
respect,  be  divided  into  tliree  periods.  In 
the  first,  it  was  split  up  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  divisions,  which  were  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  contest.  In  the  second, 
tliese  were  consolidated  into  larger  masses, 
which  continued  the  former  conflicts  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  third  period  is  the 
present,  in  which  nations  have  begun  to 
understand  their  interest  more  clearly,and 
seem  lo  hold  the  difference  of  language 
and  the  natural  divisions  of  mountains 
and  rivers  trifles,  in  comparison  with  the 

feat  interests  of  hberty  and  humanity, 
urope  is  now  divided  into  two  great 
parties,  who  carry  on  a  war  of  principles  i 
tlie  one  may  be  called  the  party  of  legiti- 
macy, feudalism,  despotism,  &c. ;  the  other 
that  of  hberty  and  equal  laws.     Thus  the 
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oppo«]ig  masses  in  Europe  have  become  tials  among  the  plenipotentiaries,  which, 
continually  fewer  and  more  comprehen-  in  case  the  negotialing  parties  have  refei^ 
sive,  and  the  natm%  of  the  contest  more  red  to  the  arbitmtion  of  a  mediator,  are 
intellectual.  Mr.  Canning's  remarks  on  given  to  him.  The  envoys  of  the  con- 
this  point,  in  hia  speech  ou  the  occasion  tending  powers  then  carry  on  their  nego- 
of  aejiding  troops  lo  Lisbon  to  assist  the  tiationa  Erectly  with  each  other,  or  by  the 
liberal  party,  do  him  honor.  Consrcsses  intervention  of  a  mediator,  either  in  a 
began  in  the  second  period,  and  tbey  common  hall,  or  in  their  own  residences 
bear  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  by  turns,  or,  if  there  is  a  mediator,  in  his 
they  have  been  held.  Of  lute  years,  they  readence.  These  negotiations  are  con- 
have  become  much  increased  in  digiuty  tinued  either  by  writing  or  lij[  verbal  com- 
and  importance,  having  been  employed,  munication,  until  the  commissioners  can 
since  the  commencement  of  the  third  pe-  agree  upon  a  treaty,  or  until  one  of  the 
riod,  which  we  may  date  from  the  congress  powers  dissolves  the  congress  by  recalling 
at  Vienna  or  the  congress  at  Aix-la-Cha-  its  minister, — The  history  of  the  congresses 
pelle  (q.  v.),  to  adjust  political  interests  on  is  a  history  of  European  politics.  It  ap- 
a  much  larger  scale  than  they  were  ori^n-  pears  that  Henry  IV  and  Sully,  having 
ally.  {See  iSe  last  paragraph  of  this  articlt.)  conceived  the  project  of  forming  a  union 
A  congress  is  a  simple  means  of  deter-  of  the  European  states,  the  membeis  of 
muling,  m  a  diplomatic  way,  the  conflict-  which,  being  equal  in  power,  were  to  do- 
ing claims  of  bethgerent  powers,  or  of  cide  their  quarrels  by  appeal  to  a  senate, 
states  whose  interests  interfere  with  each  first  tliought  this  manner  of  negotiating 
other,  and  ijiuaofpreparing  or  concluding  advisable.  Before  thelhirty  years  war,  no 
peace,  or  preventing  a  rupture,  and  of  me-  formal  congresses  had  been  held  in  Eu- 
dialing  between  the  different  interests  of  rope.  Those  at  Roschild  in  1568,  at  Stel- 
different  nations.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  tin  in  1570,  and  that  convoked  at  the  re- 
very  common  for  a  congress  to  assume  qucsiof  the  czar  John  IV,by  the  pope.at 
illegal  power  in  respect  to  particular  gov-  Kiwerova-Horlta,  in  1581,  and  succeeding 
emments  or  nations,  bccauae  a  congress  yeais ;  that  at  Stolbova  in  1617,  at  Vias- 
affor^  governments  of  the  same  way  of  ma  in  1634,  at  Stiimdorf  in  1^5,  and  at 
thinking  so  much  opportunity  of  concen-  Bromsebro  in  1645,  which  were  termi- 
trating  their  forces.  The  plenipotentiaries  nated  by  tlie  treaties  of  peace,  named  from 
of  the  dissentient,  or  of  the  mediating  the  places  at  which  they  were  held,  re- 
povrers,  assemMe  at  an  appointed  place,  gardedmerely  the  poUrical  relations  of  the 
commonly  on  neutral  gromid,  and,  partly  northern  slates.  The  history  of  the  Eu- 
by  notes,  partiy  by  verbal  communication,  ropcan  congresses  for  peace  begins,  there- 
carry  on  their  negotiations.  It  is  neces-  fore,  irilh  those  at  Milnsier  and  Osna- 
sary  to  distingui^  tlie  preliminaiy  con-  briiefc.  The  history  of  congresses  may 
gress,  in  which  the  preliminaries  are  set-  be  convenJGmly  divided  into  three  periods; 
tied  (such  as  the  consent  and  the  repre-  1.  from  the  foundation  of  the  new  Euro- 
sentation  of  the  diflerent  powers,  the  place  pean  system  by  the  double  congrees,  which 
and  time  of  the  meeting,  the  extent  of  the  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
neutral  ground,  the  security  of  amhasaa-  until  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (from  1648  (o 
dors  and  public  messengers,  the  ceremo-  1713) ;  9.  from  the  establjdiment  of  the 
nial,  and  the  method  of  transacting  bua-  influence  of  tiie  naval  and  colonial  power 
ness),  from  the  principal  congress,  which  of  the  British  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  to 
is  to  bring  the  affair  in  question  to  a  de-  the  congreasofVienna  (from  1713  to  1815); 
ciaon.  These  preliminaries  are  common-  3.  from  the  (bo  called)  restoration  of  the 
ly  settled  in  the  diplomatic  way,  by  the  balance  qf  poieer  in  Europe,  and  the  es- 
medialing  powers,  and  then  the  principal  tablishing  of  the  jtrinciples  of  legitimacy, 
congress  assembles.  The  plenipotentia-  and  stabiliQ'  of  the  existing  governments, 
rjes,  when  tiiey  meet,  after  mutual  greet-  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  and  the  holy 
Ings,  appoint,  in  a  prehminary  conference^  alliance,  to  the  present  day.  In  every 
the  uay  on  which  the  congress  is  to  be  congress  ^ce  1648,  some  of  the  most 
opened,  and  determine  the  manner  in  powerful  governments  liave  taken  the 
which  business  is  to  be  transacted,  the  lead  of  the  rest,  and  have  determined,  in  a 
forma  of  negotiation,  the  order  of  prece-  certain  measure,  the  course  of  negotiation, 
dence  among  tho  different  powers  [in  by  laying  down  general  principles,  Big- 
Eurojie,  the  alphabetical  order  has  been  non  has  weighed  agmnsl  each  other  the 
followed  since  18]  5 ;  see  Ceremonial],  and  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  cabinets, 
the  time  of  ses»on.  The  congress  opens  in  hia  work  ies  Cabimls  et  ks  Peiipic* 
by  the  exchange  and  perusal  of  creden-  depioM  1815,  jjiayu'  a  la  Fin  de  1823.    %Vb 
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will  now  speak  of  tlie  more  importtuit  the  Netherlands,  France  and  Denmark  on 
congresses,  according  to  the  order  of  the  the  other,  by  the  ^leace  of  Breda,  Julv  31, 
three  epochs  which  we  liave  laid  down.  lfcif>7,  which  principally  related  to  theit 
.3.  From  1648  to  1713.  1.  Thecongreee  colonies  m  flie  West  Indies,  and  the 
at  Master  and  Osnabrtick.  Itisremai^-  toll  upon  the  Sound  4  The  congress 
able  that  the  pope  (during  the  thirty  years'  at  Ai^&la  Chapelle,  under  the  mediation 
warlheonly  sovereign,  atnongthe princes  of  the  popt,  ended  the  WTir  between 
of  Europe,  except  the  king  of  Spain,  who  France  and  ^ain  {occasioned  by  tho 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  peace  of  claim  of  Louis  XIV  lo  a  part  ofihi.  Span- 
Westphalia)  made  the  first  propositions  ish  Ne(herlai)ds),  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
of  peace,  in  1636,  at  Cologne,  Dy  his  nun-  Chapelle,  May  3,  1668,  according  to  the 
cio  Ginetti.  The  emperor  and  Spain  did  terms  of  which  France  retained  the  places 
indeed  send  ambassadors  to  Cologne,  who  which  it  had  conquered  in  the  Spanish 
were  prepared  to  negotiate  with  France  Netherlands,  but  restored  Franche-Comt6 
sod  Sweden,  under  the  mediatiott  of  the  to  Sptun,  5.  In  the  war  between  Louia 
pope;  but,  on  account  of  this  very  media-  XIV  and  the  Netherlands,  from  1672  to 
tion,  France  reftised  to  send  commission-  1678,  a  congress  was  first  opened  at  Co- 
era  to  this  congress,  but,  on  the  contrary,  logne,  in  1673,  but  was  dissolved  in  the 
joined  with  Sweden  in  a  common  negoli-  following  year,  because  the  imjierial  am- 
alion  for  peace,  at  Hamburg.     The  em-  baesador  had  arbitrarily  seized  the  elec- 

Siror,  finally,  in  a  prehminaty  treaty  at  tor  of  Cologne,  and  sent  hmi  from  that 
amburg,  in  1641,  resolved  to  negotiate  city  to  Vienna,  The  British  ambassadors 
with  bodi  powers  at  Mfinster  and  Osna-  (among  whom  was  the  lamous  sir  William 
briick.  On  account  of  the  dispute  be-  Temple)  and  the  napal  envoy  then  carried 
tween  France  and  Sweden  on  the  su!:gect  on,  as  mediators,  the  negotiations  for  peace 
of  rank,  and  to  avoid  coUision  between  between  France,  Spain,  tlie  Netherlands, 
the  Protestant  envoys  and  the  nuncio,  the  Gferman  emperor,  Sweden,  Denmaii, 
those  two  cities  were  chosen,  which  Brandenburg,  and  some  small  states,  at 
France  had  offered,  being  only  six  leagues  tiie  congress  of  Nimeguen,  from  1676  to 
distant  from  each  other,  and  itwas  de-  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
cided  thai  the  two  meetings  should  form  in  1678,  which  consisted  of  several  sepa- 
but  one  congress.  This  great  European  rate  treaties  of  peace ;  between  France 
council  of  peace  was  first  opened  in  De-  and  the  Netherlands  ;  between  France 
cember,  1644.  At  Miinster,  every  thing  and  Spain  ;  between  France,  Sweden  and 
was  carried  on  by  the  mediators,  the  nuncio  the  German  empire,  in  1679,  of  which  the 
of  the  pope,  and  the  envoy  of  die  republic  peace  with  Brandenbuix^  at  St.  Gerraain- 
of  Venice;  at  Osnabruck,  the  negotiations  en-Lave,  and  fliat  with  Denmark  at  Fon- 
were  direct,  and  the  Latin  language  was  tainebleau  and  Lund,  together  with  that 
used.  (See  ffestphalia,  Peaet  q/^)  2.  The  at  Nimeguen,  between  Sweden  and  Hol- 
cengress  of  the  Pyrenees.  France  and  land,  were  the  immediate  consequences. 
Spain  continued,  until  1659,  the  war  which  Thus  French  diplomacy,  by  dividing  the 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  had  ended  in  allies,  obtained  the  victoiy  at  this  congress, 
Germany.  After  a  preliminary  treaty  ond  secured,  fiw  a  lone  time,  the  political 
concluded  at  Paris,  May  7,  the  isle  of  superiority  of  Louis  XIV.  6.  The  taking 
Pheasonts,  in  the  Bidassoa,  on  the  frontiers  of  Strasbutg,  which  happened  during  the 
of  the  two  states,  was  chosen  for  a  place  peace  in  llffil,  and  the  re-union  system  of 
of  meeting;  and  cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  Louis,  caused  the  great  alliance  of  the 
Spanish  minister,  don  Luis  de  Haro,  fix>m  Hague  (of  which  William  III  was  the 
Aug.  13  to  Nov.  35, 1659,  had  35  confer-  soul)  against  the  pretensions  and  usurpa- 
ences  under  a  tent,  in  which  the  former  tions  of  France.  Sweden  and  Holland 
used  the  Italian  and  the  latter  the  Spanish  first  united;  then  the  emperor,  Spain, and 
language.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  some  German  circles  Joined  the  league,  to 
concluded  Nov.  7,  secured  to  France  her  support  the  peace  of  Westphalia  and  of 
political  superlori^ ;  Spain  ratified  the  Nimeguen  ;  and  as  the  emperor  was  al- 
peace  of  Miinster,  and  yielded  Eoiissill on,  ready  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Turks, 
Conflans,  and  some  places  in  the  Nether-  recourse  was  had  to  negotiation  rather 
tends,  to  France,  which  restored  the  bon-  than  to  arms.  This  was  the  object  of  the 
ished  prince  of  Cond6  to  his  honors  and  famous  congress  of  Frankfort,  in  1681, 
estates.  Lorraine  was  also  restored  to  her  which  was  broken  off  by  the  French,  in 
duke.  3.  The  congress  at  Breda,  by  the  December,  1683,  but  was  afterwards  con- 
mediation  of  Sweden,  ended  the  war  be-  tinued  at  Ratisbon,  and  ended  by  a  truce 
tweei.  Great  Britain  on  the  one  ade,  and  of  20  years  with  France,  in  1684.     But  in 
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vmii  did  the  European  powers  seek,  by  which  the  treaty  of  Oliva  had  already 
alliances  with  each  other,  and  panicularly  shaken,  received  a  second  blow.  The 
by  Ihe  great  league  of  Augsburg  (asaocia-  boimdarieB  between  Roasia  and  Poland 
tionj,  in  1686,  effected  by  the  stadtholder  remained,  until  1773,  such  OS  they  }iad 
of  Holland,  William  III,  to  put  limits  to  been  fixed  by  this  peace.  10.  The  con- 
the  ambition  of  Loiiis,  for,  in  September,  gress  at  Altona,  in  1687,  where  the  Ger- 
ItiSS,  the  French  armies  invaded  the  man  emperor  and  Ihe  electors  of  Saxony 
countries  on  the  Rhine.  This,  and  the  and  Brandenburg  mediated  in  the  dis- 
expulsicHi  of  the  house  of  Stuart  frijm  the  putes  between  Denmark  and  the  house  of 
throne  of  England  by  William  III,  in  Holstein-Gotlorp,  terminated,  after  Great 
November,  16w,  was  the  cause  of  a  war  Britain  and  die  states-general  had  also 
ofnine  years,  7.  Designs  on  the  Spanish  been  called  m  as  mediators,  in  the  peace 
succes^on  induced  I»uis,  though  victori-  of  Alcona,  in  1689,  by  which  the  duke  of 
ous,  to  attempt  to  divide  the  allies  by  sep-  Holstein  regained  bis  territories  with  Ail) 
arate  treaties,  and,  not  succeeding  in  this,  sovereignly.  II.  To  this  period  bel^g, 
he  sought  the  mediation  of  Sweden ;  by  also,  the  conferences  at  Carlowitz  in  16^, 
means  of  which  a  congress  was  convened  where  a  Turkish  sultan  firet  leanit  to  em- 
at  Ryswick,  a  castle  near  the  Hague,  in  ploy  the  forma  of  European  diplomacy, 
May,  1697.  The  negotiations  were  ear-  accepting  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain 
ried  on  (round  a.  circular  table,  in  the  hall  and  Holland.  In  this  congress,  his  liiBt 
of  conference,  which  prevented  all  dis-  dragoman,  Mavroconlaio,  exiiibited  a  spe- 
putes  about  precedency)  on  the  principles  cimen  of  the  diplomatic  talents  of  the 
of  the  peace  of  Weaitdialia  and  that  of  Greek  nation,  settling  all  questions  of 
Nimeguen.  But  the  French,  by  separate  rank  by  a  round  table.  In  KTO,  he  con- 
treaties  with  the  allies,  obtained  the  direc-  eluded  with  the  German  emperor,  Poland, 
tion  of  the  negotiation,  and  their  skilful  Venice  and  Russia,  at  Carlowitz,  the  trea- 
diplomacy  obliged  the  German  empire  to  ties  of  peace,  or  tnicei^,  by  which  bounds 
accept  the  conditions  determined  upon  by  were  first  set  to  the  power  of  the  Porte. 
France  with  Sp^n,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Venice  was  obliged  to  give  up  Candia  and 
Netherlands.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  was  the  islands  if  die  Archipelago.  It  re- 
frigne^  by  the  naval  powers  Sept.  20,  and  tained,  however,  the  Morea,  the  Ionian 
by  ihe  emp*or  Oct.  30,  1697.  To  this  islands,  and  some  places  in  Albania, 
period  belong  certain  other  congresses,  B.  From  1713 to  1814.  l.The  waroflhe 
in  which  the  poetical  relations  of  ihe  Spanish  succesfflon  was  ended  by  the  con- 
northern  powers  towards  Poland  and  the  gress  at  Utrecht,  to  which  France,  Eng- 
Porte  were  settled.  8,  The  most  famous  land,  the  states-general.  Savoy,  the  em- 
is  that  which  took  place  at  Olivo,  a  mon-  peror,  Portugal,  Prussia,  the  pope,  Venice, 
astery  near  Dantzic,  in  May,  1560,  where  Genoa,  the  electorates  of  Meutz,  Cologne, 
Frujce  mediated  a  peace  between  Sweden  Treves,  the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  and  Bava- 
and  Polmid,  and  to  which  the  German  ria,  together  with  Hanover  and  Lorraine, 
emperor,  tlie  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  sent  then-  plenipotentiaries  in  Janiiaiy, 
duke  of  Courland,  and  other  inferior  1712,  after  France  and  Great  Britain,  in 
princes,  sent  ministers.  The  plenipoten-  the  preliminaries  settled  Oct.  8,  1711,  had 
tiaries  of  the  Dutch  republic,  of  Denmark  drawn  the  outlines  of  the  peace,  and  had 
and  of  Spain  were  not  admitted.  The  thus  already  decided,  to  a  certain  degree, 
peace  of  Oliva,  May  3,  1(160,  confirmed  the  new  relations  which  were  to  exist  be- 
the  political  superionw  of  Sweden  m  the  tween  the  states.  At  Utrecht,  also,  French 
Worth,  secured  to  it  the  possession  of  Li-  diplotnacysucceededinbreakingtheunion 
vonia,  and  established  the  sovereignty  of  of  the  powers  interested,  by  a  regulation 
Pntssia.  At  the  same  time,  England,  that  each  of  the  allies  should  pve  in  hia 
Hiilland  and  France  mediated  the  peace  demands  separately.  The  dissenaons  be- 
of  Copenhagen,  concluded  May  27, 1660,  tween  tiiem  increased  when  they  saw  diat 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Thene-  the  negotiationsof  Great  Britain  were,  for 
gotiationa  at  Oliva  were  finally  completed  the  most  part,  carried  on  in  secret,  and 
by  the  peace  between  Sweden  and  Rusaa,  immediately  with  the  court  of  Vcrsaillea, 
at  Cardis,  July  1, 1661.  9.  Particular  con-  The  result  was  eight  separate  treaties  of 
gresses  were  convened  to  settle  certain  peace,  which  France,  Spain,  England, 
disputes  between  Poland  and  Russia;  at  Holland,  Savoy  and  Portugal  made  with 
Radzyn  in  1670,  at  Moscow  in  1678,  at  each  other,  between  1713  and  1715,  leav- 
Radzyn  and  Andrussov  in  1684,  which  ing  Austria  and  die  emigre  to  themselves. 
resulted  in  the  definitive  peace  at  Moscow,  (See  Utretht,  Peact  of.)  Since  that  time 
in  1686j  by  which  the  power  of  Pokind,  the  British,  from  their  naval  and  conimcr 
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cial  power,  havo  tsken  the  lead  among  minated  the  war  of  the  Austrian  siicces- 
the  princiral  slates,  and  the  interest  of  sion  by  the  peace  ef  Aix-la-Chapelie,  Oct, 
Englami  has  determined  tlie  Site  of  the  18,  1748.  7.  The  seven  years'  war  be- 
EurO|>een  system  of  a  ioioTMie  q/'cotoer,  as  tween  England  and  France  was  ended 
it  is  imlled.  S.  The  congress  at  Baden,  in  without  a  congress ;  but  Austria,  Saxony 
June,  1714,  was  a  mere  act  of  form  to  and  Prussia  concluded  a  peace  at  the  eon- 
change  Ihe  peace  concluded  at  Eastadt  by  gress  of  Hubertsburg,  Feb,  15,  17fi3,  the 
Eugene  and  Villars,  in  the  name  of  the  ses^on  having  lasted  from  Deo.  1762.  8. 
emperor  and  of  France,  and  which  rested  The  congress  at  Teschen,  in  March,  1779, 
upon  the  jieace  of  Utrecht,  iuto  a  peace  decided  the  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
of  theempire(drawnupuiLatin).  8.  The  Bavarian  succession, by  tlie  mediation  of 
congress  at  Ajitwerp  was  also  a  conse-  France  and  Russia  between  the  comeiid- 
quenceofthepeaceof Utrecht.  England  ing  powers,  Austria  and  Prussia.  The 
there  mediated  between  Ihe  emperor  of  elector  palaiine, the  electorofSaxony,and 
Germany  and  the  states-general,  and  con-  the  dufce  of  Deus-Ponts,  sent  their  minis- 
ctnded  the  barrier  treaty  of  Nov.  15, 1715.  ters,  hut  not  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  whose 
4.  The  congress  at  Catrjbray,  in  17^  was  hereditary  succession  was  the  subject  of 
held  to  settle  the  disputes  between  Ihe  negotiation.  (See  Tuthen,  Ptact  of.)  9. 
emperor,  Spain,  Savoy  and  Parma,  with  Russia  and  Austria  offered  their  mediatjon 
regard  to  the  execution  of  the  peace  of  to  Frajice  and  England  in  the  war  of  the 
Utrecht  and  the  conditions  of  the  quadru-  Ameiican  revolution.  Vienna  was  pro- 
pie  ailiance,  England  and  France  being  posedfortheplaceofmeeting;  butFrance 
mediators  But  Philip  V  of  Spain,  ot-  refused  the  mediation;  and  when  the 
fended  by  the  rejection  of  his  uauffhler,  Russian  and  Austrian  ministers  wished  to 
who  had  been  betrothed  lo  Louis  XV  (in  take  part,  as  mediators,  in  the  congress 
April,  1725),  recalled  his  minister  from  oi)ened  at  Paris,  in  October,  1782,  by  the 
Cam  bray,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  niinisters  of  France,  Spain,  England,  HoU 
AnstriaatVienna,  April  20, 1725,  in  which  land  and  the  U.  States,  the  preliminaries 
he  became  guarantee  for  the  pragmatic  of  peace  were  settled  without  their  knowl- 
ianction.  Tiie  defen^ve  alliance,  soon  edge,  Nov.  30,  1782,  and  Jan.  20,  1783, 
after  concluded  between  Austria  and  also  the  definitive  treaty  of  Versailles  and 
Spain,  was  followed  Iw  a  counter-alliance  of  Paiis,  Sept.  3, 1783,  and  li/ax.  with  Hol- 
between  England,  France,  the  United  land,  May  20,  1784.  10,  The  disputes  of 
Provinces,  Denmai'k,  Sweden,  Hesse-  Joseph  II  widi  the  republic  of  Holland, 
Cassel  and  Woifenbilttel,  formed  at  Herm-  relating  to  the  oi>ening  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
bausen.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia,  Prus-  other  subjects,  in  1784,  induced  France  to 
^a,  and  some  German  slates,  joined  the  offer  its  mediation ;  and  a  congress  waa 
alliance  of  Vienna.  A  general  war  ajt-  opened  at  Versailles,  Dec.  8  of  the  same 
peared  to  be  approaching,  when  Austria,  year,  by  tlie  French  minister  count  Ver- 
by  the  temporary  suspension  of  tlie  com-  ^nnes,  and  the  impeiial  and  Dutch  min- 
l>any  of  Ostend,  and  Sjmin,  by  the  treaty  isteis.  It  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
with  England  at  Che  Pardo,  opened  tiie  way  tainebieau,  Nov.  8,  1785,  by  which  the 
for  a  reconciliation.  5.  The  congress  at  Ijarrier  ti-eaty  of  1715,  and  the  treaty  of 
Soissons,  in  June,  1728,  was  convened  to  Vienna,  in  1731,  were  annulled,  thebouit' 
effect  B  similar  settlement  lietween  Aus-  daries  of  Flanders  restored  as  they  were 
tria,  France,  England  and  Spain ;  but  tlie  ui  1664,  several  strips  of  land  yielded  up 
French  minister,  cardinal  Fleuiy,  sue-  to  the  emperor,  and,  as  a  compensation 
ceeded  in  dividing  Sjiain  and  Austria,  and  for  his  claims,  a  smn  of  10,000,000  florins, 
France,  Spain  and  EIngland  formed  a  of  which  France  contributed  4,500,000,  to 
treaty  of  ainiw  and  mutual  defence,  at  prevent  the  congress  from  being  dissolved. 
Seville,  in  17^  (to  which  Holland  ac-  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Scheldt  remauied 
ceded),  in  order  to  give  law  to  Austria,  closed,  and  the  emjieror  gave  up  the  rest 
The  congress  at  Soissons  was  tlius  dis-  of  his  claims.  11,  When  Leopold  II  was 
solved,  and  injured  Austria  took  up  orms.  on  tlie  point  of  suppressing,  by  force  of 
But  the  guarantee  of  the  pragmatic  sane-  arjiis,  the  insurrection  of  the  Netherlands, 
tion,  which  England  and  Holland  under-  in  consequence  of  the  convention  of 
took,  induced  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  in  RcichenlNich,  a  concress  was  opened,  in 
1731,  to  accept  the  conilitions  of  the  treaty  Se])tember,  1790,  at  uie  Hague,  by  the  am- 
of  Seville.  6.  The  congress  at  Aix-la-  bassailors  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Holland 
Chapelle,  in  April,  1748,  in  which  France,  and  England,  to  which  the  deputies  of 
Austria,  England,  Spain,  Sanlinia,  Hoi-  the  Belgian  provinces  were  also  admitted, 
land,  Modena  and  Genoa  took  part,  lei'-  These  (loweis  concluded,  Dec  1  of  tliis 
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year,  ihe  convention  of  the  Hague,  by  Rasladt,  were,  without  a  convocation  of 

which,  however,  the  emperor  waa  witling  the  empire,  afterwords  presented  as  arti- 

only  to  confirm  to  the  Belgic  provinces  cles  of  peace,  in  the  peace  of  Luneville  in 

tlie  old  constitution,  as  it  was  at  the  time  1801.    13.  The  congress  at  Amiens,  where 

of  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa.    Newdis-  Joseph   Bonaparte  and  the  mmTjuis  of 

putes  aiid  commotions  thence  arose.     Fi-  Comwallis  negotiated  for  a  definitive  peace 

nally.  Frauds  II,  in  March,  1793,  restored  between  France  and  England,  from  De- 

the  old  constitution,  as  it  had  been  under  cember,  1801,  to  March  27,  1802,  Malta 

Chaiies  VI,  and  swore,   at  Brussels,  in  being  the  most  difiicult  matter  of  dispute, 

April,  1794,  to  the  joyeuae  mtrie;  but  it  and  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  ministers  tak' 

was  too  late,  for  Belgia  was  soon  after  ing  part  in  Ihe  negotiations  only  where 

conquered  by  the   French.     12.   In  the  the  interests  of  their  respective   powers 

history  of  the  vrars  of  the  French  revolu-  came  in  question,  was  terminated  by  tiio 

tion,  tiie  IhiiUess  congress  at  Rastadt  de-  treaty  of  Amiens,  concluded  hy  the  four 

serves  mention.    It  was  opened  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  March27,1802,towhich 

deputation  of  the  empire,  under  the  presi-  the  .  Porte   acceded,   May   13,   1802,  but 

dency  of  the  directorial  subdelegates  of  which  was  dissolved  by  a  declaration  of 

Mentz,  baron  Von  Albini,  in  presence  of  war,  on  the  part  of  England,  March  18, 

the  iinperial  plenipotentiary  count  Metter-  1803.    14.  Napoleon  commonly  negotiated 

nich,  Dec  9,  1797,  and  dissolved  by  him,  his  treaties  with  arms  in  his  hands;  he 

April  7,   1709,   by   an   imperial    decree,  therefore  needed  no  mediator.    But  when 

The  ancient  djpilty  of  the  Gemrnn  em-  he  was  preparing  to  conquer  Sptun,  and 

pire  was    manifested    on    this   occasion  wished  to  secure  his  rear  towards  G^roa- 

merely  by  a  vain  formality,  witli  which  ny  and  Poland,  and  therefore  to  form  a 

the  insulting  haughtiness  of  the  French  closer  alliance  vrijh  Russia,  and  make  again 

ministers  formed  a  striking  contrast.     Tlte  an  attempt  to  induce  England  to  join  in 

deputation   gave  their  notes  in  German,  the  general  peace,  the  first  European  con- 

ttieFrencli  ambassadors  in  French.    With  gress  of  tnonarchs  was  called  together  at 

regard  to  the  object  of  the'  meeting,  the  Erfurt,  in  October,  1808.    Napoleon  ar- 

deputation  resembled  a  person  blitidfolded,  rived   there    September  27,  and,  a  few 

and  crippled,  hand  and  fool ;  lor  the  se-  hour«  afterwards,  tiie  emperor  Alexander. 

cret  articles  of  the  peace  of  Campo-For-  They  found  there,  already  assembled,  the 

mio,  and  the  conditions  of  the  secret  con-  kings  of  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Wiirtem- 

venlion  of  Rastadi,  Dec  1,1797,  remained  berg,  Jerome,  tiien  king  of  Westphalia, 

unknown  to  iL    Thence  arose   disputes  the  grand-duke  Constantine,  prince  Wil- 

and  mistrust,  especially  between  Austria  liam  of  Pnissia,  tiie  dukes  of  Saxe-Wei- 

and  Prussia ;.  and  while   the   deputation  mar,  Saxe-Gotha  and  HoIstein-OIdenburg, 

waa  groping  in  the  dark,  it  stumbled  over  with  several  other  princes,  together  with 

every  obstacle,  and  Idd  itself  open  con-  the  ministers  of  state  of  these  courts,  and 

tinually  to  its  adversaries,  so  Cbat  the  sub-  the   ministers    from    Frusaaa,    Denmark, 

delegate  of  Baden,  among  other  reasons  Wtirtzbure,  the   princ«  primate,  Baden, 

by  which  he  attempted  to  excnlpate  him-  and  several  others.    Theljaron  Von  Vin- 

eelf  for  having  given  up  the  whole  left  cent  appeared  in  the  name  of  the  emperoi 

bank  of  the  Rhine,  mentioned  the  anger  of  Austria,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  de- 

of  the  French  ministers  when  they  heard  dared  his  inendly  dispositions  toward^ 

that  only  a  part  of  it  was  to  lie  given  to  France.      The  negotiations  related   to  a 

them.    The  French  diplomatists  at  Ras-  diminution  of  the  contributions  imposed 

tadt  neglected  the  ancient  fonns  of  cour-  by  France  on  Pruedo,  and  the  admisaon 

tesy;  the  German  frequentiy  acted  with  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg  uito  the  confed- 

pusillanimity  and   timidity.     The  whole  eration  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  principal 

terminated  by  a  bloody  crime,  April  28,  subject  of  discussion  was  the  peace  with 

1799,  probably  occasioned  by  the  arbitrary  England,  the   relations  between   France 

measures  of  a  man  of  a  violent  character,  and  Austria,  and  the  afifurs  of  Turkey 

who  w^ed  for  personal  vengeance,  and  The   British   goveniraent,   by  a  drculai 

the  bhnd  rage  of  tiie  subordinate  officer  letter  of  Oct  12,  declared  its  readings  to 

whom  he  had  charged  to  execute  iL    (See  take  into  consideration  the  ofier«  of  peace 

EaMadt)    The  conditions  of  the  cession  made   by  the   emperors   of  France   and 

of  die  left  bank  of  tiie  Rhine,  and  the  Austria,if  Sweden  and  Sptun  were  repre- 

uompensation   made  to  the  princes  who  sented  in  the  congress  by  their  plenipo- 

were  thus  injured,  by  secularizing  the  ec-  tentiaries;  but,  as   Napoleon  would   not 

clesiasticfll   possessions,  havuig  been  al-  grant  this  right  to  the  Spanish  nation,  the 

ready    accepted    by    the    deputation    at  negotiations  were  broken  otT  in  December. 
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The  asaembly  at  Erfurt  immediaiely  sep-  the  Porte  and  Auatria  and  Venice,  by  the 
iirated,  Oct.  14,  after  Napoleon  thought  he  peace  of  PaBsarowiiz,  July  21,  1718,  by 
liad  secured  peace  with  Austria,  nud  had  which  the  Moiea  was  left  in  possesion  of 
had  several  private  iuterviewa  with  Uie  the  Porte,  as  a  coniuered  province,  with- 
eniperor  Alexander,  the  purport  of  which  out  any  mention  of  it  being  made  in  the 
is  not  precisely  known.  (See  Schftll's  treaty.  19.  The  Porte,  in  a  war  with 
TraiUi  ik  Pcax,  vol.  9,  p.  194.  Bignon's  Russia,  in  1736,  desired  the  mediation  of 
ISstoiy  of  Frendi  Diplomacy,  renQMAy^h-  Austria,  Holland  and  Great  Brit^;  but 
lished,  and  wliich  has  not  as  yet  reached  Rusaa  refused  the  mediation  of  the  navel 
lis,  probably  contains  much  information  powers,  so  that  the  congress  at  Niemirofl; 
on  this,  as  well  as  many  other  points.)  To  m  Poland,  in  June,  1737,  consisted  only  of 
this  period  belong,  also,  15thly,  the  two  ministers  from  the  Porte,  Russia  and  Aus- 
fruitless  Congresses  at  Brunswick,  in  the  tria.  But  when  Austria  declared  war 
couise  of  the  northern  war.  The  first  against  the  Porte,  France  acted  as  media- 
was  dissolved  in  Februaty,  1713,  and  the  tor.  The  negotiations  were  broken  off  in 
second  in  March,  1714.  la  The  con-  October,  but  tiiey  were  renewed  and  car- 
gresa  opened  by  the  Holstein  minister  ried  on,  partly  in  Constwitinople,  partly  in 
Gortz,  Iraroii  Von  Schliiz,  in  tlie  name  of  the  camp  of  the  grand  vizier,  by  the 
Cliarles  XII,  witli  the  plenipotentiaries  of  French  ambassador,  M.  De  Villaieuve, 
the  ezar,  upon  tiie  island  of  Aland,  in  who  had  received  secret  instructions,  on 
1718.  But  the  peace  there  negotiated,  this  subject,  from  the  emperor  Charles  VI, 
upon  conditions  tolerably  javowble  to  and  the  empress  Anna,  of  which,  how- 
Sweden,  was  rendered  invalid  by  the  ever,  Iheir  ministers,  count  Von  Smzen- 
dealh  of  Cliarles  XII,  and  the  party  spirit  dorf  and  count  Ostermonn,  who,  on  their 
of  the  Swedish  nobility,  to  which  Gortz  side,  were  negotiating  for  a  private  peace 
fell  a  victim.  The  Swedish  government  with  the  Porte,  knew  nothuig.  Finally 
broke  off  the  negotiations  with  Russia  the  Austrian  general  count  Neipperg  con- 
upon  tiie  island  of  Aland,  and,  by  the  me-  eluded  a  prehminary  treaty,  Sept.  1,  1739, 
diation  of  France,  concluded,  at  tiie  con-  in  a  very  hasty  manner,  with  the  guarantee 
gress  of  Stockholm,  separate  treaties  of  of  France,  by  which  Belgrade,  tiiough  in 
peace  with  Hanover,  Nov.  20, 1719,  and,  a  good  state  of  defence,  was  surrendered 
in  1720,  vrith  Prussia,  Denmark,  and,  pro-  to  the  Turks.  Villeneuve  now  concluded 
visionaliy,  with  Poland.  FinaDy,  Sweden,  with  Austria  and  with  Russia,  Sept.  18, 
by  the  mediation  of  France,  was  obliged  1739,  the  delinitive  treaty  of  Belgrade, 
to  conclude  peace,  Sept.  10,  J721,  at  Nys-  which  was  extremely  advantageous  foi 
tadt  (wliere  the  congress  had  assembled  in  iJie  Porte,  and  agned  it  as  plenipotentiair 
May,  1721),  upon  terms,  dictated  by  the  oftheRussianempress,withoutlieknowI- 
czar,  which  estabhshed  the  preponderance  edge  of  fiehl-niarshal  Munich,  who  had 
of  Russia  in  the  North.  This  was  followed  likewise  received  full  power  to  make  peace 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  with  the  Porte.  ^.  In  the  war  of  Rus- 
of  peace  with  Saxony  and  Poland,  in  17^  sia  vriih  the  Porte,  finm  1768  to  1774,  a 
and  1732.  17.  The  war  which  broke  congress  was  held  by  the  Russian  and 
out  in  1741,  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  Tui-kish  ministeis,  in  August,  1772,  at 
was  ended  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  Focsani,  in  Moldavia,  vi-here  appeared, 
concluded  at  Abo,  Aug,  17,  1743,  at  the  also, an  AustritHi  and  a  Prus^u  minister; 
congress  held  there  by  Russian  and  Swe-  but  Catharine  vrould  not  recognise  them 
dish  ministers,  after  Sweden  had  chosen,  as  mediators,  and  they  only  learnt  in  se- 
as the  successor  to  tiie  throne,  the  bishop  cret,  from  the  Turkish  ambassador,  the 
of  Liibeck,  Adolphus  Frederic,  duke  of  couree  of  the  negotiations.  This  congress, 
Holstein-Gottorp,  instead  of  tlie   (■^•wn-  however,  soon  after  separated.    A  second 

Iirince  of  Denmark.    This  was  followed  congress,also,assembied  inOctober,1772, 

ly  the  treaty  of  St.  Petcrsbui^,  between  at  Bucharest,  to  which  these  two  iiiiniB- 

Russia  and  Sweden,  in  1745.     While  the  tera  were  likewise  refused  admMtjncp,  was 

mediation  of  foreign  powers  was  refused  dissolved,   without   having   effected   any 

by  Ruteia,  es(iecialiy  imder  the  reign  of  tiling,  in  March,  1773,  probably  thmugh 

Catharine  il,  in  its  treaties  with  Sweden,  the  influence  of  the  French  in  the  dnan 

Poland  and  the  Porte,  it  was  employed  in  Finally,  the   grand  vizier,  cut  off  troir. 

the   disputes   between   Austria    and   the  Adrianople,  saw  himself  obligpd,  vsithouv 

Porte.      18.   The    congress   of   Passaro-  further  negotiation,  to  accept  peace  upoi 

witz,  by  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  the   conditions  of   the   Russian   general 

and  Holland,  put  an  end  to  tJie  warwhich  count  Rumanzoff;  and  he  signed  it  ui  tbi 

had  broken  out  in  1714  and  1716,  between  tent  of  the  btter,  at  Kutscbuk  Kainardgi. 
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July  21, 1774.  91.  In  the  war  between  Jamea.  (See  Lyman's  DMomaey  of  the 
Aussie  and  Austria  and  the  Forte,  ill  1787  U.  Stales,  2(1  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  50  et  seq.) 
and  the  following  years,  Calhariue  like-  C.  Congresses  &om  the  year  1814.  Since 
wise  refused  all  mediation  ;  but  Austria  Ibis  year,  as  we  bave  slated  at  tbe  begin- 
WB8  obliged  to  accept  il,  and  a  congr^s  nin"  of  this  article,  congresses  bave  been 
met  in  June,  1790,  at  Reicbenbacli,  where  held  by  governments  to  take  measures  in 
count  Herzberg,  in  the  name  of  Prussia,  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  nations, 
negotiated  with  Austria,  and  in  which  and  the  demands  of  the  spirit  of  tbe  age. 
Poland,  Great  Britmn  and  the  states-gen-  Never,  therefore,  have  monarche  agreed 
eral  (ook  part.  To  avoid  a  war  with  so  well,  and  acted  so  much  in  concert,  as 
Prussia,  Austria  resolved  to  accept  tbe  in  this  period,  because  they  have  felt  it 
•dtimatam  of  Ihe  Prussian  cabineL  Thus  necessary  to  make  common  cause  against 
dieconventionofReichenbacb  was  made,  hberty;  and  never  were  ho  many  con- 
July  2?,  according  to  which  Austria  con-  gresses  held  in  tbe  same  space  of  time, 
eluded  the  peace  of  Sistova  with  the  Porte,  because  constant  instances  of  insubordi- 
Aitgust  4, 1791,  in  which  place  a  congress  nation  have  required  continual  consulta- 
had  assembled  in  January  of  tbe  same  tinn,and  tbeuneasystate  of  the  monarcha 
year,  consisting  of  Austrian  and  Turkish  at  home  has  made  them  fond  of  assem- 
■  ■  irs,  together  vrith  tliose  of  the  me-  Wing  in  congresses.  In  this  period,  a  moat 
;  powers— Great  Britain,  Prussia  and  pernicious  and  unprecedented  principle  baa 


Holland.  Negotiations  were  afterwards  been  established,  that  every  monarch  haa 
carried  on  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  me-  a  right  to  interfere  in  tbe  mtenial  affau» 
diating  powers,  for  a  peace  between  Rus-  of  foreign  nations ;  so  that  Alexander  of 
sia  and  Uie  Porte.  The  preliminaries,  how-  Russia  treated  the  concerns  of  Sptun  as 
ever,  were  settled  immediately  by  the  if  they  were  his  own,  feebng  that  every 
grand  vizier  and  prince  Rcpnin,  at  Galacz,  despot  was  interested  in  preventing  the 
Aug.  11,  1791,  and  the  peace  of  Jassy  progress  of  liberal  principles.  This  prin- 
W03  concluded  Jen.  9,  1792.  22.  In  the  ciple  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  droit  d'ifi- 
war  of  Rus^a  with  tiie  Porte,  froni  1806  tervention  armde.  (See  ArfwTeniwm,  armed.) 
to  1S12,  after  Alexander's  return  from  This  obnoxious  principle  was  promuU 
Erftirt,  a  congress  was  hdd  at  Jassy,  in  pited  at  the  congress  of  Laybach.*  Du- 
Augusl,  1809,  by  Russian  and  Turkish  ring  the  vfar  of  tbe  alhes  agauist  Napo- 
mlnisters ;  but  the  demands  of  Russia  m-  leon,  congresses  were  held  at  Prague,  in 
duced  the  Porte  to  break  off'  all  negotia-  1813,  and  at  Chatillon  (q.  v.),  in  February 
tions.  The  Porte,  at  last,  however,  deter-  and  March,  1814.  In  the  subsequent  peace, 
mined  to  ask  for  peace;  and  a  congress  it  was  agreed  that  a  general  congress  at 
assembled  at  Bucharest,  in  December,  Vienna  should  complete  the  different  stip- 
1811,  where,  by  tbe  mediation  of  Great  ulations  then  entered  into.  1.  Congress  at 
Britain  and  Sweden,  although  the  French  Vienna  (see  Vienna,  Conp-eas  nt).  2,  Con- 
emperor,  in  bis  treaties  with  Austria  and  gress  at  Paris.  The  principles  and  stipu- 
Prussia,  in  March,  1813,  had  stipulated  for  lations  of  the  congress  at  Vienna  werecon 
the  integrity  of  llie  possessions  of  the  finned  in  the  conferences  of  the  Aus- 
Porte,  peace  was  made,  May  38,  1813,  at  trion,  British,  Prussian  and  Russian  min- 
the  veiy  moment  when  the  armies  of  Na-  isters  with  the  French  minister,  die  duke 
poleon  were  preparing  to  invade  Russia.  De  Richelieu,  at  Paris,  the  coniiequence  of 
We  ought  also  to  mention  in  this  period  which  was  the  conclusion  of  tbe  treaty  of 
the  only  congress  held  by  a  European  and  Nov.  20, 1815,  after  the  protocol  of  Nov.  3, 
on  American  power— die  congress  at  .  The  frem.™«  and  abuse  of  ranffresses  have 
Ghent.  After  tbe  war  between  England  h*en  saliriied  bv  Ihe  keen  and  spiriiwl  Beraiiwr, 
and  the  U.  States,  commencing  in  1812,  iu  bis  poem  La  Mart  da  Roi  Cb-islijAe,  oa  Slott 
both  DOwers  sent  ministers  to  Ghent.    The  P'^^'^^'  V<"  l"  TfoUesie  ^Ha^  out  7 Vois  Gi-aadt 

EnBiKco™W„„.^,.di.«,.,cHy,  S'iS^:'"""™'" "'■"""' "'"" 

m  AuiFust.  lol4:  the  Aincncan  cnmmis-  V'h Jf >.».a.  ~i  ....s.^  d. 


in  August,  1814;  the  American  cnmmis-  Cltmimht  est  mart,  k  Ai  raya^m^ 

sioners    were    already  assembled    there.  La  mbussi  a  ncourt  i  tuna. 

This    congress    lasted    until    December,  FianpM,  AUxandrt,  GuiUainiie, 

1814,  on  the  34tii  of  which  month  iwace  ^''^L'^'1^ f',^:„^, 

vas  concluded  (see  Ghent,  Peace  of ),  nfiei  lHaisltmalfialmidcpi^iis' 

tlie  mediation,  proposed  by  Russia,  early  in  Vile,  an  emigri!  ! 

1813,  and  accepted  bv  the  U.  States,  who  i>"^, "™« coagrii, 

had  sent  mlnislere  to  St.  Petereburg  for  iTtj^/^^''  „i,! 

the  purpose  of  treating  with  Great  Brilain,  Pmves"%eiiee!  a^^hristoplit 

had  been  declined  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  Roi  distal  tons  tuxTigreU.      ' 
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ismed  bytheeame  pleuipotentiaries,  had  ofpromiEesaDdexcitementsofthenational 
settled  the  territories  of  several  Cremian  feeling,  when  they  wished  to  aviiil  ihein- 
prmces,  with  reference  to  the  cessions  selves  of  its  aid  for  the  purpoae  of  subdu- 
made  by  France,  and  to  the  sydtem  of  de-  ing  Napoleon,  but  which  they  now  dread- 
fcnce  of  the  German  confederation,  and  ed  in  the  same  degree,  as  they  were  un- 
after  the  way  in  which  the  reaokitions  of  willing  to  fulfil  their  promises,  and  tiie 
the  congress  of  Vienna  were  to  be  ratified,  just  demands  of  die  nations  and  llie  age. 
mA  the  accession  of  other  powers  to  it  tJnfortunateIy,tliera8hactsoflwoGerman 
was  to  take  place,  had  been  agreed  upon,  youths  (one  of  tliem,  the  celebrated  Sand, 
Besides  this  chief  treaty,  several  other  killed  Kotzebue ;  the  other,  Liihning,  at- 
nieasures  were  determined  upon  at  this  tempted  to  kill  a  president  of  the  govem- 
cougress;  for  instance,  the  convention  of  meat  of  Nassau)  afforded  the  German 
Aug.  2, 1815,  relating  to  the  guard  to  be  gOTemments  the  occasion  which  they  de- 
kept  over  Napoleon ;  the  definitive  treaty  sired  for  the  enforcement  of  illiberal  meas- 
of  Nov.  5,  1815,  which  placed  the  Ionian  urea.  These  were  determined  upon  at 
iBlands,asa  confederacy,  under  the  exclu-  the  congress  of  Carlsbad  (q.  v.),  wliich  was 
sive  protection  of  Great  Britain ;  the  treaty  assembled,  partly  for  this  purpose,  partly 
of  neutrality  ofSwitzerland,Nov.20,1815,  for  supplying  some  deficiences  in  the  acta 
which  was  also  signed  by  France ,  the  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  relalive  to  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  the  fburpow-  uitemal  organization  of  GennEiny.  5.  Soon 
srs  of  the  same  date,  by  which  they  pUdg-  after  this  congress,  another,  composed  of 
ed  themselves  to  assist  each  other  in  mam-  mmistet^  assembled  at  Vienna,  Nov.  25, 
taining  the  new  pohtical  system,  for  which  1819,  where  Meltemich  presided.  The 
reason  they  were  to  occupy  France,  for  domgs  of  this  congress  had  reference  en- 
some  years,  with  an  army  of  150,0OU  men.  tu^ly  to  the  organization  of  the  German 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  congress  at  confederation,  and  the  suppression  of  llie 
Paris,  12  more  particular  treaties  between  liberal  spirit  in  Germany.  Their  final  act 
different  powers  were  concluded  in  1816,  was  signed  May  15,1820.  The  three  fol- 
1817  and  1818,  concerning  partly  the  new  lowing  congresses,  at  Troppau,  Laybach 
settlement  of  the  territorial  relations,  part-  and  Verona,  concerned  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
^  the  payments  which  France  was  obliged  rope  in  general.  6.  The  conp^ss  at  Trop- 
to  make,  the  restoration  of  Parma  to  the  pau  (q.  v.)  lasted  from  October  to  Decem- 
Spanish  infanta,  duchess  of  Lucca,  and  her,  1820.  The  congress  was  held  on 
d:e  abohtion  of  the  slave-trade,  3.  For  account  of  the  revolutions  in  Spain  and 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  mon-  Portugal,  and  was  transferred  to  Laybach, 
BTcha,  it  was  still  necessary  lo  provide  for  when  the  revolution  of  Naples  broke  out, 
a  full  recondliation  with  France,  by  the  7.  The  right  of  interfering  in  the  intemat 
withdrawal  of  the  army,  composed  of  affairs  of  other  nations,  agreed  upon  at 
EngUsb,  Austrian,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Troppau,  was,  in  1821,  diplomatically  ad- 
ether  German  troops.  It  was  determined  mitted  into  the  international  code  of  the 
iq)on  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  European  continental  powers  at  the  con- 
[a.  yX  in  October  and  November,  1818,  gress  of  Laybach.  The  consequences  of 
ehiefly  by  the  mediation  of  WeUington,  the  congress  at  Laybach,  from  whence  the 
after  France  had  completed  tlie  payment  allied  powers  issued  a  proclamation  against 
of  certain  sums,  to  which  she  had  obliged  Naples,  were  the  occupation  of  Naples, 
hraself^  The  most  important  consequence  Sicily  and  Piedmont,  by  Austrian  armies ; 
of  this  congress  was  the  accession  of  the  the  abolition  of  llie  Spanish  constitution 
French  sovereign  to  tlie  alliance  of  the  in  tliese  countries,  and  the  restoration  of 
four  great  powers.  The  five  powers  then  tlic  old  order  of  things,  (See  JVapla, 
published,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  famous  SicHi)  and  Piediaont,  Reeokdiona  of.)  If 
declaration  of  Nov.  15,  1820,  which,  in  Austria  had  not  succeeded,  a  Russian 
the  spirit  of  the  holy  alliance  (q.  v.),  pro-  army  of  80,000  men,  which  had  already 
nounced  the  princi,iles  that  wore  to  regu-  begun  to  march  towards  Hungary,  would 
late,  in  future,  the  politics  of  Europe,  the  have  entered  Ital^.  After  the  Austrians 
aim  of  which  was  to  be  a  lasting  peace,  had  acquired  their  object  in  Naples  and 
The  work  of  Stourd/a  (a  Russian  civil  Piedmont,  the  two  emperors  concluded 
officer ;  see  Sourrfta),  .WAnoire  stir  Ptlat  the  congress  of  Laybach  by  a  pniclania- 
nt(tieirfe  P,i4tfeni!^e,nul'!i8hed  during  the  tion,  signed  by  the  ministers  of  Austria, 
congress  oi"  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  excited  the  Prusaa  and  Russia,  May  12,  1821,  in 
suspicions  of  :he  monarchs  against  the  which  they  declared  that  the  justice  and 
liberal  spirit  in  Germany,  which  they  had  disinterestedness,  which  had  guided  the 
themselves  inflameii  by  different  Kinds  councils  of  the  monarchs,  would  al^^'aya 
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be  tlie  rule  of  their  politics.  This  congress  that  they  would  permit  no  ulterior  coloni- 
is  ai8o  famous  foraspeecliof  the  emi)eror  zatiou  in  any  part  of  the  continent  by 
ofAusiriatotheprofeasorsofapublicsemi-  European  powera;  that  they  should  coii- 
nary  at  Laybacli,  in  which  lie  directed  aider  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  tliose 
them  to  be  carefld  not  to  teach  their  pupils  powers  to  eictend  the  system  of  iiaiioiial 
toomuch;  he  did  not  want  learned  or  sci-  interference  to  any  [wrtion  of  tiiis  liemi- 
entific  men,  but  obedient  subjects.  8,  The  sphere  dangerous  to  their  peace  and  safe- 
two  emperors  had  determined,  at  Lay-  ty ;  and  that  any  interjiosition,  by  any  Eu- 
bach,  to  hold  a  new  congi'ess,  in  1833,  at  ropean  power,  for  tlie  purpose  of  con- 
Florence.  Verona  was  afterwards  sub-  troJIlng,  in  any  manner,  Uie  govemmenlB 
stituted  for  Florence,  and  a  congress  held  of  America  which  had  established  tlieir 
there  fl«m  Oct.  to  Dec,  1833,  on  account  independence,  would  be  considered  as  the 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  political  manifestation  of  an  unfiiendly  disposition 
state  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  war  of  towards  the  (J.  States,  led  the  South  Amer- 
FranceagainstSpBJn,inI6^wa8aconse-  ican  states  to  invite  this  republic  to  join 
quence  of  this  congress,  which  was  re-  in  the  general  confederation.  Ministers 
tnaikable  fi)r  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  to  the  congi'ess  were,  in  fact,  appointed ; 
duke  of  Wellington — the  same  which  pre-  but,  before  their  arrival,  the  congress  had 
vailed  in  the  English  ministry  from  the  adjourned  (after  concluding  a  treaty  of 
appointment  of  Canning  to  the  secretari-  fiiendship  and  perpetual  confederation)  to 
ship  of  foreign  afiairs  (Sept.  16,  WS),  the  succeeding  February.  The  place  ap- 
The  duke,  the  English  minister  at  Verona,  pointed  for  tlie  new  session,  which  lias 
opposed  the  undertaking  any  measure  never  taken  place,  was  the  village  of  Tacu- 
against  the  Spaniards,  as  long  as  they  left  baya,  near  Mexico.  The  three  great  points 
their  king  unmolested,  and  did  not  labor  held  out  1^  the  originators  ol  this  plan 
to  extend  then- constitution  beyond  their  were,  the  independence,  peace  tmd  security 
borders.  As  respected  Turkey  and  Greece  ofthe  Spanish  American  republics.  The 
also,  England  vrished  for  no  interference  congress  was  intended  to  form  a  permanent 
of  (he  other  powers,  but  to  leave  them  to  council,  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  umon  against 
themselves. — In  America,  ooly  one  inter-  common  dangers,  to  interpret  the  treaties 
natioual  congress  has  been  held,  and  that  between  the  states,  and  mediate  in  all  dis- 
of  litde  importance.  It  was  called  the  putes;  itwasfurtheran  object, particularly 
congress  of  Pmiama,  The  project  of  a  with  the  U.  States,  to  settle,  through  this 
general  union  ofthe  new  Spanish  Aineri-  body,  disputed  principles  of  international 
can  republics  was  early  conceived  by  dif-  law,  lo  abolish  usages  of  war  inconsistent 
ferent  leadei-s  of  the  revolution.  The  first  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  imbody 
attempt  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution  the  principles  of  American  republicanism 
was  made  by  Bolivar,  in  1823.  As  presi-  in  an  imposing  form,  in  opposition  to  the 
dent  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  he  in-  docfrinesoftheEuro|)eanalUanceofkings. 
vited  the  governments  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Consbess  of  the  United  States  of 
Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  send  delegates  Ahebica.  The  national  legislature  of  the 
to  tlie  isthmusof  Panama,  orwherever  they  U.  Stotes  of  America  is  designated,  in  the 
should  tiiiiik  proper,  to  constitute  a  con-  constitutiouof  tlie  general  government,  by 
gress  with  full  powers  to  treat  of  matters  this  title.  It  consists  of  a  senate  and  a 
of  general  interestto  the  republics.  Mex-  house  of  representotives,  each  constituting 
ico  and  Peru  immediately  acceded  to  the  a  distinct  and  independent  branch.  The 
proposal,  but  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chile  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of 
showed  no  inclination  to  take  part  in  tiie  members  chosen  every  second  year,  by  the 
congress.  In  Dec,  1824,  Bolivar  sent  a  people  ofthe  several  slates;  and  the  voters 
circular  to  each  of  tiie  governments,  re-  or  electors  are  I'equired  lo  have  the  same 
capitulating  what  had  already  been  done,  qualifications  as  are  requisite  for  choosing 
and  proposing  tliat  the  meeting  should  tiie  members  of  the  most  numerous  bi'anch 
take  place.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1836,  ofthestatet^slatureof thestateinwhtdi 
the  delegates  from  Colombia,  Mexico,  tliey  vote.  The  representatives  are  appor- 
Peru  and  Guatemala  assembled  at  Paiia-  tioned  among  the  several  states  according 
ma;  Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres  still  hold-  to  tlieir  respective  population;  and,  in  esli- 
ing  back,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  mating  the  population,  tliree-fifllis  of  the 
suspicions  of  an  ambitious  scheme  of  Bol-  slaves  are  added  to  llie  whole  number  of 
ivar  to  incorporate  the  four  S.  American  free  persons.  A  census  of  tlie  population 
republicsinto  an  empire,  of  which  he  was  is  laten  once  in  every  ten  years,  and  au 
to  occupy  the  tiirone.  The  declaration  apjwrtioninent  is  then  made  of  the  repre- 
of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America,  in  1S35,  sentutives  for  each  state.     The  representa 
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lives  are  then  elected  in  each  state,  eitlier  for  senatois  and  tepree«ntaiives,  are  sp- 
in disirictH,  or  by  a  general  ticket,  as  the  pointed  by  the  stale  le^slalures ;  but  Iha 
state  legislature  directs.  There  cannot  congress  may,  by  law,  fix  and  alter  the 
be  more  than  1  representative  for  every  time  and  manner  of  holding  such  elec- 
30,000  persons.  The  present  apportion-  tions.  Each  of  the  two  houses,  yiz.,  the 
ment  is  1  rej>resentative  for  every  40,000  senate  and  representatives,  is  the  judge 
persons.  Each  slate,  however  small  may  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications 
be  its  population,  is  entitled  to  at  least  of  its  own  uieiabeis.  Each  house  deter- 
1  representative.  No  person  can  be  a  mines  the  rules  of  its  own  i)roceedings, 
representative  who  shall  not  have  attuned  and  has  power  to  punish  its  members  for 
the  age  of95  years,  and  have  been  7  yearsa  disorderly  conduct,  and,  with  the  concur- 
eitizen  of  tie  U.  States,  and  who  shall  rence  of  two  thirds,  to  ex|>el  a  member, 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  A  majority  of  each  house  constitutes  a 
state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen.  No  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller 
other  q^ualiiications  are  required.  When  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day, 
vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  and  has  power  to  compel  the  attendance 
any  slate,  by  death,  redgnatioii,  or  olh-  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  as  it 
erwiae,  new  writs  of  election  are  issued  may  provide.  Each  bouse  is  required  to 
by  the  executive  thereof  to  fill  the  vacaii'  keep  a  jourtial  of  its  proceedmgs,  and, 
cy.  The  house  of  representatives  chooses  from  time  to  lime,  to  publish  the  same, 
its  own  speaker  and  ottier  officers,  and  exceplhig  such  pats  as,  in  its  judgment, 
possesses  the  sole  power  of  impeachment,  may  require  secrecy.  In  point  of  fact. 
Each  representative  has  a  single  vote. —  they  are  published  every  day  or  two,  dur- 
The  senate  of  the  United  States  is  com-  ing  the  session,  and  collected  in  volumes" 
posed  of  2  senators  from  each  state ;  and,  at  the  end  thereof.  The  yeus  and  nays 
there  being  24  states,  the  senate  now  of  the  membei's  of  each  bouse,  on  any 
consists  of  48  members.  The  senators  of  question,  are  required,  at  the  desire  of  one 
each  state  are  chosen  by  the  legislature  fifth  of  those  present,  to  be  entered  on  the 
of  the  state  for  ax  years,  and  each  senator  journal.  The  congress  is  required  to  ni*- 
has  one  vote.  They  are  divided  mto  three  semble  at  least  once  every  year ;  and  such 
classes,  so  that  one  third  thereof  is,  or  may  meeting  is  on  the  first  Monday  of  Decem- 
be,  changed  by  a  new  election  every  sec-  her  annually,  unless  a  different  day  is 
ond  year.  When  vacancies  happen,  they  provided  by  law.  The  president  of  the 
are  supplied  by  the  state  legidature,  if  in  U.  States  has  authority  to  convene  extra 
session ;  if  not,  the  state  executive  makes  sessions.  Neither  house,  during  tlie  ses- 
a  temporaiy  appointment  until  the  legis-  sion  of  congress,  can,  without  tlie  consent 
lature  meets.  No  person  can  be  a  sena-  of  the  other,  adjourn  more  than  3  days, 
tor  who  is  not  30  years  of  age,  and  has  not  nor  to  any  otiier  place  than  that  in  which 
been  9  yeais  a  citizen  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  two  houses  diall  be  alting.  Incase 
is  not,  when  elected,  an  inhabitant  of  the  of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses. 
Slate  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  vice-  as  to  the  time  of  adjoumment,  the  presi- 
president  is,  ex  o^nn,  president  of  the  dent  of  tlie  U.  Stales  may  adjourn  them 
senate ;  but  he  has  no  vote  unless  they  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper, 
be  equally  divided.  The  senate  chooses  The  senators  and  representatives  are  en- 
all  its  other  officers,  and  a  jiresident,  pro  tided  to  receive  a  compensation,  provided 
Umpore,  in  the  absence  of  the  vlce-presi-  by  law,  for  their  services,  from  the  treasu- 
deni,  or  when  he  exercises  the  office  of  ry  of  the  U,  States.  They  are  also  privi- 
president  of  riie  U.  States.  The  senate  has  leged  from  arrests,  except  in  cases  of  trea- 
tliesole  power  of  trying  all  impeachments;  sou,felony,orbreache8oflhe  peace,  during 
and,  when  sittuig  for  tills  pui^ose,  the  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  re- 
senators  take  an  oath  or  affinnaiion.  If  spective  houses,  and  in  going  to  and  re- 
tlie  preadent  of  the  U.  Slates  should  he  turning  from  the  same.  This  does  not 
impeached,  the  chief-jusiice  is  to  preade.  mean  merely  tlieir  daily  attendance;  but, 
A  conviction  on  impeachment  cannot  also,  in  going  from  or  returning  to  tiieir 
be  without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  respective  homes,  in  die  several  states. 
of  the  members  ]ffeseni.  The  judgment  Tliey  have  liberty  of  speech,  and  are  not 
extends  only  lo  a  removal  from  office  liable  to  be  questioned,  in  any  other  place; 
and  future  disqualification  for  office,  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house. 
But  the  party  is,  nevertheless,  liable  to  No  senator  or  representative  can  be  ap- 
puuisbment  on  indicimcnt,  by  the  com-  pointed  to  any  civil  office  imder  tlie  au- 
inoii  trial  and  course  of  law. — The  times,  thority  of  die  U.  States,  which  is  creiilcsd; 
\i\aaa6   and  manner  of  holding  elections  or  its  emoluments  increased,  during  the 
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time  for  which  he  is  elected ;  and  no  per-  debis,  and  provide  (or  the  common  de- 
eon,  holding  an  office  under  tiie  U.  Slates,  fence  and  general  welfere  of  the  U,  States; 
caH  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  but  all  duties,  inipostsand  excises  ^all  be 
bis  conliDuaDce  in  office.  It  has  been  al-  luiifbrm  tliroughout  the  U,  States; — to  bor- 
ready  slated,  (hat  each  house  determines  rowmoneyon  the  credit  of  the  U.  Slates: — 
the  rules  of  its  own  proceedings ;  and,  in  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
point  of  fact,  each  house  now  has  a  iai^  and  among  the  several  stales,  and  with 
coUection  of  rules,  which  are  jirinted  for  the  Indian  tribes : — to  establish  a  uniform 
the  use  of  the  members,  and  for  the  public  rule  of  natural!  aatioD,  and  untfbnn  laws 
at  large.  In  a  general  sense,  the  rules  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  throughout 
and  praecjce  of  the  British  house  of  com-  the  U.  States; — to  coin  money,  regulate 
mous  form  the  basis  of  their  proceedings,  tlie  value  thereof,  and  of  for«gn  coins, 
modified  from  time  lo  lime,  as  each  house  and  to  1ik  tlie  standard  of  weights  and 
deems  fit.  The  rules  are  too  numerous  measures:— to  provideforthe  punishment 
to  admit  of  any  useful  summary  in  this  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  cur- 
plaoe.  There  are,  however,  certain  con-  rent  coin  of  the  U.  States; — to  establish 
eticutional  provisions,  as  to  the  proceed-  post-offices  and  post-roads ;— to  promote 
ings  of  the  two  houses,  which  deserve  to  tiie  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by 
be  mentioned.  AU  bills  for  raising  reve-  securing-,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and 
nue  must  ori^nate  in  the  house  of  repre-  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  re- 
seniatives;  but  the  senate  may  propose  spective writingsanddiscoTeries^— tocon- 
or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  stilute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme 
bills.  Every  bill  which  has  passed  the  court: — to  define  and  punish  pimeies  and 
senate  and  house  of  represcntaiives,  be-  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
fore  it  can  become  a  law,  must  be  pre-  offences  against  the  law  of  nations: — to 
sented  to  the  president  of  tlie  U.  States,  declare  war,  grant  letteis  of  marque  and 
If  he  approve,  he  agns  it;  if  not,  he  re-  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
turns  it  K»  the  house  in  which  it  ori^ated,  tures  on  land  or  water ; — to  raise  and  sup- 
with  his  objections,  and  these  objections  port  armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  mrai- 
are  entered  at  large  on  their  journals,  and  ey  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  lertn 
they  then  proceed  to  reconsider.  I^  upon  than  two  years  :^ — to  provide  and  maintain 
reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  such  house  a  navy: — to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  is  sent,  with  the  ment  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
objcetiona,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  forces ; — to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
is  also  to  lie  reconsidered;  and,  if  approved  mi  htia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union, 
by  two  thirds  of  that  house  also,  it  be-  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions : 
coraes  a  law.  Bm  in  all  such  cases,  the  — to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
votes  of  both  houses  are  determined  by  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  entered  on  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in 
the  journals.  No  instance  has,  as  yet,  the  service  of  the  U.  States,  reserving  to 
occurred,  in  which  any  bill,  returned  by  the  states,  respectively,  the  appointment  of 
the  president  with  objections,  has  ever  be-  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
come  a  law  by  a  vole  of  two  thirds  of  each  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
house.  If  any  bill  is  not  returned  by  the  scribed  by  congress ; — to  exercise  esclu- 
prerident  within  10  days  {Sundays  ex-  sive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
cepted)  after  it  is  presented  to  him,  it  over  such  district,  not  exceeding  10  miles 
b^mes  a  law,  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  square,  as  may  by  cession  of  particular 
had  signed  it,  unless  congress,  by  their  slates,  and  the  acceptance  of  congress, 
adjoummenl,  prevent  its  return.  Eveiy  become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
order,  resolution  or  vote,  to  which  tiie  U.  States ;  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
concurrence  of  botli  houses  is  necessary,  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent 
niust,  in  like  manner,  be  presenled  to  the  of  tlie  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the 
president,  and  similar  proceedings  are  to  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  fbrls, 
be  tiad  thereon.  The  legislative  powers  magazines,  araenals,  dock-yards,  and  other 
belonging  to  congress  will  now  be  slated,  needfitl  buildings ; — and  "to  make  all  laws 
in  the  words  of  the  constitution  itself,  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  (or 
(rince  differenl  modes  of  interpretation  of  carrying  into  ctfect  the  foregoing  powers, 
the  same  language  have,  at  different  times,  and  idl  other  powers  vested  by  this  con- 
been  insisted  on  by  different  }iarties  in  the  stitution  in  the  government  of  the  If, 
V.  States.  Congress,  then,  by  the  consti-  Stales,  or  in  any  department  or  office 
tution,  has  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  thereofl" — Congress  has  also  power  to 
dutiei^  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  organize  the  supreme  uoiut,  and  to  onlain 
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and  es)abUsh,  from  time  to  time,  inferior  of  all  receiptsand  expenditures  of  all  pub- 
courts.  Jii  some  caseis  the  ongjnal  juris-  lie  money  sljaU  be  published  from  time  to 
dicnon  of  the  supreme  court  is  expressly  time.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  emited 
given  m  the  constitution ;  but  jts  Hppellate  by  tlie  U.  States ;  and  no  perBon  lioldina 
junsdiclionisunderthereguiationofcon-  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  th^ 
p«ss.  Congress  has,  uj  other  cases,  an  shall,  without  tlie  consent  of  consress.  ac- 
unlitmled  authonly,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  cept  of  any  present,  emolumei.t,  office  or 
which  sbal  be  veated  in  other  inferior  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  kinir 
courts,  TO  which  the  judicial  power  given  prince,  or  foreicn  state.     These  r-  -  ■ 


Iw  the  constilutioii  extends.    Congre^has    tions  ^  found  iS  the  originaiTonstii^tioiT 
aJso  power  TO  declare  the  punishment  of    Cerfajn  other  restrictions  and  rights  are 


m ;  but  DO  dttamder  works  any  cor-  eeeured  by  amendments  made  soon  after 
jn  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  for    the  constitution  was  adopted.    Amongthe 

the   hffe   of  the   peison  attamted.      The  most  material  are  these :— Congress  shaU 

crime  ot  treason  is  expressly  defined,  by  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 

the  constitution,  to  consist  in  levying  war  of  religion,  or  prohibitma  the  free  exercise 

Bgmnst  the   U.  States,  or  in  adhering  to  thereo^orahridgingthefieedomof speech 

ttieir  enemief.  giymg  them  aid  and  com-  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people 

lort.     Uongress  has  also   power  TO  pre-  peaceably  to  assemble  and   petition   tfie 

scnbe,   by  general  laws,  the  manner  in  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 

which  the  pubhc  acts,  records  and  judicial  The  right  also  is  secured  to  the  people  to 

proceedings  of  the  staTOs  shall  be  proved,  bear  anns,  to  be  free  from  having  soldicia 

and  the   effect  thereof,   the  constitutioH  quartered  upon  them  in  time  of  peace,  or 

declaring  that  full  foitb  and  credit  shaU  be  in  war  in  any  otlier  manner  than  W^h- 

C3n  m  each  stale  to  them.  Congress  ed  by  luw:-to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
also  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  hous^i,  papera  and  effects  againM  unrea- 
needtul  rules  and  regulations  respecting  sonable  searches  and  seizures,  and  to  be 
the  temtory  or  other  properly  belonging  liable  to  search  and  seizure  only  upon 
TO  the  U.  States;  end  also  to  admit  new  vrarrants  upon  probable  cause  supported 
Mates  mto  the  union;  and  also  to  propose,  by  oalh  or  affirmation;  to  answer  for  cap- 
byamajontyoftwo  thirds  ofbothhouses,  ital  or  otherwise  iufemous  crimes  only 
amendments  to  the  constitution  i  or,  on  the  upon  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  1 
apphcationof  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  grand  juiy:-to  be  exempted  from  being 
of  the  several  states,  TO  call  a  convention  twice  put  in  jeopaidy  of  life  or  linib  fw 
tor  proposing  amendments.  But  such  the  same  offence ;  not  to  be  compelled,  in 
aniendnienra,  to  be  binding,  must  be  rati-  any  crmiinal  case,  to  be  wimesl  agSost 
hed  by  the  legislatures  ofthree  fourths  of  themselves ;  nor  TO  be  deprived  of  h^  lib- 
fcLt^'f^'  "%  ^  conventions  in  three  erty  or  propeity,  without  due  proce^  of 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  law;  nor  to  have  private  property  taken 
mode  may  be  proposed  by  congress.  But  for  public  use,  without  just  compensatio.. 
no  Slate,  without  Its  consent,  can  be  de-  In  criminal  prosecutions,  too,  the  accused 
pnved  of  jts  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate,  enjoys  the  right  TO  a  speedy  and  public 
Ihere  are  also  certain  reslriclions  upon  trial  by  an  impartial  jmy  of  the  slate  or 
the  powere  of  congress ;  tlie  most  material  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
.wbiclj  are,  that  the  privilege  of  the  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
irat  ot  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspend-  previously  ascertained  by  law ;  and  TO  be 
ed,unlees,mcasesofrebemonorinvaBion,  informed  of  the  natore  and  cause  of  the 
topubhc  safety  requne  it.  No  bill  of  accusation;  to  be  conih.ntod  with  the 
attamder,  or  ex  po^ /ado  law,  shaU  be  wimesses  against  him;  to  have  compul- 
'^u  f*?,  wPi^non  or  other  direct  tax  soty  process  for  obtiuning  witnesses  in  his 
shall  be  laid,  unless  m  proportion  to  the  &vor;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
census  or  enumeration  before  taken.  No  sel  for  his  defence.  In  suits  at  common 
l^  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  export-  law,  where  the  value  in  controveisv  ex- 
ed  from  Miy  state.  No  preference  shall  ceeds  $20,  the  right  of  a  trial  by  iury  is 
be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commeree  preserved.  And  no  feet  tried  1^  a  furv 
or  revenue,  to  the  porta  of  one  slate  over  is  to  be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any 
those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  court  of  the  U.  States,  than  accordine  to 
to  or  from  one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  Exce^ive 
Tlf'i^P^"^  J'"™v°''""'-  N°'n«°ey  >'W'  is  not  to  be  requii^,  nor  ej?cessive 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasuty  but  in  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  nun- 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  ishmcnts  inflicted.  The  ennme— '  " 
law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  the  constitution  of  certain  rights 
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PvUkWenjBalkUm. 

Muriate  of  aocia, 31   grs 

Carbonate  of  iiine, 4ii   " 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 5|   " 

Muriate  of  iime, 14   " 


be  construed  to  deny  oi 
retained  by  the  people.  And  tlje  powers 
not  delegwed  to  the  U,  SlnleB  by  the  con- 
r  prohibited  by  it  to  the  swtes, 
'  "0  tlje  slatea  respectively,  or 
(For  other  provisions  of 


« the  titles  Conriiiuiion  o/ 
the  UkUed  Slates,  Courts  oftht  United  States, 
Premdent  of  Uk  Umttd  Stfdes,  &c,  &c*) 

CoNGKEsa  SpRino ;  a  medicinal  spring 
at  Saratoga,  in  the  state  of  New-York.  Its 
water  is  purgative  ;  its  specific  gravity, 
compared  with  pure  wnter,  is  as  IfOlS  to 
1000 ;  the  (aste  veiy  saline,  brisk  and 
gent  Several  chemists  J 
of  the  water  of  this  fountain ;  Tiut  in  their  re- 
sults exist  some  discrepancies,  (See  Mm- 
ual  of  Materia  Medka,  by  Edwards  and 
Vavaaseur,  Paris ;  translated  1829,  Philod.) 
Doctor  Steel  classes  the  Saratoga  spring 
among  the  aciduloua  adine  chalyheale.  Ac- 
cordjngto him, one  gallon,  just tvken  from 
the  spring,  contains  tlie  following  ingredi- 

Muriate  of  soda, 237.3  gra. 

Hydriodate  of  soda, 3       " 

Carbonate  of  soda, 19.2  L  " 

Carbonate  of  lime, 92.4    " 

Caibonate  of  magnesia, .  .  .  .  23.1     " 

Oxide  of  iwn S.39  " 

SiUcaandalumine  (probably),  0.6  " 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  .  .  316  cubic  inches. 
Atmospheric  air, ....  4  "  " 
Doctor  Steel  observes,  that  iodine  may 
exist  in  a  mineral  vraier,  in  the  state  of 
iodic  or  hydriodic  acid,  combined  vrilh 
either  of  flie  alkalies,  potassa  or  soda, 
forming  the  iodate  or  hydriodate  of  tlie 
alkali  with  which  they  are  united.  The 
following  table  contains  the  ingredients  of 
the  water  of  Congress  spring,  the  public 
weli  at  Ballaton,  and  the  Albany  water, 
given  by  Mr.  Meade : — 

Congress  Spring. 

Muriate  of  soda, 51i  grs. 

Carbonate  of  lime, 13J    " 

Magnesia, ^h    " 

Muriate  of  iime, 1|    " 

Muriate  of  magnesia, 2.S    " 

Oxide  of  iron, i    " 

Total, TBT 

CariKinic  acid  gas,  .  .   33  cubic  inches. 
•  H  will  not  be  uninteresting  lo  our  rearfers  If 

grass  Sh-  ibe  session  of  1899—30,  The  expeuse 
oftfalfi  te^eioD  is  setdowD,  iii  the  estimaie  of  ihe 
Iriasury  (lepnrtment,  al  £663,050.  The  session  Is 
esliinated  lo  last  175  days,  or  nearly  6  monlhs ;  so 
inal  the  pay  of  each  member  will  amount  ifi  SI400, 
org375,8r^-     '        '    '  ■        -         ■ 

delegales. 


Total, . 
Carbonic  ac. 


.  34i    ' 


.  30i  cubic  inchea 


I  of  ^120,000  tbi 


£liany  IValtr. 

Muriate  of  soda, 59   grs. 

Carbonate  of  soda, 5     " 

Carbonate  of  lime, 4     " 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, Ij   " 

Carbonate  of  iron, 1     " 

Muriate  of  lime, J   » 

Total tF 

Carbonic  aad  gas,.  .  .  36  cubic  inches. 
CoNGRETE,  William ;  a  celebrated  Eng- 
ligh  dramatist,  descended  from  an  ancieiit 
English  family,  in  the  county  of  Stafford ; 
born  in  1670.  His  father  held  a  com- 
mand in  the  army.  Young  Congreve  was 
educated  in  Ireland,  at  the  free  school  of 
Kilkenny,  to  the  neighborhood  of  which  his 
father  had  been  led  in  the  course  of  ser- 
vice. From  Kilkenny  he  removed  to 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  thence  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  London,  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  legal  profession.  Ijke  many 
men  who  are  placed  in  a  similar  situation, 
he  soon  deserted  the  law,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  pursuits  of  polite  literature. 
At  a  very  eariy  age,  he  wrote  a  novel, 


lowed,  at  the  age  of  21,  by  his  comedy  of 
the  Old  Bachelor,  pronoimced  by  Dryden 
the  greatest  first  play  that  he  had  ever 
beheld.  Its  success  acquired  tor  the  au- 
thor the  patronage  of  lord  Halitax,  who 
immediately  made  bim  a  commissioner 
for  licen»ng  hackney-coaches ;  soon  after 
gave  him  a  place  in  the  pipe  office ;  and 
finally  conferred  on  him  a  very  lucrative 
place  in  the  customs.  His  nei-t  play,  the 
Double  Dealer,  was  not  very  successful  in 


ular.  Not  content  with  hts  fame  ii 
edy,  he  now  essayed  tragedy ;  and,  in 
1C97,  produced  his  Mounnng  Bride,  the 
reception  of  which  was  evtremcly  fevor- 
able.    Thecompo^tionof  foiu'such  plays, 

(ravelling  expenses.  The  slationarj,  fuel,  print- 
ing, &r.,  for  Ibe  senale,  arc  esLimaLed  al  S'36,000, 
andforlhelwuseofreprescntslivca,  £10()jOUO.    It 

ni^''of  the 'choml^^oTFfi^™  *'wSI"'^  mo 
houses  io  Eugiaitd. 
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before  he  had  atlajued  the  age  of  28,  is  a  tatioa.  The  Mourning  Bride  is  weil  con- 
remarkable  proof  of  early  geiiiua  in  a  line  structed;  but  tlje  florid  elevation  of  the 
of  composition  detnauding  great  observa-  language  is  in  the  highest  degree  unnaiu- 
tion  and  experience.  He  soon  afier  closed  ral.  It  has,  however,  some  fine  poetic  pas- 
his  dramatic  career,  with  the  Way  of  tlie  sages^  The  poeKj  of  Congreve  is  below 
World,  considered,  hj  many  critics,  as  Ihe  mediocrity,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
most  perfect  of  his  comedies;  but  which  soogsandsliorteHusionsof  gaietyoreatire. 
was,  notwithsianding,  recmved  so  coldly,  Cokgreve,  sir  William,  Dart. ;  luveulor 
that  he  resentfully  determined  to  relinqui^  of  the  rockets  called  by  his  name ;  bom  in 
a  species  of  writing  in  which,  upon  the  the  coun^  of  Middlesex,  England,  in 
whole,  he  had  been  eminently  successful.  1772 ;  coojierated  actively  in  the  improve- 
A  masque,  entitled  the  Ju^gmettl  of  Paris,  menis  introduced  into  the  British  army  by 
and  Sonde,  an  opera,  the  latter  of  which  the  duke  of  York ;  was  a  member  of  par- 
was  never  represented,  close  the  list  of  liamenl,  general  of  artillery,  inspector  of 
his  labors  for  the  stage.  He,  however,  con-  the  royal  laboratory,  &c.  In  1816 — 17,  he 
linued  to  winte  occasional  verses  on  public  accompanied  the  grand  prince  Nicholas, 
subjects ;  and,  in  171.0,  published  a  coUec-  now  emperor  of  Rusaa,  on  his  tour 
tion  of  his  plays  and  poems,  which  he  through  England.  In  1624,  a  company 
dedicated  to  Lis  early  patron,  lord  Halifax,  was  fonned  for  lighting  the  principal  cities 
to  whose  person  and  psriy  he  remained  of  Europe  with  gas,  of  which  Congreve 
attached  in  all  fortunes.  The  remainder  was  at  tiie  head.  He  wrote  an  Elemen- 
of  the  Kfe  of  Congreve  was  spent  in  pol-  tary  Treatise  on  the  Mounting  of  Naval 
i^ed  iniercourse  and  Kterary  leisure ;  and  Ordnance  (London,  1812),  and  a  Descrip- 
amidst  the  fierce  party  contention  which  tion  of  the  Hydro-Pnetmiatic  Lock  (Lon- 
divided  almost  all  die  other  wits  of  the  don,  1815).  He  died  at  Toulouse,  in 
day,  he  pursued  a  dignified  neutrality,  and  France,  May  16,  1828.  The  Conpeve 
was  praised  and  complimented  on  both  rockets,  fiist  used  in  the  attack  of  Bou- 
sides.  Steele  dedicated  to  him  his  Mia-  logne,  1806,  are  of  various  dimensions,  and 
cellanies,  and  Pope  his  translation  of  the  are  differently  armed  as  tiiey  ai-e  intended 
Iliad.  On  the  return  of  his  friends  to  for  the  field  or  for  bombardment.  Those 
power,  he  received  the  additional  sinecure  of  the  first  sort  carry  shells  or  case^bot ; 
of  secretary  to  the  island  of  Jamaica;  and,  tlie  others  are  armed  with  a  very  combust- 
thus  rendered  affluent,  seemed  desirous  of  ibie  material,  and  are  called  caroKS  ntcktU. 
dropping  ihe  character  of  a  man  of  letters  Their  form  is  cylindrical,  and  they  are 
altogether.  When  Voltaire,  in  a  visit,  composed  of  strong  metallic  cas^.  The 
alluded  to  his  writing  he  affected  to  sticks  emrioyed  for  regulating  their  flight 
regard  them  as  trifles  beneath  him,  and  are  of  different  lengths,  according  to  Uie 
hinted  that  he  only  expected  to  be  visited  size  of  the  rocket.  The  carcass  rockets 
as  a  gentleman.  Voltaire  replied,  that,  had  are  armed  with  strong,  iron,  conical  heads, 
he  been  merely  a  gentleman,  he  should  pierced  with  holes,  and  containing  a  sub- 
never  have  been  desirous  of  seeing  liim.  stance  as  hard  and  solid  as  Iron  itself 
His  latter  years  were  clouded  with  sick-  which,  when  once  inflamed,  is  inextin- 
ness  and  infirmity,  and  he  died  in  January,  ^ishable,  and  scatters  its  burning  paiticlea 
1728 — 9,  in  his  60th  year,  in  London,  in  eveiy  direction.  When  this  substance 
Congreve  stands  high  on  tlie  list  of  Eng-  is  consumed,  the  ball  explodes  like  a  gre- 
li^  writers  of  comedy,  for  which  distinc-  nade.  The  rocket  is  projected  horizon- 
Uon  he  is  indebted  less  to  a  lively  and  tally,and  whizzes  loudly  as  it  flies  tlirough 
humorous  delineation  of  natural  cliaracter,  the  air.  The  ammunition  is  divided  into 
than  to  a  perpetual  reciprocation  of  wit  in  three  classes — heavy,  medium  and  light ; 
his  dialogue,  united  to  originality  of  plot,  tlie  heavy  including  all  above  42  pounds, 
and  to  new  combinations  of  factitious  the  medium,  those  fii>m  42  to  24  pounds, 
manners.  He  drew  HttJe  from  common  and  tlie  lidit  from  18  to  6  pounds  inclu- 
life ;  and  if  his  portraits  of  sharpers  and  sive.  The  English  have  used  them  in  the 
coquettes — men  without  princijile,  and  field  at  Leipac,  at  the  passage  of  the 
women  without  delicacy — are  just  por-  Adour,  &c,  and  for  bombaidment  at  (he 
traitures  of  die  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  siege  of  Copenhagen,  &c.  They  were  al 
of  the  day,  the  reign  of  Charles  II  must  first  conadered  a  very  important  inven 
have  operated  most  dreadfully  on  the  na-  tion,  but  experience  has  shown  that  tiiey 
IJonal  character.  His  Love  for  Love  sdll  are  made  to  deviate  from  their  direction 
occasionally  appears;  but  none  of  the  oth-  by  the  wind  and  other  causes,  and  that 
er  pieces  can  be  sufliciently  pruned  of  they  sometimes  recoil  upon  their  einploy- 
(heir  licentiousness  for  modem  represen-    ers.     In  the  field,  they  are  much  less  eifi- 
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■cienl  ihan  the  common  artillery,  wid,  in  Hartford;  and  at  tlie  latter  place,  also,  an 

sieges, do  less  injury  tljaii  red-hot  shotanU  asylum  for  the  education  of  tlic  deaf  and 

bombs.     Their  composition  is  not  so  en-  dumb.     The  stale  has  &  fund,  which,  in 

lirely  a  secret  as  is  commonly  supposed,  1821,  amounted  to  fl,858,0&l,  tlie  interest 

since  they  have  been  imitated  by  the  Aus-  of  which  is  appropriated  to  tlie  support  of 

trian,  Sojcun  and  otber  artillerists,  and  have  schools.     In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the 

even  received  some  improvements  from  common  and  useful  branches  of  education 

the  first  named.  more  generally  understood.     The  inliab- 

CoHic  Sectio.-ss.     (See  Cone.)  itants  are  distinguished  for  llieir  habits  of 

CoNJPGATio.N.     [See   Verb,   Grammar,  industry  and  soDriew,    The  present  con- 

Lan^vage.)  stitution  was  framed  in  1818.    The  legis- 

CoHJUBCTioN,  in  astronomy.     (See  .Ss-  lature,  s^led  the  general-assembh/,  is  com- 

pect.)  nosed  of  a  senate  of  13  members,  and  a 

CoNSANicuT,  or  Canonicot  j  an  island  house  of  representatives,  80  towns  send- 

belonging  to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  in  ing  each    2    representatives  :    tlie   other 

Narraganset  buy,  on  the  west  side  of  the  towns,    founded   since    the     charter    of 

island  of  Rhode  island ;  eight  miles  long,  Charles  II,  in  1662,  send  1  each.     The 

about  one  in   average  breadtli.     It  is  a  governor,    lieutenant-governor,    senators, 

beautiful  island,  of  a  fertile  soil,  producing  and  representatives,  are  all  chosen  annu- 

good  crops  of  grass  and  grain.    It  con-  ally  in  ApriL    The  general  assembly  has 

tama  the   town  of  Jamestown.    On  the  one  slated  session  in  each  year,  on  the 

south  end,  at  a  jilace  caHed  Be(wer  TaS,  first  Wednesday  m  May,  and  such  others 

there  is  a  light-house.  as  ihey  judge  necessary.     Judges  of  the 

CoNMAtTGHT ;  otie  of  the  four  provinces  supreme  and  superior  courts  hold  their 

of  Ireland  ;  bounded  N,  by  the  Atlanfic  ofticea  during  good  beiiavior,  but  become 

ocean ;  E.  by  the  counties  of  Fermanagh,  disqualified  at  the  age  of  70,— No  person 

Cavan,  Longford,  Westmeath  and  Kino's  is  compelled  to  jom,  or  support,  or  to  Ijo 

county ;  S.  by  the  counQr  of  Clare  and  me  classeif  with  or  associated  to,  any  congre- 

sea;  and  W.  by  the  sea.     It  contains  5  gafion,  churdi   or   reli^oua  association; 

counties,  viz,   Galway,    Leitrim,    Mayo,  but  every  person  may   be   compelled  to 

Roscommon  and  Sligo,  which  include  296  pay  his  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the 

parishes,  4108  square  miles,  95,831  houses,  society  to  which  he  may  belong ;  but  he 

1  archbishopric  and  5  bishoprics.  may  separate  himself  from  the  society  Iw 

Connecticut;  one  of  the  U.  States;  leaving  a  written  notice  of  his  wish  with 
bounded  N.  by  Massachusetts,  E.  by  Rhode  the  clerk  of  such  society. — The  principal 
Island,  S,  by  Long  Island  sound,  and  W.  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  Housatonic, 
byNew  York;  Ion.  71=  20' to  ranis' W.;  Thames,  Farmington  and  Naugatuck. 
laL  41°  to  42°  2'  N. ;  88  miles  long,  and  The  principal  harbors  are  those  of  New 
about  53  in  average  breadth ;  square  miles,  London  and  New  Haven.  The  &ce  of 
4828:  population,  m  1756,  130,611;  in  the  country  is  greatly  diversified  by  moun- 
1774,197,365;  in  1782,  209,150 ;  in  1790,  twos,  hills  and  valleys.  There  are  but 
237,946;  in  1800, 251,002;  in  1810, 261v<»42;  few  level  tracts,  and  no  considerable 
in  1820,  375^;  white  males,  130,807;  mountains.  The  greatest  elevation  is  a 
white  females,  136,374 ;  free  colored  per-  range  of  small  mountains  on  the  west 
sons,  7870 ;  waves,  97 ;  persons  engaged  side  of  Connecticut  river,  being  a  con- 
in  agriculture,  50,518 ;  in  manu&ctures,  tinuation  of  the  Green  mountains.  The 
17,541 ;  in  commerce,  3581 ;  militia,  in  liills  are  generally  of  moderate  size,  and 
1^1,  SSyOO.*— Hartford  and  New  Haven  occur  m  quick  succession,  presenting  to 
are  the  seats  of  tlie  state  government.  The  the  traveller  an  ever-varying  pros[iect. 
legislature  holds  its  sessions  alternately  in  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  though  inter- 
the   two   places.     There   are   five   incor-  mixed  with   portions  that  are  compara- 

K rated  cities  in  Connecticut — Hanfoid,  lively  thin  and  baiien,  and  the  whole  is 

!W  Haven,  Middletown,  New  London  well  watered.    It  is  generally  in  a  state  of 

and   Norwich ;    and    tliree    boroughs —  good   cultivation,    resembling,    in    many 

Bridgeport,    Stonington     and     GuUford.  parts,  a  well-cultivated  garden.    The  prin- 

There  are  colleges  at  New  Haven  and  cipal  productions  are  Indian  com,  rye, 
■wheat  in  many  parts,  oats,  barley,  buck- 

•  According  Ic  c  recent  arcount,  Coir.i«ti™i  wheat,  flax  in  large  quantities.  Some  hemp, 

f^f""?,  *'>*^  ,°ISf''  l^^^AmJ  °-J'^'^-  potatoes,  pumpkms,  turnips,  peas,  beans, 

1^  milk,  im  s»m  and  «lK>ps,  4ffi  d^siJIer ,e.,  '&^_  Orchard^  a.^  vety  Vumcrous,  anl 
cider  is  made  for  esportaiion.  The  state 
is,  however,  generally  better  adapted  w 
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grazing  than  to  tillage ;  Mid  its  fine  mead-  and  1650,  and  the  most  ancient  record  of 
ows  and  pastures  enable  the  farmers  to  the  colony  of  New  Haven  [q.v.),  are  of  no 
feed  great  numbers  of  neat  cattle,  horses  little  historical  interest,  as  indications  of 
and  sheep.  The  quantity  of  butter  and  Ihedeep  feelingof  the  Jiecessiiyof  lawain 
cheese  made  annually  is  eroat,  and  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  of  the  stem  and 
■well-known  excellence.  Beef  and  porit  sombre  religious  spirit  of  the  first  settlers 
of  superior  quality  are  afeo  abundant,  of  those  colonies.  The  chapter  of  capiiaH 
The  state  is  generally  laid  out  in  small  lames,  in  the  code  of  1650,  is  almost  vec- 
famis,  from  50  to  300  ai>d  400  acres.  It  bally  copied  irom  the  Mosaic  law.  It 
is  intersected  by  numerous  roads,  which  inflicts  death,  among  other  otTences,  for 
ace  generally  kept  in  good  rep^.  Though  the  worshipping  of  any  other  god  but  the 
exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  Lord  God;  being  a  witch,  that  is,  consiilt- 
and  to  sudden- changes  of  temperature,  ing  with  a femiliar  spirit;  blaspheming tlie 
the  country  ia  very  healthftd.  The  north-  name  of  God  the  Father,  Son  or  Holy 
west  winds,  which  prevail  during  the  win-  Ghost;  adultery,  rape,  sodomy,  stealing: 
ter,  are  keen,  but  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  bearing  felse  witUMS,  in  order  to  take 
during  the  same  season,  makes  amends,  in  away  another  man's  life;  cursing  of  pa- 
some  degree,  Ibr  the  severity  of  the  wearh-  rents  by  a  child  above  16;  or  on  a  son  who 
er.  In  the  maritime  towns,  the  weather  manifests  a  stubborn  and  reheliiouB  spirit 
is  particularly  variable,  ohanpng  as  the  after  having  been  chastised  by  his  parents, 
wind  blows  fixim  sea  or  land:  mthe  inland  &c.  The  plantation  cOTienoni,  recorded  m 
country,  it  is  leas  BO.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  oldest  record  of  the  colony  of  New 
this  state  is  principally  vrilh  the  West  In-  Haven,  is  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of 
dies;  but  its  coasting  trade  is  the  most  the  eontrai  sociol  of  Rousseau,  (See  AW 
considerable.  Its  exports  consist  of  beef,  Haven.)  A  small  work,  published  in  1895 
porit,  cattle,  hoises,  mules,  butter,  cheese,  (Hartford,  by  Silas  Andrus),  affords  a  cu- 
maize,  rye,  flax-seed,  fidi,  candles  and  rious  jllusn-ation  of  the  character  of  the 
soap.  Almost  all  tiie  pwduce  of  the  early  eeltlers  of  Connecticut.  He  title  ia 
western  part  of  the  sttUe  is  carried  to  New  thus: — TheCode  of  1650,  being  a  Compi 
York.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  lation  of  the  earliest  Laws  and  Orders  of 
Connecticut  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut ;  also  the 
population,  than  that  of  any  other  state  in  Constitution,  or  Civil  Compact  entered  into 
the  union,  except  Rhode  Island.  The  and  adopted  by  the  Towns  of  Windsor, 
manufactures  consist  of  cotton  and  wool-  Hartford  and  Wetherefield,  in  1638—9 :  to 
len  goods,  tin-ware,  iron,  gin,  glass,  paper,  which  are  added  some  Extracts  from  the 
snuff,  powder,  leather,  shoes,  clocks,  but-  Laws  and  Judicial  Proceedings  of  New 
tons,  hre-Bi-ms,  carriages,  Sec.  Mines  of  Haven  Colony,  commonly  called  Blue 
different  kiuik  have  been  found  in  this  Laws.  (For  the  blue  laws,  see  JVewflinien.) 
statp,  but,  in  general,  they  have  not  been  CoHNECTictrr ;  the  great  river  of  New 
wrought  to  any  considerahle  extent,  with  England.  It  has  its  source  on  the  north 
the  exception  of  iron  ore,  which  abounds  boiBer  of  New  Hampshire,  and  separates 
in  SalisbuiT  and  Kent,  of  an  excellent  New  Hampshire  from  Vermont,  passes 
quality,  and  is  also  found  in  otiier  places,  through  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
There  is  a  lead  mine  on  the  Connecticut,  and  flows  into  Long  Island  sound,  between 
two  miles  ti-om  Middletown,  which  was  Saybrook  and  Lime.  Its  general  course 
wrought  during  the  revolutionary  war.  is  S.  by  W.  til!  it  reaches  Middletowii 
Copper  mines  have  bewi  discovered  and  (Connecticut),  after  which  it  has  a  S.  S.  E. 
opened  in  several  places,  but,  havin"  prov-  course  to  its  mouth.  Its  whole  length  is 
ed  unprofitable,  they  have  been  ne^ected.  410  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels 
Marble  is  found  in  Washington,  Milford,  drawing  10  feet  of  water  to  Middletown, 
Brookfield  and  New  Milford;  porcelain  36  miles;  for  those  drawing  8  feet,  to 
clay  in  New  Milford  and  Coniwall;  black  Hartford,  50  miles ;  and,  by  means  of 
lead  in  New  Milfivd  and  Marlborough ;  locks  and  canals,  it  has  l>een  rendered 
cobalt  in  Chatham  ;  and  ex^-ellent  free-  navigable  to  the  Fifteen  Mile  falls,  Bath 
stone  in  Chatham,  Haddam  a.':d  East  {New  Hampshire),  350  miles  above  Hart- 
Hartford.  There  are  several  mlr-erai  ford.  The  boats  which  navigate  the  river 
springs,  but  none  of  much  note,  except  carry  from  12  to  30  tons  iu  descending, 
those  of  StatFwd  and  Sufiield.  The  one  and  about  two  thirds  as  much  in  return- 
at  Stafford  is  the  most  celebrutod  in  New  uig.  The  falls  which  have  been  rendered 
Eng^nd.  passable  by  artificial  means  are  those  at  En- 

The  constitutions  of  the  colony  on  the    field  (Connecticut J,  the  Wlllemantic  fidls, 
hanks  of  tlie  Connecticut,  of  the  years  1638     tJiose  at  South  Hadley,  Montague,  Walpole, 
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Pldnfield  and  Lebanon.  Of  these,  Bel-  ing  an  estate  out  of  llie  common  course  of 
Iowa  falis,  ul  Wdpole,  are  the  most  re-  inheritance.  (2  m.  Coaim.  343.)  The 
markable.  According  W  a  survey  made  riglit  of  conquest  has  been  deduced  as  au 
in  1B24,  the  fells  in  the  Connecticut,  inference  of  natural  law,  from  the  right  to 
between  Hanover  (New  Hampshire)  and  'weaken  oitf  enemy,  to  compel  him  to 
Enfield  (Connecticut),  measure  371  feet,  make  compensation  for  injuries,  to  force 
On  these  fcha  were  locks  measuring  218  him  to  an  equitable  peace,  and  to  deter  or 
feel,  viz.,  at  South  Hadley,  50  feet ;  Nut-  prevent  him  from  future  injuries.  It  pre- 
ter's  fells,  71  feet;  Bellows  fells,  484;  supposesa  just  war,  anda  right  of  appro- 
Waterc^eechy,  12i  ;  andWhite  river,36  pnation  growing  out  of  it.  It  is  now  gen- 
feel.  The  Connecticut  flows  through  a  erally  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of 
line  country.  The  land  bordering  upon  nations.  If  a  war  be  unjust,  it  is  plain 
it  is  generally  of  an  excellent  quahty;  and  that  it  can  receive  no  sanction  from  the 
there  are  upon  its  banks  many  beautifid  law  of  nature  or  the  law  of  nations;  and, 
and  flourishing  towns;  among  which  are  therefore,  no  just  acquiMtions  can  ariss 
HoverhiU,  Hanover,  Chaileatown  and  from  it.  But  who  is  to  decide  whether 
Walpole  (New  Hampshire)  ;  Newbury,  Ihe  war  be  just  or  unjuM?  If  neutral 
Windsor  and  Brattleboroucb  (Vermont);  nations  attempt  to  decide  the  question 
Greenfield,  Hadley,  Nortnampton  ajid  without  eonseni,  they  draw  themselves 
Springfield  (Massachusells) ;  Hartford  and  into  the  quarrel,  and  may  be  involved  in 
Middletown,  &c,  (Connecticut).  the   war.     The   parties  who  wage  war 

CosoN,  an  Athenian  commander,  was  never  avow  that  they  are  acting  unjustly, 
one  of  the  generals  who  succeeded  AIci-  and  will  not  admit  any  superior,  who  has 
biades  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  a  right  to  decide  such  questions  for  them. 
Peloponnesian  war,  and,  engaging  Calli-  Nations  claim  a  perfect  equality  and  inde- 
cralidas,  was  defeated  ;  but  afterwards  pendence,  and  therefore  wll  not  submit  ti> 
gtuned  a  victory,  in  which  the  SiKUtaa  the  decision  of  any  other  sovereign.  The 
commander  lost  his  life.  On  the  subjuga-  only  answer,  in  a  practical  view,  that  can 
tion  of  Athens,  B.  C.  405,  he  rem^ed  at  be  given  to  the  question  is,  that  every  trea 
Cyprus,  forming  plans  fbr  the  resloration  anil  soverei^  state  must  decide  for  itself 
offlie  prosperity  of  his  country.  Byper-  whether  it  is  carrying  on  ajustwar,and 
Buading  Arlaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  that  what  are  the  duties  required  of  it  in  such 
the  superiority  of  the  Lacediemonians  was  a  war.  With  a  view  to  public  safety  and 
injurious  to  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  repose,  neutral  nations  ai-e  understood  to 
and  dial  they  could  only  i>e  checked  by  be  bound  to  act  upon  certain  rules,  which 
rendering  the  Aflienians  able  to  oppose  may  hecdledtiievduiiitsni  law  of  nations. 
them,  he  procured  the  command  of  a  Per-  Among  these  rules  the  following  are  unir 
sian  fleet,  B.  C.  398,  attacked  the  Spanan  versally  admitted :— 1.  tliat  every  reetdar 
admiral  Pisander  near  Cnidos,  and,  killing  war,  as  to  its  effects,  is  to  be  deemed,  by 
him  with  his  own  hand,  defeated  the  neutral  nations,  just  on  both  ades;  3.  that 
Spartans,  who  lost  the  greatest  part  of  whatever  is  permitted  to  tlie  one  to  do,  in 
their  fleet.  The  empire  of  the  sea  was  virtueof  the  state  of  war,  is  also  permitted 
immediately  transferred,  and  the  power  of  to  the  other;  3.  that  the  acquisitions  made 
tlie  Lacedtemomans  in  Asia  Minor  imme-  by  each  belligerent  in  the  war  are  to  be 
diately  ceased.  Conon  then  returned  to  held  laviiiil,  and  to  be  respected ;  4.  that 
Attica,  and  employed  his  sailors  and  neutral  nations  are  bound  to  iuiparliality 
workmen  in  restotinglhe  fortifications  of  in  their  conduct  to  each  of  the  belligerents. 
Athens.  lie  fell  a  prey  to  the  hatred  and  Many  questions  arc  discussed  by  jiuists, 
envy  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who,  in  a  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  conquest,  some 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Persians,  accused  of  which  are  of  great  nice^  and  aubtilty. 
him  of  plotting  the  deliverj-  of  iEolia  and  To  enumerate  diem,  without  adverting  to 
Ionia  to  his  counuymen,  and  of  the  mis-  the  various  shades  of  opinion,  would  itself 
appropriation  of  the  king's  money  and  occupy  a  lai^  discourse.  We  shall  con- 
forces.  He  was  accordingly  apprehend-  tent  oureelves,  therefore,  by  enumerating  a 
ed,  and,  as  some  writers  relate,  was  put  to  few  only  of  the  principles,  which,  by  me 
death  at  Susa;  others  say  that  he  made  his  benignity  of  religion  and  the  enlarffeil 
escape ;  but  die  event  is  doubtful.  mfluence  of  knowledge  and  public  opm- 

CoNqiiEST.    By  eonqut^  is  now  gener-  ion,  are  now  generally  received  among 

ally  understood  die  right  over  property  civilized  nations.    Conquest  may  re=peet 

acquired  in  war,  or  by  superior  fon"e      la  either  persons  or  things.     It  may  respect 

the  feudal  law,  it  had  a  somewhat  difRr  moiable  or  immoviible  property.     It  may 

ent  sensb,  meaning  any  means  of  acquu  applj  to  a  whole  nation,  or  only  lo  a  sin 
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gle  town  or  province.  It  may  be  tempo-  the  inhabitants  l>y  their  former  laws,  or  to 
mry  or  [lermanent. — 1.  Conquest  over  createanew  fonnof  government;  or  per- 
persons.  Persons  captured  in  war  are  haps,  in  an  extreme  case,  to  dissolve  their 
called  prUoners  of  v>aT,  especially  if  they  society.  Where  the  conquest  is  temporary, 
are  talcen  in  arms.  If  tliey  are  included  while  war  rages,  it  is  rare  for  the  conqueror 
in  a  mere  surrender  of  territory,  without  to  change  the  laws.  But,  where  the  con- 
being  in  arms,  they  are  commonly  deemed  quest  is  permanent,  or  is  recognised  by  a 
ffuifecfe,  for  tiie  time  being,  upon  their  treaty  of  peace,  the  conqueror  usually  ex- 
submisMon.  But  tlie  conqueror  may,  if  erciaes  his  sovereign  power  to  annul  or 
he  chooses,  consider  all  his  enemies  who  vary  the  laws,  or  form  of  government, 
surrender  aa  prisoners  of  war,  though  it  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  It  is  not 
would  be  deemed  a  har^  and  vindictive  usual,  in  modem  times,  to  change  the  flin- 
couise. — The  conqueror  has  no  right  lo  damental  lavra  of  a  country,  in  eas^  of 
inflict  upon  prisoners  of  war  any  imneces-  conquest,  tmless  luider  very  pressing  cir- 
sary  injury  or  violence.  He  has  no  tight  cumsiances.  But  the  sovereign  power  of 
to  take  avFay  their  lii'es,  or  subject  them  the  conqueror  so  to  do  is  conceded  by 
to  cruel  punishments.  Foniierly,  they  the  law  of  nadons, — 2.  Conquest  of 
were  sometimes  removed  into  other  eoun-  properly.  This  may  be  of  movable  or 
tries,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  for  immovable  property.  In  the  former  case, 
life.  Bur  these  would  now  be  thought  it  is  commonly  called  phmder,  or  booty,  or 
such  extreme  exercises  of  power,  as  no  prize  of  war,  according  to  the  circum- 
CbrLsdan  sovereign  ought  to  autl\orize.  stances  under  which  it  is  taken.  In  the 
Christian  sovereigns  now  usually  keep  latter  case,  it  merely  follows  from  the 
prisoners  of  war  under  guard,  in  suitable  right  of  occupation  and  superior  force ; 
depots,  until  they  are  ransomed,  or  ex-  and,therefore,theriehtof propertycontin- 
cbanged  by  cartel,  or  restored  upon  the  ues  no  longer  than  such  occupation  by 
return  of  peace.  Upon  their  return  to  superior  force.  The  original  proprietor  is 
their  own  country,  ail  such  prisoners  are,  reinstated  in  his  rights  the  moment  the 
by  flie  law  of  posdimim/,  as  it  is  called,  conquest  is  abandoned, — As  the  law  of 
con^dcred  as  redintegrated  to  all  their  nations  allovi^  the  conqueror,  in  its  utmost 
original  rights  and  privileges.  Officers  in  strictness,  to  appropriate  to  lumself  all  the 
the  public  service  are  often  released  upon  properly  of  his  enemies,  as  soon  as  it  is 
then-  parole  of  honor,  by  which  they  within  his  reach  by  conquest,  the  extent 
premise  not  to  serve  again  in  the  war,  to  which  he  shall  exercise  this  harsh  pow- 
untilthey  are  regularly  exchanged;  and,  er  must  depend  upon  his  own  moderation 
if  they  remain  in  tlie  country  of  the  con-  and  sense  of  justice.  Neutral  nations  al- 
queror,  they  are  required  to  keep  vrithiu  woysrespectwietitleconferredbycouquest 
certain  limits,  and  report  themselves  at  when  it  is  already  established ;  andene- 
stated  seasons  (o  some  proper  officers.  If  mies  respect  it  only  so  far  as  it  suits  their 
they  break  llieir  pai^ole,  ^ey  are  iiniver-  own  convenience  and  policy,  whea  in  the 
sally  esteemed  inlamous,  and,  if  again  hands  of  enemies.  But,  when  acquired 
taken  in  war,  may  be  treated  with  great  hy  a  neutral,  they  also  respect  the  title ; 
severity  for  their  conducL^ — Where  per-  for  that  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  is 
eons  are  not  found  in,  arms,  but  are  in-  lawfully  acquired  by  an  enemy,  may  he 
eluded  as  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  prov-  lawfliily  transferred  to  a  neutral,  and  thus 
ince  which  has  surrendered,  they  are  the  latter  may  acquire  a  valid  title.  There 
treated  generally  as  subjects.  The  origi-  is  a  distinction,  in  this  respect,  between 
nal  allegiance  to  their  own  government  movable  and  immovable  property.  No 
is  suspended,  and  they  come  under  the  conquestof  the  latter  is  esteemed  ateolute, 
implied  obligation  to  the  conqueror,  to  so  as  to  divest  the  original  proprietor, 
violate  none  of  his  rights,  to  submit  to  his  unless  confirmed  by  a  treaty  oi^  peace,  or 
orders,  and  to  demean  themselves,  for  the  an  entire  submission  and  extinction  of  the 
time,  as  faithfiil  subjects.  Under  such  cir-  state  to  which  it  belongs,  or  by  an  acqui- 
cumstances,  the  conqueror  generally  leaves  escence  so  long,  that  it  amounts  to  an 
tliem  in  possession  of  their  property,  and  abandonment  ot  all  prior  right  and  tide. 
exercises  his  power  with  moderation,  But  movable  property,  which  is  capable 
UKually  quartering  his  troops  upon  them,  of  being  conveyed  from  one  counU?  to 
levying  taxes,  andpimishing  them  only  for  anotlier,  becomes  tlie  absolute  right  of  the 
rebellious  or  trflitorous  conduct. — Where  conquerors  from  the  moment  of  conquest 
the  conquest  isof  a  whole  state  (as,indeed,  and  complete  popsesaon.  Movable  prop- 
iH  true  also  of  a  tovra  or  small  territory),  erty,  captured  in  the  heat  of  battie,  or  as 
ihe  conqueror  has  authority  either  to  rule  an  immediate  resullofvictory,  by  anarmj 
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on  land,  is  often  called  bootff  or  phmdcr.  ing  to  an  admission  of  right.  The  con- 
Ii  belongs  to  the  conquering  sovereign,  queror  usually  appropriates  the  public 
and  portions  of  it  are  usually  distributed  doaicuns  to  himself,  and  generally  leaves 
among  the  officera  aod  soldiers.  It  seldom  private  property  in  possession  of  tlie  ori^- 
happens  now,  that  any  place  which  is  nnl  proprietors.— Whenever  there  is  a  re- 
captured is  given  up  to  indiscriminate  conquest  or  reoccupatioa  by  the  original 
plunder.  Private  property  is,  for  the  proprietors,  their  original  right  returns  by 
most  part,  rpspeciid ;  but  public  properw  the  jus  posUimimi ;  and  no  intervening 
is  appropriated  by  tbe  sovereign  to  such  tit]e,unlessconfirmedhylreaiy,or  by  some 
purposes  as  he  pleases.  Ail  property  cap-  oilier  mode,  as  above  stated,  is  recognised, 
lured  in  war  niiy  be  Justly  denominated  although  it  may  have  passed  into  the 
pi-ke.  But,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  that  hands  of  a  neuiraL  Where  a  conquest  is 
IS  called  prize  properU/,  which  is  acquired  temporary,  it  ^ves  validity  to  titles  to  im- 
by  capnire  and  surreiider  upon  land  or  movable  properly  only  wlule  it  lasts.  It 
upon  the  ocean,  and  is  disposed  of  by  merely  suspends  the  rights  of  the  former 
some  forma]  proceedings,  under  the  sove-  proprietors  at  the  conqueror's  choice ;  but 
reign  authority.  Thus,  in  England  and  these  rights  revive  as  soon  as  tlie  conquest 
America,  all  properly  captured  on  tbe  is  abaudoiied.  The  same  thing  is  true  as 
ocean,  by  public  or  private  amied  ships,  is  to  the  laws  of  the  conquered  territory, 
required  to  be  brought  into  port,  and  con-  whether  it  be  a  town,  province  or  slate, 
demneil  as  prize  by  the  lawful  prize  tribu-  The  conqueror  may,  if  he  chooses,  stis- 
nals,  before  the  captors  acijuire  any  rights  pend  all  the  common  laws  which  regulate 
under  tbe  capture;  and,  in  cases  of  joint  persons  or  property,  during  bis  occupation, 
captures,  by  land  and  naval  forces,  a  simi-  and  impose  new  ones;  but  the  old  laws 
bir  proceeding  is  usually  had. — A  question  revive  as  soon  as  the  conquest  issurren- 
isonen  discussed,  at  what  time  movable  dered  or  abandoned.  Acts,  however,  done 
property  captured  is  so  completely  in  the  during  the  possession  by  the  conquer- 
powerof  (he  captors,  as  to  give  them  a  per-  or,  occ«rdinB  to  his  laws,  are  considered 
feci  title  to  it.  Writers  on  the  law  of  na-  as  rightful  for  many  purposes.  Thus,  if 
tions  differ  on  the  point;  aiid  the  practice  goods  are  imported  mto  a  conquered  ter- 
of  nations  also  differs.  Some  writers  hold  ritory,  with  the  consent  of  llie  conqueror 
that  it  should  be  carried  to  a  place  of  safe-  tliey  are  not  liable  to  forfeiture  afterwards, 
ty;  as,  for  instance,  ifcaptured  at  sea,  that  it  although  prohibited  by  tlie  laws  of  the 
should  he  carried  into  port  [infra  ]>r/t^lia)  coimliy  antecedent  to  tUe  conquest.  But 
before  the  title  of  tlie  original  proprietor  is  tbeprohibiloiy  laws  revive,  as  soon  es  tlie 
diverted.  Others  contend  tliat  it  is  sofR-  temloiy  is  regained,  by  tiicir  own  force, 
cient  (hat  the  properly  has  remiuned  in  jni^ria  ingore. — In  general,  the  lavra  of 
possession  of  the  captors  24  hours.  But,  a  conquered  territory  reiOEun  in  flill  force 
at  present,  in  England  and  America  at  until  they  are  altered  by  the  conqueror. 
least,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  is  con-  As  soon  as  the  conqueror  receives  the 
Mdered  indispensable  to  divest  the  right  ijarties  under  his  protection  by  capitula- 
of  the  original  proprietor  in  movable  tion  or  otlierwise,  they  become  his  sub- 
property.  Nevertiieless,  if  a  treaty  of  jecls;  and  they  are  entitied  to  have  dieir 
peace  takes  place  between  the  belhger-  persons  and  property  secure  from  viola- 
ents,  and  no  contrary  proviaon  is  made,  tion. — Tlie  question  is  otten  asked.  To 
the  actual  state  of  tilings,  in  relation  to  whom  do  things  taken  in  war  belong  ?  to 
captures,  is  deemed  rightful ;  and  neither  the  captors,  or  to  tiieir  sovereign  ?  The 
can  rectum  any  thing  of  the  other  on  ac-  true  answer  is.  To  the  sovereign.  What- 
coiuit  of  such  captures,  whether  there  has  ever  is  acquired  in  war  is  acquired  by  the 
been  a  condemnation  or  not. — This  qiies-  state ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  prop- 
tion,  with  regard  to  the  title  to  movable  erty  so  acquired  shall  be  disposed  of  or 
property,  chiefly  arises  in  cases  of  recafi-  distributed  depends  upon  tlie  orders  of  the 
tiire,  or  other  cases  where  the  jva  poalli-  state.  In  cases  of  prizes  upon  the  ocean, 
Dtum,  or  right  upon  repossession  or  return  it  is  usual  for  the  state  to  di^bute  tba 
of  the  propcrQ*  to  the  country  of  the  orig-  property  captured,  after  condemnation,  aa 
inal  proprietor,  occurs. — 3.  Conquest  of  a  bounty  among  tlie  captors, 
immovable  properly.  It  has  been  already  CoBRAni.\  of  Suabia;  the  last  of  the 
observed  tiiat,  of  such  property,  the  title  imperial  house  of  the  Holienstaufen(q.  v.); 
by  conquest  is  not  deemed  perfect  or  com-  son  of  Coniad  IV,  and  grandson  of  the 
plete,  unless  recognised  by  a  treaty  of  emperor  Frederic  II,  from  whom  he  in- 
peace,  or  cession,  by  an  extinction  of  the  hented  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1254.  Pope 
elate,  or  by  a  long  acquiescence,  amouul-    Clement  IV  would  not  acknowledge  hini, 
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t«caii8e  lie  was  the  son  of  a  prince  who  Ocular    Buhjecta,   highly   serviceable    fiir 

died  in  excommunication,  and  tliercfore  others,   and    educated    many   celehrated 

conferred    Sicily  on  Charles  of  Anjou,  scholars.      Such  were  his  acquirements, 

brother  to  Louis  IX  (St.  Louis),  king  of  and  bis  confidence  in  his  ability  to  apply 

France.    ^  the  adminisiTBlion  of  Charles  tliRin,  that  he  is  said,  on  offering  his  hand 

occasioned  great  dissatisfaction,  the  people  to  a  lady,  to  have  asked  her  whether  she 

called  in  Conradirto,  as  he  was  termed  hy  woidd  like  to  have  him  a  tlteolngian,  ju- 

the  Italians.     He  came,  accompanied  hv  risl,  diplomatigt  or  physician.     His  coni- 

hisfiiend,  Frederic  prince  of  Baden,  witu  plete   works,   with  Tiis  biographv,   were 

about  10,000  men,  in  1367.    At  firat,  for-  published  in  1730,  in  Brunswick,  6  vols, 

tune  seemed  to  favor  him ;  in  1268,  he  en-  to\^  by   G<lbel,     They  contain  political, 

tered  Rome  at  tlie  head  of  his  urmy ;  but,  historical,   medical,   philosophical,  jurid- 

at  Tagliacozzo,  he  was  defeated,  and,  on  ical,   &c   treatises,    besides   letters    and 

his  flight,   betrayed  by  Franmpani,  and  poems. 

taken  prisoner  with  his  friend.  Charles  Consalvi,  Ercole,  cardinal  and  prime 
of  Anjou,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  minister  of  pope  Pius  VII,  was  bom,  in 
ordered  Ihem  to  be  beheaded,  Oct.  25,  1757,at  Toscanellaistudied  theology,pol- 
1368,  in  the  market-place  of  Naples.  Con-  icics,  mu^c  and  literature.  His  views  on 
radin  was  but  16  years  old.  He  died  with  the  French  revolution,  publicly  expressed, 
admirable  fmnnesa,  after  having  declared  gained  him  the  favor  ofthe  aunts  of  Louis 
his  relation,  Peter  of  AiTagon,  the  heir  of  XVI,  and,  through  the  influence  of  these 
his  realm,  Peter  gained  possession  of  ladies,  he  became  auditor  of  the  rota  at 
Sicily  in  1383,  when  the  Sicilian  vespers  Rome.  In  this  capacity,  he  was  charged 
put  an  end  to  the  French  power  in  tliut  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  friends  of  the 
cotmtiy.  It  is  supposed  that  a  Germim  French,  which  lie  did  with  great  strict- 
poem,  a  AEnmHed,  or  love  song,  the  sec-  nees,  and,  on  this  account,  was  banished 
ond  in  tlie  Manessian  collection,  and  beai--  when  the  French  entei«d  Rome,  in  1798. 
ing  tlie  name  of  king  Conrad,  was  com-  He  afterwards  became  secretary  of  eardi- 
posed  by  him.  He  had  inherited  a  love  cal  Chiaramonii,  and,  when  bis  patron 
for  the  German  language  and  poetry  from  was  elected  pope  (Pius  VII),  became  one 
his  grandfather  Frederic  II.  (See  Fred-  of  the  first  cardinals,  and  afterwards  secre- 
eric  von  Baumer's  Gtachiehle  der  Hohen-  taiyof state.  Consalviwastljeperaonwho 
sti«/muiuii/(rerZei(,6vols.,LeipEic,1835.)  concluded  the  famous  ctincordate  with 
CoKHiNQ,  Hermann,  one  of  the  greatest  Napoleon.  In  1806,  cardinal  Casoni  de 
scholars  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Norden,  Sarzanatookhisjilace,  and  Consalvi  Uved, 
in  East  Friesland,  in  1606;  survived  an  hke  his  master,  m  a  kind  of  retirement, 
attack  of  the  plague,  tuid  afterwards  stud-  In  1814,  he  became  papal  minister  at  the 
ied  at  Helmstadt  Mid  Leyden,  devoting  congress  of  Vienna,  where  he  efiectedthe 
himself  chiefly  to  theology  and  medicine ;  restoration  of  tlie  marks  and  legations  to 
was  appointed,  in  1633,  professor  of  phi-  the  pope.  In  1815,  he  conducted  the  ne- 
lodopliy  at  Helnistildt,  in  1636  professor  gotiations  vtith  France ;  at  the  same  time, 
of  medicine,  and  remained  in  tliis  Hty  he  drew  up  the  celebrated  edict  tnotujD'o- 
until  his  death  in  1(81.     He  was  distin-  prio.    Until  the  death  of  Pius  VII,  he  re- 

Cished  in  almost  every  department  of  mained  at  the  head  of  all  the  (Mjliticaland 

owledge,  and  was  invited,  in  1649,  by  ecclesiaslical  atlah'S  of  the  Roman  govem- 

the  princess  of  East  Friesland,  to  be  her  ment,  and  possessed  the  fullest  cuididence 

physician.     In  1650,  he  received  a  similar  of  the   pope.    He  gave  a  laigi,  sum  to 

mvitation  from  Christina  queen  of  Swe-  erect  a  monument  to  his  master,  and  died 

den,  and,  in  1664,  a  pension  from  Louis  in  Rome,  Jan.  94,  1824. 
XIV.     Al  a  later  period,  the  title  of  a        CoNacRiprioB  ;    the  enlisting  (enr^e- 

counsellor  was  confeiied  on  him  by  the  ment,  hi  French)  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 

kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  and  the  counCy  capable  of  bearing  arms,  by  a 

elector  of  the  Palatiuate.     He  was  then  eompuisoiy  levy,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

made  professorof  law.    The  German  em-  government.    It  is  distinguished  fivm  re- 

peror  likewise  distinguislied  him.    From  crutftj^,  or  voluntary   enlistment.     The 

far  and  near  his  advice  was  sought  in  po-  name  is  derived  fkim  the  miUtary  conaii- 

litical  and  legal  cases.     He  did  a  great  tution  of  ancient  Rome.     Every  Roman 

deal  for  the  history  of  the  German  empire,  citizen  was  obliged  to  serve  as  a  soldier 

andfor  the  improvement  of  German  pub-  from  his  17tli  to  his  45th  year;  hence  no 

lie  law,  in  which  he  opened  a  new  path.  rtcmittTig,  in   the  modem   sense   of  the 

He  wrote,  it  is  true,  no  new  system  or  word,  took  place,  hut  only  levying  {ddec- 

iiompendium,  but  many  treatises  on  par-  (tw).    According  to  law,  four  legions  of 
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infaBtry  (6666  men  composing  one  lepon),  their  equipment,  serve  but  one  year  in  the 
Wo  for  each  consul,  were  annually  levied,  standing  arm^ ;  but  only  such  peisona  as, 
The  consuls  who,  in  the  time  of  the  re-  on  examinanon,  appear  to  ha\e  a  cenain 
public,  were  always  commanders  of  the  degreeof  education,  are  admilteU.  Theo- 
army,  announced  every  year,  after  the  logical  students  ore  not  exempted.  IiiAus- 
leponary  tribunes  were  elected,  by  a  her-  tria,  a  person  once  enlisted  must  serve  as 
aid  or  a  written  orders  tliat  a  levy  was  to  be  long  as  the  eovemment  pleases.  Den- 
made  (iniKes  cogere,  colMgere,  tcribere,  niai^  is  the  «ily  continental  state  in  which 
coTWmiere),  This  was  the  proper  con-  tlie  old  principle,  commoa  Jn  Europe  be- 
Bcription.  Ail  citizens  capable  of  bearing  fore  the  French  revolution,  is  kept  up, 
arms  were  obliged,  under  penal^  of  losing  that  all  pereons  bom  in  cities,  the  sons  of 
their  fortune  and  liberty,  to  assemble  in  officers  and  nobleinen,  are  exempted  from 
the  Campus  Martius,  or  near  the  capiiol,  service.  In  England  and  the  U.  States, 
where  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  curule  no  citizen  is  obliged  to  serve  in  the  stand- 
cbwrs,  made  the  levy  by  the  assistance  of  ing  amiy.  The  character,  therefore,  of 
the  legionary  ^ibunes.  The  consuls  or-  the  armies  of  these  two  countries  is  very 
dered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out  different  from  that  of  those  on  the  conti- 
of  each  nibe,  and  every  one  was  obhged  nent  of  Europe,  the  latter  being  of  a  deci- 
to  answer  to  his  name,  after  which  as  dedly  stiperior  quality.  The  advantage 
many  were  chosen  as  were  wanted.  This  of  obtaining  superior  soldlera,  however, 
la^ed  until  the  time  of  the  emperors,  would  never  reconcile  the  peo])le  of  these 
when  large  armies  w^e  constantiy  re-  twocountries  to  the  system  of  compelling 
quired :  these  were  generally  recruited  in  citizens  to  serve  in  the  standing  army, 
the  provinces.    France,  in  the  beginning    (See  MilHia.) 

of  the  revolution,  declared  it  the  duty  and  C o.-ssec ratio s ;  the  action  bj;  which 
honor  of  eveiy  citizen  to  serve  in  the  ar-  a  thing,  animal  or  person  is  destined  for 
my  of  his  country.  Every  French  citizen  the  service  of  God  or  of  the  deities  of  pa- 
waa  bom  a  soldier,  and  obliged  to  serve  ganisin.  It  is  opposed  to  profaaaHon  and 
in  die  army  from  16  to  40  years  of  age.  sacrilege.  Witii  the  Romans,  conatcraiin 
From  40  to  60  years,  he  belonged  to  tiie  at  first  signified  only  dedication ;  but  under 
national  guard.  Every  year,  the  young  the  emperors,  it  denied  deijteatioa  {iisSi- 
men  of  me  military  age  were  assembled,  "mi).  (See  ApoUiMm.)  The  Greek  and 
and  distributed  in  the  different  mihtary  Roman  Catholic  chmx;hes  practise  the 
divisions.  It  was  decided  by  lot  who,  consecration  of  things  and  persons,  and 
lunong  the  able-bodied  men  of  suitable  ground  the  usage  on  numerous  pcssages 
age,  should  take  arms.  In  several  slates  in  the  Old  Testament  and  several  in  flie 
belon^ng  to  the  confederation  of  the  New.  That  God  commanded  consecra- 
Rhine,  this  roeasur*  was  unitated.  But  tion  in  the  Old  Testament  is  undeniable. 
the  constant  wars  under  die  imperial  gov-  (Forthe  consecration  of  priests,see  Priest) 
emuient,  and  the  anticipation,  m  some  In  a  narrower  sense,  Uie  word  consecm- 
ca-ses,  of  die  year  of  conscription,  made  tion  is  particulaily  used  for  the  act  of  the 
this  usage,  though  just  and  patriotic  in  its  priest  who  celebrates  the  tuass,  by  which 
principle,  so  impopular  in  France,  that  it  he  is  considered  as  changing  the  bread 
was  deemeil  necessary  to  abolish  it  m  the  and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
charter  [Charle  conslihdionndle,  art  12).  Christ  There  vras  formeriy  a  warm  con- 
In  the  kingdom  of  Westphaha,  and  some  teat  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Cath- 
other  states  of  the  confederation  of  the  otic  churches  on  tills  subject ;  the  former 
BJime,  a  great  part  of  the  soldiers  raised  maintaining  that,  in  the  consecration  of 
by  conscription  served  so  reluctantly,  that  the  elements,  it  was  necessaiy  not  only  to 
tlie  governments  made  imrenta,  and  even  use  the  words  of  Christ,  but  to  invoke  iho 
neighbors,  answerable  for  their  conduct  Holy  Spirit ;  while  die  latter  denied  that 
In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  however,  con-  any  such  invocation  was  required.  At 
Bcription  exists,  at  present,  throughout  the  present,  the  Greeks  chemselves  are  dl- 
continent  of  Europe,  In  Prussia,  every  vided  on  this  pomt.  The  Proteaanls  do 
person,  except  die  mediatised  pruices,  and  not  consider  consecration  so  important  as 
the  sons  of  c  widow  who  support  her,  die  two  Catholic  sects  do.  (See  die  ar- 
&c  (the  latter  eseeptions  also  t\jsted  m  tides  Sacrament  and  TraimiManliaiimx.) 
Pnmce),  is  obliged  to  serve  three  years  m  The  consecration  of  the  pope  is  a  cere- 
the  standing  army,  from  17  years  of  age  mony  which  lakes  place  immediately  after 
tc  21 ;  after  tliis,  he  belongs  to  the  militia    Ins  election. 

(q.  v.)  until  50.  Those,  however,  who  Conservatob.io.  [fkr  the foUotning  ar 
enter  the  anny  voluntarily,  and  pay  for    tu:!'  ) 
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CoKSERVATORT  [(WMmtofon'o,  in  Ital-  tion  ecquiredahighdegreeof  importance, 
ian);  a  musit;al  school  intended  for  the  The  want  of  musicians  for  14  annies  waa 
scientific  cultivBiion  of  musical  talents,  then  felt,  and  in  November,  1793,  tlie 
They  are  sometimes  public  benevolent  convention  decreed  tai  itt^lut  national  de 
esiabbshmenls,  including  hospitals,  sup-  musi/jue.  In  1795,  it  received  its  final  or- 
ported  by  rich  private  peffions.  The  pu-  ganization,  and  tlie  name  of  eonaenialwre. 
pils  have  board,  lod^ng,  clothing  and  It  was  intended  for  both  sexes.  600  pu- 
insinictioii  gratis.  Besides  these  pupils,  pils,  from  all  the  departments,  were  to  be 
others  ere  received,  who  pay  for  their  in-  instructed  there  by  115  teachets.  The 
struction ;  as,  in  Italy,  the  instruction  in  expenses  were  fixed  at  240,000  francs 
conservatoriesisprefeiredtoprivaieteaeh-  annually,  but,  in  1802,  were  limited  to 
ing.  InNaples,therewerefi>rmerlythree  100,000  fiancs,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
conservatories  for  boys ;  in  Vemce,  four  number  of  pupite  and  teachers  was  re- 
fer girls.  The  moat  famous  among  the  ducod.  The  instruction  was  divided  be- 
former  was  that  of  Santa  Maria  Loretto,  twoen  mu»c  and  theatrical  declamation, 
established  in  1537.  Leo,  Durante,  Scar-  The  most  distinguished  musicians  have 
latti  and  Porpora  were  teachers  at  this  been  instructed  in  this  institution  ;  of 
school ;  and,  among  the  great  muacians  whom  we  need  only  mention  Gossec, 
educated  there,  it  counted  the  distin-  Mihul,  Garat,  Choron,  Chembini,  Gr^try, 
guished  names  of  Traetta,  Picclni,  Sac-  Boieldieu,  Kreuizer,  &c.  Since  its  fiiun- 
chini,  G^lielmi,  Anfossi,  Paesiello,  and  dation,a000musicions8nd  singersof  both 
others.  There  were  generally  more  than  sexes  have  been  educated  there.  At  the 
300  pupils  fi'om  8  to  10  years  of  age  in  same  time,  the  coiwmintoire  is  the  central 
the  conservatory  of  Loretto ;  in  the  others,  point  of  all  amateurs  of  music  The  pub- 
about  half  this  number.  Pupils  were  re-  he  performances  of  the  pupils  ai«  tli« 
ceived  fi'om  8  to  30  years  of  age.  The  most  splendid  concerts  in  Paris.  The  ex- 
period  during  which  they  obliged  ihem-  ecution  of  ^mphonies,  in  particular,  is 
selves  to  stay  in  the  establishment  was  unparalleled.  For  almost  all  branches  of 
generaUy  8  years.  If,  however,  it  was  muae,  the  ronaeroatoire  has  published  de- 
discovered  that  a  pupil  had  no  talents  for  mentary  works,  or  methods,  as  they  are 
music,  he  ivas  sent  away.  The  conser-  called,  which  are  circulated  and  adopted 
vatories  in  Venice  were  established  in  the  throughout  Europe.  The  institutions  of 
same  way.  They  were  called  osptdaU  the  same  name,  in  Vienna  and  Prague, 
deUa  pieti,  deUe  memdkanB,  ddk  incurabili,  are  less  important.  The 
and  o^edaleOo  dx  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  CoTaervatmre  royal  dts  Jbis  et  Metiers 
Saccbini  was  for  a  long  time  the  first  in-  at  Paris,  is  an  eaablishment,  which  de- 
sUiJCter  in  the  latter.  The  giris  were  servesthegreatestpraise,eontaining  a  col- 
obliged  to  conform  to  a  very  strict  monas-  lection  of  models  of  machines,  of  manufac- 
tic  kind  of  life,  and  used  to  remain  in  the  tiires,  &c.,  and  having  professons,  who  de- 
est^hshment  till  tliey  were  married.  All  hver  lectures  on  mechanics,  chemistry,  and 
instruments  used  in  the  public  concerts  the  processes  used  in  manufiicturing,  to 
were  played  here  1^  girls  and  women,  persons  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
From  these  conservatories  issued  the  great  for  pursuing  mechanical  arts  and  the 
number  of  composers  and  male  and  fe-  business  of  manufiicturing  in  a  scientific 
male  angera,  who  were  met  in  every  part  way.  The  king  selects  the  pupils.  The 
of  Europe.  In  Naples,the  conservatories  foundation  of  this  praiseworthy  establish- 
are  reduced  to  a  single  establishment,  ment  was  l«d  on  the  19tb  Vendimiaire, 
which,  in  1818,  was  removed  to  the  for-  year  III  (Oct.  10, 1794),  1:^  the  convention, 
mer  nunnery  of  Sl  Sebastiano,  and  re-  After  many  important  changes,  it  was 
ceived  the  name  real  coUegio  <&  mmica,  finally  organized  by  an  ordinance,  Nov. 
In  Milan,  the  viceroy  Eugene  established  35, 1819.  The  matitution  is  in  the  rue  St, 
a  conservatory  in  1B08,  the  direction  of  Martin. 

which  was  pven  to  Asioli.  It  has  14  Cohbebvatokt,  in  gaidening,  is  a  term 
professois  and  W  pupils.  In  France,  mu-  generally  applied,  by  gardeners,  to  plant- 
sic  was  veiy  little  cultivated  until  Italian  houses,  m  which  the  plants  are  raised  in  a 
and  German  music  was  introduced  by  bed  or  border  without  the  use  of  pots 
Piccini,  Sacchini,  Gluck  and  others.  The  They  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  pleas- 
want  of  singers  was  now  felt.  The  opera  ure  ground,  along  with  the  other  hot- 
therefore  established  a  musical  school,  houses,  but  more  frequently  attached  to 
'"A  in  1784,  it  was  elevated  into  an  ^cote  the  mansion.    The  principles  of  their  c-n- 


roT/cde  de  chant  ti  de  dMamation.   Bui  it  was    struction  are,inalj  respects,  the  sa...,.  conn 
not  until  the  revolution  that  tliis  institu-    the  green-house,  with  the  single  difference 
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of  a  pit  or  bed  of  earth  being  substituted  names  appertaining  to  the  secular  power, 
for  the  stage,  and  a  narrow  border  instead  Thus,  down  to  tbe  preseni  time,  the  high- 
of  surrounding  fiucs.  The  power  of  ad-  est  council  of  state,  in  the  papal  govem- 
mating  abundance  of  air,  both  by  the  sides  ment,  has  been  called  cimmstoiT;,  The 
and  roof,  is  highly  requisite  both  for  tbe  ordinary  consistory  of  the  pope  assembles 
green-house  and  conservatory ;  butforthe  every  week  in  the  papal  palace;  the  ex- 
latter,  it  is  desirable,  in  almost  every  case,  traordinary  consistories  are  called  togelh- 
that  die  roofj  and  even  the  glazed  aides,  er,  by  tbe  pope,  according  as  occasions 
should  be  removable  in  summer.  When  arise  for  rM[ulating  anew  the  affiiirsof  the 
the  construction  of  the  conservatory  does  church.  These  are  called  secret  anaiMo- 
not  ildmit  of  this,  the  plants  in  a  few  years  Wm.  All  political  affairs  of  iraporlancfc 
l>eco[ne  etiolated,  and  naked  below,  and  the  election  of  cardinals,  archbisliops  end 
are  no  longer  objects  of  beauty ;  but  when  bishops,  &c,,  are  transacted  in  the  conaisto- 
the  whole  superstructure,  excepting  the  ry.  Also  in  Protestant  countries,  on  the  Eu- 
norrh  side,  is  removed  during  summer,  ropean  continent,  consistories  exist,  which 
the  influence  of  the  rains,  wuids,  dews,  manage  tbe  al&iis  of  the  church  as  for  as 
and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  produces  a  the  monarch,  the  highest  bishop,  allows 
bushinesB  of  form,  closeness  of  foliage,  and  them.  In  Russia,  they  are  little  more 
a  vividness  of  color,  not  attainable  by  any  than  the  executive  ofliceis  of  the  minister, 
other  means.  Therefore  a  conservatory  through  whom  he  manages  the  concerns 
of  any  of  the  common  forms,  unless  it  be  of  schools  and  churches.  En  Vienna,  and 
one  devoted  entirely  to  palms,  ferns,  sctio-  in  Paris,  hkewise,  Protesttuit  consisloriea 
niuteiE,  or  other  similarly  growing  plants,  exist,  which  are  the  highest  Protestimt 
should  always  be  so  constructed  as  to  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  those  countries. 
admit  of  taking  off  the  sashes  of  the  roof  Consolato  del  Mjrb;.  (See  Conaatr- 
and  tbe  iront;  and  if  it  be  a  detached    cui2  Lam.) 

structure  in  the  flower-garden,  a  plan  that  Consols  ;  the  abbreviation  of  cansoA- 
would  admit  of  the  removal  of  every  thing  dided,  i.  e,,  funds ;  the  largest  of  the  English 
excepting  the  flues  and  the  plants,  would  funds,  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  dif- 
be  the  most  suitable.  ferent  annuities,  which  had  been  severally 

OoNSiLiiTM  ABEDNDi  (Latin ;  aduKe  to  formed  into  a  capital.  (See  Panda.) 
(fepart).  There  are  two  ways  in  Germany  Consohahce,  if  we  deduce  the  defini- 
of  dismissingastudentfromauniversity —  tion  of  this  word  from  its  etymology,  in 
the  coTMtftum  tdieandi,  and  the  rdngatiii.  the  eflect  of  two  or  more  soimds  heanl  at 
The  former  is  without  any  imputation  on  the  same  time ;  but  its  signification  is  gen- 
the  morals  of  the  student,  and  inflicted  for  erally  confined  to  concording  intervals, 
youdiful  imprudences ;  the  latter  is  tlie  When  the  interval  of  a  consonance  is  in- 
punishment  of  crimes.  Since  the  late  po-  variable,  it  is  called  perfect;  and  when  it 
lice  regulations  respecting  tlie  univeraities,  may  he  either  major  or  minor,  it  is  termed 
the  rdegalio  m  an  extremely  severe  pun-    vtyjerftd. 

ishment,  as  the  German  diet  at  Frankfort  CoN90nANTs(from  the  Latin  con-aonolw, 
made  a  rule  that  no  reUgrded  student  sounding  at  the  same  time) ;  those  lettera 
should  be  admilted  into  another  univer-  which  cannot  be  pronounced  by  them- 
aity,  or  be  capable  of  any  appointment  by  selves,  but  want  the  aid  of  vowels,  aa,  6,  ft. 
any  German  government  The  pardon  This  circumstance  shows  that  the  division 
of  the  ruler,  however,  can  generally  be  of  syllables  into  lett«ts  is  artificial ;  the 
obtained  by  a  change  of  conduct.  natural  division  of  languages  being  sylla- 

CoNSiSTOHT  (firom  the  Latin  eoiuisto-  bles,  which,  in  feet,  are  the  elementary 
riuia).  This  word  has  been  lianded  down  sounds  of  which  languages  are  composed 
from  the  rime  of  the  Roman  empetors,  It  deserves,  however,  the  praise  of  great 
particularly  from  the  time  of  the  emperor  ingenuity;  nay,  we  consider  it  as  one  of 
AdriMi,  who  died  A,  D.  138.  The  empe-  those  grand  and  simple  ideas,  which,  like 
rors  had  a  college  of  counsellors  (cotwMo-  the  invention  of  the  mode  of  writing 
riani)  about  them,  who  were  obliged  to  be  numbers,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  per- 
always  togellier  (conststere),  in  order  to  formed  with  the  Jb-ahk  dffiers,  as  they 
determine  the  cases  which  were  brought  are  called,  evince  the  most  philosophical 
before  the  emperor.  The  council  was  spirit  in  their  conceivers.  There  does 
called  consistonvm  sacrum,  or  eonsislorium    not,  in  most  instances,  exist,  in  reality,  so 

Siindvum.  When  the  Roman  hierarchy  clear  a  division  between  the  consonants 
od  become  firmly  established,  and  tlie  and  vowels  of  a  syllable,  as  we  express  by 
tushops  had  acquired  jurisdiction  in  many  writing,  but  both  form  one  inseparable 
cases,  they  imitated  the  institutions  and    sound.     Consonants  are  to  be  con»dered 
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the   more  permanent  part   of  languajfe.  Semi-vowels,  >,  f,  ..  p,  called,  also^ 

The  vowels  are  compai'ativeiy  little  regard-  Itquids,  and  tiie  aitjilam  o :  and 

ed  in  etymoloey.     Some  nations,  as,  for  Mutes,  which  are 

instance,  the  Hebrews,  did  not  even  write  Aspirates,  f .  Xp  ^  > 

the  greater  number  of  the  vowels.     We  Medials,  fi,y,i; 

do  not  know  of  any  huigiiage,  in  vfhich  all  Soft,  n,  i,  r. 

the  five  simple  vowels— a  (bar),  e  (where),  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  in- 
i{l)ill),o(rode),w(push)— or  thefivevowel  vestigate  the  different  relations  of  conso- 
sounds,  Buch  as  they  exist  in  the  conti-  nants,  and  to  observe  how  Uiey  run  into 
nental  languages  of  Europe — arenotfouwd;  each  other,  both  invrordsof  llie  same  Jan- 
butm  respect  to  the  consonants,  languages  guage,  and  in  words  transferred  from  one 
differ  very  much:  thus  the  German  has  language  to  another.  This  is  of  particular 
no  sound  like  the  Enghsh  th ;  the  English  use  in  learning  languages  deiived  from 
no  German  ch ;  both  no  Polish  guttural  I,  Latin ;  for  instance,  the  Latin  /  was  pro- 
fee.  Some  nations  have  an  antipathy  lo-  uounced,  by  the  Spaniards,  so  soft,  dial  it 
wards  certain  classes  of  consonants,  and  became  ao  ft,  and  at  last  vanished,  in  pro- 
use  them,  either  not  at  all,  or  seldom,  as  nunciation,  entirely,  so  thai  facere  became 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  several  In-  haeer.  The  circumstance  that  consonants 
diaa  tribes.  The  various  interesting  rela-  cannot  be  pronounced  by  themselves,  and 
tions  of  consonants  to  vowels,  and  of  the  tliat  there  is  an  ahnost  infinite  variety  of 
sounds  and  letters  in  the  different  idioms,  shades  between  the  different  consonants, 
have  not  yet  received  any  satisfactory  and  even  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  same 
inYestlgation,  wliich  is  so  much  the  consonant,  is  the  reason  ihat  there  is  much 
more  dearable,  as  general  philology  has  more  difference  between  different  Ian- 
attracted,  in  this  age,  ihe  attention  of  gtiages  in  regard  lo  tlie  pronunciation  of 
several  distinguished:  Uterati,  both  in  Eu-  consonants  than  that  of  vowels,  and  tiiat 
rope  and  this  hemisphere.  Mr,  P.  Du-  hardly  an  alphabet  exists  which  provides 
ponceau  has  led  the  way,  in  those  investi-  for  every  organic  sound  or  consonant  by 

fations,  by  his  English  Phonology,  or  an  a  proper  letter ;  ahnose  ail  contrive,  in  a 

Issay  towards  an  Analysis  and  Descrip-  conventional  way,   to   designate    certain 

tion  of  the  component  Sounds  of  the  Eng-  consonants  peculiar  to  tliem.     It  ought, 

lish  Language,  published  m  the  Transac-  however,  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  one  rea- 

tious  of  the  Amer.  PhilosophicaJ  Society,  son  of  this  cireumstance  is,  that  most  na- 

in  Philadelphia,  vol.  i.  new  ser.  1818— a  tions  did  not  invent  the  alphabet  which 

treatise  which  ranks  vrith  the  other  pro-  tlie^   use,  hut  received  that   of  a  more 

ductions  of  the  same  acute,  comprehen-  cultivated  nation,  adapted  to  a  more  iin- 

sive  and  learned  nrund.   We  have  no  doubt  proved  language,     "nie  Greek  alphabet  is 

that  the  more  the  science  of  languages  is  one  of  the  purest ;  we  mean  one  whieh 

developed,  tiie  more  obvious  will  be  the  needs  the  fewest  artificial  contrivances,  in 

necessity  of  the   study  of  phmdogy,  by  order    to    designate   its  various    sounds, 

which  Mr.  Duponeeau  denotes,  in  general,  though  it  has  to  denote  many.     The  ai- 

the  knowledge  of  the  sounds  produced  by  phabet  now  used  for  (ho  Sandwich  island 

the  human  voice.    The  various  relations  language  may,  indeed,  be  called  purer ; 

of  consonants  and  vowels  vrill  then  be  in-  but  it  has  to  designate  only  a  few  ele- 

vestigated.    In  the  Essay  on  Phonology,  mentaiy  sounds,  compared  with  the  al- 

the  learned  mquirer  says,  "  I  have  not  phabets  of  other  languages.     We  must 

been  able  to  discover,  m  tlie  English  Ian-  direct  our  reader's  attention  to  Mr,  John 

guage,  more  than  29  pure  elementary  Pickering's  Essay  on  a  Uniform  Orthog 

sounds,  of  which  7  are  vocal,  21  organic  laphy  for  the  Inihan  Languages  of  NorUi 

or  consonant,  and  2  are   aspirations  or  America,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Amer- 

Spints."    In  a  spelling-book  of  the  Sand-  ican   Academy,  and  pubUahed  bv  itselt; 

■wich  island  laugunge,  printed  at  tiie  Sand-  Cambridge,    Mass.,    1830,    according    : 


vrich  islands,  there  are  but  12  consonants  which  the  missionaries  have  already  print- 
enumerated ;  c,f,  g,  q,  s,  i,  z,  y,  not  occur-  ed  several  works  in  those  languages.  (Sec 
nng  in  the  language.     In  different  Ian-     OHIiognmky.)    The  melodious  sound  or 


giiages,  the  consonants  are  classified  in    music  of  a  language   i.^^,^,.^,  ^  j,™., 

different  ways :  tiius,  m  Greek,  1,  accord-    upon  the  proportion  of  tiie  vowels  to  the 

Big  to  the  or^ns,  into  consonants,  a  language  becoming  loo  haid 

Labials,  (5,  ",  *,  p  i  if  there  are  loo  many  consonanlB.    We  ilo 

Linguale,  I,  r,  e,  i,  X,p,„i  not  say  tiiat  the  euphony  of  a  language 

Palatics,  yi'rX.  depends  entirely  on  this  proportion,  and 

or.  Z  according  to  their  qualities,  into  that  it  becomes  the  more  melodious  ac. 
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cording  8S  the  proportion  of  vowels  is  will  soon  be  seen.    It  ought,  however,  not 

greater.    In  this,  aa  in  every  tiling  else,  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  Greek  language  is 

much  of  the  effect  depends  on  the  djstri-  ftillofdiphlhongs,  which,  in  counting,  were 

bution  of  (he  elements.    The  proper  dis-  reckoned  always  as  two  letteis,  because, 

position  of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  the  with  regard  to  many,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 

happy  mingling  of  the  iong  smd  short,  of  the  whether  they  were  pronounced  altogether 

accented  and  unaccented  vowels,  produces  as  one  sound,  or,  in  some  measure,  as  two, 

the  sweet  harmony  of  a  tongue.    Many  as  the  Italians  pronounce  paara.    in  the 

savage  idioms^  which  sound  little  better  Attic  dialect,  the  proportion  of  consonants 

than  the  inarticulate  cries  of  animals,  are  to  vowels  was  as  1 ;  1.006.   Tiie  difliirence. 

fiiD  of  vowels ;  indeed,  the  cry  of  animals  then,  between  the  Ionic  and  Attic  dialect^ 

Itself  is  mostly  composed  of  vocal  sounds,  would  be, 

The  euphony  of  a  phrase  is  not  unfre-  j^„.     -  3  . 4  _  i ;  1.333  ,  . . 

auently  produced  by  a  consonant,  as  m  .    .'^                  —  1  ■  I  (106 

the  way  in  which  a  hiatus  is  avoided  in  ^"'^■'                  ~  t-l'-V!r 

Greek.    So,  too,  the  French,  for  the  sake  0.327 

of  euphony,  sound  the  » in  such  connex-  there  would,  fherefore,  be  0.327   more 

ions  as  les  ara;  while  they  omit  sound-  vowels  in  the  Ionic  dialect—a  very  gl«at 

ing  that  letter  in  cases  where   it  imme-  difference.      In  Latin,  the   proportion  of 

diately  precedes  a  consonant,  as  in  iea  consonants  to  vowels  was  a  liDle  less  than 

chevmix.    There  are  several  other  things  6:6;  and  in  Italian,  as  II  :  10 ; 

required  to  give  harmony  to  the  sound  of  Latin         IJ3  ■  1 

a  language:  for  instance,  the  clear  pronun-  t,^i;„^  ~  ii!i 
ciation  oT  the  vowels,  if  they  are  in  abun-  ^"^'^'  —  lid 
dance.  It  occurred  to  the  writer,  while  0.1 
preparing  this  article,  that  it  would  lead  to  which  would  show,  if  euphony  depended 
interesting  results,  if  the  proportion  of  the  altogether  upon  this  proportion,  that  the 
vowels  and  consonants,  in  the  di^rent  Italian  language  had  added  one  tenth  to  the 
languages,  could  be  ascertained ;  but  the  euphony  of  the  Latin.  The  harmony  of 
conclusions,  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  the  Tuscan  dialect  was  forcibly  recalled  to 
such  investigation  as  he  has  bestowed  on  the  mind  of  thewriter,  while  counting  the 
tlie  subject,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  letters,  by  the  ^at  similarity  in  the  num- 
iudications  of  what  might  be  learned  fiom  her  of  letters  m  each  veree ;  a  veiy  uni- 
more  thorough  inquiries,  than  as  fiicts  form  distribution  of  vowels  and  eonso- 
from  which  general  deductions  can  be  nants,  therefore,  exists  in  the  beautiful  and 
safely  drawn.  In  making  the  comparison,  musical  tongue  of  Ariosto  and  Dante. 
passages  have  been  taken  from  the  popu-  In  Spanish  [not  counting  tiie^  and  count- 
lar  poets  of  different  countries.  The  dif-  ing  qu  before  e  and  i  as  one  letter,  di  be- 
fereiit  passages  were  in  the  same  measure,  fore  e  and  i  in  Itahan  having  also  been 
or  in  measures  very  similar,  so  that  the  counted  as  one),  the  proportion  of  conso- 
numberof  syllables  in  each  would  be  very  nants  to  vowels  was  found  to  be  alittle 
nearly  the  same.  For  English,  Italian,  less  than  154  :  I,  or  a  litrie  more  than  6 
German,  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  three  consonants  to  5  vowels.  It  must  be  ob- 
etanzas  have  been  taken  from  eacli  of  the  served  here,  that  the  Italian  language  has 
following  poems  respectively— the  begin-  very  many  double  consonant,  as  opponer, 
ning  of  CftJ/rfe  fliiroW, /eriMoiein  Befii^rerf,  voUi,  fcefietio,  &c,  which,  in  r^pect  to 
the  Dedication  of  Gothe,  prefixed  to  his  euphony,  ought  to  he  counted  only  as 
Faasl,  tiie  Lidsiada  of  Camoens,  and  the  one,  because  they  are  hardly  heard  as  two, 
Arancmia;  for  French,a4  lines  of  the  be-  and  only  give  a  peculiar  sound  to  the 
ginning  of  the  TMbtMde  of  Racine ;  for  preceding  vowel.  But  this  would  increase 
Greek  (Ionic),  24  hexameters  of  the  be-  the  proportion  of  vowels  in  the  language 
ginning  of  the  Odi/sseg,  and  for  the  Attic  very  much,  particularly  in  comparison 
dialect, the besinmngofthe.4naiam;  and  with  Spanish,  which  has  thrown  out  al- 
for  Latin,  the  24  first  hexameters  of  Ovid,  most  all  the  double  consonants  except  tl. 
To  give  any  thing  like  accuracy  to  such  In  Portuguese,  the  consonants  were  to 
inveadgations,  it  is  obvious  that  the  results  the  vowels  as  1,02  : 1,  This  shows  a 
ought  to  be  taken  both  Irom  prose  and  greater  quantity  of  vowels  in  the  Por- 
jioctry,  also  fiom  many  different  writers,  tuguese  than  in  Spanish ;  but  the  vezy 
and  ffie  language  of  conversation.  In  the  fi^quent  repetition  of  nasal  sounds  ui  the 
beginning  of  the  Odyssey,  the  proportion  former  deprives  it  of  much  of  its  musical 
of  consonants  to  vowels  was  found  to  be  character.  Thus  far  the  amount  of  vow- 
as  3   4 — a  very  mclMlious  proportion,  as  els  and  consonants  was  pretty  eatuly  as- 
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certained,  because  the  three  languages  of 
Latin  deaceni,  whose  proportions  have 
been  given,  have  so  far  Bimpliiied  their 
Orthography,  that  tittle  more  is  written 
than  U)e  pronunciation  requires :  hut  how 
different  is  the  case  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish! WhM  a  difference,  for  instance, 
between  the  Bounds  and  number  of  letters 
in  the  third  verse  of  the  Thibaidt, 


Mea  yna  dqaiis  sit 

and  in  the  first  vi 

Oh  Ibou,  In  HellB) 


e  of  Childe  Harold, 

In  the  specimens  of  these  two  lan- 
guages, therefore,  the  writer  first  counted 
all  the  written  consonants  and  vowels, 
and  secondly  the  consonantal  and  vocal 
soundB,  reckoning  all  the  simple  sounds, 
as  th,  sA,  in  English,  or  eu,  ou,  m  French, 
as  one,  and  leaving  out  the  letters  noE 
pronounced  at  all,  as  gh  in  thm^k,  or  enl 
in  iUneid.  The  proportion  ascertained  by 
the  first  enumeration  may  be  termed  the 
ortkograjM:  proporiion;  that  ascertained 
by  the  8econ4  ihe  phoinc  pmportvm.  The 
5  way  of  counting  was  employed  on 
nan,  nor  because,  in  this  idiom,  so 
many  letters  are  written,  without  being 
pronounced  at  ell,  as  in  the  two  preceding 
languages,  but  because,  in  German,  many 
simple  sounds,  as  eu,  du,  wA,  c^  &c.  are 
written  with  two  characters.  Every  body 
sees,  that  such  a  distinction  between  the 
orthograpliic  and  phonic  proportion  was 
necessary,  with  a  view  to  a  comparison 
between  tfieae  languages  and  those  before 
mentioned.  A  Greek  would  have  written 
tbovigk  in  this  way,  Su.  In  French,  the 
orthographic  proportion  of  tlie  consonants 
to  the  vowels  was  found  to  be  157  : 1, 
and  the  phonic  proportion,  1.34  : 1 ;  so 
that,  in  French,  more  vowels  are  written 
and  not  scparalely  pronounced,  or  not  at 
all,  than  consonants.  Inllnglish,  the  or- 
thograpliic proportion  of  lh«  consonants 
to  [lie  vowels  was  1.52  : 1,  and  the  phonic 
proportion,  1.51  :  1.  In  German,  the 
orthographic  proportion  of  consonants  to 
vowels  vi-as  1.64  : 1,  and  the  phonic  pro- 
portion, 1.67 : 1.  In  Swedish,  the  propor- 
tion was  1.&4  :  1 ;  in  Dutch,  the  propor- 
tion was  1.5  : 1,  or  3 : 2.  Of  the  two 
latter  langiiages,  the  orthographic  pro)>or- 
lion  only  is  given,  as  the  writer  is  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  tliem  to  de- 
cide, in  re«ard  to  some  leuers,  whether 
they  should  be  taken  phonieally  as  one  or 
two.  The  language  of  the  Sandwich 
islat.ds  exhibited  the  uncommon  jiropor. 


great  proportion  of  vowels  Vo  consonant^ 
in  this  idiom,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
line,  in  which  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  every  letter  is  to  be  pronounced : 


This  line  is  taken  from  the  iniseionary 
spelling-hook  above  mentioned.  In  the 
Seneca  Indian  language,  into  which  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  translated  by 
T.  S.  Harris,  and  piiblished  in  NewYorl^ 
1829,  tlie  proportion  of  the  consonants  to 
the  vowels  was  as  1.18  : 1 ;  in  Chalila  In- 
dian, or  the  language  of  the  Choctawa, 
the  proportion  was  \S  :  1.  The  phonic 
proportion  of  consonants  to  vowels  in 
Sanscrit  was  1.13 : 1 ;  in  Malay,  1.33  ;  1 ; 
in  Persian,  1.33  : 1 ;  in  Hebrew,  15:1, 
and  in  common  Arabic,  1.08  : 1.  If  we 
then  arrange  all  Aese  proportions  in  a 
tabular  form,  we  shall  have  tlie  following 


an,  phonic  prop.  1. 


.   \M: 


orthographic  1-52 
.  orlhogT^phic  J  -64 


It  is  easily  seen,  that,  in  the  languages  of 
Latin  origin,  the  proportion  of  consonants 
to  vowefi  is  much  smaller  than  in  the 
Teutonic  idioms.  To  compare  the  pro- 
portions of  consonants  to  vowels,  in  such 
different  families  of  languages ;  to  show 
the  proportions  of  the  gutturals,  labials, 
&C.,  of  the  different  idioms ;  and,  again,  the 
proportion  of  these  letters  in  the  various 
families  of  languages,  or  according  to  the 
different  pans  of  the  earth  to  which  tlicy 
*  Those  marked  with  «  are  rounied  phonirally. 

mosonaiiiB  lo  vowels  i   and  jei  ivhal  a  loiaTdi"- 
ferenre  belween  the  sounds  of  ihesp  languagea  ' 

1  The  Malay  U  always  wKsidered  as  oi«  of  ihe 
sweetest  and  most  Italian-like  baguaa;^^,  though  ihe 
proportioaorieltflis  would  make  II  rank  Ibr  belund 

5  Tlie  many  guuurals  in  Dulrh  render  tht> 
laoguap  hard  i  lliough,  accordinj;  lo  ihe  propor- 
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belong,  as  Asiatic,  European,  &c.  Ian-  peace,  and,  in  some  places,  by  the  parish- 
guBges,  and  many  other  calculations—  ioners  of  towns  and  parishes,  according  lo 
might  lead  to  very  interesting  conclusions,  ancient  and  particular  usage.  The  duties 
This  branch  of  philology  might  be  com-  of  constables  are  multifarious,  but  may 
pared  to  the  new  department  of  jfiecAio-  be  summed  upundertwoheada — repress- 
»H(rjinchemislry,whichtreftt8thepropor-  ing  felonies,  and  keeping  the  peace,  of 
liona  of  die  quandties  of  the  etemenls  which  they  are  the  conservators  by  the 
in  a  state  of  neutralization  or  solution — a  common  law ;  they  are  also  bound  to  ei- 
branch  of  science  which  every  day  be-  ecute  the  precepts  of  sheriffi,  justices  of 
comes  more  important,  and  which  has  been  the  peace  and  coroners.  In  the  V.  States, 
illustrated  by  the  labors,  past  and  present,  constables  are  town  or  city  offiiiers  of  the 
of  a  Burzehus,  Klaproth,  Dobereiner  and  peace,  with  powers  similar  lo  those  pos- 
other^.  sessed  by  the  constables  of  Great  liricajn. 
Constable  {French  ctHHwfoWe,  from  They  are  invested  also  with  powers  to 
the  I^tin  comes  slaimli,  count  of  the  sta-  execute  civil  as  well  as  criminal  process, 
ble).  This  office  existed  as  early  as  under  and  to  levy  executions, 
the  Roman  einpi:rors,  and  passed  into  the  Constance,'  Lake  or  (or  Boden  See; 
constituijon  of  the  Franks.  After  the  properly  Bodiaan  Set,  from  the  old  castle 
major  dmtaa,  or  mayor  of  the  palace,  had  of  Bodman),  lies  between  Germany  and 
become  king,  the  conies  staindi  became  the  Switzerland ;  is  10  leagues  in  its  greatest 
.  first  dignitary  of  the  crown,  the  comman-  length,  and  3  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
der  in  chief  of  the  armies,  and  the  highest  and  1^  in  its  least.  It  is  368  &thDms 
judge  in  military  at&irs.  Under  the  last  in  its  greatest  depth,  and  1089  feet 
kings  of  the  house  of  Valois,  the  conn^foMe  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  di- 
W3S  of  so  much  political  influence,  that  vided  into  the  Zell,  or  lower,  and  the 
Louis  XIII.,  after  the  death  of  the  a»tni-  Bregeniz,  or  upper  lake.  Several  rivers 
(aWedeLesdiguieres,lhoughtit  best  not  to  flow  into  it;  e.  g,  the  Rbine,  which  enters 
appoint  a  new  one;  and,  in  1637,  ho  it  at  Rheineck,  and  issues  from  it  at  Stein; 
abolished  the  office  entirely.  Napoleon  also  the  Bregeatz,  the  Argen,  the  Schiis- 
refistablished  it  as  one  of  the  high  offices  sen,  and  foiu-  sti-eams  which  bear  the 
of  the  empire,  but  it  vanished  vriih  his  name  of  .^ach.  It  contains  the  islands  of 
downiall.  In  England,  there  was  formerly  Lindau,  Reichenau,  and  Meinau.  It  has 
a  lord  high  constable  ofEngland,  an  officer  73  kinds  of  marsh  birds  and  water  fowl, 
of  thecrownofthe  highest  dignity.  The  20  kinds  of  shell  fish,  and  36  kinds  of 
office  of  constable  appears  lo  have  been  other  fisli,  among  which  is  the  salmon- 
first  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  trout  The  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
Waiter,  earl  of  Gloucester ;  or,according  lake  ore  inconsiderable,  on  account  of  the 
lOBome,  to  William  Fitzosbome,  or  Roger  fails  of  the  Rhine  at  Schafiliausen,  and 
de  Mortimer,  and  became  hereditary  in  are  confined  to  grain,  salt,  and  lakt  imiw, 
two  diffitrent  families,  as  aimexed  to  the  as  the  wine  there  made  is  called.  Thu 
earklom  of  Hereford.  After  two  centu-  lake  has  not  been  frozen  over  since  1695 
ries,  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Bucking-  In  1834,  steam-boat  navigation  was  corn- 
ham,  then  constable,  being  attainted  of  menced  on  this  lake. 
high  treason,  the  office  was  forfeited  to  Cohstance  ;  capital  of  the  Seekreis 
the  crown  (13  Henry  Vill) ;  since  which  (Circle  of  tlie  Lake),  in  the  grand-duchy 
time,  lord  high  constables  have  been  ap-  of  Baden,  on  the  Inkeof  Constance,  or  Bo- 
pointed  only  loofficiateatcoronations,and  den,  where  the  Rhine  unites  the  upper 
on  other  solemn  occasions.  There  is  also  part  of  the  lake  with  the  lower ;  lat.  47° 
the  instable  of  the  hundred,  or  high,  chief  36'  10"  N.,and  Ion.  9°  &  E.  The  ci^and 
or  head  constable,  probably  spnmg  from  its  two  suburbs,  connected  by  a  bridge 
this  office,  and  the  constable  of  the  vill^e,  over  the  Rhine,  are  partially  fortified,  and 
or  petty  constable.  The  first  statute  which  very  extensive,  considering  the  small  num- 
appears  to  notice  the  constable  is  13  Ed-  ber  of  inhabitants  (4500\  The  ancient 
ward  I,  ch.  6,  wherein  "  it  is  ordained  that  episcopal  residence  and  the  cathedral 
in  every  hundred,  or  fr»ichise,  there  shall  contain  beautiful  monuments  of  Gothic 
be  chosen  two  constables,  to  make  view  of  architecture.  Constance  is  memorable  for 
(>rmoc,''&c.;  since  which  period,  the  office  the  council  of  1414 — 18.  The  German 
laa  been  familiarly  known  in  kw,  and  emperor,  the  iK^ie,  96  princes,  140  counts, 
various  duties  have  been  imposed  upon  it  more  than  20  cardinals,  7  [>atriarch8, 20 
by  different  statutes.  Both  the  high  and  archbishops,  91  bishops,  600  other  clerical 
petty  constables  are  chosen  at  the  leet  or  dignitaries  and  doctors,  and  about  4000 
term  of  the  hundred,  or  by  justices  of  the  priests,  were  present  at  this  ecclesiastical 
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assembly,  which  wos  occasioned  by  the  Dominican  monastery;  his  statue,  which 
divisions  and  ontests  about  the  al^airB  of  serves  as  a  support  to  the  cathedntl ;  and, 
the  cliureh.  From  1305 — 77,  the  popes  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  a  brazen  plate 
had  rerided  at  Avignon ;  but,  in  1378,  on  the  spot  wiiere  the  venerable  martyr 
Gregory  XI  removed  the  papal  seat  back  listened  to  his  sentence  of  death ;  also  the 
to  Rome.  After  his  death,  the  French  place,  in  a  garden,  where  he  was  biunt. 
and  Italian  caj^nals  could  not  agree  upon  After  the  council  had  been  convinced  of 
a  successor,  and  so  each  party  chose  its  theheresyofHusSgthebisbopof  Concordia 
own  candidate.  This  led  to  a  schism  read,  in  the  cathedral,  the  sentence,  that  his 
which  lasted  40  years.  Indeed,  when  the  books  should  Gtsi  be  burnt,  and  that  be, 
emperor  Sigismund  ascended  die  throne,  as  a  public  and  scandalous  heretic,  and  an 
in  1411,  there  were  three  popes,  each  of  evil  and  obstinate  man,  should  he  dis- 
whom  bad  anathematized  me  two  others,  gracefully  deprived  of  his  priestly  dignity, 
(See  .Mtpape].  To  put  an  end  to  these  degraded  and  eTicommuaicated.  The  sen- 
disorders,  and  to  stop  the  difiiision  of  the  tence  was  immediately  executed,  and  be- 
doctiines  of  Huss,  Sipsmund  went  in  gan  with  the  degradation.  The  bishop  of 
person  to  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Eng-  Milan  and  six  other  bishops  led  Huss  to  a 
land,  and  {as  the  emperor  Maximilian  I  table  where  lay  tfje  garments  used  in  the 
used  to  say  in  jest,  performing  the  part  mass,and  the  other  raiment  of  the  priests; 
of  the  beadle  of  the  Roman  empire)  sum-  they  clothed  him  with  them,  and,  when  he 
moned  a  general  council.  The  pretended  was  in  full  dress,  with  tlie  cup  in  his  liand, 
heresies  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss  were  here  the  bishops  once  more  called  upon  him  to 
condemned,  and  the  latter,  notwithstand-  save  his  Ufe  and  honor,  and  to  abjure  his 
ing  tlie  assurcmces  of  safety  given  him  by  opinions,  Huss  refused,  and  spoke  lo  the 
the  emperor,  was  burnt,  July  6, 1415 ;  and  people  from  the  sceftbld.  A&er  be  bad 
his  iriend  and  companion,  Jerome  of  spoken,  die  bishops  cried  out  to  him,  "De- 
Prague,  met  with  the  same  fate.  May  30,  scend  from  the  scaffold,"  The  bishop 
1416.  After  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  Milan  and  another  bishop  now  took  the 
supposed  they  had  suffidently  checked  the  cup,  saymg,  "  O  Hues,  we  take  from  thee 
progress  of  heresv  by  these  executions,  the  cup  in  which  was  offered  the  blood 
they  proceeded  to  depose  the  three  popes —  of  Christ;  thou  art  not  worthy  of  him." 
John  XXII  (also  called  XXIIl),  Gregory  The  other  bishops  then  came  forward, 
XII  and  Benedict  XHI.  John,  who  was  and  each  one  took  off  some  part  of  the 
present  at  the  council,  was  forced  to  con-  priestly  apparel,  with  the  same  speech, 
sent  to  his  own  removal  He  escape!.  When  they  had  finished  with  the  clothes, 
indeed,  with  the  aid  of  Frederic,  duke  of  they  scraped  his  shaven  crown  (to  desig- 
Austria,  who  was  excommunicated  and  nato  the  removal  of  the  oil  of  consecra- 

Sut  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  for  ren-  tion).   Finally,  whentheexcommunication 

Bring  him  assistance,  and  also  lost  a  large  was  ended,  they  placed  upon  his  head  a 

■pan  of  his  territory.    But  Frederic  at  last  paper  crown,  nearly  a  yai-d  high,  with 

yielded,  delivered  John  up  to  the  council,  devils  piunted  upon  it,  and  the  inscription, 

and  allowed  him  to  be  imprisoned.    The  "John  Huss,  arch-heretic."    The  bishops 

former    pope    now   gladly   received   the  now  turned   to  the  emperor,  and   said, 

humbler  office  of  a  cardinal.     Gregory  "  The  holy  council  of  Constance  now  sui^ 

XII  experienced  a  similar  loss  of  dignity,  renders  to  the  temporal  power  and  tribu- 

Bencdict  XIII,   in    Spain,   retained,   for  nal  John  Huss,  who  lias  no  longer  office 

some  time,  the  name  of  pope,  but  was  or  digni^  in  the  church  of  God/*    The 

little  noticed.    Martin  V,  on  Uie  contrary,  emperor  arose,  and  took  Huss,  and  said  to 

was  legally  chosen  to  the  chair  of  St.  Pe-  the  palatine  Louis,  "As  we,  dear  cousin 

ter,     Si^smund  now  thought  a  complete  and  nrince,  wear  the  temporal  sword,  take 

reformation  might  be  effected  in  tJie  af^rs  thisJohn  Huss,  and  have  him  punished  as 

of  the  church ;  but,  the  new  pope  having  becomes  a  heretic,"    Louis  laid  down  his 

retired  to  Italy  against  the  emperor's  will,  princely  ornaments,  and  led  Huss  to  the 

the  assembly  was  dissolved,  and  his  ob-  provost  of  Constance,  to  whom  be  sidd, 

jecc  was  not  attained.    It  was  first   ac-  "  Upon  the  sentence  of  our  gracious  brd, 

complislied  at  the  coimcil  of  Basil,  (q,  v,)  «  mi.,  r  ii.„r     1.^1.        1              ■  ,  ■    j 

™      r                                                       ,1    '7       '  *  llie  Calholic  ciergy  have  always  mainlained 

Iravellers  are  still  shown  tile  hall  where  that  ihey  cannM  be  cmfcemed  in  llie  shedilhig  of 

the  council  assembled  (now  occupied  as  a  btood,  tieing  protaibiied  Trom  so  doing  by  the  ec- 


Huss  was   apprehended,   and  where   his    has  done  is  lo  deliver  up  culpriis 
bust  is  still  to  be  seen ;  his  dungeon,  in  tlie     by  itie  seculsr  powei. 


market-house);  thecbairsonwhichsatthe    'lesiasiical  law.so  that  »prie! 
empeiur  ond  tlie  pope ;  the  house  where    fe^^jvePio  hai-B^iak^'aiT 
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the  Ronuiu  emptror,  and  our  special  or-  to  Paris,  conducted,  before  tlie  council  of 

der,  take  this  master  Hiiss,  and  burn  him  the  five  hundred,  the  cause  of  his  c«untry- 

BS  a  heretic"    The  governor  gave  him  to  men  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  repeal 

the  executioner  and  his  attendant^  and  oftheedictofNantes,andsoondistinguish' 

Hubs  was  burnt.  ed  himself  by  several  works  upon  politics 

Constance  Falcon,  or  Phahlkon  ;  a  and  revolutionary  subjects,  while  ho  stud- 
poUtical  adventurer  of  the  I7th  century,  ied  the  German  language  and  literature, 
whose  proper  name  was  ConstrniUn.  He  With  equal  coiu-age  and  BCernness  of  pur- 
was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cephalonia.  pose,  he  opposed  anarchy  and  despotisni. 
His  mother  was  a  Greek.  At  the  age  of  As  a  member  of  the  cerd^  constitiituinnd, 
^2,  he  embarked  for  England,  whence  he  in  1797,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
went  to  tlie  East  Indies.  Having  guned  fire  of  liis  orations.  This  caused  his  elec- 
some  property  in  the  service  of  Uie  com-  lion  to  the  office  of  tribune,  ia  which  ca- 
pany,  he  undertook  a  trading  voyage  to  pacity  he  brought  every  power  into  ac- 
the  coast  of malabar.  He  was  shipwrecked,  tion,  to  miuntain  the  equality  of  citizens, 
and  lost  every  thing ;  but,  tneeting  with  the  representative  system,  the  freedom  of 
an  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Siftin  to  tlje  press,  and  the  regular  administration 
Persia,  who  had  suflered  the  same  mis-  of  justice.  He  was  the  principal  cause 
fortune,  he  procured  a  bark,  and  conveyed  of  the  election  of  Talleyrand  to  the  office 
the  Siamese  envoy  to  his  own  country,  of  ministerof  foreign  affiirs, by  the  direc- 
The  latter  recommended  Constance  to  the  tory,  in  1797.  His  speeches  and  writings 
haradon,  or  prime  minister,  who  took  him  rendered  him  odious  to  the  first  consul, 
into  his  service.  On  the  death  of  his  and  he  was,  consequently,  dismissed  fit>m 
master,  the  king  otiered  him  the  same  his  station  in  1802.  Similarity  of  senti- 
post,  which  he  accordingly  aceepCed,  He  ments  connected  him  with  madame  de 
undertook  the  project  of  introducing  Stael;  and  with  her  he  travelled  through 
Christianity  among  llie  Siamese,  and  in-  several  countries,  till  Napoleon  permitted 
duced  the  king  of  >jiam  to  send  an  em-  iiim  to  return  to  Paris  tor  a  limited  period, 
bassy  to  Louis  XIV.  The  ambassadors  lie  then  went  to  Gottiugen,and  employed 
died  on  their  route ;  hut  the  French  inon-  himself  principally  in  the  study  of  Ger- 
arch,  hearing  of  the  scheme,  sent  two  en-  man  hteratui'e,  and  in  preparing  a  worit 
voys,  with  some  Jesuits,  to  Siam,  French  on  the  histoty  of  different  modes  of  wor- 
Iroops  were  also  inDoduced  into  the  coun-  ship.  He  again  appeared  at  Paris  in  1814, 
try.  These  circumstances  aroused  the  in  the  retinue  of  the  crown-prince  of  Swe- 
jealousy  of  the  native  princes  and  nobility,  den,  and  publicly  showed  himself  zealous 
the  result  of  which  was  a  conspiracy,  for  the  cause  of  ilie  Bourbons,  particular^ 
which  terminated  in  the  dethronement  of  ly  in  March,  1815,  by  the  violent  articles 
the  king,  and  the  death  of  Constance,  who  which  he  published  in  i\\K  Jovnud  des  De- 
was  beheaded.  bals.    Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he 

Constant  nEREBEcitiTe,  Benjamin  de;  suffered  himself  to  be  elected  counsellor 
bom  at  Lausanne,  1767 ;  one  of  the  most  of  state  by  Najxileon,  and  assisted  in  form- 
distinguished  authors  and  greatest  orators  ing  the  constitution  of  the  Champ  de  Mai, 
of  the  hberajs  or  constitutionalists,  on  the  which  he  defended  warmly  in  many  writ- 
left  siile  of  the  French  chamber  of  depu-  ings.  On  the  return  of  the  king,  he  went 
ties;  son  of  a  general  in  the  Dutch  ser-  to  Brussels.  In  November,  181G,  he  was 
vice,  who  had  retired  into  his  native  coun-  permitted  to  return  to  Paris.  In  1819,  he 
try,  French  Switzeriaad,  and  commanded  was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
the  militia  there.  The  first  of  the  family,  deputies.  Aa  an  orator,  he  is  one  of  the 
Augustin  Constant  de  Itebecquc,  quilted  most  clear  and  eloquent  defenders  of  the 
France,  in  1605,  and  went  to  Geneva.  The  Charte,  and  of  coustitutional  principles; 
jitther  of  Benjamin  Constant  removed  to  but  his  voice  is  indistinct,  and  his  speecit 
France  in  1791,anddied,in  1813,arenatu-  hasty;  nor  has  he  that  powerful  expres- 
rahzed citizeiL  The  subjectof  liiisarticle  sioa  which  carries  away  the  hearer.  In 
was  educated  in  the  Caroluium,  at  Bntns-  general,he  writes betterthaiiheapeaks;but 
wick,  in  Germany,  and,  at  a  later  period,  no  one  knowH  better  how  to  take  advan- 
etudied  tlie  law.  He  subsequently  accept-  tage  of  any  opportunities  afforded  by  hia 
ed  employments  at  the  court  of  Itruns-  opponents.  Heuniiestogreatpowerofrea- 
ivick,  which,  however,  did  not  confine  soningafine  irony.eleganceof  expression, 
him  diere,  for  he  resided  partly  in  Paris,  and  and  a  pleasmg  style,  so  that,  without  over- 

Iiartly  in  tlie  Pays  de  Vaux,  until  he  final-  stepping  the  nounds  of  courtesy,  he  en- 

y  fixed  his  residence  entirely  in  France,  tirely  discomfits  his  antagonists.     He  has. 

At  the  beginning  of  ihe  revolution,  he  went  also,  the  art  of  justiy  timing  his  enthu- 
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mam.  He  waa  particularly  adftiired  in  deVIntAvMren  FmiacrduProjetdeLoititT 
the  debate  in  wliich  he  spoke  against  the  la  Liberti  rfe  la  Prase  (1814) ;  De  la  Se- 
laws  of  exception,  and  ag^inec  tlie  altera-  sponsS/ilite  des  MinMrts  (ltil5)',  PHncipw 
tion  of  the  law  of  election.  In  his  famous  de  PiditiqiK  applKubles  a  tons  lea  Qou- 
pamphlet  Dea  Mtdife  quiontdkli  le  Mia-  vememensrepriseniatifsdpaTtKvtiiTemfntii 
veauPn^etde  Loi  sio-ies  Eleetiona  JPaiia,  la  Constitution  acludlede  la Franee (1815); 
1820),  he  conaders  the  new  law  in  the  Prineipes  du  Droit  Public  (1815) ;  and  JJe 
light  of  a  victory  of  die  party  of  the  old  la  Rdigion  consi/Uree  dans  sa  fiburee,  ses 
nobility,  not  only  over  the  liberals,  but  Formes  et  su  Diveloppemens  [I'aris,  11:24, 
ulso  over  the  interests  of  the  nation,  the  2  vols.).  Besides  Uiese  works,  he  has 
miuistiy,  and  the  king  perKonally.  He  translated  Schiller's  fFaUetatein  inty 
likewise  gives  vivid  portraits  of  the  didje  French,  and  adapted  it  for  the  stage.  At 
Decazea,  and  the  duke  deRicheUeu.  With  the  election  of  the  chamber,  in  1824,  he 
tlus  spirit,  he  has  always  been  one  of  the  was  again  chosen  deputy,  and,  after  a  long 
leading  characters  of  the  opposition ;  but  dispute,  ut  last  acknowledged  os  a  French 
his  resistance  to  the  adiniuistrution  has  citizen.  Abrotherof  Benjamin,  Jean  Vic- 
become  more  violent  and  bitter  since  the  lor,  baron  of  Constant  de  Rebecque,  bom 
lav-8  of  182J,  which  deprived  the  jury  of  at  Geneva,  Sept.  22, 1?73,  heutenant-gen- 
the.  right  to  decide  in  cases  of  offences  eral  in  the  service  of  the  Netherlands, 
against  the  press,  and  subjected  periodicals  served  in  the  French  artny  till  1793,  and, 
lo  the  strict  surveiUance  of  the  pohce.  He  after  1793,  under  the  hereditary  prince  of 
and  lus  friends  have  refused  to  vote  sev-  Orange,  at  present  king  of  the  Nether- 
eial  times  during  the  last  session,  and  lands,  in  the  anny  of  the  allies :  he  en- 
Benjamin  Consiant  has  availed  himself  of  tered  the  British  service  in  1795,  and  the 
every  opportunity  to  pass  from  the  subject  Prussian  service  in  1798.  The  king  of 
in  question  to  general  accusations  of  the  Prussia  made  him  governor  to  the  prince 
whole  prevailing  system  of  government,  of  Orange  in  IPflS,  whom  he  accompanied 
Amongst  the  speeches  in  which  he  proves  in  die  campaign  in  Spain,  in  1811.  In  1814, 
the  danger  to  (he  slate,  if  the  aristocracy  he  fought  in  the  Netherlands,  and  distin- 
should,  by  means  of  the  new  laws,  g^n  guished  himself  at  the  aege  of  Bergen-op- 
ascendency,  the  one,  in  particular,  discuss-  Zoom,  at  Quatrebras  and  Waterloo. 
ing  the  pohce  regulations  in  regard  to  Constantia  ;  a  village  of  the  colony 
periodicals,  deserves  to  be  named;  like-  of  tlie  cape  of  Good  Hope,  between  Table 
wise  his  speech  of  March  13, 1822,  on  ilie  bay  and  False  bay,  5  leagues  from  the 
occasion  of  opening  tlie  budget,  in  which  cape.  It  is  celebrated  for  us  wine,  made 
he  attacks  the  whole  system  of  adminis-  from  vines  brought  oripnally  from  Persia 
trarion,  and  expresses  himself  decidedly  and  the  Rhine :  200  tons  of  tliis  wine  ore 
against  the  existing  law  of  election,  the  annually  made. 

niissionaries,  and  the  ministry  in  general.  Constantime.  Cfuus  Flavius  Valerius 
His  works  are  distuiguished  by  persjjieuity  Aureiius  Claudius  Constantine,  sumam- 
and  liveliness  of  style,  richness  of  iioagi-  ed  die  Great,  son  of  the  emperor  Con- 
nation,  and  often  by  depth  of  knowledge  stantius  Chlorus  and  of  his  wife  Hele- 
snd  acute  observation,  although  he  cannot  na,  was  bom  A.  D.  274.  When  Constan- 
entirely  divest  hunself  of  his  propensity  tine's  iklher  was  associated  in  the  govem- 
for  declamation,  witticisms  and  sophisms,  ment  by  Diocletian,  the  son  was  reldned 
As  early  as  1796,  he  excited  attention  by  at  court  as  a  hostage,  but  was  educated 
his  work  Dt  ht  Force  du  Gmivemetneta  witii  the  greatest  care.  After  Diocletian 
actud  de  la  Ihmee,  &c. ;  again,  in  1797,  and  Maxiinian  Hercules  had  laid  down 
by  Dea  Siacdems  Politiques,  and  Dea  Effeta  the  reins  of  government,  Constantine  fled 
&  la  Terreur.  In  ISflO,  he  wrote  SniUa  to  Britcun,  to  his  father,  to  escape  the 
de  la  Contre-Rfvolution  de  1660  en  Jingle-  machinations  of  Galerius.  After  the 
Urre,  The  following  essays  are  mucli  es-  death  of  his  father,  he  was  chosen  emperor 
teemed  ; — De  Viimrd  de  CunqaOe  et  de  by  the  soldiery,  in  the  year  306.  Gale- 
VUauTpation  dam  leura  Rapports  avee  la  rius  was  very  unvrilling  to  allow  him  the 
CMtsoiioii  EuropeeniK  (1814);  De  la  lA-  title  of  Avgualua,  and  gave  him  that  of 
herli  des  Broclmrea,  dea  Pan^Mets  et  dea  Ceesar  only.  Constanline,  however,  took 
Joumaux,  aous  k  Rtgtport  de  VMhit  du  possession  of  the  countries  which  hail 
Gouvrmemeni  (1814);  lUJkxions  sw  lea  ueen  subject tohisfuther,viz.,Gaul,Spain 
Constitviions,la  IXsiribv'jm  dea  Pouvoira,  and  Britain.  He  overcame  the  Franks, 
et  les  Garemdiea  dans  ime  Monarchit  Coa~  who  had  formerly  overrun  the  territory  of 
jtihrfionneKe  (1814);  Observations  sw  te  Gaul,  made  prisoners  of  two  of  their 
Diicmtra  prtnumci  yar  S.  E.  U  JUinistre  leaders,  followed  them  over  the  Rhine,  sur- 
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prised  and  defeated  them.  He  then  di-  received,  when  th^  were  proved  to  exist, 
reeled  his  arma  against  Maxentiua,  who  Hediiiiinishedtheland-toxesone  quarter; 
had  joined  Maximiau  against  iiiin.  In  and,  to  secure  a  &ir  dislribution  of  them, 
the  campaign  in  Itolj^,  he  saw,  it  ia  stud,  he  eaiiaed  a  new  valuation  of  estates  K)  l:io 
a  flaming  cross  in  tlie  heavens,  beneath  taken.  The  state  Ireasuty  had  always 
the  sun,  bearing  the  inscription,  "AtAae  been  enriched  by  the  property  of  crinii- 
tigno  vauxs"  (Under  this  sign  thou  shall  nals ;  but  Constantlne  spared  the  properly 
conquer).  In  the  foiiowing  night,  Christ  of  their  wives,  and  ameliorated  ihe  coiuli- 
himself  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  tian  of  their  children.  Death  in  prison, 
him  to  lake  for  his  standard  an  imitation  he  said,  vraa  a  cruel  punishment  far  the 
of  the  fiery  cross  which  he  had  seen.  He  innocent,  and  an  insufficient  penalty  for 
accordingly  caused  a  slandard  to  be  made  the  guilty ;  he  therefore  ordered  all  trials 
in  this  form,  which  was  called  the  inJut-  of  prisoners  to  take  place  at  once.  He 
ram.  Some  days  after  this  (Oct,  27,  312),  forbade  the  use  of  unwholesome  dun- 
he  vanquished  the  army  of  MaxentJus,  geoiis  and  oppressive  chains.  The  reason 
under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  drove  it  which  he  assigned  vras,  that  it  was  hi 
into  the  Tiber.  He  then  entered  the  city  duty  lo  secure  tlie  person  of  the  accused, 
in  triumph,  set  at  liberty  all  whom  Masen-  but  not  to  injure  him.  He  gave  leave  to 
tiuBhaduujustlyimprisoued,andj>ardoned  sick  persons,  widows  and  orphans,  to  ap- 
all  who  ha!d  taken  up  arms  against  him.  peal  from  the  local  magistrates,  and  re- 
He  was  declared  by  the  senate  chief  Au-  fused  this  privilege  to  Ihejr  adversaries, 
gustus  and  pmdifex  maxiama.  In  the  year  It  had  been  customary  for  the  heirs  of 
313,  together  with  Licinius,  he  published  a  persou  deceased  to  divide  his  slaves 
the  memorable  edict  of  toleration,  in  favor  among  them;  Constantlne  forbade  the 
of  the  Christians.  By  this,  every  one  was  sep^stion,  in  these  cases,  of  husbands 
allowed  to  embrace  the  religion  most  from  their  wives,  and  of  parents  from 
agreeable  to  his  own  mode  of  thinking,  their  cliildren.  Divorces  had  been  very 
and  all  the  property  was  restored  to  the  common  among  the  Romans,  but  he 
ChriB^ans,  that  had  been  taken  from  tliem  mode  them  much  more  difficult.  To  the 
during  the  persecutions.  They  were  also  Christians  he  gave  permission,  not  only  to 
made  eligible  to  public  offices.  This  erect  churches,  but  to  be  remunerated, 
edict  marks  the  period  of  the  triumph  of  for  the  cost  of  them,  from  his  domains, 
the  cross  and  the  downfoU  of  paganism.  Amidst  all  the  cares  of  government  and 
Constantine  had  manied  his  daughter  to  the  occupations  of  war,  he  found  leisure 
Licinius;  but  the  latter,  jealous  of  his  lo  assemble  tlie  council  of  Aries,  to  put  an 
feme,  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  against  end  to  the  schism  of  the  Donatists.  The 
him,  which  he  displayed  by  persecuting  (ecumenical  council,  held  at  Nice,  in  Bi- 
.the  CbriBtians.  Both  emperors  took  up  thynia(q.v.),  A.  D.  335,  vras  attended  by 
arms,  and  met  in  Pannonia,  A.  D.  314.  him  in  person,  Nov.  2f<,  Si9,  he  laid  the 
Constantine,  surrounded  by  bishops  and  foundations  of  a  new  capital  of  the  em- 
priests,  besought  the  a^istance  of  the  pire,  at  Byzantium,  upon  (he  Bosphorus, 
God  of  the  Christians ;  while  Licinius,  in  Thrace.  The  city  of  Byzantium  had 
calling  upon  his  soothsayers  and  ma-  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Seve- 
g^cians,  relied  upon  the  protection  of  their  rus  ;  it  was  rebuilt  by  Constantine,  en- 
gods.  Licinius  was  defeated,  but  the  larged,  and  adorned  with  open  squares, 
conqueror  granted  him  peace.  He,  how-  fountains,  a  circus  and  palaces,  and  called 
ever,  renewed  hostilities,  was  vanquished  by  his  own  name.  Highly  favored  by 
again,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  at  nature,  it  soon  rivalled  Rome  herself.  All 
Constontine's  command.  Thiis  the  latter  the  wealth  of  die  empire  was  collected  in 
became,  in  335,  the  sole  head  of  the  East-  the  East;  thither  the  nations  poured  their 
em  and  Western  empires.  His  fii'st  and  tribute  and  their  trade ;  and  Rome,  the 
chief   cares  were   the  establishment  of  ancient  mistr<»s  of  the  world,  sunk  from 

Eeace  and  order,  and  the  propagation  of  liei  supremacjr  Constantine  divided  the 
is  religion.  Many  beneficial  decrees  empire  into  lour  parts,  which  werft  gov- 
were  proclaimeil  by  him.  Among  these  emed  bj  four  pretonan  prefects.  These 
were  those  which  abolished  all  the  estab  four  parts  contained  13  dioceses,  each 
UshmentB  of  debauchery,  ordered  the  under  the  dn^ction  ot  a  vicar,  and  the 
children  of  the  poor  to  be  supported  at  hia  dioceses  ompn-ied  117  provinces.  Con- 
expense,  gave  permission  to  complain  of  slantine  contributed  to  bring  much  evil 
his  officers,  and  promised  that  the  emper  on  the  empire  by  employing  mercenary 
or  would  not  only  hear  complaints,  but  troops  to  guard  the  fruntltrs ;  and  the 
compensate  the  complainants  lor  injuries  legions  which  had  occupied  tlie  tiroutiem 
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were   dispersed  in   the   provinces.     To-  ed  to  describe  the  character,  influence  and 

wards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  favored  the  policy  of  Constantine,  Gibbon,  from  the 

Arions,  to  which  he  was  induced  by  Eu-  exlentof  his  rescarchesaud  the  profound- 

eebius  of  Nicomedin ;  and  he  even  ban-  ness  of  Jds  views,  appears  to  deserve  the 

ished    many    Catholic    bishops.    In  the  flist  place. 

year  337,  he  fell  Kck  in  the  neaghborhood  Cosstantike,  grand-prince  of  Rus- 
of  Nicomedia,  was  baptized,  and  died  ma.  Constantine  Cffisarovitch  Paulo- 
after  a  reign  of  31  yeara.  Constantine  vitch,  grand-prince  of  Russia,  and  second 
conunitled  a  great  political  error  in  divid-  son  of  Paul  I,  was  bom  May  9,  1779. 
ing  his  empire  among  his  three  sons.  The  characteristics  of  this  prince  are,  ac- 
Constantiae,  Constantius  and  Constans.  tivity,  energy,  a  rudeness  often  bordering 
The  condenmatiOQ  of  his  son  Crispus,  upon  barlrari^,  and  a  degree  of  porsond 
who  had  [>eenfiilaely  accused  by  his  step-  courage  approachmg  to  rashness.  In 
mother  of  an  attempt  to  seduce  her,  has  1799,  he  distinguished  himself,  under  Su- 
always  been  considered  a  st^n  on  his  warrof^  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  corn- 
memory.  His  zeal  for  Chris^anjty  ap-  mander.  Paul  I  bestowed  upon  him  the 
peara  to  have  been  excited  not  less  by  the  tide  C(e&aromtch  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
Knowledge,  that  tlie  religion  which  was  vices.  At  Austerlitz,  in  1805,  he  distin- 
embraced  by  a  majority  of  the  inliabitants  giiished  himself  by  his  bravery,  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  empire  must  prevail,  and  of  the  guards,  after  he  had  been  betrayed, 
lhal,ofcourse,lhestrengthof  chegovem-  by  his  courage,  into  a  too  hasiy  advance, 
meat  must  he  increased  by  protecting  it,  In  1813,  13  and  14,  he  attended  his 
than  by   a  wish   to   apply  its  consoling  brother,  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  all  bia 

Biwers  to  the  relief  of  a  heavy  conscience,  campaigns.  He  appeared  at  the  congress 
e  has  been  accused  of  inordinate  ambi-  of  Vienna,  and  received  from  the  emperor 
tion,  excessive  liberaUty,  and  an  Oriental  Francis  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
fondness  ftr  parade.  But  he  was  brave  cuirassiers.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  mild  and  indul-  in  superintending  the  affairs  of  the  new 
gent  in  his  intercourse  with  his  subjects,  kin^om  of  Poland.  He  was  then  suc- 
the  fiivorite  of  his  people,  the  terror  of  his  cessively  made  miUtary  governor  and 
foes.  In  (he  year  332,  he  fought  success-  generalissimo  of  the  Pohsh  troops,  and 
fully  against  the  Goths,  who  had  aheady  was  present,'  as  a  deputy,  at  the  last  diet, 
experienced  his  power.  His  eldest  son  He  resided  at  Warsaw  in  great  splendor, 
gained  many  victories  over  them,  and  By  an  imperial  ukase  of  April  2,  1830, 
about  100,000  of  the  enemy  perished  by  he  was  divorced  from  his  wife,  a  princeea 
the  sword  or  by  hunger.  Con-stanlme  of  toburg,  who  resides  in  Smtzerland, 
made  use  of  his  advantages  only  to  grant  and  iids  married,  May  34,  1830,  by  pei^ 
them  a  iavorable  peace,  upon  ttrms  mission  of  the  emperor,  to  a  Polish  count- 
equally  beneficial  to  himself.  He  took  ess,  Johanna  Grudzinska,  who  was  afier- 
this  opportunity  to  rid  his  empire  ot  a  dis-  wards  honored  with  the  tide  of  priiKtsa 
eracefiil  tribute,  which  his  predece«isoia  of  Lotiitcz,  from  the  name  of  some  estates 
had  paid  to  tiiese  barbarians,  and  to  inMosoiia,wliichwereb^toweduponthe 
secure  his  frontier  upon  the  Danube,  grand-prince.  The  title  was  to  descend 
The  Sarmatians,  who  had  been  expelled  to  the  children  of  the  marriage.  Before 
their  country  by  the  slbves  whom  they  this  maniage  took  place,  it  was  decreed, 
hadinjudiciouslyMmedagainsttlieGoths,  by  an  imperial  ukase,  that  the  children 
and  who  took  refuge  in  his  dominions,  he  of  princes,  who  were  not  related,  by  the 
provided  with  lands  in  Thrace,  Lesser  mother's  ^ide,  to  any  reigning  house, 
Scythia,  Macedonia,  and  in  Italy  itself,  should  have  no  clmnis  to  the  throne  of 
He  even  resolved,  in  hia  56th  year,  and  Russia,  in  any  case  whatei-er.  The  prince 
hut  a  short  time  before  his  death,  to  take  had,  during  the  life-time  of  his  brollier 
the  field  against  the  Persians,  He  was  Alexander,  renounced,  in  a  secret  mstru- 
fond  of  the  sciences,  as  well  as  of  arms,  ment,  dated  Jan.  14, 18^  all  pretensions 
and  gave  them  his  protection.  He  read  to  the  throne;  notwithstanding  which  he 
much,  and  w^te  nearly  all  his  own  let-  was  proclaimed  emperor,  at  Petersburg, 
lers.  In  EtiseWus  we  find  many  proofs  iu  his  absence,  upon  the  decease  of  hia 
of  his  theological  learning.  Some  of  the  brother,  in  Dec,  1835 ;  but,  as  he  preferred 
luartyrologists  have  counted  him  among  to  adhere  to  his  renunciation,  his  younger 
the  saints,  and  fix  the  SOdf  of  May  as  his  brother,  Nicholas,  became  successor  to 
festivai  The  Greeks  and  Rusaaus  ob-  Alexander,  The  grand-prince  was  pres- 
■ it  upon  tlie  Slat  of  the  same  month,  ent  at  the  coronation  of  his  brother,  ( ' 


Among  all  the  writers  who  have  attempt      Moscow,   Sept.   3,   1836.      In   1829,  the 
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grand-prince  retired  from  Warsaw,  where  upon  the  straits ;  ihe  north  side  upon  the 
Re  resided  durine  the  time  of  his  adiiiin-  harbor,  and  the  soutli  upon  the  sea  of 
istration,  which  had  tittle  to  distinguish  it  Marmora.  The  west  side,  or  base  of  the 
but  (he  rude  and  savage  character  of  the  tiiaugle,  toward  the  miun  land,  is  the 
ruler.  Whether  this  retirement  is  in  longest  of  the  three  sideH,  and  extends,  in 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  between  a  somewhat  curved  direction,  from  the 
him  and  his  brother,  the  emperor,  is  not  haihor  to  the  sea  of  Marmora  upon  the 
precisely  known.  It  is  s^d,  that  Conatan-  south.  Upon  the  soutli-west  side,  not  iar 
line  will  live,  in  future,  in  some  place  on  from  the  sea,  and  withi«  the  wail,  is  the 
tlie  Rhine.  fortress  of  the  Seven  Towers.  It  includ- 
CoNSTAivTiBS  CoLOHK.  (See  Co/umra.)  ed,  at  first  7,  afterwards  8  towers,  of  which 
CoBSTANTiNopLE  (the  citj  of  Constau-  4  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  m 
tine),  called,  by  the  Oriental  nations,  dm-  1754,  and  I  in  1766.  In  the  quarter  be- 
atmdaiia,  by  the  Turks,  latmnhd  (tliat  is,  longing  to  the  arsenal,  which  extends 
"  into  the  ciw"),  by  the  Walachians  and  around  upon  the  outside  of  (he  fresh  wa- 
Bulgarians,air(iTarf(royalcity),wasbui!l,  tercanai,are  reckoned  some  portionsof 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  on  the  site  of  the  city,  which  extend  towards  Galata. 
the  city  of  Byzantium,  consecrated  in  the  Tiiey  are  comprehended  under  the  name 
year  330,  and  named  irom  him.  It  was,  of  Kamim  Pasdd.  Here  are  the  residence 
till  the  year  1453,  the  capital  and  resi-  of  the  capudan  pacha,  the  arsenal,  the 
dence  of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  and  has  navy-yard,  and  the  ptisou  of  the  galleys, 
been,  since  that  time,  the  capital  of  the  Not  faj  from  this  is  the  bagnio,  or  prison  of 
Turkish  sultans.  Thie  citf  has  been  the  royal  staves, who  are  cruellykept at 
besieged  24  times,  but  t^en  only_  6,  hard  lahorinthisswanipyplace.  Thesub- 
viz.,  by  Alciblades,  Severus,  Constantine,  urb  of  Galata,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  its 
Dandoio,  Michael  Palteologus,  and  Mo-  own,liesoppositeliieseraglio,uponthehar- 
hammed.  It  hes  in  the  government  of  bor  or  strait  which  comes  from  the  Black 
Riimeha  (Rom-ffi),  on  the  sea  of  Marmo-  sea,  is  of  considerable  size,  contains  many 
ra,  and  at  the  south-western  opening  of  large  houses,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
the  Tbracian  Bosphorus,  which  separates  European  merchants.  Still  farther,  upon 
Europe  from  Asia.  It  has  a  large  and  the  straits,  lies  Tophana,  which  denves 
safe  harbor.  The  interior  of  the  city  but  its  name  from  the  cannon-fouudeiy.  Up- 
ill  corresponds  to  itsnobleamphitfaeatrical  on  the  heights  opposite  Galata  and  To- 
site  and  the  splendor  of  its  mosques  and  pliana  hes  the  suburb  of  Fera,  in  which 
palaces.  The  streets  are  generally  nar-  the  European  ambassadors  reside.  Not 
row,  dirty  and  steep ;  the  houses,  for  the  fer  from  this  is  the  open  burying-place, 
ino3tpart,low,audbuiltofmudaQdwood.  for  Europeans;  and  upon  the  heights 
There  is  also  a  great  want  of  open  squares,  just  by  is  the  suburb  of  St.  Demetiius, 
The  lai^est  open  space  is  the  Atmeidan,  inhabited,  for  the  most  part,  by  Greeks. 
which  is  250  paces  long,  150  broad,  and  If  you  stul  towards  the  Asiatic  ade,  you 
ornamented  with  an  obehsk  of  granite  60  find,  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  upon  a 
feet  in  height  The  air  is  healthy ;  but  rock,  the  town  of  Leander,  which  is  a 
from  the  neglect  of  all  precautionary  sort  of  fortress  and  prison,  and  has  some 
measures,  the,  plague  is  brought  hither  cannon.  Beyond  it  lies  the  suburb  of 
from  Egypt  almost  every  year.  The  heat  Scutari,  also  of  considerable  magnitude, 
of  summer  is  modemted  by  the  winds  from  The  fortifications  of  Constantinople  are 
the  Black  sea ;  but  these  mnds  often  pro-  unimportant.  A  wall,  provided  with  548 
duce  a  change  fiiDm  heat  to  cold,  which  is  towers,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick, 
very  unpleasant.  The  city,  without  in-  which,  towards  the  land,  is  double,  and 
eluding  tlie  suburbs,  is  about  11  or  13  bordered  by  a  broad  ditch,  surrounds  the 
miles  in  circumference.  Includmg  the  whole  city.  Upon  the  side  towards  the 
suburbs,  it  is  about  55  miles  in  circuit  land,  there  are  6  gates ;  upon  the  sea  of 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  tlie  city  and  Marmora,  7 ;  and  as  many  as  13  upion  the 
suburbs  is  estimated,  by  Von  Hammer,  at  harbor,  besides  numerous  smaller  ones. 
630,000;  by  otiiers,  at  1,000,000,  of  whom  The  siiburite  are,  for  the  most  part,  open  ; 
over  300,000  are  Greeks,  more  than  hut  some  are  sun'ounded  by  old  walls, 
40,000  Armenian  Christions,  more  than  built  by  the  Greeks  and  Genoese.  The 
60,000  Jews,  and  the  remiunder  Turks,  sera^o  (q.  v.)  is  a  coUeetion  of  dwellings, 
Before  the  last  great  fire,  the  cin^  con-  bathe,  mosques,  kiosks,  gardens  and  groves 
tEuned  80,000  houses.  It  has  the  form  of  of  cypress.  To  distinguish  it  from  other 
a  triangle,  with  bent  aides  and  an  obtuse  palaces,  the  Turks  call  it  the  Pa^ha  Se- 
augle  at  the  vertex.     This  vertex  borders  rai,  or  inipen'aj  prdace.     To  tlie  south-east 
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of  it  lie  the  eulf  ofNice,  the  coaatof  Asia,  permisaon  from  tlie  sullan.  Tlie  cupola 
and  espedaily  Scutari ;  towards  tlie  north-  is  supported  by  pillars  covered  with  mar- 
east,  it  borders  upon  tlie  beautiful  environa  bie.  In  this  large  cupola  are  compre- 
of  the  straits  of  CoustatilJDople,  and  the  hended  8  half  cupolas.  The  floor  is  cov- 
Buburbs  of  Tophana,  Peia,  Galata,  which  ered  with  porrfiyiy,  verd  antique,  and 
rise  like  terraces  on  the  side  of  the  hilta  rich  carpets.  From  witliout,  nolhiog  is 
oppo^te  to  it.  With  its  garden,  it  forms  a  discernible  but  unaghtlv  masses  of  build- 
little  city  by  itself,  and  is  surrounded,  by  a  in^ ;  the  various  irregular  parts,  of  which 
high  wall,  which  is  guarded  by  cannon  it  is  composed,  hove  no  symmetry;  the 
upon  the  side  towards  llic  strait.  These  dome  alone  rises  majestically  above  it. 
OK  dischai^ed  during  the  walks  of  the  The  4  minarets,  which  were  added  by  Se- 
eultan,  and  also  to  celebrate  occasions  of  lim  II,  stand  insulated,  have  each  a  dit- 
public  rejoicing.  Smgle  discliargea  indi-  ferent  forni,  and  resemble  Gothic  towers. 
cate  theexecutionofslate-criminats'mthin  Next  to  th^in  celebti^,  are  the  nx^ues 
the  walls  of  the  seragho.  The  cliief  en-  of  Selim,  Mahmoud,  Achmet,  Soliman, 
trance,'  before  which,  upon  the  one  ^de,  is  the  sultena  Valide,  the  mother  of  Moham- 
tbe  ancient  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  up-  med  VI,  and  of  Bajazet.  There  are  5000 
on  the  other  a  beautifiil  fountain,  opens  otatories  (metscheds),  be^des  23  Greek, 
into  the  fiist  court,  which  is  irregular  and  3  Armenian,  1  Russian,  and  9  Catholic 
badly  paved,  having  on  its  left  the  mint,  churches;  130 publichatlis;  11  academies, 
and  on  its  right  the  stables,  togelher  with  in  which  1600  young  Turks  are  educated 
a  large  hospital,  and  other  buildings,  at  the  sultan's  expense,  for  the  future  sf  r- 
Here  is  also  the  royal  mosque.  At  the  vice  of  the  church  and  state;  518  high 
distance  of  about  1000  paces  from  the  establishments  for  education  (medrest),  in 
outer  gate  is  the  second.  It  is,  like  the  which  the  pupils  are  supported  and  in- 
ifiist,  guarded  by  a^idaclas,  and  leads  to  a  structed  grads ;  1300  children's  schools ; 
second  court,  smaller,  but  more  elegant  13  public  hbraries,  none  of  which,  bow- 
than  the  first.  The  edifices  by  which  it  ever,  contains  over  3000  manuscriiMs,  and 
is  surrounded  are  not  of  uniform  height,  none  any  printed  books.  There  are,  also, 
and  are,  in  part,  ornamented  with  colon-  many  caravansaries ;  a  mathematical  and 
nades.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  naunca!  school ;  Tuitish,  Jewish  and  Ar- 
beautiful  fountain,  surrounded  by  cypresses  menian  printing-offices;  and  a  great  num- 
and  wild  mulberry-trees.  The  most  im-  ber  of  coffee-houses,  ornamented  in  the 
portant  of  the  eeUfices  comprised  in  this  Chinese  style,  and  singularly  painted,  in 
court  is  the  divan.  To  this  succeeds  the  which  people  of  all  classes  mix  together, 
thttd  court,  into  which  Turks  only  are  ad-  many  of  whom  smoke,  in  the  cotu^  of  the 
initted,  and  none,  even  of  these,  who  do  day,  30  or  40  pipes  of  tobacco,  and  drink 
not  lielong  to  the  court,  or  are  not  espe-  as  many  cups  of  coffee.  To  (he  class  of 
cioily  commanded  to  enter.  Theambaesa-  public  houses  belong,also,  the  ttriak-hane, 
dore  pass,  by  a  covered  way,  from  the  oropium-boothB,wheretheguestagenerat- 
divan  to  the  audience-chamber  of  the  Bul-  ly  assemble  in  the  evening,  chew  their 
tan,  which  is  in  the  real  seraglio,  and  is  a  pills  of  opium,  drink  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
splendid  apartment,  althou^  small  and  and  await  the  inloxicaling  results.  The 
dark.  Beyond  this  lie  the  apartments  of  manufactories  supply  morocco,  cotton,  silk 
the  sultan  and  his  wives,  into  which  it  is  and  linen  cloths,  carpets,  harness,  pocket- 
cot  allowable  to  enter.  Extenially  are  books,  arms  of  various  sorts  (including 
discoverable  a  number  of  large,  irregular  bows  and  arrows),  gold,  silver,  and  em- 
edifices,  which  are  surmounted  by  cupo-  broidery.  There  is  no  wont  of  dyers, 
las  covered  wtli  lead.  Besides  this  stone-cutters,  jewelleis,  &c.  Trade  is 
chief  seraglio,  there  is  also,  in  the  centre  chiefly  conducted  in  the  khans  and  ba- 
ofthecity,theEsWSeroi,builtbyMoham-  zars.  In  the  latter  are  to  be  found  mer- 
med  II,  in  which  arc  shut  up  the  wives  chants  fkiin  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  do- 
and  slaves  of  the  deceased  sultans,  who  minions.  These  hazais  are  laree  buildings 
have,  however,  the  privilege  of  marrying  ofstone.  Oneofthem,theJlfisTtftarts(Ae, 
and  leaving  it,  if  they  choose,  Thenum-  or  Egyptian  niattel,  contains  goods  from 
ber  of  dsehamu  and  mosques  in  Constan-  Cairo,  especially  minerals  and  medicines, 
tjnople  amounts  to  near  500.  Among  Other  parts  of  the  bazar  ore  occupied  by 
these,  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  is  jewellers  and  booksellers,  who  keep  foi 
the  fonner  church  of  St.  Sophia,  founded  sale  Turkish,  Peraan  and  Arabian  manu 
by  Justinian,  which  is  270  feet  in  length  by  scripts.  For  die  most  part,  particular  ar 
9A0  in  breadth.  No  one,  who  is  not  a  tides  are  to  be  found  in  particular  streets : 
Alussidman,catt  enter  this  tdthouc  express    thus  the  dealers  in  furs,  the  shoe^nakeis, 
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and  pipe-makers,  have  each  their  own  chief  tied  round  his  head,  as  eoon  as  hiH 
Btreets.  The  bazars  will  well  repay  the  ahlution  is  completed,  end  he  returns  into 
trouhle  of  visiting  them.  Two  Idtu/as,  or  the  antechamber,  called  jaraEftan  (dresang- 
depiiiiea,  appointed  by  the  government,  rooml,where  a  clean  beii  is  ready  for  him, 
BUperintendthe  management  of  these  re-  and  he  falls  into  a  refreshing  slumbe^ 
po^torieB,  and  answer  for  any  theft  or  dis-  accompanied  by  a  luxurious  sensation  of 
order  committed  wilhia  the  walls.  The  repose,  hardly  conceivable  by  those  who 
buildings  are  all  fire-woof,  and  are  the  have  not  enjoyed  it.  Skampooir^  Is  sel- 
places  where  wealthy  Turks  deposit  their  dom  used  by  the  Turks,  except  in  the 
moat  valuable  property,  and  where  sales  case  of  women  a  short  time  after  confine- 
Iiy  auction  are  held.  The  dmrahh  are  ment.  Among  the  European  nations, 
used  for  the  retml  trade.  These  are  an  the  Italiansjtussians,  English  and  French 
imoieose  assemblage  of  shops,  where  ail  (all  called  /VoiLb*)  are  those  which  trade 
tiie  difierent  trades  are  carried  on,  and  bete  the  most.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
almost  every  thing  requisite  for  food,  Constantinople  lie  Eyoub,  a  tovra,  or, 
clothing  or  ftu'niture  maybe  purchased,  rather,  a  suburb  of  the  citj',  with  a  mosque, 
These  endless  rows  of  stalls  along  each  in  which  the  new  sultan  is  publicly  prded 
side  of  a  covered  street,  wherein  the  arti-  with  his  sword,  which  is  equivalent  to 
cle  is  often  manu&ctured  as  well  as  sold,  the  ceremony  of  coronation  ;  Buyukdere 
present  a  constant  succession  of  novel  ob-  (q.  v.),  Belgrade,  formerly  the  residence 
iects,and  the  motley  throng  of  purchasers  of  the  ambassadors  in  summer,  but  at 
la  amusing  and  instructive.  Sedate  Turks,  present  deserted,  on  account  of  the  un- 
satumine  Armenians,  swaggering  Ghali-  wholesomenessof  the  (dr;  Fondukli,  with 
yonjis,  saucy  Franks,  thin-bearded  Arabs,  a  fortress;  Dulmach  Backtscbe  ((he  gar- 
Bostanjis,  with  their  long-tnilcd  scarlet  den  of  melons);  an  imperial  palace,  in 
caps,  dervishes,  crowned  with  dirty  caps,  the  Chinese  s^le;  Beechickiasch,  a  town 
that  look  like  extinguishers,  are  all  crowd'  containing  an  imperial  summer  palace,  a 
ed  together,  each  driving  his  own  bargain,  great  part  of  which  was  burnt  in  1816. 
and  betraying,  by  his  physiognomy  and  A  panorama  of  the  city,  taken  upon  the 
gestures,  the  characteristics  of  his  calling,  spot  1^  Pr6vol,  was  exhibited  in  Paris,  iu 
nation  and  habits.  Constantinople,  be-  1825,  by  Romay.  (See  Dardimdlt&.) 
ades  the  maiiy  splendid  and  spacious  Constantibopi.e,  Gewerai,  Cocncii^ 
mosques  with  which  it  is  adorned,  can  of.  These  include  the  second,  l)flh,£Jxth, 
boast  of  hospitals,  alms-bouses,  schools,  the  Trullan  and  the  seventh.  The  sec- 
coUegea  and  public  libraries,  such  as  rival  ond  was  convoked  by  Theodosius  Ihe 
the  nch  institutions  founded  by  the  caliphs  Great,  in  381,  to  put  down  the  enemies ' 
of  BagdadandCairo,and  surpass  anynow  of  the  Nicene  creed  (see  Oeeds),  who 
existing  in  other  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  had  already  been  restrained  by  bis  decrees 
world.  The  Turkish  baths  contain  three  150  Oriental  bishops,  assembled  for  diat 
spacious  apartments,  one  within  the  other,  purpose,  condemned  the  Arians  of  ell  par- 
paved  with  marble,  and  lighted  by  holes  ties,  together  with  other  heretics,  and,  in  a 
m  the  dome  above,  filled  with  colored  supplement  to  the  creed  above-mentioned, 
glass.  In  the  first  chamber,  llie  atten-  they  decided  that  equal  honor  was  due  to 
dants  prepare  tlie  linen  and  other  articles  the  Holy  Ghost  as  to  the  Father  and  the 
usedbythe  bathers.  In  the  second,  the  Son,  with  a  view  of  recallingto  the  ortho- 
visitors  undress,  and  fasten  round  tlieir  dox  fiulh  the  Macedonians  or  Pneumatom- 
waists  a  thin  covering,  which  hangs  down  ochisEs,  who  had  adopted  the  Arian  doc- 
to  the  ankles.  They  then  enter  the  trine  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
third  room  with  high  wooden  clogs  on  These,  however,  separated  fi^m  the  coun- 
llieir  ftet,  to  protect  them  from  t!ie  floor,  cil,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  declared 
which  is  heated  bv  vapora  from  a  cal-  heretics.  The  ordinances  of  this  council 
dron  immediately  beneath.  The  bather  made  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  next 
is  streit^ed  out  upon  a  rused  platform,  in  rankto  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  com- 
und  the  attendant  scours  him  well  with  mitted  the  disputes  of  their  bishops  to 
cold  and  warm  water,  rubbing  him  with  the  decision  of  tlie  emperor.  Theodosius 
k^eh-k^  a  perfiimed  saponaceous  earth,  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and 
r^mbers  of  persons  of  the  same  sex  bathe  even  procured  them  authority  in  tlie  West 
together,  but  every  tiling  is  conducted  The  Greek  church  look  advantage  of  the 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  decency.  The  circumstan»e  tlial  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
baths  are  open  to  women  in  die  day-time,  declared  to  proceed  only  finm  the  Father, 
and  to  men  at  night  A  clean  shirt  is  to  set  up  their  cliums  to  orthodoxy  against 
thrown  over  the  bather,  and  a  bandker-  the  CatiioUcs.    The  fifth  general   coun- 
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cil  was  held,  by  the  emperor  Justinittn,  The  science  of  tfie  constellations  is  calleJ 
in  533,  lo  decide  the  dispute  of  the  three  aalrognosy.  The  division  of  the  slurs  into 
chapters.  The  three  chaptere  were  three  groups  was  begun  in  ancient  times.  It  is 
doctrines  of  the  bishops  Theodore  of  plain  that  the  union  of  several  stars  into  a 
Mopauestia,  Theodorel,  and  Ibas  of  Edes-  constellation,  to  which  ie  name  of  some 
ea,  who  were  suspected  of  Neslorianism,  animal,  person  or  inanimate  object  is 
and  declared  heretics  by  the  council  The  given,  must  be  entirely  arbitrary,  since  the 
165  bishops,  nearly  all  from  tlie  East,  who  several  points  (the  slajs)  may  be  luiited  in 
were  assembled  at  lliis  meeting,  excluded  a  hundred  different  ways,  just  as  ima^na- 
from  their  communion  the  Roman  bishop  tion  directs;  for  instance,  the  best  luiown 
Virmiius,  who  would  not  unconditionally  of  all  the  constellations,  the  Great  Bear,  or 
condemn  the  three  chapters,  and  with  Iiim  the  Wain,  might  just  as  well  be  m^e  to 
many  divines,  even  some  that  were  dead ;  represent  a  great  variety  of  other  things. 
for  example,  Origen.  They  were  only  the  It  is  enough  that  astronomers  know  what 
contemptible  organs  of  the  senseless  zeal  is  meant  oy  a  certain  constellation,  so  as 
of  Justuiian.  The  sixth  council,  held  in  to  understand  each  other.  The  division 
680,  by  the  order  of  the  emperor  Conslan-  of  the  heavens  into  constellations  is  like 
line,  in  the  Tnillan  iialace  (so  called  on  the  division  of  a  classic  into  pages  and 
account  of  its  vaulted  roof),  by  166  bish-  paragraphs.  Ludvrig  Ideler'a  Untertueh- 
ops,  of  whom  the  legate  of  the  Roman  wg  fifrer  tkn  Ur^rw^  tout  die  Bedea- 
mshop  Agatiio  had  the  greatest  influence,  tm^  der  Siemnamen,  Berlin,  1809  (In- 
condemned  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Monolhe-  quiry  into  tiie  Ori^  and  Meaning  of  the 
lites,  and  declared  their  leaders  heretics.  Names  of  the  Stars,  by  Louis  Idelcr),  is  a 
Rejecting  the  Bible  and  reason,  they  prov-  v/oik  of  great  interest.  The  ancient  divis- 
ed,  from  the  fathets,  that  Christ  acted  not  ions  of  the  constellations  have  been  retain- 
merely  with  one  will,  which  the  Monoth-  ed  by  the  modems,  with  the  addition  of 
elites  maintained,  but  with  both  a  divine  such  as  have  been  newly  discovered, 
and  a  human  will,  in  accordance  with  his  When  and  where  the  first  constellations 
two  natures.  Among  the  condemned  were  formed  is  not  known.  It  is  veiy 
Monothelites  was  Honorius,  the  predeces-  probable  that  some  of  tiie  most  remark- 
Eor  of  Agatho.  As  these  two  councils  able  collections  of  stars,  such  as  Charles's 
made  no  new  ecclesiaslic«l  laws,  the  em-  Wain,  the  Pleiades,  Orion,  &c^  were  form- 
peror  Justinian  II,  in  692,  again  summon-  ed  into  constellations,  and  had  names 
ed  a  general  council,  which,  from  the  pur-  given  them,  in  very  early  ages.  Some  of 
pose  of  the  meeting  to  supply  the  defects  them,  by  iheu:  ditferent  appearances,  serve 
of  the  tifih  and  sisth,  was  called  the  qmm-  to  mark  out  the  different  seasons  of  ttje 
jexCa,  and,  because  it  was  held  again  in  year,  and,  on  that  account,  were  not  only 
the  Trullan  palace,  the  TnJlan  eotmeU ;  considered  as  a  kind  of  dn^clory  for  the 


>t  numliered  among  the  coun-  commencehient  of  ploughing,sowlng,and 
cils  of  Constantinople.  It  confirmed  the  other  operations  of  husbandly,  but  were 
decrees  of  the  previous  sessions,  and  in-  also  regarded  as  having  a  great  influence 
stituted  rigid  laws  for  the  clergy :  among  on  the  temperature  of  the  wr,  and  the 
them  were  those  fixuig  the  rank  of  the  fertility  of  tlie  earth.  Hence,  from  then- 
patriarchs  and  the  peimission  of  mairiage  being  signs,  pointing  out  the  times  of  the 
to  priests,  which  were  so  offensive  to  year  when  heat  or  cold,  dryness  or  mois- 
the  Latin  church,  that  she  rejected  all  the  ture,  predominated,  they  were  regarded  as 
decrees  of  this  council ;  but,  m  the  Greek  the  causes  of  these  states  of  the  atmos- 
church,  they  are  still  valid.  The  seventh  phere.  They  were  also  imagined  to  have 
eccleaJaslical  conncil,  which  was  held,  in  dominion  over  minerals,  vegetables  and 
754,  in  Constantinople^  by  338  bishops,  was  animals;  over  the  complexions,  constitu- 
not  attended  nor  acknowledged  by  the  tions,  and  even  the  dispositions  of  man- 
Latin  clergy.  This  council  condemned,  kind.  This  opinion  obtained  credit  the 
with  the  utmost  severity,  the  worshippers  more  easily,  as  tlie  sun,  moon,  planets  and 
of  images,  many  of  whom  were  put  to  stais  were  believed  to  be  of  a  divine  na- 
death  in  consequence.  But  the  decrees  ture,  insomuch  that  some  persons  con- 
of  this  cotmcil  lost  all  their  validity  in  con-  ceived  tliat  they  were  inhabited  by  an  in- 
sequence  of  the  subsequent  decrees  of  the  ferior  kind  of  deities,  who  ^vemed  their 
council  of  Nic«  in  787.  [See  Iconodatta).  motions,  and  directed  their  influences; 
CoNSTEixATiOKB  STB  the  gfoups  Inlo  while  others  thought  that  they  were  ani- 
which  astronomers  have  divided  the  fixed  mals,  each  of  which  had  a  living  soul ; 
f!are,and  which  havereceived  names  for  the  and  others  again  supposed  that  they  were 
e  of  description  and  reference,  anunaied  by  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
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Supreme  Being.  Each  oi  these  notions  are  slill  called  the  Plokmteaa.  They  are 
led  mankind  to  pay  thtni  a  sort  of  reli-  the  following ; — 1.  The  twelve  signs  of 
gious  worship.  The  Efiyptians  divided  the  zodiac  (see  Ed^He).  2.  Twenty-one 
the  heavens  into  several  regions,  which  constellations  found  in  the  northern  hem- 
tliey  called  the  slations  or  mansions  of  isphere— the  Great  Bear  {Ursa  M<gor,  the 
their  gods.  They  worshipped  the  heaven-  Wain),  the  Little  Bear  [Ursa  Mator),  Per- 
^  bodies,  and  more  especially  the  sun  and  seus,  the  Dragon,  Cepheus,  Cassiopeia, 
moon,  which  Ihey  called  their  great  gods,  Andromeda,  Pegasus,  Equulus  (Horse's 
denominating  the  sun  OiirU,  and  the  Head),  the  Triangle,  die  Wagoner  (Auri- 
moon  Isia.  They  also  Lma^ned  that  ihey  go),  Bootes,  the  Northern  Crown  [Corona 
found  ip  various  animals  some  qualities  Borealia),  Ophiuchus,  the  Serpent  [Ser- 
corresponding  to  the  motions,  appearances  petdariui),  Hercules,  the  Arrow  (St^THa), 
or  influences  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  some  the  Lyre,  the  Swan  (Qigniw},  the  Dol- 
(rf  the  stats ;  hence  they  were  induced  not  phin,  the  Eagle  {AgvUa).  3.  Fifteen  con- 
only  to  use  those  aninials  in  their  liiero-  siellations  in  tlie  southern  hemisphere — 
glyphic  representations  of  their  deides,  but  Orion,  the  Whale  (Cehu),  Eridanus,  the 


The  Greeks,  who  learned  astronomy  of  the  Cup  {Crater\,  the  Crow  {CorvwX  the 
the  Egyptians,  retained  several  of  dieir  Ceniaur,me Wolf(irtjptM),the  A]tar(.4ra), 
figures,  as  the  ram,  the  bull,  the  dog,  &c.,  the  Southern  Fish  (Pwcw  Jhis^aMs),  the 
hut  accommodated  almost  all  of  them  to  Argo,  the  Southern  Crown  {Cimma  Aua- 
tile  fabulous  history  of  their  gods  and  lie-  trtdisX  The  poets  of  antiquity  veiy  inge- 
roes,  whom  thej^  placed  among  the  stars,  iiiously  connected  the  most  popular  iaidcs 
Tlie  Romans  imitated  them,  and  the  poets  of  mythology  vrilh  the  difierent  constella- 
of  both  nations  have  given  us  wild  and  tions.  Some  of  the  constellations,  how- 
romantic  tables  about  the  ori^n  of  the  ever,  have  been  changed ;  and  even  the 
constellations,  probab^  derived  from  the  ancients  sometimes  added  new  ones, 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  and  trans-  such  as  (he  Hair  of  Berenice  (0>mo  Bcrc- 
mitted,  witih  some  aherations,  from  them  meea),  and  the  AntinoUs.  Much  still  rc- 
to  the  Greeks.  Many  of  the  figures  that  niained  for  modem  astronomers  to  do. 
occur  cunong  our  present  constellations  Hcvelius  introduced  the  twelve  followhi^ 
were  originally  Egyptian.  The  names  new  constellahons : — the  Shield  of  Sobi- 
which  the  Cliinese  and  Japanese  give  to  esky,  the  Squirrel,  Camelopardalus,  the 
the  groups  of  stars  forming  our  constella-  Sextant,  the  Or^hounds,  the  Little  Lion, 
tions  are  very  different  from  tliose  which  the  Lynx,  the  Fox  and  the  Goose,  Ibe 
we  have   given  them.      Some  Arabians,  Lizard,  the  Little  Triangle,  Cerberus,  and 


),  though  they  received  their  astronomy    Mous   Mtenajjis.     When  the  Europeans 

<m  the  Greeks,  changed  the  names  of    began    to    navigate  the  southern  heini- 

the  constellations,  &om  a  superstitious  no-    ephcro,  many  new  stars  of  course  appeared 


tion,  that  it  was  unlawflil  to  draw  any  hu-  to  them,  which  they 
man  figure.  The  zeal  of  some  Christian  Europe,  Thus  twelve  new  constellations 
philosophers  has  mduced  them  to  endeav-  were  added  in  the  16th  century — the  In- 
or  to  drive  the  heathen  deities  and  heroes  dians,  Crane,  Phceuix,  Fly,  Southern 
firom  the  ^ies.  The  venerable  Bede  gave  Trian^e,  Bird  of  Paradise,  Peacock, 
the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  to  the  American  Goose,  Hydros  or  Water-Snake, 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  Judas  Schil-  Sword-Fisli,  Flying-Fish,  Chanueleon, 
ierius,  in  1627,  completed  the  rofonnation,  Halley,  in  1675,  during  his  stay  at  St. 
and  gave  Scripture  names  to  all  the  con-  Helena,  added  the  Royal  Oak  (Bofriw 
stellaliona  in  the  heavens.  Weigelius,  Carolinian) ;  and  Lacaille,  in  1750,  durin* 
professor  of  mathematics  in  tiie  miiversity  bis  stay  at  tiie  cape  of  Good  Hope,  added 
of  Jena,  made  a  new  order  of  constella-  the  fourteen  following: — Oflicina  Sculp, 
tions,  convening  tiie  firmament  into  a  toria,  Fornax  Chemice,  Horolosium,  Re- 
cieZuni  WofiScian,  and  introducing  die  ticulus  Rhomboidalts,  Equuleus  Fictorius, 
arms  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe  among  CFela  Praxitelis,  Pyxis  Nautica,  Octatis 
the  constellations.  The  more  intelligent  Hadleianus,  Machina  Pneumatica,  Circi- 
astronomers,  however,  never  approved  of  nus  (the  Compass),  Quadra  Euclidis,  Tel- 
innovation,  because  it  tended  to  introduce  escope.  Microscope,  and  Table  Mountain. 
confusion  into  the  science.  The  old  con-  To  these  have  been  added  the  Lapland 
Btellations,lherefore,are,forthe  most  part.  Reindeer,  the  Hermit,  the  Brandenbin^ 
etiU  retained.  Ptolemy  enumerates,  in  his  Sceptre,  the  Telescope  of  Herschel,  the 
J&mag^i  ferty-eight  constellations,  which  Shield  of  Poniatowsky,  or  Taurus  Fouia- 
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towsky,  the  Honor  of  Frederic,  and  a  collection  of  eccleaiaslinal  laws  and  rt 
others,  which  cannot  well  be  enumerated  gulations  aacribed  erroneously  to  Clemei. 
here,  as  their  names  have  not  been  sane-  I.  Their  contents  betray  a  later  origin, 
tloned  by  all  nations.  Thus  the  professors  No  ftlher  of  the  ehurch,  before  the  4lh 
of  Leipsic  made  of  a  part  of  Orion  the  century,  moDtions  them.  Epiphanius  is 
constellation  of  Napoleon,  but  it  did  not  tlie  first  who  speaks  of  them  as  a  genuine 
come  into  use.  Tne  different  stars  of  a  worit  of  the  apostles,  though  he  does  not 
constellation  are  matfeed  by  Greek  lettere.  pretend  to  deny  the  doubts  which  many 
Several  have  also  particular  names.  They  persons  entertained  respecting  their  genu- 
are  also  divided  according  to  their  appa-  ineness.  The  Trullan  council  (693)  consid- 
rent  magnitude ;  thus  we  speak  of  staiBof  eredonly  part  of  them  genuine,  and  reject- 
Jie  first,  second  and  third,  up  to  the  axth  ed  the  collection  on  account  of  the  inter- 
magnitude.  The  lost  are  tbesniallest  visible  polations  which  it  had  experienced.  Most 
to  the  naked  eye.  One  of  the  best  works  probably  this  collection  was  made  in  the 
on  astroffnosy,  in  the  present  state  of  this  third  century,  and  compounded  of  regu- 
science,  is  Bode's  Jbdeiiwnff  tot  Kenntniss  lations  already  existing,  and  others  invenl- 
rfw  gfMiinrfen  Hinaads,  9ch  ed.  Berlin,  ed  by  the  compiler,  who  was  an  adversary 
1.823,  with  plates  (Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Gnostics,  (q.  v.)  But  it  is  still  very 
ofthe  Starry  Heavens).  On  the  suhjccl  of  dubious  whether  the  collection,  which  vfe 
the  constellations,  and  aslrognosy  of  the  have  at  present  under  the  above  name, 
ancients,  the  same  author  has  written,  in  is  the  same  mentioned  by  the  fathers  of 
his  PtolKiweus,  Beobachtung  und  Beschvi-  the  church.  The  Catholics  themselves 
hung  der  Geslimt,  Berlin,  1795  (Ptolemy,  are  suspicious  of  them.  The  TUdiomiaire 
Observation  and  Description  of  tfie  Stars),  de  TkiiAogk  says  of  them,  Cm  C<»wt&- 
(For  information  respecting  celestial  (imw  priUndnes  i^sbdiqiwi  aerdent,  dans 
globes,  see  Giobe.)  plimeurs  aidroils,  VJhnaitismt,  ren/ermeni 

CoNSTiTUEnT  AssEMBtx;  the  first  con-  dea  anachnmismti  et  des  opimims  singa- 
vention  of  the  delegates  of  the  French  Hires  sur  pluikwa  points  de  la  religion. 
nation,  (June  17,  1789),  consisting  of  GOO  CossTiTnTiON ;  the  fundamental  law 
deputies  of  the  third  estate,  300  of  the  of  a  state,  whether  it  be  a  written  inslru- 
nobillty,  and  300  of  the  clergy.  The  fa-  ment  of  a  certain  date,  as  that  of  the  U. 
moua  oath  taken  in  the  tennis  court,  June  States,  or  an  aggregate  of  laws  and  usages 
20,  1789,  not  lo  dissoive  until  they  had  which  have  been  formed  in  the  course  of 
completed  a  constitution  fortheir  country,  ages,  like  the  Englisli  constitution.  I.  Con- 
is  one  of  the  noblest  displays  of  the  spirit  stitutions,  according  to  their  origin  or  their 
of  a  nation  bent  on  recovering  and  secure  fundamental  principle,  may  be  divided 
ing  its  liberty.    (See  France.)  into3  classes: — 1.  those  established  by  the 

CONSTiTiJTiON,inmedicin»;thegeneraI  sovereign    power;   2.   those    formed   by 

COTidition  of  the  body,  as  evinced  by  the  contracts  between  nations  and  certain  in- 

peculiarities  in  the  performance    of  its  diwduais,  whom  th^  accept  as  sovereigns, 

mnctions :  such  are  the  pecuhar  predis-  on  condition  of  their  complying  with  the 

position  to  certiun  diseases,  or  liability  of  terms  of  the  contract ;   3.  those  formed  by 

particular  organs  lo  disease,  the  varieties  a   compact   between   different  sovereign 

in  digestion,  in  muscular  power  and  mo-  powers.     1.  The  first  class  may  be  again 

tion,  in  sleep,  in  the  appetite,  &c.     Some  divided  into,  a.  constitutions  established  by 

marked  peculiarities  of  constitution  are  a  free  sovereign  people  for  their  own  reg- 

observed  to  be  accompanied  with  certain  ulation — the  only  ones  which  rest  on  a  just 

external  characters,  such  as  a  particular  and  philosophical  baios  (edthough  such  as 

color  and  texture  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  are  embraced  in  the   other  descriptions 

hair,  and  also  with  a  peculiarity  of  form  may  be  the  best  which  circumstances  will 

and  disposition  of  mind;  all   of  which  allow  in  given  cases);  of  this  sort  are  the 

have  been  observed  from  tiie  earliest  time,  constitutions  of  the  U.  States ;  and,  6.  such 

and  divided  into  classes,  and   which  re-  as  have  been,  in  some  instances,  granted 

eeivednames,  duringlhe  prevalence  of  the  by  the  plenary  power  of  alwolute  mou- 

humoral  pathology,  that  they  still  retain,  archs  to  their  subjects,  and  which,  in  ihe- 

(See  Temperament.)  ory,  are  the  voluntary  gift  of  the  benefi 

Constitution,  m  the  Roman  church;  cenceof  the  ruler.     These  are  called,  by 

a  decree  of  the  pope  in  matters  of  doc-  the  French,  cmtslitutions  odroyies,  fiotu 

trine.      In  France,  however,  this  name  odroi/er,  to  grant.    Such  an  mstrument  if 


has  been  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  French  Cbarie,  which  commences  tvith 
the  famous  bull  UnigRnitas.  (q.  v.) —  the  words  AbiM  avojit  volonlairemtnl  et 
Apaatdic  constitu^ona  is  the  came  ^ven  to    par  iiJre  exerince  de  noire  miioriii  roT/ale 
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aeem^  d  (Kcanlons,Jail  ixmcesmanet  ocbvi  Provinces  of  Holland,  and  sui^li  is  also  the 
d  not  «ge(»,  &c,  S.  The  second  great  class  Swiss  confederation.  The  constitution  of 
of  conetitutioQS  mentioned  above  includes  the  JJ.  States  of  America,  although  the 
Buch  as  have  been  fonned  by  a  contract  different  states  call  themselves  sovereign, 
between  the  iiitiire  ruler  and  the  people,  proceeded,  in  point  of  feci,  from  the  peo- 
These  are  mutually  binding  on  each  party,  pie  of  the  U.  States  collectively,  as  is  ap- 
as  long  as  the  other  fullilB  his  duty.  Such,  parent  from  the  vei^  beginning  of  the  in- 
in  a  great  degree,  is  the  English  constitu-  strumenl,  which  ie  m  these  words — "  We 
tion.  And  a  constitution  oetrw/^e  partakes  Ihe  people  oftheU.  Slates,"  and  not  "We, 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  compact,  as  soon  the  states."  Moreover,  it  can  escape  no 
as  the  people  have  sufficient  spirit  and  one's  observation,  that  the  congress,  estab- 
sense  of  justice  to  prevent  it  from  being  lished  by  this  constitution,  has  rights  and 
infringed  or  abolished,  and,  asserting  the  powers  far  exceeding  those  which  other 
natural  rights  of  men,  whose,  rulers  east  confederate,  but  entirely  distinct  govern- 
only  for  their  benefit,  avow  that  they  will  ments,  are  wont  to  allow  each  other,  and 
suranic  to  the  government  only  as  long  as  that  tlie  constitution,  in  short,  unites  all 
the  government  observes  the  constitution,  the  states  into  one  nation,  the  government 
In  fact,  a  constitution  octroy^,  in  any  case,  being  called,  by  all  parties,  die  Ttatinud 
can  hardly  be  regiuded  otlierwise  ihan  as  govemmenL  Governments  entirely  and 
a  compact,  proceeding,  as  it  does,  from  virtually  distinct  fium  each  other  never 
the  wants  of  the  times  and  the  demands  would,  however  closely  confederated,  al- 
of  the  people,endexpresang  the  intention  tow  a  government,  particularly  a  nation- 
ofthe  rider  to  observe  certain  rules,  which  al  government,  to  be  established  over 
these  wants  and  demands  prescribe,  themselves.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
Where  would  be  its  value,  how  could  it  constitution  of  the  V.  States  is  more  than 
he  regarded  as  a  fundamental  law,  con-  a  mere  compact  between  independent 
trolling  the  opeiations  of  the  government,  powers,  yet  less  than  the  simple  constitu- 
if  it  were  liable  to  be  abolished  at  any  lion  ofan  undivided  nation:  it  ought  rath- 
moment,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign?  er  to  be  considered  as  forming  one  whole 
That  the  monarch  acted  from  compulsion  with  the  different  constitutions  of  the 
in  granting  the  constitution,  only  proves  states,  which  liave  ^ven  up  to  the  gen- 
Ehat  the  character  of  the  times  made  it  eral  government  most  of  the  rights  of 
indispensable.  The  French  ultras  are  sovereignty,  as  that  of  making  war  and 
grievously  mistaken,  when  they  pretend  peace,  coining,  &c.*  II.  In  regard  to  po- 
that  the  king  may  abolish  the  Charte  he-  litical  principles,  constitutionsare,  l.demo- 
caiise  he  granted  it.  It  is  not  the  words  cratic,  when  the  fijndamental  law  guar- 
with  which  it  is  jjrcfaced,  but  the  circum-  anties  to  every  citizen  equal  rights,  pro- 
stances  under  which  it  was  given,  that  are  tection,  and  participation,  direct  or  indi- 
to  determine  its  character.  It  was  granted  rect,  in  the  government,  such  as  the 
to  satisfr  the  demands  of  the  French  peo-  constitutions  of  the  U.  States,  and  of  some 
pie,  and  as  a  pledge  for  the  security  of  cantons  of  Switzerland.  2.  Aristocratic, 
then- liberties;  and  as  long  as  they  hold  to  when  the  constitution  establishes  privileg- 
the  grant,  it  is  impossible  for  the  ruler  to  ed  classes,  as  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and 
reciS  it.  Such  a  constitution,  therefore,  intrusts  the  government  entirely  to  them, 
may  be  conadered  as  resting  virtually  on  or  allows  them  a  very  disproportionate 
a  compact.*  3.  Some  constitutions  are  share  in  it.  Such  a  constitution  was  that 
compacts  between  several  sovereign  pow-  of  Venice,  and  such  still  are  those  of  some 
ers.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  •  For  more  panituiar  infirnnati™  respeclins  the 
Gorman  empire,  and  that  of  the  United  consiluiiiou  of  the  U.  Stales,  we  would  refer  ibe 
reader  lo  [he  Fidernliat,  the  cmlemporaneous  ei- 
*  Ir  we  cnusider  siricily  Ibe  origin  of  Ihe  two  posiiion  of  this  inalnuneni,  by  some  of  the  ablest 
gceal  divixiiiiiB  oT  cous-liluIioDS,  ve  shall  lind  that  men  concerned  in  its  prepuatiou.  The  Vino  of 
itev  all  retosnise  ihe  sovcreieuly  of  ihe  people,  ita  Constilutim  of  Ihr  U.  Staies  of  Atntnea,  by 
-niiua™.  «»e  havp  said.  estahlbJiBil  miter  bv  WLllism  Rawle,  Philadelphia,  i8S9,  contains  a 
. 1 .: p  :.,  _.!„.;.1„   ._J  i.^,  begn, 

_.._., ._.  boiA,"Tnlo  some' of  the  American  colleges.     The 

direct  emanation  ftom  iheir  fiovereign  power.    In  Elfiiientary  Caffchi^m  of  Ihe  Constiimtfi  of  tkt 

the  second  caae^  il  is  no  less  so;  for  Ibev  confer  Iha  U.  Slata,  forUte  Use  of  Schools,  by  J.  A.  Slans- 

rights  of  sovereignly,  which  ihey  coulil  not  do  nn-  bury,  Boaion^  1S28,  cihibila  ihe  prniciplcs  of  ihe 

.ess  they  possessed  ibem.    In  the  third  case,  the  constilution  in  a  way  ID  make  ihem  ea^ly  m 

consiiintton,  3S  we  have  s^d,  is  virtually  a  com-  telligible,  and  would  prove  a  usefol  gaide.  lo  a  fiir- 

C.  and,  as  such,  recognises  ihe  independence  of  cignor  desirous  of  obtaining  a  general  in^ighi  into 

'oiitracting  parlies,  and  admits  ihat  ihe  people,  Ibe  conslitulion,   without   the    trouble   of  much 

colJecdvely,  l^ve  no  superior.  study. 
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Swiss  cantons,  for  instance,  Berne,    3.  Of  that  governtnents  are  inaiituted  fbr  the 

a  mixed  character.    To  this  latter  division  welfare  ofthe  people,  and  that  the  true  we^ 

belong  some   monarchical   constitutions,  {are  of  nations  is  founded  on  liberty  and 

wiiioh  recognise  the  existence  of  a  king  justice ;  that  liberty  and  justice  imply  re- 

whose  power  is  modified  by  other  branches  siraintson  rulers,  and  tlie  security  of  bis 

of  government,  of  a  more  or  less  popular  rights  to  every  citizen ;  and  that  constitu- 

CBSL    The  F.nglJHh  constitution  belongs  to  tions,  therefore,  are   essentia!,  as  asslgu- 

this  diviaon.    It  has  often  been  called  a  ing  to  every  branch  of  government  its 

mixture   of  democracy,  aristocracy   and  powers  and  limits,  protecting  agtunst  ag- 

moiiarchy;  but,  in  iact,  even  the  represen-  gresaion,  and   ascertaining  the  purposes 

tationof  thecommonsofthat  countty  is,in  for  which  the  government  exista,  and  the 

a  great  measure,  tmder  the  conti-ol  of  the  rights  which  are  guarantied  to  every  citi- 

privUeged  ordera,  so  that  the  government  zen.     It  would  be,  perhapa,  interesting,  if 


falls,  ahncffit  entirely,  into  the  hands  of  the  we  had  room  enough,  to  ^ve  a  sketch  of 
aristocracy,  and  little  of  the  democratic  the  most  celebrated  arguments  against 
element  is  visible.  111.  The  forms  of  constitutions;  but  the  substance  of  them 
government,  established  by  the  various  amoimts  to  this,  that  states  atid  nations 
constitutjons,  aftbrd  a  ground  of  divi^on  resemble  ftmilies,  the  monarchs  being  in 
inmoTtant  in  some  respects;  and,  lastly,  the  placeof  the  fethersj  that  the  father  of 
IV!  The  principle  on  which  a  constitution  a  family  has  a  divine  right  to  govern  bis 
establishes  the  representation,  or  the  way  in  family,  and  provide  for  his  children,  ac- 
which  the  people  participate  in  the  gov-  cording  to  his  discretion,  and  that  a  family 
emment,  furnishes  an  important  means  of  would  be  in  a  most  unfortunate  condition, 
clasafication.  1.  Some  allow  the  people  in  which,  to  prevent  quarrels  and  discon- 
to  partake  in  the  government,  without  tent,  the  father  should  be  obliged  to  refer 
representation.  This  is  the  case  in  sev-  to  a  written  instrument,  in  which  the  du- 
erai  of  the  small  Swiss  cantons,  in  which  ties  of  every  member  of  the  household 
the  whole  people  asscndile  and  le^slate.  were  laid  down.  The  comparison  of  a 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  constitution  can  state  to  a  fiunily  has  come  to  our  times, 
operate  only  where  the  number  of  citizens  ftom  ages  when  the  principles  of  govem- 
is  very  small,  and,  even  then,  it  will  be,  ment  were  little  understood,  when  man- 
almost  always,  objectionable.  2.  Some  kind  was  g^ning  poUtical  experience  at 
are  of  a  representative  character ;  thM  is,  a  dear  rate,  and  when  the  whole  subject 
all  the  citizens  do  not  lake  an  immediate  of  govenunent  was  very  ill  defined,  be- 
part  in  the  government,  but  act  bytlieir  cause  the  general  principles  of  the  subject, 
representatives.  Constitutions  of  this  sort,  and  the  limitations  of  the  different  brandies 
a.  either  establish  a  general  and  equal  of  the  administration,  were  not,  and,  per- 
representation,  as  those  of  the  U.  States ;  haps,  could  not  be  clearly  understood. 
or,  6.  connect  the  right  of  representation  In  regard  to  those  times,  the  comparison 
wth  partioular  estates  (q.  v.|  and  corpora-  of  the  head  of  a  government  to  a  ftther 
tions.  The  term  r^es^drdive  constitidwn  may  be  excused.  But,  in  times  like  the 
is  frequently  applied  exclusively  to  the  present,  after  so  much  experience,  so  many 
former  by  way  of  eminence.      A  great  examples,  so  much  investigation  into  the 

n,  in   these  times  of  political  nature  of  governments,  nothing  but  nar- 

,  s  a  digest  of  all  constitutions,  row-minded  prejudice,  wilful  perversion 

g  and  abohshed,  a  codex  constUuHo-  of  reason,  or  degraded  servility  towards 
num,  exhibiting  all  the  different  trials,  the  powers  that  oe,  can  lay  down  such  a 
which  men  have  made,  to  provide  for  their  ])rinciple.  No  comparison,  probably,  has 
permanent  security  and  welfare.  The  done  more  mischief,  than  the  one  alluded 
only  attempt  to  execute  such  a  work,  as  to,  because  it  perverts  the  very  principles 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  been  and  elements  of  the  subject  to  be  eluci- 
made  in  the  German  language— i>ie  £w-  dated.  No  two  things  can  be  more  differ- 
rmi&iscken  ConsHlutumen,  Leipsic,  IS17.  ent  than  a  state  and  a  family.  The  ruling 
Though  a  greatpartof  Europe  is  engaged  principle  of  the  latter  is  love,  fbrijearanee 
in  a  controversy  on  tiie  subject  of  consti-  and  kindness;  that  of  tlie  former,  stem 
tutions, — thepeop!edesiriDglhem,tliegov-  justice,  strict  adherence  to  strict  law.  A 
emments  resisting  their  wishes,  and  mer-  family  is  composed  of  parents  and  cbil- 
cenarywritere  attacking  arid  vilifying  their  drcn,  boimd  together  by  the  ties  of  natural 
advocates, — it  would  be  ridiculous  for  us  to  affection,  and  the  claim  of  infancy  on 
enter  Into  an  argument  in  defence  of  the  manhood  fbr  protection.  A  state  is  corn- 
advantage  and  necessity  of  constitutions,  posed  of  men  comparatively  unconnected 
«nce  every  one  of  our  readers  is  convinced  and  independcnL    Families  axv  united  by 
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nature,  slates  by  law.  How  unforiunate  era)  representation ;  or  they  have  been  re- 
wonld  be  a  family  in  which  every  mem-  established  for  the  express  piirjiose  of 
ber  should  insist,  obstinately,  on  bis  right!  counteracting  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
How  unfortunate  have  been  those  nations.  The  democratic  tendency  of  lime  musi 
which  have  left  every  tiling  to  the  kind-  be  acknowledged  by  every  calm  and  un- 
nesa  and  paternal  care  of  their  rulers,  and  prejudiced  observer,  wiiether  lie  thinks  the 
haveuotinsisted,  obstinately,  on  their  rights!  effect  good  or  bad,  whether  he  belongs  to 
In  very  many  instances,  nations  have  pre-  the  class  which  deems  all  virtue  and  no- 
pared  the  way  for  the  loss  of  their  liber-  bleuess  of  character  concentrated  in  the 
tics  by  the  concessions  into  which  they  middle  ages,  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
have  been  hurried  by  gratitude  towards  final  perfection  of  mankind,  or  to  those 
great  national  benefactors,  or  those  whom  who  have  no  standard  for  measuring  the 
they  have  regarded  as  such.  The  greatest  state  of  a  nation  but  statistical  tables, 
favor  that  monarchs  could  bestow  on  na-  Every  lhing,from  the  feshion  of  tlie  dress 
tions,  would  be  to  ^ve  up  all  favor,  to  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  tends  to 
make  justice  the  only  rule  of  government,  a  democratic  equality.  The  turning  point 
V.  To  return  to  the  subject  of  representa-  in  the  history  of  constitutions,  from  whence 
tive  constitutions.  These  may  be  divided  we  must  date  the  introduction  uito  prac- 
luio,  1,  such  as  are  founded  on  the  union  tice  of  the  principles  of  general  represen- 
of  the  feudal  estates,  the  clergy,  nobihty,  tation,  is  the  eBlablishment  of  the  consti- 
citizens  and  peasantry ;  the  two  latter  of  tutions  of  the  thirteen  first  U.  States, 
which  derive  their  right  of  representation  France  then  adopted  the  same  principles ; 
from  the  charters  of  the  ancient  corpora-  and  it  will  remain  for  ever  one  of  the  nioal 


.  js:  3,  such  as  esiabhsh  the  right  of  a  prominent  fecia  in  the  histoiy  of  Nopo- 
general  representation,  like  the  Ameri-  leon,  that  wherever  he  became  completely 
can  constitution,  and  such  as  partake  of  master  of  a  country,  he  abolished  the  es- 
hoth  characters,  like  the  British  constitu-  tates,  and,  of  course,  bondage  and  feudal 
tion.  Those  of  the  first  class  either  orig-  services,  and  estabhshed  constitutions  on 
inated  in  the  feudal  times,  or  have  been  tlie  principle  of  general  representation,  al- 
sinee  copied  from  such  as  did.  Our  limits  though  tliese,  it  is  true,  were  not  allowed 
will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  the  mode  in  to  act  freely.  Europe,  until  die  downfall 
which  the  estates  grew  up  and  became  of  Napoleon,  was  continually  involved  in 
the  baas  of  these  constitutions.  (See  Es-  wars,  into  which  the  French  emperor  de- 
tates.)  We  will  only  observe,  that  exter-  dared  that  England  continually  forced 
jial  causes  exerted  here  their  usual  influ-  him.  Whatever  may  have  been  tlie  true 
ence ;  that  the  feudal  states  were  conglom-  cause  of  these  continual  conflicts,  it  can- 
crates  of  many  heterogeneous  bodies;  and  not  be  denied,  that,  if  the  tumult  of  the 
that  it  was  reserved  for  later  ages  to  un-  strife  had  not  prevented  tlie  operation  of 
fold  the  true  principles  of  government ;  to  the  just  principles  which  these  constitu- 
separate  tlie  essential  from  the  unessential  tions  contained,  they  would  have  been 
and  injurious;  to  give  stability,  distinctness  of  essential  benefit:  they  would,  at  least, 
and  extent  to  principles  before  unsettled,  have  formed  a  basis  for  further  political 
indefinite  and  limited  in  tlieir  operation,  developements ;  and,  though  they  might 
The  causes,  however,  which  preduced  the  have  appeared  deficient,  to  a  man  accus- 
feudal  constitutions,  and  established  the  tomed  to  tiie  liberty  of  the  U.  States,  they 
division  of  estates,  have  almost  all  ceased  would,  at  all  events,  have  furnished  a 
lo  operate  long  ago.  The  art  of  printing,  much  more  reasonable  prospect  of  a 
schools,  post-ofiices,  and  an  improved  speedy  attainment  of  the  great  objects  of 
sense  of  justice,  have  long  since  over-  pofitical  society,  than  the  constitutions,  if 
thrownthebarrierwhichseparatedthedlf-  they  deserve  the  name,  which  the  con- 
ferentclasses;  and  the  constitutions  which  querers  of  Napoleon  have  established  in, 
still  remain,  founded  on  the  idea  of  es-  or  rather  imposed  on,  different  countries ; 
tales,  are  equally  unjust  and  incon^lenl  e.  g.,  the  provincial  estates  which  Prutisia 
witti  the  spirit  of  the  age,  conferring,  as  has  established  in  her  different  districts, 
tlicy  do,  exclu^vo  privileges  on  particular  and  the  political  oi^nization  which  the 
citiSiaes,  when  almost  all  the  causes  for  house  of  Austria  has  introduced  into  the, 
which  they  were  originally  granted  have  Tyrol,  which  had  sacrificed  itself  in  a 
ceased.  Theyareremnantsof  times  long  bloody  struggle  for  that  imperial  fimiily. 
goue  by,  and  are  kept  up  either  by  the  These  mock  constitutjons,  together  wiUi 
influence  of  the  privileged  aristocracy,  or  the  right  of  aimed  intervention,  pro.'.lium- 
by  the  behef  of  particular  nations,  that  ed  by  the  holy  alliance,  are  so  entirely  in  ■ 
circumstances  are  miiiivorable  to  a  gen-  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that 
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ihey  afford  no  hopes  of  improvement  ex-  solely  in  the  right  of  granting  the  roya. 
cept  by  their  entire  abolition.  Napoleon,  poatvlates,  and  in  the  diBtribution  and  col- 
as one  of  the  emperor's  nearest  connfix-  lection  of  the  taxes.  Some  have  also  the 
ions,  who  stood  highest  in  his  confidence,  right  of  advising  the  government,  and  tliat 
said  to  us,  waa  essentially,  by  conviction  of  petitioning,  c.  In  Hungary,  the  four 
and  natural  inclination,  the  enemy  of  ordera  of  the  estates — the  high  clerev, 
feudalism,  and  Ihe  sincere  friend  of  the  the  barons  and  magTiates,  the  gentry  {Rd- 
principles  of  equal  hberty.  It  must  al-  terschafl)  and  royal  free  cities— have  im- 
ways  be  remembered,  that  he  abolished  portant  privileges.  {See  Hangaru.)  The 
every  where,  by  one  of  his  first  acts,  nobiUty  or  gentir  and  the  ciues  elect 
wherever  hia  power  reached,  the  feudal  their  deputies  and  give  them  instructions. 
aerviceB,estateB  and  constitutions,  founded  d.  In  Transylvania,  or  ^henhurgtat,  the 
on  the  old  corporations,  which  had  be-  grand-prince  exercises  certain  rights  of 
come  useless  or  obnoxious,  and  vvere,  with  sovereignty,  assisted  by  the  representatives 
vpry  few  exceptions,  much  more  unpop-  of  the  three  nations  (the  Hiingarians, 
ular  than  the  actual  rulers.  We  shall  Szeklers  and  Saxons)  whom  he  convokes. 
now  give  a  very  condensed  view  of  the  These  representatives  consist  partly  of 
existing  constitutions,  uicliiding  a  more  royal  officers,  partly  of  deputies  appointed 
particular  survey  of  those  of  the  U,  States,  by  the  regent  or  elected  by  the  corpora- 
Europe.  I.  Constitutions  founded  on  tions.  2.  Sardinian  monarchy.  On  the 
the  feudal  estates  of  the  middle  ages,  island  of  Sardinia,  the  clej^,  nobility 
and  on  the  system  of  corporations,  con-  and  deputies  of  the  cities  and  borouglis 
tinue  to  exist,  1,  in  the  Austrian  monar-  exercise,  together  with  the  king,  the  right 
chy.  a.  In  the  arch-duchy  of  Lower  of  legislating  and  taxing.  3.  In  the  king- 
Austria,  in  Stiria  and  Carinthia,  in  Bohe-  dom  of  Sweden,  there  exist,  according  to 
mia,  Moravia,  and,  since  1817,  also  in  the  latest  constitution  of  June  7,  l&t©, 
Galieia  and  Lodomeria  witii  Bukowine,  the  old  estates,  comprising  four  orders — 
the  estates  are  still  kept  up,  comprising  the  iiobili^,  clergy,  citizens  and  crown- 
the  four  orders— the  clergy,  nobility,  gen-  peasants.  The  diet  has  the  right  of  legis- 
tiy  [SMer^and)  and  citizens;  the  latter  lation  and  taxation,  and  the  superintend- 
being  represented  by  the  magistrates  of  the  ence  of  die  finances,  bank  and  mint.  The 
royal  cities.  In  the  Tyrol,  we  find  again,  king  has  an  unconditional  vdo.  4.  In  the 
since  March  24, 1816,  the  estates  of  peas-  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  estates  are  com- 
anls,  citizens,  nobility,  gentry  and  clergy,  posed  of  three  orders.  The  first  order 
But,  notvritiistanding  theu'  gallant  simple  consists  of  the  higher  clergy,  or  prelates, 
against  the  French  and  Bavarians,  they  princes,  counts  and  lords,  with  the  depu- 
have  not  even  received  from  Austria  the  ties  of  theuiuveraitjof  Leipsic.  Thesec- 
right  of  a  voice  in  the  imposition  of  their  ond  order  embraces  the  gentry,  to  which, 
own  taxes,  which  formerly  belonged  to  since  1820,  twenty-nine  deputies  also  have 
them;  hut  the  constitution  allows  them  the  been  joined  finm  the  possessors  of  noble 
right  of  making  representations,  in  the  estates.*  The  third  order  consistsofdep- 
name  of  Hie  country,  to  the  emperor !  In  uties  from  the  ma^strates  of  the  cities, 
the  imperial  part  of  Silesia,  tiie  estates  are  The  business  of  granting  and  fixing  the 
composed  only  of  the  dukes  and  princes,  taxes,  and  of  receiving  the  accounts  con- 
with  tiie  lords  [SlandesTiemn)  and:  gentry  nected  therewitii,  belongs  to  the  diet :  im- 
(Riitenchajl),  who  are  immediately  under  portant  laivs  of  a  general  character  must 
the  emperor,  h.  In  the  Lombardo-Vene-  also  be  MA  before  5iem  for  consideration, 
tian  kingdom,  the  estates  are  founded,  ac-  5.  A  similar  constitution  exists  in  die 
Cordingtoti!econstitutionofAOTil34,iei5,  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotho,  hi  which  the  legis- 
on  the  systemof  corporations.  Twocentral  Mve  body  consists  of  the  estates  of  the 
congre^tions  exist  at  Milan  and  Venice :  counts,  the  gentry  (HiHeracWf)  and  the 
the  different  pravmcial  eongregations  in  citizens.  Each  of  these  estates  has  only 
the  Lombardic  part  of  the  kingdom  consist  one  vote.  The  principahQ'  of  Altenbura 
of  deputies  appointed  by  tiie  king ;  in  has  two  estates— the  gentry  and  the  citi 
the  Venetian  part,  of  deputies  elected  1^  zens.  6.  In  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the 
the  centra!  congregation  and  tfie  gvberm-  estates  were,  8C«>rding  to  a  decree  of  Dec 
«m(theAusbiandesignationoftliegovem-  7,  1819,  divided  into  two  chambers.  The 
tnent).     All  these  deputies  are  from  among 

thenoble  and  not  noble  landed  proprietors,        '  iVoAietsdrfe  (in  German,  Jlflfcr^)  is  such  an 

luid  from  the  royal  cities,  under  the  sway  J^'i^ii^^by  a™obie"m'M  mll^  "^iin^s,  ^ill 

of  the    imperial    governors   or  delegates,  ahoiishcil  this  coiidUion  of  tenure,  so  iiiai'*oi^ 
Tleprivilegesofthesi 
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old  system  of  corporations  was  retained,  government,  and  divided  the  le^slaiive 
(See  Hanover.)  7.  In  the  principality  of  body  of  tlie  national  convention  into  the 
IJecliteDsteiD,  a  constitution  after  the  council  of  the  ancients  and  the  council  of 
Austrian  tashion  was  introduced,  Nov.  9,  the  five  hundred.  It  vested  the  right  of 
1818,  The  estates  consist  of  the  clergy  electing  the  representatives  immediately 
and  the  deputies  &om  the  communities,  in  the  primary  assemblies.  4.  The  con- 
appointed  Ijy  the  magistrates.  Their  stitution  of  Dec.  13,  1799.  established  a 
rwer  is  simply  to  make  propositions,  first  consul  for  ten  years,  with  the  right  of 
In  the  two  grand-duchies  of  Mecklen-  proposing  laws,  and  two  other  consuls, 
burg-Schwerin  and  M.  Strelitz,  the  estates  The  first  consul  (Uoimparte)  vi'as  sur- 
consigt  of  the  Rttterschaft  and  deputies  of  rounded  by  a  council  of  slate  and  minis- 
die  corporalionB.  "Ebey  have  very  great  ters.  A  triple  election  was,  at  the  same 
privile^,  which  the  former  particularly  time,  established.  The  citizens  of  each 
maintains  with  great  strictnesE.  9.  In  the  commune  chose  one  tenth  of  their  num- 
princijMlities  of  Reuss,  the  old  estates  ber  as  pet^ms  qualified  for  public  ofiice 
also  exist,  as,  likewise,  10,  in  the  Danish  the  aggregate  of  the  persons  tlius  named 
duchy  of  S^e-Lauenbui^,  11.  The  re-  in  all  the  communes  of  a  department 
public  of  the  seven  Ionian  felands  was  chose  also  one  lemhoftheirnumWrjand 
erected  March  21,  1800,  and  governed  from  the  whole  body  of  persons  thus 
according  to  the  aristocratic  constitution,  nominated  by  all  the  departments,  fbrm- 
established,  under  Russian  influence,  Dec  iiW  the  national  list  of  persons  eligible  to 
6,  1603.  When  the  republic  was  placed  omciul  situations,  the  conservative  senate 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britftin,  the  chose  the  legislators,  tribunes,  consuls,  the 
lordH^mmissioner,  Maitland,  dissolved  the  members  of  the  court  of  cassation,  and 
senate,  whirh  had  existed  at  Corfu  since  the  commissioners  of  accounts.  In  this 
1803,  and  established  a  new  constitution  instrument,  the  principles  of  the  liberty 
Jan.  1,  1818,  according  to  which  the  of  the  press,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
legislative  body  consists  of  deputies  of  the  which  had  been  guarantied  in  the  former 
nobility,  and  the  senate  is  chosen  fcom  constitution,  were  omitted,  5.  Many  eseen- 
among  the  legislative  body,  II,  The  con-  tial  changes  were  soon  after  made  in  this 
stitutionof  Great  Britain  is  founded  joint-  constitution  by  tiie  various  semtfus-f(m- 
iy  upon  the  old  system  of  coq»rations,  suiies  organiques,  so  called.  These  decrees 
that  of  estates,  and  that  of  a  general  na-  of  tlie  senate,  of  Aug.  2  and  4,  1802,  gave 
tiond  representation.  {Bee  Great  Britain.)  the  first  consul.  Napoleon  BonaoMte,  his 
III.  A  national  representation,  in  the  full  dignity  for  life,  and  invested  him  with 
sense  of  the  phrase,  was  first  established  several  inonarohical  prerogatives.  6.  At 
in  the  year  1787,  by  the  constitution  of  the  last,  the  aenatta-contutle  of  May  18,  1804, 
U.  States.  The  reader  will  find,  towards  elevated  the  first  consul  to  the  dignity 
the  end  of  this  article,  an  abstract  of  the  of  emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  sue 
constitutions  of  the  several  states  which  cession  was  made  hereditary  in  his  fsxn- 
compose  this  union.  Constitutions  in  Uy.  France  had  now  a  monarchical  con- 
whicb  the  aristocratic  element  was  ex-  stitution  with  some  democratic  forms: 
chided  were  soon  after  established  in  one  of tiiese— the  tribunate — wasabolished 
France.  Sevet^  other  states  then  shook  by  the  senataa'Omivlie  orgamqM  of  Aug. 
off  the  fetters  of  tiie  feudal  system,  and  19, 1807,  The  equality  of  all  citizens,  in 
introduced  more  or  less  of  the  democratic  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  a  principle  prc- 
element  into  the  constitutions  which  they  served  in  all  the  French  constitutions,  and 
adopted.  During  the  last  lialf  century,  even  the  Bourbons  were  obliged  to  make 
there  have  been  114  new,  written  constitu-  ii»a  prominent  feature  in  the  Chorte  con- 
lions  estabMied  in  Europe  and  America ;  stitutvmtwUe.  7.  Afler  the  downfall  of 
31  of  them  have  been  abolislied,  but  the  Napoleon,  the  senate  drew  up  a  new 
remaliider  still  exist,  and  about  100  mil-  constitution,  of  Amil  6, 1814,  in  which  an 
lions  of  people  are  ruled  by  them. — A.  aristocracy,  bereaitary  in  the  families  of 
France  has  seen,  «nce  the  revolution,  the  senators,  was  established.  It  guaran 
nine  different  constitutions: — 1,  The  mo-  tied,  however,  in  several  respects,  the 
narehical-representative  constitution  of  liberties  of  the  j)eople.  But  Louis  XVIII, 
1791.  3.  The  republican-democratic  con-  as  it  is  well  known,  adopted,  at  St.  Onen, 
stitution  of  June  24,  1793,  This  never  May2,1814,only  certain  principlesofthis 
went  wholly  into  operation,  much  power  constitution,  relMing  to  the  representative 
being  given,  for  the  time,  to  dictatorial  system  in  two  bodies,  the  responsibihty 
bodies.  3.  The  constitution  of  Sept.  23,  of  the  ministers,  the  judges'  tenure  of 
1795,    which    established  the   directorial  office  during  good  behavior,  the  irrevo- 
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cability  of  the  sale  of  the  national  proper-  of  the  Netheriaiids.  He  convoked  the 
ty,  the  cupBci^  of  every  Frenchman  for  notables  in  March,  1814,  who  accepted  the 
all  civil  and  military  appointments,  and,  constitution  proposed  by  him.  Ihustbe 
as  before  mentioned,  the  equality  of  all  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  eslabhshed 
citizens  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  8,  After  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  received  its 
tliis,  the  king  promulgated,  June  4,  1814,  fifth  constitution,  Au§.  24,  1815,  vrhich,  in 
the  present  constitution,  the  C/uirte  consiitu-  spite  of  the  oppoation  of  the  Catholio 
Hmmdte  (q.  v.),  which  had  been  drawn  up  notables  of  Belgium,  went  into  operation, 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  him.  jf  in  the  Belgian  provinces,  in  1815,  and  is, 
established  a  chamber  of  peers,  to  be  therefore,  the  fimdamenial  law  of  all  the 
elected  by  the  king,  and  a  chamber  of  17  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  This 
deputies,  to  be  chosen  by  electoral  col-  constitution  is  founded  on  the  basis  of  the 
leges.  These  two  bodies,  together  with  representative  system.  The  atates-gen- 
the  king,  were  to  form  the  le^slature.  eral,  who  represent  the  people  of  die 
But  rtiis  instrument  left  many  pouits  nn-  Netherlands,  exercise,  in  connerion  with 
settled,  which  allowed  full  play  to  machi-  the  king,  the  legislative  power,  and  deter- 
nationa  of  all  kinds.  9.  After  the  return  mine  the  budget,  consul  of  two  cham- 
of  Napoleon  ftom  Elba,  the  emperor  pro-  bers.  The  members  of  the  firat  are 
niulgated  a  new  constitutional  instrument,  chosen  by  the  king  for  life ;  those  of  the 
as  an  addition  to  the  imperial  constitution,  second,  by  the  estates  of  the  provinces, 
April  23, 1815,  This  was  adopted  by  the  for  three  years.  The  provinces  have 
people,  in  June,  on  the  occasion  of  the  three  estates — the  gentry,  the  citizens 
celeWted  Chmnp  de  Mai.  When  Louis  and  jwasants.— C.  Poland  was,  until  1791, 
XVin  returned  to  Paris,  the  Charts  went  an  arislocratico-monarchical  republic  ;  in 
agiun  into  operation.  By  the  electoral  fact,  it  might  be  called  an  aristofratic  re- 
law  of  June  28,  1830,  the  democratic  ele-  public,  because  the  king  elected  had  very 
ment  of  this  fundamental  law,  as  respects  little  power.  The  first  step  towards  a 
the  representation  of  the  people,  has  been  more  popular  constitution  was  the  charter 
essentially  weakened,  or  rather  thrown  given  to  the  cities  in  April  14, 1791,  which 
out ;  as,  ui  a  population  of  35,000,000,  there  gained  the  favor  of  them  all  towards  the 
are  only  70,000  electors,  and  only  5  or  6  new  order  of  tilings.  Soon  after,  the  eon- 
thousand  who  can  be  elected.  The  law  of  stilution  of  May  3, 1791,  was  adopted,  and 
June  9, 1824,  established  septennial  elec-  it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  finished  four 
tion8ofthechamberofdeputies,lhough  the  months  before  the  first  French  constitii- 
Ckarlc  had  Umited  tiieir  term  of  office  to  tion ;  but  tlie  confederation  of  Targovritz, 
five  years. — B.  In  the  Netherlands,  similar  formed  under  Catharine  II,  destroyed  this 
changes  took  place.  An  act  of  aihitrary  instrument,  and  reestablished  the  old  order 
power  was  necessary  to  overcome  the  of  things.  At  a  later  period.  Napoleon, 
opposition  of  the  federal  party  to  the  at  the  peace  of  'Hlsit,  created  the  duchy 
fnends  of  union  (democrats),  before  the  of  Warsaw,  and  gave  it  a  constitution, 
firat  constitution  of  the  Batavian  republic,  signed  by  him,  Dresden,  July  S3,  1807, 
^shioned  after  the  French  constitution,  which,  among  other  things,  abolished 
was  accepted,  April  23, 1798,  by  the  na-  bondage,  and  pronounced  the  equahty  of 
tional  assembly.  The  second  constitu-  all  citizens  m  the  eye  of  the  law.  After 
tion,  of  Oct  16, 1801,  was  feshioiied  after  the  connexion  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
the  fourth  French  constitution,  of  17^,  ivitii  Russia,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
Under  the  influence  of  Napoleon,  the  tiie  emperor  Alexander  adopted,  April 
Batavian  repubUc  received  die  third  con-  30, 1815,  the  title  of  *it(g-  of  Pdand,  and 
stitution,  of  March  15, 1805,  by  which  a  gave  this  kingdom  a  constitution,  Nov,  27, 

Cnsionary  of  the  state  was  put  at  the  1815,  which  estabhshed  a  national  repre- 

ad  of  the   government.    Only   a   few  sentation,  in  a  diet  consisting  of  the  king 

pomts    were  necessary    to  be  changed,  and  two  liouses  of  legislatuie.    The  sen- 

when  the  treaty  with  France,  of  May  24,  ate  ftirms  the  first  chamber,  chosen  by  the 

1806,  connected  the  new  kingdom  of  Hoi-  king ;  the  second  chamber  consists  of  77 

land  most  intimately  with  France,    This  deputies  of  the  land-holdere  and  51  depu 

was  done  by  t!ie  constitutional  law  of  the  ties  of  the  communities.     The  constitution 

kuigdom  of  Holland,  of  June  10,  1806,  guarantied,  also,  the  liberty  of  tiie  press, 

which  remained  in  force  until  1810,  when  which,  however,  has  been  long  since  sua- 

llolland  was   made  part  of  the  French  pended.    The  republic  of  Cracow,  erected 

empire  (July  9).     In  Dec,  1813,  the  son  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  also  received, 

of  tiip  lasi  Ptadtholder,  the  present  king  May  3,  1815,  a  constitution,  signed  by  the 

Willjoml,wasaokoowledgodassovereign  princes Metteriiich  and  Hardenberg, and 
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cnimt  Raaiimoflsky.  The  assembly  of  the  which  began  Aug.  24, 1820,  a  constitution 
representatives  of  tliis  little  repuhlic  con-  similar  lo  that  of  Spain.  It  limited  the 
eisla  of  the  deputies  of  the  communitiefi,  power  of  the  king,  nowever,  still  more. 
each  of  which  chooses  one,  three  members  Tlie  cortes  at  Lisbon  drew  it  up,  and  Iho 
of  the  senate  sent  by  thislwdy,  which  has  king  swore  to  it  Oct.  1, 1822.  But  an- 
the  executive  power,  three  prelates  sent  other  militarj'  revolution  (May  37,  1823) 
by  the  chapter,  three  doctors  of  the  facul-  abolished  this  instrument.  April  93, 1826, 
ties  of  the  university,  and  six  justices  of  don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  gave  a  new 
the  peace. — D.  Sweden  and  Norway  have  constitution,  which,  however,  was  abol- 
two  entirely  different  constitutions,  thoufrh  ished  by  hiis  brother,  the  usurper  of  hia 
both  countries  are  under  one  king.  We  throne,  don  Miguel,  who,  in  order  to  sur- 
niade  mention  of  the  Swedish  constitution  round  himself  witli  some  of  the  appear 
above.  Norway  adopted  a  constitution  of  ances  of  a  le^timate  sovereign,  renewed 
a  nuxed  democratic  and  monarchical  someof  the  forms  of  the  old  estates.  (See 
character.  May  17,  1814,  after  the  peace  Portugal.)  In  NapleSjtheanDyOTOclaim- 
of  Kiel,  Jan.  14, 1814,  had  been  concluded,  ed  the  Spanish  constitution,  which  was 
The  present  king  of  Sweden,  after  having  sworn  to  by  tlie  king  July  13,  1820.  The 
invaded  Norway,and  conquered  it,  assent-  parliament  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  con- 
ed to  the  whole  constitution,  with. those  vened  Oct.  1,  1820,  and  drew  up  a  new 
modifications  only  which  necessarily  grew  constitution,  on  the  ba^s  of  the  Spanish, 
out  of  the  connexion  of  Norway  with  in  Januaty,  1821 ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
Sweden  under  one  monarch.  These  par-  the  entrance  of  an  Austrian  army  into 
ticulars  were  settled  by  the  ttortking  (diet)  Naples,  conformably  to  the  resolutions  of 
held  at  Christiania,  Nov.  4, 1814,  so  that  the  eonOTess  of  Laybach,  this  coiwtitution 
the  present  constitution  is  called  the  ani-  was  abashed  in  March,  1821.  The  same 
sfifueumo/' .Vov.4,1814.  Nobility  is  abol-  thing  happened  in  Piedmont,  where  the 
ished-  The  storthing,  or  legislative  body,  Spanish  constitution  was  proclaimed, 
consists  of  two  houses — the  hgtMiig  and  March  10,  1621,  but  abolished  by  the 
the  oUtdhiite.  (See  AbnmH/] — E.  The  Austrian  army,  which  entered  Turin  April 
old  forms  ofthe  Spanish  monarchy  were  10, 1821. — F.  Italy,  which,  for  many  cen- 
first  called  to  life  again  by  tiie  junta  (ns-  turies,linsbeen  the  theatre  of  political  con- 
sembled  at  Bayonne,  under  the  influence  diet  and  bloody  revolutions,  has  also  expe- 
of  Napoleon),  who  drew  up  and  adopted  rienced  more  changes,  in  respect  to  the 
the  constitution  of  July  6,  1808,  at  the  constitutional  representations  of  her  peo- 
time  when  Joseph  Itonaparte  became  pie,  than  any  other  countiy.  a.  Savoy, 
king  of  Spwn.  But  the  regency,  which  Nice  and  Piedmont  were  governed,  from 
governed  m  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII,  the  years  1796andl798tol814,according 
proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  March  19,  to  the  constitutions  drawn  up  for  France. 
1812— the  constitution  of  the  Cortes —  Since  1814,  the  king  has  governed  without 
wbicli,  however,  was  abolished  by  Ferdi-  tiie  cooperation  of  popular  representatives. 
nand  VII,  on  lus  return  to  Spain,  liy  bis  Genoa  lost  her  ancient  aristocratic  cousti- 
declaration  at  Valencia,  May  4,  18l4  hut  tution  in  1797,  and  received,  through  the 
again  accepted  and  sworn  to  by  him,  influence  of  general  Bonaparte,  m  the 
March  7, 1820,  to  which  he  was  compelled  convention  at  Montebello,of  June6,1797, 
by  the  !u-my.  This  instrument  not  only  a  democratic  constitution,  which  lasted 
abolished  the  old  feudal  and  hierarcliical  from  Dec.  2,  1797,  to  1802,  when  its  place 
forms  of  government,  but  it  likewise  lim-  was  supplied  by  a  constitution  modelled 
ited  considerably  tlie  powers  of  the  king;  after  that  of  the  Cisalpine  lepublic,  and 
BO  much  that  a  strong  party  in  Spain  agned  by  £onaparte  and  Talleyrand,  June 
espoused  his  cause,  ajjd  four  of  the  first  26,  1802 ;  but  a  new  constitutional  law  of 
continental  powers  declared  themselves,  Dec.  1,  1802,  remodelled  it  again.  June 
o'  the  congress  of  Verona,  in  December,  4,  1805,  the  L^riau  republic  was  incor- 
1823,  against  the  constitution,  and  main-  porated  with  France;  and  Genoa  did  not 
tainedtiiattheauthorityofthekingought  receive  again  her  old  name  until  lord 
to  be  Htrengtiiened.  According  to  the  Bentinck,  April  19,  1814,  in  the  name  of 
375th  article  ofthe  constitution,  hiwever.  Great  Britain,  proclaimed  the  restoration 
such  a  change  could  take  place  only  after  of  her  old  aristocratic  republican  constitu- 
the  constitution  had  been  in  operation  for  tion ;  but  the  congress  at  Vienna  abolished 
eight  years.  France  declared  war  against  this,  and  gave  the  republic  of  Genoa,  as  n 
SpEun,  and  alwliahed  the  constitution  of  duchy,  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  bv  which 
■'      -  -■- lono      '"eCortes.)     Portu-  an  end  was  put  to  her  representative  gov- 


1,  likewise,  received,  by  the  revolution    emment;  but  the  new  duchy  received  a 
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senate,  high  court  end  provincial  counBel-  wliichlhereareBOmearisloca^ticelementa 
lore,  without  whose  conseut  no  new  taxes  /  Naples  received  a  constilution  from 
can  be  imposed.  6.  The  former  Cisal-  king  Joseph,  at  Bajonne,  June  20,  1808, 
pine  repubUc  received  its  first  constitution  which  was  confirmfid  hj  Napoleon ;  but 
from  general  Bonaparte,  June  29,  1797,  his  successor,  Joachim,  never  put  it  into 
It  vnts  fashioned  after  the  French  consti'  operation.  Joachim  (Mural),  however, 
tudon  of  1797 ;  but,  in  1796,  the  French  eSter  his  defeat,  in  1815,  ordered  his  inin- 
ambaagador  Trouv^  made  essential  ister  Agar  to  draw  up  a  coustilutioti ;  but 
changes  in  it ;  and,  in  1799,  the  whole  this  was  only  posted  up  at  the  comers  of 
republic  was  broken  up  by  the  armies  the  streets,  and  never  acted  upon.  At  an 
of  Russia  and  Austiia.  It  was  reesfab-  eaHier  period,  in  181S,  lord  Benlinck  had 
lished  by  the  memorable  victory  of  Ma-  established  in  Sicily  (then  under  the  pro- 
rengo,  in  1800,  and  governed  provisorily,  tection  of  England  and  the  sceptre  of  king 
and  received  from  a  state-consulta  at  Ly-  Ferdinand  IV,  soon  afterwards  under  that 
ons,as  an  Italian  republic,  anew  constitu-  of  his  son  Francis)  a  constitution  fashiou- 
tjon,  Jan.  28,  1603.  Its  president  was  ed  according  to  the  British,  which  vested 
the  tiiist  consul  of  France.  This  constitu-  the  legislative  power  exclusively  in  a  pnr- 
tion  provided  three  electoral  colleges —  liament  of  peers  and  commons,  the  esec- 
those  of  the  land  owners,  of  the  learned  ulive  in  the  king,  and  the  judiciary  in  in- 
bodies,  and  of  the  merchants.  When  the  dependent  courts.  The  feudal  constitution 
Italian  republic  was  changed  into  die  was  entirely  abolished.  This  constitution 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Napoleon  had  be-  was  in  force  until  July  23, 1814,  on  which 
come  king  of  Italy,  March  16, 1805,  he  day  Ferdinand  IV,  who  had  once  more 
gave  this  state  three  constitutional  statutes,  taken  the  reins  of  government,  overtlirew 
of  March  16,  March  27  and  June  .5, 1805,  the  fonns  preEcrib«^  by  England,  together 
in  which  the  monarchical  form  was  more  with  the  juirliament  of  Sicily,  which  had 
and  more  developed.  After  the  downfall  hitherto  exieted.  But  when,  afler  tlje 
of  Napoleon,  die  emperor  Francis  estati-  downlall  of  Murat,  he  received  Naples 
Iished  here  the  Lorahardo- Venetian  king-  back,  in  1815,  from  the  congress  of  Vien- 
dom,  and  gave  it,  April  34,  1815,  that  na,  he  convoked  the  two  houses  of  the 
constilution  which  we  have  mentioned  Sicilian  parliament,  and  communicated  to 
above,  c.  The  aristocratic  reptiblic  of  them  the  draught  of  a  new  constilution 
Lucca  received,  in  1799,  from  a  French  for  Sicily,  of  May  16,  1815,  which  had 
general,  a  democratic  con^tution,  fiishion-  much  similarity  to  the  charter  granted  by 
ed  after  that  of  France  of  1795;  but  it  LouisXVIII  to  the  French,  in  1814.  Tha 
hardly  had  time  to  go  into  operation,  on  constitution,  also,  never  went  into  opera- 
account  of  the  advance  of  the  allied  troops  tion  j  but  when  Ferdinand  IV,  Dec.  8, 
into  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  1816,  made  Naplesand  Sicily  one  kmg- 
of  Marengo,  a  constitution  ^milar  to  that  dom,and  assumed  the  titie  at  Ferdinand  I, 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic  of  1802,  was  Idng  of  Ihe  TSdo  iSidZies,  he  promulgated 
prodaimc^  Dec.  36,  1801 ;  but,  in  1805,  for  the  whole  monarchy  tlie  constituent 
the  republic  begged  the  emperor  to  give  law  of  Dec  13, 1816,  which  confirmed  the 
them  a  prince  out  of  his  own  family,  abolition  of  feudalism,  hut  did  not  refis- 
This  was  general  Bacciocciji  (q.  v.),  prince  tablishanationalrepresenlation.  {Stedivig- 
of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  and  Napoleon  ion  E  (Sp^n),  of  this  arttde.) — G.  Germa- 
signed  the  new  constitution,  June  23, 180.5.  ny.  The  constitution  of  the  former  Gei> 
A  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814,  gave  tiiis  man  empire  was  foimded  entirely  on  the 
princi^ility  (still  governed,  in  all  essnntial  principles  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the 
respects,  according  to  the  con^tution  of  old  corporations.  It  had  become  a  mere 
1805)  to  the  former  queen  of  Etrtiria.  d.  mockery,  and  even  worse  than  useless. 
The  States  of  the  Chureh  were  changed  The  eagle  of  the  empire  was  often  coni- 
W  genera!  Berthier,  Feb.  15, 1798,  uito  a  pared  to  an  old,  worm-eaten,  stuffed  bird, 
Roman  republic,  which  received  a  cnnsti-  which  must  not  be  touched,  for  fear  of  its 
tution,  March  30, 1798,  drawn  up  by  Dau-  falling  to  pieces.  Napoleon  abolished  the 
nou,  on  the  model  of  tiie  French  constitu-  empire,  and  established  the  confederation 
tion  of  1795.  It  esphed,with  the  dissolu-  of  the  Rhine,  July,  13,  1806,  (See  Gm- 
tion  of  the  republic,  in  1799.  After  the  ftdercdion.)  But  the  deputies  to  be  sent 
popevraa  reestablished,  in  1814,  he  pro-  by  the  members  of  the  confederation  never 
clttimed,  July  6, 1816,  a  constituent  decree,  actually  assembled.  The  constilution  of 
e.  The  miniature  republic  of  San  Ma-  this  confederacy  did  not  guaranty  a  na- 
preserve  its  ancient  tional  representatitai  in  the  different  coun- 
ties belonging  to  it.    June  8,  1815,  tho 
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German  confederation  (see  ConfederaUm)  the  responBibility  of  public  officers,  &o. 
was  established.  The  13th  article  runs  4,  Wiirtemberg.  King  Frederic  abolished, 
thus:— "In  each  of  the  confederated  Slates,  in  1806,  the  old  constitution,  founded  on 
a  constitution,  founded  on  the  estates,  a  compact  concluded  between  the  estates 
shall  be  introduced"  {Bi  oBtn  Bjmdes-  and  the  sovereign,  and  governed  absolute- 
Maaten  mrd  eine  landesstandisdie  Ferfas-  ly,  according  to  the  decree  of  organizatioD 
Mng  SlaU  Jindtn).-  The  esplanalion  of  of  March  18,  1806.  Jan.  11,  1815,  he 
this  article  caused  much  dispute,  but,  at  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  he  intend- 
last,  the  old  estates  aud  the  monarchical  ba-  ed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establi^ment 
MS  were  considered  as  the  essendal  parts  of  of  such  a  coustitution  as  he  wished ;  but 
all  the  new  constitutions.  In  consequence  the  assembly  convoked  by  him  in  March, 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  1815,  refused  the  proposed  constitution, 
of  the  German  confederacy,  several  con-  asking  for  the  reCstabhshment  of  the  old 
Btitutions  were  formed  between  1806  and  one.  At  last,  the  constitution  of  Sept.  25, 
1B15,  in  Germany,  some  of  which  inclined  1819,  was  established  by  way  of  compact 
more  to  the  representative  system ;  others,  It  provides  for  two  houses  of  legislature, 
more  to  the  old  system  of  feudal  estates  (See  JfiirUmberg.)  5.  The  grand-duchy 
and  corporations.  Those  states,  which  of  Baden,  after  several  preliminary  de- 
retained  or  reestablished  the  old  feudal  orees,  received  a  constitution,  Aug.  22, 
estates  and  corporations,  have  been  men-  1818,  which  provides  for  two  houses  of 
lioned  already  in  this  anicle,  under  di-  lemslature.  The  first  is  composed  of  peem, 
vision  I. — 1.  The  kingdom  of  West-  of  the  deputies  of  the  gentiy  {Ritteradiqfl) 
phalia,  which  lasted  from  1807  to  1814,  and  the  univeisities,  a  Catholic  bishop,  a 
received  a  constitution  modelled  afler  the  Protestant  prelate,  and  eight  members 
French  representative  system.  This  scrv-  nominated  by  the  monarch,  without  refer- 
ed  as  a  model  for  the  constitutions  of  sev-  ence  to  their  birUi  or  station.  The  lower 
era!  other  states  belonging  to  the  confed-  house  consists  of  deputies,  chosen  with 
eration  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  given  by  reference  to  the  population.  [See  Baden.) 
Napoleon,  Nov.  15, 1807,  and  iis  deficien-  6.  Tho  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
cies  supplied  by  the  statute  of  Dec,  23,  received  a  constiwtion,  providing  for  two 
1808.  It  expired  with  the  kingdom,  houses,  May  18,  1S20.  (See  Husf-Drtna- 
8.  The  gmud-duchy  of  Frankfort  had  a  riiufi.)  7.  The  principality  of  Waldeck 
similar  constitution,  from  Aug.  16, 1810,  to  and  Pyrmont  received  a  constitution  Jan. 
1813,  which  met  with  a  like  fate.  3.  In  28,  1814.  This  was  changed,  however, 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  which  belonged  April  19,  1816,  when  a  constitution  was 
also  to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  a  esiabUshed,  In'  which  only  the  land-ownera 
national  representation  was  established  in  and  corporations  of  the  cities  are  repre- 
May,  1808,  by  a  formal  constitution  and  sented.  8.  The  duchy  of  Nassau  received 
six  constituent  edicts ;  but,  by  the  decree  a  constitution  by  the  ordinance  of  Sept  % 
of  Dec  2, 1811,  the  owners  of  nug'ortries  1814,  which  establishes  two  houses,  one 
(enl^ed  estates)  and  the  possessors  of  of  hereditary  peers,  the  other  of  represent- 
noble  fiefe  Were  declared  representatives  wives,  chosen  for  a  limited  time.  July  1, 
of  the  Bavarian  nation  by  right  of  birth.  1816,  a  new  organization  of  die  govem- 
At  last,  the  king,  Maximilian,  granted  the  ment  was  procletimed.  It  is  founded,  for 
constitution  of  May  26, 1818,  accompanied  tiie  most  part,  on  the  division  of  estates. 
by  10  edicts.  May  17,  1818,  a  regulation  9.  Saxe-Weimar  recdved  a  constitution, 
for  the  communities  had  been  already  Sept.  20,  1809,  while  she  belonged  to  the 
promulgated.  The  constitution  establishes  confederation  of  the  Bliluo.  Another 
two  houses — one  of  peers,  the  otlier  of  constitution  was  adopted,  May  5,  1816, 
commons — the  former  to  hold  their  places  founded  on  the  estates  of  the  nobih^,  citi- 
by  right  of  birth,  or  by  appointment  of  the  zens  and  peasants,  each  of  which  sends  10 
king, the  latter  byelection.  Thiselection,  deputies,  while  the  univet^ny  cf  Jena 
however,  is  not  made  by  the  people  col-  sends  I.  There  is  only  one  house  of 
leciively,  but  by  the  di^rent  estates — no-  legislature.  The  elections  are  free,  and 
bili^,  clergy  and  scholars,  citizens  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  guarantied.  The 
pettsants.  This  constitution  nominally  pro-  diet,  opened  Dec.  17,  1820,  exhibited  the 
vides  for  the  chief  points  of  civil  liberty,  remarkable  instance  of  a  representative 
fi«edom  of  conscience  and  of  the  press,  body  refusing  publicity  to  its  deliberations, 
equality  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  eye  of  and  allowing  only  the  publication  of  por- 
the  law,  the  equal  capacity  ot  all  citizens  tions  of  its  proceedings.  The  liberty  of 
for  all  appointments  in  the  service  of  tlie  the  press  haa  been  long  since  suspended^ 
state,  also  tiie  equal  distribution  of  tables.  It  is  haMly  neces«iiy  to  mention  how  Wr 
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teriy  insufficient  a  basis  of  representation  billing  ancient  and  modem  elements, 
the  ancient  estates  are  in  our  times,  ance  Sept.  8,  1814,  the  cantons  convened  a^ain, 
the  important  classes  of  ihc  learned  (who  and  received  into  the  confederacy  of  the 
\Tere  formerly  represented  in  the  clergy),  19  cantons  3  new  ones—Valais,  Geneva 
artists,  mechanics,  merchants  and  manu-  and  Neufchatel.  Each  canton  has  its  own 
facturers  remain,  on  this  system,  unrepre-  representative  constitution,  founded  on  the 
sented.  10.  Sase-Cohui^  received  a  con-  elements  of  the  old  system,  together  with 
stitutionfrom  its  sovereign,  Aug.  21,1817,  the  principles  of  the  act  of  mediation.  In 
founded  on  the  estates.  Wben  the  diet  is  some,  the  aristocratic  principle  prevails; 
not  sitting.o  permanent  committee  watches  in  others,  the  democratic.  Some  canton^ 
over  the  mtuntenance  of  the  constitution,  are  purely  democratic,  as  Valais,  Coirp 
and  the  execution  of  the  laivs.  A  further  Zug,  &c.  Neufchatel  has  a  constimtiof 
constilntionalregutauonwasmvenSeclS,  in  which  aristocratic,  democratic  and  mo 
1830,  and  the  diet  first  assembled  in  1831.  narchica)  principles  are  combined.  Tht 
11.  Saxe-Hildburghausen  received  a  con-  king  of  Prussia— the  sovereigti  of  this  can 
stitution,  Jan.  7,  1818,  founded  on  the  Ion — established  this  constitution,  June  18, 
estates.  A  permanent  committee  of  the  and  Dec.  26,  1814. — /.  A  provisory  rep 
nobilih',theci£iesandclergy,reOTeBentsthe  resentaiive  constitution  was  adopted  by 
dietwhen  it  is  not  sitting.  12.  Theprinci-  tiie  national  congress  of  the  Hellenes,  Jan. 
p«lity  of  Schwai'zbnrff-Rudoisladt  receiv-  1  (13),  1822,  at  Epidaurus.  According  to 
ed  a  constitution,  April  31,  1821,  founded  this  instrument,  the  government  was  to 
on  the  estates.  13.  The  principality  of  consist  of  two  bodies— the  legislative  sen- 
lippe-Schauroburg  rec^ved  a  constitu-  ate,  composed  of  deputies  elected  \)y  the 
tion  by  a  decree  of  Jan.  15,  1S15.  It  is  people,  and  tiie  executive  council.  In  July, 
founded  on  the  estates.  14.  Lippe-Del-  1827,  the  national  assembly  at  Hapoli  di 
mold  received  a  constitution,  June  8,  Romania  adopted  the  constitution  of  1827. 
1819,  from  the  princess-regent  Paulina,  Count  Capo  dTstria  was  chosen  president, 
dravm  up  by  herself;  but  this  instrument  and  entered  on  his  office  Jan.  32,  1838. 
was  too  liberal  for  (he  old  estates  of  the  The  stale  of  this  unfortunate  nation, 
nobility  and  the  cities,  which  protested  however,  is  so  unsettled,  that  we  must 
againstit,asdidalBotheptinceof  Schaum-  still  expect  many  changes, — In  Asia,Bev- 
hurg  as  agnate,  (q.  v.)  15,  The  duchy  of  era!  countries  have  fundamental  laws. 
Brunswick- WolfenWitte!  received  a  con-  These,  it  is  true,  hardly  deserve  the  name 
stitution,  Jan.  19,  1820,  founded  on  the  of  cwwKhifc'ons,  since  theif  are  destitute  of 
estatesand  corporations.  It  provides  only  tiiose  guarantees  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
one  house  of  lepslature.  la  respect  to  pie,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
the  granting  of  taxes,  tlie  old  constitution  as  integral  parts  of  a  constitution.  Yet 
was  retained,  16.  The  free  cily  of  Frank-  severalof  them,  however,  are,  in  fact,  sub- 
fort,  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  receiv-  ject  to  as  strict  limitations  as  the  consiitu- 
ed  a  liberal  organization,  Oct  10,  1806.  tionsofmanyofthosesiateswhichwehave 
July  18, 1816,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  just  enumerated.  Nay,  it  would  lie  fer 
senate,  supplementary  to  the  old  constitu-  more  difficult  to  change  certain  fiindamen- 
tion  of  the  city,  when  it  was  an  imperial  tal  laws  in  some  Aaauc  states,  founded,  as 
free  city,  wfaion  was  accepted  by  the  citi-  they  often  are,  on  the  religion  and  ancient 
zens.  The  fbrmerprivileges  of  the  patrician  customs  of  the  people,  than  to  introduce  a 
families  do  not  exist  any  longer.  17,  18,  new  constitution  into  many  of  the  Euro- 
19,  The  three  Hanseatic  cities  have  reCs-  pean  states.  We  have  seen  that  the  mere 
tablished,  since  1814,  their  old  constitu-  decrees  of  certmn  European  sovereigns 
tioiis,  founded  on  the  ancient  corporations,  have  been  sufficient  to  establish,  change, 
and,  like  several  others,  little  in  unison  with  abolish,  reGsiabhsh  and  reiibolish  constitu- 
the  demands  of  the  age.  (See  ConstUa-  tiotis  in  the  states  under  their  rule.  One 
lions  det  troisViUea  L^res-,3nsiaHipiies,  by  point,  however,  must  be  kept  in  view — 
Tillers,  Leipsic,  1814.)  20.  The  duke  of  that,  in  ahnost  all  the  European  constitu- 
Saxe-Heiningen  established  a  constitution,  tions,  the  idea  of  a  representation  of  the 
Sept.  4,  182^  founded  on  the  estates. —  people  is  a  fundamental  one,  however 
H.  The  Swiss  confederacy  was  transform-  imperfect  may  be  the  means  and  forms 
ed,  by  the  Frencli  directory,  iu  1799,  into  provided  for  securing  it.  But  we  know 
the  Helvetic  republic,  with  a  democratic  of  no  fiindamental  law,  in  any  Asiatic 
form  of  government.  This  gave  rise  to  state,  which  embraces  the  idea  of  rep- 
bloody  contists.  Bonapaite,  by  the  act  of  rcsentation  ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  be 
mediation,  Feb.  19,  18ra,  gave  a  new  fed-  excused  from  going  into  a  consideration 
,.^,:„^  ™n«.>^»..,; —  4„  .[Jja  country,  com-  of  the  Asiatic  forms  of  government,  in  an 
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article    on     i^onstitulions.— Having   thus  try  received   from  the   reigning  duke   a 

enumeraleil  the   European  states  which  eonatitution,  modelled  entirely  on  that  of 

have  received  constitutiona,  it  may  not  be  the  French  empire ;  but  the  guardian  of 

uninteresting  to  take  a  survey  of  those  his  successor  suspended  the  constitution, 

European  states  which  are  governed  by  Oct.  34,  1812.    9.  The  principaUties  of 

sovereigns  entirely  absolute.    Austiia  was  Hohenzollem-Hechiiisen  and  Siegmarin- 

mentioned    among  those    countries   in  gen.  lO-TheprincipaBtyofSchwarzhurg- 

which  constitutions  founded  on  the  old  Sondersliausen.    11.  Theduchyof  Olden- 

feudai  estates  exist ;  but,  although  this  burg,    12,  The  duchy  of  Holstein.    Both 

may  be  the  case  in  point  of  form,  yet  the  the  latter,  however,  are  about  to  receive, 

Austrian  monarchy  is  virtually  one  of  the  according   to    public    report,    conMitu- 

most  absolute  governments  thai  can  exist,  tiona  founded  on  the  estates,     13.  The 

and  has  systematically  pursued,  for  along  kingdom  of  Denmark,  in  which  the  an- 

serles  of  years,  so  aiWtrary  a  course,  in  cieiit  constitution  was  abolished  in  1660. 

many  respects  (including  the  administra-  The  people  cooperated  vrith  the  goveru- 

tion  of  Uie  finances  and  the  intellectual  ment  in  the  overthrow  of  the  old  system, 

cultivation  of  the  people),  tliat  we  can  as  it  was  fevorable  only  to  the  nobility  and 

hardly  find  any  thing  parallel  in  govern-  the    privileged  corporations,  the   former 

ments  which  claim  to  be  purely  absolute ;  of  whom   greatly  abused   their   powera. 

as,  for  instance,  in  Prussia.    The  follow-  14.    The  empire  of  Russia.     15.  Spain. 

inggovemmenisarewithoutconsututions:  16.  Turkey.    17,  Portugal. 
— 1.  Piedmont,  Savw  and  Nice.    3.  Tus-       ^mmen.  The  English  colonies  in  North 

cany,  Parma  and  Modena.    3.  The  Two  America,  before  the  declaration  of  the  in- 

Sicilies.    4.  The  States  of  the  Church.  5.  dependence  of  the  U,  States,  were  all  gov- 

Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  Ncufchatel,  erncdby  charters  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 

though  the  royal  decree  of  May  22,  1815,  land,  the  principal  features  of  which  were 

just  before  the  last  campiugn  against  Na-  a  house  of  representatives,  and  a  governor 

poleon,  promised  the  nation  a  representa-  and  body  of  counsellors,  the  first  chosen 

tive  constitution.    The  king,  some  years  by  the  people,  the  two  last  appointed  by  the 

Hnce,  established  provincial  estates,  found-  king  (or  proprietors),  except  in  the  cases  of 

ed  on  the  different  estates  already  enumer-  Connecticut  and  BJiode  Island  plantations, 

ated,  and  the   city  corporatioiis,  which  in  which  the  people  were  einpowered  to 

have  the  right  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  choose   all    their  officers.      The   consti- 

taxation,  and  to  discuss  what  is  laidoefore  tutjon  prepared  by  the  distinguished  phi- 

them  by  the  king,  through  the  marshal  of  losopher,  John    locke,  for  South   Car- 

the  diet.    Their  rights,  however,  ore,  in  olina,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors  of 

reality,  nugatory,  because  they  have  not  the  territory,  operated  no  better  than  Pla- 

even  the  power  of  making  propositions  to  to's  Republic  would  probably  have  done, 

the  government  i  and  when,  a  few  years  if  it  had  ever  been  put  into  practice.   The 

ago,  the  estates  of  the   province  of  the  constitution  consisted  of  120  articles,  and 

Lower  Rhine  petitioned  the  king  not  to  was  foimded  on  aristocratical  and  feudal 

abolish  the  trial  by  jury,  which  had  been  principles.    Three  classes  of  nobihty  were 

in  use  on  the  left  bwik  of  the  Rhine  from  to  be  established,  viz,,  barons,  caciques 

the  time  when  that  district  had  been  con-  and  landgraves.   The  first  were  to  possess 

nected  with  France,  the  king  was  highly  12,  the  second,  24,  and  the  third,  48,000 

displeased,  and  reminded  the  estates  that  acres  of  land,  which  were  to  remain  in- 

theywere  convened  only  to  considerwhaf  alienable  in  their  families.    The  parha- 

was  laid  before  them  by  his  marshaL  ment,  which  consisted  of  one  house  only, 

6.   The  electorate   of  Hesse-Cassel.     In  was  coinpt)sed  of  the  lords,  proprietors, 

1815,  the  elector,  having  resumed  posses-  landgraves,  caciques,  and  deputies  from 

eion  of  the  electorate,  atler  the  abolition  die  fiee  inhabitants  holding  inheritable 

of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  convened  property.    This  plan  of  government  pro- 

not  only  the  old  estates,  those  of  the  no-  duced  nothing  but  anarchy  and  discord. 

bility,  clergy  and  citizens,  but  also  that  of  In  the  followms  Abstract  of  the  Consti- 

the  peasantt,  which  gave  rise  to  animad-  tutions  of  the  U.  Stales,  the  constitution 

version ;  and,  on  the  assembly's  disagree-  of  Virginia  framed  in  1776  is  given,  since 

jng  to  the  new  constitution,  which  he  pre-  the  drafl  of  the  constitution  adopted  by  the 

sented  to  them,  the  elector  dissolved  the  late  convention  (1830)  in  that  state  has  not 

body;  ance  which  time  the  government  been  acted  on  hy  the  people  at  the  time 

has  been  entirely  absolute.    7.  The  land-  when  we  write.     If  it  should  be  accepted 

graviaieofHesse-Homburg.  8.Thediichy  by  them,  the  reader  will  fmdasketch  of 

of  AnbalL    Dec.  28, 1810,  ibis  iiale  coun-  it  in  the  article  Vtr^nui. 
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Remarks. — Legislature.  The  powers  the  Proteslant  religion,  or  the  divine  aa- 
of  the  legislature,  being  well  known,  and  thority  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or 
nearly  similar  in  all  tlie  slates,  are  not  whose  religions  principles  are  ioeoinpat!- 
enunierated  in  the  preceding  table.  It  may  hie  with  the  freedom  and  safe^  of  the 
be  proper-  to  mention  here,  however,  that  state,  can  hold  a.  civil  office.  In  the  oth- 
the  senate  have  no  power  to  originate  er  states,  no  reli^ous  test  is  required. — 
money  bills,  excepting  in  the  slates  of  Persons  conscientiously  scrupulous  of 
Connecticut  New  Yoii,  Ohio,  North  taking  an  oath,  are  every  where  permitted 
Carolina, TennesBee,Illinoiaand  Missouri;  to  suDstitute  a  solemn  atfirmation;  and 
and  tiiat,  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  this  is  recognised  by  all  the  constitutions, 
the  senate  can  neither  originate  nor  alter  except  those  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
Buch  bills.  In  Virginia,  aU  laws  originate  lina,  and  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
in  the  house  of  representatives.  The  hiatus  which  is  supplied  in  those  states  by 
power  of  impeachment  before  the  senate  law. — Those  who  are  conscientiously 
is  vested  in  the  house  of  representatives  scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  are  eveiy 
by  all  the  slate  constitutions,  except  those  where  allowed  to  pay  an  equivalent  for 
of  Man'land,  Virginia  and  North  Caroii-  personal  service.  In  Tennessee,  the  Icgis- 
na.  Maryland  appears  to  have  no  court  lature  are  enjoined  to  "pass  laws  exempt- 
of  impeachment,  judici^  officers  being  ing  citizens  belonpng  to  any  sect  or  de- 
removable  by  conviction  of  misbehavior  nonunationof  relipon,thecenets  ofwhich 
in  a  court  of  law.  In  Virg^ia,  the  house  are  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  bearing 
of  delegates  impeach  before  the  court  of  of  arms,  from  attending  private  and  gen- 
appeals.  In  North  Carolina,  state  officers  eral  musters."  In  Maine,  "peraons  of  the 
may  be  impeached  before  any  state  court  denominations  of  Shakers  or  Quakeis" 
of  supreme  jurisdiction,  either  by  the  may  be  exempted  from  military  duty. — 
^nend  assembly,  or  by  presentment  of  Ministers  of  the  gospel  are  not  eligible  as 
Sie  grand  jury  of  the  court.  No  pardon-  legislators  in  Maryland,  Virgjuia,  North 
ing  power  any  where  exists  in  cases  of  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  In  South  Caro- 
impeachment. — In  Alabama,  a  revision  and  lina,  Kentucky  and  Mississippi,  they  are 
new  digest  of  civil  and  criminal  law  is  to  eligible  neither  as  governors  nor  legisla- 
be  made  decennially.  In  Alabama,  Indi-  tore.  In  Missouri,  the  only  civil  office 
ana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  llie  legislature  they  can  hold  is  that  of  justice  of  &e 
are  restricted  in  their  power  of  erecting  peace ;  while  in  New  York,  JDelaware  and 
banks.  Louisiana,  they  are   not   eli^ble   to   any 

ExecuHve.     The  duties  of  the  execu-  office   whatever. — New   Hampshire    and 

tives,  in  adi^tion  to  those  enumerated  in  Massachusetts  are   the  only  slates  whose 

the  table,  are,  to  superintend  the  execution  constitutions  make  provision  for  religious 

of  the  laws,  and  to  act  as  commanders-  estabUshments,     In  New  Hampshire,  the 

in-chief  of  the  militia.     In  Louisiana,  the  legislature  is  empowered  to  aaOimize,  and 

governor  must  visit  the  different  counties  in  Maseacbusettstbelegislamreisenjoined 

at  least  once  in  two  years,  to  inform  him-  to  retpiire,  the  several  towns,  parishes,  &c., 

self  of  the  state  of  the  militia,   and  tiie  in  the  state,  to  make  adequate  provision, 

general  condition  of  th.   country. — Mas-  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and 

sachusetcs  is  the  only  state  whose  consti-  maintenance  ofPrakstcmt  ministers  of  die 

tution  gives  tiites  to  the  officers  of  gov-  gospel. 

emment.     The  governor  is  entitled  Ms  ex-  ' 

cdkncrf,  the  lieutenant-governor  Ms  honor.        In  Central  and  South  America,  a  num- 

Sdigion.    In  iho  United  States,  eveiy  ber  of  constitutions  have  been  csteblished 

denomination  of  religion  is  equally  under  within  this  century.    All,  with  tiie  excep- 

the  protection  of  the  law.    In  a  few  of  tion  of  the  monarchical  constitution  oftlie 

the  states,  however,  certain  modes  of  be-  Brazils,  and  the  tranaent  imperial  system 

lief  are  required  as  qualifications  _/br  qffice.  of  the  Mexican  empire  under  Iturbide, 

In  Massachusetts  and  Maiyland,  the  dec-  who  was  elected  emperor  May  18,  1822, 

lawuon  of  a  belief  in  the  Christian  religon  are  republican,  modelled,  in  most  respects, 

is  required  to  qualify  for  office.     In  New  after  the  constitution  of  the  U,  States,  in 

Jersey,  no  Protestant  can  be  denied  any  regard  to  the  division  of  powers  among 

civil  right  on  account   of   his   religious  the   legislative,  judiciary  and    executive 

principles.    In   Pennsylvania,  Mississippi  bodies,  &c.    In  Mexico,  Central  America, 

and  Tennessee,  the  belief  in  a  God,  and  a  and   tlie   United   Provinces  of  La  Plata, 

future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  there  exist  federal  govemmenfs,  i.  e.  iiii- 

is  required  as  a  qualification  tor  offic*.   In  ions  of  differenl  states,  like  diat  of  the  \J. 

N.  Carolina,  no  one  denying  the  truth  of  Stales :   the  other  republics  have  ceniml 
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governments.     The  government  of  Spain,    Btitution,  and  the  fonner  kingdom  of  Hayti 
1  her  South  American  colonies,  was  so    received  a  constitmion    in    1811,      — 


defective,  the  territoiy  of  these   so   im-  democratic  constitution  of  the  republic  of 

mense,  and  the  population  so  scailered,  Hayti,  dated  Jan.  27,  1807,  was  renewed 

that,  when  the  Spanish  joke  was  thrown  in  1816 ;  end  when  the  kingdom  was  abol- 

oS;  the  elemenis  of  an  independent  and  iahed  in  1^,  and  the  Spanish  port  of  the 

free  government,  in  the  new  states,  were  islaiKl  was  united  with   the  republic,  in 

necessarily  so  few,  that,  ever  faace  dieu^  IB'-i^  the  constitution  of  1816  was  estah- 

respective  declarations  of  independence,  lished  for  the  whole  island.    Itiafeshioii- 

they'  have  been  in  a  slate  of  agitation ;  aad  ed  after  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States ; 

many  of  tliem  are  likely  to  remain  so  for  hasahouseof  represeniatii-ea,aseualeand 

a  long  time  to  come,  because  ihe  people  president.     Indians,   Negroes,  Mulattoes 

are  wofuUy  deficient  in  education  and  in-  and  Mestizoes  only  are  allowed  to  become 

dustry — two  of  the  main  grounds  of  real  citizens,*     [See  the  articles  Corporatioa 

liberty  and  of  a  settled  order  of  things;  and  Estates.) 

and  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for  Cobstitdtionists.    (See   VTogemtut.) 

a  nation,  from  which  tyranny  has  with-  Constitutionbel,   Le    {FreaSi;   The 

held  the  means  of  education,  to  acquire  Constitutional);  a  daily  paper  in  Paris,    In 

the  habits  which  fit  men  for  indepen-  England  and  the  U.  States,  no  party,  how- 

dence,  after  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  their  ever  much  it  may  be  opposed  to  othera, 

oppressors,  which  is  generally  the  easiest  thinks  of  abolishuig  the  constitution   or 

part  of  a  revolution.     History  shows  that  constitutional  tiberty:  the  word  eonrfitu- 

&r  more  internal  convulsions  are  caused  iioiwi,  therefore,  cannot  be  used  in  tiiese 

fay  ignorance,   and    the  violence   which  two  countries  asdesignatingaparty.  Very 

springs  from  it,  thtui  bythe  ambition  of  differentistiiecaseinFrance — adifference 

aspiring  individuals.     Since   the    condi-  which  muse  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  if 

tion  of  South  America  is,  at  present,  so  we  wish  (o  understand  the  present  political 

unsetded,  it  would  be  of  littie  use  to  enu-  proceedings  in  that  country,  or  to  compare 

inetate  the  diffiirent  constitutions  existing  tiiem  with  American  and  British  politics, 

there,  which  will  probably  undergo  many  In  France,  there  really  exists  a  powerful 

changes ;  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  party,  which  aims  at  restoring  the  good 

the  articles  on  the   reajwctive   countries,  oW(im««,  and  destroying  the  CSarie.  (q.  v.) 

in  which  he  will  find  their  histoiy  brought  The  word  ooiMfifudmurf,  therefore,  desig- 

down  to  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  tiie  nates,  in  France,  tiie  party  opposed  to  tlie 

articles.  _  Brazil  received  its  present  con-  one  just  mentioned,  embracing,  however, 

stitution  in  1834.     It  was  sworn  to  by  the  many  varieties  of  opinion.    The   paper 

emperor  Mareh  25  of  that  year.     It  has  called  Le   CoTistitutioanel  ia   one  of  the 

several  new  features.    The  four  branches  ablest  journals  of  the  age.    It  Is  liberal, 

of  civil  authority—the  le^slative,  the  me-  but    moderate    add    cautious^      Messrs. 

diative,  the  executive  and  the  judicial—  Etienne,  Jay  and    Tissot  are   the  chief 

originate  from  the  transfer  of  power  by  editors.     Six  or  eight  proprietors  conirib- 

the  people.     The  government  is  monar-  ute.      Over  the  wljole  is  a  tHrectear  en 

chlcal,  hereditary  and  representative.   The  chef,  and  for  the  different  branches  there 

representation  of  the  Brazilian  nation  con-  are  from  10  to  12  editors.     Many  of  the 

sists  of  the  emperor  and  the  general  as-  first  savanls   are  often   engaged    to  flir- 

sembly— a  body  corajwsed  of  two  cham-  nish  a  certjun  number  of  original  articles 

bere,  tiiat  of  the  deputies,  chosen  for  four  ,  ™.         «       rj    t                •          r*r  i'      i 

yeais,  and  that  of  tiie  senators,  chosen  by  history  Is  the  co<B[\ui[™i™'ra[lwr  conaUuieni  laV 

the  emperor  from  the  eleciioo'ljsts.    With  which  ibe  active  pacha  of  Egym  bas  teceady 

the  former  rests  the  power  of  ori^nating  given  lo  his  subjetis.    Aa  assembly  has  met,  ac- 

bills  for  the  imposition  of  taxes  and  tiie  -wdingly,  al  Cairo,  conasaug  of  Ihe  miBislere  of 

i.™.gofsoidi,™,„w.ij»ofp„p.,i„j  ££ss£i"™-.~'SiS.f;; 

a  change  of  dynasty.     Ihe  latter  retam  govermneni account (ilie  pachaisihe  roosi  active 

their  dignity  for  life.     The  emperor  has  mercfaaat  and    maDufacluier  of  his  realm),  ihe 

the  executive  and  mediatorial  authority,  cirftAorprefecuofdisiRciE.foiheiiumber ofaaj 

but  his  t-da  is  not  absolute.     He  cannot  l^^fh"  SL"*',"*^' T,fe'''Lf  J"i*^^"'« 

-        ,  r               .                  , .,,             ,,  form  the  r«pre!<enlaiiv«s  of  the  people,  aud  are  93 

refuse  his  sanction  to  a  biU  equally  an-  jo  number,  chiefly  from  Lower  Egypt.    The  ses- 

proved  by  two  t^slative  assemblies.    The  slon  was  opened  by  a  long  spee^  lioni  Ibrahira 

press  is 'free.     The  treaQr  with  Poitugal,  Pacha,  the  sod  of  the  pacha  oTKgypl.    The  b1»v« 

Nov.  15, 1825,  has  somewhat  of  the  char,  !*  ^°  .""f'='  i™"!  *^  y^^r.  ^  ^™f;   ^r 

p      y.    'i               II            T»                 1  have.  Ills  true,  iiDolheriiilonnHtioii:  but,  if  there  \i 

acter  of  a  fundamental  law.     Paraguay  is  gny  t!ruih  Lu  the  stalemenl,  il  is  cerlamly  of  grea. 

gaveived  by  doctor  Francia,  without  a  con-  iniemsi. 
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in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  like  manner,  inslrument  iRelf.  This  tribunal  is  tha 
the  fanioua  M.  Malte-Bnin  was  employed  supreme  court  of  the  U.  Slates. 
to  write,  every  month,  a  geographical  ar-  Consux  ;  a  name  ^ven,  1.  to  the  two 
tide  for  (he  Jounud  dea  Oeb^,  for  o  very  highest  magistratea  in  the  republic  of 
high  sum.  The  Cotutitutitmnel  occupies  Rome,  from  whom  it  passed  to  cert^ 
from  8  to  10  prcBses,  woAing  day  and  high  officers  under  the  emperors ;  2.  the 
night.  The  monthly  expense  of  the  pa-  dedgnaiion  of  the  three  highest  magia- 
per  amounts  to  50,000  francs.  The  re-  (rates  of  the  French  republic,  during  a 
muoeration  which  is  paid  for  single  con-  certain  period ;  3.  the  title,  at  present,  of 
tributions  is  very  high.  For  an  article  of  certain  officers  of  a  diplomatico-commer- 
one  column,  or  one  and  a  half,  generally    dal  character. 

100  to  120,  sometimes  150,  francs  are  I.  In  Rome,  after  the  kings  had  been 
paid.  It  was  established,  in  1815,  hy  15  expelled,  two  consuls  were  placed  at  the 
BhareholdeiB,  and  has  from  IB  to  20,000  head  of  the  senate,  the  body  in  whose 
subscribers — a  greater  number  than  any  hands  was  the  administration  of  the  re- 
other  French  paper,  the  JbunMrf(fejDf6aij,  public;  consul  signifying  oA^wer,  ctyua- 
which  comes  next  to  it,  having  only  from  sdlor.  These  officers  were  to  be  annu- 
13,000  to  14,000.  In  tiie  beginning,  a  ally  elected.  In  Greek,  they  were  called 
share  of  the  Conat^uHmnel  cost  30,000  f™™.  (the  highest).  Consuls  were,  at  first, 
franca  ;nowit  costs  100,000,  A  great  va-  chosen  onlyfrom  among  the  patricians; 
riety  of  topics  is  treated  of  in  this  paper,  at  a  later  period,  also  from  the  plebeians, 
embracing  not  only  politics,  hut  the  scien-  In  some  cases,  both  the  consuls  were  pie- 
ces and  arts,  and,  as  interesting  to  general  beians,  but  this  was  an  exception  to  the 
readers,  it  may  he  recommended  in  pref-  general  rule.  In  order  to  be  eli^ble  to 
erence  to  any  other  French  newspaper.  the  consulship,  the  candidate  was  to  bo 
CoNSTRrcTioH,  in  politics,  is  the  inter-  45  years  of  age  [aiiu  conanlans].  But 
preiation  of  the  ftmdamental  law  of  the  this  law  vras  frequently  violated.  Pom- 
slate.  Wherever  there  is  such  a  fiinda-  pey  was  made  consul  in  his  36th,  Valerius 
mental  law,  a  difference  of  opinion  must  Corvus  in  his  33d,  Scipio  Africanus,  the 
exist  respecting  the  meaning  of  certain  elder,  in  his  98th,  and  the  yomiger  Scipio 
passages,  as  no  phraseology  but  the  math-  in  his  38th  year.  Nobody  was  to  be  re- 
ematical  is  capable  of  perfect  jH^cision.  elected  consul  till  after  an  interval  of  10 
Such  constniction  is  therefore  a  copious  years.  But  this  law  was  also  disregarded ; 
source  of  party  strife.  In  several  states,  Marius  was  reelected  immediately.  The 
there  have  been  parties,  which  declared  candidate  was  required,  by  law,  to  be  in 
war  against  all  construction  of  the  funda-  Romeat  the  time  of  the  election;  buttbis 
menid  law,  and  inasted  upon  the  execu-  law  was  not  belter  regarded  than  the  oth- 
tion  of  its  obvious  meaning,  forgetting  erg.  The  election  of  tiie  consuls  look 
that  this  obmma  meaning,  ns  they  called  place  in  the  eomiiia  eeniunala,  in  the  cam- 
it,  was  notlung  but  their  own  construction  pxa  Martins.  One  of  the  exisling  consuls 
of  its  provisions.  Such  diflerence  of  preaded.  He  who  had  most  votes  was 
opinion  must  exist  in  regard  to  every  writ-  called  consul  prior.  His  name  was  the 
ten  code,  political  or  relifrfous.  Thus  the  first  in  the  fasH.  He  also  first  received 
Protestants  declared,  at  the  diet  of  Augs-  the  fiaces  {q,  v.j,  and  usually  presided  at 
burg,  that  they  would  not  allow  any  con-  the  election  of  the  magistrates  for  the  next 
Blruction  of  the  Bible,  anee  its  obvious  year.  The  time  of  election  varied  at  dif- 
meaning  expressed  God's  will.  The  con-  ferent  periods.  The  consuls  elect  were 
Btruction  of  the  fundamental  law,  then,  called  crmsvles  dtmgwtli.  They  entered 
wherever  persons  are  united  in  one  socie-  on  their  office,  on  the  first  of  January,  by 
ty,  is  of  vital  importance,  and  particularly  sacrificing  and  praying  in  the  capitol,  after 
BO  in  politics.  If  the  construction  of  the  receiving  tlie  congratulations  of  the  senate 
constitution,  that  is,  the  declaration  of  its  and  people.  Within  five  days  afterwards, 
meaning  in  doubtful  points,  is  utiprovided  they  were  obliged  to  repeat  the  oath  which 
for,  and  lefl:,  as  has  been  tiie  case  in  sev-  they  had  taken  when  elected,  that  fhey 
eral  of  the  modem  monwx^hies,  to  the  would  not  injure  the  republic,  and  tiiat 
executive,  liberty  may  be  conadered  as  they  would  govern  according  to  the  laws. 
destitute  of  any  bulwark.  The  U.  States  A  similar  oath  that  they  had  so  done,  was 
of  Ameiica  are  the  first  slate,  at  least  required  of  them  when  they  left  their 
of  any  magnitude,  which  has  intrusted  office.  The  exterior  marks  of  honor  of 
the  construction  of  the  constitution,  in  the  consuls  [imignia)  were  the  same  with 
cases  of  dispute  between  (be  government  those  of  the  former  kings,  excepting  the 
lind  people,  to  a  tribunal  provided  by  the    crown;  and,insleadofa8ceptre,theynada 
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Btoff  of  ivory  Udpio  ehrnieus).  Their  toga  ia,  the  power  to  condemn  to  death.  Pub- 
was  lioed  with  purple  (toga  priEttxta) ;  un-  licola  had  a  law  enacted  allowing  appeals 
der  the  emperore,  it  was  embroidered,  ftom  the  consuls  to  the  people.  The 
Tliey  sat  upon  an  ornamented  ch^r  {sella  greatest  check  was  put  upon  the  eousular 
evndis).  Twelvelictois,withthefe3cesmid  powerbythe  establishment  of  the  tribunea 
axes,  preceded  them.  In  the  beginning,  the  of  the  people,  who  had  the  right  to  oppose 
lictors,  vntb  fasces,  inarched  before  each ;  every  measure  of  the  consuls.  Yet  their 
but  Valerius  Publicola  made  a  law,  that,  power  remained  very  great-  They  Mood, 
in  the  city,  they  should  precede  only  one.  m  reaUty,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  repub- 
Afterthat  time, the  eonaula  enjoyed  this  lie:  all  other  officers  were  under  them, 
honor,  respec^vely,  in  alternate  months,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  only  excepted : 
The  one  who  was  not  preceded  by  the  they  convoked  the  senate,  proposed  what 
fiisces  had  a  public  slave  going  before  they  thought  fit,  and  executed  the  laws. 
him  taceenaua),  and  ^e  lictors  following  Laws  proposed  by  them  were  generally 
him.  The  consul  who  was  first  elected,  called  by  their  name.  They  receded  all 
or  who  had  most  children,  or,  if  the  num-  despatches  from  the  jirovinces  and_  foreign 
ber  was  equal,  whose  wife  was  living,  or  kings,  and  gave  audience  to  foreign  am- 
who  had  most  votes,  first  received  the  bassadors.  In  times  of  emergency,  the 
fasces  cum  jecuriJfua.  Whoever  met  the  consular  power  was  still  fiinber  increased 
consul  gave  way  to  him,  uncovered  his  by  the  well  known  decree,  trfrferenf,  yd 
head,  descended  fiom  his  horae,  or  rose,  darenl  operam,  ne  quid  detrimenti  rtspMica 
if  he  happened  to  be  seated.  If  the  con-  capertt,liy  which  they  received  unlimited 
Bul  saw  any  one  neglect  this  form  of  re-  power,  and  could  even  sentence  to  death 
spect,  he  ordered  the  lictor  to  punish  him  without  trial,  levy  troops,  and  make  war 
(animadvaitre).  The  annals  of  state  were  without  the  resolve  of  the  people  first 
called/arficon*MJarej,and  particular  years  obtained.  If  a  sudden  riot  tools  place,  the 
were  designated  by  the  names  of  the  consuls  called  the  citizens  to  arms  by  the 
consuls  then  in  office.  Instead  of  saying,  words  qui  TempiMicam  toliwmi  esm  vdit., 
for  instance,  A.  TJ.  C.  690,  it  was  said  M.  m£  segnoiio^-equivalent  to  the  reading  of 
TuUio  Cicerone  tt  L.  .ftrfonw  emwuiftiw;  the  riot  act  witli  us.  At  the  berinning  of 
hence  numerare  muUos  coimitts,  instead  their  term  of  office,  the  consuls,  divided 
of  Miuitoj  aanos.  In  order  to  imderstand  the  provinces  among  them  by  agreement 
the  authority  of  the  consuls,  it  must  be  or  lot.  Province,  at  firstj  signified  a  cer- 
kept  in  mind,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro-  tain  business  committed  to  the  consul,  as 
man  republic,  the  powers  of  the  different  the  command  of  an  army.  By  and  by,  it 
branches  of  government  were  by  no  came  to  denote  conquered  countries.  To 
means  kept  so  distinct  as  with  us,  and  these  consuls  were  sent  by  the  senate  as 
therefore  much  greater  opportunity  was  governors,  after  laving  down  thetf  office, 
then  afforded  for  the  assumption  of  tmdue  They  were  then  called  j»wo)wiiif».  AciU- 
authority.  The  division  of  powers  is  one  zen  who  had  been  consul  was  called  con- 
of  the  most  important  inventions  in  the  sulaiia,  arid  had  a  higher  rank  than  other 
art  of  governing,  and  affords  one  of  the  senatore.  Pompey  enacted  a  law  that  a 
greatest  protections  of  liberty;  much  greats  consul  should  not  be  sent  to  a  province 
er  tlian  is  aiforded  by  repubUcanism,  or  until  five  years  after  he  had  liud  down  his 
any  form  of  government,  witiiout  it.  We  office,  and  Ctesar  decreed  that  he  should 
find  united  in  the  consuls,  to  a  great  de-  remainthereonlyfortwoyears.  Underthe 
gree,  the  executive,  judiciary  and  lepsla-  emperors,  the  consular  dignity  sunk  to  a 
tive  fimctions.  If  the  beginning  of  the  mere  shadow,  until  Caligula  wished  to 
republic,  the  authority  of  the  consuls  was  make  his  horse  consul._  Many  consuls,  at 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  precedmg  this  period,  were  appointed  in  one  year, 
kmgs.  They  could  declare  war,  conclude  until  Constantino  again  appointed  two  an- 
peace,make  alUances,  and  even  order  a  nually,after  which  the  office  was  abolished 
citizen  to  be  put  to  death ;  hence  Cicero  by  Justinian.  The  pomp  of  the  consuls, 
ascribes  to  them  regiam  pt^eOalem  (Legg.  under  the  emperors,  was  still  greater  than 
iii.  3),  But  Valerius  Publicola  took  Uie  during  the  republic.  Consul  honoronus 
axe  out  of  their /(WCM,  that  is,  deprived  was  a  titular  officer,  with  the  rank,  but 
them  of  their  right  over  the  lives  of  tiie  without  the  power,  of  a  consul.  This  dig- 
citizens,  and  left  them,  at  least  while  in  ninr  vras  first  conferred  under  C»aar. 
the  city,  only  the  right  to  decree  the  pun-  II.  In  France,  the  directorial  govem- 
ishment  of  scouring.  Without  the  city,  ment  (third  constitution)  was  abolished  by 
when  the)-  liad  the  command  over  the  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Bnimaire,  of  the 
army,  they  had  the  ase  m  tiie  fatces,  tiial    year  8  of  the  repubhc  {Nov.  9, 1799),  una 
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a  (irovisional  consular  gOTemment,  con-  princes  to  send  such  persona  as  protectoiB 
siBting  of  Bonaparte,  Si^yes  and  Roger  of  merchants  from  thdr  own  country  into 
Ducos,  established  the  fourth  constitution,  the  domains  of  these  princes,  and  their  ex- 
which  was  proclaimed  Dec  15,  by  which  ample  was  followed  by  other  European 
France  was  declared  a  republic  under  a  nations,  for  the  protection  of  their  com- 
govemment  of  consuls.  Three  elective  merce  in  the  Levant,  and  in  Africa;  and, 
consuls  [Bonaparte,  Cambacdrea,  Lebrun,  since  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  same 
each  vrith  500,000  fiancs  annually)  had  officers  have  also  been  estabhshed  in  Eu- 
ahnost  uncontejiled  executive  auuiorily,  ropean  countries,  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
while  the  legidative  power  was  in  the  course  of  the  respective  nations,  so  that 
hands  of  the  tribunate  and  the  legislative  the  commercial  consuls,  both  in  Europe 
nssemhly :  a  conservative  senate  was  also  and  other  parts  of  the  worid,  are  now  very 
elected.  But  as  early  as  Aug.  2,  1802,  numerous.  The  right  of  nominating  con- 
Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  first  consul  tor  suls  is  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  power, 
life,  any  thus  the  constitution  of  France  which,  however,  can  send  them  only 
became  again  monarchical.  He  had  the  where  treaties  or  ancient  customs  author- 
power  of  naming  his  successor,  propoang  Jze  their  appointment  The  duly  of  this 
thf  two  other  consuls,  appointir^  the  sena-  officer  is  lo  afford  protection  and  assist- 
tors,  counsellors  of  state,  and  the  presidents  ance  to  navigatois  or  merchants  of  his  na- 
of  the  council  of  the  people,  which  he  tion,  and  to  watch  over  the  fulfilment  of 
could  assemble,  and  determine  the  length  commercial  treaties.  In  point  of  author- 
of  their  sessions  at  his  pleasure ;  he  could  ity,  however,  the  consuls  in  the  Levant 
also  assemble  and  dissolve  the  legislative  and  Africa  are  different  from  those  in  Eu- 
body  at  his  wilL  The  courts  of  justice,  rope  and  America,  because  the  former 
civil  and  criminal,  were  subjected  to  his  havealsocivil  jurisdiction  over  their  coun- 
conlrol  J  the  right  of  pardoning  was  put  into  Irymen.  They  are  invested  with  much 
his  hands,  and  the  number  of  the  mem-  more  of  a  diplomatic  character  than  the 
bets  of  the  tribunate  was  Umited  to  half  latter.  Consuls  are  regarded  hv  some  as 
of  what  it  had  been.  He  was  to  manage  ministers :  others,  however,  will  not  ac- 
the  revenues  and  the  expenditure  of  the  knowledge  them  as  such.  They  certmnly 
state,  provide  for  the  ea^ety  of  the  people  do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  with 
at  home,  and  for  die  defence  of  the  coun-  even  the  lowest  dSeree  of  acknowledged 
try  abroad,  exercise  supreme  command  diplomatic  persons,  because  they  have  no 
over  the  forces,  mainlmn  political  connez-  letters  of  credence,  hut  merely  patents  of 
ions  with  foreign  countries,  confirm  all  appointroent,whichmust  be  confirmed  by 
treaties,  and,  in  critical  times,  might  even  the  government  to  which  they  are  sent. 
suspend  the  constitution.  Thus  the  first  They  therefore  do  not  enjoy  the  privileges 
consul  united  royal  dignity  with  royal  ofministers;  for  instance,  exemption  from 
authority,  and,  that  he  might  the  better  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  die  foreign 
retain  both,  the  civil  list  was  increased  to  country ;  and  from  taxes,  the  right  of 
6^000,000  fianca;  and,  Aug,  15, 1803,  the  having  divine  service  pciformed  in  their 
birth-day  of  the  first  consul,  a  consular  residences,  &c.  Generally,  they  are  sub- 
ccwrt  was  instituted  at  St.  Cloud,  and  all  ject  to  the  civil  autiiorities  of  the  place 
the  former  court  discipline  reestablished,  where  they  reside. — Consvt-eenerfd  is  a 
Nothing  now  remained  for  the  complete  consul  appointed  for  several  places,  or 
restoration  of  monarchy,  but  to  make  Bo-  over  several  consuls.  Sometimes  vicc- 
naparte's  dignity  hereffilaiy  in  his  family  consuls  are  given  to  consuls.  Consulshipa 
by  law,  as  it  was  already,  in  point  of  fact,  almost  always  exempt  from  military  ser- 
by  his  power  of  naming  his  successor,  vice,  for  which  reason  the  consulship  is 
The  first  consuls  were  ^so  the  last ;  the  often  sought  for.  Generally,  consuls  are 
one  became  emperor,  the  otiiers  princes,  merchants,  vrithout  remuneration,  except 
On  the  first  coins  struck  after  Napoleon's  that  arising  fixim  fees,  which  sometimes 
elevation  as  emperor,  he  called  himself  amomit  to  considerable  sums.    Very  often 

^ereiir  de  la  repuWt^  ihmfoise.  consuls  are  not  citizens  of  the  countries 

n.  Since  the  time  of  the  crusades,  offi-  for  which  they  act. 

cers  called  contvls  have  existed  in  differ-  Consolta  {Red.)  was  a  branch  of  the 

ent  states,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  decis-  administration  in  thp  Italian  republic,  and 

ions,  affording  protection,  or  verifying  fiicls  the  kingdom  of  Italy  which  succeeded. 

and  occuiTences,  relatmg  to  maritime  and  It  corresponded  to  a  council  of  state.     It 

commercial  affiurs.    The  Italian  states,  in  consiale<l  of  eight  persons,  and  had  chiefly 

particular,  took  advantage  of  the  crusades  the  direction  of  foreign  affitirs  aiid  diplo- 

lu  procure  oermission   from  the  Asiatic  macy. 
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CoNSDMPTfON,  in  political  economy,  is  the  results  of  labor  over  the  demands  for 
tlie  use  and  wearing  out  of  the  producia  immediate  consumption ;  and  this  is,  no 
of  iadustry,  or  of  all  things  having  an  ex-  doubt,  true ;  but  the  inference  whicli  is, 
changeable  value.  This  destruction,  by  and  too  often,  made,  that  the  great  object 
putting  thinga  to  the  uses  iur  which  they  of  a.  nation  should  he  to  save  the  fruits 
are  designed,  m  very  different  in  different  of  its  labor,  as  the  surest  means  of  weaitli 
things ;  nor  ore  (he  wants  of  socie^  liirut-  and  prosperity,  is  hy  no  means  true  in  its 
ed  to  the  use  of  things  having  an  ex-  fill  extent.  If,  for  mstance,  a  comnuinity 
changeable  value.  The  air  and  the  water  has  saved  the  products  of  its  labor  to  the 
are  as  necessary,  in  the  economy  of  life,  as  amount  of  $1000,  for  which  sum  it  itn 
the  earthandits products;  and yetneilher  ports  from  abroad,  and  introduces  into 
the  «r  nor  water,  ordinarily,  bears  a  price,  use,  a  more  perfect  kind  of  plough,  and 
The  latter,  however,  is  sometimes  a  sub-  the  art  of  mmiing  it,  or  the  art  of  making 
ject  of  commerce,  especially  in  large  a  better  hat,  )r  screw,  or  saw,  with  the 
cities ;  in  the  city  of  Madrid,  for  exam-  same  labor, — the  amount  saved  being  ex 
pie.  The  earth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  pendedforthispurpose,thenuniericalpoB 
subject  of  monopoly  in  all  countries  where  sessions,  or  the  cooLputed  capital  stock,  of 
any  progress  has  been  made  in  civiliza-  that  community,  is  thereby  diminished ; 
tion.  But,  unlike  its  products,  it  is  not  and  yet  the  aggregate  productive  capacity 
always  deteriorated  by  use:  on  the  con-  is  increased.  This  lets  us  into  a  principle 
trary,  if  skilfully  cultivated,  its  vjue  is  of  national  economy,  which  is  too  ne- 
increaaed.  In  respect  to  the  products,  too,  quendy  overlooked,  namely,  that  the 
there  is  a  difference;  some  are  destroyed,  means  of  prosperity — the  national  wealtli 
or,  in  other  word^  reduced  to  their  ele-  . — consists  more  in  the  capacity  for  pro- 
ments,  by  use,  as  provisions.  Others,  as  duction  than  in  actual  possessions.  As 
the  precious  stones,  are  not  necessarily  litr  as  the  capital,  or  noniinal  wealth,  con- 
destroyed  by  time  or  use.  The  metals,  sists  in  the  implements  of  production,  and 
ordinarily,  pass  through  various  fortnis,  in  the  accommodations  for  the  shelter  of  tlio 
a  variety  of  manufactures,  before  they  are  inhabitants,  (hey  are  both  a  part  of  (he 
wasted  and  lost  in  rust ;  and  some  prod-  individual  wealth  and  national  resources. 
ucui,  being  destroyed  in  one  fonn,  are  But  a  vast  proportion  of  the  productive 
converted  into  materials  for  use  in  an-  faculties  of  a  [>eop1e  do  not  exist  in  the 
other.  The  remnants  of  Bnen  and  cotton  form  of  property,  and  are  not  marketable 
febrics,  for  instance,  supply  materials  for  aiticles.  Of  this  description  are  the  arts, 
paper ;  and  so  the  wood  and  iron  of  a  and  those  characteristics  of  a  community, 
ship,  on  ceasing  to  be  useful,  in  their  com-  which  enable  the  people  to  miuntain  gooii 
bination,  for  the  puiposes  of  navigation,  laws,  and  perjwtuate  tlieir  political  insritii- 
Still  supply,  the  (Hie,  fuel,  the  other,  mate-  tions.  All  the  consumption,  directed  to 
rials  for  the  fbunderies  of  iron.  The  great-  the  promotion  of  these,  is,  in  the  strictest 
er  the  advancement  of  the  arts,  the  more  sense,  economic^  and  all  the  saving  of 
extensively  will  the  remnants  of  consump-  stock,  which  might  be  devoted  to  these  oh- 
don  of  one  kind  supply  the  materials  for  jects,  by  a  consumption  for  that  purpose,  is 
the  productionof  articles  of  another  form,  a  waatefii!  and  short-sighted  economy. 
The  arts  will  even  convert  the  destruction  The  great  business  of  society,  in  an  eco- 
of  war  into  the  materials  for  new  produc-  nomicalview,  is  production  and  consump- 
tion. The  bones  left  on  the  field  of  Wa-  tion;  and  a  great  production  without  a 
lerloo  have  been  carefully  collected,  and  corresponding  consumption  of  products 
transported  to  England,  to  manure  the  cannot  tor  a  long  time  be  continued.  Th« 
lands.  The  increase  of  population,  and  notions  about  the  destructive  tendency  of 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  introduce  a  thou-  luxury  are,  therefore,  preposterous,  as  a 
sand  ways  of  gleaning  the  relics  of  one  general  proposition,  for  it  proposes  thrift 
kind  of  consumption  to  supply  (ho  mate-  and  saving  for  no  purpose.  Suppose  n 
rials  of  another.  This  is  one  of  the  abso-  whole  nation  to  act  fully  up  to  the  notions 
lute  gains  of  resources  consequent  upon  inculcated  bydoctorFrBnklin,whatwould 
the  ailvance  of  ciyilization.  In  regard  to  be  the  result  but  universal  idleness  ?  for,  all 
consumption,  the  remarks  and  reasoning  being  intent  on  saving,  that  is,  on  not  con- 
of  Adam  Smith  have  led  to  some  erro-  suming,  there  would,  of  course,  cease  (o 
neous  prejudices,  though  his  positions  are,  be  any  encouragement  or  demand  for  pro- 
in  some  respects,  just.  He  assumes,  for  duction.  This  b  the  condition  of  savage 
mstance,  that  all  the  slock  of  society,  m-  lift;,  imposed  by  a  neces^ty  resulting  fioin 
eluding  the  improvements  on  the  lands,  ignoruiee,  improvidence  and  indolence, 
are  the  result  of^  savings,  or  the  excess  of  To  keep  the  streams  of  production  in  ac- 
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dve  flow,  coiisumptioii  is  necessary ;  and  euch  as  gratify  no  immediaie  appetite  or 
the  consumption,  which  directly  and  taste.  They  look  to  the  lliture.  Their 
steadily  promotes  production  is,  in  tact,  greatest  encour^ement  is  the  honor  which 
promotive  of  public  wealth.  We  do  not  is  paid  to  them  %  the  public  opinion ;  for 
mean  to  deny,  that  the  expenditurea  of  a  if  a  man  gains  more  dislinction  by  en- 
man  who  exceeds  his  means  of  payment  coura^g  a  useful  or  omamenlal  art, 
will  be  injurious,  not  only  to  himself,  but  founding  a  school,  or  contributing  to  ibe 
also  to  the  commuuiiy ;  for  he  may  anni-'  construction  of  a  public  v/atk.  than  h^ 
hilate  the  capital  of  those  who  give  him  riding  in  a  coach,  a  generous  motive  is 
credit,  and,  since  their  industry  may  de-  held  out  to  him  to  turn  a  part  of  the  geu- 
pend  on  their  capital,  which  suppUes  them  eral  consumption,  of  which  hia  resources 
with  tools  to  work  \rith,  materials  to  give  him  the  control,  into  those  channels, 
work  upon,  and  a  stock  of  clotfiing,  food  The  tastes  and  haWts  of  thinking  of  a 
tad  accommodations,  until  they  can  oh-  people  determine  the  direction  of  a  vast 
Iain  the  returns  of  their  industiy  bjr  a  sale  proportion  of  the  general  consumption ; 
of  its  products,  the  loss  of  this  capital,  by  and  the  direction  and  amount  of  this 
trusting  it  to  one  who  never  pays  them,  is  consumption  agmn  determine,  in  a  great 
a  destruction  of  their  industry.  Hoarding,  degree,  those  of  production.  When  we 
on  the  other  hand,  though  not  so  injurious,  say  that  production  should  be  encouraged, 
yet,  if  too  generally  prevalent,  may  have  it  is  only  inculcating,  in  other  words,  the 
the  effect  of  paralyzing  production,  and  maxim  that  consumption  should  be  en- 
Etifling  and  enfeebling  the  economical  en-  couraged  ;  for  the  one  wiD,  in  every  com- 
erpes  of  a  people,  by  diminishing  the  munity,  bear  a  pretty  near  proportion  to  the 
motivea  to  industry.  In  a  healthy  state  other;  and  the  object  of  a  liberal,  enlighl- 
of  the  national  industry,  therefore,  the  ened  policy  is,  to  swell  the  amoimt  of 
consumption  of  products  should  bear  a  both ;  and  the  object  of  a  wise  and  philan- 
just  proportion  to  ^xiduciion.  As  long  as  thropical  policy  is,  to  direct  them  to  ob- 
enoogh  is  saved  to  supply  all  the  increase  jects  promotive  of  the  physical  comfort 
of  demand  for  a  stock  of  implements  eJid  and  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
materials,  aiul  n^e  all  the  improvements,  of  a  people.  We  are,  however,  to  avoid 
of  a  permanent  nature,  of  which  the  conn-  the  error  of  supposing,  that  alltiie  causes 
try  is  susceptible,  such  as  canals,  roads,  whichBOtosweUtheaggregateof  produc- 
bridges,  &C., — wliicli  are,  indeed,  all  of  tionendconsumption,arebeneficialintheir 
them,  only  dj&rent  modes  of  present,  con-  operation.  If,  for  example,  all  the  rents 
sumption  of  the  fruits  of  labor  of  various  of  the  lands,  as  under  the  feudal  system, 
kinds  to  rejK^uce  others, — it  is  much  are  assigned  to  a  few,  who,  by  a  luxurious 
better,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  remain-  and  expensive  style  of  living,  consume  the 
der  of  the  products  of  industry  should  be  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  labor 
expended  in  luxuries,  (ban  that  they  should  of  the  other  members  of  the  community, 
not  be  produced  at  all.  In  regard  to  lux-  leaving  them  no  more  than  barely  enough 
uries — mcluding  in  tiiis  term  all  the  ex-  to  sustain  life,  and  defend  them  against 
penditures  made  for  the  gratification  of  the  elements,  though  such  a  community 
^petite,  taste  or  vanity — the  dispositions  may  present  a  gorgeous  exhibition  of  in- 
rfmen,  in  general,  will  sufficientiy  incline  dividual  wealth,  yet  the  condition  of  a 
them  to  these.  There  is  no  necesaty  of  great  part  of  its  members  is  little  better 
inculcatingtheutiliQ'of  such  expenditures  than  that  of  savages.  This  was  the  len- 
as  encouragements  lo  industry.  Against  dency  of  society  under  the  feudal  syatem, 
the  importunity  of  the  appetites  and  de-  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  systems  founded 
sires  of  men,  and  against  improvidence  under  the  auspices  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
and  thoughtiessness  of  the  future,  doctor  Insuch  communities,  every  tax,  and  every 
Franklin'sleasonaof  economy  ai'e  of  great  superfluous  product,  passes  into  a  vortex 
utility.  But,  looking  at  the  whole  mass  of  remote  from  the  interests,  comforts  and 
society  as  a  great  engine  of  production  wanisof  the  massof  the  population.  The 
and  consumption,  we  should  inculcate  a  consumption  ought  to  be  so  distribuied,as 
different  set  of  maxims,  based  on  more  to  give  every  one  some  just  share,  in  pro- 
comprehensive  principles.  The  exam-  ponion  to  his  labor  and  services.  A  pre- 
iile  of  doctor  Franklin  himself  would  cisely  equal  and  just  apportionment  of  the 
lie  a  practical  lesson,  in  this  respect ;  for  fruits  of  labor,  and  the  profits  of  the  use 
he  was  not  illiberal  of  his  time,  or  labor,  of  the  earth,  cannot  be  made  in  any  coun- 
i;r  money,  in  promoting  those  expcndi-  try ;  for  the  rights  of  property  must  be 
tui,-*  which  had  tiie  advancement  of  so-  guarded,  or  industry  will  dwindle  away, 
cie^  for  their  object.     These  are  often  But  the  lavrs  may  do  much,  and  the  pre* 
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VMling  habils  of  thinking,  and  principles  drogen,  united  witJi  sitlphur,  phosphoras, 
and  motives  of  action,  of  a  people,  still  carbon  aod  azote,  iu  unknown  proportions 
more,  towards  assigning  to  every  kind  of  and  unknown  statea  of  combination.  The 
industry,  and  every  species  of  t^ent  and  proper  neulralizera  or  deBtrojers  of  these 
BkiU,itsfairproportionof  the  general  con-  gasiform  poisons  are,  nitrio  acid  vapor, 
Bumption,  and  m  Buch  a  way  as  not  to  muriatic  acid  gas  and  chlorine.  The  tvro 
checK,  but  to  aupnent,  the  general  mass  last  are  tlie  most  efficacious,  but  require 
uf  things  produced  and  consumed.  The  to  be  used  in  situations  from  which  the 
benefila  of  comnterce  do  not  consist  so  patients  can  be  removed  at  the  time  of  the 
much  in  the  mass  of  wealth,  which  it  may  application.  Nitric  acid  vapor  may,  how- 
be  the  means  of  accumulating,  or  in  its  ever,  be  diSiiscd  in  the  apaiteients  of  the 
directly  employing  a  great  many  persons,  ack  without  much  inconvenience.  Bed- 
as  in  the  facilities  it  gives  for  augmenting  clothes,  particularly  blankets,  can  retain 
the  general  mass  of  production  and  con-  the  contagious  fomet,  in  an  active  state, 
sumption;  and,  in  Uiis  respect,  internal  for  almoM  any  lengtii  of  time.  Hence 
commerce,  in  a  country  of  considerable  they  ought  to  be  ftimigated  with  peculiar 
extent  and  variety  of  products,  is  far  more  care.  The  vapor  of  burning  sulphur  or 
important  than  foreign,  since  the  mumal  sulphurous  acid  is  used  in  the  East  against 
eschanges of  the  products  of  labor  made  theplague.  Itismuchinferiorinpowerto 
among  the  inhabitania  of  such  a  country  the  other  antiloimic  reagents.  There  does 
are  much  greater,  in  amount,  than  those  not  appear  to  be  any  distinction  commonly 
made  between  die  whole  country  and  made  between  contapous  and  infectious 
other  nations.  diseases.    The  infection  communicat»l  by 

CoNsnMPTios,  in  medicine.    [See.3iro-  diseased  persons  is  usually  so  communicat- 

ph/.)  ed  by  the  product  of  thediseaseitaelf;  for 

CotTTAOiON  [contagio;  from  conlango,  instaiicc,  by  the  matter  of  the  small-poi ; 
to  meet  or  touch  each  other).  This  word  and  therefore  many  of  these  diseases  are 
properly  imports  the  application  of  any  infectious  only  when  they  have  already- 
poisonous  matter  to  the  Dody  through  tiie  produced  such  matter,  but  not  in  their 
medium  of  touch.  It  is  applied  lo  the  earlier  periods.  In  many  of  them,  con- 
action  of  those  very  subtile  particles  tact  with  the  diseased  person  is  necessary 
arising  from  putrid  substances,  or  from  for  infection,  as  is  the  case  with  the  itch, 
persons  labonng  under  certain  diseases,  syphilis,  canine  madness;  in  other  con- 
which  communicate  the  diseases  to  oth-  la^ous  diseases,  even  the  mr  mw'  convey 
ezs ;  as  the  contagion  of  putrid  fever,  the  the  infection,  as  in  the  scarlet  rever,  the 
effluvia  of  dead  animal  or  vegetable  sub-  measles,  the  contagious  ^P^us,  &c,  in 
stances,  the  mtosmaia  of  bogs  and  fens,  the  this  consists  tlie  whole  diiference  between 
viras  of  small-pox,  liies  venerea,  &C.,  &c.  the  fixed  and  volatile  contagions.  A  real 
■The  principal  mseases  excited  by  poison-  infection  requires  ahvays  a  cerlMn  suscep- 
ous  miastaata  are,  intermittent,  remittent  tibihtyoftbe  healthy  individual;  and  many 
and  yellow  fevers,  dysentery  and  typhus,  infectious  maladies  destroy,  forever,  this 
The  last  is  generated  in  the  human  Dod^  susceptibility' of  the  same  contagion  in  the 
itself,  and  is  sometimes  called  tlie  toAonf  individual,  and,  aecordinglv,  attack  a  per- 
fomes.  Some  miasmata  are  produced  son  only  once,  as  tlie  sn™i-pox,  measles, 
from  moist  vegetable  matter,  in  some  im-  &c  Other  eontapous  diseases  do  not 
known  state  of  decomposation.  The  produce  this  etfect,  and  may,  therefore,  re- 
conta^us   tarn*  .  of  the   plague,   small-  peatedly  attack  tlie  same  person,  as  typhus, 

iiox,   measles,   ehiiicough,   ctpuotckt   ma-  itch,  syphilis,  and  others.     Sometimes  one 

igna,  and  scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  of  ly-  contagious  disease  destroys  the  suscepti- 

phus  and  the  jril   fever,  operates  to   a  bility  for  another,  as  the  kine-pock  for  the 

much  more  limited  distance  through  the  smaJI-pox.    In  general,  those  parts  of  the 

medium    of   the    atmosphere    than    the  body  which  are  covered  vrith  the  most  deli- 

jnarsh   miasjoata.    Contact  of  a  diseased  cate  skin,  are  most  susceptible  of  conta- 

person  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  the  pan ;  and  still  more  so  are  wounded  parts, 

communication  of  plague ;  and  approach  deprived  of  the  epidermis,    Agidnst  those 

within  two  or  three  yimis  of  him  for  that  conta^ous  diseases  which  are  infectioua 

of  typhus.     The  Walcheren  niwwnuitii  ex-  through  the  medium  of  the  tor,  precau- 

tended  their  pestilential  influence  to  vessels  tions  may  be  taken  by  keeping  at  the 

riding  at  anchor,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  sick, 

from  the  rfiore.    The  chemical  nature  of  all  by  cleanliness  and  fearlessness ;  but  most 

these  poisonous  effluvia  is  tittle  understood,  completely  by  the  vigilance  of  the  healih- 

They  undoubtedly  consist,  however,  of  hy-  officers,  1^  fumigations  according  to  the 
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jjivKcrijrtionsofGuylon-MorveaUi&c  We  ambassatlor  to  Rome ;  then  to  Ferrara,  in 
ciin  more  easily  secure  ourselves  a^inst  ordertoobtaintheliberty  of  pope  Clement 
fiiich  contagiouB  diseases  ns  are  infer-  VII,  whom  Charles  V  kept  imprisoned  in 
tioua  only  in  case  of  contact,  by  means  fort  St,  Angelo ;  sueceeded  in  His  mission, 
iif  cleanliness,  caution  in  the  use  of  vessels  and  became  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the 
lor  eating  and  drinking,  of  tobacco-pipes,  pope.  After  his  reltim,  he  was  made  sen- 
of  wind-instruments,  beds  and  clothes,  ator  of  Venice.  Pope  Paul  HI  conferred 
No  general  preservative  aganst  contagious  on  him  the  caidinid's  hat  in  1535.  In 
diseases  is  Known,  though  many  are  of-  1541,  he  was  papal  ddegate  at  the  Ger- 
fered  for  sale  by  quacks.  The  examina-  man  diet,  at  Ratishon,  where  he  distin- 
tion  of  the  persons  intended  for  nurses  guished  himself  by  his  moderation.  When 
iind  tenders  of  infents  is  veiy  necessary,  Uie  bishops  rejected  the  22  articles  of  the 
lis  thousands  of  children  may  he  infected  Protestants,  he  exhorted  the  former  not  to 
by  contact  with  them,  and  the  cause  of  the  offend  the  people  aay  longer  by  their  ava- 
disorder  remmn  unknowtL  (See  £pi-  rice,  luxury  and  ambition,  Dut  to  visit  their 
ilciaii:.)  dioceses,  support  the  poor  and  the  schools, 
CoNTARiNi ;  a  noble  femily  of  Venice,  and  distribute  the  benefices  according  to 
Uomenico  Contarini  was  doge  of  Venice  merit.  After  Ms  return,  he  was  sent  .is 
from  1043  to  imi.  He  rebuilt  Grade,  and  legate  to  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1543. 
reduced  the  city  of  Zara,  which  had  re-  ---Giovanni  Contarini,  bom  at  Venice,  ia 
volted.—- Jacopo  Contarini  was  doge  from  1549,  died  in  1605,  was  one  of  Ibe  most 
1075  to  1080.  Under  his  reign,  the  Vene-  distinguished  painters  of  his  age,  worked 
tiaiis  forced  the  ci^  of  Ancona  to  ac-  in  the  style  of  Titian,  and  was  particularly 
knowledge  their  sovereignty  over  the  skilful  in  paring  ceilings,  e.  g.,  his  Resnr- 
Adriatic  sea.— Andrea  Contarini  was  doge  reetion,  in  the  church  of  St  Francesco  di 
from  1367  to  1382.  The  Genoese,  under  Paolo,  in  Venice. — Vincenzo  Contarini, 
Pietro  Doria,  had  conquered  Chiozza,  in  bom  at  Venice  in  1577,  died  in  1617;  a 
1379,  and  threatened  even  Venice.  An-  scholar,  whose  reputation  was,  in  early 
■I  rea  Contarini  reconquered  Chiozza,  and  life,  so  great,  that  the  magistrates  of  Padua 
delivered  the  republic  from  its  eneimes. —  estabhshed  a  new  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek 
Francesco  Contarini  was  doge  from  1623  eloquence,  only  to  retain  the  learned 
to  1^5.  Under  him,  Venice,  in  alliance  youihof  26  years  of  agein  their  city.  He 
with  Louis  XIII  of  France,  the  duke  of  lecmred  there  until  1614. — Simone  Con- 
Savoy,  and  the  Protestant  cantons  of  tarini,  bom  at  Venice  in  1563,  died  in 
Switzerland,  reconquered  the  Pays  de  1633,  was  Venetian  ambassador  at  the 
Vaud,  in  1624,  which  the  Austrians  had  court  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Philip  II 
taken  possession  of —X^arlo  Contarini  was  of  Spain,  Mohammed  HI,  in  Constanti- 
doge  nom  1663  to  1656.  Under  his  reign  nople,  pope  Paul  V,  and  the  emperor 
Lazaro  Mocenigo,  admiral  of  the  republic,  Ferdinand  H;  and  became,  afterwards, 
in  June,  1655,  ^ned  a  brilliant  victory  advocate  of  San  Marco.  As  such,  he  made 
over  the  Turks,  in  the  Dardanelles.— Do-  anotherjoumeytoConstantinople.  When, 
menico  Contarini  was  doge  from  1659  to  in  1630,  the  plague  raged  at  Venice,  he 
3674.  During  his  government,  Venice  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  ci^, 
resisted,  for  five  years,  the  attacks  of  the  but  remained  to  make  the  arrangements 
Turks  on  the  island  of  Candia  ;  but,  on  which  the  evil  required. 
Sept.  26, 1667,  after  a  siege  and  defence  of  Contat,  Louise  (madame  de  Pamy, 
imexampled  obstinacy,  Francesco  Moro-  known  on  the  French  stage  as  mademoi- 
-sini  surrendered  the  island.  Peace  was  selle),  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1760,  made  her 
dien  concluded. — Francesco  Contarini,  in  dfbvt  as  Atalide,  in  Bcgazel,  at  the  tMdlre 
1460,  taught  philosophy  in  Padua,  was  Francoig  (1776),  but  afterwards  devoted 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Pius  H,  com-  her  tailliant  talents  entirely  to  comedy, 
manded  the  Venetian  troops  arainat  the  She  was  the  pupil  of  Mme.  Pr^ville,  and 
Florentines,  who  had  attacked  Siena,  and  her  earher  manner  was  formed  on  that  of 
wrote  the  histoty  of  this  campaign. — Am-  her  instractress.  She  was  discriminating, 
lirosio  Contarini,  fium  1477  to  1483,  was  but  cold  in  her  action ;  dignified,  but  stiff 
lunbassador  of  the  republic  at  the  court  in  her  movements;  forcible,  but  monoto- 
ofthe  king  of  Persia,  Usim  Kassan.  The  nous  in  her  dehyeiy.  It  was  only  when 
interesting  description  of  his  residence  at  rfie  appeared  in  a  new  class  of  characters, 
this  court  firet  appeared  in  Venice,  1481,  that  she  ceased  to  be  an  imitator.  She 
in  Italian. — Oasparo  Contarini  negotiated  had  already  appeared  with  great  applause 
II  permanent  peace  between  the  repubUc  in  the  parts  which  the  French  call  the 
and  Charles  V.     In  1527,  be  went  as  ^raruta   co^uetfci,    when    Beaumarchais 
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produced  for  her  Sjzaume,  the  srnrititelU  gested  the  idea  of  eatabliBliing  a  place  of 
and  fascinating  soidrrelte,  in  which,  by  tlie  deposit  for  usefiil  maciiines,  tools,  &c.,  in 
author's  confession,  she  far  Burpaaaed  his  consequence  ofwhichthe  conservatory  was 
own  conceptions  of  ihas  character.  Her  instituted.  He  afterwards  introduced  the 
versatility  of  talent  was  displayed  in  the  manufactureofanexceDent  kind  of  crayons 
Coqaettt  Corrieie,  in  Julie  in  the  Bissipa-  into  f'rance,  and  eslahljshed  a  great  manu- 
ttw,  in  Mtne.  de  Volmar  (JHiiriaffe  Secret),  fectory,  which  still  supplies  all  France  with 
and  in  Mme.  Evrard  (ffeia:  cSi6(rfmVe).  them.  He  was  appointed,  in  1798,  to  ao 
Beauty,  grace,  vivacity,  archness  and  ease  company  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 
were  united  with  dignity,  tenderness,  deli-  and  his  services  were  of  the  greatest 
cacy  and  judgment.  She  restored  to  tiie  value.  He  constructed  a  ftimace  on  the 
stage  the  masterpieces  of  Moli^re,  which  Pharos,  near  Alexandria,  in  the  space  of 
had  long  been  neglected  by  the  public,  two  days,  for  red-hot  balls,  with,  which 
After  a  theatrical  career  of  32  years,  Si  of  the  English  were  repelled,  and  tliiiB 
which  were  a  continual  series  of  triumphs,  tune  was  given  for  fortifying  that  place, 
she  retired  from  the  stage  in  1808,  and  be-  The  maclunes  and  instruments  of  the 
came  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  army  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
fiiends.  Mme.  de  Pamy  was  remarkable  Arabs,  Con^  was  obliged  to  furnish  eveij 
for  her  poweis  of  conversation.  She  thing,  even  the  too6;  he  constructed 
was  lively  or  severe,  grave  or  gay,  as  the  wind-mills,  machines  for  the  mint  at  Cai- 
occasion  required ;  and  her  remarks  were  ro,  for  an  Oriental  printing  estidjlishment, 
always  cbaracteriied  by  sound  and  inge-  for  the  fabricationof  gimpowder,&c,,  and 
nious  views,  elegant  taste,  and  varied  in-  cannon  founderies ;  manufactured  steel, 
formation.  A  few  weeks  before  her  paper,  swords  for  the  eoldieiB,  utensils  for 
death,  she  threw  into  the  fire  a  large  col-  the  hospitals,  instruments  for  the  en^- 
lection  of  tmocdotes  and  other  writings,  neers,  telescopes  for  the  astronomers,  mi- 
in  prose  and  verse,  from  her  pen,  because  croscopes  for  the  naturalists,  drums,  trum- 
they  contained  some  strokes  of  personal  pets,  in  short,  every  thing  necessary  for 
satire.  She  died,  in  1813,  after  five  such  a  military  and  scientific  expedition 
months  of  severe  suffiring  from  a  cancer  in  such  a  country  as  Egypt.  On  his 
in  the  Iweaat,  during  which  she  manifested  return  to  France,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  greatest  firmness,  and  even  m^iained  superintend  the  execution  of  the  great 
her  usual  cheerfulness  and  gayety  of  spirit,  work  on  Egypt,  and  invented  a  graving 
M.  Amault,  from  whom  this  account  is  machine,  which,  by  performing  certain 
borrowed,  owed  his  ^berty  and  hfe,  in  parts  of  the  labor,  ajiared  the  artist  much 
1793,  to  her  interference,  at  the  iTskof  her  time  and  trouble.  The  death  of  his  wife, 
own  life.  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  threw 
CoNTE,  Nicolas  Jacques,  a  punter  and  him  into  a  Imgering  disease,  and  he  sur- 
chemist,  but  particulai^y  distinguished  for  vived  her  but  a  short  tune.  Conti  was  a 
the  ingenuity  of  his  mechanical  contri-  member  of  the  legion  of  honor.  His 
vances,  was  bom  at  St.  Cineri,  near  S^ez  simplici^,  integrity,  courage,  disinteresl- 
(department  of  Orne),  in  1755,  and  died  edness  and  warmth  of  afiection  rendered 
in  1805.  His  inechaniwl  genius  was  dis-  him  no  less  amiable  and  estimable  in  pri- 
played,  at  the  age  of  12  years,  by  the  con-  vate  life,  than  his  science  and  ingenuity 
struction  of  a  violin  (which  was  used  at  made  him  valuable  to  the  nation, 
several  concerts),  with  no  other  instru-  Contesipt.  Le^slative  bodies  and  ju- 
ment  tiian  a  knife.  At  tlie  age  of  18,  dicial  tribunals  are  generally  invested  with 
without  having  received  any  instructions,  power  to  protect  themselves  against  inter- 
he  executed  several  paintings  for  the  bos-  ruption ;  and  such  a  power  is  essential  to 
pital  of  Seez.  This  success  did  not  pre-  enable  them  to  conduct  their  business, 
vent  him  from  the  cultivation  of  the  phys-  They  are  usually  empowered  to  coinmit 
ical  and  mMhematical  sciences.  He  went  persons  to  prison,  or  punish  them  orher- 
to  Paris,  and  invented  a  hydraulic  ma-  wise,  for  disturbances  and  contempts.  The 
chine,  which  was  mentioned  with  appro-  constitution  of  the  U.  Staies  emressly 
bation  by  the  academy  of  sciences.  In  pves  to  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
1793,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com-  sentatives  authority  to  punish  their  own 
mittee  for  making  experiments  in  regard  members  for  contempts;  and  iu  the  case 
to  the  decomposition  of  water  by  iron,  of  Anderson,  in  the  6th  volume  of  Whca- 
jnstead  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  his  activity  ton's  reports,  it  is  decided  tliot  the  house 
and  skill  on  this  commisaon  occasioned  of  representatives  has  powel'  -1o  imprison 
nis  appointment  of  director  of  the  aero-  other  persons  than  its  own  members  for 
static  school    at  Meudon.      ContA   sug-  bi-each  of  its  privileges  and  coniempf  of 
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lliu  Louse.  Such  a  right,  though  not  that  no  party  shall  be  adjudged  or  con- 
i^vpreasly  given  in  the  cons^tution,  was  deraned  witliout  a  hearing,  if  practicea 
fonsidered  as  incidental  to  the  establish-  are  permitted  which  tend  to  deprive  him 
mentof  alegiBlativebody.  So  it  has  been  of  a  fair  hearing.  The  party  may  bo 
eonsddered  and  repeatedly  decided  in  charged  with  contempt,  either  on  the  view 
England,  particularly  in  1771,  when  Cros-  of  the  court,  that  is,  without  talking  [he 
by,  lord-mayor  of  London  and  a  member  testimony  of  witnesses,  for  misdemeanors 
of  the  house  of  commons,  was  committed  committed  in  presence  of  the  court,  or  on 
to  the  Tower  for  the  breach  of  the  privi-  the  testimony  of  witnesses ;  and  he  is  al- 
leges of  the  house,  and  sir  Francis  Burdett  ways  hecu>l  in  his  ovm  defence,  provided 
again  in  1811.  A  legislative  body  may  he  observes  decorum  in  making  his  de- 
punish  one  of  its  own  members  for  disor-  fence.  The  process  is  necessarily  sum- 
deriy  behavior,  as  well  as  a  bystander,  mary,  since  the  cases  are  generally  such 
Judicial  tribunals  have  the  samepower.  as  require  immediate  intetposition,  and 
The  French  pena!  code,  article  3^  &c^  courts  do  not  usually  resort  to  it,  except  in 
provides,  that,  when  any  executive  or  ju-  palpable  and  flagrant  cases.  The  punish- 
ihcial  officer  shall,  during  or  on  account  ment,  assigned  by  the  statutes  of^the  U. 
of  his  official  duties,  be  insulted,  the  per-  States,  and  those  of  the  separate  stales, 
son  guilty  of  the  outrage  shall  be  pun-  for  this  offence,  is  generally  tine  or  im- 
ished  by  an  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  prisonment. 

two  months  nor  more  than  two  years ;  Contest   and  Noncontent    are    the 

unless  the  offence  is  committed  in  open  words  by  which  assent  and  dissent  are 

court,  in  which  case  the  imprisonment  is  expressed  in  the  house  of  lords.    Aye  and 

not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  years.  No  are  used  m  the  house  of  commons. 

Blackstone  says,  in  the  4th  volume  of  his  Cohtessa,  the  elder  and  the  younger ; 

Commentaries,  that  process  tor  contempt  two  German  authors.    The  former,  Chris- 

is"anin8eparableaMendantoneveiysuiie-  tian  James  Salice  ContessB,was  bom  at 

rior  tribunal ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  Hirschberg,  m  Silesia,  in  1767,  and  died 

it  actually  exercised  as  far  back  as  the  ui  1825 :  the  latter,  Charles  WDliam  Sa- 

annals  of  our  law  extend,"    This  power  lice  Contessa,  was  bom,  Aug.  9, 1777,  at 

has  a  much  broader  consuiiction  in  Eng-  Hirschberg,   studied  at   Halle,  and   died 

laud  than  in  tlie  IT.  States,  being  confined,  at  BerUn,  June  %  1825,    He  wrote  tales 

in  the  latter  countiy,  mostly,  at  least,  to  and  comedies.    Von  Houwald,  likewise  a 

cases  of  actual  diatuihance  and  flagrant  German  poei,  published  his  works  in  1836. 

disrespect  to  the  court,  or  an  attempt  to  Hofimann  has  described  Coniessa's  charac- 

uifluence  a  decision  by  popular  appeals,  ler  in  a  mosteriy  manner,  under  the  name 

or  direct  and  high-handed  or  outrageous  of  Sylvester,  in  bis  Sert^umstn-ihkr.     The 

resistance  to,  or  obstruction  otj  its  proceed-  elder  qf  the  two  brothers  is  ummpoitant 

ings  or  processes ;  whereas,  in  England,  it  as  an  author. 

extends  to  acts  or  omissions  which  do  not  Conti,  Antonio  Schuiella,  abhate  ;  a 
directly  dismrb  the  judicial  proceedings ;  Venetian  jMitrician,  bom  at  Padua,  in  1677, 
such,  for  instance,  as  not  paying  a  bill  of  whose  mathematical  researches  attracted 
Cflsts  awarded  by  the  court ;  not  obeying  the  attention  of  Newton.  He  had  given 
the  summons  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  not  up  the  clerical  profession,  because  he 
answering  a  bill;  refiiang  tobesvromasa  dishked  to  hear  confessions.  He  vidted 
witness,  which  has  also  been  held  to  be  a  Paris,  and,  in  1715,  London,  where  he 
contempt  in  the  U.  States.  Semng  a  process  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society, 
on  an  attomcy,  while  attending  court,  has  on  the  proposition  of  Newton.  Here  he 
been  held  to  be  a  contempt  of  tlie  court  became  involved  in  the  controversy  be- 
in  England ;  likewise  shouting,  or  giving  tween  Nevrton  and  Leibnitz,  and,  by  at- 
applause,  in  comt,  on  a  retum  of  a  verdict  tempting  to  avoid  displeasing  either  of 
byajury.  It  was  held,  hi  New  York,  to  them,  dissatisfied  both.  By  chance,  Conti 
be  a  contempt  of  the  court  to  bring  a  suit  came  into  possession  of  a  manuscript, 
in  the  natne  of  another,  without  his  con-  which  contamed  Newton's  system  of  chro- 
sem.  It  is  a  contempt  to  endeav„r,  by  nology.  From  his  hands  it  passed  into 
M'ritings  or  pubhcations,  to  prejudice  the  tliose  of  Freret,  who  published  it,  with  se- 
jiubUc  mind,  or  that  of  a  jury,  or  the  court,  vere  notes.  Newton  was  much  displeased 
m  a  cause  penduig  in  court.  This  is  not  with  Conti's  share  in  the  transaction. 
only  an  attack  upon  tlie  pubhc  adminis-  Feeble  health  obliged  Conti  to  return,  in 
tration  of  justice,  but  also  upon  the  right  ITIQ,  to  the  milder  sky  of  his  own  coun- 
of  the  individual  parties  in  the  suit,  since  try.  He  lived  mostly  in  Venice,  entirely 
»  would  be  in  vain  to  provide,  by  Jaw,  devoted  to  bis  literary  occupatious,  wliieh 
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included  poetiy.     Of  the  six  volumes  of  ciple  that  the  flag  protects  the  property 

bis  ^¥ttrks,  which  he  intemled  to  publish,  was  denied  by  the  most  poweriul  mari- 

only  the  two  first  appeared  ( Venice,  1734,  lime   nation,  and   still   less  was    neutral 

4to.l.     The  first  conrains  a  long  poem  wopeity  respected  under  a  belligerent  flog. 

(II  iSoho  di  Vtnere),  intended  to  illustrate  The  right  of  searching,  not  only  neutral 

the  Platonic  ideas  of  the  beautiRil.    Aller  vessels  sajling  singly,  but  even  fleets  under 

Conti's  death  (Padua,  1749),  four  of  his  pubUc   convoys,  was  introduced  in  die 

tragedies  were  published  at  Florence,  in  case  of  a  Swedish  merchant  fleet,  and  fol- 

1751  IGiimio  BrxUo,  Ceaare,  Marco  Briito,  lowed   up  in  respect  to  otheis,  and  the 

and  Uruso),  which  did  not  establish  his  searching  vesseb  were  not  bound,  by  the 

rstical  reputation  beyond  all  question,  rule  adopted  in  the  British  admiralty.  In 
all  bis  works,  abstract  thinldng  prevails  take  the  won!  of  the  officers  commandine 
over  poetic  imagination.  His  knguage  is  the  convoy,  that  there  were  no  contratand 
powerful,but  is  accused  of  being  tinctured  goods  on  board.  A  very  wide  latitude 
with  foreign  idioms. — There  are  several  was  also  given  to  the  teim  contr^mnd. 
other  Contis  &mous  in  tlie  learned  world.  Not  only  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
CoMTi.  (See  Bourbmi.]  were  included  as  such,  but  also  materials 
CowTnVEisTAL  System  was  a  plan  de-  which  might  be  used  in  their  manufiic- 
vised  by  Napoleon  to  exclude  England  ture,  or  such  as  were  necessary  in  naval 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  continent  of  and  military  equipments,  especially  where 
Europe.  Allimportationof  Englishman-  they  were  dratined  to  a  naval  or  miUlaiy 
ufactures  and  produce,  as  well  as  all  other  station  of  the  bdligerent  enemy.  The 
intei-course  with  Great  Britain,  was  pro-  principle  adopted  was,  that  whatever 
bibited,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  might  atford  the  enemy  any  direct  assist- 
England  to  make  peace  upon  tlie  terms  ance  or  lacihties  in  his  naval  or  militaiy 
prescribed  by  the  French  emperor,  and  to  enterprises,  was  contraband  of  war.  The 
acknowledge  the  navigation  mw  establish-  principle  of  the  right  of  confecoting  arti- 
ed  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  For  a  long  cles  of  contraband  and,  in  some  circum- 
period,  a  violent  conflict  had  been  carried  stances,  the  sliip  also,  was  carried  to  the 
on  between  the  maritime  powers,  concern-  extreme  extent  of  the  national  law.  On 
ing  the  rights  of  neutral  flags,  which  in-  the  right  and  extent  of  blockades,  new 
volved  the  following  points : — 1.  Does  the  doctrines,  likewise,  became  prevalent.  The 
neutral  flag  protect  enemies'  propeny,  or  old  doctrine,  that  a  naval  blockade,  in  or- 
notP  3.  Is  neutral  property  subject  to  der  to  be  valid,  in  respect  to  neutral  must 
confiscationunderanenemy'sflag,  ornot?  be  maintmnedby  an  adequate  force,  soaa 
3.  How  tar  does  the  right  of  belligerent  to  render  ingress  and  egress  imminently 
powers  extend  to  seardi  neutral  vessels  dangerous  to  neutral  vessels,  was  never  de- 
sailing  with  or  without  convoy?  4.  What  nicd  by  the  British  admiralty  j  but  then  die 
is  contraband  of  war  at  sea,  and  what  are  novel  practice  was  introduced,of  declaring 
the  rigbte  of  the  captors  in  respect  to  it?  awholecoastinasiateofblocltade,and,by 
5.  How  tar  does  the  right  extend  to  de-  a  prel^  Uberal  construction  as  to  the  force 
dare  places  in  a  state  of  blockade  ?  and,  requisite  to  maintain  a  valid  blockade,  and 
finally,  6.  Have  neutrals  the  right  to  carry  the  danger  of  capture  to  which  a  neutral 
on  a  trade,  in  time  of  war,  &om  which  must  be  exposed,  by  an  attempt  to  enter 
they  were  prohibited,  in  time  of  peace,  the  places  declared  to  be  thus  blockaded, 
wiUi  one  belligerent,  without  disturirance  the  belligerent  possessing  the  strongest 
from  the  other  ?  or  may  neutrals  cany  on  naval  force  vras  enabled  to  interrupt  the 
trade  tietweeu  a  belligerent  power  and  its  trade  of  a  neutral  with  the  enemy.  These 
colonies,  during  a  war,  either  directly  or  doctrines  of  blockade  were  finally  carried 
circuitously,  from  which  they  were  ex-  to  such  a  length,  that  England  declat^ 
eluded  in  time  of  peace  ?    On  all  these  the  whole  coast  of  France  and  Holland  to 

Suestioas,  the  interest  and  poUey  of  Great  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  while  Najioleon, 
ritain  were  at  variance  with  those  of  neu-  in  retaliation,  declared  the  whole  of  Great 
tral  nations,  and  induced  her  to  urgebel-  Britain  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  thougli 
llgerent  pretettsions,  to  which  tlie^  were  he  had  not  a  vessel  to  enforce  the  block- 
not  willing  to  submit.  This  opposition  to  ade.  This  subject  of  contmband  of  war 
tlie  previously  acknowledged  rights  of  was  violently  contested,  as  long  ago  as 
neutrals  was  not,  however,  confined  to  1780 ;  and  it  was  maintained,  bv  flie  Eiuo- 
Great  Britain;  France,  likewise,  adopted  pean  powers  who  joined  the  armed  neu- 
it,  and  other  maritime  powers  did  the  trality  of  that  time,  that  the  flag  should 
[le,  whenever  they  were  strong  enough  cover  the  property,  and  that  the  neutral 
--'■'-■■!,  their  pretensions.    The  priii-  had  the  right,  during  war,  to  carry  ou  a 
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trade  between  either  belligerent  and  its  asMstance  Inthewar;  and  yet,  if  their  flcg 
colonies,  by  permission  of  such  belligerent,  were  to  protect  all  property,  it  would  te 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  imjwssible  to  prevent  neutrals  from  ren- 
the  other  belligerent,  although  such  trade  dering  Bueh  as^stence,  and,  in  feet,  taking 
was  not  allowed  in  time  of  peace.  The  a  disguised  part  in  the  war.  The  history 
principlea  of  blockade  and  contraband  of  the  continental  system  be^ns  with  the 
gave  Great  Briton  a  great  preponderance,  femous  decree  of  Berlin  of  Not.  21, 1606, 
on  account  of  ita  maritime  superiority;  bywbichtheBritishislandswere  declared 
and  the  question  naturally  occurs,  wheih-  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  all  commerce, 
er  this  preponderance  is  &  dangerous  as  intercourse  and  correspondence  were  pro- 
to  call  for  the  united  efforts  of  nations  to  hibited  ;  every  Englishman  found  in 
modify  the  principles  of  nation^  law  on  France,  or  a  country  occupied  by  French 
these  subjects,  or,  at  least,  to  resist  the  con-  troops,  was  declared  a  prisoner  of  war ; 
stiuction  puc  upon  them  by  Great  Britain,  all  property  belonging  to  Englishmen,  fiui 
On  examination,  it  will  appear  that  the  prize,  and  all  trade  in  English  goods  en- 
pretensions  of  Great  Britain,  whether  well  tirely  prohibited.  No  Tessel  coming  direct 
or  ill  founded,  do  not  immediately^  threaten  ly  from  England  or  English  colonies,  or 
the  independence  of  other  nations,  but  which  had  been  Jhere  since  the  publica- 
only  injure  their  commerce  in  time  of  tion  of  the  edict,  was  to  be  admitted  into 
war.  It  increased  the  price  of  some  arti-  any  harbor,  and  all  vessels  attempting  to 
des  of  luxury,  in  Europe,  during  the  late  avoid  this  edict  by  false  declarations  were 
wars  from  1802  to  1812,  but  could  not  lo  be  confiscated,  with  all  their  goods,  as 
endanger  the  political  independence  of  English,  The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
nations;  could  not,  like  the  preponderance  decree  were,  that  England  did  not  ac- 
of  a  continental  power,  extinguish  states,  knowledge  the  international  law,  accepted 
and  enslave  Europe.  The  continental  b^  civilized  nations,  but  treated  every  in- 
nations  suffered  these  evite  ordy  in  time  dividual  belonging  to  the  country  of  the 
of  war ;  for,  in  time  of  peace,  England  enemy  as  if  found  in  arms ;  made  even 
never,  has  used  oppressive  measures  the  crews  of  mereliantinen  prisoners  of 
ag^nst  the  commerce  of  other  countries ;  war ;  extended  the  right  of  conquest  over 
and  even  in  time  of  war,  this  reproach  merchantmen  and  private  properly,  and 
was  most  strongly  made  against  her  by  the  right  of  blockade  over  places  and  liar- 
those  who  judged  of  a  maritime  war  sole-  borsnot  fortified;  over  the  mouths  of  riv- 
ly  by  the  rules  established  by  the  laws  of  ers;  nay,  over  whole  coasts  and  countries, 
nations  to  regulate  wars  on  shoi*.  But  But  many  of  these  measures  had  alwavs 
the  rules  adapted  to  the  one  cannot  pro|)-  been  taken,  in  maritime  wat^  even  &y 
erly  be  extended  to  the  other.  Thus  it  is  France  herself,  as  long  as  she  liad  the 
a  general  rule,  acknowledged,  at  least,  if  means.  One  great  reason  for  this  and  all 
not  always  acted  upon,  that  the  private  the  subsequent  decrees  of  Napoleon  was, 
property  of  the  enemy  shall  be  spared.  If  that  he  con^dered  England  his  inveterate 
these  rules  were  ex'tended  to  maritime  enemy,  and  the  enemy  of  the  political 
war,  as  France  maintmned  they  should  be,  doctrines  which  took  their  rise  from  the 
the  VOT  would,  in  most  instances,  be  en-  revolutioil.  He  often  used  to  say,  "Jene 
rirelyiUusory,  How,  for  example,  could  faU  pas  ce  que  je  veux,  mak  ee  que  je  peux. 
England,  in  a  maritime  war  against  Ces  .Ai^ais  me /orceni  A  vivre  au  joar  k 
France,  alter  having  taken  her  few  colo-  jour."  England  immediately  directed  re- 
nies,  and  destroyed  ner  fleets,  do  lier  any  prisals  agamst  the  Berlin  decree,  first  by 
further  injury,  if  private  property  were,  in  an  order  in  council  of  Jan.  7,  1807,  by 
all  instance,  to  be  respected  ?  If,  in  such  which  all  neutral  vessels  were  prohibited 
a  case,  the  smure  of  private,  as  well  as  to  sail  from  one  port  to  another  belonging 
national  property,  be  not  permitted,  the  to  France,  or  one  of  her  allies,  or  to  a  na- 
war  would  be  at  an  end.  For  the  same  tion  so  much  under  her  control  that  Eng- 
reasons,  the  neurral  flag,  during  a  man-  lish  vessels  could  not  freely  hove  inter- 
lime  wiu',  cannot  l>e  unconditionally  re-  course  with  it.  Every  neutral  vessel 
spected,  as  in  time  of  peace.  Were  tins  which  should  violate  this  order  was  to  be 
the  case,the  flagoftheweaker  belligerent  confiscated,  with  her  cargo.  A  second 
power  would  disappear  from  tiie  seas,  decree  of  Nov.  11, 1807,  was  much  more 
whilst  neutrals  would  ctmron  its  ttade  oppressive  to  commerce.  By  this,  all  har- 
undisturliedly,  un  er  their  flags;  (uid  how  bors  and  places  of  France  and  her  allies, 
OTuld  deceptions  ever  be  detected  ?  The  in  Euroi>e  and  the  colonies,  as  likewise 
neutrals,  tiiemselves,  allow  that  they  have  every  country  with  which  England  was 
DO  right  to  render  either  belligerent  direct    at  war,  and  from  wliich  the  English  flag 
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was  excluded,  were  Bubjecied  to  the  same  liberal  institutions  by  the  exercise  of  the 
restrictions  03  if  lliey  were  closely  block-  droU  tPinteroention  anaie  (see  Cortgres*,  te- 
nded ;  all  commerce  in  the  manufoctures  wards  the  end),  a  policy  very  different 
and  productions  of  such  countries  was  from  diat  of  the  Englksh,  when  Canning 
prohioiled,  and  vesels  engaged  in  such  was  at  tho  head  of  foreign  affiiira,  this  con- 
commerce  were  to  be  confiscated,  as  also  tinental  policy  has  sometimes  been  called 
uU  those  vessels  whose  certificates  showed  the  conivnenUd  sysUm. 
that  they  were  built  iu  die  enemy's  coun-  ConriiycENT ;  tlie  name  often  ^ven  to 
try.  Anotlier  order  in  council  declared  the  quota  of  troops  which  is  to  be  lurnish- 
the  sale  of  vessels,  by  the  enemy,  to  neu-  ed  by  each  mignber  of  a  number  of  states 
inOs,  unlawful,  and  tlie  intended  transfer  composbg  a  confederatioo.  By  the  terms 
of  property  void.  Hardlywere  these  or-  oftheconfederation  of  theRhiue,each  of 
tiers  promu^ted,  when  France  made  the  states  of  which  it  consisted  was  to 
counter  reprisals.  By  a  deci-ee  of  Milan  furnish  1  man  for  every  150  inhabitanta. 
of  Dec  17,  1807,  aggravated  by  a  decree  The  proportion  has  been  increased  in  the 
of  die  Tuileries,  Jan.  11,  1808,  every  ves-  German  confederation,  ond  amounts,  at 
sel,  of  whaisoever  flog,  which  had  been  the  lowest  rate  (tlie  smplum),  to  1  man  for 
searehed  by  an  En^ish  vessel,  and  con-  every  100  souls.  The  whole  confedera- 
seuted  to  be  sent  to  England,  or  had  paid  tion  amounting  to  30,095,054,  the  army 
any  duty  whatever  to  England,  was  to  be  of  the  confederates,  at  die  lowest  ratio, 
declared  rfwurfionaKied,  and  to  have  be-  called  sin^um,  contains  over  300,0011 
come  Biidsh  proper^;  and  in  every  case,  troops,  divided  into  10  corps  d?ani\ie,  of 
such  denationaUzed  vessel,  os  also  those  which  Prussia  and  Austria  furnish  each 
which  had  broken  die  blockade  declared  3,  Bavaria  1,  and  the  remaining  states  3. 
against  the  Ionian  islands,' or  had  sailed  The  quotas  of  men  and  money  were  as- 
froin  an  Enghsh  harbor  or  EngUsh  calo-  signed  for  o  term  of  5  years,  according  to 
}iy,  or  those  of  a  country  occupied  by  the  the  population  of  the  different  slates  at  the 
Engbsh,  or  which  were  destined  to  any  time  when  the  union  was  formed,  and  re- 
such  ports,  were  declared  good  prize.  In  main  unahered  to  the  present  time.  Such 
order  die  more  eifectually  to  annihilate  an  army  has  never  yet  been  called  togeth- 
tlie  English  commerce,  tiie  tariff  of  Tria-  er,  and,  should  it  ever  be,  the  German 
non,  respecting  colonial  goods,  was  pro-  confederation,  in  diis  case,  would  show 
claimed  Aug.  ^1810.  This  was  extended  how  impotent  and  fragile  is  its  whole  con- 
by  enodier  decree  of  Sept.  12  of  the  same  stiwtion. 

year,  and  bodi  were  followed  by  the  de-       Contorhiati  ;  ancient  medals  which 

cree  of  FontMnebleau,  Oct  18  of  die  haveoccupiediheattentionofantiquarians 

same  year,  dnecting  the  burning  of  all  foralongtime,and,onaccountoflheUTar. 

EngUsh  goods.     These  decrees  were  to  ity,  are  highly  esteemed  in  cabinets.  They 

be  executed,  widi  more  or  fewer  modifi-  are  formed  of  a  diin  plate  of  metal  (not  of 

cations,  in  all  countries  connected  with  two  different  sorts,  as  is  often  smiposed), 

France.    The  consequence  was,  diat  the  with  a  flat  impression.    They  differ  from 

price  of  colonialgoodsroseenoimously;  a  odier  ancient  coins,  by  having  a  furrow 

regular  smuggling  trade  was  carried  on  at  upon  both  their  sides,  where  the  others 

diferent  points;  forinstauce,at  Heligoland,  have  a  wreath  of  pearls.    These  hollov/ed 

which  was  sometimes  so  crowded  with  lines  (m  Italian,  eantorm)  may  have  occa- 

5 arsons  concerned  in  this  buaness,  diat  a  sioned  their  name.    Anotiier  characteris- 

ucat  was  p^d  for  a  batrel  to  sleep  in ;  tic  of  genuine  cmOormati  is  a  cipher  com- 

thousands  of  substitutes  for  colonial  goods,  posed  of  die  letters  EP  or  PE,  of  which 

particularly  for  coffee  and  sugar,  were  in-  no  ^satisfactory^  exj^ation   has,  as   yet, 

vented  (which  '"  '"  "  '■-—■'  '  — 


vented  (which  presented  the  remarkable  been  discovered,  together  widi  ii 
jauchdogkal  fact,  tiiat  people  would  drink  impressed  characters,  and  a  great  number 
die  decoction  of  any  stuff,  wliich  resem-  of  palm  branches,  the  cavities  of  which 
bled  cofee  in  color,  if  it  had  not  the  are  often  filled  widi  silver.  They  ore  also 
slightest  resembkiuce  in  taste ;  so  powerful  added  by  a  second  hmid,  and  diereby  are 
is  ima^^tion),  and  a  variety  of  manufac-  essentially  distinguished  from  the  mono- 
turea  grew  up  on  the  continent,  which  gmnw,  so  called  in  the  language  of  the 
were  the  germs  of  very  extensive  and  mmt.  They  resemble  die  tigna  incuao 
flourishing  branches  of  industry.— As  die  [iwdretnwques)  on  the  Roman  medals, 
holy  alliance  (a  league  as  obnoxious  as  All  the  cOTiiomtati  are  of  bronze,  and 
its  name  is  arrogant)  is  composed  of  Eu-  equal  in  size  to  die  large  bronze  coins 
iwpeau  conlineiitaJ  powers,  and  as  a  chief  called  mah^umdni  by  the  Italian  collect- 
object  of  titis  coalition  is  die  destruction  of  ors.     Their  foim  is  various,  their  work 
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manship  nide,  and  thar  inscriptions  are  165i,  fee],  until  Terr  lately,  when  the  nutn- 
frequently  different  ftom  the  usual  cu-  berof  articles  styled  wniraionrfo/'ti'ar  has 
rial  style  upon  the  ancient  coins.  From  been  prodigiously  increased.  Many  belhg- 
these  circumstances,  we  may  conclude  erent  powers,  in  the  war  which  broke  out 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  age  of  the  near  tlie  end  of  the  hist  century,  gave  a  par- 
Roman  emperors  whose  images  the^  tial  and  arbitrary  construction  to  the  tei'm ; 
bear,  but  to  a  later  one.  Eckel,  in  his  for  instance,  England  and  Russia,  in  1794, 
masterly  treatise  on  the  coniomvtii,  ibl-  who  wished  to  prevent  neutral  powers 
lows  the  opinion  of  Morelli  and  Mahudel,  from  supplying  France  with  com ;  and 
who  consider  tliem  to  haVe  been  made  the  might  of  fiigland  enabled  her  to  en- 
from  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  force  her  own  construction,  which  made 
to  that  of  Vcdentinian.  It  has  been  ascer-  such  articles,  for  example,  as  salted  meat 
tained  that  they  were  not  struck  by  public  contraband,  under  the  pretext  that  it  could 
authority;  and  the  ancients  have  trans-  onlybeintendedforthegorrisonsandahhis' 
mitted  no  account  of  thejr  destination,  crews.  "  The  catalogue  of  contrabands," 
which  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  conjee-  says  ar  William  Scott  (now  lord  Stoweil), 
ture.  The  frequent  representations  of  "has  varied  very  much;  sometimes  in 
race-grounds,  pakus,  men  shouting  to  the  such  a  manner  as  lo  make  it  difficult  to 
charioteers,  and  even  the  images  of  the  assign  the  reason  of  the  variations,  owing 
emperors  Nero  and  Tmjan,  &.C.,  upon  to  particular  circumstances,  the  history  of 
them,  make  it  probable  that  they  were  in-  which  has  not  accompanied  the  history 
tended  for  the  frequenters  of  the  games  at  of  the  decidons.  The  king  is  bound  to 
the  circus  in  Rome  and  Constantinople,  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  slate ;  he 
for  whose  amusement  both  these  emperors  may,  therefore,  make  new  declarations  of 
provided  so  abundantiy.  They  were,  prob-  contraband,  when  articles  come  into  use, 
ably,  distributed  as  tickets  of  admission  as  implements  of  war,  which  were  before 
for  the  spectator,  by  the  directors  of  the  innocent.  This  is  not  the  exercise  of  dis- 
bands. The  images  of  celebrated  men,  cretion  over  contraband.  The  law  of 
which  are  found  upon  them,  are  of  little  nations  prohibits  contraband,  and  it  is  the 
value  as  portraits,  because  they  do  not  twiw  btUin,  which,  shifting  from  time  to 
appear  to  have  been  executed  with  care,  time,  make  the  law  shift  with  them.  The 
CosTOUR.  (See  (Miine.)  greatest  difficulty  seems  to  have  occurred 
CoNTRiBAND,  lu  commerce ;  all  goods  m  the  instance  of  provisions,  whieh  hare 
and  wares  exported  from  or  impoited  into  not  been  held,  universally,  contraband, 
any  country,  against  the  laws  of  said  though  Vattel  admits  that  they  become 
country.  There  are,  also,  a  number  of  so  on  certain  occasions,  when  there  is  an 
articles  termed  contnAand  of  vmr,  which  expectation  of  reducing  the  enemy  by 
neutrals  may  be  prevented,  by  one  bellig-  famine.  In  modem  times,  one  of  the 
erent,  from  ciinying  to  another.  Wliat  is  to  principal  criteria,  adopted  by  the  courts, 
he  considered  contraband  of  war  depends  for  (he  decision  of  the  qucsu'on,  whether 
upon  existing  treaties.  These,  however,  any  pafticular  cargo  of  provisions  be  con- 
have  not  settled,  witfi  much  preci^on,  fiscable  as  contrSiand,  is,  to  examine 
the  articles  enibraced  under  Ibis  term,  whether  those  provisions  be  in  a  rude  or 
Indeed,  before  the  Conatiato  del  Mare  of  a  manu&ctured  state.  Articles  are  treated 
the  Italian  mei'cantile  states,  the  subjects  with  greater  indulgence  in  their  native 
of  many  poweis  were  forbidden  to  furnish  condition  than  when  they  are  wrought 
their  enemies  whh  arms.  The  rule  was  up  for  tiie  convetuence  of  the  enemy's 
afterwards  established,  that  a  belUgerent  immediate  consumption."  Of  late,  the 
power  might  prevent  neutrals  fi-om  sup-  practice  of  treating  provisions  as  contra- 

£  lying  its  enemy  with  munitions  of  war;  band  of  war,  when  asserted  at  ail,  has 

ence  the  name  coiitr(iia)u{(cD)ifra6annum)  been,  undoubtedly,  less  strict ;  a  jiroof  that 

was  introduced.    Subsequently,  the  tenn  the  belligerent  was  not  entirely  confident 

contraband  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  of  his  right  to  confiscate.     The  belligerent 

articles  out  of  which  munitions  of  vvar  has  exercised  the  right  uf  preemption  only 

were  made.     All  other  articles,  however,  — a  right  of  purchase  with  a  reasonable 

even  such  as  might  be  useful  to  the  ene-  compensation    to  the    individual    whose 

my,  such  as  grain,  wine,  provisions,  mon-  property  has  been  diverted,  by  the  act  of 

ey,  &Ct  were  allowed  to  pass  free,  a  few  the  belligerent,  from  its  original  desfina- 

only  being  excepted,  by  particular  trea-  tion.    Every  state  determines  for  itself 

ties  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  compact  be-  what  articl^  shall  be  deemed  contraband 

tween  France  and  Spain,  in  1604,  in  the  in  the  way  of  trade ;  for  the  most  pari,  on 

treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  in  the  principle  that  nothing  shall  be  Im- 
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ported  which  the  country  itself  produces  {contractus  realU),  in  which  the  object  anil 

m  abundance,  and  nothing  exported  but  extent  of  the  obligation  are  determined  by 

that  wliich  exceeds  its  own  consiunpnon.  the  real  benefit  conferred.     Such  a.  con- 

(See  Smuggling.)  tract  arises  ftom  delivering  a  thing,  wjlh 

CoMTRACT ;  an  agreement  or  covenant  or  wieh<ftit  pay ;   aa,  for  inaiahce,  a  de- 

beiween  two  or  more  persons,  in  which  posit,  a  mtrfuum,  or  a  pawn.     A  deter- 

e«ch  party  binds  himself  to  do  or  forbear  minate  form  of  agreement,  however.  Is  not 

some  act,  and  each  acquires  a  right  to  always  necessary.     Civil  intercourse  al- 

what  the   olher  promises.    Natural  law  lows  another  kind  of  contiacta,  in  which 

requires  that  if  one  person  adepts  ftom  the  simple  consent  of  the  parties  gives 

another  a  service,  he  should  render  to  him  ohligaiion  to  agreemenls,  so  that  they  may 

something  in  returo,  whether  this  be  es-  constitute  the  groiuid  of  an  action  [con- 

pressly  agreed  upon,  or  only  implied  from  (rortiw  ctmaensuales).    Such,  according  to 

the  nature  of  the  midertaking.     Mutual  the  Roman  law,  is  sale,  hire  {as  well  tiie 

Cmises  of  future  good  offices  also  are  lending  of  a  thin^  as  services  done  tbr 
ding,  at  least  by  the  natural  law,  if  money),  partnership,  an  accepted  corn- 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  has  there-  mission,  and  the  contract  for  a  fee  Sam 
by  been  induced  to  act ;  for,  if  he  does  rent  {emph/teusJs).  But  the  same  obliga- 
not  receive  the  thing  stipulated  for,  he  tory  power,  and  mis  in  the  strictest  sense, 
suffeis  wrong.  We  may  go  fnrdier,  was  allowed,  also,  to  a  verbal  promise 
and  say,  that  confidence  in  promises  given  in  a  certiun  solenm  form,  called  a 
is  so  essential  to  the  existence  of  social  stynda^tm  {eontractua  verbtdis),  as  well  aa 
intercourse  among  men,  that  even  the  to  a  written  obligation  (eturfroifiM  lUertdU, 
bare  promise  of  one  of  the  partie^  when  ckiro^^harius].  The  form  of  a  stipula- 
eivcn  and  received  in  earned,  that  is,  ivith  tiou  liecame  continually  more  las,  ap- 
uie  idea  of  its  being  binding,  is  not  en-  proaching  nearer  to  a  simple  promise,  and, 
tirely  destitute  of  the  force  of  obliga-  at  last,  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
tion.  In  every  slate,  it  will  be  necessary  this,  that  he  who  wanted  to  Wnd  another 
to  retain  these  principles,  siitce  the  idea  {sty>iiUiior)  asked  him,  in  a  fonn  of  his 
of  justice  implimted  in  the  human  mind  own  choosing,  "Do  you  promise  to  give 
should  not  be  violated.  It  is  the  part  of  me  such  a  thin" .'"  and  the  olher,  who 
l^siation  to  provide  for  special  cases,  to  ^vaa  to  be  bound,  answered,  "  I  promise 
estabUsh  certain  forms,  and  (o  fix,  accord-  it."  it  is  obvious  that,  ui  this  way,  every 
ing  to  rules  founded  upon  experience,  the  simple  promise  [padatrt)  could  be  made 
elrecia  of  each  promise;  also  to  withdraw  actionable,  and  that  the  alteration,  in  mod- 
fi^m  certain  contracts  their  natural  obli-  em  times,  in  the  law  of  some  parts  of  Eu- 
gation,  or  to  determine  this  in  others,  in  rope,  which  admits  of  an  action  upon 
which  it  is  unceitmn  according  to  natural  every  com|)act,  amounts,  in  fact,  only  to 
law.  Such  has  been  the  coiuse  of  the  this,  that  the  form  of  a  stipulation  has 
Roman  law,  which,  by  its  consistency  and  become  even  more  las,  so  that  there  is 
justice  in  regard  to  contracts,  has  obtained,  no  longer  any  necessity  for  the  claimant 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  almost  iini-  (promissoniw)  to  commence  with  his  ques- 
versal  authority.  In  tliat  law,  at  an  early  tion,  but  the  compact  can  as  well  begin 
period,  a  contract  (contraclxis),  in  the  with  the  declaration  of  the  party  under 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  was  an  agree-  obligation  (piwntssor).  These  forms  of 
ment  binding  on  both  parties.  It  was  contracts  are,  in  their  essential  parts,  set- 
required  to  be  in  a  detenninate  form ;  and  tied ;  and  the  legal  relation,  together  with 
there  was  an  equally  determinate  mode  the  action  ariang  from  it,  has  a  fixed  name 
of  impeaching  it  A  contract  was  dislin-  (wnrfnMfujJwnniuiti).  But  other  relations, 
gitishedfromasimplepact6r|»omisc{;Kic-  also,  as  exchanges  of  thin^  and  services, 
fURi) ;  and  it  was  a  fundamental  doctrine,  service  for  service,  gill  for  gift,  gift  for 
that  a  simple  pact  {pactum)  would  not  service,  service  for  gift  (ds  trf  dw,  Jimo  u< 
entitle  one  to  maintain  a  legal  action,  but  faeiaa,  do  vt  facias,  f ado  ut  tka),  gave  rise 
merely  to  rttise  an  objection  in  defence,  to  rights  and  obligations,  but  in  such  di- 
The  essential  character  of  contracts  in  the  vetBified  ways,  thpt  an  appropriate  form 
stricter  sense,  is  founded  on  the  circum-  of  action  could  be  framed  only  from  the 
stance  that  such  a  legal  relation  is  neces-  statement  of  each  particular  case  (actio  in 
sary  for  the  most  simple  social  inter-  /(uJwntjwiEscnplwcertisJjand  there  were, 
course,  and  imposes,  according  to  its  na-  accordmgly,  no  technical  terms  adapted 
ture,  certain  duties.  The  most  simple  to  such  variously  combiued  relations^ 
of  these  relations  ar'  " 
as  the  transfer  of  a 
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so  far  only  that  the  actual  perfonnBiice  prodigals),  or  because  the  contract  vns 
of  ooe  party  entitled  him  to  an  action ;  and,  founded  on  an  error  [an  innocent  ciror  on 
even  in  this  case,  there  was  not  an  aliso-  the  side  of  the  party  making  the  mistake, 
lute  obligation  on  the  other  party  to  the  or  one  occasioned  by  the  deceit  of  the 
peiformante  of  his  j>art  of  the  tontract ;  other  party),  or  when  the  engagement  waa 
but,  in  most  cases,  simply  the  iluty  of  extorted  by  force  and  fear,  there  can  be 
restoring  what  had  been  received.  But  no  valid  contract.  To  contracts  may  also 
the  modem  law  creates  here  (though  not  be  added  conditions,  which  eitJier  delay  or 
without  dispute)  a  perfect  duty  to  perform  dissolve  tliem,  and  also  precise  detennina- 
the  very  tiling  jiroinised.  Finally,  tlie  tions  of  time,  place  and  object  (nmdus), 
Roman  law  attriuited  the  effect  of  action-  which  coincide,  at  times,  vrjih  the  condi- 
able  obligations  even  to  some  partial  prom-  tion.  A  contract  must  be  pos^ble  and 
isea  and  agreementa  ( pacta) ;  not  only  to  legal,  else  it  is  without  force.  No  one  can 
those  whicn  were  added  as  appendices  to  be  obliged  to  undertake  what  is  imj>oasible, 
other  real  contracts  [pada  a^ccla),  but  or  decidedly  immoral  (coiwa  (urpu).  Ae- 
also  to  some  of  a  diftereut  kiod.  These  cording  to  the  Roman  law,  it  is  a  matter 
were  either  declared  obligatory  by  a  formal  of  dispute,  whether  an  obligation  to  do 
law,  or  were  admitted  as  ^unda  of  ac-  something  or  to  leave  something  undone 
tion  by  the  prclor  [paclaUgitinui  ani  prit-  gives  a  right  to  compel  a  specific  perfbrm- 
toria).  Most  of  the  technical  designations  ance,  or  whetlier  it  gives  merely  a  claim 
of  these  are  indeed  new,  yet  the  ancients  to  indemnification.  The  Enclish  and 
had  several,  as,  for  instance,  >^,  consensu,  French  taws  have  adopted  the  latter  doc^ 
verba,  Uteris,  tMntrokiinr  obligalio,  &c.  lu  trine  [lovU  oUigalum  rfe  /aire  oudeite  paa 
this  way  donations,  promises  of  dowry,  /aire  se  risaua  en  domnuigea  rf  intirm). 
promises  of  interest,  acknowledgments  of  Obligations  resembling  express  contracts 
debt,  &Ct  were  made  actionable.  It  is  arise  if  one  person  does  something  for 
always  implied  in  the  idea  of  a  contract,  anotlier,wiihouttheknowledge  and  desire 
lliat  the  real  cause  of  its  obhgaiion  is  of  the  latter;  so  that  the  latter  is  bound  to 
founded  on  some  pardcular  raOonal  ob-  give  a  recompense  for  what  has  been  thus 
jectuf  the  paijy  who  promises  (eaiMO  cm-  beneficially  done  for  him  [obUgatio  quasi 
Ik),  and  tJiat  mere  promises  and  agree-  ex  contradu}.  In  this  case,  there  is  no  con- 
ments  are  not  binding.  Even  stipulations,  seat  existing,  neither  is  it  supposed,  but 
which  have  no  ground,  or  an  unlavriUl  the  consent  could  not  have  b^n  refused, 
one  [nuUam  out  mjustam  eausaia),  are  or  it  was  not  necessary.  Such  relations, 
valid,  indeed,  with  regard  to  tiieir  form,  resembling  express  contracts,  arise  in  cases 
but  are  open  to  the  objection  of  intrin^c  of  guardianship,  between  guardian  and 
groundlessness,  except  when  they  are  do-  ward,  by  tlie  receipt  of  money  for  a  non- 
nations.  With  these  views  were  also  exis^g  debt  by  mistake,  the  amount  of 
connected  cert^  divi^ons  of  these  legal  which  ought  to  be  restored ;  so  by  a 
relations,  and  of  the  actions  aiising  from  beneficial  performance  of  some  business 
ihem,  according  to  which,  in  some  cases,  for  another,  without  any  actual  comFiis- 
the  object  of  3»e  obligation  was  strictly  sion  from  him,  where  tlie  circumstances 
enforced  (oetiorte*  HrwH  juris] ;  but,  in  raise  a  presumption  of  obligation.- -Thus 
others,  the  liability  could  be  settled  only  far  tlie  present  article  refers  to  the  general 
by  the  decree  depending  upon  all  the  cir-  theory  of  contracts,  founded  eitJ.er  upon 
cumstances  of  die  special  action  before  natured  justice  or  tiie  principhs  of  tlie 
the  court  {adi/mea  Ootke  Jida).  Other  civil  and  Roman  law.  A  sbjrt  account 
divisions  refer  to  the  relation  of  (he  parties,  will  now  he  added  of  the  nature  and  obli- 
ea,  in  some  of  them,  (he  obligation  is  only  gation  of  contracts  by  the  common  law ; 
on  one  side,  as  to  return  tiie  tiling  re-  that  is,  by  the  law  which  regulates  Ibis 
ceived  in  lending  (cotilrocfiM  ■anSatervles) ;  subject  in  the  juri^nidence  of  England 
and,  in  others,  there  are  reciprocal  obllga-  and  America.  The  original  basis  of  tlie 
tions,  as  in  a  sale,  a  partnership  [amtractus  common  law,  as  to  contracts,  was,  without 
bilaterales) ;  or  tliey  concern  tiie  subject  doubt,  the  civil  or  Roman  law ;  but  it  has 
of  the  contracts,  whether  relating  to  prop-  undeigone  some  modifications  in  its  in- 
erty  or  to  some  olier  object  To  the  corporation  into  our  jurisprudence.  A 
conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  of  contract  may  be  defined,  in  the  common 
acontract  belongs  tlie  consent  of  the  con-  law,  to  be  an  agreement  made  in  one 
tntcting  parties.  Accordingly,  when  tiiia  form,  between  parties  capable  of  contract- 
is  wanting,  either  because  the  parties  ing,  tor  a  legal  object  or  purpose,  and 
were  not  capable  of  taking  upon  tliem-  upon  a  sufficient  consideration.  It  must 
Kelvea  the  obligation  (as  minors,  madmen,  be  an  agreement  or  mutual  bargain,  vol- 
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LKtaiT,  and  without  force  or  fraud ;  and  different  countries,  and  different  times  are 
tiierefore  it  includes  an  assent  given  botta  assigned  for  different  acts.  By  the  eom- 
/irfe.  The  notion  of  an  assent  includes  a  mon  law,  all  persons  are  infanis  until  Ueen- 
physical  and  moral  power  of  assenting,  ^"oneyeaj^ofege,  and  then  are  considered 
and  the  deliberate  and  free  use  of  thia  as  of  Aill  age  for  all  purposes  whatsoever, 
power.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  consid-  By  the  eame  law,  the  ages  of  males  and 
eration  of  the  next  point,  which  is,  that  it  females  are  different  for  difierent  purposes, 
must  be  between  parties  capable  of  con-  A  male  a.t  fourteen  is  at  years  of  discretion, 
trading.  Upon  principles  of  universal  and  may  consent  or  disagree  to  marriage, 
law,  an  infant,  having  no  discretion  or  may  choose  his  guardian,  and,  if  his  dis- 
inoral  power  of  perception,  cannot  make  cretion  is  actually  proved,  he  may  make  a 
a  contract ;  nor  can  a  person  who  is  in-  testament  of  his  persond  estate,  though 
sane  or  mad ;  nor  an  idiot,  or  person  labor-  not  of  his  lands ;  at  saieideen,  ho  may  be 
ing  under  such  mental  debihty  or  such  an  executor.  A  female  may,  at  seeen 
natural  defects  as  prevent  a  just  exercise  years,  be  betrothed  in  marriage ;  at  nine, 
of  reason.  The  common  law  recognises  is  entitled  to  dower ;  at  twdvt,  niay  consent 
these  principles,  and  therefore  it  treats  as  or  agree  to  marriage ;  at  Ji,xatten,  may 
nullities  all  contracts  entered  into  by  such  choose  a  guardian ;  at  xti/enUen,  mm  m 
persons  ;  it  treats  in  like  manner  con-  an  executrix ;  and  at  tuh.tdi/-one,  is  of  fiiU 
tracts  made  by  aged  and  imbecile  men,  age  for  all  purposes.  Both  males  and 
whose  understandmghas  become  so  weak  females  are  capable  tf  making  contracts 
and  iuefBcient  that  they  are  liable  to  iin-  for  necessaries  during  their  minority ;  but, 
position,  and  cannot  act  with  a  reasonable  in  general,  other  ixjntracts  do  not  bind 
discretion.  In  respect  to  persons  who  them,  lujiess  manifestly  for  their  benefit; 
enter  into  contracts  in  a  state  of  intoxica-  and,  though  contracts  made  with  them 
tion,  the  old  law,  with  a  view  to  deter  cannot  be  avoided  by  the  other  side,  the  in- 
men  jrom  such  practices,  did  not  hold  the  fonts  themselves,  when  they  anive  at  age, 
contracts  void,  so  that  the  party  might  set  may  ratiiy  them;  for,  as  to  them,  they  are 
them  aside  at  his  oivn  suit,  upon  the  generally  voiduble,  and  not  void.  A  con- 
ground  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  tract,  too,  mus.  be  for  some  legal  object  or 
Btiilti^  himself  or  allege  his  own  vice  to  purpose ;  that  is,  for  something  which  the 
excuse  his  non-performance  of  a  contract,  law  allows  to  be  done  or  omitted :  for  it 
But  this  principle,  if  it  is  now  acted  upon  is  a  general  principle,  that  all  contracts 
at  dl,ia  received  with  great  modifications;  which  are  prohibited  by  law,  whether 
Bad,  if  there  be  any  undue  advantage  they  involve  moral  turpitude,  or  are  mere- 
taken  of  the  party's  wtuation,  he  will  be  ly  prohibited  by  positive  law,  are  void  and 
relieved.  Thecotmnonlaw,indeed,seems  incapable  of  binding  the  parties.  A  con- 
originally  to  have  disabled  a  par^  who  tract,  too,  must  have  a  sumcient  consider- 
was  insane  from  avoiding,  after  the  recov-  acion  to  support  it.  Considerations  are 
ery  of  his  reason,  any  contract  made  dur-  either  valiimte  iu  themselves,  or  good.  A 
ing  his  insanity ;  partly  upon  the  maxim  ffnorf  consideration  is  such  as  flows  ftom 
that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  stultify  blood  or  natural  affection  between  near 
himself  and  partly  upon  the  supposed  relations,  such  as  parent  and  child.  In 
danger,  in  admitting  such  defences,  of  re^ct  to  such  conaderations,  it  may  be 
overturning  deUberate  and  solemn  con-  stud,  that  tliCT  are,  ^  between  the  parties, 
tracts.  But  his  legal  representatives,  ofler  generally  sumcient  to  support  an  executed 
his  death,  were  always  allowed  to  avoid  contract ;  that  is,  a  contract  which  has 
them;  and  when  he  has  a  guardian  ap-  completed  i(s  operation  by  a  transfer  of 
pointed,  lie  gtuttdian  may  avoid  his  con-  the  thing, such  as  a  gift  or  grant.or assign- 
tracts  in  a  proper  suit ;  so  that  the  doc-  meut  and  delivery  of  a  thing.  But  where 
nine,  if  it  now  exists  (and  U  has  been  the  rights  of  third  persons,  such  as  credi- 
much  quesdoned),  is  more  a  matter  of  tors,  intervene,  such  gifts,  or  grants,  or 
form  than  of  substance.  The  general  assignments,  are  not  always  valid,  as  against 
inclin^ou,  in  American  courts,  has  been  them.  For  a  man  must  be  just  before  he 
lo  allow  the  party  himself  to  sliowthattiio  is  generous.  But  in  respect  to  good  con- 
contract  was  void  by  reason  of  insanity,  siderations,  if  the  contract  is  not  executed, 
&c.  In  respect  to  who  sliall  be  deemed  but  is  a  mere  chose  in  actton,  such  as  a 
hifants  or  minors,  llie  laws  of  every  civ-  promise  to  pay  money,  or  to  deliver 
ilized  country  have  provided  a  certain  goods,  or  to  give  a  thing,  such  a  contract 
age,  at  which  persons  shall  be  deemed  has  no  legal  obligation,  and  cannot  bo 
capable  of  all  sorts  ofcontracfs,  and  for  all  enforced  in  a  suit,  in  a  court  of  luw.  It  is 
piu^ioses  siii  juris.     The  time  differs  in  geaerally  deemed  a  voluntary,  promise  ot 
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naked  pact,  A  valiuAle  consideration  is  enterprises  of  the  garrison,  so  that  the 
one  arising  fi-oni,  or  on  account  of,  money  troof^  carrying  on  ihe  siege  lie  between 
or  goods  received,  or  services  done,  or  the  lines  of  circtimvaJlajion  and  contra- 
other  contracts  of  reciprocal  benefit,  or  vallntjon.  Aa  the  line  of  circumvaliation 
marriage,  or  a  loss  or  injury,  or  forbear-  must  be  out  of  tlie  reach  of  cannon-shot 
ance  of  right.    In   all  such  cases,  if  a  from  the  place  beaeged,  its  circumference 

Cmise  is  made  on  any  of  these  or  the  is  necessarily  bo  great  as  to  render  both  its 
i  accounts,  it  is  binding  in  law.  If  A  erection  and  its  defence  difGculL  It  is, 
promises  to  pay  ten  dollars  to  B  for  goods  tlierefote,  seldom  resorted  to,  and  a  corps 
sold  to  A,  or  money  borrowed,  &c.,  it  is  a  of  observation  is  Mnerally  preferred, 
binding  conb^cL  So  if  A  promises  to  Cobtumact.  (See  Coiifemjji.)  TheLat- 
paj  B  a  debt  due  from  C,  if  B  will  forbear,  in  term  contiemada  is  used,  on  the  conti- 
for  a  certain  time,  to  sue  C,  it  is  a  binduig  nent  of  Europe,  Co  express  the  offence  of 
contract.  So,  if  A  has  done  an  injury  to  non-appearance  in  court  of  o  person  sum- 
B's  lands  or  goods,  and  promises  to  indem-  moned  judicially.  In  ciril  causes,  a  per- 
nio him,  it  ia  a  good  contract.  In  all  son,  in  such  case,  may  be  properly  made 
these  eases,  there  is  a  mutuality  of  interest  liable  to  a  decision  against  him,  for  his 
or  consideration — a  quid  pro  quo.  But  a  neglect  in  not  appearing  to  defend  his 
mere  mora)  obligation  creates  no  contract;  rights;  but,  by  ane:Kteusion  oftheprinci- 
as  if  A  promises  to  pve  a  pauper  his  pie  to  criminal  cases,  persons  are  often 
clothes,  or  to  supply  him  with  necessaries,  sentenced,  in  their  absence,  to  punishment 
But  though,  in  general,  a  contract  is  not  in  coniumacinm,  as  it  is  called,  particularly 
binding,  unless  made  upon  a  valuable  con-  those  who  are  charged  with  pohtical 
^deration,  there  are  certtun  forms  in  the  offences,  who  can  expect  little  justice  un- 
common law,  as  there  are  in  the  civil  law,  der  despotic  governments.  Such  sen- 
by  which  a  party  may  bind  himself  with-  fences  are  manifestly  unjust,  since  an  in- 
cut sudi  consideration.  If,  therefore,  A  nocent  person  ought  not  to  suffer  punish- 
enter  into  a  written  contract,  luider  his  ment,evenif  be  courts  it,  and  neglects  the 
seal,  with  B,  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  money,  means  of  defence.  Sentences  in  eontuma- 
or  do  any  other  act,  there  the  common  ^am,  in  criminal  offences,  therefore,  are 
law  considers  the  deed  of  such  high  solem-  generally  set  aside,  if  the  accused  person 
nity,  [hat  it  will  hold  it  binding.  It  deems  appears  and  submits  to  trial.  During  the 
it  as  importing  a  valuable  consideration,  late  political  peisecutions  in  Prussia,  Aus- 
or  rather  will  not  suffer  the  contrary  to  be  Iria,  Italy,  Spain  and  France,  a  great  num- 
proved,  and  acta  upon  the  solemnity  of  berofsentencesmcon/umaerajrthavetaken 
the  instrument  as,  of  itsi>lf,  of  paramount  place,  and  even  sentences  of  death  have 
obligation.  There  are  certain  conn-acts  been  passed  in  this  way. 
which  the  common  law  requires  to  be  Coatt,  or  Cohti.  {See  Bourbon.) 
done  in  a  particular  mode  to  give  them  Cokvekticix  ;  a  private  assembly,  or 
validity,  and  therefore  anoUier  requi^te  is,  meeting,  for  the  exercise  of  religion.  The 
that  the  contract  must  be  in  due  form,  name  was  at  first  given  as  an  appellation 
There  are  certain  things,  which  can  be  of  reproach,  to  the  religious  assemblies  of 
conveyed  or  d'ansfeired  only  by  some  WJckliffi,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III 
written  instrument  or  deed,  such  as  incor-  and  Bichard  II,  and  is  now  applied  to 
poreal  hereditaments,  as  rights  of  ways,  illegal  meetingsof nonconformists.  There 
easementii,  Si«, ;  and,  generally  speaking,  were  several  statutes  made,  in  former 
hinds  can  now  be  granted  only  by  deed,  reigns,  for  tije  suppression  of  conventicles; 
There  are,  also,  many  cases  specially  pro-  but,  by  1  William  and  Mary,  it  is  ordered 
vided  for  1^  statutes,  in  which  contracts  that  dissenters  may  assemble  for  the  per- 
are  not  binding,  unless  reduced  to  writing,  formanee  of  religious  worship,  provided 
and  signed  by  tiie  party  or  his  agent,  their  doors  be  not  locked,  bai'red  or  bolt- 
Among  these  are  contracts  for  the  debts  ed.  (Sjitweniicfo,  in  strict  propriety,  de- 
of  anomer,  contracts  respecting  lands,  and  notes  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  cannot, 
contracts  respecting  goods  beyond  a  cer-  therefore,  be  jnstiy  applied  to  the  legal 
tainvalue.  Indeed,  many  of  the  regulations,  assembling  of^pereons  in  places  of  woi 
herereferred  to  as  part  of  the  common  law,  ship,  certified  or  licensed  according  to  the 
Me,  in  the  different  stales  of  the  American  requisitions  of  law.  In  the  U.  States,  the 
union,  variously  modified  by  the  local  juris-  word  has  no  application,  and  is  Uttle  used. 


prudence,  and,  principaUy,  by  statutes.  Conyentiom  (from  the  Latin) ;  a 

CoNTRiivAiLATiON ;   a  line  formed  in  ing.     The  word,  in   a  political  sense,  ik 

the  some  manner  as  the  lineof  circumval-  generally  used  for  a  meeting  of  delegates 

lotion,  to  defend  the  besiegers  against  the  convened  for  a  special  purpose.      Thus  it 
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....  in  which  deposed  James  II,  place,  according  to  the   meaning  given 

JVatittnal  convetiUm  was  the  name  of  the  to  it  among  the  cirilized  nations  of  the 

assemblyofthedel^cesoftheFrenchna-  West.    Our  rules  would  not,  indeed,  be 

tion ;  so,  in  the  U.  Slates,  there  liave  been,  aj^licable   to   some  nations  ;   e.  g.,  the 

of  late  years,  various  conventions  to  amend  Chinese,  among  whom  the  better  classes 

the  constitutions  of  the  several  states  re-  are  said  to   converse  otlen  by   alternate 

spectively,  as  the  FtrgiTtia  eojtBmUum,  &c  improvisation.      Conversation  is   an   art 

CoMTEHTioH  MoSET  (in  German,  Con-  which  must  be  learned  like  every  other; 

veniwnsgM) ;  money  coined  according  to .  and,  as  is  the  case  in  other  arts,  there  are 

the  30   guilder  standard  of  1753.     The  individuals  and  whole  nations  who  have 

courts  of  Vienna  and  Munich  made  a  con-  peculiar  talents  for  it.    Yet,  as  it  is  prac- 

vention,  in  that  year,  to  coin  283  guilders  tised  by  every  accomplished  man,  it  is 

5  kreuzeis  and  3ft-  pence  {Pfennige)  of  the   duty  of  every  sucb  man  to  perfect 

one  fine  mark  of  gold;  andiJO  ^ilders,or  himself  in  it  as  much  as  possible.    Itis, 

13i  convention  dollars,  or  SotciM-TWer,  howevev,as  in  the  case  of  every  art,  much 

of  one  fine  mark  of  silver.    This  standard  easier  to  say  whatshould  be  avoided,  than 

was  aftervtards  adopted  by  all  the  states  what  is  to  be  done.     A  friend   of  ours, 

of  Germany  escepling  Hobtein,  Liibeck,  whose  servants    were    Methodists,  gave 

Hamburg,  Mecklenburg,  Bremen,  Olden-  them   leave   to   invite   a  party   of  tlieir 

bui^  and  Prussia.    The  24  gmUder  stand-  friends,  which  they  did.    Males  and  fe- 

ord,  so  called,  is  not  another  actual  stand-  males  of  tlieir  sect  came,  but  seated  them- 

ard,  but  only  a  nominal  division  of  the  selves  apart  from  each  other.   Not  a  word 

coins  coined  according  to  the  above  stand-  vras  spoken.     At  last,  recourse  was  had  to 

ard.    30  kreuzers  of  convention  money,  the  Bible.'    Who  of  uS  has  not  witnessed 

according  to  this,  are  counted  as  24,  &c  the  reverse  of  this  ? — some  noisy  company, 

CoHVERSATiori.     With  all  civilized  na-  where  every  one  spoke,  and  no  one  could 

tions,  agreeable    conversation   has    been  distinguish  even  his  own  voice.    These 

considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  are  the  two  extremes  of  unskilfulness  in 

productions  and  promoter  of  social  inter-  conversation.     The  intermediate  shades 

course.    The  sL-uidard  of  good  conveisa-  we   need  not  describe.     The  object  of 

tion  must  be  different  in  different  ages,  conversation  is  to  afford  entertainment  or 

countries,  individuals,  and  even  sects.    A  agreeable  information ;  and  one  of  its  first 

sober  Quaker's  idea  of  good  conversation  rules  is  to  allow  every  body  to  contribute 

is  probably  very  unlike  what  a  ^y  man  hisshare;  at  Ihesamelime, we  should  not 

of  the  world  would  term  such.    The  mo-  be  eniertdned  pasavely,  but   exert  our- 

notDnous  life  which  is  led  in  Asia  indis-  selves  for  the  gratijkation  of  the  company, 

poses  the  natives  to  the  quick  interchange  Egotism  is  the  vety  bane  of  conversation, 

of  thought,  and  makes  them  patient  hsten-  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  to  please  our- 

ers  to  long  narrations,  or  the  endless  erea-  selves,  nor  to  obtain   admiration,  but  to 

tions  of  a  fertile  imagination  j  while  the  please  otiiers.    We  must  carefully  avoid 

diversities  and  rapid  changes  of  life  in  tediousness  in  narration,  and  any  display 

Paris  aifoi'd  a  vast  stock  of  sulijecta,  so  of  self-conceit.     We  cannot,  however,  as- 

that  a  ready  converser  may  touch  on  twen-  sent  to  the  rule  of  the  venerable  Franklin, 

ty  different  topics  in  the  course  of  five  never    to    contradict    in    company,   nor 

minutes.    When  Leibnitz  iietumed  from  even  correct  facts,  if  wrongly  staled,  be- 

a  learned  dinner,  and  said  he  had  been  cause  difference  of  opuiion  is  the  soul  of 

entertained    with    fine    conversation,  he  conversation.     To  adapt  yourself  t< 


D  your 

. _     ,   s  another  rule; 

would  de^gnate  by  tliis  phrase.    In  the  as,  also,  to  keep  the  conversation  flowing ; 

same  way,  me  conversation  must  always  to  seize  upon  points  which  can  turn  it  into 

bear  the  impress  of  the  age.    A  conver-  new  channels ;  and,  above  all,  not  to  talk 

sation  at  the  frivolous  courts  of  Louis  about  the  vreather.     The  English  and 

XIV  and  XV,  or  in  the'dissolute  circle  Americans  talk  more  on  tills  subject  than 

of  Charles  II,  must  have  had  a  different  any  other  nation.    Perliaps  this  may  be 

charai,ter  from  that  which    prevails    at  partly  owing  to  their  variable  climate.     \l 

pre'^^nt  in  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  St.  you   see  that    your   hearers  understand 

James      Notwithstanding  the  numerous  already  all  you  are  going  to  say,  proceed 

varietiea  of  thaiactpr  which  conveisation  to  something  else.    lif  you  relate  an  anec- 

assumes  imder  different    circumstances,  dole,  be  quick :  avoid  episodes,  and  obligB 

there   are   certain    general    rules,   which  otlieis  to  support  you:  don't  laugh  at  your 

ought  to  be  followed,  nlierever  it  lakes  oivn  wit — it   takes  away  all  Sie   poinl 
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Nothing    is    more    disagreeable    tban   a  tes  Maijens  dephire  dans  la  Conversalum ; 

speaker's  laugh  outlasling  his  joke.   Good  miACnazel's  L' Art deeauaer,     Diderotaud 

sense  and  good  feeling  should  guide  in  the  madame  de  Stael  have  given  us  at  once 

selention  of  topics  for  convereation,  and  rules  and  examples  for  delightiid  convei^ 

prevent  you  from  touching  suWects  un-  sation.    We  wtH,  therefore,  willingly  take 

pleasant  to  your  companions.    Conversa-  the  French  as  our  masters  in  this  art,  be- 

tion,  moreover,  is  not  a  parliamenlaty  de-  lieving  in  the  old  maxim — que  les  Fran- 

bate ;  and,  if  the  demonstration  of  what  fats  setdemenl  aavenl  amverser  et  que  les 

you  have  said  becomes  tedious,  let  it  go.  aulres  wUions  ru  amieiU  que  dtsserttr  H  dk- 

When  you  are  inclined  to  complain  of  a  cuitr.    The  Enrydopiilie  Modtme  contains 

Jull  conversation,  remember  that  two  are  the  following  passage,  which  we  insert  as 

necessary  for  a  lively  excheuige  of  ideas,  containing  some  tniUi  in  the  midst  of  its 

and  conader  whether  you  were  not  the  extravagance : — Le»  JUleiruciuIs  iu  cavseni 

pMty  in  tault.    This  complaint  of  tedious-  .WW,  ila  argujmnient :  la  conversation  des 

ness  is  too  often  made  by  ladies,  who  ibr^  ttaliens  est  une  yojrfomjme  melie  iPexdama- 

get  that  it  is  their  duty  to  contribute  to  tlie  timis.     Chez  les  Anglais,  ce  qu'on  nomme 

conveisation.     The  natural  tact  and  po-  conversation  est  un  sflence  mncopi  par  des 

liteijess  of  the  French,  founded  on  a  hu-  Jmnosyllabes  el  ttderrmiipu  <fe  qiuai  d'hcure 

mane   feeling,   have   made   them  distiii-  en  qmrt  d^heure  par  h  bruit  de  I'eau  qui 

fiiisfaed  above  dl  other  nations  for  spark-  s'echa^e  de  Vvrne  a  IM.    We  must  ob- 

Qg,  fluent,  animated  and  delightful  con-  serve,  tJiat  the  English  have  no  word  pre- 

versatjon.       The    Entyeli^idie    Modenie  cisely  corresponding  to  ca.user.     It  might 

gives  the  following  definition  of  its  char-  be  as  difficult  to  find  a  word  in  any  other 

acter: — La.  cmiwrsalion  n'est   point    une  lan^ua^  corresponding  to  prosing.     Gol- 

cawseversunlmljWieattaquir^uli^mr  doni,   in  his   comedy  edied  the   Co/ee- 

un  point,  c'est  une  prom^iade  an  hasard  House,  has  characterized  the  different  na- 

dans  icn  champ  ^adevx,  oiiVon  s'approche,  tions  of  Europe  by  the  nature   of  their 

on  i'ivUe,  on  se  Jrmsse  qadjuefoii  sails  se  conversations.    It  la  surprising  that   the 

heuiier  jamais.    Rousseau  justly  remarks,  Western  nations  have  never  been  sensible 

that  "the  tone  of  good  conversation  is  how  important  it  is  to  instruct  children  in 

neither  dull  nor  frivolous.    It  is  fluent  and  the  art  of  agreeable  narration.  A  large  part 

natural;  sensible,  without  being  pedantic;  of  their  time  in  schools  ie  spent  in  acquir- 

cbeerfu),  without  being  boisterous;  eie-  ing  facility  in  written  composition;  and 

gant,  without  being  affected ;  poLte,  with-  yet,  have  we  not  occasion  to  relate  a  "■  — 

out  being  insipit^  and  jocose,  without  dred  times  where  we  have  ""—■"' 

being  equivocal.     It  deals  not  in  disserta-  write  once  ?    if  -      '     '- 

lions  nor  epigrams;  conforms  to  the  de-  few  persons  do  v 

maudsofgood  taste,  without  being  bound  to  relate,  properly,  any  tiling  of  length! 

by  rule;  unites  wit  and  reason,  satire  and  Among  the  AsiatiCB,  the  ait  ot  relalmgisin 

comphment,  witiiout  departing  from  the  high  estimation,  and  properiy  taught    We 

—'is  of  a  pure  morality,  and  aUows  all  to  ought  to  imitate  them  in  this  respect 

'  ■     s  which  they  understand.        Convex     (from     the    Latin    convexus, 

ses  his  opinion,  and  sup-  vaulted,  arched) ;  riang  in  a  circular  form ; 

V  words  as  possible;  and  the  contrary  to  concave.    Thus  the  inside 

_.     ...  I   that    of  another    with  of  a  watch-glass  is  concave,  the  outer  Bur- 

warmth,  or  upholds  his  own  vrith  obstina-  face  convex.    The  mathematician  defines 

cy.    All  impart  information,  and  all  are  a  curved  line  convex  on  the  side  on  which 

entertained.  The  middle  of  the  last  cen-  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  tangents 
tury,  when  the  most  polite  and  refined  fells,  and  concave  on  the  opposite  side. — 
circles  collected  around  ladies  of  jiolished  ConvexiQ'  and  concavity  are  of  particular 
minds  and  graceful  manners,  such  as  L'Es-    importance  in  c-atoptrics  and  dioptrics,  as 

Sinasse,  Du  Deffand  and  Geof&in  (q.  v.),  applied  to  mirrors  and  lenses, 
o  the  last  of  whom  we  are  indebted  for  CosvEVANCE^in  law,  is  the  transfer  of 
an  excellent  treatise  on  conversation),  may  the  title  to  lands  or  hereditaments.  There 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  flourishing  period  are  different  kinds  of  conveyance  at  com- 
of  refined  society  in  France.  Though  the  mon  law;  as  by  feoffment  and  lively  (mak- 
art  of  ,conversation  can  be  learned  very  ing  a  deed  of  tlie  land  in  fee,  and  putting 
imperfectly  from  book^,  yet  these  sources  the  grantee  into  possession) ;  by  lease 
ofinformationarenottobedespised.  We  and  release  (giantmg  a  term  o*"  years,  or 
would,  therefore,  refer  our  readers  to  De-  other  limited  right  of  possession  of  the 
liUe's  poem  entitled  La  Cmwersation;  mad-  land,  and  then  relinquishing  the  remstinder 
ttine  Vannoz's  Conse3s  &  uiie  Feimiu:^  imr    to  the  lessee,  ailer  he  baa  taken  posses- 
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sion);  by  grant,  whioh  ■n-as  first  used  in  They  liave  the  esamiiiing  and  censuring 
regard  to  incorporeal  hereditainenls  (such  all  heretical  and  Bchisinatical  books  and 
as  the  right  ol  receiving  a  certwn  per-  persons,  &c.;  but  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
petual  rent,  or  appointing  a  cler^man  to  the  king  in  chancery,  or  to  hia  delegates, 
a  particular  ehurcl)),  where  no  Every  of  The  clei^  in  convocation,  and  their  ser- 
eeizin  and  actual  possession  could  be  rants,  have  the  same  privileges  as  mem- 
given,  but  was  subsequently  applied  to  bers  of  parliament,  la  1665,  the  convo- 
corporeaiheredilaments;or,finBlly,bybar-  cation  gave  up  the  privilege  of  taxing 
gain  and  sale,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  species  themselves  to  the  house  of  commons,  in 
of  gi'oni.  (See  Bargain  and  Sde.)  Such  consideration  of  being  allowed  to  vote  at 
were  the  modes  of  conveyance  by  the  the  elections  of  members  for  that  house, 
common  law ;  but  the  introduction  of  uses  Convoy  (trom  the  French  conwiyw,  to 
and  trusts  made  a  great  revolution  in  the  accompany),  in  naval  language,  signifies  a 
modes  of  conveyance  in  England,  The  fleet  of  merchantmen,  bound  on  a  voyage 
feoffment  to  uses  was  first  introduced,  to  some  particular  port  or  general  rendez- 
whereby  the  fee  of  t!ie  land  was  granted  voue,  under  the  protection  of  a  ship  or 
to  one  person,  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  ships  of  war.  It  also  means  tiie  ship  or 
another.  The  statute  of  2?  Henry  VIII  ^ips  appointed  to  conduct  and  defend 
was  passed  to  pi'event  this  species  of  them  on  their  passage  thitiier.  In  mili- 
conveyance,  by  enacting,  that,  where  it  tary  language,  it  is  used  for  escort,  [q.  v.) — 
was  made,  the  fee  should  pass  to  the  per-  Convoy,  or  fa-ate,  is  a  crooked  lever,  ap- 
son  for  whose  benefit  the  grant  was  plied  to  the  surface  of  the  wheels  of 
made,  so  that  the  efiect  should  be  the  carriages,  so  as  to  retard  their  motion  by 
same   as  if   the  conveyance   had    been    its  friction. 

made  to  him  directly.  To  evade  this  CoHvijt.sioN{Latin,«miiu(sio;  fromeon- 
statute,  trusts  were  invented,  whereby  the  veUo,  to  pull  together) ;  a  diseased  action 
land  was  conveyed  to  one,  for  the  use  of  muscular  fibres,  known  by  violent  and 
of  another,  in  trust  for  a  third ;  eitd  involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscular 
the  courts,  favoring  this  evasion  of  the  parts,  with  alternate  relaxations.  Convul- 
statute,  held  thai,  in  such  case,  the  fee  sions  are  universal  or  partial,  and  have 
would  pass  to  the  second,  to  be  held  for  obtained  different  names,  according  to  the 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  third ;  thus  parts  affected,  or  the  symptoms ;  as  the 
effecting,  by  the  intei-venfion  of  another  rUus  sardotdms,  when  the  muscles  of  the 
party  to  the  conveyance,  what  the  statute  fece  are  afiected ;  St.  Vitas's  danct,  when 
was  intended  to  prevent.  This  contri-  the  muscles  of  the  arm  are  thrown  into 
vance  has  rendered  the  system  of  con-  involuntary  motions,  with  lameness  and 
veyancing  very  intricate  and  complicated  rotations.  The  hysterical  epilepsy,  or 
in  England,  it  is  more  simple  and  direct  other  epilep^es,  ari»ne  from  different 
in  the  U.  States,  following,  substantially,  causes,  are  convulsive  diseases  of  the  uni- 
the  transfer  by  bargain  and  sale,  as  has  versal  kind.  The  muscles  of  the  globe  of 
been  already  remarked  under  that  head.  the  eye,  tlirowiug  the  eye  into  involuntaiy 
Convocation;  an  assembly  of  the  distortions,  in  defiance  of  file  direction  of 
clergy  of  England,  by  their  representa-  the  will,  are  instances  of  partial  convul- 
tives,  to  consuh  on  eccleaastical  matters,  sion.  The  muscles  principally  affected, 
ItisheldduringthesesMonof parliament,  in  all  species  of  convulsions,  aie  those 
and  conasts  of  an  u^per  and  a  lower  immediately  tmder  the  direction  of  the 
house.  lathe  upper  sit  the  bishops,  and  wll;  as  tbose  of  the  eyelids,  eye,  face, 
in  the  lower  the  mferior  clergy,  who  are  jaws,  neck,  superior  and  inferior  extremi- 
represented  by  their  proctors,  consisting  ties.  The  muscles  of  respiration,  acting 
of  all  tile  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one  both  voluntarily  and  involuntarily,  are  not 
proctor  for  every  chapter,  and  two  for  the  unfrequently  convulsed ;  as  the  diaphragm, 
clergy  of  every  diocese;  in  all,  143divines.  intercostals,  &c.  The  more  immediate 
The  convocation  is  summoned  by  the  causes  of  convulsions  are  mental  affec- 
king's  writ,  directed  to  the  archbishop  of  tion,  or  any  irritating  cause  exciting  a 
each  province,  requiriiu^  him  to  summon  great  action  in  the  arterial  system  of  the 
all  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &;c.  The  brain  and  nerves.  After  muscles  have 
(lower  of  the  convocation  is  limited  by  a  been  once  accu^omed  to  act  involuntarily, 
stamte  of  Henry  VIII.  Th^  are  not  to  and  with  increased  action,  the  same  causes 
make  any  canons  or  ecclesiastical  laws  can  readily  produce  the  same  eflects  on 
without  the  king's  license;  nor,  when  those  organs.  All  parts  that  have  muscu- 
perinitted  to  make  any,  can  they  put  them    Jar  fibres  may  be  convulsed.    The  sensa- 

""""''"n  but  undersevei-al  restrictions,    tions  in  the  mind  most  capable  of  pro 
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during  convulsions,  are  timidity,  horror,    ardous  service  of  taking  soundings  in  die 
an^er,  great  sensibility  of  the  soul,  &c.  river  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  French 

CoMvtJLsiomsTs.    (See  Jansenists.)  encampment.     He  also  made  a  chart  of 

CoNWAr,  Thomas,  major-general  in  the  the  river  St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec,  in 
anny  of  the  U.  States,  and  knight  of  the  a  very  satisliictoiy  manner.  After  the 
order  of  St.  Louis,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  capture  of  Quebec,  he  assisted  at  the 
At  the  age  of  six  years,  he  went  with  his  taking  of  Newfoundland,  and  afterwards 
parents  to  France,  where  he  was  edu-  made  a  survey  of  the  harbor  of  Ptnccntin, 
^^ated  to  the  profession  of  arras,  and  ec-  At  the  end  of  1762,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
quired  conaderable  reputation  as  an  land ;  but,  the  next  year,  he  went  again  to 
offic«r  and  a  man  of  sound  judgment.  Newfoundland  as  marine  surveyor.  After 
Having  come  to  America  with  strong  again  visiting  England,  he  went  out  in  the 
recommendations,  he  was  appointed  by  same  capacity  with  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  ap- 
congiess  a  brigadier-general  in  May,  1777,  pointed  governor  of  Labrador  and  New- 
and  soon  rendered  himself  conspicuous  foundland.  In  this  situation,  he  made 
for  his  hostility  to  general  Waaliington,  himself  known  to  the  royal  society  by  the 
and  used  everv  endeavor  to  substitute  communication  of  an  observation  on  a 
general  Grates  in  the  station  of  com-  solar  eclipse,  in  1766,  with  the  longitude 
mander-in-chie£  In  this  he  was  support-  of  the  place  deduced  fiom  it.  In  1768, 
ed  by  some  members  of  congress.  He  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
was  appointed  by  that  body  inspector-  Endeavor,  a  vessel  destined  to  convey  to 
general  of  the  army,  with  Uie  rank  of  the  Pacific  ocean  persons  employed  by 
major-general,  but  was  soon  obhged  to  government  to  mate  observations  on  the 
resign  his  commiss:  ,  in  consequence  of  transit  of  Venus.  He  staled  flrom  Dept- 
his  unpopularity  with  the  officers.  The  ford,  June  30^  1768,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
brigadiers,  in  particular,  bad  taken  great  tenant  in  the  navy.  He  was  accompanied 
umbrage  at  his  promotion  over  them,  and  by  Mr.  (afterwards  ar  Joseph)  Banks,  and 
remonstrated  to  congress  against  the  pro-  the  Swedish  naturalist  doctor  Daniel  So- 
ceeding,  as  implicartng  their  honor  and  lander.  The  H'ansit  of  Venus,  June  3, 
character.  His  calumnies  agtunst  Wash-  1769,  was  advantageously  observed  at 
ington  at  length  became  so  atrocious,  that  Otaheite  ;  the  neigliboring  islands  were 
general  Cadwallader  challenged  him  to  explored,  and  lieutenant  Cook  then  sailed 
answer  for  them  in  a  duel.  The  parties  for  New  Zealand,  where  he  arrived  in 
met,  and  Conivay  received  a  ball  through  October,  Six  months  were  employed  in 
the  lower  part  of  his  head,  but  the  wound  examining  the  shores  of  the  islands ;  after 
was  not  mortal.  Conceiving,  however,  which  he  took  bis  departure  for  New 
that  it  was,  he  wrote  a  satisfiictory  letter  Holland,  the  eastern  coast  of  which  he 
of  apology  to  Washington,  for  the  injuiy  attentively  surveyed.  On  his  return.  Cook 
he  had  endeavored  to  inflict  upon  his  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  master  and  com- 
diaracter.  mander  in  the  navy.    An  account  of  the 

Cook,  James;  an  English  seaman,  voyage,  drawn  up  by  doctor  Hawkesworth, 
highly  celebrated  for  his  maritime  dis-  was  speedily  published,  and  a  second  ex- 
covericH.  He  was  boni  at  Marton,  a  vil-  pedition  vras  planned  to  explore  the  ant- 
lage  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  arctic  regions,  for  ilie  purpose  of  ascer- 
1728,  of  sober  and  indusUious  parents,  not  taining  tlie  existence  or  non-existence  of 
above  the  rank  of  peasantry.  After  hav-  a  circum-polar  southern  continent.  On 
ing  learned  reading,  writing  and  a  little  this  occasion,  two  ships  were  emjiloyed^ 
arithmetic,  dt  a  country  school,  he  was  put  the  Resolution,  of  which  capttun  Cook 
appren^ce  to  a  shopkeeper  at  Snailh,  a  had  the  command,  and  the  Adventure,  un- 
small  town  on  the  sea-coasL  Here  he  der  captain  Fumeaux.  Doctor  John  Rein- 
acquired  such  a  taste  for  the  occupation  hold  Forster  and  liis  son  went  out  as  nel- 
of  a  sailor,  and  so  much  consequent  dis-  uralists,  Mr.  Hodges  as  painter,  and  Messra. 
Kke  of  his  buaness,  that  his  master  gave  Wales  and  Bayley  as  astronomers.  The 
up  hia  indentures,  and  he  soon  after  voyage  was  commenced  in  July,  1772; 
bound  himself  to  two  brothers,  sliip-own-  and,  after  proceeding  as  &r  south  as  the 
ers  of  Whitby,  for  tliree  yeare,  and  con-  latitude  of  71°,  where  a  barrier  of  ice  op- 
tinued  in  their  employ  for  some  time  afler,  posed  any  further  progress,  discovering 
At  the  commencement  of  the  French  war  the  island  of  New  Georgia,  in  54°  south 
in  1755,  he  entered  the  royal  navj.  In  latitude,  and  vlriting  Oralieite  and  other 
1759,  he  was  made  master  of  the  Mer-  plaws,  capttun  Cook  returned  to  England 
cury,  which  belonged  to  the  squadron  sent  in  1775.  So  successful  were  the  means 
agmnst  Quebec,  and  pMformed  the  haz-    employed  by  captain  Cook  for  the  pre- 
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vention  of  disease  among  hla  crew,  that  quite  in  his  element ;  and,  after  having 
only  one  man  was  lost  by  sickness  during  acquired  a  competent  acqu^nlance  with 
the  expedition.  The  captain  having  com-  stage  business,  he  became  the  hero  of  the 
municated  to  the  royal  society  a  paper  scene  at  Yorii,  Newcastle,  Chester,  Man- 
describing  the  regulations  and  teinedies  Chester,  Liverpool,  and  oflier  places.  He 
which  he  had  adopted,  he  was  chosen  a  acquired  so  much  fame,  that,  in  1794,  bo 
fellow  of  tiiat  body,  and  his  expeiimenla  was  engaged  by  the  manager  of  the  Dub- 
were  rewarded  by  the  Copleian  gold  lin  theatre ;  and,  after  performing  that 
medal.  Government  rewarded  him  with  season  with  great  success,  he  returned  to 
[he  rank  of  post-captain  in  the  navy,  and  England.  In  1797,  he  went  agMi  to  Dub- 
the  appointment  of  captain  in  Greenwich  lin,  and  continued  there  three  years.  At 
hospital.  The  narrative  of  this  voyage  length,  he  made  his  appearance  at  Covent- 
wos  drown  up  by  captiun  Cook  himself,  garden  tlieatre,  Oct.  31,  1800,  in  the  char- 
and  merely  arranged  for  the  press  by  acter  of  i^chard  IIL  His  reputation  was, 
doctor  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop  of  at  once,  established,  as  a  histrionic  per- 
SaUsbury.  Id  July,  1776,  he  sailed  on  an  former  of  the  first  class ;  and,  after  re- 
expedition  to  ascertain  whether  any  com-  jieating  the  part  of  lUchard  III  several 
inuuication  existed  between  die  Atlantic  times,  he  acted  lago,  Macbeth,  Shylocfc, 
and  Pacific  oceans  in  the  arctic  regions,  sir  Giles  Overreach,sirPertiiiaxMacayco- 
In  this  voyage,  he  again  commanded  tlie  phant,  Kitely,  &c.,  with  at  least  equal  ap- 
Resolution,  which  was  accompanied  by  j>lause,if  not  with  equal  skill  and  diHcrim- 
the  Discovery,  and  explored  a  consideta-  mation.  The  talents  of  Cooke  vvere 
bte  extent  of  the  western  coast  of  North  obscured  by  indulgence  in  pernicious 
America.  He  also  discovered  tlie  Sand-  habits  of  intemperance,  which  ultimately 
wich  islands,  and  (oOwliyhee,  one  of  this  destroyed  his  populari^.  Owing  to  the 
group,  he  returned  from  his  American  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  Cooke  at 
survey,  to  pass  the  winter  of  1778.  In  len^i  became  the  plague  and  terror  of 
February,  captain  Cook  SEuled  for  Kani-  English  managers,  few,  if  any,  of  whom, 
tscliatka,  but  was  compelled  by  an  accl-  pi-obably,  regretted  his  removal  to  Uie  U. 
dent  to  put  back  to  Owhyhee,  A  boat  Stales,  where  he  had  formed  a  theatrical 
having  been  stolen  by  one  of  the  island-  engagement.  In  America,  he  displayed 
ers,  the  captain  went  on  shore  to  seize  the  same  powerftil  abilities,  and  Uie  same 
the  king  ofOwhyhee,  and  keep  him  as  a  vicious  wwikness,  which  had  diBtinguiHli- 
hostage  till  the  boat  was  restored.  The  ed  him  in  his  native  country.  Death, 
people,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  hastened  by  intemperance,  put  an  end  to 
submit  to  this  insult :  their  resistance  his  career,  March  25, 1813. 
brought  on  hostilities,  and,  in  attempting  Cookekt.  It  is  not  great  things,  but 
to  reach  his  boat,  captain  Cook  and  some  trifies,  which  principally  make  up  the 
of  his  attendants  became  victims  to  the  sum  of  human  happmees.  Who  would 
fiiry  of  the  irritated  islanders.  The  death  not  tliink  a  dull  razor,  which  draws  teara 
of  this  great  seamaii  took  place  Feb.  14,  from  the  eyes  every  morning,  or  a  creak- 
1779.  A  medal  in  commemoration  of  him  ing  tavern  sign,  which  disturbs  us  every 
was  struck  by  order  of  tlie  royal  socie^ ;  night,  a  much  greater  evil  than  the  angle 
his  eulogy  was  pronoimc«d  in  tiie  Floren-  sWp  pang  occasioned  by  the  drawing  of 
tineacademy,andvvasmadeaprizesubject  a  tooth?  An  act,  tlierefore,  like  eating, 
by  one  of  the  French  scientific  societies.  which  is  repealed  sevetal  times  every  da^ 
Cooke,  George  Frederic ;  a  theatrical  by  the  millions  who  inhabit  the  globe,  is 
performer  of  great  eminence.  He  was  a  subject  worthy  of  serious  investig^ion. 
bom  in  Westminster,  April  17, 1756,  His  The  scientific  pride,  which  disdains  to 
lather  was  a  subaltern  ofiicer  in  tiie  army,  dwell  on  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  common 
who,  dying  when  young,  left  his  wife  life,  is  rapidly  vanisliing ;  and,  in  an  a^ 
in  straitened  cmiumstances.  The  youth  when  utibty  is  the  great  object  of  the  plu- 
evinced  an  early  laste  for  his  fiiture  pro-  losopher,  cookery  may  hope  to  engage  a 
fession  ;  and,  being  apprenticed  to  a  print'  share  of  his  attention.  It  has  been  ad^ed, 
er,  he  neglected  the  labors  of  the  office.  Why  does  man  cook.' Why  does  he, unfike 
and  engaged  his  companions  to  assist  him  the  lower  animals,  tr^isformtiie  materials, 
in  pE^orming  plays.  His  indentures  were  which  nature  gives  him  for  nourishment, 
consequentiy  cancelled,  and  he  was  dis-  at  least  vriththeexception  of  some  savage 
missed.  He  was  then  tiled  in  the  navy ;  tribes  ?  Some  philosophers  have  ascribed 
but  his  inclination  for  the  stage  overcame  it  to  a  desire  innate  in  man  to  make 
alt  restraint,  and  he  at  length  joined  an  changes  in  every  thing  that  he  meets. 
Qt  company  of  actors.     Here  he  was  But  however  philosophers  may  solve  this 
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question,  the  feet  is  clear  thatwe  cook,anii  andmore  care  mjglit  be  taken  to  provide 
all  agree  in  dealing  something  palatable  good  cooks,  by  setting  on  foot  establish- 
on  their  tables.  Mr.  Frederic  Actum  has  meets  where  particular  instruction  should 
pven  us  a  trea^se  on  Culinary  Chemiahy  be  given  lo  girls  desirous  of  becoming 
(London,  Ackermann,  1821,  8vo.) ;  but  cooks.  Jt  is  a  Kttie  surprising,  tlint, 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  put  cookery  while  so  tnueh  care  is  bestowed  on  tlie 
on  a  scientific  footing.  Tlie  maxim,  improvement  of  the  thiits  of  the  eailh, 
that  "  people  will  easily  find  out  what  is  and  the  animals  used  for  food,  so  little  al- 
best  for  them,"  is  by  no  means  applicable  lenlion,  comparatively  speaking,  is  given 
to  cookery.  Every  body  who  has  trav-  to  improving  the  culinary  processwi, 
elled,  and  has  otaerved  the  manner  of  which  render  them  fit  for  aflbrding  nour- 
cooking  among  ditierent  nations,  must  isfament.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
have  seen,  tbat,  with  the  exception  of  baron  Rumohr,  above-mentioned,  two  of 
those  countries  where  man  lives  chiefly  the  best  books  on  this  subject  are  the 
upon  fitiiiE,  or  in  an  almost  savage  state.  Cook's  Oracle  and  Housekeepei's  Manual, 
people  generally  spoil  what  nature  affords  by  William  Kitchener,  M.  D.,  adapted  to 
tiiem  as  nourishment ;  and  he  would  be  a  the  American  Public,  1:^  a  Medical  Gentle- 
great  benefactor  to  his  nation,  who  should  man.  New  York,  1830 ;  and  the  French 
teach  them  to  adopt  a  system  of  cookery  Cook,  by  Louis  Eustache  Ude,  reprinted 
which  would  make  tiieir  dishes  at  once  at  Philadelphia,  in  1828.  The  latter  work, 
palatable  and  wholesome.  How  much  however,  is  adapted  more  ^ardculari}'  for 
money  would  be  saved,  how  many  dis-  those  who  say,  vrilh  Voltaire,  Qu'wn  eiii- 
eases  prevented,  how  much  comfort  gain-  sinter  est  ua  mmiel  dtfin .'  The  liistory  of 
ed,  if  cookery  were  placed  on  a  more  ra-  the  art  of  cooking  is  well ,  given  in  the 
tional  basis,  and  were  accommodated  ju-  above-mentioned  work  of  the  baron  von 
diciously  to  the  respective  produces  of  Emnolu".  T4ie  melody  of  Homer's  verse 
different  countries !  Rumford  has  attained  can  hardly  reconcile  us  to  the  cookery  ot 
deserved  celebrity  for  his  efforts  to  im-  his  countrymen,  described  in  his  flowing 
prove  the  food  of  the  poor;  and  he  would  hexameters.  All  the  beauty  of  the  Ionian 
be  no  anall  benefactor  of  his  species,  who  dialect  cannot  give  a  charm  to  the  process 
should  be  equally  succesful  in  improving  of  preparing  the  pork  for  the  feast  of 
the  diet  of  the  people  at  large.  Most  Penelope's  suitors.  How  much  the  Egyp-. 
modem  books  on  cookery  are  devoted  to  tiaiis,  so  far  advanced  in  many  branches 
the  preparation  of  refined  dishes;  and  a  of  civilization,  had  accomplished  in  the  art 
vety  unfounded  prejudice  prevails,  as  if  of  cookery,  Champolhon  has  not  as  yet 
the  culinary  an  were  too  trivial  a  matter  informed  us.  The  early  Romans  did  not 
to  engage  a  reflecting  mind.  We  are  ac-  disdiun  to  direct  their  attention,  not  only 
quainted,  however,  with  one  book,  the  to  husbandry,  but  also  to  cookery,  Calo, 
editor  of  which,  a  gentleman  of  literary  in  his  book  on  agriculture,  givt^  several 
reputation  in  Germany,  has  applied  him-  receipts  for  dishes  of  flour  and  vegeta- 
aelf  to  the  invesrigation  of  the  culinaiy  bles.  The  introduction  or  successful  cul- 
an,  with  a  view  of  throwing  light  upon;  tivation  of  important  vegetables  was  ^e- 
many  point!  in  the  practice  of  cookery,  quently  the  occasion  of  surnames,  in  tlie 
which  are,  in  general,  but  insufliciently  un-  early  times  of  Rome,  as  Lmtulvi,  Fahins, 
derstood,  and  of  teaching  the  preparation  Cicero.  The  meals  of  the  Romans  con- 
of  wholesome  and  palatable  dishes,  within  sisted  generally  of  three  courses  r  the  first 
the  reach  of  the  people  at  large.  This  contained  light  food,  eggs,  oysters,  and 
exceUent  work,  of  which  we  should  be  the  like,  to  excite  the  appetite ;  next  caine 
glad  to  see  a  translation,  is  called  Geirf  the  brunt  of  icar,  as  the  ancients  called  it, 
der  Eochhinat,  von  Kikag,  herausgtgebtn  made  up  of  roast  and  boiled  dishes,  of 
vmt  C.  F.  von  BumoAr,  Stutlsard,  3822  every  description ;  then  followed  the  des- 
(The  Spirit  of  Cookery,  by  Konig,  edited  sert  (TiieiWfB  secundtt)  of  fruit  and  pastry, 
by  the  Baron  von  RumohrV  As  architecture  Luxuiy  in  eating  increased,  when  the 
is  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  usefitl  and  the  Romans  became  acq  utunted  with  Asiatic 
ornamental,  so  cookery  mi^t  be  divided  magnificence,  lo  such  a  degree  that  laws 
into  the  useful  and  the  hixurious ;  and  were  required  to  keep  it  within  bounds. 
agmi,  as  the  phanaacopaia  of  some  coua-  LucuUus  carried  epicurism  to  the  ex- 
tncs  is  divided  into  a  general  one,  and  one  treme.  He  erected  several  dining  halls  in 
for  the  poor,  so  iisefiil  cookery  might  also  his  palaces,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  the 
be  divided  into  common  and  pauper  cook-  name  of  some  deity,  which  was  a  guide 
ery.  Prizes  might  he  offered  for  the  in-  to  the  steward  in  regulating  the  etiquette 
venlion  of  cheap  and  wholesome  dishes,  and  the  expenses  of  the  banquet :  a  caita, 
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for  example,  in  the  hall  of  Apollo,  com-  of  France  that  we  owe  ihe  usage  of  sea- 
monly  cost  50,000  draelims,  or  4687  dol-  soning  meat  mostly  with  its  own  gravy, 
lars.  Under  Pompey,  M.  AufridiuB  Liirco  whereby  a  much  greater  variety  is  ob- 
jnvented  the  fettening  of  peacocks,  and,  tained,  and  the  dishes  are,  at  the  samii 
m  thia  way,  earned,  in  a  short  time,  60,000  time,  more  wholesome  than  those  pre- 
aestertia.  During  this  period,  an  actor  pared  in  the  old  modes.  From  tlie  ac- 
hed a  dish  prepared,  which  cost  1875  dol-  counts  of  the  household  of  Louis  XV, 
lars.  It  consisted  of  wnging  and  talking  it  appears  that  the  court  dined  wilh 
birds,  each  of  which  was  valued  at  112  moderation.  From  eight  to  nine  dishea 
dollars.  The  mm  of  the  same  actor  enter-  oiily  were  served ;  but  two  thirds  of  the 
tained  hia  friends  with  pearls,  which  he  meat  used  in  the  kitchen  was  taken 
dissolved  in  ■vinegar.  Under  "nberius,  for  gravy.  Of  course,  tliis  was  possible 
there  were  schools  and  teachers  of  cook-  only  in  a  royal  kitchen ;  hut  tlie  tendency 
eryin  Rome.  One  of  the  family  of  the  of  the  modem  culiuaryart  appears  clearly 
Apicii  invented  many  new  dishes ;  for  enough  from  this  instance.  The  French, 
example,  a  salt  dish  of  lishes'  liveis ;  also  probably,  were  induced  to  make  this 
many  cooking  ^tensils,  and  the  art  of  change  because  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
ftttening  swine  on  dried  iigs.  Another  southern  part  of  their  country  furnishes 
wrote  a  book  on  cookery,  and  invented  oil,  and  good  butter  is  produced  only  in 
the  art  of  keepmg  oysters  ftesh.  The  a  small  part  of  the  north.  When  the 
emperor  Vitellius  vras  once  entertmned  French  revolution  brought  the  "tliirdee- 
by  his  brother  with  3000  choke  tishes  and  tate"  into  honor,  tlie  old  national  French 
7000  birds,  Vitellius  himself  once  had  a  soup,  yo(  au  feu,  came  into  notice — a  dish 
angle  dish  prepared  of  the  livers,  the  on  which  tlie  French  piide  tliemselves J ust- 
youi^,  and  the  brain  of  many  select  bmis  ly.  The  new  mode  of  cooking  became  now 
and  fishes.  Roman  cookery  was  remark*  more  and  more  popular.  But,  soon  after 
able  for  the  almost  universal  use  of  oil  or  the  great  excitement  of  the  revolution  had 
bily  substances.  In  the  later  ages  of  subsided,  and  men  had  leisure  xo  think 
Roman  greamefis,  the  object  of  the  cook  of  their  palates,  an  over-refined  s^le  of 
was  to  please  the  palate,  rather  than  to  cookery  was  introduced,  and  gave  rise  to 
provide  for  the  healthful  nourisbtnent  of  works  like  the  Jllmanac  dea  Gourmamh. 
the  system.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Ital-  The  dishes  of  this  latter  period  are  not  to 
ians,  who  outstripped  the  rest  of  the  na-  be  rashly  ventured  on,  but  to  be  eaten  with 
tiona  of  Europe  in  every  branch  of  civiliza-  a  wise  cu^umsjwction.  The  cookery  of  the 
lion,  attained  also,  much  earlier,  a  degree  English  took  quite  a  difl'erent  tiuTi  from 
of  accomplishment  in  the  culinary  art  that  of  the  Italians  and  French.  Owing 
They  earned  it  to  much  perfection  as  to  their  situation  on  an  island,  which  pre- 
early  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  vented  them  from  constant  association 
probably  earlier,  as  some  passages  of  their  with  other  nations,  at  least  as  fer  aa  re- 
uttsdU  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  artists  of  spected  the  people  at  large,  and  probably 
that  country  delighted  much  in  convivial  owing,  in  part,  to  their  nauonal  disposi- 
a^emblies,  and  the  chief  cook  of  St.  tion,  ffieir  cookery  has  been  mostly  con- 
Pius  V,8art«lommeoScappi,  published,  in  fined  to  simple,  strong  and  substantial 
1570,  an  excellent  work  on  the  art  of  dishes.  The  art  of  roasting  has  been 
cookeiy  (Opera  rfi  Baiiol.  Scap^  otoco  carried  by  them  to  much  perfection.  With 
sccrefo  di  Papa  Pio  V  dtvwi,  etc.  con  U  other  English  customs,  the  British  cook- 
diacoTso  faneraie,  the  fa/atto  neUe  eatquie  ery  likewise  came  to  the  U.  States ;  but 
fK  PapaPaolo  HI,  4to.).  The  princesses  this  country, which  has  departed  from  the 
of  the  house  of  Medici  appear  to  have  English  standard  in  regard  to  many  tilings 
transplanted  the  Itahan  cookeiy  to  France,  of  more  importance,  has  not  conlined  it- 
at  least  to  the  French  court.  The  Italian  self  to  a  servile  imitation  of  English 
cookery  was,  however,  veiy  similar  to  cookery,  but  has  borrowed  much  from  the 
that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  even  the  European  continent.  Soup  has  become 
mode  of  preparing  dishes  at  present  pre-  ^neral ;  and,  in  preparing  vegetables,  the 
valent  in  Italy  has  still  retained  much  of  French  way  has  been  followed  more  than 
the  ancient  character.  We  refer  particu-  the  English,  But  the  system  of  cooking 
larly  to  the  abundant  use  of  oiL  In  feet,  in  the  U.  States  has  many  defects.  Many 
this  character  prevails  more  or  less  in  the  dishes  are  spoiled  by  butter  and  fat,  and,  on 
rookeiy  of  all  nations  of  Latin  descent,  the  whole,  far  too  much  meat  is  eaten — a 
However  great  the  influence  may  liave  very  namral  consetjuence  of  which  is  the 
been  which  Italian  cookery  exercised  on  everlasting  coinplauit  of  dyapepsy.  A 
the  French  system,  it  is  to  the  mhabitants  country  so  rich  in  ftuits  ought  to  allun 
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them  a  large  place  in  its  cookery.  If  the  a  fact  which  did  not  prevent  him  froM 
culinary  art  should  be  properly  ioveEligat-  becoming  one  of  his  pnvy  counciL  After 
ed,  maiiy  fects  would  be  brought  to  light,  the  depoation  of  lUchanl  Cromwell,  he 
which  have  as  yet  been  little  attended  to.  was  privately  engaged  in  a  plan  for  the 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  be  very  in-  restoration  of  Charles  II,  which  he  subse- 
tereating,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  to  quently  aided  witJi  aJl  his  influence.  He 
show  the  intimate  connexion  of  different  was  one  of  the  twelve  members  who  car- 
diseases,  in  various  countries,  with  the  ried  the  invitation  to  ihe  king,  and  was, 
common  dishes.  soon  after,  made  a  privy  counsellor,  end  a 

CooMEE,  William,  author  of  several  commissioner  for  the  tiial  of  the  regicides, 
popular  works,  including  the  Dlaboliad;  In  1661,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by 
the  Devil  upon  two  Slicks  in  England,  the  title  of  baron  Ashley,  and  appointed 
a  continuation  and  imitation  of  Le  Sage's  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  a  lord 
novel,  but  iiu-inferioi',  in  spirit  and  gtaplxic  of  the  treasu>y.  He  was  also  a  leading 
delineation,  to  the  original ;  the  Tour  of  member  of  the  Cabal.  He  promoted  the 
Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picmresque,  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  but, 
&C.  The  last  mentioned  poem  was  orig-  on  the  other  hand,  he  supported  the 
inally  written  for  Mr.  Ackermatm,  and  Dutch  war,  and  issued  illeMl  writs  for 
pubhshed,  by  him,  in  the  Poetical  Maga-  tlie  election  of  members  of  parliament 
zine  with  Rowlandson's  illustrations,  Mr.  during  a  recess,  and,  in  other  respects,  ex- 
Ackermann,  in  1813,  published  a  history  hibited  much  latitude  of  principle  and  of 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  two  volumes,  pmctice.  Jn  1672,  he  was  created  earl 
4tOi,  from  the  pen  of  this  gentleman,  of  Shaftesbury  and  lord  high  chancellor, 
who  also  was  a  principal  contributor  of  His  conduct  on  the  bench  was  able  and 
essays,  short  pieces  illustrative  of  engrav-  impartial.  He  had  not,  bovrever,  been 
ings,  &c.,  to  many  of  his  miscellanies,  more  than  a  year  in  office,  when  the  seals 
Mr.  Coombe's  last  poem  was  the  Histoiy  were  taken  from  him ;  and,  from  that 
of  Johnny  Quee  Genus,  which,  like  his  moment,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
Syntax,  English  Dance  of  Death,  and  powerful  leaders  of  the  opposition.  For 
Dance  of  Life,  was  accompanied  hy  Row-  his  warmtli  in  asserting  that  a  proroga- 
landson's prints.  Inhisyouth,Mr.CoombB  tion  of  fifteen  months  amounted  to  a  dis- 
inherited a  moderate  fortune,  which  he  solution  of  parliament,  he  was  committed 
Boon  dissipated :  and,  during  the  last  years  to  the  Tower,  and  was  not  released  until 
of  his  long  life,  literature  was  his  principal  after  a  full  subniission.  Whether  the 
suTOort.    He  died,  June  18, 1823.  popish  plot,  in  1678,  was  of  his  conui- 

CooPER,  Anthony  Asliley,  first  earl  of  vance,  is  uncertain ;  but  he  made  use  of 

Shaftesbury,  and  a  statesman  of  consid-  it  to  force  out  the  earl  of  Danby's  admin- 

erable  eminence  in  the  reign  of  Charles  istration,  and  produce  the  formation  of  a 

II,  ivas  bom  in  1^1.    At  the  age  of  fif-  new  one,  in  which  he  wm  himself  made 

teen,  he  entered  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  president  of  the   counciL    Amid   many 

whence  he  removed  to    Lincoln's   Inn,  violent  party  proceedings  which  follow- 

with  a  view  to  the  stady  of  law ;  but  was  ed,  he  was  the  author  of  that  bulwark  of 

chosen  representative  for  Tewkesbury,  in  liberty,  tlae  habem  corjnii  act    He  only  re- 

1640,  white  only  in  his  nineteenth  year,  mained  in  the  admmistration  foiu' months, 


At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  when  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  York 
he  sided  with  the  king's  party,  though  he  once  more  prevtuled  against  a  statesniau 
appeared  to  deem  mumal  concession  whose  endeavors  to  promote  a  bill  for  liis 
necessary.  In  consequence  of  this  opin-  exclusion  from  the  succession  had  been 
ion,  finding  himself  distrusted  by  the  unremitting.  On  his  dismissal  from  office, 
C0LUt,he  wenCover  totheparliament,and,  he  was  charged  with  having  attempted 
in  1644,  stormed  Warham,  and  reduced  subornation  of  peijury.  He  was,  in  con- 
all  the  adjacent  parts.  He  hod  some  sequence,  once  more  committed  to  the 
share  in  the  private  negotiation  between  Tower,  and  tried  for  high  treason ;  but 
the  king  and  lord  Hollis,  at  the  fruitless  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  amidst  pro- 
treaty  of  Usbridge,  and  is  said  to  have  digious  acclamations  of  the  people — acir- 
contrived  the  insurreetion  of  the  club  cumslonce  which  stimulated  Dryden  to 
men.  When  Cromwell  turned  out  the  the  production  of  his  celebiated  poem 
long  parliament,  sir  Anthony  was  one  of  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  in  which 
the  membeis  of  ihe  convention  which  Shaftesbury  is  so  unfavorably  conspicU' 
succeeded.  He  was,  nevertheless,  a  sub-  ous.  Not  long  after  this  acquittal,  the 
Bcriber  to  the  protestation,  which  charged  earl  withdrew  to  Holland,  where  he  ar- 
ihe  protector  with  arbitrary  government  rived  in  November,  1682,  and  where  he 
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died,  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  on  the  which  piece  is  ranked  by  bishop  Hurd 
iHd  of  Jan.  1683.  The  career  of  this  among  the  most  finished  produciions  o{ 
able,  but  dubious  and  versatile  stalesman,  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  His 
tonna  the  beat  commentary  on  his  pubUo  Setwiw  Conummis  eoon  followed,  and, 
principles,  and  declares  him  to  be  rather  in  1710,  his  Soliloqu3f,  or  Advice  to  eii 
a  bold,  active  and  enterpridng  man  of  Author;  after  which  his  health  declined 
expediency,  than  a  great  politician.  Yet  so  rapidly,  that  he  was  advised  to  fix  liis 
the  character  of  a  man  Bincerely  esteem-  readence  at  Naples,  in  which  city  he 
edbyLocke,audothermen  of  undoubted  died,  in  February,  1713,  in  the  forty-sec- 
principle,  is  not  to  be  implicitly  taJien  ond  year  of  his  age,  but  not  before  ha 
ftom  the  odium  excited  by  opposing  party  had  finished  his  Judgment  of  Hercules, 
feelings.  On  the  whole,  this  extraordinary  and  Letter  concerning  Design.  Hisworks 
person  appears  to  have  possessed  many  appeared,  in  three  volumes,  Svo.,  in 
vices,  always  redeemed  by  a  great  portion  1713,  under  the  title  of  Characieristio 
of  ability,  and  a  leaning  to  broad  and  of  Men,  Manners,  Opnions  and  Times. 
Aberal  principles  of  government,  when  he  In  1716,  some  of  his  private  letters,  upon 
could  freely  display  iL  philosophical    and   theological    sutgect*^ 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley,  third  earl  of  were  published,  under  the  title  of  Sev- 
Shaflesbuiy,  a  celebrated  philosophical  era!  Letters,  written  by  a  Noble  Lord  to 
and  moral  writer,  was  bom  at  Exeter-  a  Young  Man  at  the  University,  Svo.; 
house,  in  London,  in  February,  1671.  He  and,  in  1721,  another  collection,  entitied 
was  grandson  to  the  subject  of  (he  pre-  Letters  from  the  Right  Honorable  the 
cedbg  article,  who  early  instructed  him  Earlof  Shafl;esburytoRobertMolesworth, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  placing  about  him  a  Esquire,  &c.  The  principal  attention  of 
femaie  who  spoke  lliose  languages  with  lord  Shaftesbury  was,  however,  directed 
considerable  fluency.  He  could  read  to  the  writings  of  antiquity,  on  which  he 
them  both  with  ease  when  only  eleven  built  a  civil,  social  and  Iheistic  kind  of 
yeaw  of  age.  He  vras  then  placed  at  a  philosophy.  In  his  Essay  on  Wit  and 
private  school,  and  finally  removed  to  Humor,  he  defends  the  apphcation  of 
Wmchester.  AC  the  latter  estabhshment  ridicule,  as  a  test  of  truth,  in  regard  to 
he  did  not  remain  long,  but  went  on  his  religion,  as  well  as  other  matters.  His 
travels  earlier  than  was  customoiy.  On  principal  merit  is  a  Uvely  and  elegant 
his  return  to  England,  in  1689,  he  Wame  mode  of  discusaon,  somewhat  fettered 
the  representative  of  Poole,  in  Doi'setshirc,  by  his  uncommon  solicitude  in  regard  to 
end  distinguished  himselfi  while  in  par-  style,  W  which  no  English  author  has  at- 
liament,  by  his  support  of  measures  favor-  tended  with  more  assiduity.  In  all  bis 
able  to  pubhc  liberty.  His  health  suffered  works,  lord  Shaftesbury  appears  a  zealous 
so  much  by  parhamentary  attendance,  advocate  for  liberty,  and  a  firm  behever 
that,  in  1698,  he  gave  up  his  seat,  and,  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  natural 
visiting  Holland  m  the  assumed  character  rebgion ;  but,  although  he  profe^ed  a 
of  a  student  of  physic,  he  prosecuted  his  respect  for  Christianity,  he  vpas  doubtless 
studies,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  sceptical  in  regard  to  revelation,  and 
vrifh  Bayle,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  Uterary  sometimes  indulged  his  humor,  on  scrip- 
men.  On  his  returtk  to  Engknd,  he  sue-  tural  pouita,  widi  correspondent  indeco- 
ceeded  to  the  earldom ;  and,  although  not  rum.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  his  ciiar- 
a  constant  attendant  of  the  house  of  lords,  acter  was  veiy  estimable,  both  as  a  public 
he  was  always  ready  on  important  occa-  and  as  a  private  man,  and  obtained  the 
eions.  King  William  offered  him  the  suffiages  of  all  who  knew  hire, 
post  of  secretary  of  slate,  which  his  health  Cooper,  sir  Astley  Paston,  f>art.,  F.  R.  S. 
would  not  allow  him  to  accept.  On  the  This  highly  distinguished  surgeon  was 
accesfflon  of  Anne,  he  took  leave  of  pub-  born  in  Gadesborough,  county  of  Hertford, 
lie  life,  and  once  more  visited  Holland,to  England,  Aug.  23,  1768.  He  has  filled 
which  he  was  much  attached,  where  he  the  most  responsible  public  ofiices  in  his 
remained  for  two  years.  In  1708,  in  con-  profession,  and  has  enjoyed  an  unequalled 
sequence  of  the  extrava^cea  of  the  share  of  private  confidence.  He  was  one 
French  prophets,  he  published  his  Let-  of  the  sui^eons  to  Guy's  hospital,  and  lec- 
tcr  on  Enthusiasm,  in  which  he  opposed  turer  on  surgery  and  anatomy  in  St.  Thom- 
prosecution  and  personal  punishments,  as's  hospital,  London,  is  sturgeon  to  the 
]n  17(©,  he  published  his  Moralists,  a  king,  and,  in  July,  1821,  was  created  a  bar- 
Philosophical  Rhafteody;  being  an  elo-  onel.  In  Burke's  Peerage,  be  is  spoken 
.(uent  defence  of  t!ie  doctrine  of  a  Deity  of  as  having  attained  to  the  "  highest  eini- 
jmd  providence,  on  the  Platonic  model ;    nence  in  the  surreal  profession  ;"  and  no 
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onp  who  has  heard  him  lecture,  witnessed  the  numbers  and  the  variety  of  the  indi- 

his  oppnuions,  or  studied   his   published  viduals  collected,  the   otteiilion   is  com- 

works,  will  question  his  claims  to  this  dis-  manded  with  more  difficulty  than  in  Ifae 

tinction.     His  principal    works    are    the  crowded  lecture-room  of  a  foreign  hoa- 

splendid  volume   On  the  Anatomy  and  pitaL     Sir  Astley  has,  within  a  very  few 

Soreical  Treatment  of  Inguinal  and  Con-  yeara,  retired  from  his  labors  at  the  hos- 

rilal  Hernia,  which  appeared  in  1804 ;  pitals,  and  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
continuation  and  completion  of  the  successfiil  industry  and  talent.  His  early 
same  work  in  the  volume  on  Crural  and  history  has  not  been  glanced  at;  but  there 
Umbilical  Hernia,  in  1807 ;  his  work  on  was  nothing  in  its  circumslMices  which 
Dislocations  and  Fractures ;  and  the  Lee-  distinguished  him  from  the  crowds  of 
tures  on  tlie  Principles  and  Practice  of  young  men  who  have  to  depend  upon 
Surgery,  which  last  have  recently  been  themselves  for  success  and  for  fiune ; 
published  under  his  inspection,  from  notes  and  now  tliat  he  enjoys  both  these  so 
of  his  lectures  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Tyrrell,  largely,  he  yet  feels  he  has  a  debt  to 
Uesides  these  extended  works,  sir  Ast-  pay,  and  is  still  found  among  the  most 
ley  has  ennehed  various  periodicals,  jour-  useful  laborers  for  the  [Hiblic. 
nals  and  transactioDs,  with  papers  of  Cooper,  Samuel,  minister  in  Boston, 
great  practical  value.  His  latest  under-  son  of  the  reverend  William  Cooper,  vras 
taking  is  a  work  in  folio.  On  the  Diseases  bom  March  38,  1725.  He  gave  early  indi- 
of  the  Female  Breast.  Only  a  part  of  cations  of  great  powets  of  mind,aud,  after 
this  has  as  yet  appeared.  Sir  A^ley  is  having  been  graduated  at  Harvard  college, 
highly  esteemed  for  his  originahty,  bold-  in  1743,  devoted  himself  to  the  church, 
nees  and  success  as  a  prac^cal  surgeon.  When  but  20  years  of  age,  be  acquired 
He  was  the  first  to  operate  for  carotid  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  was 
aneurism;  and  the  whole  nrotession  bears  chosen  to  succeed  bis  lather  as  colleague 
witness  to  the  genius  whicd  suggested  this  with  the  reverend  doctor  Colman,  in  Bos- 
great  operation ;  and  its  blessings  are  now  ton.  He  continued  in  this  situation  until 
almost  the  daily  occurrences  of  practical  his  death,  which  happened  Dec.  29, 1783, 
sultry.  Sir  Astley  was  also  the  first  to  inthe59thyearof  hteaee.  As  a  preacher, 
tie  Uie  aorta — perhaps  the  boldest  attempt  doctor  Cooper  vras,  pertiapa,  the  most  dis- 
ofthe  surgical  art — and,  although  the  ope-  tinguished  man  of  his  day  in  the  U.  States, 
ration  was  unsuccessful,  still  it  was  shown  He  was  a  ancere  and  liberal  Christian, 
not  to  be  immediately,  vre  may  add  neces-  and  of  a  charitable  disposition.  He  was 
sarily,  destructive  to  life ;  and,  in  more  not  only  a  great  theolo^an,  but  was  also 
fevorable  cases,  it  may  save  from  death,  extremely  well  versed  m  other  branches 
No  foreign  sui^eon  has  been  so  much  of  learning,  partjoularly  in  the  classics, 
resorted  to  by  persons  from  the  U.  States,  He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
whose  cases  required  consummate  skill;  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sci- 
and  they  have  been  among  those  who  ences,of  which  he  was  theflrstvice-presi- 
have  had  large  experience  of  ^is  amount  dent  His  natriotism  prompted  him  to 
and  its  advautages.  As  :k  public  teacher,  take  a  decided  part  against  Great  Brit^. 
too,  sir  Astley  will  ue  long  remembered  He  was  efiicacious  in  procuring  foreign 
by  the  profesMon  in  the  U.  States.  He  had  alliances,  and  was  often  consulted  by  some 
a  angular  felicity  in  communicating  to  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  revolutionary 
others  the  knowledge  he  so  largely  pos-  characters.  His  manners  were  those  of  a 
sessed.  He  was  truly  a  beautiful  lee-  finished  gentleman.  With  the  escepuon  of 
turer.  A  manner  grave,  simjde,  enei^etic,  his  pohtical writings, which  were  purJished 
characterized  his  prelections.  He  de-  in  the  journals  of  ttie  day,  his  productions 
manded  and  received  the  closest  and  most  were  exclusively  sermons. 
respectful  attention.  The  smallest  sound.  Cooperative  Societies.  For  several 
in  bis  crowded  theatre,  were  it  but  the  years,  there  has  been  a  society  in  London 
creaking  of  a  shoe,  arrested  his  mind  in  for  the  pui^)Dee  of  encouraging  the  forma- 
themidstof  the  sentence  he  wasuttering;  tion  of  working  communities  among  the 
and,  without  changing  his  portion,  ond  laboring  classes;  they  published  the  Co- 
Bcarcely  altering  his  voice,  he  would  di-  operative  Magazine,  and,  about  three  years 
rect  his  demonsmitor  to  remove  from  the  ago,  a  few  intelligent  and  industrious 
room  the  occasion  of  his  annoyance,  and  woriimen  at  Brighton  (England)  formed 
then  pass  on  with  his  subject  as  if  no  in-  the  Brighton  cooperative  society.  "  Wa- 
lerruprionhad  occurred.  This  control  of  ges,"Bay  the  cooperatives,  "have  been  and 
his  audience  is  particularly  mentioned,  for  are  continually  diminisiiing.  The  inde- 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in  which,  from  pendent  day-laborer  has  almost  ceased  to 
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exist ;  the  country  laborer  can  seldom  five  and  intellectual  conditioti.  It  will  be  seen 
without  parish  aid ;  the  mechanic  begins  that  these  are  not  establishments  of  cliariiy, 
lo  iind tiimself  in  the  same  situation.  Ma-  being  establisiied  by  the  poor  themselvesi 
chinery,  which  multiplies  the  products,  that  they  encourage  industry,  since  each 
has  diminished  the  demand  for  wortunen,  individual  must  depend,  as  much  as  ever, 
eod,  in  consequence,  their  wages.  The  on  his  own  exertions,  which  are  more 
whole  secret  of  the  remedy  lies  in  this,  suitably  rewarded,  and  promote  good 
that  the  laborers  do  not  work  for  them-  morals  by  a  strict  inquiiy  into  the  moral 
selves,  but  for  the  capitalists!  if  they  could  character  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  od 
woiiE  tor  themselves,  they  would  get  the  inls^on  to  their  privileges, 
whole  [woduce  of  their  labor,  of  which  Copal  is  a  somewhat  resinous  sub- 
tliey  now  get  only  an  eighth,  or,  at  most,  stance,  obtained  from  a  tree  {rkus  copoUi- 
a  fourth.  To  do  this,  they  must  have  niim)  which  has  winged  and  very  entire 
coital,  which  must  be  obtained  by  union  leaves,  the  foot-stalks  membranaceous 
and  saving.  Societies  may  be  formed,  and  jointed,  and  is  a  native  of  scvera 
each  member  of  which  pays  a  small  peri-  parts  of  America.  Considerable  quautitie 
odical  subscription.  Instead  of  putting  of  copal  are  annually  exported  from  thef 
this  out  in  savings-banks,  or  investing  it  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  in  irregular 
in  different  securities,  which  yield  a  small  masses,  some  of  which  are  transparent,  of 
interest,  because  the  capital  is  employed  a  yellowish  or  brown  color ;  and  others 
by  others,  who  must  liave  their  profits  are  whitish  and  semi-ttansparenL  By 
from  it,  let  the  woitmen  employ  them-  solution  in  ditFerent  ways,  it  is  made  into 
selves  on  this  capital,  and  thus  obtain  the  a  most  beautiful  and  peifect  varnish, 
whole  produce  of  it  themselves.  They  which  has  the  name  of  oopo/tximMft.  One 
may  purchase  goods  by  the  wholesale,  mode  of  making  this  is  by  melting  the 
and  sell  them  at  the  usual  prices  to  the  copal  with  an  equal  quantity  of  linseed 
members.  Thus  the  profits  on  the  articles  oil ;  another  bj  mixture  with  oil  of  turpen- 
Bold  will  go  to  increase  tlieir  own  capital,  tine ;  and  a  third,  by  misture  with  atco- 
instead  of  goingintoothera'hands.  Asthe  hoi,  or  spirit  of  wine.  Copal  is  the  varnish 
capital  increases,  the  society  will  be  able  which  is  chiefly  applied  to  snutf-boxes, 
to  find  work  for  the  members,  the  whole  tea-boords,andolhersum!ararticles, 
produce  of  which  wiD  become  common  Copartnership.  (See  Parlntr^ip.) 
property,  instead  of  enriching  other  em-  CoPECK{fa>peiiji);aRussiancoppercoin, 
ployers.  After  a  while,  all  the  membera  so  called  from  the  impres^on  of  St.  George 
may  be  thus  employed,  and  they  will  soon  bearing  a  lance.  A  hundred  of  them  make 
become  able  to  purchase  land,  cultivate  one  ruble.  (See  Coin.)  Thevaiueof  the 
it,  establish  manufactories,  provide  for  all  coppercoin,compared  with  the  asagnation- 
their  wants,— food,  clothing,  &c. ;  and  ruble,  varies  in  the  dllferent  governments. 
thus  receive  all  the  produce  of  the  labor  Copenhagen  (m  Danish,  Sioehenimm) ; 
of  the  whole."  This  reasonine  is  not  the  capita!  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
mere  speculation ;  it  has  acwaJly  been  and  tlie  residence  of  the  king ;  55°  41'  4" 
earned  mto  practice.  The  Brighton  soci-  N.  lat. ;  12'  3?  6"  E.  Ion. ;  on  the  island 
ety,  above-mentioned,  is  in  a  fiourishing  of  Zealand,  in  the  Sound,  and  on  a  nar- 
condidon,  and  has  been  followed  by  nu-  row  branch  of  the  sea,  which  separates  it 
merous  others  in  different  parts  of  Eng-  from  the  island  of  Amack.  Copenhagen 
land.  "  There  are  now,"  says  the  Cluar-  is  fortified,  contains  a  citadel  called  J^Ved- 
terly  Review  (Nov.,  1898),  "  upwards  of  mahaaen,  and  is  well  built,  vrith  regular, 
70  cooperative  societies  ui  England,  and  well-lighted  streets,  and  fine  houses,  prin- 
they  are  spreading  so  rapidly,  Uiat,  1^  the  cipally  of  brick.  It  contwns  230  streets 
time  this  number  of  our  Review  is  pub-  and  13  public  places,  the  largest  of  which, 
lished,  there  will  be  nearly  100."  But  but  irregularly  built,  is  the  new  kingV 
the  increase  was  greater  than  was  antici-  market,  with  the  statue  of  Christian  V, 
Dated;  since  the  Sunday  Atlas  of  Dec.  6,  and  the  octangular  Frederic's-placo,  in 
1829,  gives  the  number  at  nearly  150.  The  which  four  streets  meet,  and  in  the  centre 
benefits  which  the  coopenuors  promise  of  which  is  the  fine  statue  of  king  Fred- 
themselves,  are,  1.  relief  from  all  fear  of  eric  V  on  horseback.  Copenhagen  con- 
poverty,  the  sick,  aged,  widows  and  or-  tains  23  churches,  32  hospitals,  30  alms- 
pbans  being  provided  for  by  the  societv ;  houses,  3  convents,  and  105,000  inhab 
a.  the  supply  of  the  comfiirts  of  life  witli-  iiants,  among  whom  are  2400  Jews.  ThK 
out  that  mceesant  labor  which  the  low  town  is  composed  of  three  principal  divis- 
rateofwagesnowrequires;  3.leisureand  ions,  which  are  enclosed  by  the  fortifica- 
luuans  for  the  improvement  of  their  moral  tiona,  viz.  the  old  town,  wiiich  has  been 
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much  improved  fflnce  the  fire ;  the  new  works  of  Thorwaldsen  (q.  v.)  adom  the 

tovm,  of  which  the  eastern  (the  finest,  hut  churches    and   palaces  of   Copenhagen. 

least  hvely  part)  is  called  FredencataM ;  Besides  numerous  sorts  of  mechanics  and 

and  Chrisuansliaven,  which  i%  situated  on  artiets,  Copenhagen  contains   manufacto- 

the  ishind  of  Amack,  and  is  separated  from  ries,  which  employ  14,000  hands.     Among 

the  island  of  Zealand  by  an  arm  of  the  these  are  the  roj'al  manuiactory  of  porce- 

sea.    This  channel  forms  a  safe  harbor,  1^,   tlie  manufactories  of  cloth,  calico, 

capable  ofadmining  400  vessels,  where  the  silk,  cotton,  oil-cloth  and  paper-hangings, 

naval  arsenal,  the  dock,  and  other  build-  the  iron-founderies,  and  18  sugar-refine- 

ings  requisite  for  the  navy,  are  situated,  ries,  with  520  workmen.     Copenhagen  is 

This  is,  likewise,  the  station  of  the  fleel.  the  centre  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 

Outside  of  the  fortifications  are  three  sub-  commerce  of  Denmark,  whichis  promoted 

urba,partlyc«mposedoffinecountry-3eals.  by  the  royal  bank  (founded,  in  1736,  by 

Fonnerly,  there  were  four  royal  palaces  at  Christian  VI),  the  marine  insurance  com- 

Copenhagen;  but,in]794,themost splen-  pany,  the   East  and  West  India  compa- 

did  of  these  (one  of  the  laj^est  palaces  of  nies,  and   by  the  beautiful  harbor,  into 

'  Europe,  called  CkristiaiabuTg]  became  a  which  about  5000  vessels  enter  anntially. 

prey  to  theflomea,  so  that  only  the  rains  and  From  the  2d  to  the  5th  of  Sept,  1807,  the 

the  splendid  stables  remained.    The  other  town  was  bombarded  by  the  English,  and 

tliree  pafaccs  are  Cheriottenburg,  now  the  305    houses  and   other  edifices,    amonjj 

repository  ofthe  academy  of  arts,  and  fur-  which  tpas  a  beautiful  church,  were  en- 

nishedwilh  a  gallery  of  paintings;  the  old  tircly  burnt,  and  3000  houses  injured  so 

royal  palace  Rosenbuig,  where  many  an-  as  to  be   rendered  uninhabitable:   3000 

tiquesandpreciousarticlesarekept,adioin-  persons,  partly  of  the  garrison  and  partly 

ingto  which  is  the  king's-garden,  a  public  citizens,  lost  theu-  lives.    The  environs 

promenade;  andthe  Ainalienburg,con^st-  of  Copenhagen  are,  some  of  them,  very 

ing,  properly  speaking,  of  four  palaces,  fine.    In  the  neighborhood  are  tlie  sum- 

whicli  ivere  purchased  fbrthe  residence  of  mer  palaces  of  the  king — Fredericsberg, 

the  king  after  the  fire  had  consumed  tlie  the  usual  summer  residence  of  the  court, 

palace.   Amongtheotherbuildingsworthy  Hiischholm, Friedensburg  and  Jdgerpreis, 

of  being  mentioned  are,  the  arsenal,  in  In  1168,  Copenhagen  was  a  fishers  ham- 

which    is   the  royal   library,  containing  let,  which  was  given  by  the  king  to  bishop 

350,000  volumes  and  3000  manuscripts  Axel  (see  .36sd(nn),  who  fortified  it  against 

(according  to.alatenumber  ofthe  Foreign  the  pirates,  tlien  numerous  on  the  islands. 

Review,  it  contains  400,000  volumes) ;  the  Gradually  it  rose  to  peat  importance,  but, 

theatre;  the  exchange,  with  the  bank;  of  late,  its  commerce  has  sunk  very  much. 

the  Trinity  church,   and    (he    beautifiil  CoPEBNicns,  Nicholas;  bom  at  Thorn, 

Frederic's  church ;   the   laige,  beautiful,  on  the  Vistula,  Feb.  19, 1473,  where  his 

and  admirably  arranged  Frederic's  hos-  fiither  had  become  a  citizen  10  years  be- 

pital ;  the  foundling,  lying-in,  and  marine  fore.     It  is  supposed  that  his  family  came 

hoBpitahi.    Among  the    scientific    estab-  originally  from  Westphalia.    His  mother 

hshments  are  the  university,  founded  in  was  sister  to  the  bishop  of  Ermelaid. 

1475,  with  4  faculties,  20  ordinary  and  From  a  school  at  Thom,  Copernicus  went 

16  extraordinary  professors,  a  library  of  to  Cracow,  where   he  studied  medicine, 

100,000  volumes,  with  valuable  Nortiiem  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor.   At  the 

and  Oriental  manuscripts ;  a  botanical  gar-  same  time,  he  studied  mathematics  and 

den  and  an  observatoiy;  the  royal  surgi-  astronomy.    The  fame  of  Peurimch  and 

cal  academy,  which  has  about  200  stu-  Reeiomontanus,  the  restorers  of  astronomj 

dents;   thit  academy  for  mihtary  cadets  in  Europe,  excited  his  emulation.     At  the 

*nd  midsliipmen ;  the  royal  and  unlver-  age  of  ^  he  went  to  Italy,  where  the  arts 

a^  libran" ;  the  public  hbiaiy  of  Classen,  and  sciences  were  beginning  to  flourish, 

with  30,000  volumes,  founded,  in  1776,  by  after  the  fiill  ofthe  Byzantine  empire.    At 

two   brothers,    named    Ctosen;   several  Bologna,  he  was  instnicted  in  astronomy 

public  and  private  museums;  the  royal  by Dominicua Maria, whose inlimale friend 

academy  of  sciences  and  arts;  the  society  he  became.     In  1500,  he  taught  maihe- 

for  the  study  of  the  Nortiiem  languages  matics  at  Rome  with  great  success,  and 

and  history;  the  Iceland  and  Scandina-  was  already  phiccd  by  the  side  of  Rcgi- 

vian    societies ;   the    suigical   academy ;  omoniajius.    From  Rome  he  returaed  to 

114  schools,  among  which  is  1  for  the  hisowncountry,wherehisnnclemadehim 

deaf  and  dumb,  and  1  for  the  bhnd;  the  acanonin  tliecathedralofFrauenburg.  In 

veterinary  school;  the  gymnastic  estab-  1521,  he  was  sent,  by  the  chapter,  to  the 

lishmeut,   &c      Many    ai  the    admired  diet  of  Giaudentz,  one  of  the  principal 
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abjeclsofwhich  was  toput  anend  lothe  his  character  in  the  following  worda:- 

difficullies  which   had   arisen    from    the  Copemicas,  vir  maximo  iitgenio,  et  quod  in 

iiregular  coining  of  money.    Here  he  pro-  hoc  extrcUio  magni  ireom«nii  est,  aaimo  liber. 

posed  a  plan   tor  establishing  a   genera!  The  great  and  excellent  character  of  this 

mint  at  the  public  expense ;  but  the  cities  philosopher  best  appears  in  the  letter  with 

of  Elbingi  Dantzic  and  Thorn  would  not  which  he  addresses  his  work  to  the  pope, 

give  up  their  right  of  coining,  and  the  plan  Excommunication,  however,  was   issued 

of  Copernicus  was  not  carried  into  effect,  from  the  Vatican  against  Copernicus,  and 

He  now  applied  his  whole  strength  to  the  it  was  not  till  978  years  after  the  publica- 

contemplwion  of  the  sublime  objects  of  tion  of  the  work,  iu  1631,  that  the  papal 

nature.      Among  the  many  hypotheses,  court  annulled  the  sentence.— Let  us  re- 

with  regard  lo  our  planetary  system,  which  view  the  progress  of  Copernicus'  discov- 

had  been  advanced  during  the  previous  ery.     He  commences  his  labors  at  a  time 

3000  years,  one  had  at  last  prevailed,  the  when  the  belief  in  the  immobility  of  the 

most   ingenious,  and  artificial,   and   the  earth  is  universal.    He  conceives  the  idea 

most  wonderful  mixture  of  sagacity  and  of  its  motion,  and  pureues  it  with  unwea- 

error  which  the  human  mind  has  ever  ried  diligence,  not  for  a  few  lyears,  but 

conceived.     Pytiiagoras,  Aristotle,   Plato,  through  the  greater  [»rt  of  his  hfc,  con- 

Hipparchus,  Archimedes,  and  others,  had  stantly  comparing  it  with  the  appearances 

all  adopted  it.    It  was  called  the  system  of  in  the  heavens.    He  at  last  coniirms  his 

Pldemy.     (See  r%s(emo/(fte  Universe,  aad  idea,  and  thus  becomes  the  founder  of  a 

Pbttemij.)    Copernicus  doubted  whether  new  system  of  astronomy.     Ail  this  he 

the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could  did,  a  hundred  years  before  the  invention 

be  so  confused  and  so  complicated  as  this  of  telescopes,  with  miserable  wooden  in- 

hypotiiesis  would  make  them ;  for  natiu^  struments,  on  which  the  hnes  were  often 

follovk^,  he  thought,  more  simple  laws;  only  marked  with  ii)k.    In  his  immortal 

and,  as  soon  as  these  are  found,  they  must  work,  dedicated  to  the  pope,  Paul  III,  Dt 

explain,  with  amplicity,  the  most  compli-  Oiinwa  calesHuM  Reeolvtionibus,  Hbri  vi 

cated   appearances.      He   found,   in  the  (tit^t  published  at  Niiremburg,  1543, folio; 

writings  of  the  ancients,  IbalNicetas,  He-  later   editions  appeared  at  Basle,    1566, 

raclides  and  Ecphontos  had  thought  of  the  and  Amsterdam,  1617),  his  system  is  de- 

possibiliiy  of  a  motion  of  the  earth.    This  veloped.    Besides  this  principal  worit,  we 

induced  him  to  examine  the  subject  more  have,   by  the    same   author,  .^^nmoma 

fully.  ThehypothesisofArist^chusofSa-  Jnstiaa-ala,   in  6  books,  and  a  work,  Dt 

mos — that  the  earth  revolves  in  an  oblique  Laltrilnis  et  AngvUs  TVianguhrum.    Hia 

circle  around  the  sun,  and  also  revolves  principal  work  was  completed  in  1530  j 

daily  on  its  own  axis — Copernicus  could  but  he  determined  to  publish  it  only  at 

not  yet  have  seen ;  for  it  is  found  in  no  the  repeated  solicilalions  of  hia   fiiends. 

work  previous  lo  his  time,exceptthe.*"e-  As  the  first  impresaon  appeared  May  24, 

nam  of   Archimedes,  which    was    first  1543,  Copernicus  enjoyed  but  tor  a  few 

printed  at  Venice,  at  a  later  period.     Co-  days  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  work  in 

pemicus  now  assumed  that  die  eim  was  the  hands  of  tlie  world.    (See  Rheeticus, 

the  centre  of  the  system;  that  the  earth  Mtrraiio  de  Ubris  Raid.  eaiesL  Copemid, 

was  a  planet,  hke  Mars  and  Venus ;  and  Dantzic,  1546,  4to.)    He  there  advances 

that  all  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun  his  system  merely  as  a  hypothesis,  which 

in  tiie  following  order :— Mercury,  in  87  explains,  in  a  more   simple  and  natural 

days ;  Venus,  in-  224 ;  the  Eanh,  in  365 ;  manner  than  the  previous  ones,  the  phe- 

Mars,  in  1  year  «id  321  days ;  Jupiter,  in  nomena  of  the  heavens.    This  was  a  pre- 

11  yeais ;  and  Saturn,  in  29  yeare.    When  caution  which  the  prejudices  of  the  times 

be  afterwanls  described   their  paths,  he  obliged  him  to  take;  hut  an  inspection  of 

found  that  these  circles,  notwithstanding  the  hook  shows  with  what  full  and  thor- 

their  simphcity,   fully  explained  all   the  ongh  conviction  he  was  persuaded  that 

motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  his  system  was  the  only   possible  one. 

the  apparent  stations  and  retrogradations  Gassondi,  as  well  as   Lichtenberg,  baa 

of  the  planets  necessarily  resdted  from  wiitten  a  Life  of  Copernicus  (F-ifa  Aw.  Oi- 

tiie  motion  of  the  earth.    Thus  was  dis-  pemict.  Actxssit  Gassendi  Vila  Tycho-Bra- 

covered  the  true  system  of  the  universe,  kei,  Hague,  1652, 4to.j,    See,  also,  Adam's 

Thus  Copernicus  stands,  as  it  were,  upon  VUie  PMosopharum  Gemianorum,  page  2S. 

the  boundary  line  of  a  new  era.    (See  Doctor  Westphal  has  ^ven  a  good  narra- 

Earlk,MiA  Astronomy.)    Hedied  June  11,  tive  of  the  bfe  of  Nicholas   Copernicus 

1^13,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.     His  {Constance,  1823),   Count  Sierakowski  has 

great  countryman,  Kepler,  has  described  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  in 
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St  Anne's  church  at  Cracow,  with  [his  the  council-cbamber  of  Guildhall.  Mr.  Cop- 
inscription,  taken  from  the  Bible: — Bbtjsol,  ley  pursued  hia  profession  with  unabated 
n«  vioveare.  Thorwaldsen,  the  greatest  ardor,  until  his  sudden  death,  in  1815.  Be- 
Bculptor  of  the  age,  has  executed  a  colos-  ^des  the  pictures  already  mentioned,  and 
sal  statue  of  Copernicus,  for  the  city  of  a  number  of  portrtuls,  including  those  of 
Cracow,  which  is  one  of  the  most  noble  several  members  of  the  royal  fiuuily,  the 
Bliecimeiis  of  modern  art  most  disijnguiahed  of  his  productions  are, 

CopiAPO  iajurisdiction  inChile,tich  in  Major  Pierson's  Death  on  the  Island  of 
gold-mines,  ^tuated  in  the  north  part  of  Jersey ;  Charles  I,  in  the  House  of  Coin- 
Chile.  There  are  likewise  mines  of  iron,  mons,  demandiag  of  the  Speaker  Lenthalt 
copper,  sulphur,  lead,  mercury,  silver  and  the  five  impeached  Members,  containinR 
lapis  lazulL  Arsemc  also  is  found.  Salt-  the  portraits  of  the  most  distiugui^ed 
petre  is  cximmon.  members  of  thai  house ;  the  Surrender  of 

CopiAPO;  aseaportofChile,wh!chgivea  Admiral  de  Winter  to  Lord  Diuicun,oii 

its  name  to  the  jurisdiction;  140  miles  hoard  the   Venerable,  off  Camperdown; 

N.  N.  W.   Rioja;   Ion.  71°  Iff  W.;  lat.  Samuel  and  Eii,  &c;  of  all  of  which  en- 

27°  Iff  S, ;  population,  J700,    It  is  situated  gravings  existjthough  of  some  (for  instance, 

onariverofthesamename.lSleBguesirom  of  the  lost-mentioned  piece),  they  are  ex- 

the  sea.    The  houses  are  irregularh-  built,  tremely  rare.    His  eldest  and  only  eurviv- 

CoPLBi,  John  Singleton,  a  self-iaughl  ing  son, 
and  distinguished  painter,  was  born  in  CoFLGr,JohnSingietoR,lordLyndhurst, 
1738,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  died  high  chancellor  of  England,  was  bom 
in  London,  in  1815.  Copley  began  to  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  21, 1772; 
paint  at  a  very  early  age;  and  pieces,  went,  with  his  mother  and  sistera,  in  1775, 
executed  by  him  in  Boston,  before  (to  use  to  England  (see  ffie  preceding  artlde.) ;  was 
his  own  words)  lie  had  seen  any  tolerable  sent,  at  tlie  age  of  seven  years,  to  a  board- 
picture,  and  certainly  before  he  could  have  mg-school  at  Clapham,  near  London,  and, 
receivedanyinstruction,in  the  art  of  paint-  aller  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  was  placed 
ing,  from  the  lipsof  a  master,  show  his  nat-  under  the  reverend  doctor  Home  of  Chis- 
ural  talent,  and,  in  fact,  were  unsurpassed  wirk,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he 
by  his  later  productions.  He  did  not  visit  entered  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He 
Italy  till  1774.  In  1776,  he  went  to  Eng-  diMinguished  himself  here  by  assiduous 
land,  where  he  met  hia  wife  and  children,  a]iphcation,  won  many  prizes,  and  re- 
whom  he  had  left  in  Boston.  As  tie  ceived  the  high  degree  of  second  wran- 
atruggle  between  England  and  America  gler.  He  .afterwards  obttuned  a  lay  fel- 
had  begun  in  1775,  tiiere  was  neither  a  lowship,  end,  in  1795,  viated  the  U. 
good  opportunity  for  Mr.  Copley  to  re-  States  under  a  travelling  fellowship  of  the 
turn  to  his  native  land,  which  he  always  college,  made  arrangements  widi  regard 
seems  to  have  had  in  view,  nor  was  tliere  to  some  family  property  at  Boston,  and 
much  hope  of  success  for  an  artist  in  the  travelled,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bollmann 
convulsed  state  of  the  country.  He  tiiere-  (q.  v.),  'o  Niagara,  into  Canada,  &c.,  on 
fore  devoted  himself  to  portrait  painting  horseback,  which  was  very  diiFcrenl  from 
in  London,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  mode  of  performing  similar  tours  at 
the  loyal  academy.  His  first  picture  present  In  1798,  he  returned  to  England, 
which  may  he  called  historical,  was  the  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  at  Lin- 
Youtli  rescued  from  a  Shark ;  but  the  i)ic-  coin's  Inn,  and  was,  for  two  years,  with 
ture  styled  Death  of  Lord  Chatham,  which  Mr,  Tidd,  a  distinguished  special  plead- 
represent  the  great  orator  fainting  in  the  er.  In  1816,  Mr.  Copley  was  elected 
house  of  lords,  after  the  memorable  speech  memBer  of  parliament  for  Yarmouth.  In 
in  fiivor  of  America,  and  contains,  at  the  1819,  he  took  the  degree  of  sei^ant-at- 
same  time,  the  portmts  of  all  the  leading  law,  and  was  M.  P.  for  Ashburton,  having 
men  of  that  house,  at  once  established  his  been  made  chief-justice  of  Chester  in 
fame.  In  1790,  Cople/was  sent,  by  the  1818.  In  1819,  he  first  became  known  to 
city  of  London,  to  Hanover,  to  take  the  the  public  at  large  by  his  able  assistance 
portraits  of  the  four  Hanoverian  officers,  of  sir  Charles  Wetherel,  in  his  defence  of 
commanders  of  regiments  associated  with  the  elder  Watson,  and  afterwards  by  an 
the  British  troops  under  general  Eliot  equally  able  defence  of  Thistlewood,  both 
(afterwards  lord  Heathfield),  at  the  defence  accused  of  high  treason,  Wetherel  and 
of  Gibraltar,  m  order  lo  introduce  them  in  Copley  were  then  the  idols  of  the  popu- 
tlie  large  picture,  which  he  was  about  mak-  lace,  and  their  names  were  placaided  on 
in^  for  the  city,  of  the  siege  and  refief  of  every  comer.  After  these  displays  of 
Gibraltar,  which  was  afterwards  placed  in  talent,  the  government  felt  the  impoilanca 
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of  securing  his  services.  He  was,  there-  proportional,  of  copper,  64,  and  one  of 
fore.sent  to  attend  tlie  special  commission  oxygeu,  8,^72.  The  sulphuric,  muriatic, 
at  Derby,  for  the  wial  of  Brandreth  and  and  probably  several  other  acids,  form 
his  companions.  In  1819,  he  was  made  with  it  salts,  which,  for  the  most  ()art,  are 
Bolicilor-gcneral,  in  time  to  involve  him  coloriess.  On  exposure  to  the  ak,  they 
officially  in  the  procewUngs  against  the  attract  oxygen,  and  are  rB|>idly  converted 
queen,  Caroline  [q.  v.;^  in  which  he  as-  into  per-salts.  The  peroxide  of  copper  is 
BiBted  the  altomey-generaL  In  1824,  he  also  found  native,  and  may  be  prepared 
was  made  attomey-generaj.  He  became  artificially  by  calcining  metallic  co])per, 
the  friend  of  Canning,  and  so  remained  by  precipitation  froin  the  per-salis  ot  cop- 
untii  the  death  of  this  minister.  In  1826,  per,  by  mpans  of  pure  potash,  or  by  heat- 
Mr.  Copley  was  chosen  M.  P.  for  the  ing  the  nitrate  of  copper  to  redness.  It  is 
university  of  Cambridge,  after  an  arduous  composed  of  one  atom  of  copper,  64,  and 
Btniggle.  In  a  few  months,  on  the  death  twoof  oxygen,  16,  =  80.  It  varies  in  color 
of  lord  Giffoij,  he  was  maile  master  of  from  a  dark-brown  to  a  bluish-blacb,  is 
the  rolls.  April  30,  1827,  he  was  made  insoluble  m  water,  and  does  not  affect  the 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  after  vegetable  blue  colors.  It  undergoes  no 
Canninghadlieenappohited  prime  minis-  change  by  heat  alone,  but  is  i-eadiiyre- 
ter,  April  13,  1827,  and  lord  Eldon  (q.  v.)  duced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heat  aJid 
had  resigned,  and  after  he  had  declared  combustible  matter.  It  combines  with 
himself  against  Catholic  emancipation,  nearly  all  the  acids,  and  most  of  its  salts 
April  25,  1827,  he  was  created  lord  Lynd-  liave  a  green  or  blue  tint.  It  is  soluble, 
hurst.  His  armorial  motto — vliraptTgere  Lkewiso,  in  jinmonia,  forming  with  it  a 
— may  well  apply  to  his  former  career;  deep  blue  solution— a  property  by  which 
but  he  has  now  reached  tlie  highest  point  the  peroxide  of  copper  is  distinguishable 
of  judicial  honor.  When  Wellington's  from  all  other  substances.— Metallic  cop- 
adminisiration  was  formed,  lord  Lynd-  per  is  oxidated  and  dissolved  by  tlie  p^at- 
hurat  remained  in  office.  er  number  of  the  acids,  and  forms  with 

Copper  is  of  a  red  coIot,  vrith  a  tinge  them,  in  general,  soluble  and  cryslallizable 
of  yeUow,  having  considerable  lustre,  bnt  salts.— Sulphuric  acid,  eitlier  concentrated 
liable  to  tarnish  and  rust  from  espoBure  to  or  diluted,  oxidates  it,  and  combines  with 
the  tor.  It  is  moderately  hard,  and  has  tlie  peroxide,  especially  when  assisted  by 
considerable  ductility  and  malleahUity.  Its  heat.  The  solution  is  of  a  blue  color,  and, 
specific  gravity  is  8^78.  It  has  a  sensible  when  evaporated,  affords  crystals  in  the 
odor,  especially  when  heated  or  rubbed,  a  form  of  rhomboidal  prisms.  This  salt  is 
styptic,  unpleasant  taste,  and  is  peculiariy  the  iiuenflrioi  of  commerce,  and  is  usually 
poisonous  to  animals.  In  treating  of  this  obmiued,  either  by  evaporation  of  the  so- 
metal,  we  shall  defer  our  account  of  its  lution  of  it,  formed  bythe  infiltration  of 
ores,  which  are  numerous,  until  we  have  water  through  copper  mines,  or  by  ex- 
concluded  its  chemical  history.— Copper  posure  of  sulpburel  of  copperto  theaciion 
melts  at  a  full  white  heat,  and,  by  slow  of  mr  and  humidity,  until  the  sulphur  is 
cooling,  may  be  crystallized.  It  suffers  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
oxidation  at  a  lower  temperature  from  the  metal  is  oxidated  and  combined  with  it 
action  of  tlie  air,  tliin  scales  of  oxide  form-  Nitric  acid  acts  on  copper  witl>  great  en- 
ing  on  its  surftce  when  it  is  heated  to  red-  ergy,  the  metal  attracting  a  portion  of  its 
ueas.  At  a  higher  heat,  it  bums  with  a  oxygen,  nitric  oxide  gjis  being  disengaged, 
green  flame.  Exposure  to  air  and  humid-  and  the  oxide  combining  witli  the  remain- 
ity,  at  the  natui-al  temperatures,  converts  ing  acid.  The  solution,  when  evaporated, 
it  into  a  green  yist,  which  is  the  oxjde  affords  prismtoic  crystals,  of  a  deep-green 
combined  with  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  color,  dehquescent,  and  easily  soluble  in 
—There  are  two  oxiiles  of  copper.  The  water.  From  the  facility  with  which  it 
protoxide  Is  of  a  red  color,  and  occurs  parU  with  oxygen,  it  acts  with  energy  on 
native,  in  the  form  of  octoedml  crystals,  in  several  substances.  Thus  it  detonates 
the  mines  of  ComwalL  It  is  also  prepared  when  struck  witli  phosphorus,  and  it  bums 
artificially,  by  mixing  64  parts  of  metallic  several  of  the  metals.  If  wrapped  in  tinfoil, 
copper,  in  a  state  of  fine  diviaon,  with  80  the  thi  is  oxidated  with  such  rapidlw  as 
parts  of  the  peroxide,  and  heating  the  to  be  attended  with  inflammation.— Muri- 
mixture  to  I'edness  in  a  close  vessel ;  or  atic  acid  dissolves  copper  slowly,  when 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  acetate  .of  the  etir  is  admitted :  if  it  is  excluded,  the 
copper  with  sugar,  when  the  peroxide  is  action  is  verv  inconsiderable,  unless  heat 
gradually  deoxidized,  and  subsides  as  a  is^plied.  The  solution  is  of  a  fine  green 
red  pow'der.  It  conasts  of  one  atom,  or  color,  and,  by  evaporation,  lender  pris- 
44* 
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matic  CTystals  are  obtained,  wnich  are  de-  porcelain,  and  digested  in  a  few  drops  of 
liquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water. —  nitric  acid.  A  sulphate  of  copper  is  form- 
Tlie  combinalionB  of  peroxide  of  copper  ed,  which,  when  evaporated  to  dryness, 
Willi  phosphoric,  carbonic,  ajid  other  acids,  strikes  the  characteristic  deep  blue,  on  the 
are  effected  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  addition  of  a  drop  of  ammonia. — Copper 
nitrate  or  sulphate  of  copper  a  solution  anil  sulphur  unite  by  fusion,  the  combma- 
of  a  neutral  salt,  containing  the  acid  with  tion  being  attended  with  the  evolution  of 
which  the  copper  is  designed  to  be  com-  heat  and  light,  A  bi-sulphuret  of  copper 
Uned.  Copper  is  slowly  oxidated  by  a  also  exists  in  copper  pyrites. — Copper 
number  of  weaker  acids,  as  by  some  vege-  combines  with  a  Jreat  number  of  the 
table  juices,  when  acted  on  by  them  with  melals  by  fusion.  It  communicates  hard- 
the  achnissioii  of  air.  Acetic  acid,  or  Tin-  ness  to  gold  and  silver,  without  much  im- 
egar,  in  particular,  forms  an  important  pairing  their  ductility,  or  deba^g  theur 
compound  with  the  oxide  of  copper.  To  color,  when  in  small  proportion ;  hence  it 
obtam  it,  copper  plates  are  exposed  to  the  is  employed  in  the  standard  alloys  of  these 
lumes  of  vinegar.  A  crust  is  soon  Ibrmed  metals,  that  of  gold  containing  one  twelfth, 
of  a  green  color,  which  is  the  venSgiis  of  that  of  silver  one  sixteenth,  of  the  mass. 
commerce, — All  the  salts  of  copper  are  With  platina,  it  forma  an  alloy,  ductile, 
decomposed  by  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  With 
Potash,  soda,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  throw  tin,  it  forms  several  valuable  alloys,  which 
down  precipitates,  which  are  of  various  are  characterized  by  their  sonorousness, 
shades  of  green  or  blue,  according  to  the  Broiae  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  with  about 
quantity  of  alkali  added,  the  color  being  8  or  10  per  cent,  of  tin,  together  with  small 
green,  if  a  small  quantin'  is  added,  and  quantities  of  other  metals,  which  are  not 
becoming  blue  from  a  larger  quantity,  essential  to  the  compound.  Cannons  are 
These  precipitates  are  snb-sahs,  the  alk^  cast  with  an  alloy  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
atttacting  the  greater  portion  of  the  acid,  the  ancient  bronze  statues  were  of  nearly 
but  the  oxide  precipitated  still  retiuning  a  the  same  composition.  (See  Bronsea.) 
poition  of  the  acid  combined  with  it. —  Bdl-Mdal  is  composed  of  80  parts  of 
The  action  of  ammonia  upon  the  salts  of  copper  and  20  of  tin.  The  Indian  gong, 
copper  is  more  remarkable.  It  finst  ab-  so  much  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  its 
stracts  a  portion  of  the  acid,  and  throws  tones,  contains  copper  and  tin  in  this  pro- 
down  a  green  or  blue  precipitate,  which  is  poition.  The  proportion  of  tin  in  bell- 
a  sub-salt ;  but,  when  added  in  larger  metal  varies,  however,  from  one  third  to 
quantity,  it  redisaolves  this  precipitate,  one  GfUi  of  the  weight  of  the  copper,  ac- 
and  forma  a  transparent  solution,  of  a  very  cording  to  the  sound  required,  the  size  of 
de«p-blue  color,  which,  when  evaporated,  tiie  bell,  and  the  impulse  to  be  mven,  M. 
affords  fine  blue  crystals.  A  triple  com-  d'Arcet  has  discovered  that  bell-metal, 
pound,  used  in  medicine  under  flie  name  formed  in  the  proportion  of  78  parts  of 
of  amnwmurtt  of  copper,  is  prepared  by  copper,  united  mth  23  of  tin,  is,  indeed, 
triturating  together  two  parts  of  sulphate  nearly  as  brittie  as  glass,  when  cast  in  a 
of  copper  with  (me  part  of  carbonate  of  thin  plate,  or  gong ;  yet,  if  it  be  heated  to 
ammonia,  the  mass  Decoming  soft  fiom  a  cherry  red,  and  plungcid  into  cold  water, 
the  mutual  action  of  the  two  salts,  the  being  beld  between  two  plates  of  iron, 
carbonic  acid  being  disengaged  with  offer-  that  the  plate  may  not  bend,  it  becomes 
vescence,  and  the  triple  compound  of  sul-  malleable.  Gongs,  cymbals  and  tamtams 
phuric  acid,  oxide  of  copper,  and  ammo-  have  been  manufactured  with  this  com- 
iiia,  being  obtained  of  a  deep  violet-blue  pound. 

color. — Copper  is  precipitated  in  its  me-  Brass.    Copper  and  ?inc  unite  in  sev- 

tallic  state,  from  its  saline  solutions,  by  eral  proportions,  forming  alloys  of  great 

zinc  and  iron;  either  of  these  metals  at-  importance  in  the  arts.     The  best  braes 

tracting  the  oxygen  which  serves  as  the  conasts  of  four  parts  of  copper  to  one  of 

medium  of  its  union  with  the  acid  of  the  zinc;  and,  when  the  latter  is  in  greater 

solution.    Its  oxide  is  precipitated  by  al-  proportion,  compounds  are  formed  called 

bumen,  and  the  precipitate  is  almost  inert ;  tonAae,  Dutch  gold  and  pirtehbeck.    An  al 

hence  the  whites  of^eggs  have  been  rec-  loy  called  Bath  meUd  is  made  by  ailduig 

ommended  as  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  9  pounds  of  zinc  to  33  of  brass ;  and  an 

ealts  of  copper. — The  best  mode  of  de-  extremely  pale,  nearly  while  metal,  used 

teeting  copper,  when  suspected  to  be  pres-  by  the   button-makers  of  Birmingham, 

eted.  unde 

eing  poun 
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lounders,  used  an  alloy,  10,000  parts  of  into  each  other,  and,  of  course,  are  im- 

which  contained  9140  of  copper,  S53  of  properly  arranged  as  distinct  speciea.    Its 

zinc,  170  of  tin,  and  137  of  lead.     Their  principal  yarieties  are  the  vitreous  copier 

castings  are  femous,  and  Bome  We  of  very  ore,  the  purple  copper,  gray  copper,  and 

large  size,  as  the  equeetiian  statue  of  Louis  yellow  copper  pyrites. 

XlV.caat  at  a8inglejct,by  Balthazar  Kel-  a.   Vitreous  Coj^ur  is  of  a.  leadoriron- 

ler,  in  1699,  which  ia  31  feet  high,  and  gray  color.    It  occurs  crystallized  in  reg- 

weighs  53,363  French  pounds.     These  ular  ais-sided  prisms,  mostly  moditied  on 

statues  are   usually  caUed  bronze  statues,  the  temiiual  edges,  and  in  acute,  douhle, 

aliliough  made  of  brass.     Brass  was  well  6ix-sided  pyramids,  with  triangular  planes. 

known  to  the  Romans,  under  the  name  It  also  occure  massive.    The  cross-frac- 

o{  ondialfmm,  who  took  advantage  of  its  ture  of  the  crj^siallized  is  often  conchoidal, 

resemblance  to  gold,  in  robbing  uie  tern-  with  a  vitreous  lustre :  the  masave  varies 

pies,  and  other  public  places,  of  that  pre-  greatly  in  respect  of  hardness  and  color. 

cious  metal'.    Thus  Julius  Cffisar  roboed  It  is  sometimes  sectile   and  soli.      The 

the  capitol  of3000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  fracture  is  even,  or  flat  conchoidal.     Spe- 

andVitelliusdespoiledthetemj>Iesof  their  Cific  graviw,  4,8  to  5.4.     It  consists,  ac- 

gifts  and  ornaments,  and  replaced  them  cording  to  Chencvix,  of  81  copper  and  19 

with  this  inferior  compound.  sulphur.    It  occurs  in  veins  and  beds,  in 

The  art  of  Unning  copper  conasta  in  primitive  and  early  secondary  rocks,  and 
covering  that  metal  with  a  thin  layer  of  is  found  with  other  ores  of  copper.  In 
tin,  ia  order  to  protect  its  surface  from  the  U.  States,  it  has  been  met  with  very 
nistog.  For  this  purpose,  pieces  of  tin  often  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  but  is  no- 
are  placed  upon  a  well-polirfied  sheet  of  where  wrought,  as  yet,  to  advantage.  It 
copper,  whicli,  if  the  process  is  skilfully  abounds  in  Cornwall,  aiid  many  European 
conducted,  adhere  uniformly  to  its  surfece.  countries. 

The  oxidation  of  the  tin — a  circumstance  h,  Pmrpk  Copper  occurs  both  massive 

which  would  entirely  prevent  the  success  and   crysiallizeu.      lis  color  is   between 

of  the  operation — is  avoided  by  employing  copper-red  and  tombac-brown.    It  is  often 

fragments  of  resin,  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  possessed  of  an  iridescent  tarnish,  in  which 

ana  regulating  the  temperature  with  great  blue  is  apt  to  prevaiL    The  general  form 

care.  of  tlie  crystal  is  that  of  a  cube,  of  which 

OttEs  OF  Copper. — l.JVbiMie  Copper,  like  tlie  solid  angles  are  replaced,    Itissoft, 

the  metal,  is  of  a  red  color,  but  frci^uently  easily  fran^ble,  and  sectile  in  a  slight  de- 

tamjshed.     Its  lustre  is  metallic :  it  ts  flex-  gree.     Specific  gravity,  5.033.     That  of 

ible,  ductile  and  malleable :  its  fracture  is  Norway  consists  of  copper  69JJ0,  sulphi)^ 

hackly.     It  occurs   in  branched  pieces,  19,  iron  7.50,  and  oxygen  4.     It  is  fusible 

dendritic,  ui  thin  plates,  and  rarely  in  reg-  into  a  globule,  which  a«s  powerfully  upon 

ular  crystals,  under  the  form  of  the  cube  the  magnetic' needle.    The  punile  copper 

or  octoedron.      It  is  found  in  the  veins  is  found  in  Norway,  Saxony  and  England, 

of  primitive  rocks,  and  of  the  older  sec-  and  occuis  under  similar  circucnstances 

ondary.    It  is  occasionally  accompanied  with  the  other  ores  of  copper, 

bj' several  ofthe  ores  of  copper,  and  some-  c.  The  Grm/  Copper,  oi  t)iliierz,is  of  a 

times  those  of  other  metals.    One  of  tlie  steel-gray  or  iron-black  color.    It  occurs 

largest  masses  of  this  substance  ever  no-  crystallized  in  the  form  of  the  tetraedron, 

ticed  was  discovered   by  Schoolcraft,  in  in  which  no  regular  structure  is  visible: 

the  North  West  Territory,  about  30  miles  it  also  occure  masMve  and  disseminated. 

from  lake  Superior,  on  the  west  bank  of  Its  fiiicture  is  uneven  or  imperfectly  con- 

the  river  Ontonagon.     It  weighs,  by  esti-  choidal,  witli  a  shining  or  glistening  me- 

mation,  2200  pounds.     It'  lies  near  tiie  tallic  Justie.    It  is  brittle.    Specific  grav- 

waler's  edge,  3t  the  foot  of  an  elevated  ity,  4.5.     It  conasts  of  52  copper,  23  iron, 

bank  of  alluvion.    Native  copper  is  fre-  and  14  sulphur ;  hut  it  also  coutiuns,  mixed 

quently  found  in  connexion  with  the  see-  with  these  constiwents,  various  other  met- 

ondary  greenstone  and  red  sandstone  for-  als,  in  very  variable  proportion^  as  lead, 

mation  in   the   V.   States.      Its    greatest  antimony  and  silver.    It  occurs  in  Kus^a, 

known    depoffltories,    howsver,   are    the  France,  Spain,  England,  Chile  and  Mes- 

mines  of  Comvrall  in  England.  ico. 

2.  Smphvret  of  Copper.  Under  this  d,  YeHov!  Copper  Ore,  or  Copper  Pyrilfi, 
name  may  he  described  a  series  of  ores  occursof  various  snadcs  of  yellow,  crystal- 
containing  copper,  sulphur,  and  variable  lized  in  the  form  of  the  ietrae<lron,  hav- 
proportious  of  other  metals,  which,  by  iiig  tlie  solid  anglesreplac«d,ai>dnmsi?ive, 
some  mineralogists,  are  conceived  'o  pass  It  is  also  stakctitic  and  botryoidal.     It  h 
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brittie,yields  to  the  knife,  and  may  there-  variously  acHminated,  and  modified  by 
by  eaafy  be  distiiiguished  from  iron  py-  eecondary  planes.  The  color  is  azure- 
rites,  which  it  often  much  reeembies.  blue,  trequenlly  of  great  intensity.  It 
Specific  gravity,  4.3.  It  contains  copper  sometimes  occurs  in  an  earthy  form,  as  an 
30,  iron  ^30,  sulphur  35.16,  eardiy  mat-  incrustation,  and  is  occasionally  massive, 
ter  0.50,  lead,  orseniRand  loss,  2.14.  It  is  without  lustre.  As  analyzed  by  Mr.Phil- 
the  most  abundant  of  all  the  ores  of  cop-  lips,  it  consisis  of  69  peroxide  of  copper, 
per,  and  affords,  almost  exclusively,  the  35.4  carbonic  acid,  and  5.4  water.  It  oc- 
copper  of  commerce.  Jt  exists  both  in  curs  in  the  copper  mines  of  England,  and 
primitive  and  secondaiy  rocks,  and  is  ac-  of  European  countries  generally,  also  in 
companied  1^  most  of  the  other  ores  of  South  America. 

copper,  sometimes  galena,  oxide  of  tin,  6.   Green  Carbonate  of  Copper,  or  Mor- 

Bnd  several   of  tlie  ores  of  iron.      It  is  lachite,  occurs  massive,  dieeeminated  and 

found  in  North  and  South  America,  most  crystallized  in  capillary  and  acicular  crys- 

European  countries,  in  Japan  and  Africa,  tak.    Its  ccilor  is  green,  and  the  lustre  of 

In  tlie  year  ending  June  30,  1817, 73,727  the  fibrous  varieties  silky  and  pearly.     It 

tons  of  copper  ore  (principally  copper  py-  is  soft  and  brittle,  but  admits  of  a  beautiHil 

rites),  which  sold  for  £410,936,  and  yield-  pohsh,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  inlayed 

ed  6425  tons  of  pure  copper,  were  raised  work.    It  contains  more  oxygen  and  more 

from  the  mines  of  Cornwall  only;  being  water  than  the  blue  carbonate.    It  occuia 

more  than  three  fourths  of  the  quantity  along  with  the  other  ores  of  copper.    The 

raised  from  the  British  mines.  finest  specimens  are  brought  from  Siberia. 

3.  Sett  Oride  of  Ctoper  is  of  a  red  color,  5.  Phosphale  of  Copper  is  a  rare  ore, 
varying  greatly  in  its  shades,  and,  by  trans-  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  mala- 
mitted  Lght,  often  of  a  crimson  red.  It  chite,  but  is  now  known  to  be  a  bi-phos- 
occurs  crystallized  in  the  form  of  the  oc-  phate  of  the  peroxide  of  copper.  It  oc- 
toedron,  and  its  varieties,  which  are  very  curs  massive,  and  disseminated  in  minute 
numerous.  The  crystals  are  externally  prismatic  or  octoedral  ctystals,  of  a  green 
splendent,  hut  sometimes  of  a  lead-gray  color.    It  is  found  in  Hungaiy. 

color,  with  a  metallic  lustre.    The  cross-  6.   Muriate  of  C(^per  is  another  rare 

fracture   is  sometimes    uneven  ;    oftcner  species,  which  occurs  in  angular  grains, 

conchradal,  with  a  splendent  and  some-  ofabrighl  ween  color,  among  tlie  sands 

what  adamantine  lustre.     It  is  transpar-  of  the  river  Lipas,in  the  desert  of  Ala.ca- 

ent,  or  translucent,  yields  easily  to  the  ma,  separating  Chile  fliDm  Peru ;  also  in 

kuife,  and  is  brittle.     Specific  gravity,  4.9  minute  prismatic  crystals,  of  an  eiiierald- 

t»  5.6.    It  consists,  according  to  Chenevix,  green  color,  on  brown  iron  stone,  at  Re- 

of  88.5  copper,  and  11.5  of  oxygen.    Red  molinos,  in  Chile.     It  is  soft  ajid  brittle, 

oxide  of  copper  is  also  found  in  delicate  Specific  gravity,  4.4.     It  tinges  the  flame 

capillary  crystals,  as  well  as  massive,  when  of  the  blowpipe  of  a  bright  green  and 

it  is  opaque,  and  frequently  granular  in  its  blue,  muriatic  acid  iiunes  are  evolved,  and 

fracture.    The  brick-red,  or  tile  copper  ore,  a  bead  of  copper  remains  on  die  charcoal. 

which  occuia  earthy,  or  a  little  indurated,  7.^maateofCopper.  Copper,  combin- 

appears  to  be  a  mixture  ofoxide  of  copper  ed  with  arsenic  acid,  forms  several  species, 

and  oxide  of  iron.     This  species  is  found  differing  in  the  relative  proportions,  and 

in  the  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  asso-  in  the  quantity  of  water  in  them.    Five 

ciated  with  ihe  other  ores  of  copper.     It  are  usually  enumerated,  which  were  dis- 

is  found  finely  crystallized  in  the  English  tinguished  by  Chenevix.  One  variety — the 

mines,  andatChessy  in  France.    Italso  octoedral  arseniate  of  copper — oiicurscrys- 

occurs  in  the  Hartz,  the  Bannat,  Hungary,  tallized  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  octoedron. 

Chile  and  Peru,  but,  hitherto,  has  not  been  lie  usual   color  is  sky-blue;  uometimes 

found,  except  in  veiylinuted  quantities,  in  apple  or  grass-green.     It  is  leanslucent, 

the  U.  Slates.  shining  and  britde.   Specific  gravity,  a881. 

4.  Carbonak  of  Capper.  Oxide  of  cop-  It  conasts  of  peroxide  of  copper  49,  aise- 
per,  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  fonns  nic  acid  14,  and  not  lees  than  35  of  water, 
two  species — tlie  blue  and  the  green  car-  A  second,  copper  mica,  or  the  rhomboidal 
Imnate ;  the  differences  between  which  arseniate  of  copper  of  Philhps,  is  crystal- 
arise  either  from  different  states  of  oxida-  lized  in  hexaecfral  tables,  bevelled  on  the 
tion,  or  in  part  fiom  the  combination  of  terminal  planes.  Its  color  is  deep  emer- 
water.  aid-green,  with  considerable  lustra  and 

a.  Blue  CarhonatejOY  JhartC<^er(he,  transparency.     It  is  lees  herd  and  less 

IR  found  in  shining,  translucent  crystals,  heavy  than  the    forpgoine  species,   and 

whoae  figure  is  that  of  rhombic  prisms,  consists  of  58  of  oxide  of  copper,  21  of 
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arsenic  acid,  and  91  of  ■water.  A  third,  free  from  danger,  on  account  of  the  ox- 
the  right  pnsmatic  arsemate  of  copper,  as  idizement  to  which  copper  is  liable.  It 
it  is  termed  by  Phillips,  is  crystallized  in  has  been  ntterapted  to  otniate  this  danger 
Ihe  form  of  an  acute  ocloedron,  the  crys-  by  tinning  the  copper,  as  above  described. 
tala  being  sonielimeB  capillary,  in  some  This  method  answers  the  pui^ose  as  long 
specimens  appearing  as  dehcate  fibres,  asthe  coatinsof  tin  remains  entire.  Cop- 
and  sometimes  in  iayeis,  flat  or  mammil-  per  may  be  rerged  into  any  shape,  but  will 
latedtBiidofa  fibrous  texture.  Tbe  color  not  bear  more  than  n  red  heat,  and,  of 
iu  these  is  dark  olive-groen,  paa^ng  into  course,  requires  to  be  heated  often.  Tlie 
brown  or  yellow,  or  greenish- while.  It  is  bottoms  oif"  large  boilers  are  frequently 
often  transparent ;  it  is  harder  than  the  forged  with  a  wrge  hammer  worked  1^ 
preceding  species,  and  ia  much  heavier,  machinery.  The  oolts  of  copper  used  for 
It  consists  of  50  parts  of  oxide  of  copper,  ships,  ^id  oilier  purposes,  are  eitlier  made 
from  30  to  40  of  arsenic  acid,  with,  in  by  the  hammer,  or  cost  into  shapes,  and 
some  varieties,20  of  water.  Another  spe-  rolled.  Tlie  copper  cylinders  used  in 
cies  occurs  crystallized  in  triedral  prisms,  calico  printing  are  eitlier  cast  solid  upon 
generally  extremely  small :  they  are  of  a  an  iron  axis,  or  are  cast  hollow,  and  fitted 
beautiflii  bluish-green  color,  but,  from  de-  upon  the  axis.  The  whole  is  afterwards 
composition,  oftm  black ;  when  unaltered,  turned,  to  render  the  surface  true. 
tliey  are  OBneparent.  It  consists  of  54  Copperas,  or  Gbek.n  Vitriol,  is  a  min- 
oxide  of  cupper,  30  arsenic  add,  and  16  eral  substance,  formed  ty  the  decomposi- 
water.  All  the  foregoing  species  are  found  tion  of  pyrites  by  the  moisture  of  IJie  at- 
along  with  other  copper  ores  in  the  Eng-  mosphere.  Its  color  is  bright  green,  and 
glish  mines.  its  taste  very  astnngeuL  A  solution  of  it  in 
The  sulphmets  are  the  ores  from  which  water,  dropped  on  oak  bark,  instantly  pro- 
copper  is  usually  extracted.  Tbe  ore  is  duces  a  black  spot.  Copperas  is  occa- 
roasted  by  a  low  heal,  in  a  fiimace  with  aonally  found  in  grottoes,  caverns,  the  gal- 
which  flues  are  eoimected,  in  which  the  leries  of  mines,  and  other  places.  It  is  in 
sulphur  that  is  volatilized  is  collected,  much  request  with  dyers,  tanners,  and  the 
The  remtuning  ore  is  then  smelted  in  menn&cturers  of  infc,and,  for  theiruse,  is 
contact  with  the  fuel.  The  iron  present  artiflcially  prepared  from  pyrites.  This 
in  the  ore,  not  bemg  so  easily  reduced  or  mineral  being  moistened  and  exposed  to 
fiised  as  the  copper,  remains  in  the  scoria,  the  air,  a  cnist  is  formed  upon  it,  which 
while  the  copper  is  run  out.  It  often  re-  is  afterwards  dissolved  in  water :  from  this ' 
^uirea  repeated  fusions,  and,  even  after  the  crystals  of  vitriol  are  obtained  by 
these,  it  may  be  still  Etlloyed  with  portions  evaiwraiion.  The  i)rinci[>al  use  of  vitriol 
of  metals  which  are  not  volatile,  and  are  is  in  dyeing  woollen  articles,  hots,  &c 
of  easy  fusion.  Hence  the  copper  of  black.  It  is  tlie  basis  of  ink,  and  is  used 
commerce  is  never  altogether  pure,  but  in  the  manufiicture  of  Prussian  blue.  If 
generally  contains  a  little  lead,  and  a  it  be  reduced  to  powder  by  the  action  of 
smaller  portion  of  antimony.  The  carbo-  flre  in  a  crucible,  and  mixed  with  powder 
natesof  copper  reduced  by  fusion,  in  con-  of  galls,  it  forms  a  dry,  portable  ink. 
tact  with  the  fiiel,  aflbtii  a  purer  copper.  Copperplates.  (See  Engravm^.) 
as  does  also  tbe  solution  of  sulphate  of  Copt,  a  name  given  to  me  natives  of 
copper  which  is  met  with  in  some  mines,  Egypt  belon^ng  to  the  Jacobite  or  Mo- 
the  copper  being  precipitated  in  its  me-  nophysite  sect,  is  a  term  of  Arabic  forma- 
talhc  state,  by  immersing  iron  in  the  solu-  tion,  manifestly  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
tion.  The  precipitate  which  is  thus  form-  wool  Alj-Simof,  converted,  by  the  Arabs, 
ed  ia  afterwards  fused. — Copper,  being  into  Kabti,  or  ISifi,  prononnced  Gubli,  or 
ductUe  and  easily  wrought,  is  applied  to  Ovbti,  liy  the  Egyptians.  The  Jacobites, 
many  useful  purposes.  It  is  fiirmed  into  who  were  exclusively  of  pure  Egyptian 
thin  sheets  by  being  heated  iu  a  furnace,  blood,  and  far  mora  numerous  than  llieir 
and  subjected  to  pressure  between  iron  adversaiies,  the  Melkites  (Greeks  in  faith 
rollers.  These  sheets  l>eing  both  ductile  as  well  as  origin),  having  been  persecuted 
and  durable,  are  applied  to  a  variety  of  ashereticsbytheGreekemperor,werewill- 
uses,  such  as  the  sheathing  of  the  bottoms  ing  to  submit  to  the  arms  of  Amru-Ibn  el- 
of  ships,  the  covering  of  roofs  and  domes,  aas,  the  Arabian  commander,  who  gmmed 
Ihe  constructing  of  boilers  and  stills  of  a  to  them  immunities  which  they  had  not 
large  size,  &c.  Copper  is  also  fabricated  preriously  possessed,  and  protected  their 
uito  a  variety  of  household  utensils,  the  church  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
use  of  which,  however,  for  preparing  or  Constantinopohtan  see.  But  the  CoplH 
preserving  articles  of  food,  is  by  no  means  soon  found  tliat  their  privileges  would  bn 
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of  littleavFul  under  oppressive  or  fanatical  than  the  genuine  Negroes.  Dark  eye?, 
princes.  Their  wealth,  numbers  and  re-  aquiline  ncwes  and  curled  bair  are  the 
speciability  rapidly  declined ;  and,  though  usual  characteristica  of  both  nations ;  and 
rarely  intermarrying  with  iheir  conquer-  the  mummies  which  have  been  esaniined 
ore,  and  preserving  their  features,  man-  show  the  resemblance  of  the  modem 
jieiB  and  religion  unaltered,  they  soon  lost  Copts  to  their  ancestois.  [Bliunenhach, 
their  language,  which  Imd  resisted  the  in-  in  Onnmenf.  Iteg.  Soc.  Gottingen,  xiv,  36.) 
fluence  of  a  Grecian  court  for  so  many  Reduced,  by  a  long  series  of  oppression 
ages.  Their  alphabetical  characters,  and  misrule,  to  a  state  of  degradation,  their 
which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  number  and  national  character  have  rap- 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  probably  idly  declined ;  so  that,  at  the  highest  csl- 
first  introduced  towards  the  latter  end  of  culation,  they  do  not  now  amount  to  more 
the  3d  century,  had  contributed  'to  pre-  than  between  400,000  and  500,000  souls : 
serve  their  language  in  its  original  form,  according  to  another  account,  their  num- 
wbile  a  desire  of  instructing  the  people  ber  does  not  exceed  80,000.  They  are 
had  ted  the  monks  to  compose  many  reji-  cbiefiy  employed  as  agricultural  laborere. 

fious  works  in  iheir.  vernacular  tongue  j  Many,  in  the  larger  cities,  are  engaged  in 
ut  the  poverty  end  ignorance,  which  soon  manufectures  and  commerce,  and  most 
spnmg  up  from  the  oppression  under  of  the  various  kinds  of  business  requiring 
which  they  labored,  could  not  fill  to  cut  much  skill.  In  their  hands,  moreover.  Is 
them  off  from  the'use  of  such  instructers,  the  whole  business  of  imposing  and  col- 
and  accustom  them  to  neglect  a  language  lecting  the  taxes.  This  they  have  man- 
which  served  only  as  an  invidious  dietinc-  aged  ever  since  the  Arabs  made  the  con- 
tiou.  In  the  lower,  or  northern  provinces,  jjuest  of  Egypt-  The  Turks  are  generally 
it  appears  to  have  been  little,  if  at  alt,  ignorant,  and  little  disposed  to  bu^ness. 
spoken,  as  early  as  the  10th  century.  The  beys  and  mamelukes,  being  taken 
though  used  and  studied,  as  a  learned  from  the  claBSofBlavee,eannoteven  read; 
language,  as  late  as  the  ISlh  ceniuiy.  In  and  thus  the  care  of  the  finances  falls,  al- 
the  S^id,  or  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  less  most  necessarily,  into  the  hands  of  the 
exposed  to  foreign  influence,  it  prevailed  Copts,  who  make  a  mysterious  science  of 
much  longer,  and  the  peculiai-  dialect  of  their  administration,  which  none  can  un- 
tliat  country  vras  generally  spoken  by  the  derstaiid  but  themselves.  They  are  quiet, 
people  in  (he  beginning  of  the  16th  cen-  industrious  and  saturnine,  but  are  oflen 
tuiy,  Vansleb,  who  was  .there  in  the  lat-  represented,  by  travellers,  as  crafty,  fraud- 
terpartoftiie  l?th  cenlujy,  saw  the  last  ulent  and  revengeful.  All,  however,  allow 
of  the  Copts  to  whom  this  language  could  that  they  show  a  capacity  and  dispoation, 
be  said  to  be  vernacular.  It  is  an.  original  which,  under  more  favorable  circum- 
tongue,  having  no  distinct  affinity  with  stances,  would  raise  them  to  a  respectable 
any  other,  though  many  Greek  words  rank  in  the  scale  of  civilized  nations.  The 
have  been  introduced,  luiidtered,  by  Chris-  Coptic,  of  which  the  English  Orientalist 
tian  writers,  and  several  terms  appear  to  Woide  has  published  a  grammar  and  die- 
have  been  anciently  borrowed  from  the  tionary,  has  become  a  dead  language.  In 
Hebrew.  The  Coptic  version  of  tlie  New  modem  times,  however,  it  has  been  made 
Testament  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  pretty  evident  that  the  dialect  of  the  mod^ 
andquity,  dating,  according  to  several  erit-  em  Copts  has  much  resemblance  to  that 
ics,  as  early  as  the  2d  century,  and  not  of  their  ancestors ;  and  it  has  served  ss  a 
later  than  the  5th,  at  the  lowest  computa-  key  to  the  latter,  as  well  as  to  the  long 
tion,  Asa  relic  of  the  ancient  Eg^tian,  hidden  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics.  The 
also,  the  Coptic  lan(!uage  is  deserving  of  celebrated  Champolllon  (q.  v.)  is  said  to 
attention;  *uid  the  light  which  a  study  of  he  publisliing  a  new  grammar  of  the  Cop- 
the  fragments  written  in  it  will  flirow  on  tic,  which,  within  a  short  time,  has  fe- 
the  history  and  aniiquides  of  ancient  come  a  highly  important  language.  It  is 
EgjT>t  has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  said  that  he  expects  to  prove  that  Coptic 
woms  of  M.  Quatremere  and  M.  Cham-  is  the  language  used  in  tlie  ancient  hiero- 

Sollion.  In  person  and  features,  the  Copts  glyphics.  This  indefatigable  aavimi  has 
ifler  much  from  the  otiier  natives  of  also  composed  a  Coptico-Egyptian  die- 
Egypt,  and  are  evidently  a  distinct  race-—  tionary,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  compris- 
an  mtermediate  link  in  the  chiun  which  ing  the  three  distinct  dialects,  viz.;  the 
tonnects  the  Negro  with  the  fairer  tribes  Thebaic,  Memphilic  and  Heptanomic. 
10  the  north  and  south  of  the  tropics,  Copt  comes  from  the  Latin  cq^/io,  abun- 
strongly  resembling  the  Abyssinians,  who,  dance,  because  copymg  a  thing  is  multi- 
though  extremely  dark,  are   much  paler  plying  it.    A  copyist  ought  always  to  un 
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derstand  his  original,  wheilier  this  be  a  pleasure  as  the  oripnals,  it  were  to  be 
manuscript  or  a  work  of  art,  to  avoid  the  wislied  that  great  sculptors  would  copy 
numerous  blundera  wliich  lie  will  otiier-  their  own  works,  as  Thorwaldsen  did  hia 
wise  make  in  most  cases  in  which  copy-  beautiful  Triumph  of  Alexander.  The 
ing  is  required.  Id  ancient  limes,  when  copy  is  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  in  terra 
the  art  of  writing  was  less  improved  than    coUa. 

it  is  at  present,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Copying  Machines.  The  most  con- 
art  of  printing  was  not  in  existence  in  Eu-  venient  mode  of  multiplying  copies  of  a 
rope,  good  copyists  were  much  esteemed,  writing  is  by  lithography,  and  rtiis  mode 
^^th  the  Romans,  they  were  slaves,  and  is  much  used  by  merchmts  and  othet^  in 
commanded  very  high  prices.  In  the  preparing  circukre ;  also  in  the  ditFerent 
middle  ages,  when  leanung  had  fled  from  departments  of  govemmenL  In  Mr. 
the  world  into  the  convents,  the  monks  Hawkins's  polygraph,  two  or  more  pens 
were  bualy  engaged  in  copying  the  man-  are  so  connected  as  to  execute,  at  once,  two 
uscripts  of  tlie  ancient  elates,  and  others  or  more  copies.  Mr.  Watt's  copying  ma- 
of  a  later  date ;  but  very  often  they  did  not  chine  is  a  press,  in  which  moistened  bilm- 
undersiand  what  they  wrote,  or  did  their  lous  paper  is  forced  into  close  contact  with 
■work  carelessly,  because  copying  was  freshly  written  manuscript.  The  writing 
oiten  imposed  upon  them  as  a  penance ;  ao  is,of  course,  reversed,  but,  the  paper  being 
that  great  labor  lias  been  subsequentiy  thin,  the  characters  can  be  read  on  the  op- 
spent  m  correcting  the  errors  of  the  manu-  posite  ade.  Doctor  Franklin  used  to  cover 
scripts  of  the  middle  ages.  At  the  time  writing,  while  moist,  with  fine  powdered 
when  copying  was  the  only  means  of  emeiy,  and  jiass  the  sheet  through  a  press 
multiplying  Books,  their  price  was,  of  in  contact  with  a  plate  of  pewter  or  cop- 
course,  very  gi'eat ;  and  ibis  was  the  case  per,  which  thus  became  sumcienlly  mant- 
even  with  common  books,  as  the  breviary,  ed  to  yield  impresaons,  as  in  tlie  common 
In  the  fine  arts,  much  more  talent  is  ne-  modo  of  copperplate  printing, 
cessary  to  produce  an  exact  copy  of  a  Cobtricht  denotes  the  property  which 
masterpiece  than  is  at  first  supposed,  an  author  has  in  his  literary  works,  oi 
Without  a  reproduction  of  the  original,  in  which  any  other  person  has  acquired  by 
the  mind  of  the  copyist,  bis  imitation  can-  purchase,  and  wMch  coDMSts  of  an  exclu- 
not  be  perfect.  He  must  have  the  power  sive  right  of  publication.  In  some  coun- 
to  conceive,  and  transfer  to  hie  oviii  can-  tries,  in  Europe,  tliia  right  is  perpetual ; 
vass,  the  living  ^irit  of  die  piece  before  in  othera,  as  in  England,  France  and  the 
him.  What  an  immense  difference  tli«e  U.  States,  it  is  for  a  limited  period.  In 
is  between  the  copy  of  an  artist  of  genius  England,  the  first  Icmslalive  proceeding 
end  the  literal  exactness  of  a  Chinese !  on  the  subject  was  the  Ucensing  act  oi 
This  consideration  leads  us  a  step  fur-  16(52,  which  prohibited  the  publication  of 
Iher,  to  the  misconception  of  the  character  any  book  unless  licensed  by  the  lord 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  would  chamberlain,  and  entered  in  the  re^ster 
coidine  llie  artist  to  a  strict  imitation  of  of  the  stationers'  company,  in  which  was 
particular  objects  in  nature.  If  this  were  entered  the  tide  of  every  new  book,  the 
the  great  mm  of  the  arts,  any  view  of  a  name  of  the  proprietor,  &c.  This  and 
market  woujd  be  better  than  a  Teniers,  and  some  subsequent  acts  being  repealed  in 
any  landscape  superior  to  a  ptunting  of  1691,  the  owner  of  a  copyright  mas  left  to 
Claude  Lorraine.  It  is  true  that  a  cat  so  the  protection  of  the  common  law,  by 
painted  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  which  he  could  only  recover  to  the  extent 
the  living  animal,  or  a  drop  of  water  which  of  the  damage  proved,  in  case  of  its  in- 
we  tiy  to  wipe  away,  call  forth  our  praise  fringement.  New  applications  were  there- 
of the  artist's  skill;  but  ihey  are  only  stud-  fore  made  to  parliament,  and,  m  1?09,  a 
ies.  It  is  the  hfe  which  breathes  Uirough-  statute  was  passed  (S  Anne,  19),  by  which 
out  nature,  and  (in  the  higher  branches  the  owner  of  a  copyright  was  required  to 
of  die  fine  arts)  the  ideals  at  which  nature  deliver  a  copy  of  his  book  to  each  of  nine 
nerself  aims,  which  the  artist  must  be  public  libraries,  and  severe  penalties  were 
able  to  conceive  and  to  exhibit.  It  is  provided  for  guarding  the  property  of 
with  the  above  aits  a3  with  the  drama,  copyri^t  against  intruders  for  14  years, 
A  drama  would  be  an  extremely  dull,  andnolonger.  Thedeliveryof ninecopies 
poor,  and  perhaps  vulgar  production,if  all  is  often  a  heavylax,and  was,  for  some 
we  could  say  of  it  were,  that  it  is  an  exact  time,  evaded  by  publishers ;  but,  ui  1811, 
copyof  certainparticularoccurrences.  As  the  university  of  Cambridge  brought  an 
copies  of  the  great  works  of  art  may  con-  action  to  enforce  die  delivery,  and  ohtam- 
vey,  to  a  considei'able  degree,  the  same    ed  a  verdict ;   and,  in  1814,  an  act  waa 
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passed  confirming  this  claim  on  the  part  foragn  countiy,  may  be  published  lo 
of  the  libraries.  Notwithfflanding  ihe  stat-  Frauce  without  the  consent  of  the  author. 
ute  of  Anne,  it  was,  for  some  time,  the  There  is  a  disposition  in  France  to  en- 
prei'ailing  opinion,  in  England,  that  au-  large  the  term  of  copyiight ;  and  proposi- 
thors  bad  a  permanent,  exclusive  copy-  tions  have  been  made,  withiD  a  few  yeaiSj 
riglil,  at  common  law ;  and,  in  fact  it  was  ^  to  extend  it  to  the  legal  representatives  ol 
decided,  in  1769,  by  the  court  of  king's'  the  author  for  50  years  after  his  death, 
bench,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Millar  w.  In  Gennany,  the  laws  respecting  copy- 
Taylor  (4  Burr.  3303),  that  an  author  had  right  vary  in  the  different  countries ;  hut, 
a  common  law  right  in  perpetuity,  inde-  in  general,  there  is  no  fixed  time.  The 
pendent  of  the  statute,  to  me  exclusive  copyright  is  almost  always  pven  for  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  his  original  lifetime  of  the  author.  But  the  diet  of 
co:npoBitions.  The  court  were  not  unan-  the  Germanic  confederation  has  not,  as 
imous  in  this  case.  Loi^  Mansfield  and  yet,  succeeded  in  agreeing  upon  a  general 
two  other  judges  were  in  fiivor  of  the  law,  and  an  author's  worfts  may  be  printed 
permanency  of  copyright,  in  which  they  in  any  of  the  slates  in  which  he  lias  not 
wpre  confirmed  by  judge  Blackstone :  the  taken  out  a  copyright.  Austria  is  ftmous 
fourth  judges  Yates,  mainttuned  that  the  for  piratical,  Incorrect,  cheap  editions;  the 
words  of  tlie  statute  were  a  limitation.  A  government  seeming  to  calculate  accord- 
subsequent  decision  of  the  house  of  lords  ing  to  the  old  maxim  of  political  ecoii 
(1774)  settled  the  question  against  the  omy — if  the  book  is  pirated  there,  the  cosi 
king's  bench,  by  establishing  thai  the  of  it  does  not  go  out  of  the  counny.  Thera 
common  law  right  of  action,  if  any  exist-  is  one  check,  however,  against  pirated 
ed,  could  not  be  exercised  beyond  the  time  editions,  viz^  the  Leipaic  book-f<ur  (q.  v.), 
limited  l^  the  statute  of  Anne ;  and  that  where  the  German  booksellers  meet  to 
the  exclusive  right  should  last  only  14  settle  their  mutual  accounts,  and  where 
years,  with  a  contingent  renewal  for  an  no  member  of  the  lommuuity  would  like 
equal  term,  if  the  author  happened  to  be  to  appear  in  tlie  character  of  a  piratical 
alive  at  the  end  of  the  first  period.  The  publidier.  A  copyright  may  exist  in  a 
law  continued  on  this  footing  till  1814,  translation,  or  m  part  of  a  work  (as  in 
when  the  right  was  extended  to  28  years,  notes  or  additional  matter),  with  an  exclu- 
by  rendering  the  last  14  years  certtun,  in-  sive  right  to  the  whole ;  but  a  bona  Jide 
stead  of  leaving  tlieni  contingent ;  and,  if  abridgment  of  a  book  is  not  considered, 
the  author  were  living  at  the  end  of  that  in  England  and  the  U.  States,  a  violation 
period,  to  the  residue  of  his  lifo.  In  the  of  the  original  co|)yiight.  So  a  person 
U.  States,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  subject  is  may  use  fair  quotaOon,  if,  by  its  application, 
vested  in  the  federal  govemtnent,  by  the  he  makes  it  a  part  of  his  own  work ;  but 
constitution  (art.  1,  sec  6),  which  declares  cannot  take  the  whole,  or  a  larae  part  of  a 
that  congress  shall  have  power  "to  pro-  work,  under  the  pretence  or  quotation, 
mote  the  progress  of  siaence  and  useful  If  an  encyclopedia  or  review  copies  so 
arts,  I^  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  au-  much  of  a  book  as  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
thors  aud  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  for  it,  it  becomes  liable  to  an  action  for  a 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries."  violation  of  property.  An  encyclopaedia 
Bythe  actsof  congress  of  May  31,  ]790(ch.  must  not  be  allowed,  by  its  tninscripts,  to 
15),  and  April  29, 1802  {ch.  3Ci),  the  authors  sweep  up  all  modern  works.  In  Germa- 
of  maps,  charts,  books,  engravings,  etch-  ny,  abridgments  are  not  protected  as  they 
ing8,&c.,beingcitizensof  me  U.  States,  or  are  1^  the  laws  of  England  and  the  17. 
resident  therein,  are  entitled  to  the  exclu-  States,  which  tend  greatfyto  the  prejudice 
sive  right  of  publishing  for  14  years,  and,  of  the  authors  of  ori^nal  works,  who  are 
if  the  auUior  be  living  at  the  end  of  tiiat  hable  to  have  tlie  most  valuable  fruits  of 
period,  for  an  additioiral  term  of  14  years.  Hmr  toils  given  to  the  public  in  the  shajw 
The  English  law  does  not  distinguish  be-  best  fitted  to  command  a  rapid  sale,  for 
tween  resident  and  non-reeddent  aliens,  the  benefit  of  others,  while  the  nrifflnal 
like  the  American  law.  In  France,  the  wotks  are  Cf>mp{uvtively  excluded  foim 
law  of  copyright  is  founded  on  tiie  law  of  the  market.  Washington  Irving,  it  is  wed 
J793,  which  gave  to  authors  a  right  in  knov™,  was  compelled  to  prepare  an 
theirworks  for  llfe,and  to  their  heirs  for  10  abridgment  himself  of  his  Life  of  Colum- 
years  after  their  deaths.  The  decree  of  bus,  for  his  own  protection.  The  time  for 
1810  gave  the  right  to  the  author  for  life,  which  a  copyright  is  allowed,  in  the  U. 
imd  to  his  wife,  if  she  should  survive  liim.  Stales,  is  very  short.  It  would  seem  but 
fur  her  life,  and  to  their  children  for  20  just  to  allow  a  man  the  exclusive  iiroperty 
years.      A  work,  already  published  in  a  in  his  own  book  during  his  life,  and  even 
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to  extend  ihe  same,  for  a  given  period,  to  cnished  by  a  merciless  censorship,  tliat 
his  heirs,  in  certain  cases ;  for  the  most  an  autiior  must  publisli  his  books,  in  that 
vaJuable  books  are,  in  many  cases,  those  countJT,  on  his  own  account.  For  a  long 
wljich  have  tlie  skiwest  sale.  For  a  novel,  time  after  the  art  of  printing  was  invented, 
which  is  forgotten  within  sisraonths  from  no  remuneration  was  paid  to  authors, 
its  appearance,  the  termof  nopyrighl  may  CotjOETBi;  an  undue  manifestation,  on 
he  sufficiently  long ;  but  for  a  standard  the  part  of  a  woman,  of  a  desire  to  attract 
work  in  history  or  science,  it  is  often  admirers.  The  wish  of  woman  to  please 
much  too  short.  While  on  the  subject  of  gives  rise  to  much  that  is  amiable  in  the 
the  protection  afforded  to  literary  produc-  female  character,  and  delightliii  in  the  in- 
tions  originating  in  the  U.  States,  we  may  tercourse  of  good  society,  and  is  blam- 
be  permitted  to  remark  on  the  expediency  able  only  wlien  It  Is  curried  so  far  as  to 
of  removing  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  overstep  delicacy.  Its  degrees  are  very 
the  introduction  of  the  Ijterawre  of  other  different,  and,  in  a  French  woman  partic- 
countries.  With  the  exception  of  Amer-  ulariy,  it  is  oilen  united  with  much  that  is 
ican  books  printed  abroad,  there  seems  to  graceful  and  amiable.  That  which  Is  nur- 
be  no  good  reason  for  subjecting  imported  tared  by  the  system  of  the  English  board- 
books  to  the  payment  of  (duties.  In  a  ing-scliools  has  fewer  redeeming  qualities, 
government,  the  foundation  of  which  is  It  received  its  name  In  France.  We  learn 
the  iDtelligenee  of  the  people,  It  does  not  from  madame  Scudery's  JSttmre  de  Gi- 
Beem  advisable  to  throw  ^is  obstacle  in  quttterie,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  3d 
the  way  of  intellenttial  unprovemeDt,  for  voiume  of  her  ^ouvdiesCtmversatiims,  that 
the  sake  of  the  very  small  accession  of  this  word  was  first  Introduced  into  the 
revenue  therein?  gained.  The  sums  which  French  language  in  the  time  of  Catharine 
have  been  paid  for  copyrights  have  varied  de  Medici. 

with  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  reputa-  CoqniMBO,  or  Serena  ;   a  jurisdiction 

tion  of  the  author,  and  the  liberality  of  the  in  Chile.     The  fertility  and  beauty  of  the 

publisher.    An  original  work,  the  author  countrv  have  induced  many  families  to 

of  which  Is  unknown,  and  the  success  of  reside  here.    The  countiy  produces  com 

which  must  depend  on  the  lasEe  and  lal-  enough  to  supply  annuaUy  4  or  5  vessels, 

ents  of  the  writer,  and  the  taste  and  wants  of  400  tons  each,  for  Lima.     There  are 

of  the  age,  will  stand  little  chance ;  while  many  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 

a  book,  suited  to  the  market,  for  which  CoqniMBO ;  capital  of  a  jurisdiction  in 

the  publisher  ce»  calculate  the  demand,  Chile,  the  secouct  town  founded  by  Val- 

tnay  command  a  hberal  price.     A  compt-  divia,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 

latlon  or  a  dictionary  may  succeed,  where  sea,  on  a  river  of  the   same  name ;   10 

the  poems  of  a  Miiton,  die  philosophy  of  miles  S.  W.  of  RIoja;  Ion.  71°  19'W, ; 

a  Hume,  or  the  histories  of  a  Robertson  lat.  29°  5?  S.    The  population  consists  of 

could  find  no  encouragement.    Chateau-  Spaniards  and  people  of  color,  with  some 

briand  received  for  his  complete  works,  Indians.    Ttip  harbor  is  accounted  one  of 

from  the  bookseller  L'Avocat,  half  a  mil-  the  best  on  the  west  cnssi  of  South  Amer- 

lion  of  francs.    Moore  has  a  life  annuity  lea,  and  is  much  fiieijuenied.    The  streets 

of  £500  for  his  Irish  Melodies.   Sir  Waller  are  built  in  aline  finm  north  to  south,  and 

Scott  received,  In   1815,  for  his   3   last  east  to  west;   well  watered,  and  shaded 

poems,  3OO0   guineas  apiece.    Campbell  with  fig-trees,  palms,  oranges,  olives,  &c^ 

received  Ibr  his  Pleasures  of  Hope,  after  always  green.    The  number  of  houses  is 

it  had  been  published  15  years,  ICOO  guin-  between  3  and  400. 

eas;  for  his  Gertrude,  after  havlngoeen  Coral   {coralmm,  Lat.;  mjniXXwv,  Gr.), 

published  6  years,  1500  guineas.    Byron  in  gem  sculpture ;  a  marine  zoophyte  that 

received  for  the  fourth   canto  of  Cbilde  becomes,  after  removal  Irom  the  water,  as 

Harold,  £2100.    l3owper'BpoemB,inl815,  hard  aa  a  stone,  of  a  fine  red  color,  and 

though  the  copyright  had  only  2  years  to  will  take  a  good  pjlish.    Coral  is  much 

run,  were  sold  for  8C00  ^neas.    Cotta,  used  by  gem  sculptors  for  small   orna- 

a  Germon  bookseller,  is  said  to  have  pven  ments,  but  is  not  bo  susceptible  of  recelv- 

Gothe,  for  his  complete  works,  30,000  ing  the  finer  execution  of  a  gem  as  the 

crowns.      In    England,  large  sums   are  hard   and  precious  stones.     Caylus  has 

paid  tor  books  which  promise  a  rapid  published   an   antique   head  of  Medusa, 

sale :  the  same  is  true,  in  a  less  degree,  of  sculptured  in  coral,  of  which  the  eyes  are 

France  and  tiie  U.  States.    Germany  and  composedof  a  white  substance  resenibling 

Italy  remunerate  authors  very  poorly,  only  shells,  Incmsted  or  let  In.     He  supiiesps  it 

a  few  instances,  such  as  Gotbc,  excepted,  to  have  been  an  amulet,  bccBuwe  the  ni;  ■ 

In   Spain,  the    book-trade  has  been  so  dents,  who  were  partial  to  a  myHtlcaJ  ana'- 
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ogy  between  the  substance  and  the  subject  ed,  in  hia  preface  to  a  translation  of  Hip- 

represented  {see  SHegory),  supposed,  as  pocraces  upon  Climate,  Water  and  Locai- 

Ovid  relates  in  his  Meiainorphoses,  tiiat  ity,  an  ttpology  for  his  cation.     This,  to- 

PeiseuH,  after  having  cut  off  the  head  of  gether  with  his  preface  to  jEliait's  Histor- 

Medusa,  concealed  it  under  some  plants  Kid  Memorabilia,  in  the  Helienic  Library, 

of  coral,  which  instantly  became  petrified,  in  which  he  pves  a  history  of  the  modem 

and  tinged  with  the  color  of  the  blood  Greek  language,  belongs  to  the  pieces  call- 

which  flowed  (rom  it,  and  from  a  green  ed  forth  By  the  exaggerated  prmse  and 

turned  to  a  red  color.     Pliny  and  other  censure  which  bis  views  have  received, 

ancient  authors  attribute  many  supersti-  The  improvement  which  Coniy  has  given 

tious  qualities  to  the  coral ;  therefore  it  is  lo  the  modern  Creek  language  ha«  by  no 

o  wonder  that  it  was  often  taken  for  an  means    been   universally   acknowledged. 


amulet  Pliny  also  relates  that  tJie  Gauls,  He  has  chosen  a  style  borrowed  from  e^ 
and  the  people  inhabiting  the  maritime  ry  century,  and  deviating  much  from  I 
parts  of  Italy,  as  well  as  other  nations  on    style  of  the  people,  and  the  language  of 


.  . t,  used  it  to  foiTO  omamenta  for  the  patriarelis  and  Byzantines  of  latter 

their  armor  and  household  foniiture.  limes.     H.  Codrika,  professor  of  Greek 

Corah.     [See  Kormi.)  grammar  and  modem  literatm^  at  a  ly- 

CoRAY,  Adaniaiitios ;  a  learned  physi-  ceum  in  Paris,  has  attacked  him  violently 

cian  and  scholar,  bom  at  Scio,  or  Chios,  in  several  publications,  asserting  that  his 

in  1748.    Afl^er  having  studied  the  ancient  style  is  artificial,  and  has  but  Uttle  effect 


and  modem  languages,  and  tnuuslated,  upon  his  nation.  The  ii 
while  a  boy,  a  Gennan  catechism  into  sWie  are  called  Coraists.  The  critical 
Greek,  he  went,  in  1783,  to  Montpdlier,  to  editions  which  Coray  has  pubhshed  of  the 
finish  his  education,  where  he  studied  ancient  authors  cannot  be  entirely  trusted, 
medicine  and  natural  history,  and  received  for  he  often  makes  very  bold  alterations, 
the  degiree  of  doctor.  In  1788,  he  seitied  They  are,  however,  very  usefiii  for  his 
in  Pans.  Since  he  has  been  naturalized  own  countrymen.  They  have  been  pub- 
in  France,  he  has  greatly  contributed,  by  lished  in  Paris  since  ISCfe,  under  the  gen- 
bja  learned  works,  lo  give  a  favorable  opin-  eral  titie  of  IMtemc  Library,  embracing 
ionof  the  progress  of  improvement  among  chiefly  jElian's  various  histories,  Polyte- 
ihe  modem  Greeks.  He  has  alvraysre-  nus,  jEsop,  Isocrates,  Plutarch's  Lives, 
tained  a  great  aJlachment  to  hia  native  Strabo,  Aristotle's  Politics,  &c.  Thisven- 
country;  and  we  owelobimseveralexcel-  erable  old  man  lives  in  Paris,  devoted  to 
lent  accounts  of  the  intellectual  progress  literary  labors,  and  has  never  answered 
of  hia  counti-ymen.  During  the  youth  of  the  writings  directed  against  him,  satisfied 
Coray,afondness  for leamingwas  revived  with  the  respect  that  is  continually  paid 
among  the  modem  Greeks  by  some  ec-  him  by  many  of  his  countrymen.  Amar- 
clesiasiles,  who  translated  valuable  books  ble  statue  of  him,  executed  by  Canova, 
of  instruction,  principally  from  the  Ger-  stands  in  the  lecture-room  at  Chios.  His 
man,  and  made  them  their  text-booka  in  old  age  has  prevented  him  from  joining  in 
their  achools  upon  mount  Athos.  The  the  struggle  of  his  nation  against  their  op- 
wealth  of  several  Greek  commercial  houses  pressors.  The  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
made  them  feel  the  vrant  of  skilful  book-  his  good  vrishes  in  their  cause  may  be 
keepeis  atid  clerks,  and  they  were  desir-  seen  Sum  his  excellent  introduction  to 
ous  of  taldng  them  from  among  their  own  Aristotle,  wiiich  has  been  translated  into 
countrymen.    Moreover,  the  Russian  ar-  German. 

mies  lad  destroyed  the  illusion  of  the  in-  Corban  (from  the  Hebrew  karab,  to 

vincible  power  of  die  sublime  Porte,  and  approach).    In  the  Scriptures,  this  word 

the  Grecksj  being  protected  in  their  prop-  signifies  an  offering  to  the  Lord.    Jesua 

erty  by  the  influence  of  the  Russian  con-  is  represented  as  using  tliis  word  in  Mark 

suls,  became  active  and  industrious,  and  vii   11 

the  knowledge  which  they  gained  by  com  CoRBitRE,  James  Joseph  William  Pe- 

merce  with  other  nations  helped  to  eradi-  ter,  one  of  the  most  active  and  obnoxious 

cate  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  which  nieicbera  of  the  Villile  ministry,  bom  in 

had  grown  up  in  the  long  darkness  of  the  department  Ille-et-Vildne,  wa«,  in 

Turl^h  despotism.    Coray  has  referred  lal5   member  of  the  (hambre  iTitroueMe. 

10  tiiese  favorable  cireumstances  which  [q   v)    He  was  the  reporter  of  the  law  of 

attended  the  time  of  his  edtication,  m  his  amnesty  (so  called)  of  Jan.  13, 1816,  and 

Mittunre  avr  I'Elat  achid  de  la  OMwoliort  of  the   law  of  divorce.     He  was  much 

dans  la  Gri<x  luhla  SoeUli  des  Obsava-  opposed  to  the  ministry  of  Decaze,  and 

leurs  <k  PHomme^  in  1803;  and  baa  offer-  has  at  times  assumed  some  Uberality  of 
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tone,  with  a  view  of  resiating  tlie  min-  follows:  "Citizen,  I  have  just  now  come 
iaters;  but,  substantially,  he  has  ever  been  from  Caen.  Your  love  for  your  countzy 
a  violent  royalist.  In  1820,  Corbi^re  was  no  doubt  makes  you  desirous  of  being  in- 
appointed  cAe/'  de  rmstraclion  puMique,  formed  of  the  unhappy  transaotions  in 
and,  Dec.  14, 1820,  minister  of  the  interior,  that  part  of  the  republic.  Grant  me  aa 
was  aftcrwarda  made  a  count,  and  loaded  interview  for  a  moment,  I  have  impor- 
with  orders,  &c  As  soon  as  he  was  in-  tant  discoveries  to  make  to  you."  The 
aaUed,  he  put  in  execution  the  great  sys-  following  day  came,  and,  with  a  dagger  in 
tem  of  purification  {sjwi^me  iP^mraiion),  her  bosom,  she  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
mercilessly  discharging  every  officer,  from  Maral,  who,  just  on  the  point  of  coming 
the  maire  to  the  lowest  clerii,  who  did  not  out  of  his  l»th,  immediately  ^ve  ordeoi 
entirely  coincide  with  him  in  pohtical  that  she  should  be  admitted.  The  assem- 
sentiment,  or  ventured  to  show  character  blies  at  Calvados  were  the  first  suhgecta 
and  independence.  Teachers  were  dis-  of  conversation,  and  Marat  heard  widi 
missed  fiDm  the  colleges  on  the  ground  eagerness  the  names  of  those  who  were 
of  not  being  sufficiently  religious.  M.  present  at  them.  "AU  these,"  he  ex- 
Corbi^re  declared  Ihat  ail  schools  ought  to  claimed,  "shall  be  guillorined."  At  these 
receive  a  more  religious  character ;  the  words,  Charlotte  plunged  her  dagger  into 
icoks  Ckretiennes  were  augmented,  and  his  bosom,  and  lie  immediately  expired, 
those  of  mutual  instruction  were  attacked  with  the  words,  "To  me,  my  fHend?" 
by  the  ministerial  papers.  Coriii^re,  who  Meanwhile  the  maid  remained  calm  aiid 
always  had  defended  the  Jibeily  of  the  tranquil  as  the  priestess  before  the  altar,  in 
press  before  he  became  a  minister,  now  lliemidstofllietumidtand confusion.  She 
subjected  it  to  the  most  revolting  censor-  ivas  afterwards  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to 
ship.  He,  who  had  once  supported  the  the.2ii(^e,  A  young  man,  who  begged  to 
law  of  Feb.  5,  pow  rilablir  Us  Sectears  die  in  her  place,  waa  also  condemned  to 
dans  tous  leurs  droita,  et  de  leur  imter  death.  Her  first  care  was  to  implore  the 
tes  simercheries  mimtUrieUa,  now  actively  forriveness  of  her  ialher  for  disposing 
aided  his  colleagues,  Villele  and  Pejron-  of  her  fife  without  his  knowledge.  She 
net,  in  rendering  the  elections  subservient  then  wrote  to  Barbarous  as  follows :  "  To- 
to  ministerial  influence.  To  complete  his  morrow,  at  5  o'clock,  my  trial  begins,  and 
glory,  after  the  dismission  of  so  many  on  the  same  day  I  hope  to  meet  with 
eminent  men,  Coifciire  coimtersigned  the  Brutus  and  the  other  patriots  in  elysium." 
ordinance  dissolving  the  national  guards.  She  appeared  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
Ho  fell  with  the  Villele  minisny  in  1829.  bunal  with  a  dignified  air,  and  her  replies 
CoRBAT  d'Armans,  Marie  Anne  Char-  were  firm  and  noble.  She  spoke  of  her 
lolte,  the  murderer  of  Marat,  was  bom  at  deed  as  a  duty  which  she  owed  her  coun- 
Stunt  Satumin,  near  8eez,  in,  Normandy,  try.  Her  defender  (Chaveau-Lagarde), 
in  the  year  1768.  With  the  charms  of  full  of  astonishment  at  such  courage,  cried 
her  sex  she  united  a  rare  courage.  Her  out,  "  You  hear  the  accused  herself!  She 
lover,  an  officer  in  the  garrison  at  Caen,  coj^sses  her  crime ;  she  admits  that  she 
was  accused  by  Marat  as  a  conspirator  has  coolly  reflected  upon  it ;  she  conceals 
a^inat  the  republic,  and  assassinated  by  no  circumstance  of  it;  and  she  wishes  for 
villtuns  hired  tor  that  purpose.  Tliis  ex-  no  defence.  This  unshaken  calmness, 
cited  Charlotte  Corday  to  revenge.  His-  this  total  abandonment  of  herself,  fliese 
tory  had  inspired  her  with  a  deep-rooted  appearances  of  the  utmost  internal  Iran- 
hatred  against  all  oppressors,  and  she  de-  quilhty,  are  not  natural !  Such  appear- 
termined  to  free  her  country  fi^m  Marat,  ances  are  to  be  explmned  only  by  pohtical 
whom  sheconsLdered  as  the  head  of  those  fanaticism,  which  armed  her  hand  with 
raonsterscalledfiweuraifeiaig' (the  drink-  the  dagger.  To  you  then,  gentlemen  of 
era  of  blood).  Another  motive  confirmed  tliejury,itbeloDgstojudgeol  whatweigbt 
ber  purpose.  Many  deputies,  such  as  Bar-  this  moral  view  maybe  in  the  scale  of 
baroux,  Louvet,  C^udet,  and  othera,  who  justice !"  His  words  could  make  no  im- 
were  ^rseculed  by Manit,  and  afterwards  presaiononthemindsof  tliejudges.  After 
jffoscnbed.  May  31, 1793,  to  whose  opin-  her  condemnation,  she  thaJiked  her  de- 
lons  she  had  attached  herseli^  invoked  the  fender  vrilh  these  words:  "Iwouldvrill- 
essistance  of  Frenchmen  in  behalf  of  lib-  ingly  give  you  some  token  of  the  esteem 
erty,  now  expiring' beneath  the  horrors  of  with  which  you  have  inspui^d  me.  TTjeae 
the  times.  Charlotte  then  left  home,  en-  gentlemen,  however,  have  just  irifotmed 
leredParis  July  12,  1793,  and  went  twice  me  that  my  property  is  fiirfeited  ;  but 
to  Marat's  house,  but  was  not  admitted.  I  have  incurred  some  small  debts  durinjr 
On  the  same  evening,  she  wrote  to  him  as  my  imjirisonment,  and  I  hereby  tninsfer 
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the  obliffation  to  you."  She  was  conduct-  It  is  built  on  the  gendedeelivity  of  achain 
ed  to  the  scatfbld  in  a  rod  mantle,  and  of  mountains,  foniia  en  oblong  quadren- 
pessed,  with  a  smiling  counienaoce,  gle,  and  is  eurrouDded  with  walls  and 
through  the  crowd  by  whom  she  was  lofty  towers.  A  part  of  the  town  is  of 
pursued  with  shouts  of  execration.  She  Roman,  a  part  of  Moorish  origin ;  many 
retained  her  presence  of  miud  to  the  last,  of  the  buildings  are  in  ruins,  and  a  num- 
A  voice  from  ihe  multitude  exclaimed,  her  of  gardens  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
"Sbe  is  greater  tlian  Brutus!"  It  was  inhabited' space.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
Adaiu  Lux,  a  deputy  from  the  city  crooked  and  dirty ;  the  plaza  timfOT,  the 
of  Mentz,  who,  fired  with  admiration,  principal  maAet-place,  however,  is  dis- 
wrote  to  the  tribunal,  requesting  to  die  tinguished  for  its  size,  its  regularity,  and 
like  Charlotte  Corday.  She  was  guillo-  the  beauty  of  the  colonnade  by  which  it 
tined  July  17, 1793. — Modem  history  pre-  is  surrounded.  The  remains  of  the  resi- 
seiiis  many  similar  inslances  of  individu-  dence  of  the  Moorish  kings  now  form  a 
ala  who  have  been  driven,  by  a  sense  of  part  of  the  archbishop's  palace.  The  ca- 
duty  operating  on  an  excited  imaginalion,  thedral  is  a  splendid  building,  originally  a 
to  attempt  the  lives  of  iinporlant  men.  mosque,  erected  in  the  Jib  century,  by 
Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue,  Louvel,  king  Abderahman,  strikingly  ornamented 
who  killed  tlie  duke  de  Bern,  Staps,  who  with  rows  of  cupolas,  partly  octagonal 
attempted  the  Ufe  of  Napoleon,  and  Loh-  and  partly  round,  which  are  supported  by 
ning,  a  German  student  who  attempted  to  850  pillars  of  jasper  and  marble,  forming 
desto.y  apolitical  leader  in  Nassau,  were  19  colonnades.  The  bridge  over  the  liver 
all  actuated  by  this  motive,  which  has  been,  rests  on  16  arches.  Cordova  has  always 
in  late  times,  much  oftener  the  occasion  carried  on  considerable  trade ;  and,  even 
of  such  attempts  than  the  desire  of  per-  under  ihe  Moors,  the  leather  exclusively 
gonal  vengeance.  rnatiufactured   there   (cordovan)  was  ejc- 

CoftDELiERS,  Tills  word  originally  sig-  ported  in  all  directions.  At  what  period 
nified  en  order  of  Franciscan  monks  :  the  Romans  laid  the  foundarion  of  the 
eecondlj,  a  sooieQ- of  Jacobins,  from  1793  town  {Cohnia  Patrkia,  aftenvards  Car- 
lo 1794,  were  so  called  from  their  place  dwba)  is  not  known.  In  572,  it  was  con- 
of  meeting;  These  were  distinguished  by  quered  by  the  Goths,  and,  in  692,  by  the 
the  violence  of  their  speeches  and  con-  Moorish  chief  Abderahman,  who  after- 
ducL  In  this  club,  of  the  Cordeliers,  Ma-  wards  renounced  his  allegiance  to  tha 
rat  and  Andr^  soon  began  to  raise  their  cahph  of  Damascus,  and  made  Cordova 
voices.  The  talents  of  Danlon  also  ]iro-  his  royal  residence. — The  province  of 
cured  it  some  repntation ;  and  Camille-  Cordova  [3940  square  miles,  with  259,000 
Desmouhns  published  a  journal  under  the  inhabitants)  includes  the  fertile  and  beau- 
name  of  The  (Xd  Cordeliers,  in  wliich  he  tiful  valley  of  tlie  Guadalquivir  and  the 
at  last  took  the  field  against  the  ultra-  mountains  of  Sierra  Morena,  a  part  of 
revolutionists,  and  endeavored  to  unmask  which  are  constantly  covered  with  snow. 
tile  notorious  Hubert  and  his  associates.  Cordova;  a  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
But  when  he  was  afterwards  imprisoned  about  100  leagues  in  length  end  70  in 
and  executed,  with  Danton,  the  society  breadth,  crossed  by  several  chains  of 
sutik,  and,  even  before  the  abolition  of  the  mountains,  and  watered  hv  severd  rivers- 
Jacobin  clubs,  fell  into  total  oblivion.  The  principal  town  is  called  by  the  same 
Cordilleras.  (Secfedes  and  Mexico.)  name,  headeB  which  there  are  some  towns 
Cordon,  in  a  miliiary  sense ;  troops  so  and  villages.  The  inhabitants  feed  a 
disposed  as  to  preserve  an  uninterrupted  great  number  of  cattle  and  horses,  which 
Bne  of  communication,  to  protect  a  coun-  form  their  principal  trade.  Serpents  are 
try  either  from  hostile  invaaon  or  from  numerous:  some  of  them  are  of  an  amaz- 
conta^uus  diseases.  In  the  first  case,it  ingM2e,nndescBedinglydangerou3;olherB 
answersilsp(irposebadly,accordingtothe  are  harmless.  This  province  is  but  httle 
new  system  of  the  military  art,  because  a    known. 

line  which  is  fer  extended  can  be  easily  Cordova  ;  a  town  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
broken  through  by  an  enemy,  and  is  not  and  capitiil  of  the  province  of  Tucumiui, 
capable  of  an  obsimate  resistance.  founded  in  155(1  by  Nuiiez  Pnulo,  and, 

Cordova,  on  the  Guadalquivir ;  an  an-  about  20  years  after,  erected  into  a  bish- 
cient  and  celebrated  town  in  Lower  Anda-  opric ;  450  miles,  by  the  common  road, 
lusia,  (Capital  of  a  province  of  tlie  same  N.N.  W.  Buenos  Ayres;  Ion.  05°  10' W.; 
imnie,  which  was  formerly  a  small  Moor-  lat.  31°  90"  S. ;  population,  according  to 
ish  kingdom.  It  contains  about  ai.OOO  Mr.  Bland,  about  10,000.  It  contains 
inhabilaiits,  and  lies  in  37=  58'  13"  N.  iat    about    1500    Spanish    inhabitants,     witii 
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■Doul  4000  Negroes.     It  has  a  handsome  called  feiuji ;  33  of  the  first  rank,  called 

cathedral   and   a  spacious  market-place,  /ou ;  58kfc«oi«,orciliesofthesecondrank; 

The  college   formerly   belonging  (o   tlie  and  70  of  the  third,  colled  ftwn;  besides  a 

Jesuits  is  a  large  edifice,  now  appropti-  great  number  of  fortresses  well  garrisoned, 

"ated  to  public  purposes.      The  adjacent  The  north  part  of  CoreaiB  barren,  woody 

couutry  is  fruitful,  abounding  in  excellent  and    mountainous,    iniested    with    wild 

pasFure.  beeMs,  and  but  thinly  inhabited  ;  but  the 

CoRnovA,  Jos^  M.,   accompanied  the  southero  division  is  ticb  and  fertile,  breeds 

liberatiug  army    sent    to   Peru   by    Co-  great  numbere  of  large  and  small  cattle, 

lombia,  and   commanded   a  division   at  Besides  fowl,  wild  and  tame,  and  a  great 

the  bailie  of  Ayacuobo.  (q.  v.)    He  was  variety  of  came  ;   it  likewise   produces 

known  as  a  meritorious  oflicer  during  rhe  silk,  flax  ana  cotton.    Tlie  king  of  Corea 

whole  period   of   the   cT'nteet,  after  tlie  pays  an  annual  tribute  to  Clima,  but  in 

year  1819  until  its  conclusion,   but  was  the  interior  administration  is  independent 

particularly  distinguished  at   Ayacucho,  The  prevailing  religion  is  tliat  of  Fo  or 

where  his  gallantry  greatly  contributed  to  Buddha.     Population  vaguely  eetiinated 

the  success  of  the  patriots.     Dismounting,  at  6   or  8,000,000;  square  miles,  about 

and  standing  in  front  of  his  division,  gen-  88,000.     Kjngki-lao  is  the  capital, 

era]  Cordova  ordered  them  to  advance  to  Corehi,  Arcangelo,  a  cclebrt^ed  per- 

tlie  cliarge,  with  the  emphatic  eshorta-  former  on  the  violin,  was  bom  at  Fusig- 

tion,  '^MdamU,  paso  de  vencedorts.''    M-  nano,  in  the  territory  of  Bologna,  in  the 

though  the  Spaniards  prepared  to  receive  year  1653,  and  was  instructed  in  church 

his  attack  with  a  show  of  confidence,  they  music  by  Mattco  Simoneili,  a  singer  at 

could  not  withstand  the  onset.     General  SL  Peter's  in  Rome,  and  in  profane  mumc 

Cordova  received  much  praise  for  his  con-  by  Baesano   of   Bologna.      In   the  year 

duct  on  this  occasion,  and  was  promoted  1706,  he  travelled  into  Germany,  end  was 

on  the  field  to  the  isiik  of  general  of  di-  in  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria 

vision,  at  the  age  of  25  years.    As  general  during  five  years,  after  which  he  returned 

in  chief,  he  remained  with  the  ausihaty  into  his  own  couniiy.     He  performed  on 

Colombian  army  in  Bolivia.    He  coiitin-  the  violin  v/ith  great  judgment  and  on  in- 

ued  in  Upper  Peru  until  1837,  when  he  credible  degree  of  accuracy.    His  esecu- 

retiumed  to  Colombia.      In  the  changes  tion  was  pecidiarly  characteristic,  full  of 

which  took  piaee  in  the  government  of  spirit  and  expres^on,  and  his  tone  was 

Coloii^ia,  in  1828,  general  Cordova  took  firm   and   uniform.      Cardinal    Ottoboni 

the  part  of  BoUvar,  and,  in  Sept,  was  was  bis  patron  at  Rome.    Corelli  formed 

made  secretary  of  the  department  of  war,  and  conducted,  according  to  the  original 

and  a  member  of  the  coimcil  of  ministers,  plan  of  Crescentini,  the  celebrated  mu- 

In  Sept,  1829,  after  Bohvar  had  received  sical  academy  which  met  at  the  palace  of 

almost  unlimited  power  (see  Cohmbia),  the  cardinal  every  Monday.     By  his  sona- 

Cordova  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt  in  las  on  the  violin,  and  by  his  concerts,  he 

Antioquia,  but  did  not  receive  much  sup-  may  be  conadered,  as  it  were,  the  creator 

port    He  was  attacked,  Nov.  17,  by  gen-  of  a  new  species  of  harmony,  especially 

end  0'LeaiT,and  slain, withalmostallhis  for   his  own  instrument.      He    died    in 

adherents,  200  in  number,  after   a  des-  1713,  and,  besides  a  considerable  fortune, 

perate  defence,  left  behind  hun  a  valuable  collection  of 

Cordovan  ;    a    fine    leather,    which  paintings,  which  became  the  propeity  of 

look  its  name  fivm  the  city  of  Cordova,  cardinal  Oltoliom,    He  was  buried  in  the 

where  it  was  manufactured  in  large  quan-  Pantheon. 

titles.    Muck  is  now  made  in  the  Barbary  Corfu  (ancienuy  Drepatmm,  then  Sche- 

elates.  ria,  and  at  last,  Corapu) ;  an  island  in  die 

CoBe\  ;  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Adri- 

N.  by  Chinese  Tartary,  E.  by  the  sea  of  atic,  near  the  coast  of  Albania ;  about  45 

Japan,  S.  by  a  narrow  sea,  which  parts  it  miles  long,  and  from  15  !o  20  wide;  Ion. 

from  the  Japanese  islands,  and  W.  by  tiie  20°  20*  E.;  lat  39°  40'  N.;   population, 

Yellow  sea,  which  parts  it  from  China ;  60,000  j  square  miles,  229.    The  climate 

about  500  miles  from  N  to  S.,   and  150  is  mild,  but  variable,  the  lur  healthy,  the 

from  E,  to  W. ;  between  lat  34°  Iff  and  land  fertile,  and  ihe  fruit  excellent.     Or- 

43^  N.,  arid  Ion.  124°  3S£  and  130°  30"  E.  anges,  citrons,  the  ffost  delicious  grapes, 

Jt  is  a  peninsula,  being  every  where  eur-  honey,  wax  and  oil  are  exceedingly  abun- 

lounded  by  the  sea,  except  towards  the  dant.     Some  parts  are  moimtaiuoiis  and 

north.     This  country  consists  of  8  prov-  barren,  and  good  water  is  scarce.     Salt 

tnces,  in  which  are  found  40  grand  cities,  forms  a  great  part  of  its  riches.     The  cap 
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ital  lias  always  borne  the  name  of  llie 
island.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
centuiy,  it  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Venetians.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the 
French,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo-Fomiio,  in  1797.  In  Mareh, 
1799,  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  Turiis,  and  united  with  Cepha- 
Ionia,  Zanle,  &c.,  lo  lorm  a  republic,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  Seven  Islands. 
(See  Jimiim,  hlamts.)  Homer,  in  [he  Odys- 
sey, describes  the  beauty  of  this  island 
of  the  Fhieacians,  celebrating  tbe  climate 
and  the  gardens  ctf'Alcinotis. 

CoBFC  (anciently  Om^ro);  capital  of 
the  island  of  the  same  name ;  Ion.  2CV  17' 
E. ;  lau  39=  40'  N.  i  population,  15,000 ;  the 
see  of  en  archbishop.  It  is  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  is 
fortified,  and  defended  by  3  fortresses; 
and  has  a  good  harbor  and  considerable 
trade.  !n  1619,  a  univeraty  was  estab- 
lished here,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Briti^  government,  by  the  earl  of  Guil- 
ford, who  was  appointed  chancellor,  and 
nominated  Greeks  of  the  first  abilities  to 
the  different  chairs.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents soon  amounted  to  150. 

C  OBIANDE  It  (eorianifrum  satimcM,  Ijnn.l ; 
an  annual  plant,  native  of  Italy,  and  cul- 
tivated in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
seed  has,  when  fresh,  a  veiy  unpleasant 
smeU,  like  that  of  bed-bugs.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  very  agreeable  and  aromatic 
when  dry.  It  acts  in  the  same  manner  as 
aniseed,  &C.,  and  enters  into  several  offici- 
nal compounds.  Its  infusion 
ally  employed  as  a  sudorific, 
likewise, ''        ''    "" 


ae  of  the  most 
a  work  which 
lan  any  of  her 
ordinary  talent 


CoBnij.  (See  Improvisation.) 
CoBiNNA ;  called  the  lync  jmtse ;  a  po- 
etess of  Tanagra,  in  Boiolia,  contemporaiy 
with  Pindar,  whom  she  is  said  to  have 
conquered  five  times  in  musical  contests, 
and  therefore  her  image,  crowned  with 
the  chaplet  of  victory,  was  placed  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Tanagra.  According  to 
Fausanias,  who  relates  this  fact,  she  was 
so  beautifiil  that  her  charms  may  have 
influenced,  in  some  degree,  the  opinion  of 
the  judges.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  ten- 
<lemess  and  soflness  of  her  songs,  that  she 
received  the  surname  of  the  )?«,  Sappho 
and  Erinna  were  each  called  the  bet.  Of 
the  numerous  poems  which  the  ancients 
ascribed  to  her,  only  a  few  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  In  Creuzer's  Meldem. 
t  Disc,  {adiquil.,  voL  2,  p.  ]  0  et  seq.,  Wel- 
ker  has  colleoted  the  accounts  relating  to 
her,  and  critically  commented  on  them. — 
Mailame  de  SlaCi  has  given  the  name  of 


Corinna  to  the  heroine  of  oi 
beautiful  novels  of  our  age ; 
eidiibits,  perhaps,  more  the 
other  productions,  thee! 
of  this  distingttished  woman. 

CoMBTH,  a  celebrated  city  upon  the 
isthmus  of  the  same  name,  which  unites 
the  Mor^  witii  Livadia,  lat  37=  53'  37"  N., 
Ion.  aa"  24'  5"  E.,  the  inhabitant  of 
which,  some  years  ago,  amounted  to 
about  3000 ;  but  it  has  been  taken  and 
retaken  several  times  during  the  late 
revolution,  and  the  editor  found  it,  in 
1831,  with  hardly  any  occupnr'i  except 
soldiers.  The  houses  were  mosUy  torn 
down ;  and  of  the  13  columns  of  the 
temple,  mentioned  by  Dodwell  and  sev- 
eral travellers  before  him,  he  found  but  8. 
Only  a  few  ruins  remain  to  attest  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  ancient  city;  but  much 
might,  undoubtedly,  he  obtained  by  exca- 
vation. Capitals  and  basB-relie&  are  found, 
in  great  niimbers,  in  the  houses  of  the 
bey  and  other  Turks  formeriy  reading 
here ;  the  latter,  however,  are  put  to  the 
use  of  ordinary  pieces  of  marble,  having 
the  figured  side  turned  inwards.  The 
northern  haibor,  Locfaffion,  on  die  culf  of 
Corinth,  is  choked  with  send,  as  is  like- 
wise the  eastern  harbor,  Cenchrca,  on  the 
Saronic  gulf.  Of  the  shallow  harbor 
Soliranos,  on  the  north  of  the  city,  where 
was  a  quay  in  ancient  times,  there  hardly 
remains  a  trace.  All  these  harbors  are 
morasses,  and  corrupt  the  air  of  the 
The  mosques  and  churches,  and  the 
s  formerly  belonging  to  Turks  of 
h  rank,  are  built  partly  out  of  the  ruins 
ofthe  ancient  city.  The  Turks  did  nothing 
for  the  city  or  the  harfiors  j  they  only  paid 
a  litde  attention  to  the  Acrocorinthus. 
(q.  V.)  Corinth  derived,  in  ancient  times, 
^reat  advantages  fi«m  its  situation  on  the 
isthmus,  between  two  bays,  belonging  to 
what  may  be  called  two  different  seas,  if 
we  conader  the  poor  slate  of  navigation 
in  ancient  times ;  and  a  great  exchange 
of  Asiatic  and  Italian  goods  took  place 
there.  The  duly  paid  on  these  goods 
afforded  a  great  revenue  lo  the  stale ;  and 
the  citizens  accumulated  such  vrealtii,  tiial 
Corinth  became  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent, but,  at  the  same  time,  most  voluptu- 
ous cities  of  Greece.  Venus  was  die 
goddess  of  the  city,  and  courtesans  were 
her  priestesses,  to  whom  recourse  vvaa 
often  bad,  that  they  might  implore  the 

rtection  of  the  goddess  m  times  of  pull- 
danger  ;  and  a  certain  number  of  new 
pi'iestesses  were  consecrated  to  her  at  the 
commencement  of  important  enterprises 
Lats  (q,  y.)  and  several  other  females  of 
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the  same  proTes^on  were  distinguished  rinOmtra,  who  were  keepeis  of  the  oma- 

by  tbeir  great  accomplishments  and  beau-  nienia  and   furniture  of  the  palace.— A 

ty,  and  the  high  price  which  they  set  on  certain  mkture  of  various  metals  was 

their  charms:    hence   tlie   old    proverb,  called  CormfAiimirfws,  and  was  very  dear. 

Aon  ciaxis  homita  licet  arSre  Corintkum,  The  story  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  sc- 

The  virtuous  women  celebrated  a  feast  to  cidei\laj  melting  together  of  different  met- 

Venus  apart  from  the  others.   The  femous  als  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration  of  Cor- 

Sisyphus  was   the  founder  of  Corinth,  inth,  when  taken  by  Mumimus,  is  a  fable, 

His  lamily  was  succeeded  by  the  Hera-  the  brass  having  been  iiL  use  long  before. 

elides  (wno  were  dethroued  after  several  (For  further  information  on  the  political 

centuriesj,  and  the  government  intrusted  history  of  Corinth,  see  T^mdeon.) 

to 200  citizens,  called  Boccfttade*.    Heeren  Corinthiab,  with  some  of  the  eariier 

thinks  tliat  tiiey  were,  at  least  several  of  English  wiitei's,  was  used  to  signify  a 

them,  merchants.    To  this  ohgarchy  fol-  person  of  a  loose,  licentious  character,  in 

lovred  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  allusion  to  the  voluptuous  and  corrupt  state 

.which  was  succeeded  by  a  constitution  of  societyinaocientCorinth.  (q.  v.)    Ithas 

approaching  nearer  to  oligarchy  than  to  very  recentiy  been  applied  to  express  a 

democracy.     In  the  sequel,  Corinth  be-  person  in  lugh  life,   and   of  fashionable 

came  the  head  of  the   AchiEan  league,  manners.    This  usage  is  drawn  from  the 

and  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Corinthian  capital  in  architecture,  which 

consul  Mummius,  146  B.  C.    Juhus  Cs-  is  distinguished  for  its  elegance  and  oma- 

tar,24  years  later,  rebuilt  it ;  butitscom-  ment    The!atterusage,particularlywhen 

merce  could  not  be  restored :  the  produc-  it  is  apphed  to  a  lady,  is  rather  offensive 

tions  of  the  East  now  took  the  road  to  to  the  ear  of  one  familiar  with  the  older 

Rome.     St.  Paul  lived  here  a  year  and  a  application. 

half.    The  Venetians  received  the  place  Corinthian  Ordee.   [See  .^Meelure 

from  a  Greek  emperor;  Mohammed  II  and  Order.) 

look  it  fium  them  in  1459 ;  the  Venetians  CoaiotAwrs  ;  the  name  g^ven  to  an 
recovered  it  in  1687,  and  fortified  the  Aero-  ancient  Roman,  Caiua  Marcius,  because 
corinlhus  again;  but  the  Turks  took  it  the  city  of  Corioli,  the  oaiiilol  of  the  king- 
anew  in  1715,  and  retained  it  unnl  the  dom  of  the  Volsci,  was  taken  ahnost  solely 
late  revolution  oftheGreeks,durmg  which  by  his  exertions.  His  valor  in  the  victoiy 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  nn-iHsant  Greek  over  the  Antiates  was  rewarded  by  the 
government.  Agmnst  any  enemy  invad-  consul  Cominiiis  with  a  golden  chttin. 
ing  the  Morea  from  the  north,  Corinth  is  Coriolanu^  however,  lost  his  popularly 
oi^the  highest  military  importance.  It  is  when,  during  the  &mine  which  prevailed 
described  at  some  length  in  the  editor's  in  Rome  491  B.  C,  he  placed  himself  at 
Journal  of  his  stay  in  Greece,  in  18^3  the  head  of  the  patricians,  in  order  to  de- 
(Lcipac,  1B23).  The  situation  of  Corinth  prive  the  plebeians  of  their  hard-earned 
IS  one  of  the  most  charming  that  can  be  privileges,  and  even  made  the  proposition 
imagined,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  tlie  beau-  to  distribute  the  provisions  obtained  irom 
ties  of  nature  and  tlie  charms  of  poetic  Sicily  among  them  only  on  condition  that 
and  historical  associations.  The  Aero-  they  would  agree  tiiat  the  tribuneship 
corinthUB,  on  its  picturesque  and  beautiful  should  be  abolished.  Enraged  at  tiiis,tlie 
cone,  seems  like  an  observatory  for  sur-  tribunes  commanded  him  to  be  brought 
veying  the  whole  field  of  Grecian  glory,  before  them;  and,  when  hedidnot  appear, 
The  waters  of  two  bays  wash  the  olive  they  endeavored  to  seize  his  person,  and, 
^vves,  which  border  the  city ;  and  from  failing  in  this  attempt,  condemned  him  to 
every  hill  in  it,  you  can  survey  the  noble  be  thrown  from  the  Tamraan  rock.  But 
Helicon  and  Parnassus,  or  let  your  eye  the  patricians  rescued  him ;  and  it  was 
wander  over  the  isthmus,  where,  in  hap-  finally  determined  that  his  cause  should  be 

Eier  ages,  the  Isthmian  games  were  ceie-  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  whole 

rated,  even  to  the  mounlttina  and  shores  people.    Coriolanus  appeared,  and  made 

of  Megara  and  Attica.     Nero  began   to  answer  to  the  complaints  alleged  ag^nst 

dij;  a  canal  through  the  isthmus,  but  his  him  by  the  tribunes  (who  accused  hini  of 

euci^essoi'S  were  ashamed  to  complete  a  tyranny,  and  of  endeavoring  to  introduce 

work  which  had  been  undertaken  by  such  aregal  government),  by  the  simple  nana  ■ 

amon«ter,thoughitbappened  tobeagood  tion  of  his  exploits,  and  his  services  to 

jne.    The  luxuiy  of  ancient  Corinth  was  wards  his  coimtry.    He  showed  tiie  scars 

greater  than  that  of  any  other  place  in  on  his  breast,  and  the  whole  multitude 

Greece      At  tile  court  of  the  Byzantine  were  affected  even  to  tears.    But,  nottrith- 

emperors,  there  were  officers  called  Co-  standing  all  this,  he  was  unable  to  repel 
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the  accusations  agdnst  bim,  particularly  and  Waterfool,  S,  S.  E.  and  S,  W  tylha 

thatof  distributing  the  spoils  of  war  among  sea,  and  W.  by  the  couniy  of  Kcny,  iK/ 

the  soldiers,  instead  of  delivering  them  to  English  milea  in  length  and  71  in  breautli. 

the  questors,  as  the   laws  of  Rome  re-  The  land  is  generally  good.    T!ik  jiniici- 

quired ;  and  the  tribunes  were  enabled  to  pal  towns   are   Cork,  liidsale,  Youghal, 

procure  his  baiiiabm«nt.    Cotiotenus  now  Mallow,  Donneraile  end  Bandnn  hridge. 

resolved   to   revenge    himself  upon    his  Population  stated,  in  1813,  at  523,!>K>,  by 

country,  and   immediately   went  to   the  census,  in  1831, 702,000.     It  ianowabose 

Volsci,   the   bitterest  enemies  of  Rome,  730,000, 

and  prevailed  upon  theno;  to  go  to  war  Cork  ;  a  city  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the 
with  her  before  the  expiration  of  tlie  coimw  of  Cork,  162  miles  S.  W.  Dublin ; 
tnice.  He  himself  was  joined  with  Attius  Ion.  8°  28'  15"  W.;  lat.  5P  53'54"N.; 
in  the  command  of  tiieir  army,  which  population,  100,658.  It  was  ori^ally 
immediately  made  itself  master  of  the  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  river 
citiesof  Latium.  The  Volscion  camp  was  Lee,  but  is  now  greatly  extended  on  the 
pitched  in  sight  of  Rome  before  troops  opposite  banks  of  both  branches  of  die* 
could  be  rais^  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  river.  It  is  15  miles  &om  the  sea,  and  its 
The  envoys  sent  by  the  senate  returned  harbor,  or  cove,  9  miles  below  tlie  town, 
with  the  answer,  that  Rome  coidd  J>ut-  is  celebrated  for  its  safety  and  capacious- 
chase  peace  only  by  the  surrender  of  the  ness.  Its  entrance,  deep  and  narrow,  ia 
territo^  taken  from  the  Volsci.  A  second  defended  by  a  strong  fort  on  each  side, 
embassy  was  of  no  more  avail  ;  and  at  Cork  is  the  second  city  in  Ireland,  and 
length,  the  priests  and  augurs  having  re-  exports  great  quantities  of  salt  provis- 
tumed  equally  unsuccessfS,  the  terror  of  ions ;  and  during  the  slaughtering  season, 
the  inhabitants  was  extreme.  Valeria,  the  100,000  head  of  cattle  are  prepared.  The 
KBter  of  Valerius  Puhlicola,  exhorted  the  other  exports  are  butter,  candles,  soap, 
'Women  to  Dy  the  etiect  of  their  tears  on  whiskey,  hides,  porii,  rabbit-ski^  linen, 
^e  resolution  of  Coriolanus.  She  imme-  woollens,  yam,  &c.  lis  manufactures  are 
diately  went  to  the  hotise  of  Veturia,  his  «uI-cloth,  sheeting,  paper,  leather,  glue, 
mother,  whom  he  highly  honored,  where  glass,  coaiae  cloth,  &c.  The  approaches 
she  also  found  Volumnia,  his  wife,  and  to  the  town  were  formerly  two  large  stone 
besought  both  to  go  with  the  otiier  women  bridges,  to  which  three  otlicrs  have  been 
to  miUie  a  last  experiment  upon  the  heart  added.  The  public  buildings  are  gener- 
of  the  conqueror.  The  senate  approved  ally  of  a  plain  exterior.  The  principal 
of  this  resolution,  and  the  Roman  matron.%  ones  are  a  stately  cathedral,  exchange, 
Veturia  and  Volumnia  with  her  children  market-house,  custom-house,  town-house, 
taking  the  lead,  went  towards  the  camp  2  tlieatres,  several  hospitals  and  churches, 
of  Coriolanus,  who,  recognising  bis  moth-  large  barracks,  &«.  The  Cork  institution 
er,  his  wife  and  his  children,  ordered  the  is  an  incorporated  scientific  establishment, 
lictors  to  lower  their /asces,  and  received  in  which  lectures  are  delivered  on  chera- 
them  with  lender  embraces.  He  then  istry,  agriculture  and  botany.  The  bousea 
tilled  them  to  leave  the  treacherous  city,  of  the  city  are  generally  old  and  not  ele- 
and  to  come  to  him.  During  this  time,  gant.  It  sends  two  membeis  to  partiS' 
his  mother  never  ceased  entreating  him  to  ment. 

grant  his  country  an  honorable  peace,  and        Cork  is  the  externa!  bark  of  a  species 

a^ured  him  that  he  never  should  enter  of  oak   {quermis  mAer]  which  grows   in 

the  sates  of  Rome  without  passing  over  Sptuu,  Portugal,  and  other  southern  parts 

her  dead  body.    At  length,  yielding  to  her  of  Europe,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 

entreaties,  he  raised  herfium  the  ground,  fungous  texture  of  its  barit,  and  the  leaves 

and  confessed  that  she  had  prevail^.   He  being  evergreen,  oblong,  somewhat  oval, 

then   vrithdrev^  his   army    fi«m    before  downy  underneath,    and    waved.      The 

Rome,  and,  as    he  was    attempting   to  principal  supply  of  cork  ia  obtained  from 

justily  himself  in  an  assembly  of  the  Vol-  Catalonia  in  Spain.     In  the  collecting  of 

Bci,  was  assassinated  in  a  tumult  excited  cork,  it  is  ctistomary  to  sht  it  with  a  knife 

by  Attius.    The  Roman  senate  caused  a  at   certain   distances,  in  a  perpendicular 

temple  to  be  built  to  female  fortune  upon  direction  from  the  top  of  the  trees  to  tlie 

ihe  place  where  Veturia  had  softened  the  bottom ;  and  to  make  two  incisions  across, 

anger  of  her  son,  and  made  her  the  first  one  near  the  lop,  and  the  wher  near  the 

jiriestees.  bottom,  of  the  trunk.    For  the  purpose  of 

Cork;  a  county  of  Ireland,  formerly  a  stripping  off  the  bark,  a  curved   knife, 

kingdom,  hounded  N.  by  the  couniy  of  wjdi    a    handle    at   each   end,  is  iiseii 

lamerick,  E.  by  the  counties  of  Tipperary  Sometimes  it  is  stripped  m  pieces  tii» 
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wlinle  length,  and  sometimes  in  shorter  renders  them  warm,  and  prerenta  the  ad- 
pieces,  cross  CUI3  being  made  at  certuin  mission  of  moisture.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
mtecvals.  In  some  instances,  the  perpen-  tians  freqnently  made  coffins  of  it.  On- 
dicuiar  and  transverse  incisions  are  made,  account  of  its  lightness,  cork  is  used  for 
and  the  coifc  is  left  upon  the  trees,  until,  Mse  legs ;  and  finm  its  being  impervious 
by  the  growth  of  the  new  bark  beneath,  it  lo  water,  it  is  sometimea  plaiied  wtweea 
becomes  sufficiently  loose  to  be  removed  the  soles  of  shoes,  to  keep  out  moisture. 
by  the  hand.  After  the  pieces  ere  div  When  burnt,  it  constitutes  that  light  black 
tached,  they  are  soaked  in  water,  and,  substance  known  by  the  name  of  Spanish 
when  nearly  d^,  are  placed  over  a  fire  of  Uack.  In  the  cutting  of  corks  for  use,  the 
coals,  which  blackens  their  external  sur-  only  tool  employed  is  a  vcjy  broad,  thin 
face.  By  the  latter  operation,  they  are  and  sharp  knife ;  and,  as  the  coifc  tends 
rendered  smooth,  and  all  the  smaller  vejy  miicli  to  blunt  this,  it  is  sharpened 
blemishes  are  thereby  concealed  ;  the  on  a  board  by  one  whet  or  stroke  on  each 
larger  holes  and  cracks  are  filled  up  by  side,  after  every  cut,  and  now  and  then 
the  introduction  of  soot  and  dirt.  They  upon  a  common  whetstone.  The  corks 
are  next  loaded  with  weiehts  to,  make  for  bottles  are  cut  lengthwise  of  the 
them  even,  ant*  subsequently  are  dried  bait,  and  consequently  the  pores  lie 
and  stacked,  or  packed  in  bales  for  expor-  across.  Bungs,  and  corks  of  large  size,  are 
ration. — Theusesofcorkwerewell  known  cut  in  a  contrary  direction :  the  pores  in 
to  the  ancients,  and  were  nearly  the  same  these  are  therefore  downward — a  circum- 
to  which  it  is  applied  by  us.  Its  elasticity  stance  which  rendeis  them  much  more 
rendets  it  pecuEarJy  serviceable  for  the  defective  in  stop^g  out  die  lur  llian  the 
stopping  of  vessels  of  difierent  kinds,  and  others.  The  parings  of  cork  are  carefully 
thus  preventing  either  the  liquids  therein  kept,  and  sold  to  the  makers  of  Spanish 
contained  from  running  out,  or  the  exter-  hhick. 

nalair  from  passing  in.  The  use  of  cork  Cormohamt  (a  corruption  of  the  French 
for  slopping  glass  bottles  is  generally  con-  words  corbeau  moritt) ;  the  trivial  name  of 
sidered  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  a  genus  of  aquatic  birds  included  by  lAaak 
15lh  century.  The  practice  of  employing  under  peifcotHM,  but  properly  removed 
this  suWance  ibr  jackets  to  assist  in  thence  by  Brisson,  to  form  a  distinct  ge- 
Bwimming  is  very  ancient;  and  it  has  nus,  denominated  phidacrocorax.  This 
been  applied  in  various  ways  towards  the  term  is  indicated  by  Pliny,  as  being  the 
preservation  of  life  when  endangered  by  Greek  name  for  the  eermorant,  though  it 
shipwreck.  The  cork  jacket,  revived  from  is  not  employed  by  Aristotle,  who  called 
an  old  German  discoveiy  \y  Mr.  Du-  the  bird  hydrocoras,  or  sea-crow,  whence 
bourg,  to  preserve  the  hves  of  persons  in-  the  French  name  above-mentioned.  The 
danger  of  drowning,  is  constructed  as  fol-  cormorants  belong  to  the  femily  totipalmei 
lows: — Pieces  of  cork,  about  tliree  inches  of  Cuvier,  sle^anopodes,  Bonap.  They 
long  by  two  wide,  and  the  usual  thickness  are  aquatic  birds,  having  the  great  toe 
of  the  hiak,  are  enclosed  between  two  united  to  the  others  by  a  common  mem- 
pieces  of  strong  cloth  or  canvass,  and  brane,  and  their  feet  are  thus  most  admi- 
formed  like  a  jacket  without  sleeves ;  the  nJ)ly  adapted  for  swimming ;  yet  they  ate 
pieces  of  cloth  are  sewed  together  round  among  tlie  very  few  web-ftoted  birds  ca- 
each  piece  of  cork,  to  keep  them  in  their  pable  of  perching  on  the  btanches  rf 
proper  situations ;  the  lower  part  of  the  trees,  which  tliey  do  with  great  ease  and 
jacket,  about  the  hips,  is  made  like  tlie  security.  The  genua  is  distinguished  by 
saiae  part  of  women's  stays,  to  give  free-  the  following  characters : — a  moderote- 
dom  to  tiie  thighs  in  swimming ;  it  is  sized,  robust,  thick,  straight  and  com- 
niade  sufiiciently  large  to  fit  a  stout  man,  pressed  bill,  having  the  upper  mandible 
and  is  secured  to  the  body  by  two  or  three  seamed,  and  rounded  above,  with  the 
strong  straps  sewed  far  back  on  each  side,  ridge  distinct,  unguiculated  and  hooked  at 
and   tied    before  ;    the   strings   are  thus  the  point,  which  is  rather  obtuse.    The 

iilaced  to  enable  any  wearer  to  tighten  it  to  lower  mandible  is  somewhat  shorter,  I nin- 

lis  own  convenience. — The  floats  of  nets  cated  at  tip,  osseous  throughout,  and  fur- 

nsed  for  fishing  are  frequently  made  of  nished,  at  the  base,  with  a  small,  naked, 

cork.      Pieces    fastened    together   make  coriaceous  membrane,  which  is  continued 

buoys,  which,  by  floating  on  the  surface  on  the  throat.     The  nostrils,  opening  in 

of  the  water,  afford  direction  for  vessels  the  furrows,  are  Irasat,  lateral,  linear,  and 

in  haibors,  rivers,  and  other  places.    In  scarcely  visible ;  the  tongue  is  carlilap- 

Bome  parts  of  Spain,  it  is  customary  to  nous,  very  short,  cftrinated  above,  papillous 

line  the  walls  of  houses  with  cork,  which  beneath,  and  obtuse.    The  occiput  is  very 
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moderate  strength;  the  body  is  com-  bein^  under  the  nectssiw  of  resting  upon 
pressed.  Tlie  ieet  arc  short,  robust,  and  its  ngid  tail  fealhere.  But,  mounted  in 
rattier  turned  outwards  ;  the  legs  are  air,  these  birds  are  of  swift  and  vigoroua 
wholly  feathered,  and  closely  drawn  to-  flight,  and,  when  desirous  of  rest,  alight 
wards  the  belly ;  the  tarsus  is  naked,  one  upon  the  branches  of  (all  trees  or  the 
third  shorter  than  the  outer  toe,  much  sunimita  of  rocks,  where  they  delight  to 
compressed  and  carinatcd  before  and  be-  spread  their  wings  and  bask  for  hours  in 
hind.  The  outer  toe  is  the  longest,  and  the  sun.  They  select  similar  situations  for 
edged  externally  by  a  small  membrane ;  building  their  nests,  though  sometimes 
the  webbing  membrane  is  broad,  full  and  they  make  them  upon  the  ground  or 
entire;  thenind  toe  is  half  as  long  03  the  among  reeds,  always  rudely  and  with 
middle,  and  all  are  provided  with  moder-  coarae  materials.  In  them  Ihey  lay  three 
ate-fflzed,  curved, broad, bluntishnails,  the  or  four  whitish  eggs^ — That  the  services 
middle  one  being  serrated  on  its  inner  of  birds,  which  are  such  excellent  fishers, 
edge,  and  equal  to  the  others.  The  wings  should  be  desired  by  man,  is  by  no  means 
are  moderate  and  slender,  with  stiff  quil£,  surprising ;  and  we  are  informed  that  tho 
of  which  the  second  and  third  primaries  Chinese  have  long  trained  cormoranta  to 
are  longest ;  the  tail  is  rounded,  and  com-  fish  for  them.  This  training  is  begun  by 
posed  of  12  or  14  ripd  feathers. — About  placing  a  ring  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
15  species  of  cormorant  are  at  present  tird's  neck,  to  prevent  it  from  swallowing 
known,  and  are  distributed  over  the  whole  its  prey.  After  a  time,  the  cormorant 
world,  engaged  in  the  same  office,— that  leams  to  deliver  tlie  fish  to  its  master 
of  aitUng  to  maintain  the  due  balance  of  without  having  the  ring  upon  its  neck, 
animal  life,  by  consuming  vast  niunbera  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  interesting  sight  to 
of  the  finny  tribes.  Like  the  pelicans,  to  observe  the  fishing-boats,  having  but  one 
which  they  are  closely  allied  in  conforma-  or  two  persons  on  board,  and  a  considera- 
tion and  habits,  the  cormorants  reside  in  ble  number  of  cormorants,  which  latter, 
considerable  families  near  the  waters  at  a  signal  given  by  their  master,  plimge 
whence  they  obtain  fish.  It  is  scarcely  into  the  water,  and  soon  return,  bringing 
possible  to  imagine  any  animal  better  a  fish  in  their  mouths,  which  is  willingly 
adapted  to  this  mode  of  hfe,  since  they  relinquished.  The  male  and  female  re- 
dive  with  great  force,  and  swim  under  semble  each  other  in  size  and  plumage ; 
water  with  such  celerity  that  few  fish  can  but  the  young,  especially  when  about  a 
escape  them.  When  engaged  in  this  year  old,  difftr  greatly  from  the  adult 
chase,  they  not  only  exert  their  broadly-  -birds.  They  change  their  thick,  close, 
webbed  feet,  but  ply  thiar  wings  like  oars,  black  plumage,  or  moult,  twice  a  year,  ac- 
to  propel  their  bodies  forward,  which,  quiring  additional  ornaments  in  winter. 
being  thin  and  keel-shaped,  offer  the  least  Four  or  five  species  of  cormorants  are 
degree  of  resistance  to  the  water.  They  known  to  be  inhabitants  or  occaaonal 
swim  at  all  times  low  in  the  water,  wiA  visitors  of  the  American  continent;  but, 
hitle  more  tlian  the  head  above  the  siv-  with  the  exception  of  P.  gracidus,  which 
ftice,  and,  therefoije,  though  lai^e  birds,  is  very  common,  and  breeds  in  Florida 
might  easily  be  overlooked  by  one  unac-  {though  also  abundant  within  the  arctic 
customed  to  their  habits.  Should  a  cor-  and  antarctic  circles),  they  are  rather  rare, 
moranc  seize  a  fish  in  any  other  way  than  and  only  seen  diuing  winter  in  the  U. 
by  the  head,  he  rises  to  the  surface,  and.  States.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  fre- 
tosang  tlie  fish  into  the  air,  adroitly  queined  by  species  of  the  cormorant,  they 
catches  it  head  foremost  as  it  falls,  so  that  commit  great  depredations  upon  the  fish- 
the  fins,  being  property  laid  against  the  ponds,  which  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
fish's  sides,  cause  no  injury  to  me  throat  supplying  the  tables  of  the  proprietors; 
of  the  bird.  This  precaution  is  the  more  and  in  Holland,  they  are  said  to  be  espe- 
riecessary,  as  the  cormoiiuits  are  very  vo-  cially  troublesome  in  this  way,  two  or 
racious  feeders,  and  are  often  found  not  three  of  these  greedy  birds  speedily  clear- 
only  wiih  their  stomachs  crammed,  but  ing  a  pond  of  all  its  finny  inhabitants. 
wi^  a  fish  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  From  their  great  voracity  and  entirely 
remains  until  the  material  below  is  di-  piscivorous  regimen,  it  will  readily  be 
gested,  and  is  then  pa^d  into  the  stom-  mferred  that  their  flesh  promises  very  ht- 
ach.  when  standing  on  shore,  the  cor-  tie  to  gratify  the  epicure.  It  is  so  black, 
inorant  appears  to  very  little  advantage,  tough,  and  rankly  fishy,  that  few  persona 
both  on  account  of  tiie  proportions  of  its    venture  u])on  it  more  tlian  once,  where 
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any  thing  else  can  be  had.  Nevertheless,  &.C.,  hare  been  likewise  found  effective.  In 
naral  officers,  and  others,  condemned,  by  lai^  cides,  as  London,  Paris,  &c,  people 
the  nature  of  their  service,  to  situations  maite  a  business  of  curing  corns, 
where  they  are  long  debarred  from  fresh  Corn,  Ibiuas,  (See  Jmike.] 
proviMons,  sometimes  have  the  cormorant  Corn  Laws.  An  adequate  supply  of 
served  at  their  tables,  after  having  taken  bread  stutfe  is  evidently  of  the  very  first 
the  precaution  to  skin  it,  and  endeavored,  importanc*  to  every  country,  and  should 
by  the  artifices  of  cookery,  to  disguise  its  be  as  regular  as  is  possible,  since  sudden 
peculiar  flavor.  fluctuattons  in  an  article  of  so  universal 
CoRS ;  a  hardened  pordon  of  cuticle,  necesaty  are  injurious,  and  scarcity,  vrith 
produced  by  pressure ;  so  called,  because  the  consequent  high  prices,  brings  distress 
a  piece  can  be  picked  out  like  a  com  of  «i>on  the  poorer  classes,  and  is  a  fruitful 
barley.  Corns  are  generally  found  on  the  cause  of  discontent  and  convulsions.  The 
outside  of  the  toes,  but-sometimes  between  best  means  of  securing  a  suflicjent  and 
them,  on  the  sides  of  ihe  foot,  or  even  on  steady  supply  of  this  article  is  a  subject 
the  balL  They  gradually  penetrate  deeper  of  some  diversity  of  opinion,  and  tlie 
into  the  parB,  and  sometimes  occasion  practice  of  governments  has  varied  much 
extreme  p^,  and,  from  the  frequency  of  at  different  times.  One  theory,  urged  by 
their  occurrence,  hold  a  prominent  rank  Adam  Smith,  but  questioned  by  Mr.  Mal- 
aniong  the  petty  miseries  of  mankind,  and  thus  and  most  others,  is,  that  the  govem- 
fi^quently  esert  no  small  influence  upon  ment  should  do  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
the  temper  of  individuals.  A  monarch's  matter,  on  the  ground  that  the  fanners 
corns  may  affect  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  and  corn-merchajils,  if  unchecked,  will 
No  part  of  the  human  body,  probably,  has  always  form  cojrect  views  of  then-  own 
been  injured  so  much  by  our  mjudicious  interest,  and  that  their  interest  will  co- 
mode  of  dress,  as  the  feet,  which  have  incide  with  that  of  the  community.  But 
become,  in  general,  deformed ;  so  much  broad,  sweeping  theories  of  this  sort  are 
so,  that  sculptoiB  and  painters  can  liardly  rarely  adopted  in  the  practical  adminis- 
ever  copy  this  part  from  living  subjeclB,  iration  of  af&irs;  and  a  government,  in 
but  depend  for  a  good  fiDOt  almost  solely  making  regulations  on  this  subject,  as  on 
on  tiie  remains  of  ancient  art.  To  this  every  other,  looks  at  its  internal  condition, 
general  deformiQ'  of  the  foot  belong  the  the  character  and  pursuits  of  its  popula- 
coms,  produced  by  the  absurd  forms  of  '  tion,  and  its  foreign  commercial  relatioiw  i 
our  shoes  and  boots.  ■  They  appear,  at  and  though  it  may  not  judge  correctly  of 
first,  as  small,  dark  points  in  tlie  hardened  the  best  means  of  securing  a  steady  and 
skin,  and,  in  this  state,  stimulants  or  es-  sufficient  supply,  this  does  not  prove  that 
charotics,  as  nitrate  of  silver  [lunar  caus-  a  total  neglect  of  the  subject  would  be  the 
tic),  are  recommended.  "The  com  is  to  wisest  and  safest  policy  in  nl!  countries 
be  wet,  and  mbbed  with  a  pencil  of  and  at  all  times.  It  is  certwn,  however, 
the  caustic  every  evening.  It  is  well  to  that  very  unwise  measures  have  often 
have  the  skin  previously  softened.  If  the  been  resorted  to,  and  sometimes  such  as 
com  has  attained  a  large  size,  removal  by  tended  to  aggravate  the  evil  ratiier  than  to 
cutting  or  by  hgature  will  be  proper;  if  it  provide  a  remedy.  One  way  to  guard 
hangs  by  a  small  neck,  it  is  recommended  against  a  scarcity  is  that  adopted  by  the 
to  tie  a  silk  thread  round  it,  which  is  to  be  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Joseph— the 
tightened  every  day,  until  the  com  is  purchasing  of  com  by  the  government,  in 
completely  removed.  In  all  cases  of  cut-  time  of  plenty  at  home,  or  importing  it 
ting  corns,  very  great  precaution  is  to  be  from  abroad,  and  storing  it  in  public  mag- 
obsersed.  The  feet  ought  always  to  be  azines,  to  be  distributed  as  the  pubhc 
bathed  previously.  Mortification  has,  in  wants  may  demand.  But  this  system  is 
many  instonces,  resulted  from  the  neglect  attended  with  ^reat  expense,  and  affords 
of  this  precaution,  and  from  cutting  too  but  an  uncertam  and  inadequate  provis- 
deep.  Another  simple  and  generally  very  ion.  Most  governments,  accordingly,  in- 
effiiMcJous  means,  is  the  application  of  a  stead  of  making  direct  purchases,  attempt 
thick  adhesive  plaster,  in  the  centre  of  to  provide  a  remedy  by  the  passage  of 
which  a  hole  has  been  made  for  the  re-  laws.  This  subject  of  gnun  legislation  is 
ception  of  the  projecting  part.  From  by  no  means  entirely  modem.  TheAthe- 
time  to  time,  a  plaster  must  be  added,  nians  had  laws  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
ThuB,  the  surrounding  parts  being  pressed  tion  of  com,  and  requiring  merchanls  who 
down,  the  corn  is  often  expelled,  and,  at  loaded  their  vessels  with  ii  in  foreign 
jdl  events,  is  prevented  from  enlarging,  ports,  to  bring  tiieir  cargoes  to  Athene 
Paring  with  files,  rubbing  wilh  fisli-skm.  The  public  provision  and  distribution  of 
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com  was  an  important  branch  of  admin-  average  sales  in  certain  gpeclfieii  piaww 

istrntion   at  Rome,   and   very   intimately  for  a  ^ven  time;  and,  when  it  rises  above 

connected  with  the    public    trnnquillity.  a  certain  other  fixed  |irice,  the  importation 

The  regulation  of  tlje  supply  of  com  and  is  permitted.     By  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  wheat 

the  trade  in  the  article  has  been  a  fruitful  might  be  exported  when  the  price  was 

subject  of  legislation  in  modem  Europe,  under  44  shillings  the  quarter,  and  un- 

But  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  the  pubUc  tiorted  wheiiilwasover48shiliings.    The 

solicitude  and  current  of  legislation  take  home  grower  is,  therefore,  sure  to  be  free 

this  direction  only  in  populous  countries,  from  foreign  competition  at  any  price  un- 

or  at  lease  those  in  which  the  population  der  48  shillings,  and  this  gives  him  confi- 

presses  hard  upon  the  means  of  domestic  deuce  in  pursuing  this  species  of  cultiva- 

produclJon  of  bread  stuffs;  for  a  country  tion.    The  rates  or  i)nces  at  which  ex- 

of  which,  like  Poland,  the  staple  export  is  portation  and  importation  have  since  been 

com,  needs  to  take  no  measures  for  se-  allowed,  have  varied,  from  time  to  time, 

curing  a  supply ;  and  as  flour  and  Indian  very  materially ;  but  the  principles  of  the 

meal  are  great  articles  of  exportation  in  laws  and  their  effect  are  the  same.    This 

tfie  U.  States,  tliis  country  has  had  no  oc-  system  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Malthus  and 

casion  for  laws  to  gutml  against  a  fiimine,  many  others,  who  are,  in  general,  opposed 

since  the  ordinary  course  of  industry  and  to   restrictions   and    encouragements  of 

trade  gives  the  greatest  possible  security,  trade,  to  he  the  best  system  hy  which  the 

by  producing    a    surplus   of  provisions,  home  supply  could  he  secured ;  and  they 

which  a  high  pric«  at  home,  ia  anticipa-  further  think,  that  Great  Britain  couid  not 

tion  of  any  scarcity,  will  be  sure  to  retain  safely  open  its  ports  to  a  perfectly  free 

for  the  supply  of  domestic  wants.    In  ag-  trade  in  so  essential  an  article,  since  the 

riculttu^il  countries,  the  object  of  solicitude  fluctuations  of  price  and  the  occasional 

is  to  supply  the  want  of  arts  and  manufac-  scarcity,  in  consequence  of  wars  or  other 

tures,  as  in  populous  and  highly  improved  interruptions  of  trade  with  the  coimtries 

countries,  it  is  to  supply  the  want  of  food,  depended  upon  for  a  supply,  would  pro- 

But  the  laws  directed  to  this  object  have  duce  great  distress,  and  lend  to  breed  dis- 

been  very  various,  and  some  of  them  con-  turbanoes  and  riots  in  the  kingdom, 

tradictory ;  for  as  in  Athena,  so  in  Eng-  Cornaro,    Ludovico,   was    descended 

land  at  one  period,  the  laws  prohibited  the  from  a  Venetian  family  which  had  given 

exportation  of  com;  whereas,  at  another  several  doges  to  Venice,^  and,  in  die  15th 

period,  and  for  a  very  long  one  in  the  century,  a  queen  to  the  island  of  Cyprus, 

latter  country,  a  bounty  was  given  on  the  who  left  that  kingdom  to  the  Venetitui 

exportation;  and  both  tiiese  kws  had  the  republic.    He  d)edatPad«B,inl56(!,aged 

same  object,  viz.  the  adequate  and  steady  IM  years,  without  pain  orstruggie.    From 

supply  of  the  aiticle.    For  this  purpose,  the  25th  to  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  bo 

the  hoimty  is  the  measure  undoubcedly  was  afflicted  with  a  disordered  stomach, 

calculated  to  produce  the  effect  intended,  with  the  gout,  and  with  slow  fevers,  till  at 

and  the  permanent  prohibition  of  expoita-  length  he  gave  up_  the  use  of  medicine, 

tion  must  aggravate  the  scarcity  which  it  and  accustomed  himself  to  extreme  fm- 

is  intended  to  prevent.    Such  a  bounty  gality  in  his  diet.     The  beneficial  efiects 

tends  to  stimulate  a  surplus  production,  of  this  he  relates  in  his  book  entitled  The 

and  so  to  ^ve  a  country,  by  this  factitious  Jhhantages  of  a  kmpercde  Life.    Comaro's 

encffliragement,  the  same  securih',  in  re-  precepts  are  not,  indeed,  appiicable,  in 

spect  to  a  supply,  as  results  irom  tlie  their  full  extent,  to  every  constitution  ;  but 

spontaneous  course  of  industry  and  trade  his  general  rules  will  always  be  correct. 

in  Poland,  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  Hisdiseases  vanished,  and  gave  place  to  a 

and  the  C  States.    But  the  objection  to  state  of  vigorous  health  and  tranquillity  of 

tiie  bounty  is  its  great  expense,  requiring,  sphits,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  an 

as  it  does,  the  impoation  of  a  tax,  and,  at  entire  stranger.     He  wrote  three  additional 

the  same  time,  nu»ng  the  price  of  the  treatises  on  the  same  subjecL    Inhiswork 

article  to  the  domestic  consumer.    To  se-  upon  tiie  Birth  and  Death  of  Man,  which 

cure  the  advantages,  and  avoid  eome  of  he  composed  in  his  95lh  year,  he  says  of 

Ihe  burthens  of  this  law,  Mr.  Burke,  in  himself,  "I  am  now  as  healthy  as  any 

1773,  proposed  the  system  of  com  laws  person  of  35  yeats  of  age.   I  write  daily  7 

since  adhered  to  in  Great  Briton,  accord-  or  8  hours,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I  oc- 

ing  towhich  DO  bountyis  pBid,butthe  ex-  cupy  in  walking,  convei^ng,  and  occa- 
portation  of  com  is  permitted  when  it  is  sionally  in  attending  concerts.  I  am 
sold  under  a  certain  price  in  the  home  happy,  and  reUsh  every  thing  iliat  I  eat. 
maibeL     This  price  is  determined  by  the    My  imagination   ia  hvcly,    my  memory 
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iPimpious ;  my  judgment  good ;  and,  what  timenl  de  i'AcaJ^mie  fVonfaige  sur  la  Tra- 
il' most  remarkable,  in  a  person  of  my  gi-comedie  du  Cid  is,  tlierelbre,  more  cred- 
advanced  age,  my  voice  is  strong  and  har-  liable  to  the  learning  than  to  llie  taste  of 
monious."  the  French  hterati.  Others  lioped,  by  de- 
CoRNEiLLE,  Peter,  the  founder  of  crying  the  poet,  to  obtain  the  fevor  of  the 
French  tragedy,  and  the  first,  iii  point  minister.  But  the  works  of  Conieille 
of  lime,  arriong  the  great  authors  of  the  were  a  sufficient  answer  to  their  attacks, 
age  of  Louis  XIV,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  In  1639,  his  Horaces  made  its  appearance 
June  6,  1606,  at  which  place  hla  iather  (the  earlier  editions  had  the  title  Horace, 
was  advocate-general.  In  bis  later  and  but  the  later  ones  have  Horaces),  whereby 
more  finished  works,  he  sliowed  how  he  refuted  the  reproach  of  a  deficiency  of 
much  the  court  intrigues,  and  the  troubles  invention ;  which  was,  however,  repeated, 
which  prevailed  during  the  first  years  of  when  he  broiiglit  out  his  Heradiua,  in 
the  reign  of  l^ouis  XIII,  had  influenced  1647,  imitated  from  Caldei'on,  and  the 
the  formation  of  his  character.  A  some-  Menieur,  in  1642,  after  Pedro  de  Roxas. 
what  equivocal  success  with  the  mistress  This  objection,  perhaps,  was  the  cause  of 
of  his  friend,  to  whom  he  was  unsuspect-  the  poet's  leaving  modem  subjects  ;  for 
ingly  introduced  by  her  lover,  first  made  henceforward,  he  applied  himself  almost 
him  a  comic  writer.  He  related  this  ad-  exclusively  to  the  Roman ;  and  the  strict 
venture  in  veise,  and  brought  it  on  the  patriotism  of  the  ancient,  with  the  artjiil 
stage,  under  the  name  of  j^ite.  Id  the  politics  of  the  more  modem  Romans,  as  an 
yearl6S9.  Its  great  success  encouraged  mgenious  critic  says,  now  took  the  place  of 
him  to  petsevere,  and  he  soon  produced  that  chivalric  honor  and  faith,  the  repre- 
CfUandre,  La  Veuve,  and  La  Galtrie  du  senlation  of  which  in  the  (M  shows  him 
Palms,  Im  Suivante  and  La  Place  Roy-  lo  participate  in  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
alt,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  IC^.  dramatic  writem  The  French  critics  are 
The  success  of  these  pieces  was  so  great,  inclined  to  consider  Citma,  which  appear- 
and the  applause  so  universal,  that  a  par-  ed  in.  1639,  as  his  masterpiece;  but  for- 
ticular  company  of  actors  was  established  eigners  will  not  place  it  above  Polyeude. 
for  their  performance,  and  many  of  them,  Tiie  happy  blending  of  the  pathetic  with 
modernized  in  some  respects,  retiun  their  the  dignified  gravity  to  which  Comeille  so 
place  on  the  stage  to  Ihia  day.  The  neg-  much  inclines,  makes  this  piece  more 
led  of  nature  vras  common  to  Comeille  attractive  tlian  the  others.  In  the  Mart 
wilhhiscontemporaries.  Wm Medea, pro-  de  Pompie,  which  appeared  in  1641,  the 
duc«d  in  1635,  was  imitated  from  Seneca,  noble  dignity  of  the  piece  cannot  excuse 
and  written  m  the  declamatoi?  style  of  its  bombast.  In  his  MenUvr,  nature  and 
that  autiior.  At  tliat  time,  cartunal  Rich-  truth  of  description  take  the  place  of  the 
eheu  retained  seveml  poets  in  his  pay,  artificial  tone  then  prevalent;  andacom- 
who  vrere  obliged  to  write  comedies  ftom  parison  of  this  piece  vrith  the  Spanish 
plots  furnished  by  him.  Comeille  was  original  [La  Sospediosa  Verdad]  may  be 
about  to  place  himself  in  the  same  Bitua-  inslruclive  to  the  friends  of  dramatic  liter- 
tion ;  but  a  change,  which  he  took  the  ature.  At  length,  the  genius  of  this  pro- 
liberty  of  making,  in  a  plot  Bubiniited  to  lific  poet  seemed  to  have  been  exhausted, 
him,  offended  the  cardinal,  and  prevented  Rkodo^ve,  the  fevorite  of  Comeille,  pro- 
the  execution  of  this  plan.  He  then  with-  ducedml646,  leaves  a  painful  impresaon, 
drew  to  Rouen,  where  he  met  monsieur  de  and  the  artful  cofnbinationof  theaecumu- 
Chalon,  the  former  secretary  of  Maiy  of  lated  terrors  of  the  piece  cannot  redeem 
Medici, whoadvised  him  to  turn  hisalten-  it.  The  later  woriis  of  Comeille  (e.  g^ 
tion  to  tragedy,  and  recommended  the  Heradius,  which  appeared  in  1647,  Don 
Spanish  writeis  as  models.  Upon  this,  Sanched'.3mig07l,,3ndrom^de,  a  piece  with 
Comeille  learned  the  Spanish  language,  music,  processions  and  dancing),  are  less 
and,  in  1636,  produced  the  (Xd,  which  known,and,eccordingtotiieopinionofthe 
confirmed  the  predictions  of  his  intelligent  French,  less  worthy  of  being  so,  with  the 
friend.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  the  only  exception  of  ATcomi£fe,whicTi  appeared  in 
person  who  did  not  join  in  the  general  ad-  1653,  and  which  was  revived  by  Talma, 
miration,  and,  mortified  by  the  poet's  open  and  still  maintains  its  place  upon  the  stage, 
rejection  of  his  ofiered  patronage,  induced  The  thsdainful  scorn  of  fate^in  the  hero  of 
the  newly-established  academy  to  decry  this  piece,  is  susceptible  oP  very  great  ef- 
themeritsoftheCiii  Chapelain,bywhom  feet;  but  that  rhetorical  antithesis  prevails 
tne  criticism  was  vrritten,  attempted  to  in  it  which  is  found  in  many  of  Comeille's 
satisfy  the  founder,  without  too  much  meces.  /"ertAan/e,  in  J6H,  foiled  entirely 
ufTending  the  general  opinion.    The  Sen-  Becoming  distrustful  of  his  talents,  Cor- 
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neille  aow  wished  to  abardon  dramatio  theedition  of  theworksof  hergreamncle, 
writing,  and  appUed  himself  for  six  yeara,  discharged  the  debt  of  his  countiy.  The 
to  the  translation  of  the  ifc /mi((i(iOTw /e«t  latest  viewe  of  tlie  French  concerning  diis 
OiTMti,  the  first  book  of  which  he  had  great  man,  who  did  so  much  for  the  es- 
p^viously  flnislied  in  verse.  At  length,  tablishment  of  their  theatre,  are  found  in 
Pouquet  entreated  him  to  devote  his  tal-  an  thge  de  Cbraeflfe,  par  M.  Futwin 
ents  ag^n  to  the  stage.  (Ed^e,  in  1659,  fMre,  which  received  flie  prize  of  the 
and  Serforiua,  in  16^  were  received  with  French  academy  in  1807,  and  which  has 
the  applause  which  had  been  given  him  since  been  republished.  The  most  corn- 
in  his  best  days,  and  he  endeavored  to  plete  and  correct  edition  of  his  works, 
Kcure  Uie  public  favor  by  accompanying  enriched  by  the  principal  productions  of 
the  exhibition  of  the  piece  with  splendid  his  brother,  by  Voltaire's  commentaries, 
scenery.  But  his  subsequent  nieces — Otho.  and  by  a  selection  of  Palissot's  notes,  was 
Jigisiias,  Mila,  and  many  oUiers— proved  pubhshed  by  Renouard,  Paris,  1817,  in  13 
the  failing  power  of  a  poet  who  had  for-  volumes.  Napoleon  is  described,  in  the 
merly  shown  himself  without  a  rivaJ.  Of  memous  of  Las  Cases,  as  having  said,  that, 
33  pieces  which  Cornoille  left,  only  8  still  had  Corncilie  hved  in  bis  time,  he  would 
retain  their  places  on  the  stage.  Time  has  have  made  him  a  prince.  The  emperor 
established  his  fame,  and  the  French,  long  was  fond  of  reading  the  works  of  this  poet 
W,  Eumamed  him  the  Gnai,  though  during  his  abode  on  St.  Helena,  whilst  he 
Voltaire,  the  editor  of  his  works,  and  La  treated  with  comparative  neglect  several 
Harpe,  who  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  otlier  poets  adored  t^  the  French  nation, 
great  predecessor,  do  not  pronounce  an  Corbeille,  Thomas,  brother  of  the 
entirely  favorable  sentence  upon  his  mer-  preceding,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  Aug  30^ 
its.  A.  W.  Schlegel  has  criticised  him  in  IffiS,  and  lived  in  ie  most  fiiendly  union 
a  masterly  mode,  and  Lessing  has  pointed  with  his  brother  Peter  till  the  death  of  the 
oul,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  defects  in  latter.  A  comedy,  which  he  wrote  in 
the  plots  of  many  of  his  pieces.  It  is,  Latin  verse,  while  he  was  a  scholar  at  the 
indeed,  sincerely  to  be  regretted,  diat  his  Jesuits'  college,  and  which  obtjuned  the 
great  talents,  which  were  displayed  so  honor  of  a  representation,  as  weU  as  the 
brilliantly  in  the  Cid,  should  have  been  so  success  which  attended  the  works  of  hia 
much  checked  in  their  developement  by  brother,  determined  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
hia  inchnation  to  the  classic,  or,  rather,  tion  to  tiie  drama.  His  first  comedy,  call- 
Roman  fbmiB.  It  was  owing  to  the  cir-  ed  Let  ETigagemenis  du  Haaard,  which 
cumstan-  es  of  the  times,  that  he  was  in-  appeared  in  1647,  and  was  an  imitation 
duced  to  take  poUtical  subjects  as  materi-  of  Calderon,  was  successful.  Many  sinii- 
ds  for  tragedy.  Voltaire  remarked  their  lar  ones  soon  followed,also  borrowed  fom 
influence  upon  the  tragedy  of  Civna,  and  the  Spaniards.  The  number  of  his  dra- 
did  not  fell  to  see  that  tiie  interest,  in  matic  works  is  42 ;  yet  most  of  them  are 
laany  parts  of  Pdytiuie,  must  have  been  now  so  htlle  known,  that  even  the  cata- 
increased  by  the  Jonsenist  controversies,  logueofthemintherccordsof  the  French 
which  may,  in  fact,  have  ^ven  occasion  to  academy  will  be  found  erroneous  and 
the  passages.  Comeille  had  nothing  cap-  incomplete.  His  comedies,  however,  at 
tivatmg  in  his  manners.  His  conversation  the  time  of  their  appearance,  were  receiv- 
was  tedious,  and  by  no  means  well  chosen,  ed  with  greater  interest,  if  possible,  than 
Like  Turenne,  he  was,  in  early  yeara,  con-  those  of  the  great  Comeille,  in  imitation 
sidered  as  deficient  in  talent.  In  his  ex-  of  whom  Thomas  applied  himself  to  tra- 
temal  appearance,  he  resembled  an  infe-  gedy,  and  his  Tinoerate,  which  appeared 
nor  linesman  of  Rouen,  and  it  is  very  in  1656,  was  received  with  such  continual  ■ 
eay,  then,  to  conceive  tiiat,  witii  rather  applause,  tlial  the  actors,  weaiy  of  repeats 
rude  manners,  and  a  high  sense  of  his  ing  it,  entreated  the  audience,  fiwm  the 
menis,  he  could  not  feel  himself  in  his  stage,  to  permit  the  representation  of  some- 
prqper  sphere  at  comt.  His  profesaon  thing  else,  otherwise  they  should  forget 
and  talents  did  not  make  him  rich,  and  all  tiieir  other  pieces.  Since  that  time,  it 
he  lived  witii  greet  irugalhy.  During  the  has  not  been  brought  upon  the  boards  at 
year  1647,  he  was  received  into  the  French  all.  Comma,  in  1^1,  produced  an  equal 
academy  m  the  place  of  Maynard,  and  sensation.  The  spectators  tiironged  in 
died  Oct.  1, 1684,  being  the  oldest  mem-  such  numbers  to  witness  the  represents- 
ber.  A  descendant  of  the  eldest  of  his  tion,  that  scarcely  room  enough  was  left 
two  sons  Lved  till  the  year  1813,  and  was  for  the  performers.  Of  his  dramatic  works 
as  littie  favored  by  fortune  as  the  grand-  which  now  merit  attention,  are  Mane, 
niece  of  Comeille,  to  whom  Voltwre,  by  which  maintained  a  competition  with  Ra- 
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dne's£ajfLU(;  li'iicoiinii,  a  heroic  come-  from  coraetM,  or  homy,  it  being  rei^koned 

dy,  ia  1675,  which,  in  1724,  waa  repre-  by  mineralogists  among  the  honiFtones. 

seated  at  a  festival  at  the  Tuileries,  with  It  waa  known  to  the  Romans,  as  we  learn 

a  ballet,  in  which   Louis  XV   and   the  from  Pliny,  by  the  name  of  sarda,  from 

young  lords  of  his  court  danced ;  and,  es-  being  found  originally  iu  Sardinia.    Cor- 

pecially,   Le   Gimte  ^Essex,   which    he  nelians  are  of  various  colors,  from  a  light 

produced  in   1678.     This  last  piece,  as  and  fleshy  red,  opaque,  and  senii-tranepar- 

well  as  StUicon  and  JriOTie,  is  sometimes  ent,  with  and  without  veins,  to  a  brifflant 

represented  at  the  present  day.    Thonias,  transparency  and  color  approaching  the 

according  lo  the  judgment  of  Volliure,  ruby,  from    which    they  are,    however, 

although  inferior  to  his  brother,  stood  sec-  known  by  sure  distinctive  marks.    Winck- 

ond  to  none  but  him,  and  his  s^le  is  more  elmann  describes  a  cornelian  of  this  latter 

pure.     In  1685,  he  succeeded  his  brother  sort,  on  which  waa  engraved  a  portrait  of 

m  the  French  academy,  by  a  unanimous  Pompey.    The  cornelian  is  a  stone  well 

vote,  and,  after  his  election,  immediatelv  fitted  for  engraving  in  intaglio,  or  sinking 

undertook  the  publication  of  the  French  as  for  seals,  being  of  sufficient  hardness  to 

Dictionary,  which  appeared  in  1694.    He  receive  a  fine  polish,  and  wax  does  not 

then  prefixed  notes  to  Vaugelas's  Remarks,  adhere  lo  it,  as  it  does  to  some  other  sorts 

and  finally  added  a  supplement  to  the  of  stones  which  are  used  for  seals,  and 

Didiottnaire  rfe  V^adinae,  in  which  he  the  impression  comes  off'  clear  and  per- 

explained  the  terms  of  art  and  science,  feet.     The  number  of  the  cornelians  that 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  basiB  of  the  were  engraved  by  the  ancients,  and  have 

subsequent  Encydopidie,      Thomas  Cor  reached   ur  Ones,  is  very  considerable  and 

neille  waa  also  admitted  into  Oie  academy  nearlv  equal  to  thai  of  all  the  other  kinds 

of  inscriptions,  and  was  a  diligent  contrib  t   ge    s  w  Ih  which  we  are  acquainted, 

utor  to  the  ATcrcure gtrfont,  with  his  friend  Frt   i  an  ancient  epithet — "cornelian  of 

De  Vise,   In  old  age,  lie  lost  his  sight,  and  the  ol  1  r  ck  — Pliny  conceives  that  they 

died,  highly  honored  Iw  his  contempora  were  taken  from  a  rock  of  that  material 

riea,  and  beloved  for  hia  social  virtues,  at  near  Babylon     He  thinks  diey  were  clar- 

Andelya,  Dec.  8, 1709.   In  his  conversation  ified  by  being  steeped  in  die  honey  of 

he  was  lively  and  natural.    He  left  two  Corsica.    The  toyw  collection  at  Paris, 

children ;  and  Voltaire  united  the  daugh-  and  the  Srilish  museum  of  London,  have 

ter  of  his  son  Francis  in  marriage  with  the  numerous  ancient  and  beautifld  engraved 

count  de  la  Tour  du  Fin.    A  selection  of  cornehans.   Many  of  the  latter  were  found 

his  dramas  is  commonly  found  annexed  to  in  the  field  of  Canute  in  Apulia,  where 

the  editions  of  his  brother's  works,  and  his  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans, 

remaining  productions,  for  the  most  part  Cormelis,  Cornelius,  a  painter,  bom  at 

superseded  by  belter,  are  not  collectetL  Haerlem,  in  13®,  studied  the  rudiments  of 

CoBBELiA,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  his  art  with  Peter  jErtsens  the  younger, 

daughter  of  Scipio  Afticanus  the  elder,  and  afterwarda  worked  at  Antwerp,  under 

and  wife  of  the  consul  Gracchus,  was  a  Peter  Porbus  and  Giles  Colgnet.    In  1583, 

noble-minded  Roman  matron,  who  lived  he  returned  to  Haerlem,  where  his  great 

about  130  yeare  B.  C.     To  her  sons  [see  painting— the  company  of  arquebusiers — 

Qracchiu)  she  gave  an  excellent  educaUon,  establi^edhis  reputation.    Descamfis  caij- 

nnd,  being  in  company  with   a  Roman  ed  it  a  collection  of  figures,  sketched  by 

lady  who  was  displaying  her  jewels,  and  the   Genius   of  Hisloty.    In   1595,  with 

desired  to  see  the  jewels  of  Cornelia,  pre-  Charles  van  Mander,  he  instituted  anacad- 

sented  her  sons  as  her  most  precious  jew-  emy  for  painting  at  Haerlem.    Hisnumer- 

els.    At  her  death,  the  Romans  erected  a  ous  pictures  are  rarely  lo  bo  bought,  on 

monument  to  her  memory.    Cornelia  is  account  of  the  great  value  which   the 

one  of  those  women  for  whom  the  history  Flemings  set  upon  them.   Cornells  painted 

of  Rome  is  distinguished  before  all  oth-  great  and  small  pieces,  historical  subjects, 

ers.    In  the  history  of  no  nation  do  we  portraits,  flowers,  and  especially  subjecta 

find  so  many  examples  of  mothers  and  from  ancient  mythology.    His  drawuig  is 

wives  remarkable  for  nobleness  of  spirit  admirable.    He  is  a  true  jjuitator  of  na- 

CoRNELiAif,  or  CiftMELiAS   (conudint,  ture,  and  bis  coloring  is  always  lively  ani 

Fr.;comib/ii,Ital.;fromea)7i«i«,orcomeuj,  agreeable.    The  galleries  at  Vienna  and 

Lat.) ;  a  precious  stone,  of  a  Hght-red  or  Dresden  conlain  some  of  his  pieces,    J 

fledi.color,    whence   its  name   carrudine.  Muller,H,  Golziu3,SBenredam,  L.Killian, 

It  is  much  used  for  seals,  bracelets,  neck-  Matham,  Van  Geyn,andmanj  others,  have 

laces,  aitd  other  articles  of  minute  gem  imitated  his  manner.     He  died  in  1638. 

sculpture.    Its  name,  eonKZimt,  ia  derived  Cobkelibs  Nefos,  a  Roman  historiaa 
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Iiom  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  lived  in  ihe  golden  these  freBcoes  are  taken  froi.i  the  niythol- 

njre  of  the  RomHit  language,  in  friendship  ogy  of  Homer,  Heaiod,  and  the  old  heroic 

with  Catullus,  Cicero  and  PoinponiuBAtti-  world.     He  is   now  settled   at  Munich, 

r.us,  and  died  30  years  RC.   Othisnumer-  The  paintings  of  Cornelius,  in  tlie  Glyp' 

mis writingBjOnly luBLivesofdiailnguished  (ofAeca  above-mentioned,  form    some  of 

Generals  have  come  down  to  us.     In  this  the  grandest  monuments  of  the  fine  arlH 

work,  he  elves,  in  a  classical  style,  with  of  the  present  age. 

great  brevity  and  disiinctnesa,  24  biogra-  Cob\et;  a  wind  instrument,  now  but 

phies  of  the  most  remarkable  Grecian  he-  little  known,  having,  more  than  a  century 

roes  of  antiquity,  together  with  the  lives  of  since,  mven  place  to  tiie  liautboy.    There 

some  barbarian  generals,  and  also  that  of  were  three  kinds  of  comets — the  treble, 

Caw  the  elder,  finishing  his  work  with  tlie  tenor  and  the  bass.    The  treble  and 

the  life  of  Aniens.    His  characters  are,  in  tenor    coruetB    were    simple    curviljneal 

general,  strikingly  illustrated,  though  lie  tubes,  about  diree  feet  in  length,  gradually 

doesnotalwaysobserveajustproportionin  increasing  in  diameter  from  the  nioulb- 

bis  relations,  eomedmea  treating  important  piece  towards  the  lower  end.     The  bass 

subjei;ts  in  too  concise,and  trifling  ones  in  comet  was  a  serpentine  tube,  four  or  five 

loo  pifllix  a  manner;  and,  indeed,  he  does  feet  long,  and  increasing  in  diameter  in 

not  always  draw  ft^m  the  most  trustwor-  the  same  manner. 

thy  sources.     On  account  of  his  brevity,  Cobket,  in  miblary  language,  is  the 

he  throws  little  new  light  on  histor  ,  and  third  ofiicer  in  a  company,  in  England  and 

it  is  generally  believed  that  the  book  which  the  U,  States,     He  bears  the  colors  of  the 

has   reached  va  is  an   extract  from   the  troop.     In  the  Prussian  army,  the  name 

works  of  Nepos,  made  by  Emilitis  Probus,  conttt  is  abolished. 

in  the  time  of  TlieodosiuH.  The  edition  Cobmc  Copia; ;  horn  of  plenty,  [See 
of  this  author  by  Van  Siaveren  (Leyden,  Achdous  and  Aavjih&j.) 
1773)  is  the  most  valuable.  Other  good  Cornwall  ;  a  post-town  in  Litchfield 
editions,of  a  later  date,are  thoseof  Fisch-  coimty,  Connecticut,  on  the  east  side  of 
er,  Harles,  Tzachucke  and  Bremi.  the  Housatonic ;  10  miles  N.  W.  Ulchfield 
CoRNELirs,  Peter,  a  native  of  Ddssel-  38  W.  Hartford,  48  N.  W.  New  Haven. 
dorf,  was  director  of  the  academy  of  arts  A  foreign  mission  school  was  established 
there,  and,  since  J894,  has  been  director  here  in  1817,  imder  the  direction  of  the 
of  the  academy  of  arts  at  Miinich,  He  board  of  commissaoners  for  foreign  mis- 
formed  himself  at  Rome,  by  the  study  of  sions.  The  object  of  it  is  to  educate  hea- 
thc  masters  of  tlie  old  Itahan  and  German  then  children,Eo  that  they  may  be  quali- 
schools,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  the  fied  to  instruct  their  counti;j'men  in  Chris- 
first  living  German  painter.  He  has  a  true  tianity  and  the  arts  of  civilized  lite.  The 
iKKtical  spirit,  and  is,  among  punters,  near-  number  of  pupils,  in  1832,  was  34 ;  of 


ly  what  Thorwaldsen  is  among  sculptors,    whom  19  were  American  Indians,  and  S 
Th«  power  and  orianahly  of  bis  concep-    from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

3  recognised,  even  by  those  who        Cornwall,  a  maritime  countyofEng- 


find  him  deficient  in  strict  accuracy  of  land,  forming  the  south-wealem  extremity 
drairing,  and  sometimes  in  coloring  in  -of  Great  Britain,  is  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
his  'iresco  pictures.  His  spirited  and  care-  except  on  the  eastern  side.  Its  superficial 
fullj-finished  drawings  in  ink  are  in  much  area  has  been  found,  by  actual  survey,  to 
request  among  connoisseiurs.  His  scenes  contain 758,484statuteacrcfi,orl40/' square 
from  Gothe's  Fatal,  engraved  by  Rusche-  miles.  It  is  divided  into  9  hundreds,  and 
weih,  as  well  as  his  plates  to  the  Nibelung-  206  perishes.  The  general  aspect  of  Com- 
enlied  (q.  v.),  show  his  sphited  concep-  wall  is  very  dreai^',  a  ridge  of  bleak  and 
lion  of  poetic  thoughts,  in  which  respect,  ru^cd  hills  stretching  through  its  whole 
few  living  artists  equal  him.  He  was  en-  len^h.  Comparatively  little  attention  is 
gaged  in  preparing  his  designs  from  Dante,  piud  to  agriculture  in  Cornwall,  and  most  of 
to  be  executed  m  fiesco,  in  the  Villa  its  operations  are  still  conducted  in  a  very 
Mas^mi,at  Rome,  when  Louis,  the  crown-  rude  manner.  Its  principal  wealth  is  deriv 
prince,  now  king,  of  Bavaria,  employed  edfi-om  its  mines,  ofwhieb,  according  to  ar 
him  to  paint  the  saloons  of  his  Glyptotiie-  accurate  map  made  in  1800,  it  ap))carstbai 
™  (q.  v.),  or  museum  of  sculpture  at  Mii-  there  were  then  45  of  copper,  ix  of  ihi,  18 
nich.  For  this  purpose,  Cornelius  lefl:  of  copper  and  tin,  3  of  lead,  1  of  lead  and 
Rome  in  1819,  and  lived  alternately  at  silver,  1  of  copper  and  silver,  1  of  silver,  1 
DOsseldorf  and  Miinich,  where  he  finish-  of  copper  and  cobalt,  1  of  tin  ami  cobalt, 
ed  the  cartoons  which  he  had  already  in  and  1  of  antimony.  Some  mines  of  man- 
port  sketched  at  Rome.    Ilie  suhgects  of  ganese  have  been  opened  since  tliat  time. 
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Of  the  minerals  of  Ihia  county,  which  are  of  Travancore,  the  ally  of  the  English. 
numerous,  one  of  the  moat  interesting  is  The  first  canipaign  was  indecisive ;  but  in 
the  soap-rock,  particularly  used  in  the  March,  1791,  lord  ComwaUis  inifaded  the 
manufecture  of  porcelain.  The  china-  Mysore,  and,  in  the  year  after,  besieged 
stone,  which  is  raised  in  ^at  quantities  the  city  of  Seringapalam,  and  obliged  the 
near  St.  Austell,  forms  a  principal  ingredi-  suilan,  Tippoo  Saib,  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
ent  in  the  Slaffordshire  potteries.  Agreat  to  submit  to  such  terms  as  he  dictated, 
variety  of  fish  Sequent  the  coasts  of  this  These  were,  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  do- 
county  :hy  for  the  most  important  of  these  muuons,  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money, 
are  the  pilchards,  in  the  fishery  of  which  with  a  promise  of  a  more  considerable 
a  great  capital  is  employed.  Cornwall  portion  of  treasure ;  and,  as  host^es  for 
canboast  of  hut  few  manufactures,  except  the  performance  of  this  treaty,  Tippoo 
the  pruparafion  of  its  metals.  Antiqui-  intrusted  two  of  his  sons  to  the  care  of 
ties,  generally  supposed  to  be  Dmidical,  lord  Comwallis.  On  the  conclusion  of 
abound.  This  county  sends  42  mem-  tliis  important  war,  lord  Comwallis  return- 
bers  to  parhament.  Population,  962,600.  ed  to  England,  and,  in  1792,  was  created 
The  Scilly  isltmds  lie  about  9  leagues  W.  marquis,  appointed  master-general  of  the 
byS.  of  the  Land's  End,  and  are  supposed  ordnance,  and  admitted  a  member  of  die 
to  have  been  formerly  connected  with  privy  council.  In  1798,  at  the  lime  of  the 
Cornwall.  The  intermediate  and  sur-  rebellion,  bp  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
rounding  rocks  are  innumerable.  of  Ireland,  which  office  he  filled  until 
CoRKWAi.1.19,  Charles,  marquis  of,  was  1801,  conducting  himself  with  great  firm- 
bom  ui  1738,  and  received  his  education  ness  and  judgment,  united  with  a  concili- 
at  Eton,  and  at  St.  John's  college.  Cam-  atory  disposition.  In  the  same  year,  he 
bridge.  Devotinghimself  to  the  profession  was  sent  to  France,  where  he  signed  the 
of  arms,  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  peace  of  Amiens.  In  1804,  on  the  recall 
to  the  king  in  1765,  and  colonel  of  foot  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  he  was  again 
in  1766,  and,  after  passing  through  all  the  appointed  govemor-^neral  of  India,  and, 
various  promotions,  he  obtained  the  rank  the  following  year,  died  at  Gliazepore,  in 
of  general.  He  represented  the  borough  of  the  province  of  Benares,  His  personal 
Eye  in  parliament  until  the  death  of  his  character  was  amiable  and  unassuming, 
fether,  in  17G2,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  and,  if  his  talents  were  not  briUiant,  his 
peerage.  He  did  not  distinguish  himself  soimd  sense,  aided  by  his  laudable  ambi- 
in  parliament,  either  by  the  fi^quency  or  tlon  and  perseverance,  effected  much.  Aa 
the  eloquence  of  his  speeches;  and,  in  the  a  military  men,  he  was  active  and  vigilant, 
house  of  peers,  he  appears  to  have  been  always  giving  his  instructions  in  person, 
favorable  to  the  claims  of  the  American  and  attending  to  the  performance  of  them, 
colonies;  nocvrithstanding  which,  he  ac-  Coro,  or  Vesezcei.a,  a  town  in  Vene- 
cepted  a  command  in  America,  and  distin-  zuela,  the  capital  of  the  province  or  dis- 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Brandy-  trict  of  Coro ;  80  leagues  W.  of  Caracas  i 
wine,  hi  1777,  and  at  the  siege  of  Charles-  Ion.  69°  40'  W.;  lal,li°24'N.;  population, 
ton,  and  was  intrusted  witli  the  govern-  10,000.  It  is  situated  on  a  dry,  sandy 
ment  of  South  Caroliniu  After  obtaining  plain,  on  an  isthmus  which  separates  the 
the  victories  of  Camden  and  Guilford,  he  take  of  Maracaybo  from  the  Caribbean 
formed  the  plan  of  invading  Virginia,  sea.  The  streets  are  regular,  but  the 
which  failed;  and  he  was  made  prisoner  houses  are  mean.  Theport  is  indifferent, 
with  his  whole  army.  He  laid  the  blame  and  the  commerce  of  the  town  is  incon- 
of  this  defeat  on  sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  siderable. 

had  not  ^ven  him  the  succor  he  expected;  CoROi.i.tRY  (in  Latin,  coroBariam);  a 
and  several  pamphlets  were  published  conclusion  from  premises,  or  from  a  prop- 
between  them,  in  which  sir  Heniy  blamed  osition  demonstrated.  Formerfy,  it  was 
both  the  scheme  and  its  conduct.  Soon  used  tO  signify  a  surplus. 
after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  re-  CoROMASnEL,  Coast  or  (i)»7«ifo?non- 
moved  fium  his  place  of  governor  of  the  dol,  country  of  millet) ;  the  eastern  coast 
Tower  of  London,  but  was  reappointed  in  of  Hindostan,  along  the  Camatii:,  so  call- 
1784,  and  retained  it  until  his  death.  In  ed,  extending  from  cape  Calymere,  laL 
1786,  lord  Comwallis  was  sent  out  to  In-  10°  20",  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kistnal),  lat. 
dia,  with  the  double  appointment  of  com-  15°  45*  N. ;  length  about  SM  miles.  It 
mander-in-chief  and  governor-general;  contains  many  flourishing  cities,  but  Go- 
and  not  long  after,  tiie  government  of  ringa  is  the  only  one  which  afibrds  a  har- 
Beng  1  declared  war  against  the  sultan  of  bor.  Madras  is  die  English  provincial  city 
the  Mysore,  for  an  attack  upon  the  rajah  From  the  bemnning  of  October  until 
46* 
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April,  north  winds  blow  along  the  shore,  nation  oath  of  Charles  X  ran  thus: — "In 

and,  during  the  first  tliree  months,  with  the  presence  of  God,  I  promise  my  people 

such  vehemence,  that  navigation,  during  to  defend  and  honor  {de  mointenir  it  dlio- 

this  period,  is  very  dangerous.    This  is  luirer)  our  holy  religion,  as  it  becomes  the 

called  the  nortk-easl  monsoon.      In    the  most  Christian  king  and  the  eldest  son  of 

middle  of  April,  the  south  winds  beg^n,  the  church ;  to  cause  justice  to  be  done  to 

which  last  until  the  montli  of  October,  all  my  subjects;  finally,  to  govern  in  con- 

During  this  time,  vessels  can  approach  the  formiQ'  to  the  laws  of  the  kuigdom,  and  to 

coast  wiih  safety.    The  wind,  during  the  the  charter,  which  I  swear  truly  to  oh- 

day,  is  often  glowing  hot,  hut,  in  the  night,  serve ;  so  help  me  God  and  his  holy  gos 

becomes  cool  again.     The  sandy  soil  of  pel."     The  coronation  oath  of  the  king  of 

the  whole  coast  is  not  &vorable  for  the  England  is  prescribed  by  1  William  and 

cultivation  of  rice ;  but  cotton  is  produced  Mary,  c.  6,  modified  by  5  Aime,  c  8  and  39, 

in  great  quantity,  and,  in  its  raw  as  well  40  George  III,  c  67; — '"I  solemnlyprom- 

as  its  manufactured  state,  is  the  source  of  ise  and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 

wealth  to  the  industrious  inhabitants.  United   Kuigdom  of  Great   Britain   and 

CoRON  ;  a  fortress  in  the  Morea,  17i  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereto  helong- 

leagues  S,  W.  Tripolizza,  and  4^  E,  of  ing,  according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament 

Modon,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  agreed  on,  and  the  la*va  and  customs  of 

of  Modon ;  atuated  on  a  mountmn ;  lat,  3C°  the  same ;  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to 

47'  26"  N. ;  lou.  Sil°  Sff  53"  E. ;  population,  m^tain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profes- 

5000,  sion  of  the  gospel,  and  the  Protestant  re- 

Coronation;  a  solemn  inauguration  of  formed  religion  established  by  the  law;  to 
a  monarch,  with  religious  ceremonies,  preserve  unto  the  bisliops  and  the  clei^ 
which,  in  ancient  times,  when  the  right  of  thfe  realm,  and  the  churches  committed 
of  succession  to  the  throne  was  more  un-  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privi- 
certain  or  disputed  than  at  present,  or  leges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  unto 
when  the  right  to  govern  could  not  be  them  or  any  of  them.'  Alter  this,  the 
obtained  without  undertaking  certain  for-  kingorqueen,  layinghisorher  tiandujioa 
mal  obhgations,  was  deemed  more  neces-  the  holy  Gospels,  shall  say,  '  The  Ihmgs 
sary  than  in  modem  times.  This  act  is  which  I  have  before  promised,  I  will  pcr- 
not  considered  as  necessary  for  establish-  form  and  keep ;  so  help  me  God ;'  and 
ing  the  tights  and  obligations  of  rulers  then  shall  kiss  the  book."  The  coronation 
and  subjects;  but  it  is  very  proper  as  a  of  the  German  emperor,  by  the  pope,  in 
means  of  reminding  both  parties,  in  a  sol-  former  times,  was  the  source  of  much 
emn  way,  of  the  nature  of  tlieir  duties,  disorder,  as  the  emperor  was  generally 
The  essential  parts  of  the  coronation  are,  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  with  an  army, 
first,  the  oath  which  the  monarch  takes.  Napoleon  crowned  himself  and  then  put 
that  he  will  govern  justly,  will  always  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  wife  Jose- 
consult  the  real  welfare  of  his  people,  and  pliine. 

will   conscientiously  observe   the   funda-        Coroneb.;  an  officer  m  England  ajid 

mental  laws  of  the  state ;  and,  secondly,  some  of  the  U.  States,  the  chief  part  of 

the  placing  of  the  crowu  upon  his  head  whose  duty  is  to  inquire  into  tiie  cause 

witii   religious    solemnities    (prayer  and  of  the  death  of  persons  killed,  or  dying 

anointing).     In  England,  kiiu;s  have  been  suddenly.    In  England,  ho  inquires  also 

anointed   and  crovvned  in  Westminster  into  the  causeofdeathofpersonsdyingin 

abbey,  even  to  tlie  latest  times,  witli  great  prison.    His  examination  is  made,  in  all 

splendor,  and  the  observance  of  ancient  cases,  with  the  aid  of  a  jury,  in  sight  of 

feudal  customs,  niany  of  which  are  veiy  the  body,  and  at  tlie  place  where  the  death 

^gular.     So  also  in  France,  where  the  happened.     In  England,  the  coroner  has 

church  of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  has  also  to  inquire  concerning  shipwrecks,  and 

&am  ancient  times  enjoyed  tlie  privilege  of  certify,  in  any  particular  case,  whether  ttiere 

the  celebration  of  tiiis  ceremony,   {Hatoire  be  an  actual  wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in 

rfu  SicrerfeCAarfes^ by  F.M.Miel, Paris,  possesion  of  the  goods;  also  to  inquire 

1625.)     Splendid  engravings  of  the  core-  concerning  trtasure  trove ;  that  is,  gold  or 

nations,  both  of  king  George  IV  of  Great  silver,  which  appears,  when  found,  to  have 

Britain,  and  of  king  Charles  X  of  France,  been  purposely  hidden,  and  remains  un- 

liavo  made  iheu"  appeaiance,*    The  coro-  claimed.    Such  treasure,  in  England,  he- 

'  The  EnglJsli  king  al  arms,  Geore*  Naylor,  bss  price  25  guineas^-the  first  official  deserlplkin  of 

nubli^d  Die  hialory  of  Uie  coroual.on  of  George  ihe  ceremony  in  England,  since  )be  acmLU. I  of  ihe 

IV.in  aworku'iOj  jiages,  wllli  70  copperplales,  coranalion  of  James  II,  by  Sandlbrd.in  1W(7. 
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kmga  to  the  king.     The  coroner,  in  that  cial  organ,  «f  an  integral  or  individuid 

CDuntry,  is  also  the   sheriff's  substitute;  character,  whether  it  embraces  one  or 

end,  when  an  exception  can  be  taken  to  more  members,  and  ia  invested  with  cer- 

the  sheriff,  for  partiality,  process  ia  award-  tain  powers  and  righta,  varying  according 

ed  to  the  coroner.     In   those   of  the  U.  to  the  objects  of  its  establishment.     lis 

Stales   where   there   are  coronei^  tlieir  acts,  when   done   in    pursuance    of    its 

principal  duty  is  to  inquire  into  the  causes  powers,  are  considered  those  of  tlie  body, 

of  violent  or  extraordinary   death.      In  or  organ,  and  not  those  of  the  member  or 

Connecticut,  the  duty  is  performed  by  a  members  composing  tlie  corporation.     In 

justice  of  the  peace  or  a  constable.  respect  to  the  number  of  members,  cor- 

CoROHET ;  an  interior  crown,  belonging  porations  are  divided  into  sole,  consisting 

to  the  English  nobility.    The  coronet  of  of  one  person,  and  aggregate,  conasting 

an  English  duke  is  adorned  with  straw-  of  more  than  one,    A  corporation  does 

beny  leaves;  that  of  a  marquis  has  leaves,  not  lose  its  identic  by  a  change  of  ile 

with  pearls  interposed ;   that  of  an  eari  members.      Hence    the   mosim,  in    the 

raises  the  pearls  above  the  leaves ;  that  of  English  law,  tinat  the  king  never  dies ;  for 

a  viscount  is  surrounded  with  pearls  only ;  the  regal  power  Is  considered  to  be  invested 

diat  of  a  baron  has  only  four  [worls,  in  a  sole  corporation,  wliich  continues  the 

CoapoHAL.  This  word  ia  written  in  the  same,  though  the  individu^  corporator 
same,  or  in  a  similar,  manner  in  many  may  die.  The  whole  pohtical  system  is 
languages,  and,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  made  up  of  a  concatenation  of  various 
to  be  derived  from  corps  (body);  but  it  comorations, political, civil, rehmous, social 
originates,  in  fact,  &am  the  French  n^o-  and  economical.  A  nation  itself  is  the  great 
riU  and  the  Italian  capwfde,  which  are  de-  corporation,  comprehending  all  the  others, 
rived  from  cc^,  the  ItaliMi  form  of  the  the  powere  of  which  are  exerted  in  legis- 
Latin  caput  (the  head).  The  change  of  lative,  executive  and  judicial  acts,  which, 
the  first  syllaJile,  co,  into  cor,  is  of  much  when  confined  within  the  scope,  and  done 
antiquity.  Du  Fresne  uses  the  Low  Latin  according  to  the  fornia,  prescribed  by  the 
term  carpondia.  From  this  author  it  ap-  constitution,  are  considered  to  be  the  acffi 
pears,  that  corj/oral  formerly  signitied  a  of  the  nation,  and  not  merely  those  of  the 
Riperior  commander ;  but,  like  captain  and  Qflicial  organs.  Corporations  .  are  also 
•nany  other  words,  it  has  sunk  in  its  either  local  or  at  large.  A  nation,  state, 
■lignity.  A  corporal  is  now  a  rank  and  county,  town  or  parish,  is  a  local  corpora- 
file  tnan,  with  superior  pay  to  that  of  tion ;  stage-coach  or  navigation  compa- 
common  soldiers,  and  with  nommal  rank  nies,  chantabie  and  many  other  associa- 
under  a  sergeant.  He  has  charge  of  one  tions,  may  be  at  large  and  tranatory,  that 
of  the  squads  of  the  company,  places  and  is,  not  restricted  as  to  the  residence  of  their 
relieves  sentinels,  &.c.  Every  company  members,  or  the  place  at  which  Iheh-  af- 
in  the  English  service  has  three  or  four  tairs  are  to  be  conducted ;  but,  whether 
corporals.  In  armies  in  winch  privates  local  or  ambulatory,  their  objects,  powers 
may  advance  to  the  highest  ranks,  as  in  and  forms  of  proceeding  must  be  defined. 
France,  Prussia,  &c.,  great  care  is  taken  for  by  these  the  metaphysical  absttact 
in  selecting  corporals.  In  fact,  they  are  entity,  called  a  anpondvm,  subsists ;  and 
officers  of  much  importance,  associating,  the  persons  by  whom  this  artificial  con- 
as  they  do,  with  the  piivaies,  over  whom  ventionat  engine  is  operated  cease  to  act 
their  superiority  of  rank  gives  them  much  as  corporators  the  moment  they  pass  be- 
influence.  The  feeling  of  military  honor,  yond  the  limits  of  the  objects  and  powerr 
good  motals,  and  emulation  in  the  dis-  of  the  institution.  •  Corporations  are  ere 
charge  of  duty,  are,  in  a  great  degree,  to  ated  either  by  prescription  or  charter,  bttf 
be  mfused  into  the  mass  by  means  of  tlie  most  commonly  by  the  latter.  The  Eng- 
corporals. — A  corporal  of  a  man  of  war  lish  government,  and,  indeed,  most  of  tiie 
is  an  officer  who  has  the  charge  of  setting  other  governments  of  Europe,  are  corpo- 
and  relieving  the  watches  and  sentries,  rations  by  prescription.  All  the  American 
and  who  sees  that  the  soldiers  and  sail-  governments  are  corporations  created  by 
ors  keep  tlieir  arms  neat  end  clean :  he  charters,  viz.  their  constitutions.  So  pn- 
teaches  them  how  to  use  their  arms,  and  vate  corporations  may  be  established  in 
has  a  mate  under  him.  either  of  these  ways,  and,  whether  by  one 

Corporation.    A  corporation  is  a  po-  orthe  other,  Uiey  derive  their  powers  and 

litical  or  civil  institution,  comprehenduig  franchises,   either    directiy   or  indirectiy, 

one  or  more  persons,  by  whom  it  is  con-  from  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state. 

ducted  according  to  tiie  laws  of  its  con-  The  improvements,  among  the  moilems, 

etitutiou.    It  is  a  conventional  and  anifi'  in  civil  liber^,  arts  and  commerce,  took 
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their  rise  in  private  corporations.  In  the  is  stiil  retained,  on  the  continent  of  Eo- 
firat  volume  of  Robertaoii's  Charles  V  rope,  in  the  same  application :  thiia  the 
will  he  found  a  very  good  historical  view  limitations  to  which  thi!  Bourbons  suh- 
of  the  manner  in  which  municipal  corpo-  mitled,  when  restored  to  the  throne  of 
rations  and  communitieB  contributed  to  the  France,  are  called  the  (harter.  As  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  great  most  important  immuniticB  and  privileges 
mass  of  the  populadon  in  the  western  granted  in  tliese  charters  were,  in  elfecl, 
part  of  Europe.  The  several  govern-  limitations  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
ments,  established  after  the  dissolution  of  tive  power  of  the  sovereigns,  they  would 
the  Roman  empire,  had  degenerated  into  very  naturally  attempt  to  retract  them, 
a  system  of  Oppression,  and  the  great  when  a  favorable  opportunity  ofiered ;  and 
body  of  the  people  were  reduced  to  a  this  they  did,  and  sometimes  with  sue- 
siateof  actual  servitude;  and  the  condition  cess;  but  the  corporations  had  one  great 
of  those  dignified  with  the  name  of  free-  advantage,  in  resisting  these  encroach- 
men  was  httle  preferable  to  that  of  the  ments,  in  consequence  of  the  stniggles 
others.  Nor  was  this  oppression  confined  between  the  sovereigns  and  oobles;  for 
to  the  people  inhabiting  the  country,  the  free  cities,  being  veiy  useful  allies  to 
Cities  and  villages  found  it  necessary  to  either  side  in  these  contests,  were  treated 
acknowledge  dependence  on  some  pow-  with  greater  forbearance,  so  that  the  gen- 
erful  lord,  on  whom  they  rehed  for  protec-  eral  tendency  was  to  the  enlargement  and 
tion.  The  inhabitonts  could  not  dispose  establishment  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  eflecta  acquired  by  their  own  in-  of  the  citizen,  and  the  restraint  and  reg- 
duslry,  rather,  during  iife,  by  deed,  or,  at  ulation  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign, 
their  decease,  by  will.  They  had  no  This  voluntaiy  association  of  small  corn- 
right  to  appoint  guardians  to  their  chil-  munities,  which  ]woved  bo  powerful  an 
dren,  and  were  not  permitted  to  marry  engine  in  rearing  the  present  political 
without  purchasing  the  consent  of  their  fiibrics  in  Christendom,  is  no  less  effi- 
superior  lord.  If  they  once  commenced  cient  as  an  engioe  of  political  revolution 
a  suit  in  the  lord's  court,  they  durst  not  and  demolition ;  and  it  may  be  used 
terminate  it  by  compromise,  because  this  with  equal  success  for  the  beat  or  the 
would  deprive  the  lord  of  the  perquisites  most  pernicious  purposes,  as  every  age 
due  to  him  on  [jassing  sentence.  Servi-  and  country  has  frequent  Ofportunhy  of 
ces  of  various  kinds,  no  leas  disgraceful  witnessing.  Charters  of  incorporation 
than  oppressive,  were  exacted  from  them  for  mere  economical  putposes,  as  the 
without  mercy  or  moderation.  The  cities  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  and 
of  Italy,  being  situated  at  a  distance  from  carrying  on  of  hanking,  insurance,  manu- 
their  German  superiors,  whereby  the  ties  factures,  &c.,are  more  frequent  in  the  U 
of  subjection  were  weakened,  found  it  States  Ann  in  any  other  country.  Cor- 
comparatively^sy  to  extricate  themselves  porations  are  erected  for  undertakings 
from  their  politico  and  commereial  thral-  wliich  are,  in  England,  conducted  by 
dom ;  and  they  were  stimulated  to  the  at-  joint  stock  communes ;  and,  in  some  of 
tempt  by  the  excitement,  revival  of  trade,  the  states,  the  character  of  these  bodies 
and  influx  of  wealth,  occasioned  by  the  has  been  modified  by  the  laws,  where 
crusades.  The  spirit  which  animated  the  their  object  is  die  conducting  of  some 
Itahan  cities  spread  itself  into  Germany  branch  of  industry,  so  as  to  render  them 
EUid  France,  where  the  dilapidation  and  either  limited  or  absolute  copartnerships, 
exhaustionof  the  wealth  of  the  sovereigns  in  respect  to  the  joint  liability  of  the  indi- 
and  nobles,  occasioned  by  the  repeated  Tidual  members  for  the  engagements  of 
and  obstinate  prosecution  of  these  relig-  the  companv,  though  they  still  retain  the 
ious  waiB,  put  it  in  the  power  of  tlie  character  of  corporations,  in  respect  to 
towns  to  extort,  or  to  purchase  at  a  low  the  ca[)acity  to  conduct  business,  notwitli- 
rate,  exemption  from  many  species  of  standing  the  decease  of  any  members, 
military  oppression, servitude  and  merci-  which, inordinary  copartnerslnps,  usually 
less  exaction.  In  some  stipulated  com-  effects  a  dissolution, 
poation,  the  soverei^  or  baron  granted  Corporation  anh  Test  Acts.  The 
charters  of  community  (see  ComiiaatUy),  corporation  act,  passed  in  the  13ih 
guarantyii^  certain  privileges  in  regard  to  Charles  II,  1661,  prevented  any  person 
peiBonal  liberty,  municipal  government  from  being  legally  elected  to  any  office 
and  judicial  administration.  These  char-  belon^ng  to  the  government  of  any  city 
ters,  tiiough  on  a  limited  scale,  were  or  corporation  in  England,  unless  he  had, 
equivalent,  in  character,  to  what  are  called  within  the  twelvemonth  preceding,  receiv- 
iXMstiiutiona  in  the  U.  Slates ;  and  the  term  ed  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  ac 
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cording  to  the   rites  of  the   church   of  The  secretion  of  fet  depends,  in  a  certam 

England;  and  enjoined  him  to  take  the  degree,  on  the  state  of  the  health.    Chil- 

oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  when  dren  and  iemales  have  a  larger  proportion 

he  took  the  oath  of  office.     The  test  act,  of  it  than  adult  men.     It  is  promoted  by 

25  Charles  II,  1673,  required  all  officers,  rich  diet,  a  good  digestion,  corporeal  inac- 

civil  and  military,  to  take  the  oaths,  and  tivity,  tranquillity  of  mind,  &c.    There  is, 

make  the  declaration  agiunst  transutetan-  however,  a  certain  diseased  slate  of  the 

tiatioD,  in  the  courts  of  king's  bench  or  system,  which,  independentJy  of  all  these 

chanceiy,  within  mx  months  after  their  influences,  will  increase  the  production 

admission;   and  also,  within  the   same  and  deposition  of  fet.    We  see  ^oung 

time,  to  receive  the  sacrament    of  the  people  and  men,  even  such  as  are  mteili- 

Lord's  supper,  according  to  the  usage  of  gent,  and  continually  engaged  in  active 

the  church  of  England,  in  some  public  business,  very  corpulent    The  enotmous 

church.     The  corporation  act  was  prind-  corpulence    of   many    men    appears    to 

pally  directed  agamst  Protestant  noncon-  bear  no  proportion  to  their  fowl,  and  is 

rormiscs ;    the   test    act   agtunst   Roman  evidently  a  disease,  as  many  other  sccre- 

CatlKjlics.     In  the  year  1(Q8,  they  were  lions  in  the  body ;   for  example,  the  prep- 

bolh  aboUshed.  aration  and  secretion  of  the  bile,  sali™. 

Corposant,  or  CoRPO  Santo  {Bidian,  &c.,nreaugmenled  bydiseaso.   Sandifbrd 

holy  body) ;    the  electric    flame    which  mentions  an  unborn  child,  in  which  he 

sometimes   appears  on  tlie  tops  of  the  observed  a  monstrous  mass  of  iaL     Tul- 

masts  of  vessels,  and  is  also  called  Castor  plus    saw  a   boy   five    years    old,   who 

and  PMux  and  iSS.  I3,mo'sJirt.  weighed  150  pounds.     Bartholini  makes 

Coars  [French  for  body) ;  a  word  often  mention    of  a  girl,  aged    eleven    years, 

tiscd  in  military  language,  many  of  the  who  weighed  above  200  pounds.     Li  the 

terras  of  which  are   derived    from  the  Philosophical    Transactions,    mention   is 

French,  they  haviiM  begun  the  organiza-  made  of  an  Enghshman,  named  Bright, 

uon  of  armies  on  me  system  which  now  who  weighed  GIH  pounds.    Daniel  Lam- 

Erevails.    The  term  is  a])plied  to  various  bert,  of  Leicester,  in  England,  was,  prob- 

inds  of  divisions  of  troops. — Corps  tPar-  ably,  the  heaviest  man   on   record.     He 

nUe  is  one  of  Ihe  largest  divisions  of  an  weighed  753  pounds.  A  Canadian,  named 

army   (the  German  HeertsoHheSvitg). —  Mcuilol,  who  exhibited  himself  in  Boston, 

Corpi  de  garde ;  a  post  occupied  by  a  body  in  1829,  weighed  619  pounds.   Corpulency 

of  men  on  ivatch ;  also  the  body  which  is  ofl;en  only  the  repletion  of  the  ceils  of 

occupies  iL — Corps  de  rtserve ;  a  body  of  the  cellular  membrane  with  watery,  gase- 

Iroops  kept  out  of  the  action,  with  a  view  ous  and  vaporized  matter,  arising  from  a 

of  being  brought  forward,  if  the  troops  marited  tendency  to  disease,  and  oflien  the 

previously  engaged  are  beaten,  or  cannot  commencementof  actual  dropsy.    Moder- 

ibllow  up  their  victory,  or  are  disorganiz-  ate  corpulence  (cm&oiyom*,  in  French)  is 

ed. — C(ffpa  voUmt  (a  fiying  body)  is  a  body  consistent  with  health,  and  is  not  opposed 

intended  for  rapid  movements.     It  is  al-  to  beauty,  as  it  prevents  angularity  and 

ways  rather  small. — Cmps   de  haliiMe  is  unevenness  in  the  surface  of  the  body, 

the  mtun  body  of  an  army,  drawn  up  for  and  gives  the  parts  rotundity.    For  this 

battle  betvreen  the  wings.  reason,  moderately  corpulent  women  and 

CoBPULENCE ;  the  state  of  the  human  men  preserve   a  beautiful  and  youthful 

body,  when  loaded    with    an  excessive  appearance  longer  than  lean  j)ersons.  But 

Suantityof  tiesh  and  faL   The  flesli  forms  if  corpulence    is  excessive,  it  becomes 

le  muscular  Bj-stem;  andjitsextent  being  troublesome,  and,  at   length,  dangerous. 

limited  by  the  form  of  tlie  particuitu'  mus-  Water  should  then  be  dt^nk  instead  of 

cidar  parts,  its  quantity  can  neither  exceed  wine;  milk,  beer  and  brandy  should  be 

nor  fall  below  a  certmn  bulk.    The  &t  is  avoided ;  active  bodily  eKercise  slioutd  be 

much  less  limited,  and  tlie  production  and  taken,  and  employment  provided  forth* 

deposition  of  it  is  confined  to  no  such  mind,    Anxietysoontakesoffsuperfluoiis 

definite   form.      The    formation    of  the  fat,  though  grief  sometimes  produces  it. 

muscular  fibres,  or  the  change  of  blood  In  what  cases  medicine  is  to  be  resorteil 

into  flesh,  takes  place  in  the  capillary  sys-  to,  and  what  kinds  should  be  used,  mu6t 

tetn,  formed  by  the  nunutest  portions  of  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  phyacians. 

the  arteries  at  their  termination  in  the  People  sometimes  resort  to  violent  and 

muscles.    (Concerning  the  production  of  injurious  means  to  rid  themselves  of  su- 

f^  see  Fat.)    If  blood  is-  copiously  fiir-  perfluous  flesh.     Madame  Stich,  the  best 

nished  with  nutritive  matter,  it  is  convert-  actress  in  the  theatre  at  Berlin,  took  poi- 

ed   readily  to  muscular    fibres   and   fiit.  son  to   reduce   her  person   to  the  right 
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by  no  means  rare.     In  JSiO,  a    This  circumstance  forms  tlie  subject  of 
Venuom  exhibited  himself  iii    one  of  the  beautiful  pictures  of  Raphael, 
the  Sanze  <K  RafatUo,    Urban  IV  pub- 
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dimenaons  for  performing  Shakspeare's  ho  endeavored  to   conceal  them  in  the 

Juliet,  and  succeeded,  though  at  the  ex-  folds  of  his  garment,  formed  bloody  im- 

pense  of  her  health.    Instances  of  lean-  a^s  of  the  host.     The  bloody  surplice  is 

ness  as  remarkable  as  those  of  corpu-  still  shown  as  a  relic  at  Civitik  Veechia. 

lence  arc  by  no  means  rare.     In  ISiO,  —  ■      ■  -  .         -  . 

native  of  Vemiom  exhibited  himself 

the  U.   States.     He   called   himself  the         _, , 

livit^  sMelon.    His  legs  and  arms  were  (ished,  in  the  same  year,  a  bull,  in  which 

almost  entirely  deprived  of   flesh.    The  he  appointed  the  Tniu^ay  of  the  week 

man  was  about  45  years  old,  and  weighed  after  Pentecost  for  the  celebration  of  the 

60  pounds.  eoTjnis  Clmtt  festival  throujrhout  Chris- 

CoKPcs  Caa-iiTi,  or  corpvs  ThmniJesu  tendom,  and  promised  absolution  for  a 

CamW,  means  the  consecrated  host  at  the  period  of  from  40  to  100  davs  to  the  peni- 

Lord's  supper,  which,  according  to  the  tent  who  took  part  in  it.     Smce  then,  this 

doctrines    of    the    Catholic    church,    is  festival  has  been  kept  as  one  of  the  great- 

shaxiged,  by  the  act  of  consecration,  into  est  of  tlie   Catholic   church.      Splendid 

the  real  body  of  Jesus  the  Savior.    This  processions  form  ea  essenti^  part  of  it. 

doctrine,  which  was  prevalent   even  in  The  children  belonging  to  the  choir,  with 

the  I3th  century,  caused  the  adoration  of  flags,  and  the  priests  with  lighted  tapers, 

tlio  consecrated  host,  which,   as  it  was  move  through  the  streets  in  front  of  the 

thought,  should  be  worshipped  as  the  true  priest,  who  carries  the  host  in  a  precious 

bodj[  of  Jesus.     On  that  account,  the  peo-  box,  where  it  can  be  seen,  under  a  canopy 

pie  in   tiie  CathoHc   churches   fall  upon  held  by  four  laymen  of  rank.    A  crowd 

their  knees  whenever  the  priest  r^ses  the  of  the  common  people  closes  the  proces- 

host ;   and   throughout    all    countries    in  sion.     In  Spain,  it  is  customary  for  people 

which  theCathohc  religion  is  the  only  one  of    distinction    to    send    their    children, 

tolerated,  as  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  &Ct  dressed  as  angels,  to  join  tiie  procesaon ; 

the  w'niicuin  (the  name  of  the  host  when  the  different  fraternities  carry  their  patron 

carried  to  the  house  of  a  ack  or  dying  saints,   carved   out  of  wood   and  litghly 

man,  that  he  may  partake  of  it  privately)  adorned,  before  the  host ;   astonishment 

is  saluted  with  the  same  marks  of  adora-  and  awe  are  produced,  as  well  as  feelings 

tion  by  evcty  one  who  sees  the  priest  pass  of  devotion,  by  the  splendor  and  magnin- 

with  it,  or  who  hears  the  bell  of  the  boys  cence  of  the  procession,  by  the  briUiant 

of  the  choir,  when  they  go  by.    Allwho  appearanceof  the  streamprs,  bythe  clouds 

are  riding   dismount  or  leave  their  car-  of  smoke  from  thecensers,andthesolemn 

riages  JO   exhibit  this  mark   of  respect,  sound  of  the  muac.     Tlie  festival  is  also 

Ail  business,  conversation  and  amusement  a   general  holyday,  in  which  bull-fights^ 

is  interrupted  until  the  jitah'ciun  has  passed,  games,  dances  and  other  amusements  are 

The  Catholic  church  has  ordained,  for  not  wanting.    In  Sicily,  all  the  freedom 

the  consecrated  host,  a  particular  fe^val,  of  a  masquerade  is  allowed,  and  passages 

called^  the  copm*  Chiisfi  feagf.    It  owes  from  Scripture  history  are  represented  in 

its  origin  to  the  vision  of  a  nun  of  Liege,  the  streets.    The  whole  people  are  in  a 

named  Jidicma,  in  1230,  who,  while  lo*-  stale  of  excitement     The  festival  is  kept 

ing  at  the  fiill  moon,  sew  a  gap  in  its  orb,  with  more  simplici^  and  dignity  1^  the 

and,  by  a  peculiar  revelation  from  heaven,  German  Catholics.     In  Protestant  coun- 

leamed  that  the  moon   represented  the  tries,  they  merely  go  round  to  the  churches 

Christian  church,  and  the  gap,  the  want  inptocessions,and  celebrate  their  worship 

of  a  certain  festival— that  of  the  adora-  with  peculiar  solemnities.  {SeeSacrameni.) 
tion  of  the  bod)[  of  Christ  in  the  conse-        Cokpob   Delicti    (literally,    the    Ma 

crated  host— which  she  was  to  begin  to  of  tiie  aimt  or  offence).     It  is  a  figurative 

celebrate  and  announce  to  the  world!     On  expression,  used  to  denote  those  external 

this  account,  the  archdeacon  James  went  mailis,  facts  or  circumstances  which  ac- 

to  Liege  (the  same  who  afterwards  be-  company  a  crime,  and  without  the  proof 

came  pope  under  the  titie  of  XMan  IV)  of  which  tiie  crime  is  not  supposed  to  be 

in   order  to  ordnln  such  a  festival ;  and  established.     We  have  no  correspondent 

he  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose   by  a  expression  in  English,  and  the  preceding 

miracle.     In  1264,  while  a  priest  at  Bol-  exposition  is  peculiar  to  the  civil  law  of 

sena,  who  did  not  believe  In  the  change  continental  Europe.    We  dionld  say,  tiiat 

of  the   bread   into  the   body   of   Christ,  cerlun  proofs  are  indispensable  to  estab- 

was    going    through    the    ceremony    of  lish  a  crime,  and  that,  unless  they  exist, 

the   benediction    in  his   presence,  drops  there  is  no  legal   ground  to  convict  the 

of  blood  fell  upon  his  surplice,  and  when  party ;  so  that  "coiyus  deliiii  is  equivalent 
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to  the  proofs  essential  to  eslaWish  a  crime.  Ireen  murdered,  until  the  corpse  hna 
The  following  observations  have  reference  actually  been  diBcovered,  or  until  infal- 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  Germany.  The  lible  evidence  of  the  murder  has  been 
marks  of  guiit,  which  consiiture  Die  rotjra*  adduced.  In  crimes  which  leave  no 
ddicti,  are,  in  many  cases,  perceptible  in  traces,  the  whole  possible  proof  rests  on 
the  traces  remtdiiing  {facia  permarumtia) ;  witnesses  and  confessions.  Even  a  con- 
fer instance,  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  a  fes^on  of  guilt  by  an  accuseil  party  must 
man;  a  lampoon  posted  up;  written  or  be  supported  by  other  circumstances;  e.g., 
printed  words;  counterfeit  writings;  in  actions  which  have  been  observed  by 
other  cases,  such  (races  exist  only  in  the  other  persons,  and  which  have  a  bearing 
memoiy  {fada  (raiweuniia) ;  as  words  on  the  crime,  and  render  it  probable.  In 
merely  spoken,  &c.  A  criminal  trial  must  the  investigation  of  the  eorpiw  ddkti,  in  a 
always  rest  upon  a  corpus  iMidi  clearly  great  many  cases,  the  science  of  medicine 
substantiated.  Unless  the  death  of  a  man  must  assist  the  law.  Nevertheless,  great 
is  fully  proved,  and  shown  to  have  been  uncert^nty  often  remains,  after  all  the  aid 
occa^oned  by  die  cooperation  of  another,  which  can  be  ibus  attained ;  for  instance, 
no  sentence  of  homicide  can  be  passed,  in  poisonings,  and  in  cases  where  the 
An  inspection  of  the  body,  in  case  of  mur-  point  in  question  is,  whether  an  intant  was 
der,  or  the  statement  of  Uie  iinured  party,  bom  alive  or  not.  Frequently,  questions 
in  less  heinous  offences,  confirmed  with  are  proposed  to  the  physicians,  wliioh 
an  oalh,  &c.,  is,  accordingly,  the  first  con-  they  cannot  answer  at  all.  In  such  cases, 
dition  of  a  criminal  process.  Entire  de-  nothing  is  required  of  them  but  the  decla- 
ficiency  of  the  connu  delicti  can  be  sup-  ration  that  nothing  can  be  sdd  with  cer- 
plied  by  no  confession;  and  the  latter  tmnty.  It  is  a  very  innportant  question, 
remains  without  any  effect;  as,  for  in-  whether  preference  ought  to  be  given  to 
BtaJice,  if  a  pereon  should  accuse  bimsell"  the  testimony  of  the  physician  who  has 
of  having  stolen  something  from  anotlier,  attended  the  deceased  till  his  death,  or  to 
or  of  having  killed  some  one,  and  no  per-  the  opinion  of  the  phyacian  of  the  court 
""n  could  be  found  from  whom  such  thing  at  the  official  exammatiou.*     In  a  famous 


had  been  stolen,  or  who  had  been  killed,  case,    in    Gennany,    the  inquest   found 

In  the  cases  where  tiie  corpus  Midi  can-  traces  of  poisotung  by  areenic,  though  not 

not  be  discovered  by  means  of  immediate  the  arsenic   itself  whilst   tlie   physician 

examination,  because  the  doer   has  de-  attending  during  tiie  last  ilhiess  of  the 

stroyed  all  traces  of  it  (for  instance,  by  a  deceased  asserted  that  no  symptom  of 

total  burning  of  the  corpse  of  a  murder-  poimning  had  shown  itself  and  tiiat  the 

ed  person),  other  circumstances  must  he  disease  had  taken  iis  natural  course.     In 

sought  for,  which  can  afford  certain  proof  anotiier  case,  the  physician  declared  that 

of  the  crime ;  and  witliout  them  punish-  the  deceased  had  died  of  the   lock-jaw, 

ment  cannot  be  legally  pronounced  by  the  occasioned  by  a  wound,  whilst  the  legal 

court.     It  must  furtiier  be  ascertained,  in  examiners  maintained  tiiat  thewound  had 

a  case  of  murder,  that  death  has  ensued  been  without  influence  upon  his  death. 
in  consequence  of  the  wound ;  or,  rather,        Corpus  Juris  {bo^  of  law)  is  a  name 

that  the  wound  inflicted  ^vas,  in  itself,  a  given  to  the  Justinian  code  and  collec- 

sutficient  cause  for  tiie   death.     In  this  tions,  in  tiie  12tii  century,  when  the  sep- 

respecl,  tiie  courts  in  Germany  often  go  grate  portions  began  to'  be  considered  as 

too  far,  by  seeking  for  tlie  most  remote  onewhole.    Under tiiis name  are  included 

Gssibitity,  by  which  tiie  (wptMrffiJdi  may  the  Pandects,  in  three  parts;  the  fourth 

rendered  uncernun.     In  the  famous  j>art,contaiiiing  theiiine  fiist  books  of  the 

trial  of  Fonk,  in  Cologne,  it  was  one  of  Code ;  the  fiffii  part,  called  the   Folume, 

the  greatest  faults,  that  tiie  twptw  ddiett  containing  tiie  Institutes,  the  Novels,  or 

(the  wounds  in  the  head  ofthe  dead  man,  Autiientics,in  nine  subdivisions  or  colla- 

Conen)  had  not  been  exannned  with  suf-  tions;  in  addition  to  which,  tiie  collections 

ficient  medical  accuracy,  and  tliat  there  of  feudal  laws,  and  (he  modern  imi>erial 

was  a  search  for  a  murderer  before  the  edicts,  forming  a  tenth  collation,  and  the 

murder  was  ascertamed.      It  has  hap-  three  remuhiing  books  of  the  code,  are 
pened  more  than  once  that  a  person  lias 

been  executed  as  a  murderer  of  a  missing        •  in  many  parts  of  Gwmany,  a  phyacian,  in  ll« 

person,  who,  afler  some  time,  has  reap-  emirioy  of  ihe  government,  is  aiiailiedlo  each  dis- 

peared.    No  reliance  ought,  in  most  cases,  "'"•  '"I"  s'**  '''"  prape'  bealih  regulaiionB  are 

to  be  placed  upon  the  circumstance,  that  fT"^'-^^  'I^T  '^^"^S     ^m'      '^' 

K  ^  1       ,  <^         -H  ^e.,mquiresmlQthccausesoiaoalhs  whicJ»  are  at 

several  jrersons  pretend  to  have  seen  the  (ended  wiih  suspicious  cireumsiances   aiid  is.  tx 

corpse  of  the  iiulividual  believed  to  have  ogido,  ihe  medical  adviser  ofihe  judici^  touru. 
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com|irised  in  ihe  CoTpue  Juris.      Some  Rome,  finished  his  education  at  Naples, 

Echolars  have  attempted  to  add  the  later  under  die   care   of  die   celebruled  abbe 

edicis  of  die  Romano-German  emperors,  Genovesi,and  afierwardB  devoted  himself 

as  an  eleventh  collation.     This,  however,  to  the  study  of  die  ancient  languages  and 

is  not  acknowledged,  and  the  Ctnyua  Am  botany,  at  Rome.    At  die  age  of  37,  he 

civSii  has  been,  since  the  time  of  Accur-  relunied  lo  his  laidve  land,  with  his  fiiend, 

sine,  considered  as  completed.     Those  the  duke  of  Lafoens.     Correa  was  now 

Cuts,  even  of  the  Justinian  collection  of  actively  engaged  in  the  establishment 
vrs,  which  were  brought  by  the  early  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Lis- 
commentators  within  the  circle  of  their  bon,  of  whii?h  the  duke  of  Lafoens  was 
critical  examinations,  have  not  acquired,  tlie  founder,  and  the  celebrated  Pombal 
in  the  European  courts  of  judicature,  any  the  patron.  The  former  was  appointed 
legal  authority,  although  they  have  been  president  of  the  academy,  and  Correa 
since  received  into  the  entire  collection  of  standing  secretary.  Eorii  acted  in  concert, 
the  Roman  law.  With  the  canonical  or  and  their  esertions  established  a  cabinet 
papal  lavvs,  the  same  mode  of  proceeding  of  natural  curiosities,  a  laboratoiy,  &C., 
has  been  adopted.  From  the  old  resolves  and  particularly  an  important  printing- 
of  the  councils,  and  the  papal  decrees,  office,  which  they  succeeded  in  freeing 
genuine  and  spurious,  Gratian,  in  the  mid-  from  all  restraints  of  the  press.  Correa 
die  of  the  12th  centuiy,  collected  his  Con-  prepared,  with  the  assistance  of  the  meiu- 
tonimtio  diacordantivm  Cantnaaa,  afrer-  bers  of  the  academy,  a  collection  ofun- 
wards  called  the  Decretmn.  In  the  13th  published  documents  (m(mume>i(o«iiwrfi(o»), 
century,  a  collection  of  still  later  papal  relating  to  the  histoir  of  his  native  coun- 
decisions  or  decretals,  in  five  books  (com-  tiy.  In  his  botanical  researches,  be  inves- 
pjled  by  order  of  Gregorv  EX,  by  Ray-  tigated  the  physiology  of  plants  with  dia- 
mond of  Pennafort,  in  1334),  was  added,  tinguished  ability.  But,  Iremg  exposed  to 
"ITiese  decretals  were  considered  as  sup-  the  danger  of  becoming  a  victim  to  intol- 
plementary  and  additional,  and  were  there-  erance,  he  was  obhged  to  take  a  hasty 
fore  described  and  cited  by  the  name  of  leave  of  Portugal.  He  visited  Paris  in 
Gctnu  Boniiace  VIJI  (1298)  allowed  the  1786.  Here  he  associated  with  Brousso- 
addition  of  a  sixth  book.  Clement  V  add-  net  (q.  v.),  the  naturalist,  on  di ;  most  inti- 
ed  the  decrees  of  the  ecclesiastical  coun-  mate  terms.  After  the  death  of  Peter  III 
oil  of  Vienne  (1311),  under  the  name  of  of  Portugal,  his  enemies  lost  their  influ- 
the  C^ementmea,  or  the  seventh  book  of  ence,  and  he  returned  to  Portugal.  Sub- 
decretals,  which  completed  the  Ccnyiu  senuenth-,  Broussonei,  flying  from  the 
Juris  Caiwmd,  although  pope  John  XXII,  reign  of  terror,  arrived  in  Lisbon,  where 
about  1340,  aitd  a  learned  individual,  his  connexion  with  Correa  procured  for 
about  1488,  collected  further  decretals  of  him  a  flattering  reception  from  the  duke 
the  popes,  which  were  added  as  supple-  of  Lafoens.  But  the  French  emigrants, 
ments,  under  the  name  of  the  ExtroDO-  who  could  not  forgive  Broussonet,  for  the 
ganles.  The  name  of  Corpas  Juris  lias  share  which  he  had  taken  in  the  first 
also  been  given  to  many  other  codes  and  movements  of  the  French  revolution,  de- 
private  collections  of  laws.  There  is  a  nounced  him  to  the  tribunal  of  the  inqiii- 
CoTpua  Jxtria  GemumUi  Adimii,  by  Geor-  sition  as  a  Jacobin  and  a  freemason,  and 
gisch ;  a  Corpus  Juria  Feadahs,  and  a  Cor-  implicated  even  his  friend  Correa.  Noth- 
piis  Juris  Germmdd,  paUid  elpnvali,  Mc-  ing  remained  for  Correa  but  to  seek  safety 
dU  .Eui,  by  Senkenberg;  a  Owjnt*  Juris  in  flight,  as  Broussonet  had  already  done. 
JlffiidDTS,  published  at  Leipac,  &c.  An  At  this  time,  the  duke  of  Lafoens  kept  him 
edition  of  the  Corpas  Jura,  which  may  concealed  several  days  in  the  royal  libra- 
correspond  to  the  improvements  of  the  ry.  Correa  tiien  went  to  London,  where 
age,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge,  has,  sir  Joseph  Banks,  president  of  the  royal 
for  a  long  time,  b^n  a  desideratum.  Late-  society,  received  him  under  his  protection, 
ly,  a  very  convenient  edition  for  ordinary  and  introduced  him  to  the  society,  and  he 
use  has  been  undertaken  by  J.  L.  W.  was  elected  a  member.  He  enriched  Ihe 
Beck,  of  ■which  two  volumes  have  already  memoirs  of  the  society  with  dissertations 
appeared  (Leipfflc).  A  complete  critical  on  subjects  of  natural  history.  By  the 
edition  has  also  been  prepared  by  pro-  interposition  of  the  count  of  Linbarcs, 
fessor  Schrader,  of  Ttibmgen.  minister  of  the  Portiiguese  marine,  he  was 
CoKREA  DE  Sehra,  Joseph  Francis,  appointed  counsellor  of  legation  to  the 
a  learned  Portuguese  scholar,  was  bom  embassy  at  London.  After  die  peace  of 
at  Serpa,  in  the  province  of  Aleiitejo,  in  Amiens,  Correa  resigned  this  post,  unci  re- 
1750.      He  commenced    his    studies    at  sided  H  years  at  Paris,  where  the  institute 
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elected  him  a  member.     In  1813,  hia  sci-  as,  Greece :  if  in  large  capitals,  with  tire« , 

entiflc  zeal  carried  him  to  the  U.  Stares  :; —  ,,„  ,  ,  , 

of  North  America.  While  here,  the  gov-  ^>  J^g?j  ^^ere  these  max^e  are  used 
emment  of  Portugal  appointed  Um  min-  .  ^^^^  j^e  abbreyiadous  Sal,  mM 
iBter  plempoteana^  to  the  U.  States.  ^  '  g,,^^,j  ^  ^^^^  ?,,  ^j,^ 
CoRi^CTiON  OF  THE  Press.  As  it  is  ^.  wte.*  a  word  printed  in  Jtaliea 
of  much^  importance  for  even'  one  who  .  ^  RomaTletters,  a  line  is 
appears  in  print  w  be  able  to  correct  the  ^  ^  ^  i  ^  ^  abbrevia- 
errorswhich  occur  mBettinguptlictypc^  tion  ifom.  is  to  be  written  in  the  maigin. 
we  haye  thought  that  a  short  account  of  ^  ^  coirector,  after  altering  a  word, 
the  characters  employed  by  pnnters  for  j  ^  mind,  and  prefers  to  let  iJ 
thispurposemi^tbeacceptabletoi«any  ^^^l^^^  ^  ^^  u^^er  it,  and  the 
ofourreaders.>e  first  impression  taken  ^^rd^ei  is  written  in  the  margin.  When 
from  *e  types  .8  called  a  prW-;  and  al-  ^  hyphen  is  omitted,  a  caret  is  made  under 
ni<^t  always  conmms  more  or  fewer  en«re.  tlie  place  where  it  should  be,  and  such  a 
^^  ITT;^  ■™"*!'  /"  character  as  this  (-)  placed  in  the  m<>rgyn. 
understand  the  vanous  signs  used  m  cor-  ^j,^  ^^^Aori  of  a  &l  is  pou.ted  out  in 
rectmg  by  the  prmters,  he  is  yen-  hable  to  ^^  ^„|  ,^g  ^^J^ ^  jj^^^  j^ 
have  Ilia  meaning  mistaken;  and  many  of  ,1,^  ,^gi„  i/^ade  a  little  longer.  When 
the  errors  which  occur  m  boofearc  to  be  ^  i,reak\  made,  so  as  to  praduce  a  divis- 
referred  to  this  source.  Of  the  pnnters'  ^^^  •  naraeraDhe  where  this  was  not 
agns,  the  most  important  are  those  which  j^.t^^rted,  the  end  of 'the  one  and  the  bcgin- 
follow:-When  a  wrong  word  or  letter  jj^^g  of  ,f,e  other  paragraph  aje  conneSed 
occurs,  a  mark  is  inade  through  it,  and  j,  ^  ^^^^  ^^  c~~-^'  »^'^  t^e  words 
the  proper  word  or  letter  wntten  jn  the  ^  ,  ^  are  lo  be  written  in  the  margin 
margin  against  the  line  in  which  the  em.r  ^^  paragraph  is  to  be  made,  a 
occure.  tf  aword  orlettw  is  omitted,  a  ^aret  is  inserte^l  tfe  mark  H  placed  in 
car6t(A  IS  placed  under  the  place  where  ^^^  n,a™n.  Where  blemishes,  such  ea 
It  should  have  stood,  and  llie  omi^on  is  ^j^bedti^  ^  it  is  sufficient  to 
wntten  m  the  rnargm.  If  a  supeifluous  eall  the  printer's  attention  by  a  dash  of  the 
letter  occuj^  it  m  crossed  out,  and  the  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^_  jj  ^  ^^^  ^^  be  kept 
character  S,,  agnifying  Mt,  wntten  in  the  in  mind,  that  the  printer  will  not  make  any 
margin.  Where  words  are  improperiy  alteration  in  the  text,  unless  his  attention 
jomed,  a  caret  is  written  under  the  place  is  drawn  to  it  by  characters  in  the  margin, 
where  the  separation  should  be  made,  and  Persons  correcting  the  pre^  would  do 
the  character  #  written  in  the  margin.  "«■'  ^  recollect,  that  no  considerable 
..n_  ,.  , ,  ■^  ■  ,  1  amount  of  matter  can  be  uiserted  into  or 
When  syllabi^  are  improperly  separated,  ^^^^  (^^^  ^  without  requiring  the 
they  are  jwned  by  a  honzonlal  parenthe-  ^^^^^  of  types  to  be  deranged ;  and, 
sis;  as,duty.  This  parenthesis  is  to  be  as  tlielengthof  the  page  isafliiCtedby  the 
made  in  "Sie  margin,  as  well  as  at  the  alteration,  it  must  be  adjusted  at  the  ex- 
break.  When  words  are  transposed,  tliey  P^nse  of  the  next  page,  and  so  on ;  so  that 
are  to  be  connected  by  a  curved  line,  as,  a"  *e  following  pages  may  have  to  be 

— , .        ,                  / ,    ,  disturbed.    It  is  therefore  very  desirable, 

n6hJB^  when  set  up  for     is  not,"  and  the  ^^^^  ^  addition  is  made  amounting  to 

character  ir.  is  to  be  written  in  the  mar-  more  than  a  few  letters,  to  strike  out  some- 

^n.    When  a  letter  is  inverted,  the  mis-  tiiingof  about  equal  length  in  the  vicmity; 

lake  is  pointed  out  Ijy  such  a  character  as  so,  when  an  erasure  of  more  tlian  a  few 

Q  inthemargin.     Whenmarksofpunc-  lettersis  made,  it  is  dearable  to  introduce 

Salion  are  omitted,  a  caiiit  is  put  where  ai  addition,  of  about  the  same  amount, 

the  mark  should  have  been  inserted,  and  n^?^  the  place  where  it  occurs.         _    _ 

ir  period,  &c.,  is  placed  in  the  I"  *e  early  Umes  of  the  art  of  pnnttng. 


.  ,  .  .'i  ^^  T,.  more  attention  was  paid  than  at  present 
margin,  enclosed  in  a  circle;  as,  (£).  If  ^^  ^^^  correction  of  the  press,  the  books 
a  mark  of  quotation  has  been  omitted,  the  then  printed  being  comparatively  few  and 
caret  is  made  as  before,  and  a  character  important,  and  superintended  %  learned 
of  this  sort  \/  or  ^  placed  in  the  margin,  meii  in  their  progress  through  the  press ; 
Words  which  are  lo  be  printed  in  Italics  while,  in  modem  times,  innumerable  pub- 
are  marked  beneath  with  a  single  line;  as,  lications  of  temporary  mlerest  are  sent 
officer  ifin  small  capitals, with  two  hnes;  &rth  in  great  haste.      Some  of  the   old 

])resses  are  celebrated  for  great   lorrect- 
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ness,  and  the  works  which  have  issued  peculiar  gmce  in  the  movements  of  his 
from  them,  therefore,  are  held  in  high  figures,  and  a  loveliiiees  in  their  expies- 
esteem ;  e.  g.  the  publications  of  the  Alduis-  sion,  which  takes  possession  of  the  soul. 
KB,  Die  Siephenses,  &c.  It  was  not  ua-  These  attitudes  and  movemcnls  could  not 
common  in  those  times  for  the  proof-sheets  be  executed  by  any  artist,  without  his 
to  be  hung  up  in  some  public  place,  that  masterly  skill  in  foreshortening,  which  not 
any  body  might  have  an  opportunity  of  only  gives  greater  variety  to  a  piece,  but 
detPCting  errors.  From  this  custom  the  is  also  favorable  to  gracefuhiess.  Avoid- 
moof-sheets  are  still  called,  in  German,  ing  all  roughness  and  hardness,  Corrtggio 
^ushfingOogeji  [she&s  hungout).  Some  sought  t»win  the  aoul  bymild  and  almost 
modem  presses  have  been  distinguished  ;  effeminate  beauties.  He  strove  to  obttun 
and,  in  llie  case  of  particular  vrorks,  con-  this  object  also  by  harmony  of  colonDg, 
sisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  tables  of  fig-  of  which  he  may  be  called  tlie  creator, 
ures,  or  of  arithmetical  calculations,  a  re-  He  is  unrivalled  in  the  chiar  osairv ;  that 
ward  has  been  offered  for  every  error  dis-  is,  in  the  disposition  of  the  light ;  in  the 
, covered.  In  the  preface  to  Vega's  loga-  grace  and  rounding  of  his  figures,  and  in 
rithmic  tables,  two  louis  d'ors  are  offered  ttie  faculty  of  giving  them  the  appearance 
for  every  erratum  detected.  On  die  whole,  of  advancing  and  retiring,  which  is  the 
hovrever,  more  attpntion  has  been  paid,  in  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  Lombard 
modem  times,  to  elegance  than  to  correct-  school,  of  which  he  may  be  considered  the 
ne^  of  execution.  Some  of  the  English  head.  In  his  drapciy,  he  calculated  with 
newspapers  deserve  much  credit  for  flieir  extreme  accuracy  all  tiie  effects  of  the 
correctness,  con^deting  the  iBi>idity  with  chiar  osemv.  He  possessed  the  power  of 
which  much  of  their  contents  is  printed,  passing,  by  the  most  graceful  transition, 
as  in  the  case  of  pariiamentary  speeches,  from  the  bright  colors  to  the  half  tints.  It 
delivered  late  at  night,  perhaps  after  mid-  was  ever  his  object  to  make  the  principal 
mght,andgiventothepubhceBriythenext  figure  prominent, that  tiie  eje,  after gez- 
mornmg.  The  Germans,  who  are  distin-  ing  till  it  was  satisfied  on  the  bright  col- 
grashed,  in  so  many  respects,  for  laborious  ors,  might  repose  with  pleasure  on  the 
accuracy,  yet  print  witii  less  correctness  softer  masses.  He  mode  a  skilful  use  of 
than  tiieotiier  great  literary  nations.  Some  this  art  in  his  Night  (2a  noHe  rfi  CtortgyM), 
of  the  editions  of  the  works  of  their  first  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  galleiy  in  Dres- 
authots  have  two  or  three  pages  of  errata,  den,  where  there  are  seven  ]nctures  in 
Corheggio,  Antonio  AUe^,  firequently  which  his  wogress  in  the  art  may  be  rec- 
called  Atomo  da  Correggut,  fiom  the  ognised.  That  this  artist  was  imbued 
place  of  his  birth,  was  bom,  in  1494,  at  with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  is  proved  1^  the 
Corregpo,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  allusions  which  he  sometimes  introduced 
was  intended  for  a  learned  profession ;  but  into  his  pictures ;  for  example,  the  white 
nature  had  designed  him  for  an  artist  It  hare  in  the  Zingara  ( G^l  in  Dresden 
has  not  been  ascert^ned  how  much  he  and  Naples  (a  Madonna,  which  has  re- 
was  uidebted  to  his  instructer,  who  was  ceived  this  name  from  the  Oriental  sivle 


-,     —      — e  from  the  Oriental  style 

probably  his  uncle  Lorenzo  Allegri.     His  of  the  drapery  and  head-dress) ;  and  the 

genius  pointed  out  to  him  the  way  to  im-  goldfinch,  m  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catha- 

mortahty.    It  is  related  that  once,  after  rine,  at  Naples.    By  the  nearness  of  these 

having  viewed  a  picture  of  the  great  Raph-  timorous  animals,  the  idea  of  the  inno- 

ael,  he  exclaimed,  AwA'  to  aono  piOore  cence  and  purityof  thepersonsdelineated 

,1  also  am  a  punter) ;  but  it  is  not  proved  is  strongly  represented,  and  the  stilhiess 

that  Correggio  ever  was  in  Eome ;  and  in  and  repose  of  the  scene  is  forcibly  im- 

Panna  and  Modena,  where,  according  to  pressed  on  the  mmd.     Among  his  best 

D  Argensville,  he  might  have  seen  works  pictures,  besides  the  Night,  are,  the  St. 

of  Raphael,  there  were  none  at  that  time ;  Jerome,  which  has  kindled  the  admiration 

so    that    this   story   wants   coiifimiation.  of  several  distinguished  painters  to  such 

That    Correggio,   without    having    seen  a  degree  as  to  render  them  unjust  towards 

either  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters,  Raphael ;  the  Penitent  Magdalen ;  the  ul- 

or  the  chefs-d'aujire  of  the  modems  who  tar-pieces  of  Sl  Francis,  St.  George  ojid 

preceded    him,  should    have   become   a  St.  Sebastian;   Christ  in  the  Garden  of 

model  for  his  successors,  by  the  unassisted  Olives  (hi  Spain) ;  Cupid  (in  Vienna) ;  the 

enei^ss  of  his  genius,  renders   him  so  fresco  painting,  in  Parma ;  and,  above  all, 

much  ihe  more  deserving  of  our  admira-  the  paintings  on  die  ceiling  of  the  catho- 

non.    Three  quahties  will  always  be  ad-  dral,  in  the  same  city.     He  died  in  15.34 

mired  in  him— grace,  harmony,  and  a  skiJ-  The  story  of  his  extreme  poverty,  and  of 

ful  management  of  the  penciL     Thereisa  bis  death  in  consequence  of  it,  has  hem 
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long  Mice  disproved,  yet  Oehlenachl&ger  beauty  of  ftrm,  as  even  more   admired 

liiia  made  it  tlie  subject  of  one  of  his  beat  than  mere  regularity  of  features,  or  ftom 

tragedies  in  German  and  Danish.  being,  apparently,  more  attainable  by  art, 

CoRREQinoH,  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  a  received  an  early  and  ample  share  'jf  at- 

ma^trate  ;  a  police  judge  witli  appellate  tenljon,  and  has  largely  exercised  the  in- 

jorisdiction.  genuity  of  the  fair  aspirants  for  love  and 

CoRRtaE;  a  French  department,  form-  admiration.    Il  is  our  office  now  to  aid 

ed  of  a  part  of  virhat  was  the  Lower  Li-  Ihem   to  the   titmost    in    attaining  tlieir 

inousin.    (See  Dgiartmenis.)  wishes,  by  indicating  the  true  principles 

Corridor.  (/lortan  and  iS^omsA),  in  ar-  upon  which  the   coraet  shoidd  be  con- 

chitecture;  a  gallery  or  long  aisle  leading  stnicted,  and  the  attentions  necessary  to 

,to  several  chambers  at  a  distance   fitim  securealltlie  advantages  of  its  application, 

each   other,  sometimes  wholly  enclosed.  Of  the  abuse  of  this  instrument  of  the  toi- 

sometimes  open  on  one  side.     In  fordfi-  let,  and  the  dire  catalogue  of  miseries  it 

cation,  corriaor  signifies  the  same  as  cov-  often  occasions,  the  writer  has  elsewhere 

ert-'Uiay,  which  see.  spoken  at  large,  and  readera  are  referred 

CoERiErfTES,  La3  ;  a  town  of  Buenoa  thereto,  who  are  desirons  of  ascertaining 

Ayres,  in  Santa  F6,  at  the  imion  of  the  what  great  evils  may  flow  from  an  appa- 

Parana  and  Paraguay,  440  miles  north  of  rently   trifling    cause.* — To  prevent  the 

Buenoa  Ayres ;  Ion.  60°  36"  W. ;   lat.  27°  form  from  too  early  showing  the  inroads 

SO*  8. ;  population,  about  4500.  of  time ;  to  guard  it  from  alight  inelegan- 

CoRROSivES    {from    corrodere,    to    eat  ces,  resulting  from  improper  position,  or 

away),  in  surgery,  ate  medicines  which  the  character  of  exterior  drapery ;  to  se- 

corrode  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  cure  tlie  beauteous  proportions  of  the  bust 

are  applied  to ;  such  are  burnt  alum,  white  from  compression  or  displacement ;  and, 

precipitate  of  mercury,  white  vitriol,  red  at  once,  ^reeably  to  display  the  general 

E'ecipitateof  mercury,  butter  of  antimony,  contour  oi^the  figure,  without  impeding 
pismfematis,  &c.  the  giacefulnessof  its  motions,  or  tlie  gen- 
CoBBosivESijRi.raiTE.  [See  Jtfercu?^.)  tie  undulations  caused  by  natural  respira- 
OoRRUPTiOH  OF  Blood.  (See^Hoiinfer.)  tion,  are  the  legitunate  objects  of  the  cor- 
CoHSAiRS  (from  the  Italian  corso,  the  seL  For  this  purpose,  it  should  be  com- 
BCt  of  runniflg,  incursion)  are  pirates  who  poaed  of  the  smoothest  and  most  elaa- 
cruise  after  and  capture  merchant  vessek  tic  materials,  should  be  accurately  adapted 
Commonly  ^ose  piratea  only  which  siul  to  the  individual  wearer,  so  that  no  point 
from  Algiers,  Turns,  TWpoli,  and  the  ports  may  receive  undue  pressure,  and  should 
of  Morocco,  are  called  corsedrs.  Those  never  be  drawn  so  tight  as  to  interfere 
ships  which,  in  time  of  war,  are  licensed  with  perfectiy  free  breathing,  or  with 
by  European  or  American  governments  graceful  attitudes  and  movements.  It  is 
to  seize  upon  hostile  ships,  are  called  pri-  obvious  that  sucii  coraets  should  be  en- 
vateers.  Lord  Byron's  Corsair,  it  is  well  tirely  destitute  of  thoae  barbarous  innova- 
known,  derives  its  name  from  tlie  charac-  tions  of  steel  and  whalebone,  which,  by 
ter  of  the  hero.  causing  disease,  have  thrown  them  into 
Corset  ;  an  article  of  dress,  especially  disrepute,  and  which,  under  no  cireura- 
intended  to  preserve  or  display  the  beau-  stances,  can  add  to  the  value  of  the  inslru- 
tiesof  the  femaleform.  Its  name  appears  ment,  when  worn  by  a  well-formed  indi- 
te have  been  derived  from  its  peculiar  vidual.  Such  hurtful  appliances  were 
action  of  tightening  or  compressing  the  first  resorted  to  by  the  ugly,  deformed  or 
body,  and  may  be  compounded  of  the  diseased,  who,  having  no  natural  preten. 
French  words  corps  and  sorer. — The  in-  sions  to  figure,  pleased  themselves  with 
fluence  of  female  charms,  among  civilized  the  hope  of  being  able,  by  main  stren^h, 
people,  has,  in  all  ages,  been  extensive  exerted  upon  steel-ribbed,  whaleboned  and 
and  beneficial,  and  die  aex  have  always  padded  corsets,  to  squeeze  tiietnseives  into 
regarded  the  possession  of  beauty  as  their  delicate  proportions.  If,  however,  il  be 
richest  endovrment,  and  thought  its  acqui-  remembered  tliat  the  use  of  coisets  is 
sition  to  be  cheaply  made  at  any  expense  to  preserve  and  display  a  fine  figure,  not 
of  fortune.  To  this  cause  may  be  attrib-  to  mwtte  one,  and  that  they  are  to  be  sco- 
uted the  origin  of  the  cosmetic  arts,  with  ondary  to  a  judicious  course  of  diet  and 
their  countless  baneful  and  innocent  pre-  exercise,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that 
BCriptionB,  for  restoring  smoothness  to  the  such  injurious  agents  are  utterly  uncalled 
skin,  and  reviving  the  delicate  roses  upon  ,  g^^  ^^  «ssav  on  the  evUs  faused  Sv  ti-ln 
cheeks  too  rudely  visited  by  sickness  or  lacing,  appended  1o  Godmaii's  aridressea  dtliveral 
time     The  preservation  or  production  of  on  various  ociasinns.  Philnd.  HK3. 
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foi-  in  thpjr  composition.  By  selecting  a  stances,  it  is  vain  lo  hope  that  beauty  of 
material  proportioned,  in  its  thickness  and  figure  can  be  mainlined  by  (lorEcts,  or 
elasticity,  to  theBize,age,&c,,  of  tile  wear-  tliat  they  can  effect  any  oilier  purpose 
er,  and  by  a  proper  employment  of  quilt-  then  that  of  cramping  and  restraining  the 
ing  and  waoding,  they  may  be  made  of  movements,  and  causing  diacomfort  to  the 
any  proper  or  allowable  degree  of  stiflbesa.  wearer.  On  the  other  hand,  proper  eser- 
If  it  be  then  accurately  fitted  to  the  shape  cise,  and  abstinence  from  all  but  the  sim- 
(rfthe  individual,  and  laced  no  tighter  than  plest  food,  would  enable  the  corset  to  per- 
to  apply  it  comfortably,  aL  the  advantages  form  its  part  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
of  the  corset  may  be  fully  obtained.  But  There  is  another  error,  in  relation  to  cor- 
Buch,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  course  gen-  sets,  as  prejudicial  as  it  is  general,  and 
erally  pursued.  Ladies  purchase  corsets  of  calling  for  the  serious  attentioiiof  all  tliose 
the  most  feshionaWe  makers,  and  of  the  concerned  in  the  education  of  young  la- 
most  feshionable  patterns  and  materials,  dies.  This  error  is  the  belief  that  mrls 
regardless  of  the  pecuharities  of  their  own  juM  approaching  their  majority  should  be 
figures,  which  may  require  a  construction  constantly  kept  under  the  influence  of 
and  material  of  very  different  description,  corsets,  m  order  to  form,  their  figures 
Hence  it  often  happens  that  females,  nat-  They  are  therefore  subjected  to  a  disci- 
uraJlyendowedwirTi  fine  forms,  WCM- cor-  phne  of  stiict  lacing,  at  a  period  when,  of 
sets  designed  for  such  as  are  dispropop-  all  others,  its  tendency  is  to  produce  the 
tionately  thick  or  thin,  and  destroy  the  most  extensive  mischief.  At  this  time,^ 
graceful  ease  of  their  movements,  by  hedg-  the  oq;ansof  the  body  are  in  a  state  of 
ing  themselves  in  the  steel  and  whalebone  energetic  augmentation ;  and  interference 
ori^ally  intended  to  reduce  the  super-  with  the  proper  expansion  of  any  one  set 
abundant  corpulence  of  some  luxurious  is  productive  of  permanent  injury  to  the 
dowager.  Ae  no  two  human  figures  are  whole.  So  far  from  making  a  fine  form, 
precisely  alike,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  the  tendency  is  directly  the  revCTSe,  since 
that  the  corset  should  be  suited  witii  the  the  restraint  of  the  corsets  detrimentally 
minutest  accuracy  to  the  wearer;  and  a  interferes  with  the  perfection  of  the  fiiime. 
naturally  good  figure  carmot  derive  advan-  The  muscles,  being  compressed  and  held 
tago  from  any  corset  but  one  constructed  inactive,  neither  acquire  tlieir  due  aze  nor 
and  adt^d  in  the  manner  alwve  indi-  strength ;  and  a  stiff,  awkward  carriage, 
cated.  Slight  irregularities  or  defects  may  with  a  thin,  flat,  ungraceful,  uielegant  per- 
be  remedied  or  rendered  inconspicuous,  son,  is  the  too  frequent  result  of  such  in- 
byjudiciousapplicationof  wadding,  or  by  judicious  treatment.  The  corset  of  a  girl, 
uiterposing  an  additional  thickness  of  the  from  her  12th  or  15th  year  till  her  2lBt, 
cloth.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  cotton 
certain  changes  occur  to  llie  female  frame,  jacket,  made  so  as  rather  to  brace  her 
after  the  cares  of  maternity  have  com-  shoulders  back,  but  without  improper 
menced,  which  are  absolutely  unavoid-  compression  of  the  arm-pits,  and  devoid 
able.  Among  these,  the  general  enlarge-  of  all  stiffening,  but  what  is  propel'  to  the 
ment  or  filling  up  of  the  figure  is  the  most  material  of  which  it  is  made.  At  this  age, 
observable,  but  is  never  productive  of  in-  slight  imperfections  of  form,  or  inelegan- 
elegance,  unless  it  take  place  very  dispro-  ces  of  movement,  are  especially  within 
portionately.  The  undue  enlargement  of  the  contrel  of  well-directed  exereise  and 
the  bust  and  waist  is  most  dr^ded,  and  appropriale  diet :  force  is  utterly  unavail- 
the  attempt  to  restrain  their  developement  ing,  and  can  have  no  other  tendency  than 
by  mere  force  has  led  to  the  most  pemi-  that  of  causing  injury.  We  may  conclude 
ciouB  abuse  of  the  corset.  There  is  no  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  use  of  the 
doubt  but  that  a  judiciously  fitted  corset,  corset,  by  imbodying  the  whole  in  a  few 
whose  oj^ect  should  be  to  support  and  plun,  general  rules: — 1st.  Corsets  should 
gently  compress,  might,  in  such  cases,  be  be  made  of  smooth,  soit,  elastic  materials, 
advantageously  worn ;  but,  at  the  same  2d.  They  should  be  accurately  fitted  and 
time,  it  must  be  thoroughly  understood,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  figure 
that  the  corsei  can  only  be  really  beneficial  of  each  wearer.  3d.  No  other  stiffening 
when  lombintdivilh  a  proper  attention  to  should  be  used  but  that  of  quilting  or  pad- 
diet  and  exercise  Thus  many  ladies,  who  ding ;  the  bones,  steel,  &c,,  should  bo  left 
dread  tlje  dishgurement  produced  by  obes-  to  the  deformed  or  diseased,  for  whom 
ity,and  constantly  wear  tiie  most  unyield-  theywere  originally  intended.  4th.  Cor- 
ing and  uncomfortable  corsets,  lead  an  sets  should  never  be  drawn  so  light  as  to 
entirely  inactiie  life,  and  indulge  in  rich  impede  regular,  natural  breathing,  as,  un- 
end  luxurious  food.    Under  such  circum-  der  all  circumstances,  the  improvement  of 
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figiire  is  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  costume  of  the  ancient  Greek  ladiea  was, 
air  of  awkTrtird  restraint  caused  by  such  in  every  particular,  opposed  to  stiffnoBs  or 
lacing.  5th.  They  should  never  be  worn,  personal  restraint;  and  we  find  tliat  the 
either  loosely  or  lightly,  during  the  hours  cestue,  or  girdle,  to  gather  the  flowing  re- 
appropriated  to  sleep,  ^  by  impeding  res-  dundance  of  their  robes  around  the  wtust, 
pu^llion,  atjd  accumulating  the  heat  of  the  was  considered  sufficient  for  the  display 
system  improperly,  they  invariably  injure,  of  their  enchanting  forms.  The  Roman 
6th.  The  corset  for  young  persona  sliould  ladies  were  great  adepts  in  the  mysteries 
be  of  the  simplest  character,  and  worn  in  of  the  toilet,  though  not  possessed  of  the 
■the  lightest  and  easiest  manner,  allowing  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Grecian  beau- 
iheir  lungs  full  play,  and  giving  the  form  ties.  We  find  among  them  rudiments  of 
its  fullest  opportuniQ'  for  expansion.— At  the  corset,  in  the  bandages  which  they 
this  remote  period,  it  is  impossible  for  us  wore  around  tlie  chest,  for  the  purpose  of 
to  say  whether  the  corset.  In  some  form,  preserving  the  shape  of  the  Irosom,  and 
might  not  have  belonged  to  the  complex  di^layine  it  to  advantage.  They  were 
loifet  of  the  ancient  Israelitish  ladies.  We  coramonR  made  of  woollen  or  linen  cloth, 
find  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  chap,  iii,  in-  and  are  alluded  to,  in  several  instances,  by 
veighing  against  their  numerous  and  use-  the  poets.  Thus,  in  Terence,  we  find 
less  decorations — "  the  bravery  of  their  Chferea  saying  to  his  servant,  concerning 
tinkling  ornaments  about  their  feet,  and  an  imknown  beauty  who  attracted  his  at- 
their  oaub,  and  their  round  tires  like  the  tention— "  This  girl  has  nothing  in  com- 
raoon,  the  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  mon  with  ours,  whom  their  mothers  force 
the  mutHera,  the  bonnets,  and  the  oma-  to  stoop,  and  make  them  bind  their  bosoms 
mentsof  the  legs,and  the  head-lmnds,and  with  bandages,  in  order  to  appearmore 
the  tablet^  and  the  ear-rings,  the  rings  slender"  {ihad  simUis  virgo  est  vir^ 
and  nose-jewels,  the  changeable  suits  of  num  norfrarum,  qiuis  moires  sluikrd  dams 
apparel,  and  the  mantles,  and  the  wim-  m  hrnnerU,  miKtti  jiectore,  id  gracilcb  sieiif). 
pies,  and  the  crisping-pins,  the  glasses,  and  Tbb.,  £««.— A  writer  in  tlie  French  Mc- 
the  fine  hnen,  and  the  hoods,  and  the  tionaiy  of  Medical  Sciences,  in  an  article 
vails."  This  cat^ogue,  at  least,  shows  that  on  eornla,  which  the  reader  may  compare 
the  disposition  evinced  hy  the  fair  sex  to  with  the  present,  states  that  the  whale- 
adorn  their  persons,  and  render  them  more  boned  corset,  dividing  the  fomale  form 
attractive,  ia  not  of  modem  origin,  but  into  two  parts,  is  a  relic  of  the  ancient 
most  probably  originated  wth  our  great  German  costume,  wliich  is  still  to  be  seen 
mother  Eve.  The  earliest  and  most  de-  in  some  pictures  of  celebrated  masters. 
lightftil  record  we  have  of  a  contrivance  We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  retract 
like  the  corset,  among  Ethnic  wrilere,  is  our  ophiion,  that  such  contrivances  were 
Homer's  account  of  the  ^rdle,  or  cestus,  fiiBt  resorted  to  in  cases  of  deformity;  for, 
of  Venus,  mother  of  tlie  Loves  and  Graces,  on  inquiry,  we  find  that  the  German  fe- 
which  even  the  haughty  Jimo  is  fabled  to  males,  as  described  by  the  Roman  writers, 
have  borrowed,  in  order  to  make  a  more  wore  dresses  tight  to  the  person,  though 
profound  impression  upon  her  rather  un-  no  mention  is  made  of  artificial  contri- 
-nanageable  husband,  Jupiter,  This  gir-  vances  to  rive  it  a  peculiar  form.  The 
die  was  invested  by  the  poet  with  magical  dress  of  both  sexes  was  amilar,  consisting 
qualities,  which  rendered  the  wearer  irre-  of  a  sagian  or  cloak  cla^>cd  at  the  throat, 
Hsflbly  fiiadnating : —  and  a  vest  or  tunic  which  fitted  tiglitl)[, 
. .  .  ,  and  sliowed  all  the  foitn.  T^egumen  fuit 
Towb <1^ mW^aiS S^c^Z wa™-  togvm^finOa « deftdiad, ^na  con/ertitm ; 
Fond  love,  ih6  geiiile  vow,  the  gay  desire,  lo^qiUhssmi  di^ingv^aiiiur  veste,  non 
The  kind  decmt,  the  slip  reviving  Sre,  fluxa,  std  stricta,  oc  pens  singirfo  men^a 
Perauaaye  speech,  and  more  persuasive  9i"hs,  tcprmiCTtfe ;  idemjhmmis  hobUus  md  d  viris. 
Sde..ce.hatp^^^«,^^d^on«of^ej^.  BfAcBAMCS,  Df  M>nb.  etc.  ,^n.  G^. 
It  might  prove  mterestmg  to  mquire  into 
This,  after  all,  we  are  persuaded,  was  the  influence  which  the  costume  of  the 
nothing  but  such  a  corset  as  we  have  de-  mailed  knights,  during  the  age  of  chivalry, 
scribed  in  the  bejpnning,  worn  by  an  ele-  had  upon  female  dress,  and  whether  much 
gant  form,  to  which  it  was  acburately  of  the  disposition  to  display  the  entire 
adapted.  Even  Venus  herself  could  not  figure,  as  far  as  possible,  did  not  arise 
look  otherwise  than  awkward  and  repul-  from  this  display  constantly  made  by  the 
eive  in  one  of  the  armadillo,  shell-like  male  se.i:,  in  their  closely-fitting  armor,  it 
machines,  which  are  sold  as  fashionable,  would  lead  us  too  far,  however,  to  engage 
without  resMd  to  theu- inelegance.  The  m  such  an  examination  here ;  neither  shall 
47* 
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we  attempt  to  copy  M.  de  Jouy'a  account  lent  auxiliaries  of  their  charms.    That 

of  the  thoracic  corset  of  the  Bayaderes  of  they  should,  rush   into  the   extreme  we 

India  (a  finely-woven  net  made  of  bark,  have  deprecated,  appeara  to  result  merely 

vvhich  is  worn  about  the  huat,  and  never  from  inattention ;  and  we  sincerely  hope 

laid  aside),  aa  havbg  but  little  relation  to  thnt  but  a  short  time  will  ekpse  before 

the  objects  we  have  in  view, — Through-  tliey  will  stricdy  respect  the  boundaries 

out  otu-  observations,  we  have  spoken  of  estahhshed  by  good  sense  and  good  taste, 

a  certlun  dep^e  of  dislilay  of  the  female  united  with  the  lovely  purity  inherent  in 

form,  as  not  incompatible  witli  correcmess  their  sex,  remembering  the  exclamation  of 


of  manners.    But  there  is  a  limit  which,  v 
believe,  caimol  be  exceeded  without  imme- 
diate detriment  to  public  morals,  and  pos-  ,.„^„  «u™u.iu  taiiu,iiea/nmiuKi,j;;n 
itive  offence  to   delicacy.     A  spirit  of  ri-  Of  Ihr  gross  Korld,Hluni\nmg 
7'alry  and  emulation  to  excel  in  dress  haa  One  only  maiisiop  with  her  lighl." 
frequently  betrayed  females  of  unques-  ^"^  RrKih. 
tionable  character  into  wearing  costumes  Corsica,  the  thmiin  size  of  the  Italian 
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which  their  modes^  would  eurink  from  islands,  is  separated  ftom  the  northei„ 
under  ordinaty  circumstances.  Perhaps  coast  of  Sardinia  by  the  straits  of  Boni- 
a  majority  of  them,  esclumvely  intent  fecio,  which  are  10  miles  in  breadth.  It 
upon  their  own  adornment,  do  not  reflect  is  about  50  miles  distant  ftom  Tuscany, 
upon  the  consequeuces  that  may  result  and  100  from  France.  It  contains  3790 
from  their  appearance  in  public.  It  is  square  miles,  18  large  towns,  of  which  4 
cerl^ly  exactmg  a  great  deal  of  young  are  seaports  (wi^  3  haiiurs,  capable  of  con- 
men,  in  the  fidl  vigor  of  life,  to  expect  taining  large  fleets),  5  market-towns,  560 
them  10  behold,  unmoved,  the  most  seduc-  villages,  including  SSjneves,  or  cultivated 
tive  of  forms  displayed  with  all  the  allure-  viilleys,andl80,4ffl)inhabitanta.'  SanFio- 
mentsofdress,msuchamannerasscarce-  renzo,  which  has  fine  roads  for  ships  to 
ly  to  leave  any  thing  for  the  ima^nation ;  anchor  in,  ought  to  be  die  capital,  and  to' 
nor  is  It  surprising,  that  their  pasMons  be  fortified.  A  range  of  mountains,  with 
should  be  excited,  and  their  principles  numerous  branches,  traverses  the  whole 
shaken,  when,in  die  street,  in  church,  and,  extent  of  the  island,  and,  near  the  middle, 
in  short,  eveiy  where,  such  exhiltitions  rises  to  such  an  elevation,  that  the  snow 
are  constantly  placed  before  them.  It  remains  on  the  summits  duringlhe  greater 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  tliat  this  cause  part  of  the  year.  Tim  monU  %jtmido  utid 
daily operatesto the detcriorationofpubhc  the  numte  d'Oro  (from  8  to  9000  feet  in 
morals ;  and  it  is  foil  time  that  it  should  height)  are  covered  witli  perpetual  snows, 
receive  the  serious  attention  of  parents  and  This  chain  of  mount^s  consists,  in  pan, 
guardians.  There  was  a  time  when  this  of  precipitous  rocks,  and  is,  in  part,  over- 
mode  of  dressing  to  display  every  peisonal  spread  with  forests.  A  number  of  small 
charm  was  peculiar  to  an  unfortunate  rivers,  of  which  the  Golo  alone  is  naiiga- 
class  of  being^  regarded  as  lost  to  all  the  ble,  flow  easterly  and  westerly  into  the 
modesty  and  dignity  of  the  sex;  but  it  is  sea.  Most  of  these  frequently  become 
a  melancholy  truth,  tJiat  tiiis  disiinetlon  dry  in  summer.  The  eastern  coast  ia 
between  the  lost  and  the  reputable  no  more  flat  than  the  western,  on  which  ate 
longer  exists  in  our  great  cities,  where  mostofiheinletsofthesea.  The  cKmate 
leaders  of  fashion  and  celebrated  beauties,  is  mild,  since  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  ren- 
clajming  the  highest  rank  and  cliaracter,  dered  lees  oppressive  by  die  high  moun- 
are  most  remarkable  for  the  solicitude  tains  and  sea  breezes.  The  air,  in  many 
with  which  they  prepare  their  lovely  per-  parts  of  the  island,  owing  to  the  many 
sons  to  be  gazed  at  and  admired,  in  aO  lakes  of  stagnant  water,  is  unhealthy ;  and 
their  proportions,  by  the  passing  crowd!  these  districts  have,  consequently,  become 
We  should  not  have  alluded  to  this  sub-  desolate.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  particu- 
ject,  did  we  not  hope  that  a  shght  animad-  larly  in  the  valleys  and  near  the  coast; 
version  upon  its  evil  tendency  would  help  lor  which  reason  the  inhabitants,  although 
to  produce  its  correction.  It  has  an  im-  veiy  inattentive  to  agricukure,  yet  reap  a 
mediate  influence  in  lowering  tlie  sex  in  sufficient  supply  of  gnun  for  their  neces- 
the  estimation  of  men,  since  it  lessens  sities  {with  the  exception  of  oats,  which 
then-  reverence  for  beings  tiiey  would  are  not  produced  there).  The  tower  order 
othenvise  always  look  upon  with  deep  of  Corsicans  subsist,  commonly,  on  chest- 
respect  ;  and  surely  the  fair  sex  have  not  nuts,  and  seldom  obtmn  wheat  bread, 
yet  to  learn,  that  modest  reserve  and  Wine,  which  resembles  the  Malaga  and 
retiring  delicacy  are  among  the  most  po-  French  wines,  notvritliElanding  theiiegli- 
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gent  mctde  of  cultivation,  ia  obtained  in  upon  the  landing  of  the  I'rench,  to  seek 
abundance.  The  island  also  produces  for  foreign  aid.  The  French  evacuated 
much  flax,  and  oranges,  which  form  an  the  island,  on  the  breaking  outoftheGer- 
article  of  export,  in  perfection.  It  is  man  war,  m  1741,  and  another  insunt:c- 
covcred  with  forests  of  chestnut  and  oak-  tion  took  place.  In  1765,  the  Coi-slean 
trees,  great  quantities  of  oUvo-ireea,  fir-  senate  appointed  Pascal  Paoli  (q.  v.)  their 
trees  and  Wrch-trees,  which  reach  the  general,  who  conducted  their  afliura  with 
elevation  of  fiura  120  lo  ]30  feet.  The  so  much  Buccesa,  that  the  Genoese,  even 
breeding  of  cattle  is  carried  on  here  to  a  with  the  asastance  of  the  troops  of  the 
great  extent ;  but  the  horee,  ass  and  mule  French  garrisons  (ailer  1764),  were  able  to 
are  of  a  small  breed  :  the  homed  cattle  retain  in  tlieir  possesion  only  a  few  mari- 
are,  indeed,  large,  but  very  lean  ;  and  tlfe  time  towns,  with  the  capital,  Bastia,  and 
wool  of  the  sheep  is  coarse.  The  tunny,  renounced  the  hope  of  ever  bringing  the 
anchovy,  and  oyster  fisheries  afford  the  island  again  into  subjection.  They,3icre- 
inhabitanta  one  of  tljeir  principal  employ-  fore,  in  1768,  abandoned  these  places  to 
ments.  The  mountains  contain  various  Fiance,  by  a  treaty,  which  Spinola  and 
kinds  of  minerals ;  and  yet  the  art  of  work-  the  duke  of  Choiseul  concluded  at  Pane, 
ing  mines  is  almost  vrhoUy  unknown,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  tliat  the  king 
The  iron  is  celebrated  for  its  good  quaJi-  of  France  should  reduce  file  island,  and 
ties. — The  Cor^ans  are  still  nearly  in  a  govern  it  until  the  republic  should  repay 
slate  of  nature.  The  majorityof  them  are  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  convention 
Italians,  and  profess  the  CathoUc  religion,  was  a  mere  sublerfiige  to  deceive  the 
Industry  is  unknown.  Even  the  most  English,andto8ayethesenatefromtliere- 
necessary  mechanics  are  wanting :  each  proach  of  a  sale.  The  French  thought 
one  makes  for  hunself  almost  every  thing  that  the  subjugation  of  Corsica  could  be 
he  has  need  of.  Their  habitations,  fumi-  effected  by  a  small  military  force ;  hot 
ture  and  clothing  are  miserable,  and  there  Paofi,  in  the  expectation  of  assistance  from 
is  a  great  want  of  good  seminaries  for  England,  made  so  spirited  a  resistance, 
education.  Valor,  love  of  freedom,  indo-  that  the  expedition  soon  cost  the  French 
lence,  and  deare  of  revenge,  are  the  char-  30,000,000hvi-es,  although  they  had  guned 
acterisrics  of  the  Corsicans.  As  late  as  no  important  advantages.  The  number 
the  year  1823,  the  prefect  of  Corsica,  in  a  of  the  French  troops  was  ailerwards  in- 
pamphlet,  urged  the  French  government  creased,  so  that  tlicy  amounted  to  30,000 
to  legalize  the  practice  of  duellmg  there,  men,  under  the  marshal  de  Vaux.  Eng- 
because  the  quarrels  of  the  inhabitants  land  still  remained  inactive ;  and,  in  eev- 
often  became  hereditary  feuds.  Until  the  eral  actions,  the  CorsJcans  were  so  un- 
first  Punic  war,  the  Carthaginians  were  mindfiil  of  their  du^,  that  Paoh,  in  de- 
masters  of  this  island.  Tliey  were  sue-  sp^,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  resistance, 
ceeded  by  the  Romans.  In  later  times,  and,  in  June,  1769,  fled  to  England, 
Corsica  was,  for  a  long  time,  under  the  where  he  was  supported  by  a  pension 
dominion  of  the  Vand^s,  and  afterwards  fixim  the  king.  A  partisan  warfare  was, 
passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  however,  maintained  in  the  mountains 
Greek  emperors  and  the  Goths.  In  850,  until  1774.  At  the  time  of  the  French 
the  CoHacans  were  conquered  by  the  Sar-  revolution.  Cornea  was  incorporated  with 
acens,  who  held  them  in  subjection  until  Fiance,  as  a  separate  department,  and 
the  bepnning  of  the  11th  centuiy;  at  sent  deputies  W  the  national  convention, 
which  time  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Paoli  now  returned  to  his  native  land ;  but 
I^sa.  In  1284,  this  island  submitted  to  the  tiie  terrorists  required  liis  presence  at 
dominionof  the  Genoese,  who  had  before,  Paris,  where  he  would  inevitably  have 
in  906,  subdued  it,  but  were  unable  to  retain  been  put  to  death.  He  therefore  unlurled 
possession  of  it  for  a  long  time,  Exas-  the  banner  of.  the  Death's  head  (the  old 
perated  by  the  opjwessions  of  the  Genoese  Corsicen  arms),  and  summoned  his  coun- 
govemment  during  400  years,  the  Corsi-  Irymen  to  his  standard.  With  the  assisr- 
cans  took  up  arms,  in  1729,  and,  since  ance  of  the  English,  who  landed  Feb.  IB, 
that  time,  have  never  submitted  to  the  1794,  he  reduced  Bastia,  May  W,  ami 
Genoese.  Genoa  called  in  the  imperial  Calvi,  Aug.  4.  The  Coisicatis  submitted 
forces',  in  1730,  and  the  French,  in  1738,  to  the  British  sceptre,  m  a  general  con- 
to  their  assisWnce.  In  1736,  baron  Tlie-  vention  of  deputies,  at  Corte,  June  18, 
odore  von  Neuhof  [see  Theodore),  a  West-  1794.  Corsica  was  constituted  a  kingdom, 
jihaiian,  so  won  tiie  affections  oi^  the  Cor-  under  tiie  government  of  a  vicercy  (Elh- 
sicans,  that  they  elected  him  king,  under  ot) ;  tiie  constitution  and  lavre  of  England 
the  name  of  Tlieodore  I.     He  left  them,  were  adopted ;  and  a  parliament,  snch  aa 
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Ireland  had,  waa  established.  But  a  large  called  d  jitsticia,  selected  from  persons 
part  of  tlie  people  were  averse  to  the  of  the  second  class,  presided  over  the 
English,  whom  they  regarded  as  heretics,  administration  of  the  goveniment.  He 
and  lie  I'rench  paity  again  appeanrf  on  decided  all  questions  and  dispiilea  be- 
the  inland,  in  Oct,  1796,  under  general  tween  the  king  and  his  subjectB,  and 
Gentili.  Sickness  rendered  the  atuation  confined  the  rojfal  power  within  the 
of  the  English  very  critical :  their  power  constitutional  limits.  King  Ferdinand  of 
was  still  fiuther  weakened  by  the  reduc-  Arragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile  succeeded 
tion  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Leghorn,  in  rendering  themselves  independent  of 
by  the  French,  in  1?96 ;  and,  in  conse-  the  eMates  {las  corks) ;  and  afterwards, 
quence,  they  evacuated  Corsica.  Since  when  the  Castiiians  dai^d  to  resist  an  nn- 
1811,  the  island  has  formed  a  French  de-  constitutional  tax,  at  a  meeting  convoked 
pettment,  of  which  Bastia  is  the  capital,  at  Toledo,  by  Charles,  m  1538,  the  king 
The  revenue  received  from  the  island  by  abolished  this  assembly  of  the  estates. 
Fiance,inl831,amountedonly  to  500,000  After  this,  neither  the  elet^  nor  nobihty 
frMics,  while  the  admiuistration  of  it  were  assembled :  deputies  Irom  18  cities 
costs  the  crown,  yearly,  the  sum  of  were  sometimes,  however,  convened,  but 
3,000,000  francs.  {See  Memoirs  of  JVapo-  this  only  in  case  subsidies  were  to  be 
I«ii,JR)tirtAParf  (London,  1834), by  count  granted.  Philip  11  restrained  tlie  liberties 
Montholon;  Sketches  of  CVrsico  in  1893,  of  the  Airagonese  in  1591.  After  the 
tpilft  ^eamens  of  its  JValianat  PoOry,  by  Spanish  war  of  successioD,  Phihp  V  de- 
Robert  Beoson  (London,  1835,  with  51  prived  these  provinces  which  had  ad- 
copperplate  engravings) ;  and  Boswell's  hered  to  the  Austrian  party  of  the  privi- 
Actmoil  of  Corsica.)  leges  tiiat  still  remaned  to  them.    From 

CoRSO.  The  Corso  is  one  of  the  prin-  that  time,  the  cortes  were  convened 
cipal  Streets  in  Rome,  and,  like  the  chief  only  to  pay  homage  to  the  king,  or  the 
streets  in  many  Italian  cities  (Florence,  prince  of  Asturias,  or  when  a  question 
for  example),  derives  its  name  frotn  the  respecting  tiie  succession  to  the  throne 
hoise-races  which  enliven  the  evenings  was  to  be  determined.  But  when  Napo- 
of  the  carnival.  The  Corso,  at  Rome,  is  leon  attemptedtoextendhisiufluenceover 
nearly  3500  paces  in  lengtii,  and  is  en-  Spain  (see  the  articles  Ferdinand  VII,  and 
closed  by  high  and  mostly  splendid  edi-  ^ain  since  1808),  he  convoked  (June  15, 
fices;  but  its  breadth  is  not  proportionate;  1808)ajuntaof  the  corles  atBayonne.  In 
so  that,  in  most  parts,  not  above  three  theirlaslsession(June7, 1612),  a  new  con- 
carnages  can  go  abreast.  The  higher  stitution  was  adopted  by  them.  The  9ih 
class  of  citizens  take  the  air  in  carriages,  article  regulated  the  powers  and  duties  of 
which  form  a  very  long  row.  This  even-  the  cortes,  and  provided  that  they  should 
ing  promenade,  which,  in  all  large  Iluhan  consist  of  25  archbtahops,  35  nobles,  and 
cities  is  splendid,  and  is  imitated  in  very  133  representatives  of  the  people.  Napo- 
small  towns  (although  it  may  have  only  a  leon  afterwards  attempted,  by  offering  to 
few  coaches),  attracts  great  numbeis  of  restore  the  cortes  to  their  ancient  impor- 
spectators  on  foot.  The  carnival  is  the  tance,  to  gain  over  the  Spanish  nobiliQ', 
gayest  of  the  festivals ;  and,  at  this  time,  and,  through  them,  the  people,  but  failed, 
me  Corso  appeals  in  its  greatest  splendor.  (In  regard  to  the  new  cortes  in  &ain  and 
(See  Gothe^s  description  of  the  Roman  Porfi^,  see  those  articles.)  In  1828, 
carnival  and  the  Corso.)  don  Miguel  assembled  the  cortes  of  Por- 

CoRTES.    The  cortes  was  the  old  as-  tugal,  in  order  to  be  acknowledged  by 

sembly  of  the  estates  in  Spain  and  Portu-  them,  and  to  jpve  his  usurpation  an  ap- 

gal.     In  SpMn,  the  cortes  of  Castile,  which  pearance  of  legitimacy. 
was  composed  of  the  nobility  of  tiie  first        Cortez,  Femaiido,  the  conqueror  of 

rank,  the  superior  ecclesiastics,  the  knights  Mexico,  bom  in  1485,  at  MedeUn,  in  F^ti^e- 

of  the  orders  of  St.  James,  Calatrava  and  madur^  went  to  the  West  Indies  in  1504, 

Alcantara,  and  the  representatives  of  cer-  where  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  gave 

tain  cities,  held  the  first  rank  during  the  him  the  command  of  a  fleet,  which  be 

time  of   the   united   Spanish   monarchy,  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.     Cortez 

In  eaily  times,  the  king  was  very  depend-  quitted  San-Iago,  Nov.  18, 1518,  with  10 

ent  upon  them  ;  indeed,  they  were  in-  vessels,  600  Spaniards,  18  horses,  and  some 

vested  with  die  power  of  making  war,  field-pieces.    He  landed  in  the  guif  of 

and  frequently  exercised  it  in  opposition  Mexico.    The  sight  of  tlie    horses,  on 

to  the  tlirone.    In  the  ori^al  constitu-  which  the  SpaniaiiB  were  mounted ;  the 

tion  of  AiTagon,  the  form  of  government  movable   fortresses,  in  which  they   had 

was  very  remarkable.    A  supreme  Judge,  crossed  the  ocean ;  the  iron  which  covered 
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thcin;  the  noise  of  the  cannon; — all  these  tion  of  power.  A  viceroy  had  charge  of 
objects  alarmed  the  natives.  Cortez  en-  the  ciril  administration,  and  Coitez  was 
tered  the  town  of  Mexico  Nov.  18,  1519.  intrusted  only  with  the  military  command 
Montezuma,  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  the  privilege  of  prosecuting  his  dia- 
received  him  as  faia  master;  and  the  in-  coveries.  Thediviaonofpowers  proved  a 
habitants,  it  is  said,  thought  him  a  god  conslantsourceof  disaension;  and,though 
and  a  child  of  the  sun.  He  destroyed  the  he  discovered  the  peninsula  of  California 
idols  in  the  tenmles,  to  whom  hiiman  sac-  in  1536,  most  of  his  enterprises  were  frus- 
rifices  were  offered,  and  placed  in  their  trated,  his  life  imbittered,  and  he  returned 
room  images  of  the  vii^n  Maiy  andofthe  again  to  Spain,  vrhere  he  was  coldly  re- 
Baints.  In  the  mean  time,  be  made  con-  c«ived  and  neglected.  One  day,  having 
tinual  progress  towards  getting  possession  forced  his  -way  through  a  crowd  round 
of  the  country,  forming  alliances  with  the  carriage  of  his  king,  and  put  his  foot 
several  caciques,  enemies  to  Montezuma,  on  the  step  to  ohtain  an  audience,  Charles 
andassuringliiniself  of  the  others  ly  force  coldly  inquired  who  he  was.  "I  am  a 
or  stratagem.  On  a  general  of  Mon-  man,"  replied  Cortez,  "  who  haa  gained 
tezuma  attacking  the  Spaniards,  in  obe-  you  more  provinces  than  your  father  left 
dience  to  a  senret  order,  Cortez  repaired  you  towns."  He  passed  the  reminder 
to  the  imperial  palace,  had  the  com-  of  hb  days  in  solitude,  and  died  Dec,  1554, 
mander  and  his  officers  burnt  alive,  near  Sevillc,intlie  63dyearof  his  age,  leav- 
and  forced  the  emperor,  while  in  ch^ns,  ing  a  chaiacter  eminent  for  bravery  and 
lo  acknowledge,  publicly,  the  sovereign^  ability,butjntamousforperlidy  and  cruelty. 
of  Charles  V,  The  imhappy  monarch  Coetona,  a  fortified  town  of  Tuscany, 
added  to  this  homage  a  present  of  a  large  contains  7  churches  (including  the  cathe- 
quantity  of  pure  gold,  and  a  number  of  dral)  and  13  convents.  It  is  a  place  of 
precious  stones.  But  the  jealousy  of  Ve-  great  antiquity.  Population,  4000.  It  lies 
lasquez  was  so  much  excited  by  die  deeds  45  mil^  8.  E,  Fbrence. 
of  his  representative,  that  he  sent  an  army  Coetowa,  properly  Pifiro  Berretini,  a 
against  him.  Cortez,  reinforced  by  fresh  painter  and  architect,  was  bom  in  1596. 
troops  from  Spain,  advanced  to  meet  it.  He  was  commonly  called  PirfrorfiOw^tnio, 
gained  over  the  soldiere  who  bore  arms  fi«mthe  nameof  his  native  town,Cortona 
against  him,  and,  vrith  their  assistance,  in  Tuscany.  He  acquired  the  first  rudi- 
again  made  war  with  the  Mexicans,  who  ments  of  his  art  under  his  father,  Giovan- 
had  also  revolted  against  their  own  em-  ni,  who  was  also  a  painter  and  architect, 
peror,  Montezuma,  whom  they  accused  and  afterwards  studied  with  Andreas  Com- 
of  treachery.  After  Montezuma,  who  had  modi  and  Baccio  Ciami  at  Bxime.  At 
hoped  to  restore  tranquillity  by  showing  the  commencement  of^  his  studies,  his 
himself  to  the  multitude,  had  fallen  a  vie-  awkwardness  was  so  remaikable,  that  his 
dm  to  their  rage,  Guatimozin,  his  nephew  fellow  students  called  him  ass'a  head. 
and  son-in-law,  was  acknowled^  as  em-  Nevertheless,  be  devoted  himself  to  the 
peror  by  the  Mexicans,  and  gained  some  study  of  the  antiques,  and  of  the  great 
advantages  over  the  Spaniards.  He  de-  masters,  Raphael,  Caravag^o  and  Michael 
fended  tus  crown  during  tliree  months,  but  Angelo,  and  unexpectedly  made  his  ap- 
could  not  withstand  the  Spanish  artillery,  pearance  as  an  Mtist,  with  the  Rape  of  the 
Cortez  agtun  took  [lossession  of  Mexico,  Sabines.  The  Birth  ofChrist,  in  the  church 
and,  in  1531,  the  emperor,  the  empress,  the  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  established  his 
minisieis,audthe  whole  court,  were  iuhis  reputation.  His  painting,  on  the  ceiling 
power.  The  unhappy  Guafimozin  was  of  the  lat^  saloon  in  the  Barbcrini  pal- 
subjected  to  horrid  cruelties  to  make  him  ace,  representing  the  Triumph  of  Honor, 
disclose  the  place  where  his  treasures  is  a  veiy  happy  effort  Mengs  declares  it 
were  concealed,  and  was  afterwards  ese-  one  of  the  grandest  compositions  ever  exe- 
cuted with  a  great  number  of  his  nobles,  cuted  by  a  painter.  He  afterwards  trav- 
Tlie  court  of  Madrid  now  became  jealous  elled  through  Lomhardy,  the  Venetian 
of  the  power  of  Corlez,  who  had  been,  slates  and  Tuscany,  where  he  painted 
some  time  before,  appointed  capttun-gen-  the  ceilings  of  the  Palazzo  Pitri  in  Flor- 
eral  and  governor  of  Mexico.  Comniis-  ence,  and  thence  returned  to  Rome. 
aoners  were  sent  to  inspect  and  control  During  this  journey,  he  was  constantly 
his  measures;  his  property  was  seized;  employed  as  a  pmnter  and  architect.  He 
his  dependants  were  impiisoned,  and  he  was  subsequently  attacked  by  the  gout, 
repiured  to  Spain.  He  was  received  with  and  could  not,  in  consequence,  ascend  the 
much  distinction,  and  relumed  lo  Mexico  slagings:  he  therefore  employed  himself 
with  an  increase  of  dlki^  but  a  diminu-  in  the  execution  of  easel  pictures,  which, 
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■although   of  less  value  Uian  hia  larger  The  hattor  is  spacious  and  secure,  and  i> 

works,  are  held  ia  great  eadmation :  they  protected  by  two  castles.     About  three 

are  very  rare.     Alexander  VII  made  him  miles  from  the  harbor  is  a  light-house.  In 

n  knight  of  tlie  order  of  the  golden  spur,  1809,  the  British  were  attacked  at  this 

as  a  reward  for  the  embellishment  of  the  place,  previous  to  embarking,  and  their 

colonnadeof  the  church  Delia  Pace.     He  general,    sir   John    Moore,    was    killed, 

died  in  1669,  and  obtained  an  honorable  Population,  4000.    30  miles  N.  W.  Lago 

burial  m  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Luke,  Lon.  ff'SKX  23"  W.;  lat.  43°  33' 32"  N. 

at   Rome,    where   he  had   hnmortaUzed  Corvee  (IVctwA,  from  cum  vite,  care  of 

Mmself  bythe  design  of  the  altar  of  Sl  the  road);  the  obligation  of  the  mhabit- 

Martina.      Cortona    sacrificed    truth    to  ants  of  a  certain   district  to  do   certain 

pleasing  effect     This  object,  however,  he  labor,  for  the  feudal  lord  or  die  sovereign, 

did  not  attain.    The  defects  of  his  draw-  gratis  or  for  pay.    As  the  name  shows, 

ing,  which  is  radier  heavy,  were  redeemed  coraie  originally  meant  compulsory  labor 

\n  die  fertility  of  invention,  die  attractive  on  roads,  bridges,  fcc^  but  it  is  applied 

charms  of  his  young  female  figures  (al-  also  to  other  feudal  services.     Generally 

though  it  is  objected  to  them  that  they  are  of  course,  the  payment  for  such  services 

too  uniform),  and  the  fresh  coloiing  of  his  is  much  below  the  wages  of  ordinary  la- 

hamionious  tints.     This  last  quality  is  an  bor.     In  some   cases,  however,  the  ew- 

excellence  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  no  vies  have  been  conadered  as  a'  privilege, 

other  artist  has  attmned  in  an  e(pial  de-  and  people  have  insisted  on  their  right  to 

gree,  either  before  or  since  his  time.  perform  the  services,  and  to  receive  the 

_    CoRrnDrM,  sometimes  called  also,  fium  pay  for  thetn ;  as  the  tenth  part,  for  du^sh- 

its  hardness  and  peculiar  lustre,  adaman-  mg,  &c.     In  some  parts  of  Gcmiany,  they 

tme  spar,  is  of  a  grayish,  greenish  tint,  stiU  exist.     In  Prussia,  they  were  abohsh- 

occasionally  reddish ;    more  rarely  blue,  ed  under  Ilardenberg's  administrttion.  In 

yellow  and    black.      It  is  translucent  or  France,  the  revolution  extirpated  this  relic 

opaque.    Its  specific  eravity  varies  from  of  the  feudal  times. 

3575  10  4.161.    In  hardness,  it  ranks  nest  Corvette  (FVendi] ;   a  vessel   of  war 

lo  the  diamond.    It  oceure,  crystallized,  having  fewer  than  20  guns, 

in  the  form  ofthetcgularsLK-sided  prism,  Corvey,  in  the   Prussian  province  of 

and  also  m  acute  and  obtuse  hexaedral  Westphalia,  15  leagues  S,  E.  of  Minden 

pyramids.     It  is  also  found  granular  and  famous,  ui  former  times,  as  CmMa  JVWo  ; 

compact    It  consists  almost  wholly  of  a  Benedictine  convent  on   the  Weser 

pure  clay,  walumine,  sometimes  contain-  which,  with  the  convent  of  Fulda,  was 

mg.4  or  5  per  cent  of  silex  or  Ihne,  The  one  of  the  first  centies  of  civilization  in 

blue  vanety,  when,  transparent,  goes  by  Germany.    It  was  built  in  the  sixth  cen- 

the  name  of  the  sapphire ;  the  rose  red  tury.     The  history  of  this  uiteresting  con- 

orthenoletjwhichissometimesofarfquoni,  vent  is  important  vrith  reference  to  the 

IS  caUed  the  Onentat  ruby.    Both  of  these  history  of  the  civilization  of  die  middle 

rank,  as  gems,  next  to  the  diamond.    They  ages.    (See  TUatmm  iUu^.  Viror.  Car- 

ore  found  m  the  sands  of  rivers,  and  6ei>E  Slimraic^,  Jena,  1686, 4W.:  and  Leib- 

among  alluvial  matter  in  Ceylon.     The  nilz's  bitrodud.  ad  Script.  Brwmk.,  vol.  i, 

common  corundum  IS  found  in  a  granite  page  96  et  seq.)    Wittekmd,  die  historiog- 

rock  m  India,  also  at  Mont  St  Gothard,  rapher  of  the  convent,  and  many  other 

and  in  Piedmont     A  granular  variety  of  learned  men,  were  educated  here.    From 

conmdum,  containing  considerable  iron,  Corvey  ni-oceeded   Ansgar,  the   "anosde 

18  called  mery.     It  is  found  in  the  island  of   the  North,"      In   1794,   Corvey  was 

of  Naxos,  m  rolled  masses,  at  tlie  foot  of  made  a  bishopric.     In  181B,  the  bishopric 

Citive  mountains.  Its  powder  is  well  was  abolished,  and  Corvey  given  to  die 
ra  m  commerce,  and  gready  valued  prince  of  Nassau  and  Orange ;  in  1807  it 
as  a  pohshing  substance,  was  assigned  to  Westphalia ;  in  1815  to 
CoRtmnA,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  in  the  Prussia ;  in  1823,  it  was  made  a  media- 
province  of  Galicia,  on  die  nordi-west  rised  principality  (106  square  miles,  lOfiGO 
coBK,  on  a  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  inhabitants).  The  magnificent  cathedral 
the  bay  of  Betenzos.  The  streets  of  the  contams  many  monuments.  In  1819,  Paul 
iwper  town  are  narrow  and  iU  paved.  Wigand  published  a  history  of  tiie  abbey 
Ihe  lower  town  stands  on  a  small  tongue  of  Corvey. 

of  land,  and  has  tolerably  broad  and  clean  Corvisart,  Jean  Nicolas,  baron   a  dis- 

eoeeta.    The  chief  objects  of  mterest  are  tinguished  French   physician,  was   bom 

the  royal  arsenal,  and  an  ancient  tower,  at  Dricourt  in  the  present  department  of 

adnnred    for  iK   elevation   and    solidity,  die  Ardennes,  Feb.  IS,  1755.     Ills  fiidipr, 
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proeureur    to    the    parliament    of   Paris,  Cos,  or  Coos ;  an  inland  in  the  jEgtean 

wished  to  educate  hiin  for  the  law;  but  Bea   (now  Slanckio    or  Stincho),   on   the 

an  invincible  inclination  for  medical  scud-  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  tliu  towns 

ies  led  him  into  a  diflerent  career,  in  of  Halicarnassus  and  Cnidos  (95  square 

which  he  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  miles,   4000   inliabitanis) ;    the   land    of 

inteUigence  and  Ws  extensive  learning.  He  Apelles  and   Hippocrates.     Here  was  a 

succeeded  Rochefbrt  aa  phyacian  to  the  celebrated  temple    of   jEaculapius.      in 

hOpiiid  de  la  chimU,  and  was  the   first  Cos  was  manufactured  a  fine,  semi-lraas- 

gofessor  of  internal  clinics  in  France,  parent  kind  of  silk,  much  valued  by  itie 
e  was  chief  physician  to  the  iirst  con-  ancients, 
sul  (1803),  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor  Cosel  ;  a  small,  yet  not  unimportant  for- 
(lo  whom  he  was  faithfliLy  attached,  but  tilied  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper 
with  whom  he  had  not,  according  to  the  Oder,  in  Upper  Sileaa  (1!)7  houses  and 
Mimoire  of  him  by  baron  Cuvier,  any  3600  inhabitants) ;  first  fortified  by  Fred- 
political  influence,  as  some  have  asserted),  ■■■'-'-'■■  .  ^  r.-. 
professor  in  the  coUfge  de  France  from 
1797,  member  of  lb*  imperial  institute, 
&c  Corvisart's  great  merit  was  not 
overlooked  after  the  restoration.  The 
place  of  honorary  member  of  the  royal  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony, 
academy  of  medicine  was  conferred  on  She  was  the  wife  of  the  Saxon  minister 
hitn  just  before  his  death,  which  happen-  Hoymb,  who,  well  knowing  the  king's 
ed  Sept.  18, 1821.  Corvisart  felt  that  the  disposition,  kept  her  fer  from  court ;  but, 
most  distinguished  practitioner  of  medi-  on  one  occasion,  when  excited  by  wine, 
cine  haa  not  performed  his  whole  duty  to  he  praised  her  so  much  to  the  king,  that 
his  science,  unless  he  leaves  some  me-  the  latter  ordered  her  to  be  brought  to 
morial  of  his  experience.  He  translated  Dresden.  She  was  soon  divorced  from 
some  important  works,  with  commenta-  Hoymb,  and  appeared  at  court  as  the 
ries,  and  was  the  author  of  several  valua-  countess  of  Cosel,  the  mistress  of  the 
ble  treatises.  His  two  principal  works  are  king,  A  palace  was  built  for  her,  still 
a  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  a  called  the  Cosel  palace,  which  was  pre- 
Commentaryontheworkof  Auenbrugger,  eminent  for  magnificence  and  luxury. 
a  German  physician,  published  in  1763,  The  ftuniture  aione  cost  200,000  Saxon 
at  Vienna.  In  1770,  it  was  translated  into  dollars  (150,000  Spanish),  It  must  be 
French,  but  so  much  forgotten,  that  Corri-  remembered  that  the  king  had  no  income 
sart  says,  "  I  could  have  sacrificed  Auen-  from  Poland ;  on  the  contrajy,  the  royal 
bnigger's  name  to  my  vanity,  but  I  did  not  dignity  was  a  sounle  of  great  expense  to 
choose  to  do  BO :  1  only  wish  to  revive  his  the  elector ;  thus  the  httle  electorate  had 
lieautiful  discovery."  His  place  in  the  to  support,  unaided,  the  enormous  extrav- 
French  academy  of  sciencesnas  been  fill-  agance  of  its  ruler.  For  nine  years,  the 
ed  by  M.  Magendie,  and  his  chair  In  the  countess  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
college  of  France  had  been  occupied  by  king's  favor,  and  exercised  an  arbitrary 
M.  Halli  for  several  years  before  the  time  sway  in  afiairs  of  government.  At  last, 
of  his  death.  she  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  dismissed 
CoHTBANTEs  (Cuntes,  Idai  Dactyli,  from  the  king's  presence.  She  retired 
among  the  Romans,  a  peculiar  order  of  into  Prusaa,  and  was  afterwards  arrested 
priests  caUed  GaUi)  are  said  to  have  de-  at  Halle,  at  the  request  of  Augustus,  and 
rived  their  origin  from  Corybas,  son  of  carried  to  Stolpe,  in  Saxony,  where  she 
Cyliele  and  Jaaion,  who  appointed  them  remained  imfaisoned  45  ye*«,  and  died 
to  perform  reli^ous  service  to  his  moth-  80  years  old.  So  much  power  had  she 
er,  tlie  goddess  Cybele,  in  the  island  of  over  the  king,  when  in  fiivor,  that  dollars 
Ci-Ple  and  in  Piiiygia,  According  to  and  florins  were  actually  coined,  bearing 
much  more  ancient  traditions,  they  were  the  stamp  of  the  royal  arms  in  conjunc- 
dpscendants  of  Vulcan.  The  story  of  tiou  with  those  of  the  countess.  She  is 
their  clashing  together  instruments  of  one  among  many  similar  instances  of  ti\e 
forged  metal,  when  Rhea  gave  tiiem  the  advantages  which  legitimacy  brings  in  its 
infajat  Jupiter,  in  order  to  prevent  Saturn  train,  subjecting  nations  to  the  control  of 
from  hearing  his  cries,  seems  to  have  profligate  monarchs,  who  are  governed  ty 
some  connexion  with  thb  traxBtion.  Ac-  equally  profligate  mistresses, 
cording  lo  Apollodonis,  the  Corybantcs  Cosenza  (anciently  Cosenho) ;  a  cnyof 
were  sons  of  Apollo  and  Thalia ;  accord-  Naples,  capital  of  Calabria  Citra,  situated 
uig  to  otJters,  of  Apollo  and  Rhetia.  on  seven  small  hills,  at  the  foot  of  the 
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Apennines;  145  miles  S.  E.  Naples;  Ion.  a  creation  than  an  emanation  of  the  Deity. 

1(P  27' E.;lal.  39°  aa-N.;  population,  7989.  Plato  says   the  univerae    is    an    eternal 

The  metropolitan   is    the    only   church  image  of  [he  immutable  Idea,  or  Type, 

within  ihe  walls;    but   there   are   three  united,   from    etemity,  with    changeable 

parish  churches  in  the  feuboiirgs,     Tbei'e  matter.     The  followers  of  this  philosopher 

are  13  convents.    The  environs  are  beau-  both  developed  and  distorted   this  idea. 

lifiil,  populous  and  well  cultivated,  pro-  Ammonius,  a  disciple  of  Proclus,  luu^'ht, 

ducing  abundance  of  com,  iruit,  oil,  wine  in  the  Bixth  century,  at  Alexandria,  the 

and   Eilk.    This  town  was  anciently  the  coStemity    of   God    and    the    unitfCBe 

capital  of  the  Brutii,  and  a  place  of  con-  Modem  philosopher,  and  also  ancient 

sequence  in  the  second  Punic  war.     Co-  ones    (e.   g.,   Xenophanes,   according   to 

senza  has  frequently  suiTered  ftom  earth-  Diogenes    Laertiusj,   went   Airtlier,    und 

quakes,  particularly  in  the  year  1638,  tau^t  that  tlie  universe  is  one  with  the 

Cosmetics  {Gma  •oofi^w,  I  ornament,  Deity.     Parmenides,  Meliesu^  Zeno  of 

beautify);  means  for  preserving  or  iiiereaa-  Elea,and  the  Megaric  sect,  followed  this 

ing  the  beauty  of  the  human  body.   Every  docttine. — II.  The  (heoiy  which  consid- 

one   knows   that  such  means   are   used  era  the  iiiafler  of  the  universe  etciTial,  but 

by  the  most  savage,  as  well  as  the  most  not   its  form,   was    the    prevailing    one 

civilized,   nations ;    that  cosmetics   have  among  the  ancients,  who,  starung  from 

afforded  a  rich  harvest  to  charlatans;  and  the  principle  that  nothicg  could  be  made 

that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  good  ones  out  of  nothing,  could  not  admit  the  crea- 

among  the  numberless  bad  ones.  tion  of  matter,  yet  did  not  believe  that  the 

Cosiio  I  OF  Menici.    (See  Mediet.)  world  had  been  always  in  its  present  state. 

CosMOHONT  (from  the  Greek  infofios,  die  The  prior  state  of  uie  world,  subject  to 
world,  exid  ySvat,  generation),  according  to  a  constant  auccesaon  of  uncertain  move- 
its  e^mology,  should  be  defined  the  origin  ments,  which  chance  allerwards  made 
of  the  world  itself:  but  the  teim  has  be-  regular,  they  called  chma.  The  Phceni- 
come,  to  a  great  degree,  associated  with  ciana,  Babylonians,  and  also  Egyptians, 
the  numerous  theories  of  different  nations  seem  to  have  adhered  to  this  theoiy.  The 
and  individuals  respecting  this  event,  ancient  poets,  who  have  haiided-down  to 
Though  the  origin  of  the  world  must  us  the  old  mytiiolo^eal  linditlons,  I'cpre- 
necessarily  remain  forever  concealed  from  sent  the  universe  as  springing  from  chaos, 
human  eyes,  there  is,  notwitlistanding,  a  without  the  assistance  of  the  Deity.  He- 
strongdesireinthebreastsofraortalstoun-  siod  feigns  ttj at  Chaos  was  the  parent  of 
veil  it;  so  that  vre  find  hypotheses  among  Erebus  and  Night,  from  whose  union 
all  nations,  respecting  the  beginning  of  all  sprung  the  Air  (aIS^p]  and  theDay('n^fpii). 
things.  We  may  divide  th^e  hypotheses  He  further  relates  how  the  sky  and  the 
into  three  classes:^ — 1.  Thefirst  represents  starswcre  separated  ftom  the  earth,  &c. 
the  world  as  eternal,  in  fonn  as  well  as  The  SQ-stem  of  atoms  is  much  more  fa- 
snbstaiice.  %  The  matter  of  the  worid  is  incus.  Leucippus  and  Democritus  of 
eternal,  but  not  its  form.  3.  The  worid  Abdera  were  its  inventors.  The  atoms, 
bad  a  beghitung,  and  shall  have  an  end.  or  iadivi^ble  particles,  say  they,  existed 
—I.  Ocellus  Lucanus  is  one  of  tlie  most  from  eternity,  moving  at  hazard,  and  pro- 
ancient  philosophers  who  supposed  the  ducine;,  by  their  constant  meeting,  a  van 
worU  to  have  existed  from  eteniity,  eiy  of  substances.  After  haring  given 
Aristotle  appears  to  have  embraced  the  rise  to  an  immense  variety  of  conibina 
same  doctrine.  His  theory  is,  that  not  tions,  they  produced  the  present  oi^aniza 
only  die  heaven  and  eanh,  but  also  ani-  tion  of  bodies.  This  system  of  cosmog- 
mateand  inanimate  l>eings,ii)  general,  are  ony  \na  that  of  Epicurus,  as  described 
vrithout  beginning.  His  opinion  rested  by  Lucretius.  Democritus  attributed  to 
on  the  belief,  tliat  the  universe  was  neces-  atoms  form  and  size,  Epicurus  added 
sarily  tlie  eternal  effect  of  a  cause  equally  weight.  Many  other  systems  have  eiist- 
tilemal,  such  as  the  Divine  Spirit,  which,  ed,  which  must  be  classed  under  lliis 
bfjng  at  once  power  und  action,  could  not  division.  We  only  mention  that  of  the 
remmn  idle.  Yet  he  admitted,  tlittt  a  spi-  Stoics,  who  admitted  two  principles,  God 
ritual  substance  was  the  cause  of  the  uni-  and  matter,  in  the  abstract,  Iwth.  coqioreal, 
verse ;  of  its  motion  and  its  form.  He  for  they  did  not  admit  spiritual  beings, 
says  positively,  in  bis  Metaphysics,  that  The  first  was  aorive,  tlie  second  pasMve. 
God  IS  an  intelligent  Spirit  (<^i[,  incorpo-  — IlL  The  third  tlieoiy  of  cosmogony 
real,  eternal,  immovable,  indivisibb,  asd  nrwkes  God  the  Creator  of  the  world  out 
tlie  Mover  of  all  diings.  According  to  of  nodiing.  This  is  ihc  doci.-'ne  of  the 
diia  great  philosopher,  tlie  universe  is  less  Etruscans,  Druids,   Magi   and   'iramu.i. 
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Refore  idolaUynaB  introduced  into  China,  people  and  of  their  name.  Some  derive 
the  [jeople  worsiiipped  a  Supreme  Being,  both  races  from  the  province  of  Caaachia, 
Clumg-Ti,  the  Mover  and  Regulator  of  so  called  by  Conawmtine  Porphyrogene- 
the  universe.  Anaxagoras  was  the  first  tea  In  the  Turkish,  cazak  9ignifi«s  a  rob 
wnong  the  Greeks,  who  taught  that  God  ber;  but,  in  the  Tartar  language,  it  signifies 
creat^  the  univetse  from  nothing.  Thei  a  soldier  lighdy  armed,  for  rapid  motion. 
Rotnaus  generally  adopted  this  theory.  Since  the  Cossacks  came  fiiim  the  pltuns 
notwithstanding  die  eSorts  of  Lucretius  beyond  the  Volga,  they  may  be  the  re- 
to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  mains  of  the  Tartar  hordes  who  settled 
The  beginning  of  Ovid  bears  a  striking  there  at  different  times.  Some  suppose 
resemblance  to  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  them  to  be  of  Russian  origin.  Their 
Clement  of  Alexandm  therefore  thinks  language  is  properly  Russian,  althou^, 
thai  the  Pentateuch  was  known  in  in  consequence  of  uieir  early  wars  with 
Greece  and  Rome  before  the  time  of  the  Turks  and  Poles,  tliey  have  adopted 
Christ.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  many  words  from  these  people.  IliBprd> 
adopt  this  conclusion,  for  the  two  systems  able  that  both  races  of^the  Cossacli  ar 
of  cosmogony  might  have  had  a  common  descended  from  the  united  Russian  ad- 
origin.  The  ludiMi  cosmogony  also  bears  venturers, ^vhocamefiomtheprovincesof 
much  resemblance  to  that  of  Moses.  It  Novogorod.  Their  object  was  lo  collect 
is  well  knovm  to  every  reader,  that  the  booty  in  the  wars  and  feuds  mth  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  belongs  to  the  class  Tartars,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Russian 
we  are  now  describing.  It  is  distinguish-  empire.  As  they  were  useful  in  protecl- 
ed  by  its  great  simmicity.  The  ration-  iag  the  frontiers,  the  government  granted 
tdists,  as  they  are  called  in  Germany,  re-  them  great  privileges ;  and  their  numbers 
gard  it  as  an  Asiatic  tradition,  and  not  as  rapidly  increased,  more  espewally  as 
a  revelation.  Some  of  the  most  impor-  grants  of  land  were  made  them.  Thus 
tant  sources  of  information  respecting  the  tiieir  power  was  augmented,  and  they 
different  systems  of  cosmogony,  berides  became,  by  degrees,  Better  orsanized  and 
the  book  of  Genesis,  are  the  woilts  of  firmly  established.  Their  privileges,  how- 
Hesiod,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Nonnus  of  ever,  have  been  vetr  much  limited  since 
Panopolis,  Eusebius,  Ptulo  the  Jew,  the  year  1804.  In  the  war  of  1538, 3000 
Piiny  and  Diodorus.  A  very  learned  Cossacks  of  the  Don  made  their  first 
aa<S>  ingenious  treatise  on  the  Mosaic  his-  camptugn  with  the  Russians  in  Livonia, 
lory  of  creation  is  contained  in  a  work  fiill  They  then  conquered  Siberia,  repulsed 
of  learning — Mythologus  odsr  gesammeUe  the  Tartars  from  many  Russian  provinces 
^kandlwigen  liber  the  Sagtn  des  .SlUr-  and  assisted  in  defeating  the  Turls.  Dur- 
tkums  von  PhiHpp  Butitnonn,  voL  i,  Serlin,  ing  the  frequent  rebellious  of  the  Cossacks 
ISaa  of  the  Don  (the  last  of  which  was  con- 
CossACKs  (Cdsdcfo);  the  tribes  who  in-  ducted  by  the  formidable  Pugatscheff), 
habit  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  quarrels  arose  among  them,  and  the  great 
Russia,  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  &c.,  guarding  family  became  divided  into  several  pans, 
the  southern  and  eastern  frontier  of  the  Thus  a  branch  of  the  great  tribe  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  paying  no  taxes,  per-  Don,  con»sting  of  about  7000  men,  in 
forming,  instead,  the  duty  of  soldiers,  order  to  escape  ^e  punishment  of  their 
Nearly  all  of  them  belong  to  the  Greco-  offences,  retired,  in  1577,  to  me  Kama  and 
Ru^iaii  church.  Their  iniemal  adminis-  to  Perm,  and  afterwards  to  the  Ohy. 
tration,  however,  is  independent  of  the  {See  Sheria,  and  ^roeanoff.)  They  drove 
Russian  government.  They  form  a  mill-  out  the  Woguls,  the  Ostiacs  and  Tartars, 
tary  democracy.  They  must  be  divided  who  were  settled  there.  Their  numbers 
into  two  principal  classes,  both  on  ac-  having  been  much  reduced  by  these  con- 
count  of  theh  descent  and  their  present  tests  with  the  inhabitants,  and  their  leader 
condition — the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia  being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  con 
^alO'Russia},  and  those  of  the  Don.  quest,  they  placed  themselves  under  the 
Both  classes,  and  especially  those  of  the  protection  of  the  Ruasiangovemment,and 
Don,  have  collateral  branches.  From  obtuned  assistance.  This  branch  of  the 
those  of  the  Don,  who  are  the  most  civil-  Cossacks  has  since  spread  over  all  Sitieria. 
ized,  are  descended  tbe  Volgaic,  the  Te-  The  strength  of  the  Cossacks  is  vaiiously 
rek,  the  Grebeskoi,  the  Uralian  and  Sibe-  estimated.  Archenholz  makes  the  num- 
rian  Cossacks.  To  the  other  race  belong  her  of  warriors  700,000 ;  but  not  half 
the  Zaporogians  or  Haydamaks,  who  are  this  number  is  in  actual  service,  and  two 
tliewildeslandmoHtunreairained.  Writers  thirds  of  those  are  employed  only  in  the 
are   not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  this  domestic  service,  and  never  enter  Europe, 
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so  that  not  many  more  than  100,000  men  but  they  are  tough  and  well  broken,  and 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  govern-  so  swift,  that,  when  they  do  not  move  in 
mcnl,  in  case  of  a  war  in  Europe.  Bm'-  compact  bodies,  and  cany  little  or  no  bag- 
ing  the  sewn  years'  war,  the  Russian  gage,  they  can  travel,  without  much  diffi- 
anny  mchided  but  1(^000  Cossacks.  Ac-  culty,  from  50  to  70  miles  a  day  for  sev- 
cordingtotheregulationeofl804,twoout  eral  days  m  succesaon.  EachpidShas 
of  three  re^ments  do  du^  at  home,  and  two  or  more  silken  hannera,  usually 
the  third  on  the  frontiere.  But  they  are  all  adorned  with  images  of  the  saints.  The 
liable  to  be  called  into  the  field,  and  they  Cossacks  fight  principally  in  small  bodies, 
then  receive  pay  and  rations  from  the  with  which  they  attack  the  enemy  on  aU 
emperor.  They  form,  in  general  (par-  sides,  but  principally  on  the  flanks  and 
ncularly  those  of  the  Don,  who  are  the  in  the  rear,  rushing  upon  them  at  &11 
most  independent),  the  irregular  flying  speed,  with  a  dreadful  huirah,  and  with 
caraby  of  the  Russian  army,l>eing  divid-  levelled  lances.  If  they  succeed  in  break- 
ed  into  separate  troops.  The  Cossacks  of  ing  through  the  enemy  by  a  hold  attack 
Little  Russia  are  mora  disciplined ;  they  they  drop  their  lances,  wHich  are  dragged 
may  almost  be  called  rt^ular  troops.  The  along  by  the  surap,  and,  seizing  on  their 
Cossacks  have  no  nobiliqr  among  them,  sabres  and  pistols,  do  great  execution.  If 
All  are  equal,  and  all  may,  without  de-  they  meet  with  opposition,  and  find  it  im- 
gradiag  themselves,  alternately  command  possible  to  penetrate,  they  immediately 
and  obey.  Their  officers  are  chosen  by  retreat,  hasten  to  some  appointed  place 
them  ftom  among  themselves,  only  the  form  anew,  and  repeat  the  attack  until  the 
commander-jn-clnef  must  be  approved  by  enemy  is  put  to  ffight,  when  they  brine 
the  government.  He  cannot  be  displaced  destruction  on  the  scattered  forces.  In 
except  by  its  consent.  The  commanders  1570,  tliey  built  their  princiwd  staniha 
are  always  m  the  pay  of  the  crown,  but  and  rendezvous,  called  Jhiherfyuk,  70 
the  common  Cossacks  receive  pay  only  wersts  above  Azoph,  on  some  islands  in 
while  they  aie  on  duty.  Their  regiments  the  Don,  1283  miles  fi^m  Peterebure 
[pulka]  are  from  500  to  3000  strong,  ac-  now  containing  9950  houses  and  15,000 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  circle,  and  are  inhabitants,  the  seat  of  the  tOamtn.  It 
coinmanded  by  a  chief  (AeHmon,  q.  v. ;  in  may  ha  called  the  Tartar  Venke,  for  the 
their  language,  alanum.].  The  commander  houses  rest  on  high  wooden  piles,  and  are 
f  the  wliole  corps  is  also  called  heitman.  connected  with  each  other  by  small 
The  officers  under  the  colonel  are  with-  bridges.  When  the  river  is  high,  which 
out  rank  {with  the  exception  of  those  of  is  from  April  to  June,  the  city  appears  to 
some  particular  regents,  who  have  an  be  floating  on  the  water.  Their  churches 
equal  rank  with  the  officers  in  the  army),  are  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
and.incaseofnecessity,maybecommand-  stones.  There  is  a  regular  theatre  here 
ed  by  the  inferior  officers  of  the  regular  There  are  also  many  pjivate  libraries,  and 
array.  Each  Cossack  is  liable  to  do  duty  a  school  where  French,  German,  geome- 
from  the  age  of  18  to  50,  and  is  obliged  tiT,  history,  geography,  natural  lAiloso- 
to  furnish  his  own  hotse,  and  to  l>e  cloth-  phy,  &c,  are  taught.  A  ereai  deal  of 
ed  in  the  Polish  or  Oriental  fashion,  al-  business  is  done  by  the  Greeks,  Arme- 
though  the  texture  and  quality  of  his  gar-  nians,  Jews,  &c.  As  the  city  b  rendered 
ments  are  left  to  himself.  Their  principd  unhealthy  by  the  overflowing  of  the  island 
weapon  is  a  lance  from  10  to  12  feet  in  on  which  it  stands,  they  have  lately  built 
length :  they  have  also  a  sabre,  a  gun  or  New  Tscherkask,  on  an  arm  of  the  Don, 
a  pair  of  pistols,  as  well  as  a  bow  and  about  four  miles  from  the  present  city, 
aiTows.  The  lances,  in  riding,  are  carried  to  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
upright  by  means  of  a  strap  fastened  to  city  wiU  remove,  so  that,  peiftaps,  in  50 
the  root,  me  arm,  or  the  pconmel  of  the  years,  no  vestige  of  the  old  town  will  re- 
saddle.     Those  who  use  bows'  carry  a  mtun. 

quiver  over  the  shoulder.    The  kantschu,  Cosbe,  Charles  de,  more  known  by  the 

aJso,  which  is  a  thick  whip  of  twisted  title  of  mM-shid  de  Brissac,  was  son  of 

leather,  serves  ihem  for  a  weapon  against  Rent  Cossfe  who  was  lord  of  Brissac  in 

an  unanned  enemy,  as  well  as  for  the  Anjou,  and  chief  fidconer  of  France.     He 

inanagement  of  their  horses.      Though  served  with  success  in  the  Neapohtan  and 

little  adapted  for  regular  movements,  they  Piedmontesewars.and  distinguished  him- 

are    very   serviceable   in   attacking   bag-  selfascolonelin thebattleof Perpignan,in 

gage,  magazines,  and  in   the  pursuit  of  1541,     The  first  noblemen  of  France,  and 

troops  scattcrerl  in   flight.    Th«ir  horses  even  the  princes,  received  their  milirary 

aremostlysniall.andofpoorappeaiance;  education  in  his  school,  while   he   corn- 
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mended  the  French  light  caralry.     When  canning  with  him  the  hctok  and  keys  ot 

the  emperor  Charles  V  attempted  to  be-  the  inquisitors,  as  trophies  of  his  success, 

siege  Landrecy,  in  1543,  Brissac  repulsed  M.  da  Cofta.  was   the  proprietor  of  the 

bim  three  times,  and  united  himself,  in  Correio  BrasUknst,  a  monthly  magazine 

Bpite  of  ihe  superior  oumbers  of  tiie  ene-  in   the   Portuguese   language,  printed  in 

my,  with  Francis  I,  who  Jtiy,  with   his  Jjondon,  and  discontinued  a  short  lime 

army,  near  Vitiy,     Tliis  monarch  folded  before  his  death,  wliich  took  place  in  the 

him  in  his  anus,   allowed  him  to  drink  begiiming  of  1S34. 

nut  of  his  cup,  and  created  liim  a  knight  Costa   Eica  ;   the  most  eaEtem   and 

of  his  order.    After  other  great  actions,Tie  most  southern  province  of  Guatimala ;  be- 

TOse  to  the  raxik  of  grand  master  of  the  tween  lat.  8°  SSy  and  11°  27'  N,  and  Ion. 

artillery  of  France,  and  Henry  II  sent  him  S(P  27'  and  85°  4!>'  W. ;  bounded  N.  by 

as  amliassador  to   the  emperor,   for  the  Nicaragua,  E.  by  the  Spanish  Main,  S.  E. 

purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace.     Here  he  by  Veragua,  and  W.  and  S.  W.  I)y  the 

proved  hiiuself  a  good  diplomatist,  and  Pacific  ocean ;  150  miles  in  length,  and 

obtained  for  his  services  the  office  of  gov-  neai'ly  as  much  in  breadth.    It  is  full  of 

emor  of  Piedmont,  and  the  baton  of  mar-  deserts  aud  forests,  thinly  peopled,  and  ill- 

ehal  of  France,  in  1550.    He  afterwards  cultivated.    A  great  part  of  the  inhabit- 

returned  to  France  as  governor  of  Picar-  ants'live  independent  of  the  Spaniards, 

dy,  and  rendered  that  province  important  The  principal  commerce  consists  in  cattle, 

services,    Brissac  was  small,  but  very  well  hides,  honCT  and  wax.     It  has  ports  in 

made.    The  ladies  called  him  the  hand-  each  sea.    Carthage  is  the  capital. 

some  Brissac.     It  is  stud  that  the  duchess  Costa  Rica  ;    a  river  of  Guatimala, 

of  Valentinois  regarded  him  with  pardcu-  which  runs  into  the  Escondida,  five  miles 

lar  ftvor,  and  that  Henry  II  appointed  him  fitim  St.  Carlos,  in  Nicaragua, 

lieutenant-general   in   Italy  merely   from  Coster,  Laurens  (called  Jansoens,  that 

jealousy,    Brissac  died  at  Paris,  Dec,  31,  is,  son  of  John),  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Haer- 

1563.  lem,  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1370  or  1371. 

Costa   Fcrtado   de   Mekboi;a,  Hip-  He  wasamemberof  the  chief  council  in 

polyto  Joseph  da;  a  Portuguese  gentle-  1418,  and  by  turns  performed  the  duties 

man,  distinguished  for  his  talents,  learning  ofa  judge  and  a  trea-surer.     In  1431,  or, 

and  adventures.    He  was  tried  and  im-  according  to  some,  in  I3!)9,  he  was  ap- 

prisoned  at  Lisbon,  by  the  inquisition,  for  pointed  to  the  office  of  sacristan  {Koiter) 

the  pretended  crime  of  fi^e-masonry.   The  of  the  parochial  church  at  Haerlem,  and 

following  are  said  1o  have  been  the  cir-  continued  in  tiiis  station ;  and  ftvm  this 

cumstanees  of  his  escape  from  captivih'; —  office,  which,  at  that  time,  was  very  bon- 

■  The  door  of  the  cell  m  which  Da  Costa  orable,  he  derived  his  surname.    He  died, 

was  confined  opening  into  a  hall,  which  probably,  of  the  contagious  disease  which 

was  the  centre  of  Ihe  prison,  he  had  op-  raged,inthelatterpartofl439,inHaerlem. 

portunities  for  remarking  that  the  daily  This  is  all  that  the  contemporaiy  city  rec- 

lahois  of  his  jailors  terminated  with  throw-  ords  have  preserved  of  his  histoty.    More 

ing  a  bunch  of  keys  on  a  table  where  a  than  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  in  the 

lamp  was  left  burning.    By  patience  and  middle  of  the  16th  century,  traces  of  a 

perseverance,  though  consciotjs  of  liability  tradition  appeared,  which  assigned  to  tlie 

to  espial  through   apertures  in  tlie  vralfa  city  of  Haerlem  the  invention  of  the  art  of 

and  ceiling  of  his  coll,  he  succeeded  in  printing.    At  tliis  time,  Hadrian  Junius 

forming,  out  of  an  old  pewter  plate,  a  key  produced  (in  a  work   entitled  Balawia, 

which   vTOuld  unlock    his  door.      Upon  written  between  15^  and  1571,  but  not 

making  liis  final  attempt,  die  bunch   of  publislied  till  1588,  after  his  deadt),  from 

keys  proved  to  be  a  proper  collection  for  the  verbal  information  of  some  aged  peo- 

threading  the  entire  labyrintli  of  the  pris-  pie,  who,  again,  derived  their  knowledge 

on,  not  excepting  the  outer  gate.    Besides  from   otliers,  a  complete  history  of  the 

the  keys  and  lamp,  there  was  a  book,cou-  invention  of  die  art  of  printing,  in  which 

taiuing,  among  other  records,  the  minutes  Coster  acted  the  chief  piut.    During  his 

of  his  own  examinations.    Tliis  he  look  watke  in  a  wood  near  Haeriem  (as  Ju- 

with  him,  and,  carefiiUy  cloang  and  lock-  niua  relates),  he  carved  lett.3r8,  at  first  for 

ing  every  door  after  him,  he  made  his  his  amusement,  in  the  hark  of  beech-trees, 

way,  without  interruption,  to  tlie  oucade  He  persevered  in  these  exijerimeiits,  til! 

of  the  prison  walls ;  and,  after  remaining  he  had  finished  entire  tines,  and  finally 

nix  weeks  secluded  and  disguised  in  the  proceeded  so  lar  as  to  cut  out  whole 

neighborhood,  he  took  his  departure  from  pages  on  tiie  rades  of  boards.   With  blocks 

Portugal,  and  reached  England  in  safety,  of  this  sort,  he  effected  the  impression  of 
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the  ^egel  atatr  Behomknisse.  After  this,  from  the  battle  in  stiff  coats,  not  a  fold  of 
he  imptoved  his  mode  of  priniing  by  cast-  wliich  was  disordered.  Le  Kain  and 
ing  lead  or  pewter  types.  But  a  person  by  mademoiselle  CMron,  it  is  said,  were  the 
the  name  of  John,  whom  he  had  employed  first  who  introduced  propriety  of  costume 
na  an  assistant,  stole  his  printing  appara-  on  the  stage,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
tus  one  Christinas  nigbt,  and  fled  with  it  count  de  Lauraguais ;  but  they  excluded 
first  to  Amsterdam,  and  then  to  Cologne  only  the  grosser  abaurdities;  Scythians  and 
and  Mentz,  at  which  last  place  this  tlieft  Sarmatians  were  clothed  in  tiger-skius, 
occasioneil  tlie  general  diffusion  of  the  art  Asiatics  in  the  Turkish  dress ;  but  tlie  old 
invented  by  .Coster.  In  Holland,  the  peo-  costume  was  retained  m  other  re'^pects. 
pie  ate  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  The  scenery  of  the  stage  naa  aBincongru- 
of  this  story,  that  a  statue  in  honor  of  ous  as  the  dresses.  It  is  not  long  Kince 
Coster  was  erected  in  162^  His  house,  Seminimis  issued  from  a  palace  adorned 
which  fell  down  in  1818  through  age,  was  vrith  Corinthian  columns,  and  entered  a 
shown  with  the  greatest  respect;  and,  in  garden  in  which  a  whole  Anjencan  Flora 
1740,  the  jubilee  of  his  invention  of  the  art  was  blooming ;  or  perhajs  she  was  seati  d 
of  printing  was  celebrated.  This  celebra-  on  a  throne,  overshadowed  with  a  canopy 
tion  was  repeated  in  1823,  the  justice  A  la  Polonmse.  Thbse  by  whom  she  was 
of  the  claim  of  the  Dutch  being  consid-  surrounded  were  dressed  in  the  Turkish 
ered  to  be  established  by  Meerman's  Ori-  style ;  while  a  master  of  horse,  in  the  cos- 
ffines  JHipographic/B  (]765),  and  Koning^  tu me  of  the  age  of  chivahy,  offered  her 
Verhanddm^  over  kd  Oorsprong  der  Boek-  his  hand.  In  Germany,  the  stage,  at  that 
druJikuitst  [1816).  The  examination  of  time,  was  no  better  in  this  respecL,  It  is 
the  subject,  in  the  last  essay  in  the  flrnncs,  not  very  long  since  the  companions  of 
by  Ebert  (No.  xx),  leads  us  to  this  result;  Theseus  made  their  appearance  there 
that  Coster,  al  a  lime  ac  least  as  early  witli  iar^  perukes;  and,  in  the  Ctemeur- 
as  that  of  the  invention  of  the  ait  by  la  rfi  TUo,  Eoman  soldiers  marched  on 
the  Germans,  employed  himself  in  ex-  tlie  stage  vrith  stiff  boots,  and  stiffer 
periments,  die  deagn  and  result  of  queues.  The  Germans,  however,  first 
which  was  the  invention  of  the  art  of  made  a  thorough  reform  in  these  ateurdj- 
printing.  (See  Ebert's  article  Bachdruck-  ties,  and  the  national,  now  royal,  theatre, 
tnbtfwl  in  the  Encyclopedia  by  Ersch  and  in  Berlin,  in  point  of  scenery  end  costume, 
Gruber.)  is  at  present  the  most  correct  in  the  world. 
CosTUMB,  in  the  fine  arts ;  the  observ-  In  Fi'ance,  Talma  reformed  the  Parisian 
ance  of  propriety  in  regard  to  the  person  stage.  What  he  did  in  tliis  respect 
or  thing  represented,  so  that  the  scene  of  for  the  drama,  David  (who  had,  however, 
actioti,  the  habits,  arms,  proportions,  &c.,  a.  predecessor  in  Vien)  effected  for  paint- 
are  properly  imitated.  The  peculiaridea  ing,  and  his  school  is  entitled  to  the  hon- 
of  form,  physiognomy,  complexion;  the  or  of  having' strictly  observed  propriety 
diesB,  ornaments,  habitations,  fiimit\u*,  of  costume.  The  question,  To  what  ex- 
arms,  &c.,  should  all  be  conformable  to  tent  should  truth  be  sacrificed  to  beauty? 
the  period  and  county  in  which  the  scene  is  answered  in  the  best  manner  by  an  arti- 
is  laid.  The  rules  of  costume  would  be  cle  on  the  sul:gecl  of  dramatic  represen- 
violated  by  the  introduction  of  a  pahn-  tation,  in  Miner's  Almanac  for  Private 
grove  and  a  tiger  in  a  scene  in  Russia,  by  Theatres  (Mtiumadi  fiir  Privalh^hrum,  'm 
the  representation  of  American  Indians  in  two  volumes,  1818).  There,  poetical  cor- 
turbans,  or  of  Romans  with  cannons  at  rectness  is  distinguished  from  historical, 
the  siege  of  Carthage,  or  an  inhabitant  of  and  the  cases  are  pointed  out,  in  which 
the  East  seated  at  table  with  a  knife  and  the  latter  must  yield  to  the  former,  partly 
fork.  That  the  ancient  painters,  and  even  on  account  of  the  harmony  that  must 
celebrated  masters  of  the  modem  Europe-  necessarily  exist  between  the  external  ap- 
an  schools,are  often  chargeable  with  devi-  pearances  and  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and 
ations  from  propriety  in  regard  to  costume,  partly  for  tlie  sake  of  intelliablenees,  and 
is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  nowhere  have  avoiding  what  would  be  offensive  to  the 
they  been  ho  glaring  as  on  the  stage,  where  less  informed  spectators.  That  art  mav 
Greek, Turktah-widPeruviiBJ-pimcBsused  be  permitted  to  idealize  costume  as  well 
to  make  tlieir  apptarariee  in  long  velvet  as  language,  cannot  be  denied.  No  perfect 
mantles,  embroidered  with  gold ;  Merope  work  on  costiuna  has  as  yet  appeared, 
and  Cleopatra  were  equipped  in  hoop-  Dandr6  Bardon,  in  his  Costumes  of  the 

Gtticoats,  Medea  and  PhErfra  in  French  most  Ancient  Nations,  did   not  confine 

ad-dresses;  peasant-girls  were  dressed  himself  to  the  true  sources  of  iufonnation. 

out  in  whale-bone,  and  heroes  emerged  The  Traiti  dea  Caatumta  of  Lena  is  a  very 
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feeble  production,  and  Martini's  Comraen-  house  of  commons,  indeed,  the  first  seats  on 
laries  have  very  little  improved  it.  Spa-  the  right  of  the  speaker  are  appropriated 
lart'a  Essay  on  the  Costume  of  the  most  to  the  members  trom  London ;  but  they 
celebrated  Nations  of  Antiquity,  of  the  occupy  tljetn  only  at  the  opening  of  par- 
Middle  Ages,  and  of  Modem  Times  irer-  liament,  and  afterwards  resign  them  to  the 
suck  i^r  das  Cosbime  der  vorziigltchsten  minirtere,  about  whom  their  adherents 
rSiter  (ka  JiUtdhvms,  dea  miiUem  Mers  arrange  themselves,  on  this  side  of  the 
vnd  rfer  neiwen  Zetfen,  published  by  Igna-  house.  The  members  of  the  opposition 
tiuaAlbtecht,  Vienna,  1796— 99,  3  vols.)  is  party  take  their  stations  on  the  opposite 
superior,  but  uot  entirely  &ee  faim  iaulis.  seals.  In  France,  this  party  is  always 
The  jR&cueifa  des  Costmaa  .Sntiqws,  by  arranged  on  the  left  side.  The  moat  vio- 
Rocheggiani  and  Wiliemin,  are  more  use-  lent  members  of  the  national  convention 
fill  productions,  but  not  sufficiently  com-  occupied  the  highest  benches  on  tliis  side, 
prehensive.  A  new  Essay  on  Antique  and  and  obtained,  from  this  circumstance,  the 
Modem  Costumes,  by  Gironi,  appeared  in  name  of  die  JUoimtam.  The  moremoder- 
Italy,  in  1819 ;  and  an  Illustration  of  the  ate  members,  and  tlje  partisans  of  govem- 
Egyptian,  Grecian  and  Roman  Costume,  ment,  took  tbeir  places  in  front,  on  the 
in  forty  Sketches,  with  Descriptions,  was  lower  seats,  which  were  called  the  plain, 
published  by  Thomas  Baxter,  London,  the  belli/,  and  the  morass.  At  the  Resent 
1810.  There  is  often  no  means  of  in-  time,  the  diffiirent  parties  in  the  French 
formation  for  the  artist  but  the  original  chamber  of  deputies  arrange  themselves 
sources.  For  the  costume  of  the  ancients,  in  the  same  manner.  The  miiiisterial 
he  must  have  recourse  to  ttie  engravings  parly  lake  their  places  in  the  centre  (see 
of  antiquities ;  for  the  modem  costume,  he  CtiUre),  the  most  violent  members  of  the 
must  reson  to  essays  on  panting  in  difter-  difterent  parties  at  the  extreme  right  and 
ent  ages,  monumental  tigurea,  and  trea-  left,  while  the  mote  moderate  occupy  the 
tises  on  costume;  and  in  regard  to  the  intervening  spaces.  Theright  sideof  the 
costume  of  foreign  nationa  he  may  derive  chamber  was  tlie  stroogeat  from  1815  to 
information  from  books  of  travels :  histo-  1828.  A  majority  was  secured  to  the 
ries,  antiquities  and  geographies,  are  indis-  ministry  by  means  of  new  laws,  regulating 
pensable  guides  in  tliese  inquiries.  The  the  elections,  which  gave  to  the  great 
costumesof  modem  times  and  foreign  na-  landlioldera  alone  the  right  of  choosing 
tions  are  described  hi  the  Costumes  cmls  a  portion  of  the  deputies,  and  of  assisting 
aduela  de  tovs  ks  Peupka  connvs,  by  St.  in  the  election  of  the  remainder.  The 
Sauveur;  and  in  a  large  work  entitled  operation  of  these  laws  has  been  increased 
OJiwiioiw  of  Costianet  of  varioits  JVations  by  the  reduction  of  land  taxes,  and  by  the 

tLondon,  1800  etseq,);  and  in  several  pub-  exertion  of  an  illegal  influence  at  theelec- 

ications  on  the  costume  of  the  theatre,  tions  by  the  miuisters.  In  1838,  a  reaction 

viz.,  Coatumts  et  .Snmdes  des  grands  Thi-  took  place,  and  a  majority  of  liberal  men 

Mna  de  Pans ;  Costumes  of  the  Imperial  were  chosen,  in  spite  of  ministerial  inftu- 

Coiut  Theatre  in  Vienna  (Coatum*^  dfs  ence.    In  the  beginning  of  1830,  the  left 

K.  K,  Hof&ieaters  in  fften],  with  colored  ade  obtained  a  complete  victory,  in  conse- 

pktes  (Vienna,  1813  and  1813) ;  Costumes  quence  of  which  the  chambers  were  pro- 

ofiheNationalTheao;eatBerlin(TA«rf»--  rogued.  The  left  side  accuse  the  minisie- 

costumea  des  berlxna-  nathntdtheatera)  from  rial  parly  of  a  design  to  increase  the  power 

1816  to  1833— the  old  ones  were  given  ofthe  church,  andrestore  to  tlie  priests  the 

from  1789  to  1813.  influence  which  they  exercised  m  ages  of 

Cote    Droit,    and    Cote    Gauche  ignorance ;  lo  reestablish  the  feudal  privi- 

[Syench;  signifying  the  right  and  left  side  leges  of  die  nobihl^,  and  to  encumber 

in  the  Freucli  chamber  of  deputies).     It  landedpropertywithmalienebih^,iudivi8- 

would  be,  perhaps,  desimble,  in  all  nation-  ibili^  and  the  feudal  tenures.     They  also 

al  assemblies,  that  the  seids  of  the  mem-  accuse  them  of  striving  to  exclude  the 

bers  should  be  determined  insuchaway  commons  from  the  higher  ofiices  of  honor, 

(either  by  lo:  or  some  other  means)  that  and  even  of  a  desire  to  overthrow  the 

the  members  of  the  same  party  should  not  ekarU,  which,  according  to  the  right  side, 

beallowed  to  cluster  together,  and  split  up  can  be  taken  away  by  ttie  same  power 

the  assembljr  into  hostile  masses.    Beg-  which  granted  it.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

Illations  of  this  kind  are  actually  establish-  right  side  accuse  their  opponents  of  luming 

ed  in  the  congress  of  the  U.  States,  and  in  to  make  the  present  constitution  of  France 

most  of  tlie   Gierman  states ;  but  in  the  more  dcmocratical,  and  to  cramp  the  pow- 

English  and  French  parliaments,  there  are  er  of  the  king.    They  consider  them,  in 

no  rules  of  tiiis  nniure.     In  the  English  &ct,  as  wishing  to  dethrone  the  Bourlions. 
48  • 
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In  speaking  of  the  political  seiftimenta  of    actors  also  wore  them,  perhaps,  at  flret,  as 
a  member  of  the  house  of  deputies,  it  is    commemorative   of  the    expeditioD-    -^ 


generally  said,  he  sits  on  the  right  side,  on  Bacchus ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  in  order 

3ie  left  side,  in  the  centre,  &c.  to  give  additional  height  to  the  actors  who 

C6te-»'Or;  a  chain  of  mountmna  in  played  the  pan  of  heroes.    Hence  rottw- 

Burgundy,    so    cdled    from    the    abun-  rais   is   sometimes  used  fieuiatively   for 

dance  of  excellent  wino  which  they  yield.  trageAi.     The  cotkamus  used  for  this  pitf- 

Their  height  varies   from   140O  French  pose  dilFered  from  the  hunting  cofbumus 

feet  to  1600.  Tbech^i  runs  from  N.N.E.  in  this  respect,  that  it  had  a  sole  of  cork, 

to  S.  S.  W.,  and  is  about  36  leagues  long,  at  least  four  fingers  thick, 

beginning  at  the  plateau,  of  Langres,  and  Cotim,  Charles,  counsellor  and  almoner 

estending  to  She  sources  of  the  Bourbince  of  the  king,  and  member  of  the  French 

and  tlie  Dheune,  academy,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1604.    He 

C6te-d'Or  ;  a  department  of  France,  is  indebted   for   his  notoriety,  in  a  great 

formerly  a  part  of  Burgundy.     (See  Jh-  measure,  to  the  satires  of  Boileau.    He 

forimeid.)  poraessed  a  knowledge  of  theology  and 

Coterie;  a  French  word,  now  much  philosophy,  understood  the  Hebrew  and 

used  in  English  society.     Originally,  coie-  Syriac  languages,  and  studied  the  Greek 

ne  was  a  commercial  term,  signifying  an  authors  so  diligently,  that  he  could  repeat 

association  in  which  each  member  furnish-  large  portions  of  Homer  and  Plato  by 

ed  his  part,  and  received  his  proportion  heart.    Among  his  poems  are  many  which 

of  the  profits,  or  bore  his  proportion  of  have  much  merit.    It  has  often  been  sup- 

the  loss.    Thence  it  was  used  for  small  posed,  that  Boileau  introduced  the  name 

societies,  in  which  certain  individuals  are  of  Cotin  into  his  satires,  because  it  fiiniish- 

in  the  habit  of  meeting,  and  each  conirib-  ed  a  convenient  rhyme,  and  Moore  refers 

utes  his  share  of  conversation  and  enter-  to  this  in  his  Life  of  Byron,  vol,  1,     But 

twnment.     A  ciAerU  consisting  of  ladies  Boileau  had  good  reasons  for  compliuning 

and  gentlemen    of   talent,  vivacity   and  of  Cotin,  who  had  represented  him,  at  the 

agreeable  manners,  is  one  of  the   finest  hotel  Rambouillet,  as  a  dangerous  man. 

productions  of  modem  sodety.    It  is  fi«m  The  ridicule  of  Boileau  exasperated  Cotin 

coteries  that  we  derive  a  lai^e  stock  of  the  still  more,  and  he  attempted  every  meana 

most  entertaining  and  instructive  matter  of  silencing  him.    His  mfluence  at  court, 

in  the  numberless  French  memoirs.  his  title  and  wealth,  appeared  to  pve  him 

CflTES-DU-NoRD  ;    a    French    depart-  the   means  of  effecting  this  otgect;  but, 

ment,  formerly  the  northern  part  of  Upper  unluckily,  his  follies  drew  upon  him  a  new 

Brittany.  enemy  in  Moli^re,  who,  in  his  Femma 

C6te3,  ViB  be;  a Bordelajs  wine.    [See  Sowin/es, introduced  him  on  thestage,ainl 

Bariklaia.]  exposed  him  to  ridicule,  imder  the  name 

CoTHEN,  Anhalt  i   One  of  tlie  Anhalt  of  SVissoh'n,     The  sonnet  to  the  princess 

principaHties.    (See  JhJiaJi.)   All  the  pos-  Urania  was  composed  by  Cotin  -,  and  he 

SMsions  of  the  prince  of  Anhalt-Cothen  enga^  in  a  dispute  respecting  this  poem 

amount  only  to  ^0  souare  miles,  contain-  with  Manage,  in  the  presence  of  a  select 

ing  4  towns  and  33300  inhabitants,  fur-  society,  in  which  the  disputants  used  the 

Dishing  330,000  guilders  of  revenue,  and  same  kind   of  language  which   Moli^re 

burdened  with  1,200,000  giiilders  public  places  in  the  mouths  of  Ttissotin  and  Va- 

debt    The  prince  and  hiswife^ — a  natural  dius.     Colin  died  in  1682.     His  (Earrren 

daughter  of  Frederic  William  II  of  Pnis-  MiUes  appeared  in  1659,  at  Paris,  and  his 

Bia — embraced  the    Catholic  religion  in  (Ettwes  Gdanlfs,  in  3  vols.,  in  1665. 

Paris,  Oct.  34, 1815,  which  caused  some  Cotopaxi;  the  most  remaritahlevolcan- 

religious  excitement  in  Germany.   CSthen,  ic  mountiun  of  the  Andes,  in  Cluito ;'  35 

the  capital,  has  700  houses  and  5500  in-  miles  S.S.E.  of  Quito,  VT.N.E.  of  Chim- 

habitants.  borazo ;  lat.  about  0°  40'  S.     It  is  the  most 

CoTHCRNOS,  with  the  anclenis ;  a  kind  beautiful  of  the  colossal  summits  of  the 

of  shoes,  laced  high,  such  as  Diana  and  Andes.     It  is  a  perfect  cone,  which,  being 

her  nymphs  are  represented  as  wearing,  covered  with  an  enormous  layer  of  snow, 

Theyarestill  worn  by  the  hunterein  Italy,  shines  with  dazzling  splendor  at  the  set- 

They  were    particularly  in  use  among  tin^  of  the  sun,  and  stands  forth  in  bold 

the  Cretans.    Galen  and  Pollux  describe  relief  finm  the  azure  heavens.    This  cov- 

them  as  reaching  up  to  tlie  middle  of  the  erin^i^  of  snow  conceals  fiiDm  the  eye  of 

cm}{,  and  laced  tight  by  means  of  thongs,-  the  ooserver  even  tlie  smallest  inequalities 

Ij-  protect  the  foot  and  ankle,  vrithoiit  ob-  of  the  ground.     No  point  or  mass  of  rock 

strucling  freedom  of  motion.    The  tragic  penetrates  the  coatuig  of  snow  and  ice,  ot 
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breaks  tlie  exact  regularity  of  the  conical  His  .MgenKmt  ZeUung  is  a  daily  political 
figure.  The  crater  is  surrounded  by  a  pa^cr;  Das  MorgtTi-Blalt  h  a  doily  paper, 
small  circular  wall,  which,  when  viewed  pnncipollydevotcdtoentertaining  matter; 
through  a  telescope,  appears  like  a  para-  I)as  Kwast-Blatl  treats  of  the  fine  arts ; 
pet.  Its  height  above  the  sea  is  18,899  Das  Jludand  gives  information  only  re- 
feet.  It  is  the  moat  tremendous  volcano  specting  foreign  countries ;  Das  bdand  ia 
in  Quito,  and  its  explosions  have  been  chiefly  for  Bavaria ;  Das  PdyUcknisehe 
mostdisastrous,spreadingdes[n!ctionovcr  JbumioZ  is  devoted  to  the  useful  arts;  Die 
theaurroundingplains.  Remarkable erup-  foitiiscfen  ^rmudea  is  made  up  of  long 
tions  took  place  in  1698,  1738,  1743,  1744,  political  treatises  and  documents ;  Daa 
1766,  ajid  1768;  and  one  in  1803.  In  1698,  ivferaiur-BZoM  is  a  daily  paper  containing 
theerupliondestroyedthecityofTacunga,  short  critiifaea,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
with  three  fourths  of  its  inhabitants,  and  London  Litei'ary  Gazette,  but  its  contents 
other  Eettlements.  In  1738,  the  flames  are  more  valuable.  All  these  diflerent 
rose  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  brink  of  publications  are  canned  on  in  Stuttgard, 
the  crater;  and  in  1744,  its  roarings  were  Tubingen  and  Augsburg.  Some  years 
heard  as  far  as  Honda,  on  the  Magdaiena,  since,  Mr.  Cotta  purchased  the  barony  of 
600  miles  distant.  With  respect  to  the  Cottenberg,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
explosion  of  1803,  Humboldt  observes,  berg,  whereby  he  became  entitled  to  a 
"  At  tlie  port  of  Guayaquil,  52  leagues  seat  in  the  chamber  of  the  nobles  of  that 
distant,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  crater,  state,  where  he  has  shown  himself  disposed 
we  heard,  day  and  night,  the  noise  of  this  to  liberal  sentiments.  His  AUgemeitte  Zeil- 
volcano,  like  continued  discharges  of  a  ung  has  likewise  this  character,  as  tnuch 
battery;  and  yre  distinguished  ^ese  tre-  as  is  possible  in  a  coimtry  in  which  the 
mendous  sounds  even  on  the  Pacific  conductor  has  been  obhged  already,  three 
ocean."  In  viewing  this  volcano,  every  times,  to  change  the  place  of  its  publica- 
thing  contributes  to  give  it  a  most  majestic  tion,  in  order  to  evade  a  strict  censoi'ship, 
and  avrful  character.  The  pyramidal  It  never  contains  matter  professedly  edito- 
sumnuts  of  IIHnissa ;  the  snowy  ridges  of  rial.  Mr.  Cotta's  wealth  is  very  great,  and 
the  other  mountains ;  the  singular  regular-  he  apphes  it  liberally  in  procuring  valuable 
ily  of  the  inferior  line  of  snow,  and  the  contributions  to  the  various  journals  pub- 
luxuriance  of  the  great  plains,  offer  an  lishcd  by  him,  which  contain,  for  instance, 
unparalleled  assemblage  of  the  grand  and  much  original  correspondence  from  for- 
picturesque  features  of  nature.    Ilumboldt  eign  countries. 

foimd  it  ditficuh  to  ascend  the  mountain,  Cottin,  Sophie  Ristaud,  better  known 
in  1809,  as  far  as  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  by  the  name  of  madame  CoMiit,  the  author 
snow,  Bpd  he  pronounces  it  impossible,  by  of  several  novels  and  works  of  entenain- 
any  human  art,  to  roach  the  summit.  ment,  was  bom  in  1773,  at  Tonneins,  in 
Cotta,  J.  G^  baron  of  Cottenberg ;  the  the  department  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  mar- 
most  eminent  livin"  bookseller  of  Ger-  ried,  at  the  age  of  17,  a  banker  at  Bor- 
many.  Mr.  Cotta,  wnoee  resources,  in  his  deaux,  and  went  soon  after  to  Paris, 
youth,  were  but  scanty,  studied  theology,  where,  in  a  few  years,  she  lost  her  hus- 
and  was,  for  some  time,  a  private  instructor,  band.  To  reheve  her  sorrow,  she  gave 
In  1798,  he  established,  in  connexion  with  hei^elf  up  to  intellectual  pursuits.  To 
some  other  persons,  the  M^tmeine  Zeit-  divert  her  thoughts,  she  wrote  down  the 
wjig  (q.  v.),  which  soon  bec^ne,  through  Ibncies  and  reflections  that  strongly  occu- 
iiis  efforts,  the  best  political  paper  of  Ger-  pied  her  active  mind,  without  supposing 
many.  Mr.  Cotta  then  became  a  pubhsher  that  they  would  be  of  interest  or  value 
of  books;  and  his  estabhshment  still  con-  beyond  the  circle  of  her  immediate  friends, 
tinues  under  the  firm  of  /.  G.  Coita'  sche  In  the  ease  with  which  she  expressed  her 
BuckhtauUimff,  and  is  distinguished,  not —  thoughts,  she  discovered  a  talent,  which 
like  those  of  Iiis  contemporaries,  Criqielet  even  those  most  intimate  with  her  had  not 
and  some  others — for  the  peculiar  beauty  hitherto  appreciated.  Her  first  attenipts 
and  correctness  of  the  publications  which  were  small  poems,  and  a  history  of  200 
proceed  fi^m  it,  but  for  the  great  number,  pages.  One  of  her  friends  having  occa- 
among  which  have  been  many  of  the  sion  for  50  louis-d'ois,  in  order  to  leave 
best  vrorks  of  German  literature.  But  France,  from  which  he  was  banished, 
the  circumstance  which  probably  renders  madame  Cottin,  to  assist  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  CoWa's  press  unique,  is  the  number  of  man,  published  her  Clmre  d'JSbe,  but  kept 

fjeriodicals  that  he  has  succeeded  in  estab-  her  name  a  secret.    The  necessity  wliich 

ishing,  which  embrace  a  very  extensive  she  telt  of  pouring  out  her  feelings  deter- 

circle  of  scientiiic  and   htcrary  subjects,  mined  her  to  appear  again  as  an  auilioress, 
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and  she  produced  Malvina,  JhnAie.  de  colled  short  staph  cott<m ;  the  last  is  culti- 
Man^ld,  and  Elisabeth,  or  the  Eiiks  of  vated  in  the  lower  country,  near  the  sea, 
Siberia.  The  eloquence  and  fervor  with  and  on  the  isles  near  the  ehor^  and  pro- 
which  she  expresses  the  most  secret  feel-  duces  cotton  of»  fine,  white,  silky  appear- 
ings  of  the  heart  hove  been  much  ad-  ance,  very  strong,  and  of  a  long  staple. 
mired,  especially  by  her  own  sex.  Her  Cotton  was  found  indigenous  in  America, 
circumstancea  enabled  her  to  devote  the  There  are  two  machines  for  cleansing 
profits  of  her  works  to  benevolent  olijects.  cotton  fitim  the  seeds ;  these  are,  the  rol- 
A  painful  disorder  prevented  her  fium  ler-gin  and  the  saw-gin.  The  essential 
finishing  a  reli^ous  work  which  she  had  parts  of  the  first  are  two  small  cylmdera, 
begun,  and  another  on  education.  The  revolving  in  contact,  or  neorly  so.  The 
latter  was  the  only  one  of  her  works  for  cotton  is  drawn  between  the  rolleis,  while 
which  she  was  anxious  to  gain  a  favorable  the  size  of  the  seeds  prevents  tliem  fiTim 
reception  with  the  public;  for,  smgular  as  it  possing.  The  saw-gin,  invented  l^  Mr. 
may  seem,  she  disapproved,  in  general,  of  Whitney,  is  used  fi>r  the  black-seed  cot- 
women's  appearing  as  authors.  She  died,  ton,  the  seeds  of  which  adhere  too  strongly 
after  three  months'  suiieriug,  Aug.  25,  to  be  separated  by  the  other  method.  It 
1807.  Her  works  are  contained  in  the  is  a  receiver,  having  one  side  covered  with 
collection  (Euvres  computes  de  Madame  strong  parallel  wires,  about  an  eighth  of 
CotHn,  Paris,  1806.  an  mch  apart.  Between  these  wires  pass 
Cotton  is  asofl,  vegetable  dovm,  which  a  number  of  circular  saws,  revolving  on  a 
is  contwned  in  tko  seed-vessels,  and  en-  common  axis.  The  cotton  is  entangled 
velopes  the  seeds,  of  the  cotton  plant  [gos-  in  the  teeth  of  the  saws,  and  drawn  out 

r'um  htrbaceam),  which  is  cultivated  in  througji  the  grating,  while  the  seeds  are 
East  and  West  Indies,  North  and  prevented,  by  then:  size,  finm  pasang. 
South  America,  and  Egypt ;  m  fact,  m  The  cotton  thus  extricated  is  swept  fiT>m 
most  parts  of  the  world  which  possess  tJie  saws  by  a  revolving  cylindrical  brush, 
a  sufficiently  warm  climate.  It  is  an  and  tte  seeds  fall  out  at  the  bottom  of 
annual  plant.  It  grows  to  a  considerable  thereceiver.  Mr.WhitneyisanAmeiican. 
height,  and  has  leaves  of  a  bright  green  Aiiwright,mEngland,ishighlycelebrated 
color,  marked  with  brownisli  veins,  and  for  the  machinery  which  he  has  invented 
each  divided  info  five  lobes.  The  flowers  for  the  spinning  of  cotton.  North  and 
have  only  one  petal  in  five  segments,  vrith  South  America,  Egypt  and  India,  produce 
ashorttube,andareofapale-yelloweolor,  most  of  the  cotton  consumed,  and  the 
withfiveredspotsatthebottom,  Thecot-  greater  pait  is  manuftctured  in  England 
ton-pods  are  of  somewhat  triangular  shape,  and  the  U.  States.  The  export  of  cotton 
and  have  each  three  cells.  These,  when  from  the  U.  Slates,  between  October,  1^, 
ripe,  burst  open,  and  disclose  their  snow-  and  September,  1829,  to  Great  Britain, 
white  or  yellowish  contents,  in  the  midst  amounted  to  498,001  bales ;  the  amount 
of  which  are  conttoned  the  seeds,  in  exported  to  France,  was  184,821  bales; 
shape  somewhat  resemblmg  those  of  and  to  the  otiier  parts  of  Europe,  66,178 ; 
grapes.  The  fibres  of  cotton  are  extreme-  total,  749,000,  The  crop  m  1824—5  was 
ly  fine,  delicate  and  flexile.  When  exam-  569459bales;  thatof  1825— 6was;30,027 
ined  by  the  microscope,  they  are  found  to  bales ;  of  1836—7,  957,281 ;  of  1827—8, 
be  somewhat  flat,  and  two-edged  or  trion-  720,593;  of  1828— 9,870,416.  Ofthislast 
gular.  Their  direction  is  not  straight,  but  crop,  130,000  bales  are  estimated  to  have 
contorted,  so  that  the  locks  can  be  ex-  been  manufactured  in  the  U.  States, 
tended  or  dravni  out  without  doing  vio-  The  whole  amount  of  cottOD  imported  in- 
lence  to  the  fibres.  These  tiireads  are  to  Great  Britain,  in  1824,  was  149,380,123 
finely  toothed,  which  explains  the  cause  pounds;  iiil825,was228,005^1 ;  inl83a 
of  tiieh-  adhering  together  wifli  greater  was  177,607,401 ;  in  1827,  was  272,448,909 
fiicility  than  those  of  bombax  and  several  pounds.  The  value  of  cotton  manuftc- 
(^Mcynete,  which  are  destitute  of  teeth,  and  tuced  goods  exported  in  1824,  acccMTling 
which  cannot  be  spun  into  thread  without  to  the  oflicial  rates,  was  £27,171,555;  in 
an  admixture  of  cotton.  In  the  Southern  1835,  £26,597,574 ;  in  1626,  £31,445,742 : 
Stales  of  tiie  American  Union,  the  cotton  of  cotton  twist  and  yam,  in  1824,  accord- 
cultivated  is  distinguished  into  3  kinds —  ing  to  the  official  rates,  £2,98^344 ;  in 
the  nanieen  cotton,  so  caUed  fivm  its  color ;  1^,  £3,897,706 ;  in  18^  £3,748,^, 
the  grem  seed  cotton,  producing  white  OiHon  Manufacture.  The  increase  of 
cocroji  with  green  seeds;  and  the  Hack  the  cotton  manufacture,  during  the  last 
seea  "ofton.  The  two  first  kinds  grow  in  half  century,  is  one  of  the  most  interi'sting 
the  middle  and  upper  country,   and   are  events  in  ihe  history  of  eomiuercc.     The 
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earliest  seat  of  the  manufiicture,  known  to  the  consumption  of  the  kingdom.  Of  this, 
us,  was  IllnJostan,  where  it  continues  to  upwards  of  40,000,000  pounds  sm  ex- 
be  carrjed  on,  by  hand  labor,  in  all  its  ported  in  yams,  valued  at  £3300,000  ster- 
onginaj  simpUcity.  Such,  however,  has  Ung.  Thevalucofall  other  man  ufacrui-es  of 
been  the  power  of  improved  machinery,  cotton,  exported  in  1828,  was  £13,545^ 
lu  Its  recent  application  to  it,  that  Europe  Some  estimates  of  the  annual  value  of  the 
and  America  are  now  pouring  back  upon  cotton  manuiactured  in  Grtat  Britain  have 
Asia  her  original  manufa?lure,  and  under-  been  as  high  as  £36,000,000  sterling;  but 
selling  her  in  her  own  maritets.  The  this  would  seem  to  he  an  exaggeration.  In 
first  impulse  in  these  improvements  was  the  early  periods  of  this  manufacture,  the 
denved  fi^m  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves  profits  must  have  been  enonnous.  It  has 
and  Aritwright,  between  1768  and  1780.  built  up  the  cities  of  Liveipool  and  Man- 
Tlie  improved  machinery  of  wiiich  we  Chester  in  England,  of  Glasgow  and 
speak  consists  of  the  cylindrical  carding  Paisley  in  Scofland,  and  has  been  esti- 
engine,  by  which  the  fibres  of  cotlon  are  mated  to  give  employment  to  a  million  of 
disentangled  and  separated  from  each  peisons.  Aiier  a  long  period  of  success, 
other,  and  fi-om  all  foreign  substances,  interrupted  only  by  occasional  and  tem- 
and  delivered  in  a  uniform,  continuous  porary  fluctuations,  the  production,  both 
roll ;  the  drawing  and  roving  frames,  by  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  manufiic- 
wbch  these  rolls  are  repeatedly  doubled  lured  article,  seems  to  have  outrun  the 
and  extended,  until  the  fibres  are  drawn  consumption  of  the  world,  in  that  event- 
out  into  a  regular  and  perfectly  horizontal  fill  year  of  overtrade,  1825.  A  long  stag- 
j)osition;andthespinningframe,  the  most  nation  succeeded  in  1826;  an  unprece- 
important  quality  of  which  is  the  causing  dented  reduction  in  the  prices  of  cotton 
the  roving  or  preparatory  yarn  to  pass  manufactures,  and  in  the  value  of  properly 
through  tVTO  or  more  sets  of  rollers,  revolv-  engaged  in  it,  spread  a  vnie  and  general 
ing  with  different  velocities  by  which  the  distress,  throughout  the  districts  devoted 
thread,  at  the  moment  of  being  twisted,  is  to  this  manufecture,  which  continued,  with 
drawn  out  to  any  deared  degree  of  tenuity ;  greater  or  less  intensity,  through  the  years 
the  rollers  performing  the  dehcaee  office  1828  and  1829.  Although  there  is  no 
of  the  thumb  and  finger.  In  addition  to  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  con- 
these,  the  power-ioom  was  brought  into  sumed  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  abundant 
general  use  about  the  year  1816,  by  which  evidence,  tliat  neitlier  the  capital  nor  labor 
die  laborious  process  of  weaving  is  con-  employedinitisnowreceiving(1830)afiur 
verted  into  the  mere  superintendence  of  remuneration.  The  fall  in  the  prices  of 
two,  and  even  three,  of  these  machines ;  cotton  manu&ctures,  from  1814  to  1836, 
each  one  producing  fiwm  30  to  40  yards  would  seem,  by  a  comparison  of  the  real  or 
of  cloth  per  day.  In  the  printing  of  cah-  declared  value  of  the  exports  with  the  of- 
coes,  equally  important  improvements  ficial  value,  rated  by  a  unifiirm  list,  to  have 
have  been  made.  Instead  of  the  tedious  been  55  per  cent.  The  greatest  export  in 
process  of  impressing  patterns  from  wood-  value,  ot  any  one  year,  was  in  1815,  hav- 
en blocks,  the  most  delicate  patterns  are  ingexceeded£19,00O,0OO8terling.— In  the 
transferred  fixitn  copper  cylinders  with  U.  States,  the  progress  of  this  manufacture 
astonishing  rapidity ;  two,  and  even  three,  has  partaken  of  Oie  characteristic  energy 
colors  are,  in  this  way,  imprinted  at  one  and  vigor  of  the  Country.  It  is  only  since 
operation.  In  tiie  richer  and  more  ex-  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom,  that  it 
penave  patterns,  however,  block-printing  can  be  considered  as  having  been  estab- 
continues  to  be  used,  in  addition  to  the  lished  on  a  permanent  and  useful  basis : 
impressions  from  the  cylinders.  The  tiie  scarcity  of  skilful  weavers,  and  the 
science  of  chemistry  has  contributed  its  high  prices  of  weaving,  had  been  found 
shareof  improvement inthenewprocessof  serious  ol)stBcles  to  its  success,  which  was 
bleaching  by  chlorine,  and  in  innumerable  secured  by  this  invention.  The  fiiBt  sue- 
new  combinations  of  colora.  In  its  pre«-  cesstiil  experiment  with  this  instrument 
ent  state,  the  entire  manuftcture,  in  its  was  made  at  Waltham,  Mass,  in  1815,  ap- 
vanous  departments,  presents  a  greater  pUed  to  the  coarser  fitbrics;  but  so  rapid 
combination  of  human  skill  than  can  be  has  been  the  extension  of  the  manufacture, 
found  in  any  otiier  art  or  manuftcture.  In  that,  besides  furnishing  tlie  U.  States  with 
1781,  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool  imported  its  full  supply  of  the  more  staple  produc- 
into  Great  Britain,  was  5,000,000  pounds ;  tions,  and  a  considerable  export  of  coarse 
in  1829,  it  cannot  be  estimated  at  lete  than  goods,  the  beautiilil  prints  of  Manchester 
810,000,000 ;  and,  allowing  30,000,000  for  and  Glasgow  are  iniJuted  in  great  perfec- 
export,  190,000,000  pounds  will  remain  as  tion;  and  more  than  half  tlie  consump 
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tion  of  the  countiy,  in  this  important  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cot 
branch,  is  su()posed  to  be  now  furnished  ton,  in  tiie  U.  States,  at  present  (1830),  are 
from  native  mdustry.  The  actaal  ex-  at  Dover,  N.  II. ;  Lowell,  Maes.  ;  Paw- 
tem  of  tills  manufacture,  in  the  U.  States,  tucket,  R.  I.  j  Patterson,  N.  J. ;  and  in  the 
at  the  present  time  (1830),  is  matter  of  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
estimate  only ;  a  very  moderate  one  is  be-  more.  The  increase  of  the  production 
lieved  to  he  the  consumption  of  35,000,000  of  the  raw  material  is  even  more  wonder- 
pounds  of  cotton  per  annum,  manufactured  ful  than  that  of  the  manufacture.  In 
into  140,000,000  of  yards  of  cloth,  of  which  1791,  die  whole  export  of  the  U.  States 
about  10,000,000  are  exported,  and  up-  was  64  bags,  of  3&i  pounds  each  ;  the 
wards  of  20,000,000  printed;  tlievHlue,|12  average  of  1836,  7,  and  8,  is  235,000,000 
to  14,000,000 ;  and  employing  a  capital  of  pounds ;  and,  if  we  include  that  consumed 
$25  to  30,000,000.  Several  improvements,  in  the  country,  the  average  production  is 
oriffluating  in  the  country,  have  been  in-  370,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  |27,000,000 ; 
troduced  into  the  manufacture,  and  the  the  price  having  fallen  to  idxiul  one  third 
whole  process  is  believed  to  be  performed  of  that  of  1815.  This  teductiou  of  price 
to  as  great  advantage  as  in  any  pan  of  the  seems  destined  to  cause  a  still  further 
world.  The  descriptions  of  cottons  ex-  immense  extension  of  the  manufacture, 
ported  are  mosdy  of  a  course  fabric,  which  which  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  cottons  of  In-  hempen  sailcloth,  and  the  different  de- 
dia,  and  are  known  abroad  by  the  name  scriptions  of  coarse  linens.  In  fiict,  this 
of  JhMTuan  domeslics.  They  have  been  valuable  material,  at  once  delicate,  strong 
extensively  imitated  by  the  English,  and  and  cheap,  seems  equally  well  adapted  to 
a  competition  is  going  on,  between  the  eveiy  fabric,  from  the  gossamer-like  mushn 
manufiflturcrs  of  tlie  two  countries,  for  of  the  ball-room  to  the  coarse  garment  of 
the  possession  of  the  foreign  markets.  It  the  Negro  slave. — As  the  subject  of  cotton 
is  thought,  that  the  possession  of  the  raw  manufactures  is  one  of  so  much  interest, 
material  on  the  spot,  and  the  use  of  the  wesJiall  here  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
comparatively  cheap  moving  power  of  process,  and  mention  the  most  important 
water,  instead  of  steam,  with  tlie  prosim-  machines  by  which  each  part  is  performed, 
ity  of  the  grerit  markets  of  South  America,  After  tlie  cotton  has  been  pnned  [see  Hit 
a>e  advantages,  in  fiivor  of  the  U.  States,  jSrsfjiorf  q/'(M»  aritefc),  and  picked  or  bai- 
more  than  sufficient  to  eounterijalance  ted,  that  is,  beat  up  and  separated  into  a 
some  disadvantage  in  the  higher  cost  of  light,  uniform  mass,  the  first  operation  of 
machinery,  and,  as  is  commonly  sup-  the  manufacturer  is  carding,  which  serves 
posed,  in  the  higher  wages  of  labor.  But  to  equalise  tie  substance  of  the  cotton, 
the  labor  i»  the  cotton  mills  producing  and  dispose  its  fibres  in  a  somewhat  par- 
these  goods,  being  wholly  performed  by  allel  direction.  The  canMng-engoK  con- 
females,  has  been  ascertained  not  to  be  sists  of  a  revolving  cyhnder,  covered  with 
dearerthanthesamedescripUoiiofworkin  cards,  which  is  nearly  siurounded  by  a 
England;  and,  as  it  is  not  easily  applicable  fixed  concave  framing,  also  lined  with 
to  any  other  branch  of  jndustiy,  it  would  ctmls,  with  which  the  cylinder  comes  m 
seem  not  improbable,  that  this  country  contact.  From  this  cylinder,  called  the 
will  be  the  future  source  of  supply,  in  1^-aiker,  the  cotton  is  taken  off  by  the  mo- 
coarse  cottons,  for  foreign  markets.  The  tion  of  a  transverse  comb,  called  the  rfo^^- 
great  profits  attending  this  manufacture  piafe,  and  passes  through  a  second  carding 
have  attracted  to  it,  in  a  very  short  period,  m  ihejimdiing  cylinder.  It  is  then  passed 
a  great  amount  of  capital,  and  produced  a  through  a  kind  of  funnel,  by  which  it  is 
violent  competition :  the  consequence  has  contracted  into  a  narrow  band  or  stiver, 
been  a  sudden  reaction  and  great  depres-  and  received  into  tin  cans,  in  the  state  of  a 
sionof  prices,  producing  considerable  em-  uniform,  continued  carding.  The  next 
barrassment  in  those  estabfishments  ope-  step  in  the  process  is  eajled  ikaiDoig  Ae 
ratmg  with  inadequate  capital,  and  unable  cotton.  The  machine  employed  for  this 
to  meet  the  shock  of  impaired  credit,  purpose,  called  the  di'owins-frame,  is  con- 
But,  although  individuals  may  meet  with  structed  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
heavy  losses  by  imprudent  speculations,  spinning-frame,  ftum  which  the  idea  of  it 
tliere  is  no  reason  to  distrust  the  eventual  was  taken.  To  imitate  the  operation  per- 
success  of  the  manufacture,  which  must  formed  by  llie  thumb  and  finger  in  hand- 
soon  find  relief  under  the  increasing  con-  epinning,twopairEofrollers  are  employed; 
sumption  of  the  country.  The  price  of  the  firet  piur,  slowly  revolving  in  contact 
coarse  cottons,  in  1829,  was  less  than  one  with  each  otiier,  are  placed  at  a  little  dis- 
llijrd  of  die  price  in  1815.     The  largest  tance  fiom  the  second  pair,  which  revolve 
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with  greater  velocity.     The  lower  roller  In  1775,  tlie  muk-jenmi  or  mvle  was  in- 

of  each  pair  is  furrowed,  or  fluted  lougi-  vented  by  Samuel  Croinpton,  of  Bolton 

tudinally,  and  the  upper  one  is  covered  The  spindles  are  mounted  on  a  movable 

with  leather,  to  give  the  two  a  proper  hold  carriage,  which  recedes  when  the  threads 

of  the  cotton.    If  a  carding  be  passed  are  lo  be  stretched,  and  returns  when  they 

between  the  first  pmr,  it  will  be  merely  are  to   be   wound  up,     Tlie   process   of 

compressed  by  the  pressure  of  the  rollers ;  stretching  is  intended  to  produce  threads 

but  if  it  bethen  passed  through  the  second  of  the  finest  kinds,  and  consists  in  forcibly 

pair,   moving  with   twice  or  thrice  the  streti^ing  portions  of  yam,  several  yards 

velocilyof  the  first,  it  will  be  drawn  twice  long,  in  the  durecfion  of  their  length.    Tl|e 

or  thrice   smaller  than  U  was  when  it  purpose  of  it  is  to  reduce  those  places  in 

entered  the  first  rollers.      The    relative  the  yam  which  have  a  greater  diameter 

velocity   of  tlie   two  pairs  of   rollers  is  than  the  rest,  so  that  the  size  and  twist  of 

called  the  dmugM  of  tlie  machine.     Sev-  the  thrcail  may  become  uniform  through- 

eral  of  these  drawings  are  tlien  passed  out.    Here  ends  the  process  of  spinning, 

together  through  rollers  in  the  same  maa-  and  that  of  weaving  begins.— The  follow 

ner,  pli/ing  (coalescing)  as  they  pass,  and  ing  progress  of  a  pound  of  cotton  may 

fonnmg  a  single    new   drawing.      The  be  not  immtereBting  to  our  readera.     It 

drawing  and  plying  are  several  times  re-  appeared,originally,mtheEnglishMonth- 

peated,andhave theeffectof arrangingall  lyMagazine.     "There  was  sent  to  Lon- 

the  fibres  of  the  cotton  lon^tudinaily,  in  doti  lately,  &om  Paisley,  a  small  piece  of 

a  uniform  and  tmrallei  direction,  and  domg  muslin,  about  one  pound  weight,  the  his- 

away  all  the '  inequafities    of  thickness,  tozy  of  which  is  as  follows:    The  wool 

In  these  operations,  the  cotton  receives  no  came  from  the  East  Indies  to  London ; 

twist.  Bxwing  the  cotton,  which  is  the  next  from  London  it  went  to  Lancashire,  where 

part  of  the  process,  gives  it  a  slight  twist,  it  was  manufactui-ed  into  yam ;  from  Man- 

which   converts  it  into  a  soft  and  loose  Chester  it  was  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it 

thread,  called  the  roving.     The  machine  was  woven ;  it  was  sent  to  AyreMre  next, 

for  peribmiing  this  operation  is  called  the  where  it  was  tamboured ;  it  was  then  con- 

rovai^-frame  or  dovSU  speeder.     In  order  veyed  to  Dumbarton,  where  it  was  hand- 

to  wmd  tlie  rovuig  upon  the  bobbins  of  sewe^,   and   ag^n  returned   to    Paisley 

tlie  spindles,  in  even,  cylindrical   layers,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Glasgow  and  fin- 

the  spindle-rail  is  made  to  rise  and  fall  ished,  and  then  sent,  i>er  coach,  to  London, 

slowly,  by  means  of  heart-wheels  in  the  It  may  be  reckoned  about  three  years  that 

interiur  of  the   machine.      And,   as  the  it  took  to  bring  this  article   to  market 

size  of  the  bobbins  is  augmented  by  each  fi:om   the   time   when  it  was  packed  in 

layer,  the  velocity  of  the  spindles  and  of  India,  till  it  arrived  complete,  in  the  mer- 

the  spindle-rail  is  made  to  diminish  grad-  chant's  warehouse,  m  London  ;   whitlier 

ually,  fi^m  the  be^nning  to  the  end  of  the  it  must  have  been  conveyed  5000  miles  by 

operation.    This  is  e^cted  bytransmh-  sea,  nearly  1000  by  land,  and  have  contrib- 

ting  the  motion  to  both,  through  two  op-  uted  to  reward  rfie  labor  of  nearly  150 

posite  cones,  one  of  which  drives  the  other  persons,  whose  services  were  necessary  in 

with  a  band,  which  is  made  to  pass  slow-  the  carriage  and  manufacture  of  this  small 

ly  irom  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  cones,  quantity  of   cotton,  and  by  which   the 

and  thus  continually  to  alter  tiieir  relative  value  has  been  advanced  more  than  3000 

red,  and  cause  a  unilbrm  retardation  of  per  cent." 
velocity.     The  bobbins  are  now  trans-        Cotton,  Charles,  a  burlesque  poet  of 

ferred  to  the  ^ivmiitg-fnane,  which  has  a  the  17th  century,  bom  in  1630,  received 

double  set  of  rollers,  like  those  described  his  education  at  Cambridge,  after  which 

in  the  account  of  the  drawuig  and  roving-  he  travelled  in  France.    Not  being  of  a 

frames,  and  which,  operating  in  the  same  very  provident  disposition,  he  was  subject 

manner  as  in  those  machines,  extend  the  to  fi^uent  embarrassments,  and,  at  one 

rove,  and  reduce  it  to  a  thread  of  the  time,  was  confined  in  prison  for  debt    He 

required  fineness.    The  twist  is  ^ven  to  died  at  Westminster  in  1687,     His  works 

tliis   thread   by  flyers,  driven   by  bands,  are   numerous,  including  Sccaronidea,  or 

wliicb  rec^ve  then-  motion  fiiDm  a  hori-  Virgil  TVonesiie,  bejng  the  first  book  of 

zontal  fly-wheel,  or  from  a  longituduial  Virgil's  ^neid,  in  English  burlesque,  and 

cylinder.      The  j-am  produced  by  this  a  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays.    Af- 

mode  of  spinning  is  called  wafer  tund,  ter  the  death  of  Cotton,  a  volume  was 

irom  the  circumstance  of  the  machinery,  pubLshed,  entitled  Poems  on  several  Oc- 

from  which  it  is  oblahied,  having  been,  at  casions  (8vo.),  which  contains  some  pieces 

fust,  generally  put  in  motion  by  water,  of  considerable  merit,  chiefly  of  tiie  light 
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and  humorous  kind.     He  also  translated  been  the  nophdw,  or  at  least  the  liinaman 

the  Horaces,a.  tragedy  of  Corneille ;  and  of  Raoul,lordof  Coney,  whoaccompanied 

his  pen  was  often  employed  to  relieve  his  PhiKj)   Augustus  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 

pecuniary  difficulties.  wilh  whom  he  has  been  Bometiroes  can- 

CoTTOJTjSnrRflbert  Bruce;  acelehrated  founded.    A  manuscript  in  Freueh  verso, 

Englishantiqiiaiyandcollector  of  literary  in  the  royal  library  ac  Paris,  entitled  Eo- 

relicB.    He  was  bom  at  Denton,  in  Hun-  mance  of  the  Castellan  of  Couc^  and  tlie 

lingdonshire,  in  1570,  and,  after  having  Lady  of  Fayel,  written  about  1228,  and  a 

been   at  Westminster  scliool,  completed  chronicle  on  the  same  subject,  in  1380,  in 

his  stupes  at  'IVinity  college,  Cambridge,  the  possession  of  Fauchet,  relate  the  fol- 

He  then  settled  in  London,  devoting  much  lowing  story;  Rcnnud,  castellan  of  Coucy 

of  his  time  to  antiquarian  pursuilB,  and  was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Gabrielle 

employing  himself  especially  in  collecting  de  Vergy,  lady  of  Aubeit  de  Fayel,    The 

ancient  cfeeds,  cWters,  letters,  and  other  castle  of  Fayel  vras  shuated  not  far  from 

manuscripts  of  various  kinds,  illustrative  Couc^  in  the  neighborfiood  of  St.  Quen- 

of  the  history  of  England.     He  was  one  tin.    Renaud  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 

of  the  eailiest  members  of  the  antiquarian  Gabrielle,  confessed  his  passion,  and  vras 

society;  and  he  not  only  promoted  the  at  first  repulsed,  but  not  forever.     The 

general  objects  of  that  learned  association,  lovers  often  saw  each   other  in  private, 

but  also  assisted  with  his  literary  treasures.  Assurances  of  the  most  ardent  love,  and 

as  well  as  wilh  his  purse.  Speed,  Camden,  unceasing  precautions  against  the  jealousy 

and  other  writers  on  British  arcliieology.  of  tlie  husband,  gave  occasion  to  the  songs 

In  the  reign  of  James  I,  he  was  knighted;  of  Renaud,  of  which  a  collection  has  been 

and,  on  the  institution  of  the  order  of  bar-  preserved  to  us,  breathing  the  language  of 

onets,  he  was  promoted  to  that  rank.     He  flie  most  glowing  passion.     The  happi- 

died  in  May,  1631.    He  ia  chiefly  memo-  ness  of  the  parties  was  jnterrupied  by  the 

rable  as  the  founder  of  the  valuable  Cotto-  summoning  of  Coucy  to  the  crusade.    He 

nian  library,  which  collection  was  long  embarked  with   Richard  of  England   at 

preserved  at  Cotton-house,  Westminster.  Marseilles.    With  him  he  fought  at  Cie- 

In  1700,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  public  sarea,  and  conquered  at  Ascalon.    But,  in 

use;   and,  afler  having  been   partly  de-  defending  a  castie  where  the  king  was 

stroyed  by  fire  in  1731,  it  was  removed,  in  quartered,  he  was  wounded  by  a  poisoned 

1753,  to  the  British  museum,  where  it  now  arrow.      The  wound   proved    incurable, 

remains,  and  Renaud  requested  leave  to  return  to 

CoTTOBiAH  LiBBARV,  in  London,  was  his  country,  wliich  was  granted.  But,  in 
collectedbysirRobenBruceCotton(q.v.),  afewdays,he  felt  sensible  that  his  end 
secured  to  the  public  by  a  statute,  in  170O,  Vfas  approachuig ;  and,  giving  to  his  faith- 
after  which  it  vras  several  times  removed,  fill  squire  a  silver  casket,  with  the  presents 
and,  after  being  mjured  by  conflagrations  of  his  mistress,  "Take  it,"  he  said,  "and 
and  political  disturbances,  was  at  last  plac-  guard  it  well;  when  I  am  dead,  enclose 
ed  in  the  British  museum  (q.  v,),  where  it  my  heiut  in  this  casket,  and  bear  the  whole 
remains.  to  the  lady  of  FayeL"     He  also  added  a 

CoTTtrs.     (See  Briareiis.)  letter,  which  he  was  hardly  able  to  sign, 

CoTrs,  or  CoTTTro ;  a  goddess  of  de-  He  died,  and  his  faithfiil  squire  hastened 
bauchery,  worshipped  at  Corinth  and  to  the  castle  of  Fayel.  He  vras  surprised 
Chios.  Her  festival  was  called  Cotyttia,  by  the  lord  of  the  castle,  who,  suspecting 
or  Cotyttis,  and  was  celebrated  during  the  his  appearance,  ordered  him  to  be  search- 
night  (in  what  way  is  easily  to  be  infeired  ed,  and  found  on  him  the  gifts  and  the 
from  the  character  of  the  goddess),  at  Ath-  letter  of  Coucy,  Burning  vrilh  rage,  he 
ens,  Corinth,  Chios,  in  Thrace,  &c.  Cotys  determined  on  revenge.  He  ordered  (he 
is  probably  the  same  with  the  goddess  of  heart  to  be  served  at  table.  It  was  done, 
the  Edoni  in  Thrace. — Koruof  ftuinSrw,  fol-  and  Gabrielle  ateofit,  "Have  you  found 
lower  of  Cotys ;  a  common  term  for  a  the  dish  to  your  laate,  madam  ?"  he  asked. 
profligate  pera'on,  "Excellent;"  answered  bis  «ctim.     "I 

CorcHiNo;   a  surgical  operation,  that  doubt  it  not,"  he  replied;  "it  must  have 

consists  in  removing  the  opaque  lens  out  been  a  dainty  morsel  for  you,  for  it  was 

of  the  axis  of  virion,l)y  means  of  a  needle  the  heart  of  the  castellan  of  Coucy."    In 

constructed  for  the  purpose,  fearfiil  confirmation  of  his  words,  he  gives 

Concr,  Kenaud,  Castellan  of,  vras  the  her  the  letter  of  the  dying  Renaud.     The 

hero  of  a  tra^cal  occurrence,  which  has  unhappy  woman,  after  this  horrible  meal, 

been  often  celebrated  in  ancient  ballads  refused  nil  sustenance,  and  died  of  vnlvin- 

luid   songs.      He    is    supposed   to   have  tary  starvation.     'ITie   love-son^  of  the 
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castellan  of  Coucy  are  in  the  Memoirea  condition.  Even  after  the  acute  state  of 
kistoriques  3ur  Ramil  de  Covxy,  PariB,  1781  inHammation  may  have  subsided,  a  cougli, 
(in  the  ancient  dialect,  with  a  translation  attended  with  extreme  danger,  sometimea 
subjoined,  and  old  music),  llhland  has  continues  to  be  excited  by  collections  ol 
made  this  story  the  subject  of  a  tine  bal-  pus,  or  absccBseB,  which  ensue  in  the  sub- 
lad.  stance  of  the  lungs,  and  either  terminate 
CoDGH,  in  medicine ;  a  deep  inspiration  in  consumption,  or  suffocate  the  patient 
of  air,  followed  by  a  sudden,  violent  oud  by  suddenly  bursting ;  more  rarely  the  pus 
sonorous  expiration,  in  a  great  measure  is  discharged  gradually  from  a  small  ap- 
hiToluntary,  and  excited  by  a  sensation  of  erture,  and  the  patient  recovers.  In  such 
the  presence  of  some  irritating  cause  in  cases,  the  fever,  originally  acute,  is  con- 
the  lungs  or  windpipe.  The  organs  of  verted  into  a  Jiectic,  with  daily  chills,  suc- 
respiration  are  so  constructed,  that  every  ceeded  by  heat  and  flushing  of  the  fece, 
foreign  substance,  except  atmospheric  air,  night  sweats,  and  emaciation.  Another 
offends  them.  The  smallest  drop  of  wa-  frequent  origin  of  cough  is  the  rupturs 
ter,  entering  the  windpipe,  is  sufficient  to  of  some  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs, 
produce  a  violent  coughing,  by  which  the  and  the  consequent  efiusion  of  blood  into 
organs  labor  to  exper  the  irritating  sub-  die  cells,  which  is  expelled  by  the  cough 
stance.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  that  its  Irritation  excites,  constituting  what 
inhaling  smoke,  dust,  &c.  The  sudden  is  technically  termed  Wmoiibi«,/ti«mopfif«u, 
expulsion  of  oir  fixmi  the  lungs  is  produc-  or  spitting  of  blood.  When  tiie  vessels 
ed  by  the  violent  contraction  of  tiie  dia-  of  die  lungs  are  thus  ruptured,  they  set- 
phragm  and  the  muscles  of  the  breast  dom  heal  readily,  but  degenerate  into  ul- 
and  nba.  These  parts  are  thus  affected  by  cers,  which  pour  out  a  purulent  matter ; 
a  sympathy  with  the  organs  of  respiration,  and,  by  this  discharge,  the  vital  powera 
which  sympathy  springs  from  the  eon-  are  gradually  worn  down  and  destriwed. 
nexionof  the  nerves  of  the  different  parts.  This  is  a  common  source  of  consumj^on. 
The  sensation  of  obstruction  or  irritation,  or  ph^aaia  mditamalia.  (See  Cmurum^tvnt.) 
which  ^vea  rise  to  cough,  though  some-  A  cough  is  excited,  and  the  same  fetal 
timesperceivedintheches^especiallynear  disorder  is  also  induced,  by  the  existence 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  is  most  commonly  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  These  are  little 
confined  to  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  and  tumors,  which  gradually  inflame  and  ul- 
eapecially  to  its  aperture  in  the  throat,  cerat«,andproducethesamecon8equencj;s 
termed  the  glotlU.  Yet  this  is  seldom  the  as  the  ulcerations  from  htemeptysis.  Cal- 
sealof  riieirritatingcause,  whichisgener-  mdi,  or  stony  concretions,  are  sometimes 
ally  situated  at  some  distance  irom  it,  and  formed  in  tiie  lungs,  and  the  irritation 
often  in  parts  unconnected  by  structure  or  which  they  produce  necessarily  excites  a 
proximi^  with  the  organs  of  respiration,  cough,  which  is  liable  to  terminate  in  con- 
Of  the  various  irritations  which  give  rise  sumption.  There  is  yet  another  source 
to  cough,  some  occur  within  the  cavi^  of  of  irritation  within  the  lungs,  of  which 
the  cheal ;  others  are  external  to  that  cav-  cough  is  an  attendant,  namely.  Hit  etfu- 
ity ;  some  exist  even  in  the  viscera  of  the  sion  of  serum  into  the  parenchymatous 
pelvis.  Of  those  causes  of  cough  which  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  into  the  celhilar 
lake  place  within  the  chest,  the  disorders  membrane,  which  coimects  the  cells  and 
of  the  lungs  themselves  are  the  most  com-  blood-vessels  together.  This  has  been 
mon,  especially  the  inflammation  of  the  called  anoMO-ca  jmtmomum,  or  dropsy  of 
mucous  membranes,  which  excites  the  the  lungs,  and  is  marked  by  great  diffl- 
caiarrhal  cough,  or  common  cold.  This  culty  of  breathing,  with  a  sense  of  weight 
disease  is  generalby  considered  imimpor-  and  oppression  in  the  chest,  occasioned  by 
tant,  particulariy  if  there  be  no  fever  con-  the  compression  of  the  air-cells  and  ves 
nected  vrith  it.  But  evety  cough,  lasting  sels  by  the  accumulated  water ;  hence 
longer  than  a  Ibrmight  or  three  weeks,  is  also  great  irregularity  of  pulse,  fi'lghrful 
susjiiciouB,  and  ought  to  be  medically  dreams,  imperfect  sleep,  &c.,  are  among 
treated.  Anothercommon  cause  of  cough,  its  symptoms.  Inflammation  of  the  heart, 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  lungs,  is  inflam-  and  of  the  perkwdiwu,  or  membrane  sur- 
mation  of  those  organs,  whether  in  the  rounding  it,  is  also  accompanied  by  cough, 
form  of  pleurisy  or  pcripneumony,  (q,  v.)  and  otiier  symptoms  not  easily  distinguish 
These  diseases  do  not  differ  very  essen-  able  from  those  of  pleurisy  and  peripneu- 
tially,  except  in  violence  and  extent,  from  mony.  Where  a  cough  is  excited  by  dis- 
the  acute  catarrh,  but  are  more  dangerous,  ordeisof  parts  extemd  to  the  cavity  of  the 
and  more  rapid  in  their  progress,  and  the  chest,  it  is  generally  dry,  as  the  irritating 
s  excited  to  a  highly  febrile  cause  is  external,  and  not  any  obstructing 
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matter  in  the  lungs  themselves.    Disorders  and   invariably  proved  cozrect.      A  plan 

of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  especially  had  been  proposed  to  the  estates  of  Urii- 

of  those  which  lie  in   contact  with  the  tanj  for  making  navigable  canals  in  their 

diaphragm  (the  muscular  curtain  separ-  provmce,  aj)d  Coulomb,  as  commissioner 

ating  the  cavities  of  the  belly  and  chest),  of  thegovemment,wa3  to  giTehisopinion 

frequently  induce  a  cough.      A  short,  dry  of  tlie  scheme.     Convinced  that  the  ulti- 

cough  invariably  attends  inflammation  of  mate  benefit  would  by  no  means  he  pro- 

the  liver,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  and  portioned  to  the  immense  cost  of  the  work, 

accompanies  tlje  various  tubercular  tind  he  decided  against  it.    As  this  interfered 

other  obstmcdons  in  that  organ.    Hence  with  the  plans  of  certain  of  the  ministn-, 

inflammation  of  the  liver  ia   not  unfre-  he  was  obliged  to  do  penance  in  the  ^6- 

quently  mistaken  for  inflammation  in  the  b^e.     Coulomb  requested  permission  to 

lungs ;  and,  in  some  of  the  chr()nic  dis-  resign  his  oflice.    His  request  was  denied, 

eases  of  the_  bver,  the  cough  is  occasion-  and  he  was  sent  again  to  Brittany.     His 

aUy  complained  of  as  tlio   most   urgent  second  decision  was  the  same  as  the  for- 

aymptom.    The  presence  of  pam  in  the  mer,  and  the  estates  of  Brittany  honored 

nght  side,  shooting  up  to  the  top  of  the  his  judgment  by  tine  present  of  a  watch 

alioulder,  the  dryness  of  the  cough,  and  bearing  thearmsof  the  province.    Onthe 

pdn,  enlargement,   hardness,  or   uneasi-  breaking  ouf  of  the  revolution,  Coulomb 

ness  on  pressure  below  the  ribs  of  that  was  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and 

side,  will  afford  the  best  means  of  distui-  lieutenant-colonel  in  the   mvps  of  engi- 

guishing  whether  a  disease  of  the  liver  is  neers.    He  gave  up  all  his  oflices  to  de- 

tlie  oriffln  of  the  cough.     Disorders  of  the  vote  himself  to  the  education  of  his  chil- 

stomach  are,  also,  often  accompanied  with  dren.    This  leisure  was  useiiil  to  the  cause 

A  cough  of  the  same  dry  and  teasing  na-  of  science ;   for  he  was  led,  by  expcri- 

ture,  especially  when  that  organ  is  over  ments  on  the  elastic  force  of  bent  metal 

distended  with  food,  or  ism  the  opposite  rods,  to  discover  the  secrets  of  magnetism, 

condition  of  emptiness.    A  short  cough  and  the  principles  of  electridty,  which  he 

is,  therefore,  a  frequent  si^mptom  of  indi-  ascertained  with  the  more  preciMon  fiiDm 

gesdon  and   hypochondiiasia,  or  of  that  his  habitof  combining,iu  afl  his  inquiries, 

weakness  of  the  stomach  which  is  popu-  calculation  with  observation.    On  the  res- 

larly  termed  tiltouj.      In  short,  there   ia  toration  of  the  institute,  he  was  made  a 

scarcely  any  one  of  the  viscera,  in  the  member,  and  appointed  inspector-general 

cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  irritation  of  of  public  inslniction.   He  was  actively  em- 

which,  in  a  state  of  disease,  has  not  ex-  ployed  in  this  department,  which  he  was 

cited  cough.      Disorders  of  the   spleen,  constantly  elevating  by  his  writings,  and 

pancreas,  and  even  the  kidneys,  have  all  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  domestic 

given  rise  to  this  symptom ;  and  external  happiness,  when  he  died,  Aug.  93,  1606. 
tumors,  attached  to  them,  have  had  the        Coumassie  ;  a  town  iu  Upper  Guinea, 

same  effect     Any  distension  of  tiie  abdo-  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ashan- 

jnen,  which,  by  its  pressure  upwards,  im-  tees.     Bowdich  estimates  its  inhabitants 

pedes  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  at  18,000.     LaL  0°  39'  50"  N. ;   Ion.  2° 

consequently  the  expansion  of  tiie  lungs,  U'  45"  W. 

occasions  cough.     Thus,  in  tho  iweiYes,  or        Cotincii.;   an  assembly:    by  way   of 

dropsy  of  the  belly,  the  water— in  tym-  eminence,  an  assembly   of  the  church, 

panites,  the  ait^-in  corpulency,  the  fit  in  called,  also,  synorf.      Provincial   councils 

the    omentum— and,  in    pregnancy,  the  were  held  as  early  as  tiie  2d  century,  that 

gravid  uterus,— all  have  the  effect  of  ex-  is,  synoils  consistinsj  of  the  prelates  of  a 

citing  cougli  in  many  constitutions.     The  single  province.    TTie  aasembled  bishops 

variety  of  causes  from  which  coughs  may  and  elders  deliberated  on  doctrines,  rices 

arise,  must  convince  every  reader  of  tiie  and  church  discipline,  and  promised  to 

absurdity  of  attempting  to  care  all  kinds  execute  the  resolutions  of  the  synod  in 

of  cough  by  the  same  remedy.  their  churches.     These  assemblies  were 

Coulomb,  Charies  Augustin  de;  bom  usually  held  in  tiie  capitals  of  the  prov- 

17^  at  Angouleme ;  entered  the  corps  of  inces  (metropohs),  the  Whops  of  which, 

engiueeis;  was  sent  to  Martinique,  where  who,   in   the    3il    ceniurv,   received   the 

he  constructed  fort  Bourbon.     In  1779,  titie    of   mdromilitans,    usually    presided 

hia  theory  of  simple  machines  obtained  over  their  deliberations.      The   councils 

the  prize  offered  l^  the  academy ;  and,  in  had  no  other  legislative  authority  than 

178],he  wasunanunouslyohosena  mem-  that  which  rested  on  the  mutual  agree- 

lier  of  that  body.     Jo  all  difficult  cases  of  ment  of  the  members.    After  Christianity 

mechanics,  his  judgment  was  appealed  to,  had  become   the   established  religion  of 
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the  Roman  empire,  in  ilie  beginoiDg  of  thought  it  the  best  means  for  restoring 
the  4th  century,  the  emperors  summoned  peace  to  the  church.  But  the  popes, 
touocUs,  which  were  called  fficumenteoi,  recollecting  the  decisions  at  Pisa,  Con- 
that  is,  universal  councils,  because  all  the  stance  and  Bale,  so  disadvantageous  to 
bishops  of  Ihe  empire  were  invited  lo  their  authority,  constantly  endeavored  to 
them.  Among  these,  the  most  remarka-  evade  it.  At  lengtli  the  pope  could  no 
bleare,  l;tlie  council  ofNice  (q,  v. },in  325,  longer  resist  the  importunities  of  ihe  em- 
by  which  the  do£tna  respecting  the  Son  peror  and  the  states.  He  summoned  a 
of  Godwa6settled;3.thatof  Conslanlino-  council  at  Trent  (q.  v.),  which  begun  its 
pie  (q.  v.),  381,  by  which  the  doctrine  con-  session  in  1545,  and  labored  chiefly  to 
ceniing  the  Hoh'  GhoM  was  decided ;  3.  confirm  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
thatofEphesiis,431;and,4.thatofChalce-  church  against  the  Protestants.  Since 
don,  451;  in  which  two  last,  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Trent,  there  has  been  no 
the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  council,  in  which  all  the  Catholic  states 
in  Christ  was  more  precisely  determined,  of  the  West  have  been  represented ;  but 
In  the  4th  century,  the  opinion  arose,  that  there  have  been  several  national  councils, 
the  councils  were  under  the  particular  particularly  in  France.  The  Lutherans 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  hence  the  have  never  settled  their  church  concerns 
great  authority  which  their  resoluiiona  by  councils;  but  in  the  Gdvinistjc  church- 
obtained.  Like  the  Roman  emperors,  tlie  es,  many  paiticular  synods  have  been 
German  kings  exercised,  at  tirst,  the  right  held,  among  which,  that  of  Dort  (1618), 
of  assembling  synods ;  in  particular.  Char-  which  confirmed  the  peculiar  opinions  of 
lemagne,  during  whose  reign  the  clergy  Calvin  on  election,  in  opposition  to  the 
of  the  Frankish  empire  held  a  council  at  Anninians,  is  di^inguished.  The  Protest- 
Frankfort  on  theMame,in749,whichcon-  ant  councils  could  never  have  the  same 
demned  the  worship  of  images  introduced  authority  as  the  Cathohc  in  matters  of 
among  the  Greeks.  In  the  middle  ages,  doctrine,  for  the  Protestants  do  not  con- 
tlie  popes  maintained  the  right  of  summon-  sider  their  clergy  as  constituting  the 
ing  coimcils,  which,  however,  cannot  be  church:  moreover,  in  the  Protestant  coun- 
conadered  as  general  councils,  since  the  tries  of  Europe,eachmonarch  has  assum- 
Western  church  was  soon  separated  from  ed  the  station  of  head  of  the  church  of 
tlie  Greek.  The  principal  of  these  Latin  his  country.  The  chief  qiiestions  in  re- 
eouncilsarelhatof  Clennont (109C),in  the  gard  to  councils  are.  I.  What  is  theh 
rcipiof  Urban  lljin  which  the  first  crusade  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
was  resolved  upon,  and  some  later  ones,  pline  ?  2.  What  is  necessary  to  give  them 
iu  which  a  reunion  with  the  Greeks  n^is  Ihe  character  of  ecumenical  or  general 
attranpted.  In  consequence  of  the  great  council  and  to  which  of  those  that  have 
scliian  towards  the  end  of  the  14ih  cen-  been  held  should  this  name  be  confined  ? 
tury,  which  gave  rise  to,  at  fast  two,  3.  Who  has  the  right  to  cony/>ke  councils, 
and  afterwards  three,  candidates  fbr  the  to  preside  over  thei)i,  to  be  a  member  of 
papal  throne,  the  council  of  Pisa  was  them  ?  4,  Whether  their  decrees  are  au- 
eonvened,  in  1409,  which  declared  that  thoritadve  per  se,  or  whether  they  require 
tiie  popes  were  subordinate  to  the  general  tO  be  confirmed  by  some  other  power,  as 
council,  and  condemned  the  sclu^matic  the  pope,  for  instance?  All  these  points 
candidates.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  bi«  of  vital  interest  to  the  Catholic  church, 
council  of  Pisa,  without  having  lerminat-  and  have  occasioned  violent  contests, 
ed  the  schism,  the  council  of  Constance  Tbey  involve  top  many  considerations  to 
(q.  V.)  was  held  in  1414,  the  most  solemn  .be  treated  here,  and  we  must  refer  the 
and  nwnerous  of  all  the  councils,  which  reader  to  Catholic  works  on  this  point, 
revived  the  principle,  that  a  general  coun-  Among  otiiets,  the  Dtctjonnaire  de  TMa- 
cil  is  supenor  lo  the  jmpe,  adjusted  the  lof^  par  p^Ur,  extrml  de  VEiu^2opiSe 
Ecbisni,and  pronounced  the  condemnation  Jni^i^isi(«,  Toulouse,  1817,  contains  a  full 
of  John  Huss  (1410),  and  of  his  friend  article  CoticSe. 

Jerome  of  Prague  (1416).  The  council  Council,  Adlic.  (See^uiic  Courw-il.) 
of  Bale  {q.  v.),  in  1431,  asserted  the  same        Council,  of  State,  in  modem  politics ; 

principle,  and  intended  a  reformation,  if  a  term  of  very  vague  meaning.    In  geu- 

not  in  the  doctrines,  yet  in  the  constitution  era],  it  means  a  council  uitended  to  assist 

and  discipline   of  the   church.     At  tlie  the  sovereign,  and  comj)osed  of  members, 

tiine  of  the  reformation,  the  Protestants  whose  chief  business  it  is  to  discuss  ad- 

rei)eatedly  demanded    such    a   council ;  vise,  legislate  or  decide ;  it  being  the  duty 

even  the  emperor,  and  the  states  which  of  the  minisicrs  to   execute.      Bulllard's 

had  remained  faiiliful  to  the  old  doctriiie,  Histaire  du  ConseU  d'Eial{Tacis,1718,  ito.], 
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^^Guyot'sJVaitid^  Droits  dMDtgtatis,  In  1079,  the  number  of  raembere,  bavina 
d  qffic^  du  fiojfowie  (Paris,  1787),  show  become  mconvenienlJy  large,  waa  limited 
the  indefinite,  vaciUaling  and  arbitrary  to  30.  It  is  now,  however,  again  indefi- 
character  of  the  powers  of  the  eoiweii  rite,  but  only  such  members  attend  as  are 
ddat,  in  France,  before  (he  revolution,  summoned  on  each  panicular  occasion. 
It  judged  cases  of  maritime  prizes,  often  The  lord  president  of  the  council  is  the 
decided  in  civil  and  criminal  processes,  fourth  great  officer  of  stale.  He  is  ap- 
detennmed  the  authority  of  the  papal  pointed,  by  lettera  patent  under  the  great 
bulls,  &c.  Ihe  aboLtion  of  such  a  body  seal,  during  pleasure.  Privy  counsellors 
was  an  act  of  vnsdoin  in  tlie  constituent  are  nominated  by  the  king,  without  patent 
a^mbly.  It  vras  succeeded  by  the  court  or  grant,  and  remov^le  at  his  pleasure, 
of  cassation  (q.  v.),  vibich  is  not  only  the  The  power  of  the  privy  council,  in  of- 
court  ol  ulliniate  appeal,  but  also  defines  fences  against  the  government,  extends 
the  junsdiction  of  different  tribunals  in  only  to  inquiir,  and  their  committal  is  not 
case  ot  conflict.  The  constitatiow  of  the  privileged  beyond  that  of  an  orduiary  jus- 
year  III  estabhshed  a  council  of  state,  tlce  of  the  peace.  But  in  plantation  or 
under  fiie  direction  of  the  consuls,  pour  admiralty  causes,  in  disputes  of  colonies 
rmgerlesp^Oadelmtt  de  rigiemads,  el  concerning  their  charters,  and  in  some 
pour  risoudre  (es  d^ffiaUUa  en  mtdiire  ad-  other  cases,  an  appeal  Kes  to  the  king  in 
mimstrattve.  These  extensive  and  vague  counciL  The  pnvy  council  continues  for 
powers  of  the  council  contained  tile  seeds  six  mouths  after  the  accession  of  a  new 
ot  mischief,  particularly  as  that  body  was  prince,  unless  he  previously  dissolve  it 
"Hder  the  direction  of  tlie  consuls.  In  Proclamatioiis,  which,  if  consonant  to  the 
1802,  tlie  eoTueif  d'eUU  was  consumted  law  of  the  land,  are  binding  on  the  sub- 
jage  des  appda  comme  d'tdnis;  and  this  ject,  are  issued  with  the  advice  of  this 
abuse  still  continues.     The  powers  of  the  council. 

council  were  still  flinher  enlarged  by  ConBcii.  iWD  Session,  Lords  of  ■  the 
Koatus-comiUtes,  and  even  by  imperial  supreme  judges  of  the  highest  court  of 
decrees :  thus  it  was  empowered  to  annul  Scotland.  (See  Scolland.) 
the  decisions  of  the  cour  des  compUs,  and  Council  Bluffs  ;  a  military  post  be- 
aiU  retains  this  dangerous  authority.  Va-  longing  to  the  U.  States,  on  the  west  bank 
der  the  Bourbons,  the  (wimi  d'^al  has  of  tlie  Missouri,  about  50  miles  above  the 
been  mmisted  with  powers  of  indefinite  junction  of  the  La  Platte,  and  650  above 
extent,  and  of  all  kinds,  which  are  by  no  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mis- 
means  vested  in  the  executive,  by  the  slssippi,  Lon.  96°  42'  W. ;  lal.  41°  31'  N 
charte.  Itei^des  this,  the  members  are  It  is  an  important  station,  the  hiehest  up 
appointed  and  removed  at  the  will  of  the  the  Missouri,  that  is  occupied  by  the  U, 
kmg.  This  council  has,  says  Corminin  Slates  as  a  mihtary  position.  Before  the 
(Quwhonsffe  Droit  Mmimslratif,  p.  5),  U.  Slates  occupied  this  post,  tlie  Ottoes 
vne  jiindidion  teOement  ilendia,  "mt'on  and  Missouris  held  a  council  there,  A  ue 
ne  trouve  nm  dt  aeiabbMe  rd  en  ffonce  3,  1814,  which  gave  rise  to  the  car,w. 
«!»W  Us  temps  anUrieurs  A  la  rhotvUon,  ni  Bluff  waa  oririnafiy  a  sea  term  meanini' 
dam lesavira pays del'Ei>,rope,tfUeer^n,  highland.  (See  Pickering's  FoootuJaf? 
qutae  se  mile  d  presque  tous  nos  inUriU,  of  .Smtricanisms.) 

queUe  afftcte  fireaqae  Unites  mspropriiUs,  Coonsel;   those  who  give  counsel  in 

miuUlouclitapreaqttetmdta'mspersormes.  law;  any  counsellor  or  advocate,  or  any 

In  Spam,  when  the  constitution  of  the  number  of  counsellois,  barristers  or  ser- 

cortes  was  in  force,  a  constitutional  coun-  geants,  as  the  plaintiff^s  counsel  or  the  de- 

cil  ot  stale  existed.     In  Prussia,  aw  aesem-  fendant's  counsel.    In  tins  sense,  the  word 

bly  composed  of  the   highest  civil  and  has  no  plural,  but  is  applicable,  in   the 

military  officers,  with  the  princes,is  called  singular  number,  to  one  or  more  persons. 

Sloafaraift  (council  of  state),  but,  of  course,  Coussellob,  in  law,  is  one  whose  pro- 

no  iKjwer  is  vested  in  that  body.    They  fession  is  to  give  advice  in  questions  of 

give  their  ojiinion  on  questions  laid  before  bw,  and   to   manage   causes   for  clients 

them  by  tlie  king.    The  prince  royal  is  its  {S^  Advocate.) 

president.    In  some  of  tiie  U.  States,  there  OnmseUor  (in  Gennan,  RoOt).     In  Ger- 

ore  councils,  wliich   the  governors  are  many,  the  mania  for  cittee  is  carried  to  a 

obliged  to  consult  upon  executive  busi-  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  oonntiy 

ness,  and  which  have  a  negative  upon  in  Europe.    Ahnosl  every  "man  is  desireus 

ihrar  ai>poinUnents  to  office,  of  possessing  one,  and  the  title  of  even 

CoBNciL,   Pritt,  in  England,  is   the  the  lowest  officer  is  reverentiy  repeated, 

(irincjpul  council  belonging  to  tiie  king,  with  a  pi^ceding  Mr.,  as  often  as  the  iu- 
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diviclual  ia  addressed  by  persons  of  equal  Count,  Cocntee,  or  Cocntt  (from  tliH 

or  lower  tank ;  for  inBdnce,  we  have  Mr.  Latin  ctimes),  appears  to  have  been  firsi 

Lieittemni,na.y, sometimes M-.lhxg^herer,  used,  as  a  title  of  digiiity,  under  the  reign 

and  even  Mrs.  J^txgalhereas  [Fhtu  SUuer-  of  Conatantine.    During  the  existence  of 

eaoKhmitrin).     The  title  Jtath  (counaellor),  the  repuhlic,  the  inferior  officere,  as  Iriha- 

in  particuliu-,  has  been  distributed  with  a  ni,  jn^tefedi,  smitE,  mecKct,  hanispkes,  ac- 

n.ost  ridiculous  profuMon.   In  all  branches  cmst,   prrEconfi,  who    accompanied    the 

of  government,  you  meet  counsellors  in  prownsvlei  and  propraiores  into  their  pro- 

ehuodance.     Every  one  is  a  counsellor  vincial  governments,  were  known  as  the 

who  has  passed  through  certain  prepaiwo-  cmaites  or  cohar»  of  their  principaJ.    (Cfr. 

ly  degrees,  particularly  in  Prussia.   Infect,  pro  Rob.  Post.  Q.)    On  the  establishment 

the  term,  in  Prussia,  is  as  common  as  man-  of  the  imperial  govemmenl,  the  name  was 

<jartn  in  China.  The  judges  are  not  judges,  applied  to  the  court  and  household  of  the 

but  couH-eoi«M«Kor»,  which  title,  for  the  pnnce ;  and  Dio  (53)  mentions  a  council 

sake  of  precision,  is  amphiied  to   eouit-  of  senators,  selected  by  Augustus  as  his 

frif,  or  dty,  or  high^cotmlry-court  counsd-  cmmtes.     (Salma.i.   ad   Sadon.   Tib.   46.) 

lor{Obedanik3geruMsT<d:k).  There  are  also  On  the  first  distribution  of  his  dominions, 

Finanx-RMIx,    Medcdnrd-Riitke,    Regier-  and  tlie  foundation  of  the  new  capital  by 

«iia'»-JR(ife,&c.;and,  inall  branches,  Ge-  Constantine,  10  out  of  35 provincial  gener- 

hetme-RiUhe,  as,  Geheime-Medmnal-R&Oit,  als  received  the  tifle  of  cornea.    The  civil 

Geheime-Fmanz-RatheySi.c.  Moreover,asit  officers,  likewise,  who  were  honored  with 

always  happens  that  honors  and  titles  giad-  this   distinction,   gradually  became  very 

ually  decline  in  value,  new  ones  must  be  numerous,  and  lists  of  them  may  be  found 

invented:  thus,  in  Prussia,  the  title  Geheinie-  in  the  Cod.  Theod.  vi,  13—30,  in  the  JVb- 

Rath  bebig  pven   to  persons  who  have  tUia  Imptr.,  and  in  the  glossaries  of  Spel- 

nothing  to  do  with  the  private  deliberations  man  and  Du  Cange.     After  the  M  of 

of  Che  government,  it  has  been  deemed  the  Roman  power,  the  titie  was  retained 

necessary  to  give  to  the  actual  counsellors  by  the  conquerors  j  and,  under  Charie- 

a  new  and  distinguishing  title :  they  are  magne,  it  denoted  equally  a  militaiy  or 

called    recd-privii-counselUira.      And    you  civil  employment.     About  the  end  of  the 

find,  therefore,  in  Prussia   Wirldiche-Ge-  15th  century,  in  Germany,  and  under  the 

hf.ime-Oher-Finan'i-RMie  [real-privy-high-  last  princes  of  the  Merovingian  race  in 

Bnance-counsellors)  land  so  in  all  branches.  France,  the  title  appears  to  have  become 

And  who  are  these  real-privy-hieh  &c.'s?  hereditary  in  liunihes,  from  the  weakness 

You  would  think  they  were  at  least  sev-  of  the  crown,  which  was  unable  to  recall 

eral  degrees  higher  than  the  privy  conn-  the  dimity  which  it  had  once  bestowed, 

eellois  of  England.    They  are,  m  tact,  Selden,  in  his  Titles  of  Honor,  treats  the 

however,  mere  as^stants  of  the  minister,  ori^n  and  progress  of  the  title  at  much 

Besides  this  host  of  RaOie,  who  have  ac-  length,  and  with  his  usual  learning.    Such 

tually  otEcial  duties  to  dischai^e,  there  is  is  the  account  usually  pven  of  the  oripn 

anottier    swarm,   equally   numerous,    of  of  the  counts  of  modem  times.    Theinsti- 

people  whose  litie  of  counsellor  is  a  mere  tutions  of  the  ancient  German  tribes  may, 

title  of  honor,  like  the  Chinese  peacock's  however,  have  contributed  much  to  the 

feather.    The  title  most  generally  bestow-  establishment  of  this  class  of  nobles.     In 

ed  in  this  way  is  Hofratk  (counsellor  of  the  early  times,  before  the  existence  of  die  Lat- 

comt).   Hqfr^&esad  Gekdiae-HoJrSSie  are  in  ciHialts,  the  Germans  bad  officers  chos- 

BO  common  in  Germany,  that  a  traveller  en,  at  least  in  some  tribe^  bj'  the  people, 

observes,  if  you  spit  out  of  tlie  mndow  These  were   a  kind  of  inferior  judges, 

on  a  crowd,  it  is  ten  to  one  (hat  you  hit  a  After  the  Franks  became  the  ruling  nation, 

HoJra&.   Therearee]soBa«-i{am«(biiild-  they  made  a  change  in  their  character. 

ing-counsellors),  Steuer-R&he   (tax-coun-  The  kings  now  appointed  them,  and  tliey 

sellors),    Unwasitats-RMhr,   Commenierir-  exercised  jurisdiction  over  certain  districts 

Rathe ;  and  agdn  the  same  titles,  widi  the  in  tlie  king's  name,  with  the  title  of  Gra- 

honorary  term  GeAeime  (privy)  prefixed,  as  fen.    The  word  has  been  derived  very 

Geheime-Bau-R&lhe,   &c      The   title   of  vaiiousiy  from  grim  (gray  or  venerable), 

Kriegs-Ratk  (counsellor  of  war)  is  often  ftwo  rpd-pw,  to   write  (like  the   Gallico- 

given  to  men  who  have  nothing  military  in  Latin  word  grq^ore,  whence  ^r?^),  &c, 

Sieir  occupation  or  habits.    The  old  prov-  from  gefera,  signifying   companion,  and 

erb  says,  Srf  verinim  sajnenU,  but  here  we  corresponding  to   tlie   Latin  comes  ;   hut 

are  tempted  to  exckiim,  Sat  verbum  stulto.  there  is  Utile  doubt  that  it  is  really  from 

CouNSELLOB,    Privy.      (See   Council,  the   Saxon  gerefa  (gatherer,  and  subse- 

Privi/.)  quently  judge).     These   ancient  ofiiceia 
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are,  perhaps,  as  ihirly  entitled  as  the  comi(es  CotrrTERMARK,  in  niimismaticB  (from 
lobeconsideredlheroot of ihesubsequent  covnier  and  mark).  Anti<]naries  call  by 
coanU.  The  German  title  Graf  carte-  this  name  those  stamps  or  impressiona 
Bponds  to  the  title  anmt  in  other  countriea  which  are  found  on  ancient  coins  or 
of  Europe,  From  the  instructions  given  medals,  and  have  been  given  since  their 
to  these  Grafen,  vrhich  Marcalf  has  pre-  first  impress  in  the  mint.  These  counter- 
sen'ed,  it  is  evident  that  they  superintend-  marks  or  stajnps  are  often  executed  with- 
ed  the  administration  of  justice,  the  police,  out  any  care,  and  ftequently  obliterate  tb(> 
and  the  taxes.  After  the  time  of  the  Car-  most  interesting  portion  of  the  oiigina! 
lovingian  dynasty,  the  office  and  name  inscription.  Thus  tliey  correspond  with 
reinained,  but  different  classes  of  counts  the  eodkea  racripU.  In  perfonning  this 
orGra^enwere  formed;  thus Pfti^rq/eii,  operation, thenewmarkwasstamjieJupon 
or  comiUa  palaiii,  the  judges  of  the  court,  the  coin  with  a  heavy  blow  of  a  mallet 
who  decided  whether  a  case  should  be  upon  a  punch,  on  which  was  engraved 
Iwought  before  the  king ;  Markgrafen,  the  countermark,  of  a  round,  oval,  or 
counts  of  the  frontiers;  floiigro/eii,  counts  square  shape.  The  use  of  countermarks 
of  the  forests,  that  is,  inspectors,  &c.  appears  to  have  been  lirs^adopted  by  the 
These  royal  officers  soon  usuqjed  power  Greeks,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  ti'eated  period  of  tlieir  history.  Upon  the  Greek 
the  people  so  badly,  that  the  emperors  and  coins  so  altered,  the  countermarks  are 
kings  were  obliged  to  go  themselves  into  generally  figures,  accompanied  by  inscrip- 
the  provinces,  aud  hold  courts,  or  to  send  tions.  Those  of  Rome  seldom  contain 
particular  officers  for  this  purpose,  called  any  thing  more  than  inscriptions  and 
Send^rafen.  The  capituliuies  of  Ch^le-  monograms.  There  have  been  various 
wagne  contain  very  precise  instructions  t»  opinions  respecting  tiie  cause  of  these 
these  officers,  on  tJie  subject  of  their  du-  countermarks ;  some  antiquaries  blinking 
lies.  The  sherifis  in  England  were  origi-  that  Ihey  were  to  indicate  an  augmenta- 
iially  the  deputies  of  the  English  counts  tion  of  the  value  of  the  money  upon  which 
or  earls,  who  correspond  to  me  German  they  were  stamped;  others,  that  they  were 
Grafen.  Their  Latin  title  is  still  tifce-  vouchers  for  workmen;  and,  again,  that 
coni«s.  Their  English  title,  derived  from  they  were  only  struck  upon  money  taken 
shire  and  gerejk,  has  the  same  oripn  with  or  received  from  foreign  enemies.  Jobert, 
the  German  Graf.  (See  Sker^.)  In  the  Mlilin,  De  Boze,  Bimard,  Mabudel,  Pel- 
German  empire,  the  power  of  the  counts  leim,  Florez,  and  other  antiquaries,  have 
increased  with  the  progress  of  the  nation,  exercised  their  conjectural  skill  on  this 
whilst  the  imperial  government  became  subject.  During  the  long  war  with  revo- 
weaker  and  weaker.  They  even  began  lutionajy  France,  England  stamped  mil- 
to  transmit  their  titles  to  then-  children,  as  lions  of  Sjianish  dollars  with  small,  oval 
did  also  the  dukes,  and  otlier  ofiicers,  in  countermarks  of  the  head  of  George  III 
those  times  of  unpunished  usurpation,  uoon  the  neck  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
In  the  12th  century,  the  division  of^  coun-  Many  of  them  were  completely  rcstamp- 
ties,  on  tlie  continent  of  Europe,  vras  ed  or  countermarked  in  the  mint,  and 
abolished,  and  thus  the  counts  lost  their  hoth  impressions  were  sometimes  visi- 
jurisdiction,  except  on  their  own  posses-  ble,  the  English  head  aiid  reverse  not 
sions.  In  point  of  rank,  the  English  earis  completely  destroying  the  Spanish  head, 
Bie  con^dered  as  corresponding  to  the  armorial  bearings  and  inscriptions, 
continental  counts.  (See  Earl.)  CocrraERPOiNT  signifies,  in  music,  a 
CocNTERGUABDS,  in  fortification,  are  part  or  parts  added  to  a  given  melody.  In 
small  ramparts  with  parapets  and  ditches,  ancient  times,  musical  sounds  were  repre- 
to  cover  some  part  of  tlie  body  of  a  place,  sented  by  ceitain  letteis  of  the  alplia&et. 
They  are  of  several  shapes,  and  differently  A  great  improvement  vras  made  on  the 
situated.  They  are  generally  made  before  old  system  by  the  celebrated  Guido 
the  bastion,  in  order  to  cover  the  opposite  d'Arezzo,  who  siibsfituted  points  or  dots 
flanks  fium  being  seen  from  the  covert-  in  the  place  of  letters.  The  simple  bar- 
way,  and,  in  tills  case,  conenst  of  two  laces,  mony  of  that  period  consisted  of  notes 
making  a  salient  angle  parallel  to  tlie  feces  equd  in  length,  and  the  term  eontrtgnmc- 
ofthe  bastion.  Theyaresometiniesmade  (im,  or  cmatUrpomt,  was  applied  to  it  ia 
before  the  ravelins.  The  cost  of  building  consequence  of  the  points  by  which  it 
them  is  more  than  proportionate  to  their  was  represented  being  placed  imder,  or,  aa 
value,  especially  when  they  are  small,  and  it  were,  against  each  other,  on  the  staiE 
without  cannon,  in  which  cascjiarticular-  By  counterpoint,  we  iinderatand,  therefore, 
ly,  they  are  called  eauvrefaces.  the  several  parts  whicli  compose  mttsical 
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liarmony;  and  the  science  of  counlerpoiiit  Coitp  {fWnch;  a  blow).     This  term  is 

consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  ao-  used  in  varic)us  coDiiexioiiB,  to  conven-  the 

cording  to  which  those  parts  must  be  con-  idea  of  promjitnesa  and  force. — Coiip  de 

Btructed.     On  tliis  account,  ttje   term  is  main,  ui   militaty    hnguage,    aignilics  a 

frequently  used  for  musical  composition  prompt,  vigorous  and  auccessfui  attack. — 

in  geneim.     When  the  notes  employed  Coup  iPteii,  in  a  military  sense;  a  rapid 

are  uf  equal  length,  the  counterpoint  ia  conception  of  the  advantages  and  w«ik- 

called  sin^e.      When  notes  of  various  nessea  of  positions  and  anangementB  of 

length  are  used,  !iie  counterpoint  is  said  troops.    It  is  also  used  for  a  quick  cora- 

to  bejigwrate  mjlorid.  prehension  of  all  the  pouits  and  bearings 

CouNTERPRooF,  in  encraving;  an  im-  of  any  eubject. — Cot^  ik  thedtn;  asudden 

pression  taken  from  a  newly-printed  proof  and  suiltjng  change  in  the  action. — Coup 

of  a  copperplate,  for  the  purpose  of  a  iCitat  is  a  forcible  and  arbitrary  political 

closer  investigation  of  the  state   of  the  measure. 

plate,  as  the  proof  is,  iu  every  respect,  the  Courland  (in  Russian,  Kourlvmdia;  in 

reverse  of  the  piate,  while  the  counter-  German,  Karland);  formerly  a  duchy,  to 

proof  has  everj  thing  the  same  way.  which    also    belonged    Semigallia,      At 

CouMTEa-iiBMOiM3TRABT3  (Controremon^  present,  they  form  togetlier  the  Russian 

sfmnjen).    (See  ReiaoMtraids,  and  Goitwr  government  of  Alittau,  containuig  10,280 

mt3,undertheartic1eofit^wnieiiCf(urd(.)  square  miles,   and    581,300    inhabitants. 

CooNTERsciRP,  in  fortification,  is  prop-  Courland  lies  on  the  Baltic    The  Dwina 

erly  the  slope  or  (diu  of  the  exterior  side  forms  its  frontier  to  the  east.    Jt  is  sJtU' 

of  a  ditch,  towards  the  field.    The  inner  ated  between  lat.  55°  W  and  5?°  45*  N^ 

slope,  on  the  side  towards  the  place,  is  and  Ion.  20°  55"  and  27=  lO"  E.,  and  is 

called  escarpe.    Sometimes  the  covert  way  generally  flat.     Morasses  and  lakes  are 

and  glacis  are  termed  coaiderscarp.  numerous.    The  climate  is  cold.    Though 

Coumtt;  originally,  the  district  or  terri-  healthy  in  general,  panictilurly  on  tie 
tory  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  a  count  or  coasts,  yet  fever,  dysenteiy  and  gout  are 
earl ;  novr,  a  circuit,  or  particular  poilion  not  uncommon.  The  soil  is  in  gene-al 
of  a  stale  or  kingdom,  separated  trora  tlie  sandy,  in  some  parts  clayey,  almost  every- 
reat  of  the  territory,  for  certain  purposes,  where  susceptible  of  cultivation,  but  not 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  cull-  remarkably  fertile.  The  principal  pro- 
edalsoasfctre.  (SeeSAire.)  Each  coimty  ductions  are  grdn,  flax  aiid  hemp.  The 
lias  its  sheriff  and  its  court,  with  oth  t  forests  are  numerous,  and  some  almost 
officers  employed  in  tlie  administration  of  irapenetiable.  In  some  parts,  the  axe  has 
[ustice,  and  the  execution  of  tlie  laws.  In  never  yet  penetiated.  There  is  little  pas- 
England,  there  are  53  counties,  and  in  turage,  and  the  cattle  are  small.  Goals 
each  is  a  lord-heutenont,  who  has  com-  are  numerous  :  swine  and  birds  do  not 
mand  of  the  militia.  The  several  states  abound.  The  forests  contam  wild  boars, 
of  America  are  divided  \iy  law  into  coun-  liears,  wolves,  elks,  and  other  game.  The 
ties,  in  each  of  which  is  a  cottnty  court  of  coasts,  lakes  iind  rivers  abound  with  fish, 
inforiur  jurisdiction ;  and,  in  each,  the  su-  The  country  contains  mines  of  iron,  quar- 
preme  cjimt  of  the  state  holds  slated  ses-  ries  of  gypsum,  turf-bogs  and  mineral 
sions. — CoutiA/  ptdaUru,  in  England,  is  a  waters.  Yellnw  amber  is  collected  on 
coimty  diaunguiahed  bv  particular  privi-  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  manufac- 
legesi  so  called  a  ^alabo  (the  palace),  be-  turea  are  few,  comprising  only  those  of 
cause  the  chief  ofiicer  in  the  county  had  paper,  potashes,  spirit  distilled  from  grwn, 
originally  royal  powere,  or  the  same  pow-  and  bricks.  The  exports  are  grain,  hemp, 
era,  in  the  adminiatration  of  justice,  as  the  flax,  flax-seed,  linseed  oil,  timber,  plunks, 
king  had  in  bis  palace ;  but  tiiese  powers  skins,  wax,  honey,  tallow,  resin,  and  other 
are  now  abridged.  The  counties  palatine,  rawproducts.  The  prindpal  trade  is  ear- 
in  England,  are  Lancaster,  Chester  and  riedonatthe  porisof  Windauand  Liebau. 
Durham.  There  is  a  court  of  chancery  m  The  roads  are  olstructed  by  forests  and 
each  of  the  counties  palatine  of  Durham  morasses.  Tlie  population  is  composed 
and  I.ancaster.  There  are  many  privi-  principally  of  Letlonians,  Livonians,  Ger- 
leges  attached  to  these  counties.  In  none  mans  and  Russiana.  There  are  alao  some 
ot  them  are  the  king's  ordinary  writs  of  Poles  and  Jews.  The  gret^r  part  of  the 
any  force. — -3  BUtckstmte,  79.  (See  ComU.)  inhabitants  are  Lutherans ;  about  one  fifth 
Comity  Corporate,  in  England,  is  a  tide  are  Catholics.  The  nobility  ia  composed 
given  to  several  cities  or  boroughs,  which  of  Poles,  Russians  and  Germans,  imd  poa- 
bave  extraordinary  privileges,  so  that  tliey  sesees  great  privileges.  Courlund  was  an- 
form  counties  by  themselves.  cientiy  a  part  of  Livonin,  and,  like  tlie 
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latter,  was  conquered  in  the  13lh  century,  modem  timea,  at  first  on  the  model  of  the 
by  the  knights  of  tlie  Teutonic  order,  it  old  Spanish  court  (the  Spanish  fashion  of 
was  subsequently  united  with  Semigallia,  wearing  the  cloak,  Spanish  reverences,  or 
and,  under  the  name  of  the  duely  of  Cwir-  bending  of  the  knee,  &c.,  being  adopted), 
batd,  che  two  provinces  became  a  lief  of  and,  subsequently,  the  less  formal  cere- 
Poland.  The  duchy,  however,  was  eov-  monial  of  the  French  couit,  in  the  time 
emed  by  its  heredilair  dukes  till  1737.  of  Francis  I,  Catharine  of  Medici,  Louis 
The  sixth  duke,  Fredenc  William,  espous-  XIV,  which  admits  of  a  dress  accommo- 
ed,  in  1710,  Anna  Ivanowna,  princess  of  dated  to  the  existing  fashion,  and  requires 
Rus^a,  who,  after  his  deaih,  maintEuned  a  mere  inclination  of  the  neck.  The 
possession  of  the  duchy ;  but  the  govern-  obstructions  in  the  way  of  presentation 
mentof  it  was  intrusted  to  prince  Ferdi-  have  been  growing  fewer andfewer,espe- 
nand,  brother  of  the  deceased  duke.  On  cialiy  since  the  time  of  the  French  revo- 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1737,  the  es-  lution.  Thecounofficesare,inpBrt,theold 
tales,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  hereditazy  offices,  derived  from  die  timea 
the  empress  of  Russia,  elected  her  favorite  of  feudal  services.  Besides  these,  diere 
andgrand  chamherlein,EmestJohnBiren,  are  others  of  a  more  modem  character, 
to  succeed  him,  who  was  exiled  to  Siberia  which  are  founded,  however,  in  some  de- 
in  1740.  In  1762,  the  emperor  Peter  of  gree  at  least,  on  the  old  distribution  of 
Russia  recalled  Birea,  who,  after  some  con-  services  among  such  officers  as  ihe  chief 
test  with  prince  Charles,  son  of  the  king  marshal,  chamberldn,  master  of  the  horse, 
of  Poland,  who  had  been  placed  over  the  butler,  &c.  The  modern  court  offices  are 
duchy  in  his  absence,  was  declared  by  now  all  personal,  and  have  become  very 
tlie  estates  the  only  legitimate  duke.  In  numerous. — Court  lai&es  are  noble  ladies, 
1760,  he  transferred  tiie  duchy  to  his  composing  theretinueoftheprincess.  At 
son,  at  whose  death  the  estates  of  Cour-  their  head  stands  the  dame  iPhmmevr. — 
land  solicited  a  union  with  the  Russian  C(mrtcmfttcU(Hofra& — coiuttiumauftcunt). 
empire.  Catharine  consented,  and,  by  an  (See  Atdic  CouwM.)  This  corresponds,  in 
edict  of  April,  1795,  secured  to  the  inhab-  Germajiy,  to  the  French  conaeil  du  roi. 
itanta  all  ihe  privileges  which  tliey  had  Similar  authorities,  called,  in  the  smaller 
enjoyed  under  their  princes,  and  all  the  states,  £tBwfe»regienifur«n,  were  established 
rights  of  her  other  subjects.  Since  this  in  Germany  in  the  1^  century,  in  imita- 
■ime,  it  has  formed  a  government  divided  tion  of  the  imperial  counciL  and,  like  this 
into  five  districts.  In  1818,  the  emperor  council,  were,  by  degrees,  mtnisted  with 
Alexander  confirmed  the  charter  of  the  judicial  ftmctions,  till  they  have  finally 
nobility  of  Couriand,  which  declared  the  become  supreme  courts,  wherever  no  por- 
peasants  flee,  and  regulated  their  relations  ticular  depariment  is  estabhshed,  with  the 
to  their  former  lords.  charge  of  presiding  over  the  general  ad- 
CouBT  (ctirtts,  ewia,  aula) ;  the  space  ministration  of  justice,  and  have,  as  in 
enclosedby  the  wallsof  a  feudal  residence,  Prussia,  resigned  the  name  of  govemmtnt 
in  which  the  followeis  of  a  lord  used  to  to  the  administrative  authorities, 
assemble,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  adminis-  Courts  or  Justice.  [The  first  part  of 
ter  justice,  and  decide  respecting  affairs  this  article,  including  all  which  precedes 
of  common  interest,  &c.  It  was  next  the  extended  account  of  the  courts  of 
used  for  those  who  stood  in  immediate  England,  is  taken  from  the  German  Con- 
connexion  with  the  lord  and  master,  the  versatumS'Leiiam,  and  was,  of  course, 
pares  cvruB,  the  limited  portion  of  the  written  by  a  German  lawyer.]  The  es- 
genera!  assembly,  to  which  was  intrusted  sence  of  the  judicial  power  consistsin  de- 
tiie  pronouncing  of  judgments,  &c  Final-  ciding  according  to  existing  law,  and  the 
ly,  it  came  to  denote  the  readence  of  a  facts  of  the  case  which  have  been  brought 
prince,  with  his  family  and  hij^hest  officers,  before  the  court.  The  judge  must  follow 
From  this  court  (aala  prmcipalii),  when  scrupulously  the  existing  laws,  whedier 
the  vassals  began  to  take  less  part  in  the  they  agree  with  his  own  convictions  or 
management  of  the  public  business,  and  not.  Every  departure  from  tfiem  involves 
this  could  no  longer  be  transacted  on  the  an  overstepping  of  his  own  power,  and  an 
public  court  days  (at  Easter,  Whitsuntide  infringement  upon  that  of  tiie  legislative 
and  Christmas),  the  difterent  permanent  body.  Every  deciaon,  resting  on  a  devi- 
state  authorities  were  separated  with  inde-  ation  from  existing  law,  is  invahd;  and  the 
pendent  powers,  and  the  acmal  court,  the  purpose  of  correctmg  such  deviations  gave 
residentsauddailyattendantsoftheurince,  rise  to  the  court  of  cassation  in  France, 
Acquired  a  distinct  character.  Tne  eti-  and  to  the  writs  of  error  in  England.  Still 
ijuette  of  the  courts  has  been  formed,  in  it  cannot  be  denied,  thai  a  system  of  law 
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is  developed   far  better    by   the    higher  styled  in  England  a  prirctpe,  in  Germony 

courts  than  by  express  acts  of  the  legisla-  a  mandatam  cam  daamla) ;  or,  without 

ture;  and  the  Roman,  the  most  complete  of  giving  the  defendant  such  a  choice,  the 

all  systems  of  law,  is  indebted  for  its  per-  writ  orders  the  sljerifF  ai>soiutely  to  bring 

fection  to  this  very  circumstance,  that  its  him  before  a  court  of  justice  as  soon  as 

extension  and  improvement,  with  the  ex-  the  plaintiff  ^ves  security  for  prosecuting 

ception  of  a  few  applications  of  the  legis-  his  suit  (this  order  is  called  a  pone,  or 

ktivc  power,  were  effected  principally  by  ti  le  fecerii  uaman).     The  various  writs 

the  pretora  or  chief  judges.     (See  Otuti  receive  names  from  the  initiat  Latin  words, 

Laxe.)    So  also  the  English  common  law  as  all  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  Eng- 

has  been  built  up  princiiially  by  the  courts,  bsh  courB  were  in  Latin  tilt  1730.    The 

who  are   guided   mostly   by   precedents  c-ase  is  somewhat  similar  in  France,  where 

which  their  predecessors  on   the   bench  the  officeraof  the  court  (ftuissier*)  execute 

have   established.    The  ancient   French  the  first  summons,   like  tlie  onico's  of 

courts  (parliaments  and  other  coiwa  wave-  government,  without  receiving  a  commia- 

rainta)  exercised  a  similar  power.     They  sion  from  the  court.    Sentences,  in  crim 

decided  contested  points  of  law  by  arrita  inal  cases,  are  executed  in  France  solely 

riglimeiitim-ta,  which  were   binding  also  by  the  advocates  of  the  crown,  and  not  by 

upon  the  occurrence  of  similar  cases;  but,  the  judges;  in  England,  by  the  eheriteof 

when   the    courts   were   reorganized,   in  the  counties.    The  judicial  power  should 

1790,  not  only  was  this  privilege  denied  not  be  accused  of  a  defective  organization, 

them  [Codi  JVapoi.,  art.  5),  but  they  were  because  the  courts  have  no  power  to  exe- 

not  even  permitted  to  apply  the  universal  cute   their  sentences.      The   constitution 

principles  of  right  to  cases  not  provided  must  provide  for  such  an  execution ;  but, 

for  by  express  law.    On  the  contrary,  they  strictly  speaking,  the  judicial  power  has 

were  obliged  to  refer  such  cases  to  the  completed   its  duty  in  deciding  between 

national  assembly.   These  questions,  how-  right  and  wrong.   The  sentence  of  a  court 

ever,  soon  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  of  justice  can  never  affect  the  person  of  a 

tiiat  the   right  of  deciding  according  to  sovereign  prince,  and,  even  m  regard  to 

general  principles   and   tlie   analogy   of  his  immovable  property,  there  are  difficul- 

restored  to  the  courts,  ties   in  the  way  of  its  execution.    The 


previous  cases,  was  restored  to  Uie  courts,  ties  in  me  way  t 
and  they  were  even  menaced  with  pun-  remedyof  the  English 
ishraent,  if  they  refused  to  make  such  is  staled  in  the  article  Eitgland.  In  Ger- 
deciaions,  under  the  pretence  that  the  many,  executions  could  formerly  be  ob- 
laws  were  obscure.  {Code  JVi^ol,  art.  4.}  lained  against  the  princes  in  the  imperial 
A  similar  course  has  been  puisued  in  courts,  and  they  wei«  to  be  carried  into 
Prussia;  and  it  will  forever  be  the  duty  of  effect  bythe  circles  of  the  empire;  but, 
courts,  in  the  explanation  and  application  vrith  the  dissolution  of  the  imperial  con- 
of  the  laws,  to  take  for  their  guidance  stilution,  this  power  has  ceased.  The 
lliose  higher  and  eternal  principles  of  German  confederation  can  carry  into 
right  which  are  the  same  in  all  ages  and  effect,  against  the  slates  composing  it,  its 
nations ;  not,  indeed,  making  them  take  own  decrees,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
the  place  of  positive  law,  but  explaining  court  appointed  to  arbitrate  between  dif- 
the  positive  laws  with  reference  to  them,  fetent  slates  (the  .^ustragul  /iMtanr),  but 
Many  peculiarities,  in  ancient  and  mod-  cannot  take  cognizance  of  the  complMnts 
em  constitutions  of  government,  are  ex-  of  a  private  individual  against  a  sovereign 
plMned,  when  we  reflect  that  every  com-  power,  v^hether  the  one  to  which  he  is 
mand  {imperiitm)  is,  in  itself,  distinct  from  himself  subject,  or  that  of  another  state, 
the  judicial  power  {jwrisdktio).  The  The  above  distinction  between  the  nro|>- 
courts  in  Germany  are  clothed  vrith  the  er  business  of  courts,  to  decide  on  what  is 
power  of  carrying  into  effect  their  oivn  right  in  particular  cases,  and  die  powers  of 
decisions;  but  this  was  not  always  so,  nor  the  executive  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
is  it  now  the  case  in  other  countries.  In  tion  of  justice,  often  appears  in  the  organ- 
all  civil  processes  in  England,  the  origi-  ization  of  courts,  and  the  officers  of  gov- 
nal  writ  is  firat  issued  from  the  chancery  emment  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom,  except  in  trifling  cases,  of  justice.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  ob- 
where  the  sum  in  dispute  is  lees  than  40  servable  in  cases  where  tlie  object  is  not 
shillings.  The  original  writ  is  put  into  the  so  much  to  settle  contested  points,  as  to 
hands  ofthesheriff,andconi(uns  an  order  cany  into  effect  the  undisputed  claims  of 
to  hold  tiie  defendant  to  do  what  the  one  party  on  another,  or  to  settle  lempora- 
plmntiffrequiresofhim,  or  to  show  cause  rily  the  relations  of  the  parlies  (us,  for 
to  the  court  why  he  should  not  (an  order  mstance,  in  regard  to  the  poraeesioo  oi 
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certain  property),  with  a  view  to  a  final  there  were  sti 
decision  of  their  rights 

Acknowleilgmenta   of  d<    .  ..  , ^_   

a  public  officer,  and  containing  an  order  made  to  prwcure  their  aboli^on,  and  the 
for  iheir  execution  in  the  name  of  the  higher  authotitiea  were  veiy  ready  to 
government  [gwtranda,  ot guarantigia,  re-  avEul  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  An 
semhling  the  French  notarial  documents),  excellent  work  on  the  history  of  Uiis  reja- 
and,  in  general,  all  indubitable  claims,  were  tion  between  the  executive  jcimseU  prisi) 
not  anciently  esteemed  subjects  of  judi-  and  the  judicial  power  in  France  is  ttial 
cial  examination,  in  a  proper  sense,  in  of  Henrion  de  Pansey,  entitled  De  l',Sa- 
Germany;  and  this  view  of  the  subject  is  toriU  JiuHciare  en  France  [On  die  Judicial 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  participation  of  Autliority  in  France)  Paris,  1818, 4to.  This 
ihe  executive  in  the  administration  of  mixture  of  the  executive  and  judicial  au- 
justice  in  that  country.  Another  arises  tliorilies  in  France,  which  had  become  an 
fi«m  the  ordinances  of  the  Italian  cities,  object  of  universal  detestation  on  account 
In  the  second  place,  the  duties  of  the  of^the  e^gious  abuses  to  which  it  led 
higher  branches  of  the  ministiy  of  justice  (such  as  mmngement  upon  the  power  of 
arefounded  on  thesame  distinction.  Noth-  the  judicature  by  means  of  commissions, 
ing  belonging  properly  to  legal  decis-  by  the  cassation  oflegaldeciaons,  by  ieflrts 
ions  falls  williin  the  department  of  a  min-  de  cachet),  was  abolished  by  the  institu- 
isler  of  justice.*  His  duty  is  to  provide  tion  of  the  couit  of  cassation,  (q.  v.)  By 
that  the  tribunals  aie  properly  filled,  and  this  means,  tlie  gradations  of  tiibunals 
that  they  perform  their  duties.  He  issues  were  reduced  to  two ;  and  the  number  of 
mandateaenjoiningthemloadministerjus-  district  courts  [triimmmx  de  pnmitre  in- 
tice  (imatdala  de  promovendajustiHa).  He  atame)  and  the  high  courts  (cows  d't^d) 
bears  complaints  I'especting  the  delay  or  was  diminished.  In  Germany,  probably 
non-performance  of  justice;  but,  in  case  to  the  advantage  of  the  count^,  the  an- 
of  a  wrong  decision,  on  the  part  of  the  cient  number  of  three  gradations,  pro- 
court,  the  minister  has  no  right  to  alter  it.  ceedin^  from  the  Wonial  or  municipal, 
To  obtain  this  object,  appeal  must  be  the  princely  and  the  roytd  tribunals,  has 
made  to  higher  courts.  The  establish-  been  retained.  jSee  .^ipeed,  CourU  of.] 
ment  of  these  courts  of  appeal  was  an  For  a  general  history  of  the  constitution 
important  improvement  in  the  civil  consll-  of  courts,  we  are  indebted  to  a  celebrated 
tiilions  of  Germany.  These  various  gra-  juristjOf  the  Jewish  religion,  J.  D.Meyer— 
dations  of  courts  were  luiknown  to  that  E&prit,  Origme  et  Prr^is  des  btMvtwia 
country  in  the  middle  ages.  The  decis-  Jv^daires  desprinchaux  Pms  d'Europe, 
ion  of  eveiy  court  was  final,  except  that  publislied  in  1819— ISH,  6  volumes.  "T^e 
sometimes  important  cases  were  referred  subjeet,however,isbynomeanseshausted. 
to  a  higher  and  more  experienced  tribunal  The  secret  courts  of  Westphalia,  in  Ger- 
jthe  high  court) ;  and,  after  the  territorial  many,  are  unique,  and  have  never  yet  re- 
jiuisdiction  of  the  feudal  lords  had  become  ceived  a  full  explanation,  nolwithstanding 
better  settled,  a  denial  of  justice  in  a  lower  the  labors  of  learned  kwyers,  such  as 
court  could  be  remedied  by  carrying  the  Kopp,Eichhomand  Wigand.  It  might  be 
complaint  to  the  court  of  the  feudal  supe-  made  a  question,  whether  their  esiablish- 
rior;  and,  when  the  judges  of  the  lower  ment,  which  is  dated  in  the  13th  cencuty, 
courts  had  decided  wrongfully,  they  were  had  not  some  connexion  with  tliat  of  tiie 
personally  responsible  to  tiie  higher  court,  inqiusition,  founded  about  the  some  time- 
where  right  and  wrong  were  often  decided  As  it  is  an  object  of  high  importance  to 
bv  an  appeal  to  God  in  angle  combat,  fix  the  limits  of  the  judicial  power,  with 
But,  even  after  regular  couits  of  appeal  respect  to  the  executive  and  legislative,  it 
had  been  established,  flom  the  lowest  rank  is  equally  important  to  ascertain  those 
up  to  the  imperial,  royal,  &c.  tribunal,  and  limits  with  respect  to  the  law  of  nations, 
the  ancient  tribunals  which  succeeded  the  In  this,  too,  there  isa  great  confusion,  both 
prince's  coiut  [aula  pHncipofis)  had  at-  in  theory  and  practice,  which  it  is  highly 
tained  a  fixed  sp^t  and  permanent  judges  impoitarit  to  settle  by  particular  treaties 
(in  England,  by  Mi^ta  Charla,  1315,  in  between  nations.  While  it  remains,  it  not 
France,  1305,  and  m  Germany,  1495),  oidy  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  intei^ 
coiurse  between  difterent  states,  but  also 
parim™t  rf'™er^e°r"''h- r'''™''"d'^"  ^°^^  ^°  ^^^^y  *«  confidence  of  the 

B<lmLni£[ra"ion  onusU™,';^ ihe  sa'^mS^iier'as  ^"^'J^'*   ■"  *^  justice  of  rulers  1^  the 

ihe  LT.  Slates  have  depanmcncs  of  sLate,  of  ihc  Striking  inconsistencies  which  it  presents, 

iinaaury,  &e.  — France,as  far  OS  we  are  informed,  is  the 
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only  state  which  extends  its  jurisdiction  ment  of  the  property  of  the  debtor,  in 
to  every  country;  and  perniils  its  citizens  France,  is  never  granted.  (Skcy's  Journal 
to  bring  foreigners  before  a  French  tribu-  de  la  Covr  de  CasaaHon,  viii,  453,  and 
n^  although  they  have  neither  residence'  xviii,  58.)  Similar  laws  were  established 
nor  property  in  the  realm ;  and  no  delay  of  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  and  some 
trial  takes  p1ac«  in  favor  of  a  foreigner,  re-  of  the  GJerman  states ;  for  example,  Bava- 
siding  in  his  own  country,  if  accused  before  ria  began  to  refuse  all  authority  to  the 
a  French  tribunal  by  a  citizen  of  France,  decisions  of  foreign  courts ;  but  it  soon 
( Cotk  dvU,  art  14.)  This  course  is  the  more  became  evident  that  such  a  system  would 
dangerous  for  foreigners,  as  it  is  pos^le  introduce  great  confiiaon,  as  there  was  so 
for  them  to  be  summoned  before  the  court,  Uvelj  an  intercourse  between  tlie  different 
and  condemned,  witliout  the  slightest  German  stales,  and  the  old  rules  were  in 
knowledge  ofwhat  is  going  on.  Tliesum-  a  great  measure  restored.  (A  decree  of 
mons  is  dehvered  to  the  state  attorney,  to  be  the  Bavarian  government,  dated  June  2, 
sent  to  tlie  minister  of  foreign  a&irs,  who  1811,  gives  autliority  to  the  decisions  of 
transmits  it  through  the  diplomatic  author-  foreign  courts,  in  civil  causes,  only  when 
ities  to  the  accused.  If  the  summons  is  no  property  can  be  found  on  which  to 
delayed  or  miscarried  (examples  of  which  levy  eseculion  jn  the  state  where  the  suit 
are  known  lo  have  lajten  place)  the  trial  has  been  can-ied  on,  and  where  no  equal 
Btill  goes  on ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  or  superior  claims  exist  to  the  property  of 
court,  and  the  sentence  it  passes,  lose  the  debtor  in  Bavaria.  This  system,  how- 
nothing  of  their  validity.  If  the  stranger  ever,  is  by  no  means  ftee  from  objection.) 
comes  to  France,  or  has  property  there.  As  the  rdations  of  the  German  states,  as 
he  may  be  immediately  arrested  and  members  of  the  empire,  have  ceased,  and 
imprisoned,  though  a  Frenchman  could  the  unconditional  admisMon  of  the  validity 
not  be,  (iaie  of  S^l.  10,  18U7.)  The  of  the  decisions  of  foreign  courts  would 
double  injustice  of  fliis  ^stem  appears  be  attended  with  many  disadvantages,  it  is 
from  the  &ct,  that  die  French  do  not  highly  desirable  that  a  uniform  rule  on 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  foreign  this  subject  should  be  introduced  through- 
tribunals  in  the  case  of  their  own  eoun-  out  the  German  confederacy. — The  au- 
tryinen,  even  though  this  be  based  on  the  ihority  to  be  given  to  sentences  of  for- 
universal  principles  of  riglit.  It  is,  there-  eign  courts,  in  criminal  cases,  is  a  subject 
fore,  very  desirable  that  all  governments  ot  great  delicacy,  and  involve  the  diffi-^.ult 
should  protect  their  subjects  by  strictly  question,  how  for  states  are  required  to 
muDtaining  the  law,  that  no  one  shall  be  deliver  up  accused  persons  who  have  fled 
accused  except  before  his  proper  judges,  to  them  for  protection.  The  law  of  na- 
Thia  universal  rule  has  been  acknowledg-  tions,  on  this  point,  is  nearly  uniform. 
ed  by  France  only  in  relation  to  Switzer-  The  sulpstance  of  it  is,  that,  in  criminal 
land,  by  various  treaties,  old  and  new,  and,  cases,  one  country  has  nothing  to  do  with 
finally,  by  that  of  Sept.  37,  1803.— With  the  sentences  of  another,  either  for  or 
this  subject  is  connected  the  authority  al-  against  the  accused.  The  confiscation  of 
lowed  lo  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  property,  in  particular,  which  is  decreed 
foreign  ^unfries.  The  imperial  constilu-  in  one  stale,  is  absolutely  disregarded  in 
t  on  Germany,  under  which  all  the  every  other. — The  punishment  of  crimes 
sta  es  considered  themselves  as  members  committed  in  foreign  lands  is  a  matter 
ol  o  e  V  ole,  accustomed  them  to  regard  still  more  disputed.  The  various  theories 
fore  g  1  diciai  decisions,  in  private  causes,  on  penal  law  present  each  a  different  view 
as  bming;  and  the  tribunals  were  held  of  the  subject.  It  should  ahvajs  be  re- 
bou  d  o  carry  into  eSect  such  decisions  membered,in  discussingthisquestiou,that 
mhe  e  er  required  to  do  so.  The  same  the  administration  of  the  penal  law  has  a 
c  isto  prevails  in  England  as  to  chattels,  higher  object  than  the  acquiring  or  secur- 
but  regard  to  real  estate,  no  foreign  ju-  ing  an  advantage  to  the  state,  and  a  better 
nsd  tio  is  ac^owiedged.  In  Fnuice,  foundation  thim  the  caprice  which  tbreai- 
s  n  e  1639,  the  decisions  of  foreign  courts  ens  this  or  that  action  vritli  punishment, 
have  had  no  force.  If  a  judicial  process  and  which  would  suffer  the  most  mik- 
is  carried  on  against  a  French  citizen,  it  is  mous  crimes  to  pass  unpunished  if  they 
required  to  be  reviewed  before  a  French  are  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  penal 
court,  at  lea-jt  as  to  its  most  essential  fta-  code.  The  penal  laws,  more  than  any 
tures,  unless  the  French  party  chooses  to  otiier  branch  of  legislation,  should  have 
go  over  the  whole  again  firom  the  be^n-  regard  to  those  eternal  principles,  which 
ning  {comme  enticr) ;  and,  if  both  parties  are  older  than  any  laws.  They  intimately 
are  foreigners,  a  petition  for  the  attach-  concern  all  mankind ;  they  are  the  great 
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support  of  moral  order:  every  state,  there-  severer  than  that  provided  by  the  laws  of 
fore,Bhoulil  lend  to  others  all  the  a^isiance,  the  country  where  the  oftence  took  place ; 
mexecutitjgtheselaws,  which  accords  with  and,  as  the  punishment  cannot  be  more 
iiBconvictionsof  right.  A  state  which  tol-  severe  than  uiat  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
erates  a  ctiminal  in  its  bosom  unpunished,  the  country  where  it  is  inflicted,  the  mild' 
wherever  bis  crime  has  been  committed,  er  rule  ihould  be  followed.  This  is  in 
partakes  of  his  guilt.  He  should  be  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  Prussia 
punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  {AUg.  Laatdr.  i\,  30,  sect.  15).  To  adopt 
land  (for  each  state  must  regard  its  own  thepunishment  imposed  by  the  laws  of  die 
penal  laws  as  the  most  just) ;  but  only  for  country  where  the  act  took  place,  with- 
acts  which  are  criminal  in  themselves  out  regtird  to  circumstances,  is  contiary 
and  universally ;  such  as  murder,  robbery,  to  all  correct  theory,  and  would  lead  to 
fraud, violence, whichmaybestyledcri'mM  the  greatest  inconsistencies.  Thiswould 
agMnst  tlie  Imv  of  nature  Ideliclajuris  gvn-  require  the  application  of  the  most  absurd 
hum).  Acta  which  are  prohibited  by  par-  laws  that  were  ever  framed — the  penal 
ticular  states  for  particular  reasons,  and  laws  of  England,  for  instance,  where 
violate  no  universal  laws  of  morality  and  death  is  the  punishment  for  cutting  down 
j  ustice,  are  to  he  viewed  amply  as  viola-  a  tree,  or  wearing  a  mask  in  a  wood ;  and 
lions  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  cei^  the  religious  laws  of  Spain  are  equally 
tain  states;  and  no  other  state  has  good  severe.  If  the  liberty  of  selection,  among 
reason  to  punish  them  ;  for,  before  this  the  punishments  imposed  by  foreign  bws, 
can  properly  be  done,  it  must  first  be  de-  be  allowed,  this  would  lead  to  tne  most 
ctdod,  tiiat  the  prohibitory  laws  of  the  pernicious  imcertunty  and  caprice. 
states  supposed  accord  with  the  higher  de-  Courts.  [In  the  following  article,  we 
mands  of  justice,  and  a  different  state  lias  shall  give,  at  some  length,  a  view  of  the 
neither  the  means  nor  the  right  to  make  courtsofEngland,followed by  an  account 
this  decision.  For  this  reason,  it  is  the  of  the  courts  of  the  U.States.f  Cocbtsop 
universal  practice  of  nations  to  pass  over  Ekgland.  Inftrior  Cimrta.  In  describing 
crimes  which  merely  infringe  the  positive  the  courts  of  Englanil,  it  will  be  sufficient 
regulations  of  other  states  (ddkta  jurw  to  take  a  cursoiy  view  of  those  of  inferior 
postttDt) ;  such  as  violations  of  financial  and  limited  junsdiction ;  among  the  most 
lams,  laws  against  contrabatid  trade,  po-  inconsiderable  of  which  is  the  ptpowdera 
lice  regulatitms,  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  court,  which  is  commonly  said  to  derive 
&C.  In  fact,  one  state  could  not,  consist-  its  appellation  frvm  words  Hgnifj^g  the 
enily,  punish  such  offences  against  the  dusty  fool,  either  in  allusion  to  the  suitors 
laws  of  another ;  for  foreign  states  often  who  irequented  it,  or,  as  some  say,  because 
encourage  such  transgressions  of  p<»tive  justice  was  as  speedily  done  in  ^is  cotut 
law  to  advance  their  own  political  views,  as  the  dust  could  be  shaken  from  the 
Bui  if  a  subject  of  one  countiT,  while  feel.  Harrington,  however,  derives  the 
abroad,  commits  -en  ofrence  of  this  class  namefivm  the  oldFiencb piid-ptnildreaux, 
agiunst  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  he  is  a  pedlar,  because  the  chapmen  frequent- 
properly  haWe  to  punishment  on  his  re-  ed  these  courts.  The  pipowders  court  is 
turn.  The  citizens  of  a  countty,  while  incident  to  fairs  and  markets,  having  two 
they  are  abroad,  are  subject  to  the  laws  branches,  one  held  by  the  lord  of  the 
of  their  native  land.  This  is  the  rule  in  franchise  or  his  ste«-ard,  the  other  by  the 
Endand,France(Corfe(Pfiisft-ud.c»Tm.iut.  clerk  of  the  market.  In  this  court  are 
5),  Prussia  [JiS^mdne  LamfncM,  ii,  30,  settled  all  disputes  respecting  contracts 
sectlS — 15),Austiia(iS!rn^eseJ!&ucA,s.  ii,  made,  and  all  suits  for  injuries  and  of- 
sect.  30).  In  this  case,  as  in  those  before  fences  committed  during  the  fair.  An 
mentioned,  France  extends  its  jurisdiction  appeal  hes  ft^m  this  court  to  those  of 
neyond  the  proper  bounds.  It  assumes  Westminster  hall.  The  pifmeders  court 
the  right  of  punishing  strangers  who  vio-  has  fallen  very  much  into  disuse. — Courts 
late  the  laws  of  the  state  abroad  (Code  of  manora  am  kmidreds.  The  lord  of 
d^hrstrnd.  aim.  art.  6) ;  and,  on  the  otiier  every  manor  is  entitled  to  hold  a  court, 
band,itrefusesiopuni^crimescommitted  not  of  record,  called  a  anai  Won,  by 
by  its  own  subjects  in  foreign  lands  against  himself  or  liis  steward,  hating  acivlljuris- 
foreigners  (CWfc  (ffos(7-uc(.  mm.arL7,24).  diction.  A  Auiwfrei/ court  is  similar,  only 
As  offences  committed  abroad  are  not  to  embracing  a  wider  district. — The  coronera 
be  conadered  as  an  immediate  violation  court  is  held  by  a  coroner,  who  assembles 
of  the  penal  code  of  the  country  where  a  jury  to  inquire  concerning  the  death  of 
tiiey  are  brought  to  justice,  the  punish-  any  pei-son,  wherever  any  violence  is  sus- 
mentinflictedonaforeigneroughtnottobe  pected.    (Coroners  hold  similar  courts  in 
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the  U.  States). — The  sheiiPs  court.  The  electiona  are  held  (among  others,  tliat  of 
sheriff  of  each  coun^  formerly  held  a  memberaof parliamentfromlhatcity),and 
court,  called  tho  sheriff's  toum  or  torn,,  from  which  an  ap[ieal  lies  to  certain  jos- 
twice  a  year,  in  each  hundred  of  his  coun-  tices  of  the  city ;  3.  the  ahxriffi^  courts ; 
ty,  at  which  every  peisoD  ow[  13  years  3.  a  court  of  conscience,  of  summary  juris- 
of  age,  and  not  specially  privileged,  was  diction  in  actions  under  40  shillings,  held 
obliged  to  attend,  for  the  refoimation  of  by  the  lord  mayor ; — the  court  of  coaaras- 
common  grievances  and  nuisances,  the  swmerg  of  aemers,  to  provide  for  the  repair 
trial  of  otftnces,  and  the  preservaiion  of  of  sea-walls,  ditches,  sewers,  &c, : — the 
lieace  and  good  government.  It  has  also  court  of  ttoKnaries,  for  the  tin  mines  in 
a  considerable  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits.  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  for  the  trial  of 
Though  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  re-  suits  in  which  the  tinners  are  parties: — 
maitis,  its  business  has,  it  seems,  long  since  courts  of  the  ^/oresf,  having  jurisdiction 
ceased,  except  in  regard  to  actions  of  re-  over  the  royal  forests ; — the  couit  of  the 
plevin,  which,  professor  Wooddeson  says,  royal  frandase  of  JE%,  belon^ng  to  the 
are  fiequently  commenced  in  tlie  aheri^a  bishopric  of  that  name,  but  held  by  jiis- 
fom,  and  almost  as  frequently  removed  into  tice^  not  by  the  bishop  himsellj  and  hav- 
a  superior  judicative. — The  court  Uet  has  ing  jurisdiction  of  causes  arising  within 
thesame jurisdictioujinparticulardiscricts,  the  bisliopric: — courts  pdlaHnate,  of  the 
that  the  sheriff's  court  has  hi  the  county,  counties  palatine  of  Durham,  Chester  and 
and,  like  the  sherifl^s  court,  is  now  almost  Lancaster,  which  are  courts  of  record,  of 
obsolete. — Jusluxt'  court  The  jurtsdic'  superior  jurisdiction,  commensurate  with 
tion  of  juaticesof  the  peace  has  superseded  that  of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  from 
that  of  most  of  the  small  courts.  These  which  writs  do  not  run  into  these  coun- 
oilicers  are  now  the  conservators  of  the  ties  palatine ; — the  court  of  the  MwsluA- 
peace,  scattered  in  every  town  and  parish  sea  and  of  the  poloce,  still  held  weekly  at 
of  the  kingdom.  We  have  a  minute  Southwark,  whose  jurisdiction  embraces 
account  of  Uie  qualifications  and  powers  a  circuit  of  12  miles  about  tlie  king's  jml- 
of  iliese  oiScei-B  in  Bum's  Justice.  A  ace,  for  the  determination  of  causes  arising 
justice  of  the  peace  is  required  to  have  a  omonglheservantsoftheking's household; 
yearly  income,  clear  of  all  encumbrances,  and  the  court  of  the  tmi  laarahd,  aullior- 
of£100,orproperty  estimated  to  be  equiv-  ized  by  the  statute  of  13  Richard  11,  chap. 
alent.  The  justices  are  commissionwl  by  9,  to  take  cognizance  "  of  deeds  of  arms 
the  king,  their  appointment  being  made  and  war  out  of  the  realm,  which  cannot 
through  the  lord  cnancelbr.  A  justice  is  be  discussed  by  the  courlsof  the  common 
a  judge  of  record,  and  causes  are  removed  law :" — besides  tlie  eccUaiaatical  courts  and 
from  his  court  to  the  superior  courts  by  those  of  admiraDy  and  dumctty,  of  which 
certiorari.  The  justices  of  each  county  a  more  particular  account  vrill  be  given. 
hold  quarteriy  sessions ;  but  any  justice  is  ThcSupenorCoiirfaofWestimnsterhaH 
empowered  to  hold  acourt  at  anytime  for  are  the  courts  of£EcAe9iMr,co?itnwnpIfJu,  and 
the  examination  and  committing  of  of-  fcing-'s  hemh.  These  three  couils,  and  also 
fenders,  and  also  for  the  trial  of  such  ac-  that  of  cfioncero  atid  the  fl*JMeo/'fci  '  ■  ■ 
■    ■  ■               *           '                    i  of  th 


s  come   within  his  commission. —  the  remains  and  successors  of  the  great 

The  ffuoricr  sesffiona,  as  well  as  the  indi-  courtesJabhsbed  in  the  Norman  periodjun- 

viduel  justices,  are  instituted  for  the  sup-  derthetilleof  auto  rfjgia,  which  was  divtd- 

pression  and  punishment  of  offences,  and  ed,  very  naturally,  intoseverai  departments, 

their  power  extends  to  the  committing  to  forthe  trialofdifferentkindsofpleaB;and 

prison  for  trial  for  crimes,  witli  but  few  atlength, these  several branchesof  one  ju- 

exceptions.  Two  justices  may  determine  risdiction  became  so  many  distinct  courts. 
thesettlementofapauper,butanappeal  lies         The  king's  bendi  is  considered  as  the 

fi^im  their  decisions  to  the  quarter  sessions,  most  direct  successor  to  the  aula  Ttgis,  in 

Jissizes.     Courtsof  assize  and  nuij»-iiu  Westminster  hall.     In  this  court,  ihe  sove- 

are  treated  at  lengtii  under  the  article  A-  reign  is,  by  a  fiction,  supposed  to  preside 

aixea.  (q.  v.)    These  courts  are  brennhes  of  in  person,  and  the  *vrils  are,  accoiilingly, 

those  of  Westminster  hall,  the  great  centre  made  returnable  "before  the  king,  wherev- 

of  the  judicial  administration  in  England,  er  he  may  be  in  England,"  because  the 

according  to  the  forms  of  the  common  court  formerly  followed  tlje  Iting  to  differ- 

law. — Besides  the  above  courts,  tiiere  are  ent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  once 

olltersof alimitedandspecialjurisdicllon;  held,  in  the  21st  year  of  Edward  I,  at 

namely,  three  in  London — 1.  the  kustiiigs  Roxburgh,  in   Scotland ;   hut,  for  many 

court,  which  has  a  jurisdiction   in  civil  centuries,  its  sittings  have  been  held  in 

ailions,  and  al  which  some  of  the  ci^  Westminster  haH,  and  the  khtg  never  pro- 
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Eddes   at  its  sittings.     Sir  Edward  Coke  baptismal  oil  to  the  people  of  a  certain 

says,  if  he  were  present,  still  justice  could  pariEh,  to  whom  they  hatf  been  denied  by 

be  artminislered  only  by  the  justices,  iii  him.     This  power  of  supervision  is  Ire- 

tlie  same  manner  as  if  he  were  absent;  quenily    esereised   by    ordering   otficeia 

and  sir  William  Blackstone  says,  when  of  ooiporations  to  discharge  the   duties 

James  II  sat  there,  he  was  told  by  the  incumbent  upon  them.     This  court  does 

fudges  that  he  must  not  give  his  opmion.  not  take  cognizance  of  any  civil  action  ui 

The  three  courts  of  Westminster  ball,  at  which  the  amount  in  dispute  is  less  than 

the  time  when  they  were  constituted  out  40  shillings.    Actions   are   brought  troiii 

of  the  mdar^,  had  jurisdiction  of  dis-  thecommonpleastothiscourt.andarealso 

tmct  kinds  of  actions;   the  king's  bench  carried  from  the  king's  bench  to  the  ex- 

having  cognizance  of  criminal  suits,  the  chequer  chamber  or  the  house  of  lords 

common  pleas  of  suits  between  par^  and  by  writ  of  error. 

party  respecting  land  titles  and  on  con-  The  eomnum yfcos,originally  having  ju- 
Iracts,  and  the  exchequer  in  matters  of  reve-  risdiction  of  civil  causes,  between  party 
iiue.^  These  courts  have  also  a  jurisdic-  and  party,  was,  bke  the  king's  bench,  am- 
tion  in  respect  to  the  person,  and  not  rest-  bulatory,  moving  with  the  Ring  wherever 
mg  wholly  on  the  kind  of  action.  Every  he  went  in  the  kingdom.  Butjbythellth 
one,  for  instance,  has  jurisdiction  of  suits  chapter  of  Magna  CWte,  it  was  ordained 
in  which  Its  own  attorneys,  or  some  other  that  it  "  should  not  folio*?  the  conn,  but 
oftts  officers,  are  parties;  and  through  this  be  held  in  some  certtun  place."  This 
right  of  jurisdiction,  in  relation  to  the  per-  court  is  still  distinguished  by  some  of  the 
eon,  the  king's  bench  has  drawn  to  itself  characteristics  of  its  original  constitution, 
cognizanceofaclionsofalmostalldescrip.  for  it  has  the  jurisdiclion  of  real  action^ 
Hons,  in  which  the  proceedings  ai-e  at  com-  and  has  no  jurisdiction  in  felony  and 
mMi  law,  except  real  actions;  nordoesthis  treason.  like  the  king's  bench,  it  may 
exception  much  abridge  its  jurisdiction,  for  issue  writs  of  luibeat  corpus,  which  may 
Dtle  to  lands,  ui  England,  as  in  tlie  state  of  be  issned  by  the  whole  court  or  any  one 
N.York,  is  tried  in  personal  suits,  between  of  its  judges,  to  bring  up  a  peraon  im- 
Ae  parties  to  a  real  or  supposed  lease  of  prisoned,  atid  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his 
the  lands  in  dispute.  This  general  juris-  imprisonment,  and  set  him  at  liberty  if  he 
diction  was  acquired  npon  the  principle  is  confined  without  lawftd  cause.  A  writ 
that  no  other  court  could  bring  before  it  a  of  error  lies  from  it  to  the  king's  bench.  It 
peiBon  imprisoned  by  the  king's  bench;  consistsof achief-justiceandthreejustices. 
and,  in  respect  to  every  such  pei-son,  The  court  of  exchequer,  having  jurisdic- 
therefoi'e,  smis  must  l>e  brought  against  tion  of  that  part  of  the  general  business 
mm  in  that  court,  or  there  would  be  a  fail-  of  the  aula  rm»  which  relates  to  the  reve- 
ure  of  justice,  as  long  as  he  should  thus  nue,  derives  tts  name  from  a  chequered 
conunue  to  be  imprisoned.  A  detendont  cloth(ftte%UMr,acheBs-board,orchequer- 
being,  ^ordingly,  once  arrested  and  im-  work)  op  the  table.  There  are  reckoned 
prisoned,  in  an  action  brought  before  tliia  7  courts  in  the  exchequer ;  viz.,  1.  ofpCeea ; 
court,  might,  while  so  in  custody,  be  sued  2.  of  otcounis ;  3.  of  receipU ;  4.  of  exehmuer 
m  any  civil  action,  in  the  same  court,  tftomttr  (where  all  the  13  judges  of  Eng- 
By  taking  one  step  iarther,  tlie  jurisdic-  land  assemble  to  consult  on  difficult  mat- 
tion  was  made  general  in  such  actions,  ters  of  law) ;  5,  of  exchemKr  chamber  for 
namely,  by  adopting  the  fiction  that  the  errors  in  the  exchequer;  6.  for  errors  in 
defendant  was  imprisoned  by  the  courL  the  king's  bench  ;  7.  of  eyui^.  The 
The  great  tnassof  ihe  preKint  business  of  court  of  equity  is  held  by  the  lord  Ireas- 
this  court,  which  fills  the  repoits  of  its  urer,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
proceedings,  is  brought  under  its  cogni-  four  barons  of  tlie  exchequer.  The  lour 
zance  by  this  fiction.  It  has  also  su])er-  barons,  in  fact,  ere  the  regular  and  con- 
vision  of  alt  the  inferior  courts  of  common  stunt  judges  of  this  court,  in  which  is 
law  rfiroughout  the  kingdom,  from  all  transacted  the  busuness  originally  befong- 
which  a  writ  of  error  lies  to  this  court  ing  to  the  exchequer,  namely,  the  calling 
It  inay  also  punish  magistrates  and  officers  the  king's  debtors  to  account,  on  bills 
of  justice  for  wilful  and  corrnpt  abuses  of  being  filed  against  them  by  the  attomey- 
their  authority.  This  species  of  super-  general,  and  the  recovering  lands,  chattels 
vision  has,  in  some  cases,  been  extended  or  profits  belonging  to  the  king,  A  court 
to  other  than  civil  and  judicial  officers,  as  of  common  law  is  also  held  by  these  four 
in  the  case  mentioned  by  Noy,  where  the  barons.  And,  in  both  these  courts,  civil 
cotirt  issued  a  miatdtmms  to  the  bishop  of  actions,  in  general,  may  be  brought,  under 
Exon   to  allow*  the  sacred  unction  and  pretence  or  on  the  fiction  that  the  plain- 
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tiff  h  the  king's  debtor,  and  the  leas  eble  chamber  ah^ady  mentioned,  including  ail 
to  discharge  tlie  dues  to  the  king,  because  the  judges  of  iliese  courts.  But  the  niim- 
£u3  own  debtor,  the  defendant,  neglects  to  her  of  iheae  judges  has,  as  we  learn  from 
make  the  payment  or  do  the  act  demand-  Mr.  Wooddeson,  sometimes  been  five,  and 
ed ;  the  ftct  whether  the  plajntiff  is,  as  again,  at  others,  less  than  four,  there 
he  alleges  in  his  writ,  the  king's  debtor,  having  been  but  two  in  the  beginning  of 
being  never  inquired  into.  One  of  these  Trinity  term,  1655,  in  Cromwell's  time, 
courts  of  exchequer  chamber  is  merely  an  in  the  king's  bench,  then  called  the  vpper 
assembly  of  all  the  judges  of  the  three  bench.  The  judges  anciently  held  their 
superior  courts,  for  consuUation  in  matters  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king ;  but 
of  law.  The  court  of  exchequer  chamber,  now,  by  the  statutes  of  13  and  13  of  Wil- 
for  the  correction  of  errors  in  the  common  ham  III,  cliap,  2,  and  1  George  III,  chap, 
lawcourtsof  exchequer,  constituted  by  the  33,  during  good  behavior;  and  their  com- 
statute  of  the  31  Edw.  Ill,  chap.  13,  con-  missions  do  not  expire  on  the  detnise  of 
dists  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  treas-  the  crown.  When  tlie  judges  of  either 
urer,  and  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench  of  the  courts  are  equally  divided,  a  meet- 
and  common  pleas.  The  other  court  of  ing  of  the  twelve  judges  is  held  in  the  ex- 
exchequer  chamber,  for  the  correction  of  chequer  ciiamber,  to  consult  on  the  matter. 
errors  in  tlie  king's  bench,  in  certain  cases.  The  hmse  of  lords,  m  its  character  of  a 
is  constituted  by  the  statute  of  27  Eliza-  judicial  court,  is  the  highest  tribunal  in 
beth,  chap.  8,  and  consists  of  the  judges  llie  kingdom,  to  which  civil  actions  are 
of  the  common  pleas  and  the  barons  of  the  carried,  by  writ  of  error,  from  the  two 
exchequer.  We  have  seen  that  the  three  courts  of  error  aheady  mentioned,  as 
courts  of  king's  bench,  common  pleas  and  held  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  and  from 
exchequer  have,  all  of  them,  by  means  of  the  court  con^sting  of  the  twelve  jmtees : 
the  fictions  alwve  mentioned,  concurrent  also  from  tlie  Idng's  bench,  from  whicli 
jurisdiclionof  civil  actions  in  general;  and,  latter  court  some  actions  may  be  carried, 
if  there  were  no  higher  tribunal  for  the  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  tlie  court  of  ex- 
supervision  and  correction  of  their  de-  chequer  chamber;  but  ttie  paity  aggrieved 
cisions,  xt\gy  might  diverge  into  different  by  die  judgment  of  the  king's  bench  has 
principles  of  adjudication,  so  that  what  his  election,  m  actions  of  thiit  description, 
was  law  in  one  would  not  be  so  in  another,  to  go  immediately  to  the  house  of  ioiijs,  if 
and  thus  uncertainty  might  be  mtroduced  he  so  chooses.  So  civil  actions  may  be 
into  rights  and  obl^ations  of  every  kind,  brought  before  this  court  by  appeal  trom 
Accordingly,  every  community  requires  to  the  chancety  and  the  equity  side  of  the 
have  one  ultimate  tribunal  of  appeal  on  exchequer,  and  by  writ  of  error  or  by  ap- 
all  questions  of  the  same  description;  and  peal  fromthe  highest  courta  of  Scotland  and 
the  judicial  system  of  Great  Britain  is  Ireland.  Actions  were  formerly  brought, 
constituted  upon  this  principle.  Theking's  in  the  first  instance,  before  the  oaiop^-is, 
bench  may,  on  writ  of  error,  revise  the  de-  to  which,  of  all  its  surviving  successors, 
cisions  and  correct  the  erroi's  of  the  com-  the  house  of  lords  bears  the  greatest  re- 
mon  pleas;  tlie  exchequer  chamber,  con-  semblance;  and  petitions  conmiued  to  be 
sistingof  the  judges  of  llie  common  pleas  presented  to  the  house  of  lords,  from  the 
and  court  of  exchequer,  may  revise  tliose  reign  of  Edward  1  to  that  of  Henry  VI,  to 
of  the  king's  bench ;  and  the  court  of  ex-  take  cognizance  of  suits  in  the  first  in- 
chequer  chamber,  consisting  of  the  lord  stance;  but  the  lords  unifortnly  referred 
chancellor  and  lord  treasurer,  with  tlie  thepctitionerstoiheothercourts;  and  they 
judges  of  the  king's  bench  and  common  enteitain  no  civil  action  except  on  aj^Msal 
pleas,  may  revise  tlioae  of  tlie  common  or  writ  of  error.  Tiie  practice  of  bringing 
law  courts  of  exchequer  j  and  from  all  cases,  by  writ  of  error,  from  (he  coiuTs  or 
these,  as  also  from  the  court  of  chancery,  common  taw,  has  prevailed  ever  since 
the  equity  side  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  tlie  eslabhshment  of  those  courts;  but 
and  fi^m  the  superior  courts  of  Scodand  appeals  from  tlie  court  of  chancery  are  of 
and  Ireland,  actions  may  be  catried,  by  later  date,  having  commenced  in  tlie  latter 
writ  of  error  or  appeal,  to  the  house  of  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  after  tho 
lords,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  court  of  chancery  had  succeeded  in  estab^ 
kii^om. — The  judges  ofeach  of  the  courts  hshing  its  present  extensive  jurisdiction 
of  king's  bench,  common  pleas  and  ex-  against  the  opposition  of  ttie  common  law 
chequer  are  usually  four;  andtbisniimber  courts.  The  reason  commonly  given  in 
is  HO  well  established  by  usage,  that  the  favorof  this  right  of  appeal  is,  that  it  ought 
expression  the  "tivelve  judges  of  England"  not  to  be  left  to  tlie  chancellor  to  Knd  llie 
is  used  to  rignity  the  court  of  ex-bequer  wholeproperty  of  the  kingdom,  by  hisde- 
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creeSjWifhoQt  any  power  of  revision. '  The  peaehmeDIs  may  be  made,  in  Great  Brit- 
house  of  lords,  also,  exercises  a  very  impor-  ain,  against  any  person  and  for  any  niia- 
tant  original  criminal  jurisdiction,  in  re-  demeanor,  though  it  is  a  mode  of  accusa- 
spect  to  the  person;  forallpeers,including  tion  ordinarily  adopted  onlyagainsl  public 
all  the  Scotch  nobihty,  whether  of  the  16  officers  in  relation  to  some  abuse-  of  their 
who  are  members  of  the  house  or  not,  ti-usts;  aa  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  for 
and  the  queen,  duchesses,  countesses  and  alle^d  maladminisWation  as  governor  of 
l>aronesseB,  are  exempt  from   a  trial   by  India,  which  lasted  for  seven  yeais.    As 

Cy,  for  Ireason  or  felony,  being  liable  to  all  these  judicial  proceedings,  tioth  civil 
iriedfortbosecrimes  only  by  thehoiise  and  criminal,  are  analogous  to  those  of 
of  lords ;  and  they  are  not  only  ensiled  to  other  courts,  they  are  not  dissolved  by  tlie 
this  mode  of  trial  for  these  crimes,  but  are  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  the  parha- 
hound  to  it,  and  cannot  waive  it,  and  put  ment ;  and  though,  in  the  ordinary  busi- 
ihemseives  upon  irial  by  iary.  In  case  a  ness  of  lepslation,  any  peer  may  vote  by 
peer  marries  a  woman  not  of  noble  blood,  liroxy,  he  cannot  so  vote  in  his  judicial 
she  is  to  be  tried  only  by  the  lords  for  the  capacity.  At  die  fitst  view,  it  would  seem 
above  ottences  L  but  if  ^e  afterwards  lose  to  admit  of  a  question  whether  a  iwdy 
her  rank  by  marrying  a  commoner,  she  constituted  like  that  of  the  house  of  lords 
ceases  to  be  entitled  to  this  mode  of  trial,  would  be  the  best  calculated  to  act  as  the 
The  question  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  judicial  tribunal  of  ultimate  jurisdiction ; 
Bellied,  whether  bishops,  who  have  a  seat  but  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  chan- 
inthe  houseof  lords,  must  be  tried  by  that  cellor,  who  is  necessarily  one  of  the  ablest 
body,  or  are  subject  to  be  tried  for  treason  law  officers  of  the  Wngdom,  presides  in 
or  felony  by  jury.  It  has  always  been  all  the  civil  tiials,  and  in  tbose  and  all 
cuslomaiy,  in  all  capital  trials,  in  the  house  other  cases,  the  judges  of  the  superior 
of  lords,  for  the  bishops  to  withdraw  be-  coims  and  the  attorney-general  are  pres- 
fore  the  taking  ofthe  vote  of  guilty  or  not  ent,  and  their  opinions  are  taken  on  all 
guilty ;  and  it  is  made  a  question  whether  difficult  questions.  The  court,  therefore, 
they  have  a  right  lo  vote  upon  that  ques-  combines  the  collected  wisdom,  talent, 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Wooddeson  seems  to  be  of  learning  and  dignity  of  the, kingdom. 
opinion  that  they  have  not  this  right.  The  Bills  of  attainder,  and  of  pains  and  penal- 
reason  for  this  distinction  between  them  ties,  an  anomalous  kind  of  jurisdiction,  if. 
and  the  temporal  peeis  is,  that  the  cbarac-  also  exercised  by  pariiament,  as  consti 
terof  Uieir  profession  ought  to  exclude,  as  tuted  for  the  ordinary  puriioses  of  le^a 
well  as  excuse,  them  ftum  taking  a  part  in  tion,  consisting  of  the  king,  loids  aui) 
the  final  decision  of  a  question  of  life  and  commons,  wlio,  by  their  concurrent  voices, 
death.  The  pioceeding  of  which  we  have  occaaonaDy  acted  as  judges,  in  par- 
have  been  speaking  is  by  indictment  ticular  cases,  at  tiie  same  time  making  the 
before  this  tribunal  as  a  court  of  judica-  law,  if  they  choose,  and  punishing  the 
mre,  duiing  the  session  of  parliament ;  offence  (already  committed)  for  which  the 
and,  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  such  law  is  made.  This  is  one  kind  of  txpost 
trials  take  place  l)efore  a  court  of  peers,  /ado  law  prohibited  to  congress  by  tlie 
summoned  by  the  lord  high  steward,  con-  constitution  of  the  U,  States ;  the  abuses 
wsting  of  not  less  than  35  peers,  who  for-  to  which  this  power  has  been  subject, 
merly  might  be  summoned  at  the  discre-  having  impressed  upon  tlie  fiameis  of  that 
tiiMi  of  that  officer;  but,  to  avoid  the  instiTiment  the  strong  necesri^  of  guarding 
abuses  to  which  such  a  power  might  be  against  its  exercise.  When  a  bill  of  this 
liable,  the  stamte  of  7  and  8  William  III,  descripti<Hi  was  introduced  into  the  house 
chap.  3,  provides  that  ail  the  peere  shall  of  lords,  in  1820,  aganst  the  queen,  Mr. 
be  summoned  to  attend.  A  majority  of  Brougham  commenced  the  defence  by 
12  is  necessary  in  order  to  a  conviction  ur^png  objections  to  this  mode  of  proceed- 
in  tliis  coun.  The  last  trial  before  this  Ing  in  any  case.  Though  such  a  bill  is 
court,  up  to  the  present  time  (1830),  was  passed  like  any  other  in  parliament,  yet 
that  of  lord  Delamere,  in  tiie  reign  of  witneasesmaylieexamined.and  the  party 
James  IL  There  is  still  another  form  of  heard  by  counsel,  as  in  any  trial  before  a 
proceeding  before  this  tnbunal,  as  a  court  judicial  tribunaL 

of  judicature,  U'Unply,  that  by  impeach-        Adirarally  Cowis.    The  adaiiraib/  court, 

ment  by  the  house  of  commons,  wliich  in  England,  is  coeval  at  least,  perhaps  an- 

sut;gested  the  tnul  before  the  senate  of  terior,  to  tiie  otheiB  in  its  origin,  as  we 

the  U    StatPs,   on  impeachment  by  the  nieet  with  it  in  tiie  most  remote  peiiods 

houseof  repreiientativf-  and  similar  trials  of  tlie  judicial   history   of  the  country, 

by  the  senate-  in  the  "H-iiarote  states.    Im-  This  court  formerly  mitintained  a   long 
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anctarfluous,ancl,in  some  reapecia,  an  un-  liah  admiralty  ever  had  a  jurisdiciion  corn- 
successful  struggle  for  jurisdiction  against  menaurate  with  tliatof  the  present  French 
the  common  law  courts,  in  which  strife  it  tribunals  of  commerce ;  but  it  does  appear 
was  encumbered  with  the  disedvancage  that  a  part  of  that  which  it  formerly  en- 
of  being  allied,  in  its  fbrmB  of  proceeding,  joyed  has  been  extorted  from  it  by  the 
to  the  eccleraaalical  courts ;  since  both  common  law  courts.  In  a  great  part  of 
these  descriptions  of  judicial  tribunals,  as  what  now  reninina  to  it,  the  common  lam- 
well  as  the  chancery,  borrow  their  forms  courts  have  aconcurrent  jurisdiction.  Aa 
of  process  from  the  civil  law ;  and  they,  a  prize  court,  the  admiralty  has  retained 
theretbre,  bad  formerly  to  encounter  the  lis  jurisdiction  unimpaired;  and  it  is  inthe 
prejudices  of  the  nation,  which  set  very  administration  of  tliis  branch  of  the  juris- 
Jtrongly  against  the  civil  law,  as  associateil  diction,  for  the  most  pari,  that  sir  William 
with  the  papal  usurpations.  By  a  com-  Scott  (since  lord  Stowell),  baa  abed  ao 
parison  with  the  French  courts,  we  shall  much  splendor  upon  his  court,  and  given 
see  how  much  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ao  many  profound  and  luminous  cxpow- 
British  admiralty  liaa  been  curtailed.  The  tions  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  corn- 
French  code  assigns  the  juriadiction  of  mcrce.  In  regard  to  the  other  branches 
prize  questions  to  a  distinct  court.  The  of  its  jurisdiction,  all  piracies,  robberies 
tribunaJs  of  commerce  have  jurisdiction  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
of  all  disputes  relative  to  engagements  are  exclusively  within  its  cognizance,  and 
and  R'ansactions  between  merchants,  trad-  they  are  tried,  not  according  to  the  forma 
ers  and  bankers,  and  all  commercial  con-  of  tile  civil  law,  but,  by  the  statute  of  the 
tracts  or  affairs,  viz^  purchases  of  goods  28th  year  of  Henry  VlII,  in  the  same 
tor  ihe  purpose  of  selling  them,  either  in  manner  as  similar  offences  committed  oo 
the  same  state  or  after  labor  done  upon  land  are  tried  by  the  courts  of  cnn 
them,  and  agreements  for  hiring  the  use  law.  In  respect  to  minor  offences,  i 
of  chattels;  all  undertakings  in  manufac-  aconcurrentiurisdictionwiththecon 
turea  for  commis^ons,  or  for  transporta-  lawcourts.  In  matters  of  commerce,  these 
tion  by  land  or  water ;  all  agreements  for  latter  courts  have,  in  the  most  important 
supplying  provisions,  and  for  agencies ;  subjects,  a  jurisdiction  exclusive  of  the 
all  those  relating  to  sale  by  auction ;  all  admiralty ;  aa,  for  example,  over  bilia  of 
operations  of  banking,  exchange  and  bro-  exchange,  promissory  notes,  charter-par- 
kerage;  all  those  of  the  public  banliing  ties,  bills  of  lading,  and  poticies  of  insur- 
companies ;  all  obligations  between  mer-  ance.  In  othera,  the  juriadiction  ia  agWQ 
chants,  traders  and  bankers;  all  bills  of  concurrent,  as  in  respect  to  victualling  and 
exchange,  or  remittances  of  money  be-  repairing  ships,  mariners' wages,  hypothe- 
tween  whatever  persons;  all  agreements  cation  of  the  ship  or  goods  by  instruments 
for  the  purchase,  building,  sale  or  resale  of  bottomiy,  or  respondentia.  In  matteia 
of  vessels,  used  either  in  Kreign  ordomes-  of  salvage,  or  liie  recovery,  at  sea,  of  lost 
tic  trade ;  all  maritime  undertakings  ;  eve-  goods,  the  jurisdiction  is  in  the  admiralty ; 
ry  purchase  or  sale  of  rigging,  apparel  or  and  so  are  also  questions  of  seamen's 
provisions  for  vessels ;  agreements  for  wages ;  and  it  is  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
freight  or  charter-party;  loans  on  bot-  pose  of  enforcing  liens  against  the  sliip,  as 
tomry,or  rMjiimifenlia;  contracts  of  insur-  m  bottomry  or  suits  Ibr  mariners' wages. 
ance,  or  other  contracts  respecting  marine  It  has  also  jurisdiction  of  all  stipulations 
commerce ;  eveiy  contract  with  seamen  made  by  the  partiea  M  a  suit  in  reference 
in  regard  to  their  services  on  hoard  of  to  the  subjectof  dispute  in  a  case  pending 
merchant  vessels.  The  boundaries  of  the  in  the  court ;  as,  for  example,  where  the 
jurisdiction  of  Ihe  corresponding  courts  in  goods,  which  are  the  subject  of  contiD- 
England  and  tiie  U.  States  are  much  nar-  versy,  are  delivered  to  one  party  on  his 
rower,  and  the  reasons  and  principles  on  agreement,  in  the  nature  of  a  recoguizauce, 
which  its  extent  has  been  settied,  are,  aa  to  answer  for  their  value  in  c^se  the  op|>o- 
stated  in  the  reports,  involved  in  the  site  parw  prevails ;  in  which  case  execit- 
greatest  confusion,  obscurity  and  contra-  tion  is  fortlmith  issued  on  the  stipulation. 
diction,  as  is  fully  shown  m  the  learned  The  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
and  profound  investigation  of  the  subject  of  the  U,  States  is  adopted  into  the  Amer- 
by  judge  Story,  in  the  case  of  De  Lovio  ican  from  the  English  laws, 
against  Boit,  in  the  1st  volume  of  Galii-  Comi  of  Claineerg.  (See  Equity). 
son'sReports.  The judgeofthehighcourt  Ecdaiastkid  CaicrU.  There  are  still 
of  admiralty  in  Engltmd  holds  his  oSice  by  aub»sting  in  England  divers  ecclesiastical 
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goods  of  persons  deceased,  which  belongs  of  courts,  and  the  jurisdiction  with  whifh 

to  the  prerogative  courts  of  the  archbish-  they  shall  be  clollied.     In  poinl  of  fact, 

opsofCanterburyandYork.iflhcdeceaBed  coneresB  has  never  legislated  to  the  extent 

leaves  goods  to  the  amount  of  £5  [bona  of  the  judicial  power  authorized  by  the 

nalabUia)  in  two  different  dioceses ;  other-  constitution.     Some  branches  of  it  remain 

wise  it  l>clongs  to  the  court  of  the  bishop  undispoBed  of;  and  the  courts  of  the  seV' 

of  the  diocese.    But  much  of  the  business  eral  states  are  left  to  act  upon  them  as 

of  administering  upon  and  determining  matters  not  exclu^vely  coulided  to  the 

the  distribution  of  me  estates  of  persons  courts  of  the  U.  States.    At  the  first  ses- 

deceased  passes  into  the  couit  of  chancery,  sion  of  congress,  under  the  consdtulioii, 

under  its  juriadictioo  of  trusts;   a  lai^e  the  organizodon  of  the  judicial  establish- 

amount  of  property  in  GreatBritain  being  ment  was  made,  which  baa  substautiaily 

put  in  tiust  under  grants  and  wills.  remiuned  in  force  ever  since.    By  a  stat- 

ConRTS  OF  THE  U.  State's.   By  the  con-  ute  passed  Sept.  24, 1789,  a  supreme  court 

stitution  of  the  U.  States,  which  went  into  was  created,  consisiing  of  a  ctiief  justice 

operation  in  the  year  1789,  a  litnited  ex-  and  five  associate  justices,  since  increased 

tent  of  judicial  power  was  confided  to  the  to  six ;  and  two  classes  of  inferior  courts, 

govenmient  of  the  union,  the  nature  a£  viz^circuitcourts  and  district  courts, were 

which  will  be  best  explained  by  quoting  also  created.    All  the  judges  of  the  courts 

the  very  words  in  which  it  is  given.     The  of  the   U.  States  are   appointed   by  the 

third  articie  of  the  constitution  declares,  president,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 

1.  tliat   "  The  judicial  power  of  the  U.  senate  of  the  U.  States,  and  cannot  otiier- 

States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  wise  be  appointed, — We  will  now  proceed 

court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  to  give  s  summary  view  of  each  of  these 

congress  may,  fi«m  time  to  time,  ordain  couits,  beginning  with  those  which   are 

and  establish.     The  judges,  both  of  the  the  lowest  in  pointofrank,and  of  die  fii-st 

supreme  and  inferior   couiis,  shall   hold  instauAe. 

their  offices  duiing  good  behavior,  and  1.  The  Diatiitl  Gmrts.  Each  state  in 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  ser-  the  confederacy  constitutes  at  least  one 
vices  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  judicial  district,  and  the  states  of  New 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  Yorit,  Peimsyivania  and  Vir^nia  are  di- 
ofiice."  9.  "  The  judicial  power  shall  vided  into  two  districts  by  cert^n  local 
extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  ari»-  limits.  In  each  district,  a  court  is  ap- 
ing under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  pointed  to  bold  sessions,  consisting  of  a 
U.  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  angle  judge.  The  district  courts  possess 
shall  be  made,  imder  their  authority ; — to  criminal  jurisdiction,  exclusively  of  the 
all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris-  state  courts,  of  all  crimes  and  ofieuces 
diction ; — to  controveisies  to  which  the  U,  against  the  U.  States,  where  the  punish- 
States  shall  beaparty; — to  controversies  mentof whipping,notexceeding30stripes 
between  two  or  more  states ;  between  a  (wUch  is  now  generally  aboliSied),  or  a 
state  and  citizens  of  another  state ;  be-  line  not  exceeding  $100,  or  a  term  of  im- 
tween  citizens  of  different  stales ;  between  urisonment  not  exceeding  6  months,  is  lo 
citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  be  inflicted.  It  also  possesses  civil  juris- 
under  grants  of  different  states;  and  be-  diction  of  all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and 
twecn  a  state,  or  tlie  citizens  thereof,  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  tliatis,of  suits  u]ion 
foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects."  3.  maritime  contracts  and  maritime  loiis ; 
"  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  of  seizures  in  rem,  and  of  suits  in  perso- 
public  ministets  and  consuls,  and  those  in  nam  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred 
which  astete  shall  be  a  pcuiy,  the  supreme  under  the  laws  of  the  U.  States;  of  all 
court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  causes  where  au  alien  sues  for  a  tort  only, 
all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  a 
supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  juris-  treaty  of  the  U.  States;  of  all  suits  at  com- 
diction,  botli  as  to  law  and  fact,  vrith  such  mou  law,  where  the  government  of  the  V. 
exceptions,  and  under  such  regulauons,a8  States  sue,  or  any  officer  tliereof  sues,  un- 
thc  congress  shall  make."  It  is  observ-  der  the  authority  of  any  act  of  congress, 
able,  that  this  enumeration  of  the  various  whatever  may  be  the  matter  in  dispute , 
classesof  cases  to  which  the  judicial  pow-  and  of  all  suits  against  consuls  and  vice- 
er  may  extend,  does  not  make  it  impera-  consuls.  The  disuicl  courts  also  possess 
tive  uponcongress  to  vest  thewhole  juris-  the  jurisdiction  of  circuit  couits  in  those 
diction  in  courts  created  by  the  general  districts  where  no  circuit  courts  are  held, 
government;  but  leaves  much  to  the  dis-  and  also  certain  limited  authorities  uudei 
cretioD  of  congress,  as  to  the  establishment  special  laws. 
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3.  Tfe  Cireiat  Omrls,  The  TJ.  States  judges,  as  above  stated.  It  sits  Hnniially 
are  now  divided  into  seven  circuitfl,  in  at  the  seat  of  government,  on  the  2d  Mont- 
each  of  which  a  court  is  held,  called  a  day  of  January,  It  possesses  exelusjve 
circuit  court.  It  consists  of  nvo  judges,  orijpnal  jurisdiction  of  all  controversies  of 
one  of  whom  is  a  jiis^ee  of  the  supreme  a  civil  nature,  where  a  state  is  a  party, 
court  of  the  U.  Stales,  and  the  other  is  the  except  between  a  state  and  ita  citizens, 
district  judge  of  the  particular  district  in  aud  except,  also,  between  a  state  and  citi- 
which  the  court  sits.  The  court  may  be  zens  of  other  states  and  aliens,  in  which 
held  by  either  judge  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  case  it  has  original  but  not  exclusive 
other;  but  the  district  judge  camiol  try  jurisdiction.  Itpossessesalso,exclusively, 
causes  brought  by  appeal  from  his  own  all  such  jurisdiction  of  suits  and  proceed- 
decisions.  Each  circuit  consists  of  at  least  ings  against  ambassadors,  and  other  public 
two  states,  and  some  of  three  Btatee,  and  mmtsters,  or  their  domestics,  or  domestic 
one  of  four  states.  There  are  six  states  in  servants,  as  a  court  of  law  can  have  or 
which  no  circuit  court  sits ;  and  there  the  exercise  consistently  with  the  law  of  na- 
hke  duties  are  performed  by  the  district  tions;  and  original, butnot  exclusive  juris- 


^  .  .  The  circuit  courts  possess  orig-  diction  of  all  suits  brought  byai 
mal  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  suitsatcom-  dors,orotherpubhc  ministers,  or  in  which 
mon  law,  or  in  equity,  where  the  matter  a  consul  or  vice-consul  is  a  party.  It 
in  dispute  is  of  the  sum  or  value  of  $500,  possesses,  also,  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
or  upwu^  and  the  U.  States  are  plain-  the  Anal  judgments  and  decrees  of  the 
tifft ;  or  where  an  ahen  is  a  party ;  or  circuit  courts,  and  of  the  district  courts 
where  tiie  suit  is  between  a  citizen  of  the  exereising  circuit  court  powers,  in  all  civil 
state  where  the  suit  is  brought,  and  a  cili-  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds 
zen  of  another  state.  They  also  possess  $2000  in  value  or  amoimt,  and  the  causes 
jiuisdictioii  in  cases  of  patents  for  useful  were  originally  brought  in  or  removed  into 
inventions,  and  of  copyrights  for  books,  such  circuit  ordistrict  couils.  It  has  also 
&C.  They  have  also  exclu^ve  jurisdic-  jurisdiction  in  coses  brought  by  way  of 
tion  of  all  crimes  and  offences  against  the  appeal  into  the  circuit  coiut  from  tlie  dis- 
U.  States,  not  cognizable  in  the  district  trict  courts  (wliich  word  tqtpad  has  here  a 
eouris;  and  ctincurrent  jurisdiction  with  technicalandsonaewhatpeculiarBense),but 
tliose  courts  of  all  crimes  and  offences  not  in  cases  brought  by  writs  of  error  th>tn 
cognizable  therein.  They  have  appellate  the  district  courts  into  the  circuit  courts, 
jurisdiction  of  all  final  judgments  and  de-  This  difference  is  more  accidental  than 
crees  of  the  district  couris,  in  all  cases  intentional,  and  proceeds  from  the  ditfer- 
where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  $50.  ent  modes  of  process  by  which  suits  are 
Civil  suits  can  be  brought  in  the  circuit  brought  into  the  appelute  courts  accord- 
and  district  courts,  by  original  process,  ing  to  the  courae  of  the  common  law. 
agdnsl  an  inhabitant  of  the  U,  States,  only  The  terms  of  the  statute  conferring  the 
in  the  district  whereof  he  is  an  inhabitant,  jinisdiction  are  supposed  to  litriit  tlie  ap- 
or  in  which,  at  the  time  of  serving  tlie  pellate  jurisdiction  to  oases  which  did  not 
process,  he  may  be  found ;  and.  In  cases  get  into  the  circuit  courts  by  tlie  process 
of  negotiable  seciuities  for  money,  except  of  a  writ  of  error,  in  its  technical  sense, 
foreign  bills,  these  courts  cannot,  by  any  II  is  difficult  to  make  the  distinction  clear 
tmnsfer  or  alignment  of  such  securities,  to  lawyeis  bred  in  the  civil  law ;  it  is  ob- 
maintEun  jurisdiction,  unless  their  jurisdic-  vious  to  those  bred  in  the  common  law. 
tion  could  have  attached  independent  of  The  supreme  court  also  possesses  appel- 
such  transfer  or  assignment.  If  a  suit  is  late  jurisdiction  from  the  final  decisions 
commenced  in  a  stale  court  against  un  of  the  state  courts,  in  cases  in  which  there 
alien  or  citizen  of  another  state,  and  the  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a 
matter  in  dispute  exceed  $500,  it  may  be  treaty  or  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exer- 
removed  into  the  circuit  court,  which  sits  cised  under,  the  U.  States,  and  tiie  state 
in  the  same  slate,  and  tried  there  accord-  court  decides  a^inst  its  validity ;  or 
ing  to  certain  regulations  prescribed  by  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity 
law ;  and  a  like  removal  may  take  place  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised 
where,  in  a  suit  in  the  state  court,  the  par-  under,  any  state,  on  the  ground  of  its 
ties  claim  tide  to  lands  under  a  ^ant  being  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  trea* 
thereof  from  difierent  states,  that  is,  where  ties  or  laws  of  the  U.  Stales,  and  the  de- 
one  party  cl^ms  tide  under  the  state  in  cision  is  in  favor  of  its  validity ;  or 
which  the  suit  is  brought,  and  the  other  where  is  drawn  in  question  l)ie  construe- 
under  another  state,  tion  of  any  clause  of  (he  c 
3.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  seven  of  a  treaty  o 
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)iel(I  under,  ijie  U.  States,  and  the  decision  of  the  great  constitullonal  quealions,  which 
is  against  the  title,  tight,  privilege  or  es-  from  time  to  time,  ariae  in  the  difFerem 
emption  specially  set  up  or  cWmed  by  parts  of  the  Union.  These  questions  are 
either  pary,  under  such  clause  of  tije  con-  not  brought  forward,  in  a  formal  manner, 
etitulion,  treaty,  statute  or  comtniaaion.  by  the  government  itself,  to  be  adjudged 
The  appellate  jurisdiction,  however,  so  ex-  upon  a  mere  reference  of  them  to  the 
creised  in  these  cases,  coming  from  the  court.  The  court  cannot  take  cognizanoe 
state  courts,  is  confined  to  the  points  of  them  in  such  a  shape,  but  only  in  s 
above-mentioned,  and  does  not  extend  to  suit  regularly  brought  before  it,  in  which 
theothermeritsofthe(:ase,not  cotineetod  the  point  arises,  and  is  essential  to  the 
therewith,  nor  flowing  therefrom.  From  rights  of  one  of  tiie  parlies.  Hence  il 
this  sketch,  it  mil  be  perceived  that  the  happens  that  a  private  person  may  litigate 
supreme  court  exercises,  or  may  exercise,  any  question  respecting  the  consritution- 
juiisdiction  in  the  followiug  classes  of  ality  of  a  law  of  the  national  or  state  gov- 
cases: — 1.  In  cases  where  3ie  construe-  emment,  whenever  it  is  connected  with 
tion  of  the  constitution,  treaties  and  ^al-  his  own  rights,  which  are  in  controvoisy 
utes  of  the  U.  States  is  involved ;  2.  in  in  a  suit.  Such  a  person  may  not  only 
cases  where  the  state  laws  are  supposed  htigate  the  constitutionalily  of  such  laws, 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  independently  of  Ihe  government,  hut 
treaties  or  laws  of  the  U.  States ;  3.  in  even  against  the  will  of  the  government ; 
cases  of  rights  denved  under  the  constitu-  and  it  not  unfrequeiitly  happens  that  such 
tion,  treaties  or  laws  of  the  U.  Slates;  4.  questions  are  discussed  and  decided  with- 
in cases  where  a  slate  is  a  party  to  the  out  the  government  having  any  opportu- 
suit,  or  a  foreign  anibas^or,  or  minister,  nily  of  imerpoang  itself  in  the  discussion, 
or  consul,  or  vice-consul ;  5.  in  cases  of  The  constitution  is  deemed  the  supreme 
controversies  of  a  civil  nature  between  law  of  the  land,  which  rulers,  and  magis- 
alierw  and  citizens,  or  between  citizens  of  trates,  and  legislatures  are  bound  to  obey ; 
one  state  and  citizens  of  another  state ;  6,  and  if,  unintentionaHy  or  otherwise,  they 
in  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris-  overleap  the  proper  boundary,  and  the 
diction.  As  a  general  descripuon,  this  is  sujireme  court  so  decide,  the  act  of  the 
Bufficiently  precise  for  the  common  read-  legislatures  or  rulers  becomes  a  mere  nul- 
er.  The  supreme  court  has  authority,  lity,  and  receives  no  sanction  or  support 
also,  in  various  other  modes,  to  exercise  a  whatsoever.  It  may  naturally  be  suppoa- 
Hupervision  over  the  acta  of  inferior  tribu-  ed,  that,  in  many  instances,  such  questions 
nals;  as,  by  granting  writs  of  numrfomus)  must  involve  interests  of  a  public  nature 
to  direct  them  to  do  their  duW  in  certain  to  a  vast  extent,  as  well  aa  contests  re- 
caaes;  by  granting  writs  of  pnMnlvm,  specting  the  juatexerciseof  political  pow- 
whew  they  exceed  their  authority ;  by  er,  and  thus  give  rise  to  very  heated  dis- 
granting  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  to  relieve  cussions,  and  sometimes  to  violent  politi- 
partiesfitftnimjuat  imprisonment,  &C.&C  cal  struggles,  which  might  ihreaten  the 
In  cases  also  where  no  appeal  lies  to  the  veryexistenceof  the  national  govemmenL 
Hupreme  court,  the  judgea  of  the  circuit  But  hitherto,  however  warm  have  been 
courts  are  allowed  to  obtain  the  opinion  the  preliminaiycontroveisies,  and  however 
of  the  supreme  court,  by  certifying  cases  important  the  rights  to  state  sovereignty 
to  that  court,  in  which  they  M«  divided  in  or  state  pride,  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
opinion.  This  course  is  often  pursued  in  court  have  been  universally  respected, 
important  and  difficult  questions,  both  of  Indeed,  the  people  are  so  well  satisfied, 
civil  and  criminal  law,  and  in  the  latter  that  tlie  great  security  of  their  civil  and 
especially,  because,  in  criminal  cases,  the  political  liberties  essentially  dqiends  upon 
supreme  court  has  no  direct  appellate  j«-  the  independent  exercise  of  this  great 
risdiction.  Tlie  general  massof  huaness,  function,  and  the  supreme  court  is  accus- 
which  employs  tiie  supreme  court,  con-  tomed  to  expound  its  opinion  with  so 
siats  of  private  controversies  respecting  much  fulness  and  moderation,  that  no 
propprQ-,  or  personal  rights  and  contracts,  instance  has  occurred,  in  which  a  great 
In  times  of  war,  it  also  exercises  a  final  majority  of  tlie  nation  has  not  Itidierto 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  prize  causes,  and  rested  satisfied  with  the  decision.  Such 
other  causes  in  which  belligerentand  neu-  is  the  supremacy  of  law  In  the  U.,Statisi 
Hal  rights  and  duties  are  involved.  For  Ifitheasked,inwhatreBpectsthesu,>reme 
the  most  part,  questions  of  national  and  court  of  tiie  U.  Slates  differs,  m  its  flinc- 
pubhc  law  are  there  finally  discussed  and  tions  and  organization,  from  the  highest 
nettled.  Its  most  important  function,  how-  courts  of  England,  the  following  will  he 
uver,  in  a  practical  view,  is  the  decision  found  the  racist  important  particulars:   - 
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1.  In  Englnnd,  the  prize  and  admiralty  son,  but  excluding  ine  English  law  of 
lurisUicuon,  the  equity  jurisdiction  and  pnmogeniture.  The  system  of  land  law, 
the  common  law  jurisdiction,  are  severally  that  is,  the  system  adopted  in  relation 
intrusted  to  distinct  courts.  The  supreme  to  the  sale  end  distribution  of  the  public 
court  of  the  IT.  States  exercises  all  these  lands  belonging  to  the  states,  constitutes, 
jurisdictions,  as,  indeed,  do  the  circuit  at  this  very  time,  a  more  important  feature 
courts.  2.  The  highest  courts  m  England  ot  difference  in  the  legislation,  and  judicial 
have  a  general  jm'isdiction  as  to  all  per  interpretation  of  rights  to  landed  property, 
sons  and  all  suits.  The  supreme  court  of  than  any  other  in  flie  whole  code  of  posi- 
the  U,  States  has  a  limited  and  reatneted  tive  law.  It  may  naturally  be  presumed, 
jurisdiction  over  particular  persons  only,  too  that,  though  the  common  law  was  the 
and  particular  classes  of  suits  3  The  general  baas  of  the  jurisprudence  of  all 
courts  in  England  have  no  lurr-dictioii  the  stales,  yet,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
over  constitutional  questions  an  act  ot  judicial  interpretations  thereof^  especially 
parliament  is  an  act  of  uncontrollalle  sove  when  there  were  no  printed  reports,  might 
reignty,  which  all  courts  must  obcv  and  essentially  vary  in  the  different  states,  in 
enforce.  4.  The  courts  in  England  do  many  cases ;  and  that  these  diverailies,  as 
not  exercise  jurisdicdon  in  cases  between  well  from  the  different  talents  and  ac- 
etate sovereignties ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  a  quirements  of  tlie  judges,  as  from  the  un- 
very  limited  and  Incidental  jurisdiction,  certainty  of  many  of  tiie  principles  of  de- 
In  many  particulars,  the  highest  courts  in  cision,  might  create  other  heads  of  local 
England  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  law.  It  would  surprise  e  foreigner,  how- 
Staies  exercise  the  same  powers  substan-  ever,  to  learn  how  few,  comparatively 
lially  in  the  same  way.  In  the  first  place,  speaking,  these  now  are.  The  regular 
the  general  system  of  jurisprudence  to  he  publication  of  reports ;  the  desire  lo  give 
administered  by  them  is,  in  most  respects,  uniformity  to  the  system ;  die  influence 
the  same.  The  common  law  governs  in  of  the  decisions  in  the  mother  country 
England.  It  constitutes  the  general  basis  and  in  the  national  courts,  have  a  power- 
ofdiejurtsprudenceofallthestatesmriie  ful  operation  upon  the  whole  profession 
Union,  with  the  exception  of  Louisiana,  in  this  respect,  and  the  more  powerful  and 
where  the  civil  law  prevails,  as  it  did  beneficial,  because  it  is  silent  and  insensi- 
while  thaf  territory  belonged  to  France  ble.  In  this  waj,  it  conduces  to  a  genetal 
and  Spain,  The  coounon  law  is,  indeed,  harmony  and  coincidence  in  the  adminis- 
inodified  by  the  legislation  of  the  several  Iraoon  of  the  law,  by  the  gentle  means  of 
states,  according  to  their  pleasure,  as  it  is  juridical  reasoning  and  argument.     From 


by  die  pariiament  in  England;   and,  in  this  general  prevalence  of  the  c 

some  of  the  states,  there  are  some  customs  law,  the  deciaonamade  from  time  «j  imic 

and  peculiarities  which  grew  up  in  early  in  England  are  cited  in  the  discussions  in 

times.    But  they  are  few,  and,  in  a  general  the  American  courts,  not  as  absolute  au- 

sense,  unimportant.     The  sfatutes  passed  thorities,  but  as  very  able  expositions  of 

by  the  states,  and  the  judicial  constructions  the  law;  and,  on  that  account,  they  are 

or  interpretations  of  them,  constitute  the  generally  adopted.    In  the  next  place,  the 

principal  peculiarities  of  what  is  denomi-  modes   of  administering  justice  are   the 

Bated  heal  law ;  and  these  are  far  more  same  in  the  courts  of  the  U.  Slates  as  they 

uniform  than  at  first  thought  would  be  are  in  England  in  like  cases.     In  the  prize 

supposed.    The  original  circumstances  of  and  admualty  proceedings,  tlie  principles 

lie  colonies  were  not,  as  to  most  political  and  practice  of  the  Engrish  courts  of  ad- 

and  municipal   arrangements,  materially  miralty  are  adopted ;    in  'equity  causes, 

dl%i«nL      Inheriting  from  England  the  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  court  of 

common  law,  they  generally  adopted  such  chancery  in  England ;  in  suits  at  common 

ametidments  of  it  as  were,  from  time  to  law,  the  principles  and  practice   of  the 

time,  made  in  the  motlier  country ;  and,  courts  of  (»minrai(tam  in  Eneland.     There 

in  their  colonial  legislation,  they  borrowed  are  no  courts  in  America  which  possess  a 

from  each  other  such  portions  of  the  stat-  general  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  aSairs, 

utes,  which  were  enacted  and  in  use,  as  like  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England ; 

were  suited  to  their  own  wants.    Hence,  for,  in  America,  there  is  no  church  estab- 

Bt  an  early  day,  in  almost  all  the  colonies,  lishmenl.     But  the  business  of  the  probate 

they  enacted  nearly  uniform  laws  as  to  the  of  wills,  and  granting  administration  on 

making  of  wills,  as  to  re^stering  of  con-  the  estate  of  deceased  persons,  and  ap- 

veyancea  of  lands,  as  to  the  descent  of  es-  jtointing  guardians  to  minors  and  othetK, 

mtes  among  ail  the  children,  giving,  in  is  generally  confided  to  orphan  courts,  or 

some  cases,  a  double  sliare  to  the  eldest  probate  courts,  eserciang  a  jurisdiction 
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over  tlieae  subjects  very  similar  to  the  decided  in  the  English  courts.  The  gen- 
sumniHiy  jurisdjction  exercised  by  the  ec-  eral  practice,  in  the  trials  by  jury,  ia  the 
clesiastical  courts  iii  England  over  the  same  as  in  England.  The  mode  of  ap- 
aame  subiects.  The  jurisprudence  in  pointing  and  sdecling  the  jurora  is  not 
America,  ihen,  not  bemg  entirely  homo^  uniform.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  mar- 
neous,  the  supreme  court,  in  the  exercise  shal  or  sheriff  selects  them;  in  others,  they 
ofits  jurisdiction,  has  an  invariable  regard  are  drawn  out  of  ballot  boxes,  which  con- 
to  the  local  law,  where  it  applies,  and,  tain  the  names  of  all  tlie  petsona  whom 
consequently,  is  called  upon  to  administer  the  municifwl  atithorities  deem  quahlied 
justice  inmany  cases  of  a  conflict  of  laws,  tosit  as  jurors.  The  selections  thus  made 
In  this  pan  of  its  fimciions,  it  acts  upon  usually  embrace  a  vety  large  proportion 
the  same  general  principles  which  regu-  of  the  voters ;  and  as  many  are  selected 
late,  or  ought  to  regulate,  the  tribunals  of  and  returned  for  a  particular  session  of 
other  independent  states.  It  acts  upon  the  court  as  the  court  deems  the  occa^on 
the  same  principles  which  the  English  to  require.  In  some  slates,  the  same  ju- 
courts  would  act  upon ;  but  it  is  called  rors  sit  in  all  causes  tried  at  the  same 
more  frectuejitly  to  decide  on  such  ques-  term ;  in  others,  a  distinct  jury  is,  or  may 
tions,  ana  tlierefore  it  refers  more,  ps  be,  returned  for  each  cause.  The  courts 
guides  in  its  decisions,  to  the  civil  law  of  the  U.  States,  sitting  in  any  particular 
writers,  who  have  discussed  this  compit-  district,  follow  the  locd  practice  as  lo  the 
cated  subject  with  ability  and  learning,  selection  of  juries.  In  all  criminal  trials. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  feet,  the  constitution  guaranties  to  the  party 
that  tlie  American  courts,  in  questions  of  accused  a  public  trial,  upon  a  written  in- 
public  and  commercial  law,  are  in  the  diclment  or  accusation,  a  right  to  be  eon- 
habit  of  paying  great  attention  to  the  frontedwith  the  witnesses  brought  against 
works  of  the  continental  jurists.  The  him,  and  to  have  compulsive  process  for 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  States  exercises  the  attendance  of  his  own  witnesses,  and 
no  pohtical  functions  whatsoever,  except  a  right  to  have  die  assistance  of  counsel 
tlieadministrationof  public  and  prize  taw,  or  lawyera  in  bis  defence.  The  statutes 
and  the  decision  of  constitutional  questions,  of  the  U.  States  generally  secure  to  him, 
may  be  so  considered.  It  is  wholly  inde-  in  civil  cases,  the  same  privileges,  except 
pendent  of  the  executive  government,  the  that  depositions  of  witnesses  r^y  be  used 
judges  holding  their  offices  during  good  therein,  in  certiun  cases,  where  the  wit- 
behavior,  and  receiving  a  Hilary  which  nesses  cannot  attend  by  reason  of  intirm- 
cannot  be  diminished  during  their  contin-  ity,  or  distance  of  place,  &c  The  power 
uance  in  office.  Thepreseiit  salary  of  the  of  pardon  is  exclusively  confided  to  the 
chief  justice  is  85000,  and  that  of  each  of  president  of  the  U.  States.  The  judges 
the  other  judges,  $4500.  They  are  liable  have  no  express  authority  to  recommend 
to  iinpeachment  for  high  crimes  and  mis-  any  person,  after  conviction,  for  a  pardon ; 
demeanois  before  the  senate  of  the  U,  but,  where  the  case  requires  it,  it  is  not 
States,  and,  upon  conviction  by  two  tliirds  unfrequently  done  by  tbein,  as  private 
of  the  members  present,  are  liable  to  be  persons,  upon  theirown  responsibihtyand 
removed  from  office.  Cases  of  impeach-  sense  of  justice.  It  may  be  asked,  Who 
ment  of  public  officers  are  exclusively  determine  finally  what  causes  do  or  do 
triable  before  the  senate ;  and,  when  the  not  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
preadent  of  the  U.  States  is  on  trial,  the  of  the  U.  States?  The  general  nnsn-er 
chief  justice  of  the  U.  States  is  required  should  be,  that  the  court,  before  which  die 
by  the  constitution  to  preside.  As  to  the  sint  is  brought,  must,  in  the  fiist  instance, 
modes  of  trial:  In  cases  of  imjieachment,  decide  that  question  for  itself;  and  it  is 
as  has  been  aheady  staled,  the  trial  is  be-  ffiially  to  be  decided  l^  the  highest  court 
fore  the  senate,  without  any  jury.  The  to  which  an  appeal  lies  bom  that  court 
trial  of  all  crimes,  in  other  cases,  is  requir-  If  it  depend  on  matter  of  fact,  the  feet  is 
ed  by  the  constitution  to  be  by  jury.  So  ascertained  m  the  usual  way  m  which 
is  the  trial  of  all  civil  suits  at  common  other  fects  are  ascertained  in  cases  of 
law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  ex-  a  like  nature  ,  if  it  depend  on  matter 
e«eds  $20.  And,  in  all  cases  where  the  of  law,  then  tlie  court  pnmardy  de*ides 
fecia  are  tried  by  a  jury,  their  verdict,  as  on  its  own  view  of  the  law  In  general, 
to  llie  facts,  has  the  conclusiveness  given  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  courts  ot 
it  by  die  common  law  of  England.  In  competent  jurisdiction  are  held  conclusive 
admiralty  and  prize  causes,  and  in  equity  in  the  U.  Slates,  as  they  are  in  England, 
causes,  tho  questions  of  fact,  as  weD  as  ol'  Few  conflicts,  as  to  jurisdiction,  arise  in 
law,  are  decided  by  the  court,  as  they  are  the  American  courts,  as,  for  the  most  part, 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts  is  con-  great  number  of  lawyers  engaged  in  the 
current  witJi  that  of  the  U.  States  courts  jirofession  also  furnishes  an  addluonal 
iu  civil  cases ;  and  where  it  is  not,  l)ie  seciuity.  The  rules  of  admission  to  the 
line  of  exoliifflve  juriadiction  is  broadly  bar  are  not  very  strict ;  and  usually,  after 
marked  out.  For  instance,  the  admiralty  three  years'  preparatory  study,  any  citizen 
and  prize  jurisdiction  is  exclusive  in  the  of  good  education  and  character  is  admis- 
coiKts  of  the  V.  Slates;  but  in  controver-  sible  to  the  inferior  courts,  and,  after  two 
wes  between  citizens  of  different  states,  or  three  years' practice  there,  is  admissible 
the  jurisdiction  is  c»meurrent  One  state  to  the  highest  courts.  Generally  speak- 
ctuinot  sue  another  in  its  own  courts.  The  ing,  lawyers  are  entitled  to  the  same  priv- 
suit  must  be  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  ileges,  upon  the  same  terms,  in  the  U. 
IJ.  Slates.  The  courts  of  the  U,  Slates,  States  courts,  as  in  the  state  courts.  Few 
like  the  courts  in  England,  have  general  but  eminent  lawyers,  in  fact,  practise  in 
authori^  to  make  rules  for  the  orderly  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States,  al- 
course  of  their  business,  to  issue  writs  though  the  admission  to  it  is  quite  easy. 
and  executions,  to  lake  bail,  to  grant  in-  Throughout  the  U.  States,  the  bar  of  the 
junctions,  lo  permit  amendmentg,  to  pun-  highest  courts  is  characterized  by  learning 
ish  for  conlempiB,  fcc^  in  the  same  way  and  iaIent,aspiritof  iudependenceand  in- 
as  the  courts  in  England.  Wiits  and  tegrity.and  amaullneasof  conduct, which 
executions  do  not  run,  that  is  to  say,  can-  give  it  great  weight  and  popularity.  Law- 
iiot  be  executed,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  yers,  more  than  any  oilier  class,  are  the 
particular  district  in  wliich  the  couit  sits,  favorite  candidates  for  seats  iu  the  legis- 
with  B  few  CKceptions,  among  which  are  lative  and  executive  deportments  of  the 
avbpama  for  witnesses  and  executions  government. — The  foregoing  sketch  is 
on  judgments  in  suits  in  favor  of  the  U.  necessarily  imperfect;  but  it  may  give  the 
Stales.  There  are  various  sorts  of  pro-  common  reader  a  general  outlme  of  the 
cess  to  compel  the  nerformauce  of  j  udg-  jurisprudence  and  organization  of  the  na- 
ments,  as  in  England.  Such  are  writs  of  tional  courts,  as  contradistinguished  fii>m 
fieri  fadfu,  on  which  the  goods  and  chat-  the  state  courts.  To  treat  the  subject  with 
tels  of  the  debwr  or  detendant  may  be  the  fuhicss  which  belongs  to  it,  would  re- 
taken or  sold ;  writs  of  lev(m  Jacias,  on  quire  a  volume. 

which  his  lands  may  be  taken  for  a  term;  Courts  of  the  3Ever.*l  States  ihthe 

writs  of  capias,  on  which  his  peison  may  United  States.     The  hmits  of  this  work 

be  arrested  and  imprisoned ;    and  other  will  not  permit  a  particular  account  of  all 

writs,  on  which  hLi  lands  maybe  taken  the  courts  of  the  severtd  slates  in  the  Union. 

and  set  off  to  the  creditor,  at  an  appraised  In   some   respects,  their  judicial  systems 

value,  or  sold  at  public  auction.   In  crimi-  correspond  with  each  other.     The  office 

nal  cases,  the  courts  of  the  U.  Stales  direct  of  justice  of  tiie  peace  is  very  similar  in  all, 

the  punishment  againi.t  the  party  accord-  tiie  general  police  of  the  counties  being 

ing  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  law.     If  confided  mostly  to  these  ma^strates.  They 

the  punishment  is  death,  the  court,  before  generally  have  auttiority  to  cause  offend- 

whjeb  the  tiial  is  had,  declares  the  time  ers  and  criminals,  and  all  disturbers  of  the 

and  place  whentmd  where  the  execution  peace,  to  be  arrested,  and,  if  the  offence  is 

of  it  shall  take  place.     If  the  punishment  small,  to  fix  its  punishment;   if  it  falls 

is  discreiionary,  as  by  fine,  or  by  impris-  without    tiieir   jurisdiction,  they  commit 

onment,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  a  certtiin  the  offenders  to  prison,  to  be  detained  for 

sum,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  a  trial  before  ihe  proper  tribunals.     But  for 

coriain  period  of  time,  the  court  fixes  the  all  considerable  offences,  the  twrties   are 

fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  in  its  sen-  liable  to  be  put  upon  trial  only  on  a  bill 

fence,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  being  found  (gainst  them  by  a  grand  jury. 

each  pai'ticuhir  case.    As  all  trials,  both  In  the  county  courts  of  sessions,  tiie  as- 

dvil  and  criminal,  are  public,  and  reports  sembled  justices,  or  n  select  number  of 

are  printed,  from  time  to  time,  of  those  them,  in  many  of  the  states,  have  a  pretty 

which  are  most  interesting  either  as  to  extensive  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  {wlice, 

law  or  facts ;  as  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  regulation  of  ihe  affairs  of  the 

is  always  publicly  given,  and,  generally,  county,  such  as  building  court-housts,  as- 

the  reasons  of  tiiat  opinion,  it  is  not  easy  sessing  county  taxes,  laying  out  roads, 

for  any  court  to  trespass  upon  the  known  licensing  taverns  and  victualling  houses, 

I>nncipies  of  law  or  the  tights  of  the  par-  and,  iu  some  slates,  granting  the  right  to 

ties.     In  the  U.  States,  as  in  England,  the  erect  mills,  and  settling  the  (|ue$tionB  of 

citizens  at  large  watch  with  jealousy  the  damages  thereby  occasioned.   InVir^ni.i, 

proceediugsofeourtsof  justice.    Thevery  tiie  county  sessions  liave  a  still  more  ea- 
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tensive  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  crim  titles,  and  some  others,  either  party  mny 
inal,  the  civil  juriadiction  extending  to  appeal,  asid  have  another  trial  of  the  same 
suits  in  which  an  amount  not  exceedinf,  fiicf.  by  jury,  before  ajiidge  of  tlie  aupi- 
$300  is  in  dispute ;  and,  tliough  a  vast  nor  court.  This  trial  of  tlie  same  &cts  a 
amount  of  the  business  of  both  descnp  second  time,  by  jury,  without  the  allega- 
tions comes  into  tliese  courts,  the  justices  lion  of  any  error  or  misdirection  on  the 
discharge  all  theirduties  without  fees,  and  first  Inal  or  any  surprise  on  the  part  of 
this  paternal,  friendly  superintendence  of  either  of  the  litiganS,  or  any  discovery 
the  geueral  interests  of  tlie  county  is  sup-  of  new  evidence,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
posed  to  have  a  vety  salutary  influence  reason  than  to  give  the  parties  opportunity 
upon  the  communiiy.  Besides  this  gen  for  another  contest,  upon  precisely  the 
end  superintendence  of  the  police  and  same  tooling  as  the  first,  is  an  anomaly, 
mmntenance  of  the  peace  and  good  order  It  is,  m  effect,  an  appeal  ttom  one  jury  to 
of  the  community,  exercised  by  tlie  jus-  antther  tor  which  mere  might  be  more 
tices  individually  or  collectively,  ihey  have  reason  if  juries  were,  like  courts,  difTer- 
in  most  of  the  slales,a  jurisdiction  of  ci\il  ently  constituted,  so  that  one  should  be 
actions  to  amounts  varying  from  $13  to  considered  superior  to  the  other ;  but  tliis 
$100,  reserving  to  the  parties  a  right  to  is  not  the  case,  the  juries  in  both  courts 
appeal,  and  have  a  new  trial  before  the  bemg  selected  upon  the  same  principles, 
county  sessions  or  county  courts  of  (,orn  Thia  is  a  feature  of  some  of  the  slate  courts, 
men  pleas,  or  some  otlier  superior  tri  fcy  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
bunala,  in  cases  where  the  sum  in  dis-  Enghsh  courts,  and  also  from  those  of  the 
pute  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  bi  some  U.  States.  A  similar  practice  jirevsuls,  in 
states,  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  in  case  the  some  of  the  states,  in  criminal  trials,  cx- 
tuuount  of  $4  or  more  is  in  dispute :  in  cept  for  felonies  or  llie  more  heinous  of- 
others,  the  final  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  fences,  of  which  the  superior  court  has 
extends  to  a  greater  sum ;  in  Massachu-  oripnal  and  excluave  cognizancg.  This 
setts,  to  $30 ;  and  there  is  a  distinction,  right  to  two  liiels  of  tlie  same  case,  in  the 
in  some  states,  in  the  local  extent  of  the  same  state  of  it,  though  theoretically  an 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdicljon  of  justices,  irregularity  not  easih  reconciled  to  any 
the  former  extending  only  to  the  town  in  principle,  is  yet  not  the  cause  of  any  very 
which  the  magistrate  resiles,  die  latter  to  serious  inconvenience  in  practice,  for  veiy 
the  whole  county.  In  some  of  the  capi-  few  of  those  actions  in  which  the  parties 
tals  and  more  considerable  towns,  special  have  a  right  to  two  trials  are,  in  fact,  tried 
courts  are  established,  to  which  is  aswgn-  more  tlian  once.  The  equity  jurisdiction 
ed  the  jurisdiction  of  many  of  the  otfences  is  in  adisdnct  court  in  some  of  the  states, 
and  suits,  which,  in  the  counties,  generally  as  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia ;  in  olh- 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  jus-  ers,  the  same  courts  act  as  courts  of  law 
tices,  individually  or  collectively.  In  all  and  equity,  as  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
the  states,  another  class  of  county  courts  North  Carolina ;  and  there  is  a  great  di- 
is  established,  variously  denominated, —  verity  in  the  extent  of  equity  jui^sdictioQ 
courts  of  common  pleas,  county,  district  possessed  by  the  courts,  those  of  Penn- 
or  circuit  courts, — which  have,  original  sylvania,  for  instance, having  very  circum- 
jurisdiction  of  the  great  mass  of  civiF  oc-  scribed  powers ;  and  in  the  New  England 
tiona  at  Jaw,  or  indictments  for  crimes  not  states,  excepting  Connecticut,  the  preju- 
capital ;  and  over  these  are  established  dices  agiunst  equity  courts  and  proceed- 
the  superior  or  supreme  courts,  or  courts  ings  derived  from  some  of  the  old  com- 
of  errors  or  appeals.  In  some  slates,  the  mon  law  writers,  particularly  lord  Coke, 
county  courts  for  trials  by  jury  are  held  have  taken  deep  root,  and  are  the  more 
by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  difficult  to  eradicate,  as  they  have  no  defi- 
court,  and  all  questions  of  law  are  reserv-  nite  Ibundation,  but  rest  upon  a  vague 
ed  for  the  determination  of  all  the  judges,  notion  of  tiie  delays  supposed  to  be  neces- 
In  others,  tlie  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  sarily  attendant  upon  chancery  proceed- 
who  presides  in  trials  by  juiy,in  thecoun-  ings,  aud  the  still  more  groundless  notion 
ties,  is  assisted  by  associate  justices:  this  that  acourtof  chanceryproceeds,wiltiout 
is  the  case  in  Maryland.  In  otiier  stales,  any  regard  to  the  law  or  to  principles, 
tiials  by  jury  are  held  in  the  counties  by  upon  the  mere  arbitraiy  discretion  of  the 
a  court  of  which  the  jurisdiction  is  lira-  judge.  These  prejudices  are,  however 
ited  to  the  county;  and,  in  case  of  the  gradually  wearing  away,  and  the  remedies, 
aniomil  in  dispute  exceeding  a  certain  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  proceed- 
sum,  varying,  in  the  different  states,  from  irigs  in  equity,  are  from  time  to  tinie  in 
$100  to  $300,  or  in  cases  involviug  land  Iruduced  by  successive    le^ative   acta 
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In  all  the  stales  in  which  the  two  specieB  tress  as  you  approacii,  or  approach  as  you 

of  courts  are  diatiiiMislied,  the  tribunal  retire?"     "Who  suffers  (nosi,  a  huslrand 

of  final  resort,  as  in  England,  is  the  same  whose  wife,  or  a  lover  whose  mistress,  ia 

in  appeals  from  courts,  both  of  law  and  unfaithful  ?"     At  this  period,  when   love 

equity.    There  is  established,  in  the  city  was  regarded  as  the  source  of  nobleness 

of  New  Yorit,  a  tribunal  called  the  marine  of  character;  when  even  bishopa  sung  its 

court,  having  jurisdiction  of  marine  torts  praises,  and  the  uncultivated  and  unoccu- 

and  questions  l>etween  masters  of  vessels  pied  minds  of  a  feudal  DoUlity  were  at 

and  tlieir  crews ;  hut,  in  general,  all  sub-  a  loss  for  intellectual  entertmnment,  the 

jecia  of  commercial  and  maritime  jims-  doubts  and  difficulties  which  grew  out  of 

diction,  not  belonging  exclusively  to  the  the  beUe  passion  led  to  the  institution  of 

courts  of  the  U.  States,  but  remaining  in  courts  of  love.    The  first  was   probably 

the  stale  tribunals,  either  exclusively  or  established  in   Provence,  about  the  13lh 

concurrently  with  the  courts   of  the   U.  century.    These   courts   were   composed 

Slates — such  as  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  of  knights,  poets  and   ladies,  who   gave 

lading,  charter-parties,  policies   of  insur-  their  deciaons  as  arriU  tVamour,  after  th 

ance,  claims  for  seamen's  wages,  claims  manner  of  the   parliaments.      In    1803, 

for  contributions  in  general  average,  and  Christopher  von  Arelin  published  acoUec- 

maritime  torts — are  within  the  jurisdiction  lion  of  these  decisions  from  ancient  man- 

of  the   same   courts   which  have  cogni-  tiscripts.     There  is  likewise  an  older  col- 

zance  of  other  contracts,  and  torts  of  simi-  lection  of   them,  by  Martial  d'Auvergne. 

lar  amounts.     In  most  of  the  states,  the  This  species  of  amusement  was  so  pop- 

lurisdiction  of  the  subject  of  wills,  and  ular,  that  hardly  any  court  festival  took 

granting  adininisiraiion  on  the  estates  of  place  without  a  contest  in  a  cour  d'amovr. 

persons  deceased  intestate,  and  the  ap-  These  courts  reached  their  highest  splen- 

pointing  of  guardians  to  minors,  is  assign-  dor,  in  France,  under  Charles  VI,  through 

ed  to  certain  tribunals,  denominated  courts  tiie  Ulfluence  of  his  consort,  Isabella  of 

of  ^bate,  orphans^  courts,  sometimes  the  Bavaria,  whose  court  was  established  in 

register's  court ;  and,  in  one  stale,  a  part  of  1380.    [See  Die  MnnthSfi  des  MttetaUeri 

this  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  court  of  laid  iAre  EnUcheidvngm  oder  Auaspriiehe, 

the  onHnmy.     These  courts  are  held  in  &c.,Leipsic,18ai.)  Under  Louis  XIV,  an 

the  several  counties.    An  appeal  lies  from  academy  of  love  was  instituted  by  cardi- 

thein,  generally,  to  the  higher  tribunals,  nal  Richelieu  [assemhlde  gaianle)  at  Ruei, 

In  some  slates,  the  sessions  of  the  tribunal  It  was  an  imitation  of  the  courts  of  love. 

of  final  resort  are  held  only  at  the  capital ;  The  princess  Maria  of  Gonzaga  presided, 

in  others,  agtun,  the  sessions  are  held  in  and  mademoiselle  Scudery  was  auomey- 

the  several  counties,  one  sesMon  or  more  general.   We  conclude  with  the  interesting 

in  the  year  being  devoted,  in  each  county,  derision,  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 

to  the  determination  of  questions  of  law,  notions  of  our  times,  pven  by  the  coun- 

for  which  purpose  all  the  judges  make  a  less  of  Champagne  on  the  question,  "  Can 

circuit  of  the  state  in  a  body.  true   love    exist    between   husband    and 

CouB,T-M*.BTi*x.    (See  Jfarfia^  iow.)  wife.="     The  "opinion"  was:  J\fous  disorts 

CotiRTs   OF  Love  [cowrs  d'amotir,  i:orii  et  aasurons,  par  la  (etieur  des  presenUs,  que 

(fomore).     In  the  chivalric  period  of  the  Pamour  ne  peiit  ittndre  ses  droits  »ur  deux 

middle  ages,  when  love  was  not  satisfied  ptrsonnes  monies.      En  effet,  ks  ajiuods 

with  remaining  a  cherished  secret  of  the  s'accordetdtoiitmuiaeUtmentelgnduitement, 

heart,  but  stood   forth  lo  public   view ;  smu   itre  contramls  par  aucune  niceasite, 

when  enamored  knights  were  ambitious  tamSs  qat  les  ipoux  sont  tenus  par  rfeiiow- 

to  draw  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  rfe  aidnr  riciproquentent  Uurt  votaiiih,  d  de 

prove  the  ardor  of  their  pasaon,  by  deeds  ne  ge  rejvter  nen  les  «n*  aux  avtres.    Que 

of  daring;  when  ladies  were  the  soul  and  ce  jvgement,  que    nova  avows   rendu  avec 

ornament  of  the   tourney;  and  love,  in  une  exirSm^ prudence,  d  d'apris  ravis  iCiai 

short,  was   (he  serious   business  of  life  grand  tiombre  d'autres  dames,  sint  pour  vovs 

among  the  higher  classes  of  society, — sub-  d'wne  autoriU  constante  d  irrifragMe.  .^- 

tie  questions  on  topics  of  ^lantty  were  sijvgi.  Pan  ll?4,_fe  tratsitme  jour  des  :al- 

discussed  in  mixed  companies,  and  oHen  aides  de  Mm,  tiuffctton  seplieme. 

made  suhjeeis  of  poetical  sompetiti<in  by  Court  de  Gebelin,  Antoine ;  born  at 

the  Troubadours   or  poets  in   their  ten-  Nisines  in  1734 ;  died  at  Paris   in  IT&.t. 

sons ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  following :  His  father,  a  Protestant,  left   France   on 

"Which  is  most  easy  (o  be  endured,  the  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 

death    or    inconstancy    of  a  miBtress  ?"  repaired    to    Switzerland.      The    young 

"Should youratherseeoieleavcyourmis-  Gebelin  studied  witli  eagerness  the  writ- 
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in^  of  the  annients.  In  his  12ihyear,he  erudition  oiid  zeal.  He  appears  to  liave 
gftined  ilic  admiration  of  all  by  the  extent  received  his  first  iDstniction  in  philosophy 
of  his  knowledge.  His  studies  embraced  under  the  distinguished  M.  Royer-Col- 
nalurul  history,  mathematics,  the  dead  lard,  who  resided  at  Paris  during  the 
and  living  languages,  mythology,  antiqui-  reign  of  Napoleon,  ostensibly  as  a  private 
lies  and  archieology.  After  his  father's  man,  tliough,  in  fact,  as  is  now  generally 
death,  he  made  a  journey  to  Lan^edoc,  understood,  a  secret  agent  of  the  Hourbons. 
where  he  resigned  to  his  sister  his  small  Royer-Coltard  gave  lectures  on  intel- 
patrimmiy,  and  went  himself  to  Paris,  lectual  and  moral  philosophy,  and  first 
Here  he  soon  became  connected  with  the  brought  into  notice,  in  France,  the  writers 
most  distinguished  men.  After  10  years,  of  the  modem  Scotch  school  of  meta- 
he  published,  ftom  1773  to  1784,  Le  physics,  particularly  Reid.  Cousui  seems 
Mmde  Primity.  The  learning  displayed  not  to  luive  been  long  satisfied  with  the 
in  tiaa  work  excited  universal  admiration.  Edinburgh  metaphy^cians,  and  soon  de- 
It  proves  the  exiBtence  of  an  original  Ian-  voted  himself  to  the  writmgs  of  the  two 
guage,  and  explmns  tlie  absurdities  of  nations  who  have  most  multifariously  iu- 
mydiology.  It  describes  the  formation  of  vestigated  intellectual  philosophy — the  an- 
the  first  human  societies,  their  laws  and  cient  Greeks  and  modern  Germans.  He 
customs,  and  general  character.  The  published,  for  tlie  first  time,  some  woiks 
Fiencii  academy,  to  assiM  him  in  his  use-  of  Proclus,  consisting  of  commentaries  on 
ful  and  expensive  undertaking,  granted  Plato,  which  were  preserved,  in  manu- 
him,  twice  in  successii^,  the  pnze  be-  script,  in  the  royal  hbrary  at  Paris.  Aftei 
lonpng  to  the  writer  who,  in  the  course  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  Royer-Col- 
of  the  year,  had  published  the  most  valu-  lard  wc^  appointed  professor  of  moral 
able  work.  Another  production  of  his  is  philosophy  in  the  university  of  France, 
the  MuiittJii.  Court  de  Gobelin  was  re-  and  Cousin  was  made  adjunct  professor 
maifcable  for  his  amiable  and  simple  man-  in  the  same  branch.  At  a  later  period, 
nets.  He  looked  with  aversion  on  the  he  succeeded  his  teacher  in  this  chair. 
quarrels  of  writers.  Towards  the  end  of  But  both  these  gentlemen  soon  became 
his  fife,  he  became  a  behever  in  animal  obnoxious  to  the  royalist  party,  and  were 
magnetism,  which  was  at  that  time  much  prohibited  from  lecturing  under  the  ad- 
in  vogue.  He  defended  Mesmer,  the  au-  ministration  of  Villeie.  Cousin  publish- 
thor  of  the  theory,  in  his  Letire  aw  k  ed  the  luBt  volume  of  his  Philosophical 
Ma^tMimK  ^mmoi  (Paiis,  1784,  4to'.),  Fragments  at  Paris  in  1826,  and  travelled 
shortly  after  which  he  died.  to  Germany  in  company  with  the  youn" 

CouRTEsi,  or  CuaTEST,  tenure  by,   is  duke  of  Montehello,  the  son  of  marshd 

where  a  man  marries  a  woman  seized  of  Ltmnes.    Here  the  different  government 

an  estate  of  ftiheriiance,  and  has  by  her  were  busily  engaged  in  persecuting  the 

issue  bom  alive,  which  was  capable  of  hberals,  and    toe    Pms^an  govemtnent 

inherithig  her  estate.    In  this  esse,  on  the  took  the  hberty  to  send  poUce  officers  into 

death  of  his  wife,  he  holds  the  Ifuids  for  Saxony,  to  arrest  Cousin  in  Dresden.    A 

his  life,  as  tenant  by  courtesy.  large  volume  was  afterwards  published  by 

CooRTHAY,  or  CoRTRiJK  (anciently  CoJ^  the  Prussian  government  to  prove  the 

torUKum) ;  a  fortified  town  in  the  Nether-  right  which  they  had  to  commit  llus  act, 

lands,  in  West  Flanders ;  S3  miles  3.  W.  which  most  people  would  call  a  breach  of 

Ghent,  24  S.  Bruges ;  Ion.  3°  Iff  E. ;  lat.  the  law  of  nations.    The  philosopher  was 

50°  49*  N. ;  population,  IS^XI.    It  is  sit-  detiuned  for  some  tune  in  Beriin,  was  at 

Hated  on  the  river  Lys,  and  celebrated  for  last  set  free,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where 

its  manufacture  of  table  linen  and  lace,  he  was  replaced   in  his  chwr,  after  the 

Near   Courtray,  in   1302,  the   Flemings,  overthrow  of  Viliye's  administration,  at 

imder  the  command  of  the  count  of  Na-  the  time  when  Royer-Collard  was  chosen 

mur  and  William  of  Juliers,  defeated  the  preadent  of  the  chamber  of  deputies ;  but, 

French,  who  suffered  so  severely,   that,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  liberal  ministry, 

after  die  battle,  4000  ^It  spurs  were  foimd  and  the  accession  of  the   ultra  royalists 

on  the  field  of  battle,  whence  the  engage-  under  prince  Polignac,  a  committee  was 

meut  was  called  la  batmlte  des  iperons.  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  tendency  of 

In  1793,  tlie  French  gained  a  victory  over  M.  Cousin's  lectures.    The  result  of  this 

the  English  at  this  place.  inquiry  has  not  as  yet  reached  us.    Cousin 

CoDSiw,  Victor;  bom  in  1791 ;  one  of  combines  with  his  learning  great  skill  in 

the  most  learned  and  popular  teachers  of  teaching,  of  which  he  is  fond,  and  bril- 

nhilosophy  in  France,  wlio  seems  to  com-  liant  eloquence.      His  opinions  are  iike- 

bine  the  French  tact  and  taste  with  German  ly  to  have  much  influence  on  the  phi- 
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losophy  of  France,  as  they  rest  on  differ-  daughters — Susan,   married,   in   1796,   to 

ent  principles   from   the  sensual   CTstem  George  Augustus,  third  earl  of  Guilford  ■. 

which  Jiis  countrymen  had  derivetf  from  Frances,  miuried,  in  1800,  to  John,  first 

Locke  and   Condillac.     His   system,  uf  marquis  of  Bute;  and  Sophia,  married,  in 

which  an   outline  maybe  found  in  the  1793,  to  sir  Francis  Burdett,  hut.     InlSlS, 

beginning   of  his    Ihigmeru,    coincides,  his  first  wife   died;   and,   three   months 

in  some  respects,  with  we  German  meta-  afterwards,  he  married  Harriet  Mellon,  an 

physics.     He  does  not  go,  however,  to  actress  at  tlie  head  of  the  second  class 

the  length  of  Fichte's   idealism,   whjcb,  of  actresses  at  Drury  lane.     Mr.  Coutta 

indeed,  is  admitted,  in  ils  full  extent,  by  at  his  death  left  her  aU  his  property,  hav- 

few  ainoi^  his  own  countrymen,  Schel-  ing  before  given  portions  to  his  dau^tei's. 

ling,  Hegd,  Fries,  Jacobi,  fiio^  having  sue-  Mrs.    Coutls    subsequently   marritd    the 

ceeded  him,  and  introduced  olher  views,  duke  of  St.  Alhan's,  a  young  man,  of  an 

We  are  unable  to  give,  in  this  place,  an  income  rather  limited  for  his  rank,  and 

expoai  of  Couan's  system  and  labors,  for  less,   it  is  said,  tJian  ihaC  of  any   oiher 

which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Essai  English  duke.     So  unequal  a  marriage 

BUT  PHistoire  de  la  PkUosopkk  en  France,  afforded  matter  of  diversion,  for  a  long 

an  dix  jieumhne  SUcle,  par  PL  Damtron  time,totheEnghB]ijoumals.  Theduchees 

(Paris  and  LeipMC,  18^).     Like  the  Ger-  is  said  to  be  a  lady  of  great  benevolence. 

manSjhe  supports  tiie  theory  of  innate  ideas.  Covenaht,    (See  Bmid  and  Contracl.) 

Among  the  woriis  of  this  philosopher  are,  Covenant.     Soon  after  tlie   reforma- 

(Euvna  de  Platan,  tradaUes  par  Cousin  tion   was  introduced   into   Scotland,  the 

(vols.  1—5,  8vo.,  Paris,  1823 — 8) ;  Frag-  Scotch  Protestants,  being  alarmed  at  the 

meiw  PftiioJopftiffues  (8vo.,  1826);  Covrsdt  expectation  of  an  invasion  from  Spain, 

PhSosophk  (8vo.,  Paris,  ISKj;  .Vauveavx  wliere  the  "invincible  annada"  was  pre- 

/VWineiw    PhUosopkiques     [8vo.,     Paris,  paring,  entered  into  an  association  (1588) 

1828);  Coitrt  de  PhU.USW).  for  tlie  defence  of  their  new  docnine, 

CouaTOM,Nicholas,born  at  Lyons,  Jan.  which  they  called  the  cavtmmt.     After 

9, 1658,  died  at  Paris,  in  1733;  and  Guil-  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and 

WmeCouston,  born  in  1678,  died  at  Palis,  England  (1603),  as  the   Stuarts  ftvored 

in  1746;  two  brothera,  famous  as  sculptors,  the  episcopal  churches,  whose  hierarchi- 

finm  whose  labors  in  France,  during  the  cal  form  seemed  fitted  to  promote  their 

reign  of  Louis  XV,  statuary  receiml  a  despotic  views,  the  dangers  which  threat* 

noBle  impulse.    The  elder  was  admired  eneA    Presbyterianism    brought  the   fol- 

for  grandeur  of  ideas  and  fine  taste.     He  lowers  of  Cidvin,  in  Scotland,  to  a  closer 

drew  correctly,  gave  to  his  figures  noble  union;  and  when,,in  1637,  the  new  liturgy, 

attitudes,  and  splendid  and  pleasing  drape-  modelled  after  the  English,  was  ordered 

ries.     His  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  to  be  introduced  into  their  churches,  dis- 

cathedral  in  Paris,  is  particularly  valued,  turbances  arose,  which  ended  iuthefoim- 

TT)e  younger  brotlier  was  a  worfiiy  disci-  ing  of  a   new  covenant  the  following 

pie  of  the  elder,  whom  he  succeeded  as  year.     Dining  the  contentions  between 

director  of  the   academy  of  line   arts.  Charles  1  and  the  parliament,  the  Protes- 

Among  his  works,  the  monument  of  ttie  tants  in  ScoUand  entered  into  a  "  solemn 

cardinal  Dubois,  in  the  church  St  Ho-  league  and  covenant"  with   the  English 

nor6,  is  much  esteemed.    But  he  was  parliament,  by  which  the  independence 

surpassed  by  his  eldest  sou,  also  named  of  the   Presbyterian  churches  was   con- 

Guillaume  (born  at  Paris,  in  1716,  where  firmed.     But,  on  the  restoration   of  the 

he  died  in  1777),  on  whom  Joseph  II,  Stuarts,  the  covenant  was  formally  abol- 

during  his  stay  in  Paris,  conferred,  with  islied  (1661).    This,  however,  only  served 

his  own  hands,  the  order  of  Sl  Michael,  to  confirm  the  strict  Presbyterians  in  their 

The  statues  of  Venus  and  Mars,  which  he  principles,  so  that  rebellions  were  frequent 

made  in  1769,  for  the  king  of  Prtissia,  among  them,  till  the  establishment  of  per- 

larger  than  life,  gained  universal  admira-  feet  freedom  of  conscience,  iu  1689. 

tion.     Hia  monument  of  the  dauphin  and  Coventry  ;  a  city  iu  England,  of  great 

dauphiness,  parents  of  Louis  X  V  I,  in  the  antiquity,  tlie  final  syllable  being  evidently 

cathedral  of  Sens,  bears  the  character  of  the  British  (re,  signifyhig  toim.     Parlia- 

majestic  simplicity.  ments  were  convened  here  by  the  ancient 

CouTTS,  Thomas;  a  London  banker,  monarclis  of  England,  several  of  whom 

eminent  for  his  wealth  and  his  connex-  occasionally  resided  in  the  place.     In  tlie 

lons.      He   was  twice   married ;   firet  to  civil  war  of  the  17th  century,  Coventry 

Susan  Stailde,  a  female   servant  of  his  was  conspicuous  for  its  activiw  in  tlie  nir- 

brotlier  James,   by  whom  he  had  three  liameniaty  interest.    Many  of^  its  edifices 
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(.re  liighly  worthy  of  attentioa.  St.  Mi-  Cowes  ;  a  export  on  tho  north  coast 
chael's  church  is  a.  beauiiful  specimen  of  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  situated  on  the  river 
tile  pointed  style  of  arcliitecture.  There  Meden,  which  divides  it  into  East  and 
are  places  of  worship  for  Romua  Catho-  West  Cowes ;  12  miles  W.  S.  W.  Ports- 
lica,  Independents,  Dissenters,  Methodists,  mouth.  West  Cowes  fort  is  situaied  in 
Presbyterians,  Baptists  and  Quakers ;  also  Ion.  1°  IS*  W^  lat.  5(P  4^  N.  The  har- 
various  charitable  institutions,  2  hospitals,  bor  is  as  safe  as  any  in  the  British  chan' 
alms-houses  and  charity  schools.  The  nel,  and  by  tar  the  moat  convenient  for 
princiiffll  manufactures  are  those  of  rib-  vessels  bound  to  Holland  and  the  east 
bona  and  watches.  Two  representativeB  countries,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
to  parliament  are  now  elected  by  the  ships  to  repair  damages  sustained  at  sea, 
freemen,  amounting  to  nearly  4000.  A  and  to  water,  until  the  weather  permits 
weekly  market  is  held  here  on  Friday;  them  to  proceed  on  their  respective  voy- 
and  there  are  several  fairs,  one  of  which  ages.  This  place  is  much  resorted  to  in 
is  called  the  great  or  thow  fair,  and  con-  summer,  as  a  bathing  place.-  East  Cowes 
tinues  8  days ;  on  the  first  day  of  which  is  is  a  hamlet  opposite  to  West  Cowes. 
celebrated  (he  grand  proceffiion  of  lady  Cowley,  Abraham,  a  distiuguisheii 
Godiva  and  her  followers.  This  celebra-  English  poet,  was  bom  at  London  in 
tion  is  founded  on  the  following  Btory: —  1618.  His  father,  ft  grocer,  died  before 
It  is  said  that  Jjcofric,  eari  of  Mereia,  who  his  birth,  but  his  mother  obtained  him  ad- 
possessed  the  proper^ofthe  tolls  and  ser-  misaon  into  Westminster  school,  as  king's 
vices  of  Coventry,  exacted  his  dues  so  scholar.  He  complied  of  his  own  de- 
rigidly,  that  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  fective  memory,  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
aggrieved,  and  at  length  Godiva,  his  pious  rules  of  grammar,  but  nevertheless  became 
wife,  became  their  advocate.  The  earl,  a  correct  classical  scholar,  and  so  earlv 
wearied  by  her  solicitationB,  promised  to  imbibed  a  tsste  for  poetry,  that,  in  his  16th 
grant  her  request,  if  ^e  would  ride  naked  or  ITth  year,  while  yet  at  school,  he  pub- 
through  tlie  town  at  mid-day.  His  terms,  iiahed  a  collection  of  verses,  which  he 
according  to  the  legend,  were  accepted,  entitled  Poetical  Blossoms.  These  juve- 
and  the  countess  rode  tiirough  the  town  nile  productions,  which  are  more  moral 
with  no  covering  but  her  flovring  tresses,  and  sententious  than  imaginative,  attracted 
It  is  added  that  she  had  modestly  com-  considerable  attention  towards  the  author, 
manded  every  person  to  keep  within  doors  who,  in  1636,  was  elected  a  scholar  of 
and  away  from  the  windows,  on  ptun  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  soon 
death,  but  that  one  person  could  not  for-  obtmned  great  lileraiy  distinction,  and  pub- 
bear  taking  a  glance,  and  lost  his  life  for  his  lished  a  pastoral  comedy,  entitled  Love's 
curiosity.  In  commemoration  of  this  oc-  lUddle,  and  another  in  Latin,  called  Abu- 
«urrence,  a  procession  occasionally  takes  fia^ium  Joctilare,  which  was  acted  before 
place  at  the  ihow  fair,  in  which  a  female  the  university  by  the  members  of  Tiiaity 
of  easy  purchase  rides  in  a  dress  of  linen  college.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Cam- 
cioselyfitted  to  her  limbs  and  colored  like  bridge  until  1643,  when  he  was  ejected 
them.  The  curious  person  who  stole  the  by  the  puritanical  visitors ;  on  which  he 
glance  is  called  Pegntie:  Thm,  and  a  wood-  removed  to  St.  John's  college,  Oxford, 
en  image  of  Iiim  is  to  oe  seen  on  a  house  where  he  published  a  satirical  poem,  en- 
in  the  citf.  The  stoty  has  little  founda-  titled  the  Puritan  and  the  Pajusl.  He 
tion.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Matthew  of  engaged  actively  in  the  royal  cause,  and 
Westminster,  in  1307,  that  is,  250  years  was  honored  vrith  the  fiiendship  of  lord 
after  the  time  of  Leofric  and  Godiva,  Falkland.  When  the  queen  was  obheed 
Fopulation,  34,242;  49iniles  N.W.Oxford,  to  quit  England,  Cowley  accompanied  her. 

Covered  Wat  (cfcmin  cmivert) ;  a  space  He  was  absent  from  his  native  country 
of  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  rang-  neariy  10  years,  during  which  time  he 
ing  round  the  works  of  a  fortification,  undertook  various  journeys  for  the  royal 
Its  glacis  descends,  by  an  easy  slope,  to-  ^mily;  and  it  was  principally  through 
waMs  tlie  field.  It  affords  a  safe  com-  him  that  the  con'espondence  was  main- 
munication  round  ail  the  works,  facilitates  taned  between  the  king  and  queen.  In 
sallies  and  retreats,  and  the  reception  of  1647  appeared  his  collection  of  amatory 
auxiliaries,  compels  the  enemy  to  begin  poems,  entitied  the  MistreBS.  This  was 
his  operations  at  a  distance,  checks  his  followed,  in  1650,  by  a  comedy,  called  the 
approach  and  the  erection  of  breach  bat-  Guardian,  afterwards  altered  into  the  Cut- 
leries, and  its  parapet  protects  the  fortifi-  ter  of  Coleman  Street  In  1656,  being  no 
cations  in  its  rear.  longer  employed  abroad,  he  returned  to 

CavEaTDnE.     (See  Hvaband  taid  fn/e.)  England,  where,  it  is  presumed,  he  still 
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remdnRtl  a  medium  of  confidenlinl  com-  ic  Odes  exhibit  a  most  unbridled  license 
municalion  between  the  king  and  the  of  thoug-lit,  metre  nnd  expression,  but 
royal  iiarly.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  contain  many  very  striking  combinations 
published  an  edition  of  his  poems,  cbn-  and  images.  His  Davideis,  which  is  in- 
toning most  of  the  works  which  appear  complete,  although  convening  no  strong 
in  the  final  coUectioa.  He  was,  about  proof  of  epic  talent,  contams  some  pleas- 
this  time,  committed  to  custody  by  the  ing  passages.  Of  his  occasional  pieces, 
ruling  powejs,  but  was  released  on  the  his  Hymn  to  Light  is  decidedly  the  most 
celebrated  doctor  Scarborough  becoming  elevated  and  poetical.  As  an  essayist  iu 
bail  for  him  to  the  amount  of  £10011  prose,  Cowley  is  natural,  easy  and  equa- 
For  the  purpose,  probably,  of  appearing  ble,  abounding  with  thought,  but  without 
in  an  ostensible  ebaracter,  ne  assumed  the  any  of  the  affectation  or  straining  which 
profession  of  physic,  and  had  sufficient  di^gures  his  poetiy.  Nor  is  his  comedy, 
mte/est  to  procure  a  mamlamus  from  Ox-  the  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  without  hu- 
ford,  in  1657.  He  a^in  visited  France,  mor,  although  of  a  temporary  nature.  As 
and  resumed  his  functions  of  agent  in  tlie  a  writer  of  Latin  verse,  he  is  highly  com- 
royal  cause  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  mended  by  doctor  Johnson.  Hisprincipal 
On  the  restoration,  he  returned  with  the  performance  in  that  language,  consists  of 
other  royalists.  By  the  interest  of  the  six  books  on  plants,  which  show  remark 
duke  jf  Buckingham  and  tlie  earl  of  St.  able  facility  in  the  accommodation  ot 
Alban's,  he  obtained  the  lease  of  a  farm  at  verse  to  an  untoward  subject.  His  imita- 
Chertsey,  held  under  the  quuen,  by  which  tions  of  the  satires  and  moral  emstles  oi 
his  income  was  rendered  about  £300  per  Horace  are  also  much  admired  by  War- 
annum.  It  however  appears,  that  neither  ton.  Whatever  place  Cowley  may  retain 
the  mind  nor  body  of  Cowley  was  fit-  in  general  estimation  as  a  poet,  he  must 
ted  tor  h^  new  mode  of  life.  A  severe  always  stand  high  as  a  wit :  few  authoi^ 
cold  and  fever,  caught  from  wandering  afford  so  many  new  thoughts,  and  thoso 
among  the  damp  fields,  terminated  his  life  so  entirely  his  own- 
July,  1667,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  a^.  Cowfer,  William,adistinguished  mod- 
The  private  character  of  Cowley  entitled  em  Enelish  poet,  was  bom  at  Berkham- 
him  to  general  respect ;  and  Charles  11  stead,  Herts,  Nov.  36,  1731.  His  fatiier 
(no  very  conclusive  testimony,  cert^nly)  the  rector  of  the  mrish,  was  tlie  reverend 
observed,  that  he  had  not  left  a  "bet-  John  Cowper,D.D.,  son  of  Spencer  Cow- 
ter  man  behind  iiitn  in  England."  It  per,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  common 
appears,  on  higher  authority,  however,  pleas,  ayonnger  brotherof  the  lord  chan- 
that  the  loyalty  of  Cowley  was  free  from  cellor  Cowper.  He  received  his  early 
the  sertnli^  and  gross  adulation  of  the  education  at  a  school  in  bis  native  county, 
courtiers  of  the  day,  and  that  he  possessed  whence  he  was  removed  to  that  of  West- 
a  (ree,  independent  spirit;  was  modest,  minster.  Here  he  acquired  a  competent 
sober  and  ancere ;  of  gentle  affections  and  portion  of  classical  knowledge ;  but,  from 
moderate  wishes.  As  a  poet,  he  probably  the  delicacy  of  his  temperament,  and  the 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  metaphysical  timid  shyness  of  his  disposition,  he  seems 
class,  so  ably  discussed  in  doctor  John-  to  have  endured  a  species  of  martyrdom 
son's  life  of  him.  He  is,  by  turns,  easy,  from  the  rudeness  and  tyranny  of  his  more 
gay,  splendid,  witty,  and  never  triie  and  robust  companions,  and  to  have  received, 
vulgar,  although  often  fentastic,  strajned,  indelibly,the  impressions  that  subsequenl- 
and  extravagant  The  chief  merit  of  ly  produced  his  Tirocinium,  in  which 
Cowley  consists  in  a  kind  of  sport  of  the  poem  his  dislike  to  the  system  of  public 
imaginationinpursuitof athoughtthrouah  education  in  England  is  very  strongly 
all  its  variations  and  obliquities,  and  m  stated.  On  leaving  Westminster,  he  was 
searching  throughout  the  material  world  articled,  for  three  year^  to  an  eminent  at- 
for  objects  of  similitude  with  intellectual  tomey,  during  which  time  he  appears  to 
ideas,  connected  by  the  most  fimciful  rela-  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  his  pro- 
tions.  The  Anacreontics  of  Cowley  are  fesdon ;  nor  did  he  alter  on  tiiis  point 
among  his  most  agreeable  pieces,  and  few  after  his  entry  at  the  Temple,  in  order  to 
have  paraphrased  the  Teian  bard  more  qualify  himself  for  the  honorable  and  lu- 
felicitously.  His  own  original  ballad,  the  crative  placeof  cleric  to  the  bouse  of  lords, 
List  of  Mistresses,  is  deemed  still  more  which  post  his  family  interest  had  secured 
sprightly  and  pleasant.  His  love  verses,  for  him.  While  he  resided  in  the  Temple, 
entitled  the  Mistress,  abound  with  wit,  he  appears  to  have  been  rather  gay  and 
but  are  utterly  destitute  of  feeling,  being  social  in  his  intercourse,  numberingamong 
at  once  ingenious  and  fiigid.    HisPindar-  liis  companions  Lloyd,  Churchill,  Thorn- 
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ton  and  Coltiian,  all  of  whom  had  been  OIney.  To  (he  influence  of  this  lady,  the 
his  companions  ftt  Westminster  school,  world  is  indebted  for  the  esquiatefy  hu- 
and  the  two  latter  of  whom  he  assisted  ihotous  ballad  of  John  Gilpiu,  and  (he 
with  some  papers  in  the  Connoisseur,  atilkor's  master-piece,  the  Task.  Thelat- 
His  natural  djepoeition,  however,  remained  ter  admirable  poem  chieSy  occupied  bis 
tiinid  and  diffident,  and  his  spirits  so  con-  2d  volume,  wluch  was  published  iu  1785, 
sdtutionalty  infirm,  that,  when  the  time  and  rapidly  secured  universal  admiration, 
arrived  for  his  assuming  the  post  to  which  The  Task  unites  minute  accuracy  with 
he  had  been  destined,  he  was  thrown  into  great  elegance  and  picturesque  beauty ; 
such  unaccountable  terror  at  the  idea  of  and,  after  Thotnson,  Cowpev  is  probably 
making  his  appearance  before  the  assem-  the  poet  who  has  added  tnost  to  the  stock 
bled  peerage,  that  he  was  not  only  obliged  of  natural  imageiiy.  The  moral  reflec- 
to  resign  the  appointment,  but  was  precip-  tioua  in  this  poem  are  also  exceedingly 
iCoted,  by  his  agitation  of  spirits,  into  a  impressive,  and  its  dehncation  of  cliarac- 
Btate  of  great  mental  disorder.  At  this  ter  aboimds  in  genuine  nature.  His  re 
|»eriod,  he  was  led  into  a  deep  cousidera-  ligious  system  too,  although  discoverable, 
tion  of  his  rehgious  state ;  and,  having  im-  is  less  gloomih^  exhibited  in  tlus  than  in 
bibed  the  doctrine  of  election  and  repro-  Ids  other  productions.  This  volunje  also 
bationin  its  most  appalling  rigor,  he  was  contained  his  Tirociniumi — a  piece  strongly 
led  toaverydisnial  staieof  apprehension,  written,  and  abounding  with  striking  ol>- 
We  are  told,  "that  the  terror  of  etenial  Bervations,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its 
judgment  overpowered  and  actually  disor-  decision  against  public  education.  About 
dered  his  faculties ;  and  he  remuued  seven  the  year  1784,  he  began  his  vendon  of  Ho- 
months  in  a  continual  expeclalion  of  being  mer,  which,  after  many  inipediments,  ap- 
insiantly  plunged  into  eternal  misery."  In  peared  in  July,  1791.  This  work  pos- 
Ihis  shocking  coudition,  confinement  be-  sesses  much  exactness,  as  to  sense,  and 
came  necessary,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  is  certainly  a  more  accurate  I'epresenla- 
receptacle for  lunatics,  kept  by  the  amiable  tion  of  Homer  than  the  version  of  Pope; 
and  well-known  doctor  Cotton  of  St.  Al-  butEnglisbblankveisecannot  sufficiently 
ban's.  At  length,  his  mind  recovered  a  sustain  tlie  less  poetical  parts  of  Homer, 
degree  of  serenity,  and  he  retired  to  Hunt-  and  the  general  effect  is  bald  and  prosaic, 
ingdon,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  Disappomted  at  the  reception  of  this  labo- 
with  the  family  of  tlje  reverend  Mr.  Unwin,  rious  work,  he  meditated  a  revision  of  it, 
which  ripened  into  the  strictest  intimac;^.  as  also  the  superintendence  op  on  edition 
In  1773,  he  was  again  assailed  by  reD-  of  Milton,  and  anew  didacdc  poem,  to  lie 
gious  despondency,  and  endured  a  partial  entitled  the  Four  Ages;  but,  although  he 
alienation  of  mmd  for  some  yeais,  duriug  occasionally  wrote  a  few  verses,  and  re- 
which  affliction  he  was  highly  indebted  vised  his  Odyssey,  amidst  his  glimmerings 
to  the  affectionate  core  of  Mrs.  Unwin.  In  of  reason,  those  and  all  other  tmdertakings 
1778,  he  ag^  recovered;  in  1760,  he  finally  gave  way  to  a  relapse  of  his  mala- 
was  persuaded  to  translate  some  of  the  dy.  His  disorder  extended,  with  Ihtle 
spiritual  songs  of  the  celebrated  madame  intermission,  to  the  close  of  life ;  wliicb, 
Guion.  In  the  same  and  the  following  melancholy  to  relate,  ended  in  a  state  of 
year,  he  was  also  induced  to  prepare  a  absolute  despair.  In  1794,  a  pension  of 
volume  of  poems  for  the  press,  which  was  £300  per  annum  was  granted  him  by  ttie 
priDtedinl7S2.  This  volume  did  not  attract  crown.  In  the  beginning  of  1800,  titis  gift- 
any  great  decree  of  public  attention.  The  ed,  but  afflicted  man  of  genius,  exhibited 
principal  topics  are.  Error,  Truth,  Expos-  symptoms  of  dropsy,  wliich  cajtied  him 
tulation,  Hope,  Charity,  Retirement  and  off  on  the  23th  of  April  following.  Since 
Convetsation ;  all  of  which  are  treated  his  death,  Cowper  has,  by  the  care  and 
withoripiiality,but,atthe8ametinie,with  industry  of  his  fiiend  and  biographer, 
a  portion  of  religious  austerity,  which,  Hayley,  become  known  to  the  world,  as 
witiiout  some  very  striking  recommenda-  one  of  the  most  easy  and  elegant  letter- 
tion,  was  not,  at  that  time,  of  a  nature  to  writers  on  record. 
acquire  popularity.  They  are  in  rhymed  Cow-Pocs.  (See  Vaceauilien.) 
heroics;  die  style  beingratheratrongthan  Cowry-Shells!  shells  used  for  coin; 
poetical,  although  never  flat  or  insipid,  a  kind  of  small  muscles,  belonging  to  the 
A  short  time  before  the  publication  of  this  Indian  seas,  &c.;  tlie  ofpTcea  laonda  of 
volume,  Mr.  Cowper  became  acquainted  Linnteus.  They  have  an  oval,  smooth 
with  lady  Austen,  widow  of  sir  Robert  shell.  The  largest  are  an  inch  and  a 
Austen,  who  subsequently  resided,  for  iialf  in  size,  and  indented  on  both  sides  ef 
some  time,  at   the    parsonage-house    at  tlie  opening.     Tiicy  are  collected  twice  a 
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year  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  Malabar  His  four  pictures  for  the  council  hail  at 

coast,  and,  in  Btil!  greater  quantity,  in  the  Veratuilea — Solon,   Trajan,    Severus   and 

neigliljorhood    of    the    Maidive    islands.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus — excited  tlie  admi- 

They  are  used  throughout  the  East  IiJks,  ration  of  connoisseurs,    lljs  cliief  works 

especially  in  Bengal  and  in  the  Atnean  are,  the  Manyrdom  of  St.  James  (in  the 

trade,  instead  of  small  coins.     The  de-  church  of  Notre  Dame^  Cain  murdering 

niand  is  so  great,  that,  notwithstanding  the  his  Brother  (in  the  acadenw),  the  Trinity 


insignific«pt  price  (in  1780,  a  pound  of  and  the  Conception  of  tlie  Holy  Vir^^n  (in 
them  might  be  bought  for  three  cents),  the  Hdtel  dea  Invalides).  Coypel  hail  a 
about  $150,000  worth  are  sent  evety  year    rich  imagination,  drew  coiTectly,  under- 


o  Bengal.  ^ood  expres^on,  and  was  an  agreeable  col- 
CoxE,  William,  a  historian  and  travel-  orisi. — 3.  His  son,  Anthony,  bom  at  Paris, 
ler,  bom  in  London,  1747,  was  educated  in  1661,  where  he  died  in  1721,  poesessed 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  successively  spirit  and  invention.  At  the  age  of  14,  he 
accompanied  several  young  men  of  the  studied  the  works  of  the  Venetian  colot 
first  English  famiUe^  on  their  travels  in  ists,  and,  though  his  studies  were  inter- 
Europe,  m  the  capacity  of  tutor.  Among  rupted  by  his  speedy  retum  to  France,  the 
these  were  the  eari  of  Pembroke,  the  late  works  tliat  he  executed  obtained  the  great- 
Mr.  Whitbread  (the  famous  pariianientary  est  applause,  which  rendered  him  proba- 
orator),  and  the  marquis  of  Comwallis.  bly  more  careless  than  he  would  other- 
He  published  an  account  of  his  travels  wise  have  been.  The  richness  of  his 
through  Switzerland  (1779),  and  through  imapnalion  and  the  greamess  of  his  corn- 
Poland,  Rus^a,  Sweden  mid  Denmam  position  caused  his  imperfect  drawing  to 
(1784^-92),  which  are  highly  esteemed,  be  overlooked,  and  his  dazzling  coloiing 
and  have  Iwen  translated  mto  almost  all  excused  his  want  of  harmony.  His  feme 
the  languages  of  Europe.  Aa  a  historian,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  manner  of  the 
he  brought  himself  into  notice  by  his  Me-  French  school. — 3.  Much  more  pure  and 
nioirs  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  in  1798,  correct,  but  comparatively  neglected  iiy 
which  were  followed  by  those  of  Horatio  the  public  of  bis  time,  was  his  younger 
Lord  Walpole,  in  1802.  He  then  pub-  brother,  Noel  Nicholas  Coypel,  usually 
liabed  his  History  of  the  House  of  Austria  called  Coypel  tlie  undt,  bom  at  Paris,  in 
(1807),  which  has  been  translated  into  169%  where  he  died  in  1735.  Far  from 
Gferman;  next,  his  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  desiring  to  dazzle  by  a  false  glitter,  he 
of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  from  aimed  only  at  truti)  and  nature.  Without 
1700  to  1788(1813, 3  vols.,  4to.).  Marlbo-  general  popukrity,  he  was  satisfied  vrith 
rough's  Life  and  Original  Papers  {1818  uie  praiseof  asmail  circleof*onnoisseurB 
et  seq^  3  vok.  4to.)  is  a  valuable  work,  of  good  taste.  He  finally  received  a  place 
B(r.  Coxe  died  in  1828.  in  the  academy.— 1.  Charles  Anthony,  the 
CoxiE,  or  OoxciK,  Michael,  a  painter  son  of  Anthony,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1094, 
and  er.graver,  bom  at  Mechlin,  1497,  a  where  he  died  in  1752,  followed  the  ex- 
pup';  of  Beniard  van  Orley,  travelled  to  ample  of  his  fether,  and  accommodated 
P'jtno,  where  he  remained  several  years,  himself  to  the  taste  of  his  thne  with  great 
dttracied  by  tlie  works  of  Raphael,  with  success.  The  applause  which  he  received 
whom  he  was  probably  personally  oc-  did  him  much  injury.  He  was  entirely  a 
quoted.  Here  he  executed  several  mannerist  His  coloring  was  dazzling,  but 
pmntings  in  fiesco,  and  many  other  pieces,  mharmonious.  His  father  was  the  author 
He  also  painted  the  historv  of  Cupid  and  of  a  poetical  epistie  on  painting,  addresa- 
Psyche,  in  the  style  of  Raphael,  which  ed  to  him,  written  with  much  elegance, 
was  engraved  on  ^  copperplates.  In  the  CoYSEvox,  Anioine,  a  sculptor,  bom  at 
imperidgallery  of  Vienna,  we  find  a  Ma-  Lyons,  in  1G40,  went  to  Alsace,  in  hia 
donna  with  the  infant  Jesus,  by  bim.  His  27th  year,  to  adorn  the  beautiful  palace  of 
works  are  rare,  even  in  the  Netherlands,  the  cardinal  Fflratenberg  at  Saveme.  On 
He  died  in  15Si  his  return  to  France,  he  became  a  mejn- 
CotfelSjThe;  1.  Noel,  the  father,  bom,  her  of  the  academy  of  the  arts  of  painting 
it  is  uncertiun  whether  at  Paris  or  in  and  sculpture,  and  made  several  busts  of 
Normandy,  in  1038  or  in  1628,  died  Louis  XIV,  and  other  works  for  the  royal 
in  1707,  at  Pans.  Afler  he  had  embel-  palaces.  His  figures  are  full  of  grace, 
lished,  by  the  royal  command,  the  old  natural  and  noble.  He  was  called  tho 
Louvre  with  his  paintings  (from  the  car-  Vanifyke  of  tcvlptvre,  on  account  of  tho 
toons  of  Lebrun),  and  had,  in  like  manner,  beauty  and  animation  of  his  ponrmts. 
adorned  the  Tuileries,  he  was  appointed  a  The  statue  of  cardinal  Mazarin, 
director  of  the  French  academy  m  Rome,  museum  at  Paris, ' 
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Besides  this,  his  most  (lietinguiBhed  works  body  and  limbs  are  incrusted  with  a  hani, 
aretliestalueofLouisXIVjOnhorsebuck,  compact  shell.  Of  tJie  sense  of  IbbIc,  we 
for  the  estates  of  Bretngne;  the  sepulchre  ca^iy  nothing,  but  that,  as  the  animals 
of  Colbert ;  the  statues  representing  the  poBBs  a  remarkably  complex  and  elab- 
Dordogne,Gai-onQe  and  Mame;  the  group  orote  apparatus  for  mastication,  there  is 
of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  the  sitting  Venus ;  no  reason  for  believing  them  devoid  of 
the  Nymph  of  liie  Shell;  the  Hamadryad;  this  sense.  The  mouth  is  furnished  wiiJi 
the  sportive  Faun  with  the  Flute;  Pega-  at  least  eight  pieces  or  paire  of  jaws, 
hus  and  Mercury.  Coyscvox  died  at  Paris,  which  jiass  the  food  through  an  extremely 
in  ]720,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  short  gullet  into  a  membranous  stomach 
Crab  (MiicCT-,  Lin.).  This  name,  which  of  considerable  size.  This  stomach  is 
appears  to  be  derived  from  llie  Greek .  rendered  curious  by  having  within  cettiun 
Kiifiapos,  through  the  Latio  carvbiu,  used  by  cartilaginous  appendages,  to  which  strong 
Pliny  to  designate  certain  ciiistaceous  grinding  teeth  are  attached.  These,  in 
species,  is  now  applied  to  a  considerable  crabs,  are  five  in  number,  and  placed  at 
^up  of  invertebral  animals,  whtse  bod-  the  pyloric  extremity,  or  outlet  of  the 
les  are  covered  by  an  external  skeleton,  or  stomach ;  so  that  the  aliment,  after  being 
calcareous  crust,  having  10  articulated  subjected  tolheactioiiof  the  jaws,is  again 
limbs,  adapted  for  swimnung  or  walking,  more  perfectly  chewed  by  the  stomath- 
atid  breathing  by  branckia,  or  gills.  The  teeth,  before  entering  the  digestive  tube, 
head  and  corselet  are  united,  the  latter  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
being  broader  than  it  is  long.  The  tail  is  biliary  fluid  of  the  liver.  The  latter  organ 
short  in  proportion,  aad  concealed  by  be-  is  of  great  size  in  these  creatures,  and  ia 
Jng  turned  forward  beneath  the  body,  all  that  soft,  rich,  yellow  substance,  found 
This  genus  is  distinguished  from  all  olh-  immediately  beneath  the  superior  shell, 
ers  of  the  same  family  by  the  semicircu-  usually  called  the  fat  of  the  crab,  and 
lar  shape  of  the  corselet,  the  pointed  or  justly  esteemed  a  delicious  moreel.  A 
hooked  extremities  of  the  last  jouit  of  the  little  posterior  to  the  stomach  [commonly 
limbs,  the  narrowness  of  the  superior  called  sandbag),  the  heart  is  situated — a 
shell  from  before  backwards,  the  posterior  somewhat  gl5mlar,  whitish  body,  which 
direction  of  the  hinder  iarsi,  and  the  ab-  propels  a  colorless  lymph  to  the  gills 
sence_  of  spines  or  ridges  from  the/orcepg,  (called  dead  man's  jJwft  orfngers)  and  rest 
or  tnting  claws.  Ihey  belong  to  the  of  the  body,  whence  it  is  brought  back  to 
fourth  section  of  ten-legged,  short-Huled  the  heart  by  a  hollow  vein  {vena  cava),  of 
ertulaeeaidecapodabnKkyum)  of  the  latest  considerable  size.  The  procera  of  slough- 
systems,  anS  are  of  numerous  species,  ing,  moulting,  or  throwing  off  ibe  entire 
exceedingly  various  in  size,  color,  and  calcareous  covering,  which  constitutes 
modes  of  living,  A  slight  survey  of  the  their  only  ^eleion,  is  common  to  all  the 
structure  of  these  animals  might  lead  to  crastacea,  and  is  very  worthy  of  attention, 
the  opinion  that  their  senses  were  lim-  As  it  ia  obvious  that  the  hard  shell,  when 
ited  or  imperfect ;  but  proper  observation  once  perfected,  cannot  change  witli  the 
shows  the  contrary  to  be  true.  The  sense  growth  of  the  animal,  it  becomes  neces- 
of  right,  in  most  of  the  species,  is  pecu-  sary  that  it  should  be  shed  ent'  1  ci  d 
liurlyacute,andenabiesthemtodistinguish  this  shedding  takes  pliwie  at  reg  len 
the  appi-oach  of  objects  from  a  very  con-  ods,  at  which  the  increase  of  s  rs. 
sideinble  distance.  Their  power  of  smell-  No  one  can  behold  the  hug  w 
ing  is  also  great,  though  we  have  not  yet  forceps  of  various  species,  and  m 
discovered  the  organ  by  which  this  sense  ness  of  the  joints  between  then  and  e 
operates.  It  has  been  inferred  that  the  body,  without  feeling  some  si  rpnse  h 
on/eniKE  serve  this  purpose.  Until  more  the  creature  should  be  able  t  ex  n  a  e 
positive  knowledge  is  acquired  on  the  them  from  the  old  shell,  though  tliis  is 
subject,  no  evi!  can  arise  from  tliis  opin-  readily  accomplished.  The  aquatic  crabs, 
ion  as  to  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  smell,  when  the  season  of  shedding  arrives,  gen- 
The  entrance  to  the  organ  of  hearing  ia  at  erally  seek  the  sandy  shores  of  the  creeks 
the  base  of  the  peduncle  sustaining  the  and  riv«rs,  and,  having  selected  a  situation, 
(oaemuK,  and  consists  of  a  small,  hard,  they  remain  at  rest,  and  the  change  be- 
trinngular  prominence,  covered  by  a  mem-  gins.  The  body  of  the  crab  seems  to 
hrane,  within  which  is  a  cavity  containing  swell,  the  large  upper  shell  is  gradually 
tlie  expanded  auditory  nerve.  Of  all  the  detached  at  the  edge,  or  where  it  joins  the 
senses,  that  of  touch,  except  so  far  as  it  thorax  or  corselet,  and  the  membrane 
may  he  possessed  by  the  onterawe,  appears  gradually  gives  way,  and  rises  up  from 
to  lie  the  least  perfect,  since  the  whole  behind,  somewhat  like  the  lid  of  a  cliesL 
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The  crab  next  begins  to  withdraw  the  to  turn  them  from  their  course-     With 

limbs  from  their  cases,  and  the  large  mus-  unyielding   perseverance,  they  surmount 

cles  of  the   claws  undergo   a  Boftenipg,  every    obstacle    which     may    intervene, 

which  allows  of  their  being  drawn  thr^^h  whether  a  house,  rock,  or  other  body,  not 

the  smaller  joints.      This  movement  is  avoiding  the  labor  of  climbing  by  going 

elowly  efTected,  and,  at  the  time  it  is  ac-  round,  but  ascending  and  passing  over  it 

complished,  the  parts  about  the  mouth,  in  a  stiaight  line.     Having  reached  the 

the  BidemKE  and  eyes  are  withdrawn  from  destined  limit  of  their  journey,  they  de- 

their  old  cases,  and  the  animal  escapes,  posit  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  recom- 

retaining  his  original  figure,  but  soft,  help-  mence  Iheir  (oilsomo  march  towards  their 

less,  and  incapable  of  exertion  or  resist-  upland  retreats.     They  set  out  after  night- 

ance.    By  a  gentle  and  not  very  obvious  fell,  and  rteadUy  advance,  until  the  ap- 

motion,  we  next  observe  the   sand  dis-  proach  of  day-iight  warns  them  to  seek 

placed  below  the  body,  and  the  crab  be-  concealment  in   the  inequalities    of  the 

gins  to  be  covered  with  il,  until,  at  length,  ground,  or  among  any  kmd  of  rubbish, 

he  is  sufficiently  covered  for  safety,  though  where  they  lie  ensconced  until  the  Btare 

still  in  sight.     This  is  generally  in  shallow  ag^n  invite  ihera  to  pursue  their  undevi- 

water,  where  the  sun  shines  freely  upon  ating  course.     On  their  seaward  journey, 

the  bottom ;  and,  in  the  courae  of  13  hours,  they  are  in  full  vigor  and  fine  condition ; 

the  external  membrane  begins  to  harden,  and  this  is  the  time  when  they  are  caught 

so  aa  to  crackle  like  paper  when  pressed  in  great  numbers  for  the  table.    Their 

upon,  and  the  process  of  hardening  goes  flesh,  which  is  of  the  purest  whiteness,  is 

ou  so  rapidly,  that,  by  the  end  of  the  next  highly  esteemed,  but,  hke  that  of  all  crus- 

48  hours,  the  crab  regains  something  of  taceous  aiumals,  is  rather  difficult  of  diges- 

his  former  solidly  and  ability  to  protect  tion.     Returning  from  the  coast,  they  are 

himself  by  flight  or  resistance.     Myriads  exhausted,  poor,  and  no  longer  fit  for  use. 

of  these  animala  are  caught  on  the  shores  They  tlien   retire   to  their  Durrows,  and 

of  die  rivers  and  creeks  of  the  Chesa-  slough,  or  shed  their  shells,  after  which 

peake  bay,  when  in  then-  soft  state,  and  operation,  and  while  in  their  soft  state, 

sold   to   great  advantage.     The   epicure  they  are  again'  sought  by  epicitfes.     See- 

who  has  never  tasted  soft  crabs  should  ing  they  are  so  much  vdued  as  an  article 

hasten  to  Baltimore,  Annapolis  or  Easton,  of  food,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  num- 

in  Maryland,  in  July  and  August,  to  m^e  bers  should  be  exceedingly  diminished,  or 

himself  acquajntedwith  one  of  the  highest  quite  extinguished,  in  populous   islands, 

luxuries  of  the  table,  which  fdrly  disputes  where  muintudes  are  annually  consumed, 

the  palm  with  canvass-back  ducks,  also  befiire  they  have  deposited  their  eggs  for 

to  he  obtained  in  perfection  in  Baltimore  the  continuance  of  the  species.     Besides 

during  the  vrimer.    The  habits  of  crabs  this  cause  of  dhninution,  Uiey  are  deatroy- 

are  veiy  various :  some  are  excluavely  ed,  in  great  numbers,  by  other  animus, 

aquatic,  and  remain  on  the  sands  or  rocks,  and  numbers  of  them  perish  iromexhaUB- 

al  great  depths  in  the  sea ;  others  inhaMt  tion  and  injury  on  their  homeward  prog- 

excavations  formed  in  the  soft  coral  reefs  ress.     When  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the 

or  bars  on  certain  coasts ;  some  spend  young,  in  like  manner,  seek  tlie  hills,  and 

then-  days  altpgether  on  shore,  living  in  pureue  the  course  of  life  peculiar  to  their 

burrows  or  dens,  formed  in  a  moist  or  race.    Crabs  generally  subsist  upon  ani- 

boggy  soil;  others  resort  to  the  rocky  flats  mal  matter,  especially  in  a  state  of  decom- 

orDeaches,  to  bask  in  the  sun,  where  only  position,  though  some  of  them  ate  veiy 

an  occasional  wave  dashes  overthem,and  fond  of  certain  vegetable  substances.  This 

seek  refuge  in  the  sea  when  alarmed ;  is  especially  the  case  with  the  swift-run- 

while  some  species  are  completely  terres-  ning  or  racer  crabs,  which  live  in  burrowB 

trial,  inhabiting  holes  upon   the  highest  made  in  a  soft  or  watery  soil,  in  the  vi^in- 

hiils  and  mountains  of  the  West  Indies,  ity  of  sugar-cane  fields.    From  then-  num- 

Of  these  land-crabs,  the  most  remarkable  bers  and  activity,  they  become  a  great 

is  the  species  formerly  so  abundant  in  the  nuisance,  destroying  large  quantities   of 

highlands  of  Jamaica(cajKerniricofc(),and  cane,  by  cutting  it  ofi"  and  sucking  the 

atill  common  in  less  densely  peopled  or  juice.     They  sometimes  increase  to  such 

uninhabited  islands.    When  the   season  a  degree,  that,  in  conjunction   with  the 

for  spawning  arrives,  vast  armies  of  them  rats  and  other  destroyers  of  the  cane,  they 

set  out  from  the  hilts,  marching  in  a  direct  blight  the  hopesofUie  planter,  and  com- 

line  towards  the  sea-shore,  forthe  purpose  pleiely    spoil   his   crop.      Their  excava- 

of  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  sand.     On  lions  in  the  soil  are  so  deep  and  extensive, 

this  grand  expedition,  nothing  is  allowed  and  it  is  so  very  difiicult  to  catch  or  Jo 
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Etroytliem  in  aaywsy.that  they  may  bo  of  my  prize,  one  vip]ant  Imp  aiadisianc^ 
regarded  as  Beriously  subtracting  from  the  has  taken  olarm,  and,  by  dashing  across 
value  of  estates  situated  near  the  sea,  or  thft  spot  where  the  unsuspecting  indirid- 
where  they  are  abundant.  No  one,  who  uaPrested,  set  all  in  the  vicinity  to  flight, 
has  not  made  the  experiment,  could  read-  and  changed  my  anticipated  triumph  to 
ily  believe  the  great  distance  at  which  mortification. — Inquirers  who  wish  to  ob- 
theae  marauders  descry  an  approaching  tain  ihe  most  ample  knowledge  of  the 
pursuer,  nor  the  extraordinary  celerity  construction,  fuactioDs  and  clasafication 
vith  which  they  escape.  Few  men  can  of  cnistaceous  animals,  we  refer  to  Des- 
run  with  sufficient  swiftness  to  overtake  marest's  excellent  work,  entitled  ConH 
them ;  and  even  when,  from  any  accident,  dirations  g^^ales  »ar  tea  Cnatach  (8vo, 
the  pursuer  is  led  to  hope  that  he  has  cut  Paris,  18ES).  Such  as  wish  to  be  satisfao 
offlhe  retreat  of  his  victim,  the  wonderful  lorily  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  these 
fiicility  they  have  in  running,  or  rather  curious  beuigs,  would  find  much  gratiflca- 
darting  in  any  direction,  or  with  any  part  tion  from  a  visit,  during  die  fine  season, 
of  their  bodies  foremost,  almost  uniformly  to  some  of  the  places  of  resort  upon  oiu' 
enables  tbem  to  elude  capture,  and  re-  Atlantic  coast,  where  they  will  find  an 
commence  iheir  flight  It  is  seldom,  abimdant  field  throvm  open  to  tlieir  ex- 
however,  that  they  leave  the  moutiis  of  aniination.  Perhaps  cape  May  is  one  of 
their  dens,  or  go  to  a  distance  from  tliem,  the  best  situations  for  this  purpose,  on 
in  the  day-time;  and  their  vigilance  is  account  of  the  facility  of  visiting  it,  and 
such,  that  tiiey  regtun  them  in  a  moment,  the  excellence  of  its  sea  beach, 
and  disappear  securely,  as  soon  as  a  man  Cbab,  in  Bhip-building ;  a  sort  of  wood- 
or  dog  comes  near  enough  to  be  seen,  en  pillar,  whose  lower  end,  being  let  down 
The  writer  has  known  a  planter,  whoso  through  a  ship's  decks,  rests  upon  a  socket 
crop  was  ruined  one  season  by  bad  weath-  like  the  capstem.  It  is  employed  to  wind 
er,  rats  and  crabs  combined,  vent  his  in  the  cable,  or  to  rwse  any  weighty  mat 
spleen  by  shooting  the  crabs,  which  were  ter.  It  differs  from  the  capstern  by  not 
not  otherwise  lo  be  approached  so  as  to  being  furnished  with  a  drum-head,  and  by 
be  killed.  This,  as  might  be  supposed,  having  the  bars  going  entirely  through  it. 
was  a  veiy  inefTectual  revenge,  ance  their  CitiB-Appi.E,  (See  Avpk.) 
shells  are  sufficiently  hard  to  cause  most  Crabbe,  George, oneof  the  most  popu- 
of  the  shot  to  glance  harmlessly  off.  Per-  lar  of  the  modem  British  poets,  was  bom 
haps  poisoning,  by  means  of  the  powder  Dec  21, 1754,  at  Aliborough,  in  Suffolk. 
of  the  mix  vomtca,  or  St.  Ignatius  s  bean,  He  was  the  son  of  an  officer  of  the  cua- 
would  prove  a  more  effectual  method.  A  toma,  and  was  intended  for  a  surgeon, 
mixture  of  this  powder  with  sugar  or  mo-  The  poetical  disposition  of  the  boy  showed 
lasses  and  crumbs  of  bread  might  be  tried  itself  early,  being  awakened  by  the  oppo- 
with  a  considerable  prospect  of  success,  site  spirit  of  the  father,  who  used  lo  cut 
The  species  which  daily  bask  in  the  sun,  all  the  verses  out  of  the  journals  which  he 
on  the  rocky  shores  of  Ihe  West  India  read,  considering  them  as  a  useless  inciun- 
islands,  are  quite  as  vigilant,  and  very  litrie  brance.  The  pieces  of  paper  containing 
inferior  in  swiftness  to  those  above-men-  them  served  the  children  for  playtliings. 
tioned.  Some  of  them  are  very  lai^.  Thus  the  little  George  acquired  the  habit 
splendidly  colored,  and  well  suited  to  ex-  of  reading  verse,  learned  many  of  the 
cite  the  wishes  of  a  naturalist  lo  add  them  pieces  by  heart,  and,  after  a  while,  at- 
xo  his  collection.  Many  an  hour  of  anx-  tempted  to  supply  Ihe  gaps  often  made  in 
ions  watching,  and  many  a  race  of  breath-  the  pieces  by  die  process  of  excision, 
less  tDgemesB,have  they  caused  the  writer  By  and  by,  he  wrote  for  the  journals,  and, 
in  vain.  Sometimes  when,  with  great  in  1778,  gained-  a  prize  for  a  poem  on 
caution,  I  had  approached,  and  placed  hope,  which  induced  bun  tq  give  up  the 
myself  between  the  crab  and  tiie  sea,  studyofsurgery,and  go  toLondon, where 
hopmg  to  drive  him  inland  and  secure  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  belles-lettres 
him,  just  at  the  instant  success  seemed  lo  Here  Edmund  Burke  became  his  paternal 
be  certain,  the  vigilant  animal  would  dart  friend  and  adviser.  The  firsl  poems  which 
Kdewiae,  backwards,  or  in  a  direction  hepublisbedafterhischangeof residence, 
entirely  opposite  to  that  he  might  be  ex-  includingthe  Village(1783),receivedgreat 
pected  to  take,  and  scamper  securely  to  applause.  Doctor  Johnson  encouraged 
Jiis  ocean  hiding-place.  At  other  times,  the  young  poet  to  persevere.  Burice  per- 
wnile  stealing  upon  one  which  was  pre-  suaded  him  to  study  theology,  and,  by  la- 
vented  finm  observing  my  approach  by  a  borious  application,  without  having  visited 
projecting  piece  of  rock,  and  almost  sure  a  imiversity,  lie  gained  an  academic  de 
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(Tee.  The  duke  of  Rutland  coDferred  on  the  capital  of  Polanil,  and  though,  after- 
him  a  Uviiig  in  his  gift,  lo  which  another  wards,  Si^smund  III  (who  reigned  from 
was  afterwai'ds  added.  Crabbe  now  inar-  1587  to  1632)  fixed  the  rojal  residence  at 
ried,aiid  became  thefetherofanunierous  Warsaw,  still  it  remmned,  till  1764,  tiie 
family.  At  a  later  period,  he  received  a  place  of  coronation.  It  contains  about 
lucrative  benefice,  in  the  county  of  Suf-  25,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  many  are 
folk ;  and,  in  1813,  he  was  made  rector  Germans,  and  a  great  number  Jews.  It 
of  Trowbrid^,  The  study  of  tlieolog3f,  consists  of  Cracow  proper,  or  the  old 
for  a  lon^  tune,  withdrew  Mr.  Crabbe  city,  surrounded  with  fortifications,  walls 
almost  entirely  fi^ra  poetic  labors.  As  and  ditches,  and  the  suburbs  of  Stradom 
lateaslS07,afteranintemiptionofolmost  and  Clepar  on  the  left,  and  Casiinir  on 
20  yeaiB,  he  gave  some  new  poems  to  the  tlie  right,  bank  of  the  river  Vistula.  The 
public,  among  which  the  Borough  de-  traveller,  on  seeing  the  nmnber  of  rich 
serves  particular  mention.  Hia  latest  old  churclies  and  towers,  the  lofly  castle, 
work  is  the  Tales  of  the  Hall,  in  which  and  the  mass  of  hotises,  spread  out  before 
two  brothers,  who  have  met  after  a  Jong  him  on  the  boundless  pl^n,  would  sup- 
separation,  describe  many  scenes  and  pose  tiiat  he  was  approaching  a  splendid 
erentB  which  they  have  wimessed.  His  city;  but,  on  entering,  he  finds  a  labyrinth 
smaller  tales,  in  veise,  deserve  also  to  be  of  crooked  and  dirqr  streets,  bearing  the 
mentioned.  Hisworkshavegonethrough  remains  of  former  splendor.  Ciacow  is 
many  editions,  and,  of  late  years,  he  has  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  formerly  bore  the 
himself  made  a  collection  of  ihem.  His  title  of  rfuSe  of  Severia.  The  church  of 
poetiy  lias  been  jusdy  compared  to  the  the  castle  (a  Gothic  building  well  worth 
painting  of  Teniers  and  Ostade,  being  seeing),  the  richest  church  in  Galicia,  con- 
distinguished  for  truth,  accuracy  and  hfe.  tains  the  monuments  of  many  Polish 
Ib  charm  lies  in  the  masterly  treatment  kings,  the  tombs  of  the  famous  Sobieski, 
of  subjects  which,  in  themselves,  have  of  Jos.  Poniatowski,  of  Kosciusko  and 
httle  of  a  poetical  character.  His  muse  Dombrowski.  Of  tiie  other  72  churches, 
loves  to  visit  the  huts  of  poverty  and  mis-  some  ate  remarftable  for  their  antiquity, 
ery,  and  describes  the  scenes  which  they  Jin  the  church  of  St,  Anna  stands  the 
ediibit  with  heart-rending  truth.  His  marble  monument  of  Copernicus.  On 
descriptions  of  nature  are  living,  ckcum-  one  of  the  three  hills  near  Cracow  stands 
slantial  and  true.  Every  thing  about  him  the  monument  of  Kosciusko,  130  feet 
is  characteristic,  clear  and  simple.  He  high.  The  city  is  supposed  to  have  been 
has  been  called  the  muUoimst  of  the.  himan  founded  by  a  prince  named  Craeus,  about 
aoid.  A.  D.  700.  li  adopted  the  Magdeburg 
Cbabetu,  Dierk  and  Wouter,  brothers ;  law  in  1357.  Frem  this  lime,  it  has  been 
painters  on  glass  ;  siud,  by  some,  to  be  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  commerce,  and 
Germans;  by  others,  to  be  Dutchmen,  has  possessed  a  good  university,  with 
They  lived  at  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  an  oteervatory.  The  universiQr  v/as  re- 
beginning  of  the  16th  centuries,  at  Gouda,  modelled  in  1817.  On  the  division  of 
where  they  executed  11  paintmgs  on  Poland,  in  1795,  Cracow  fell  lo  Austria, 
glass,  in  Sl  John's  church,  which  are  still  which  had  aheady  taken  possession  of  the 
admired.  Wouter  excelled  in  exactness,  suburb  of  Casinur.  In  1809,  it  was,  to- 
Dierk  in  power.    The  art  of  ptunting  on  gether  with  all  West  Galicia,  made  a  part 


with  them.  It  is  related  that  tiie  jeaJousy  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  Cracow, 
of  the  two  brothers  prevented  them  ftom  wilii  a  territoiy  of  487  square  miles  and 
communicating  to  each  other  the  secret  of  108,000  inhabitants  {of  whom  7300  are 
their  particukr  sprle,  and  that  eacli,  on  Jews,  and  1500  Lutherans),  was  declared 
receiving  a  viat  from  tiie  other,  carefully  a  republic,  to  remain  perpetually  neutral, 
concealed  such  of  his  works  as  were  not  and  to  be  governed  according  to  the  con- 
completed,  lest  the  observation  of  the  grad-  Htitution  of  May  3, 1815.  The  city  has  a 
ual  improvement  of  the  painting  might  militia  for  its  defence.  The  taxes  are 
enable  his  brother  to  acquire  the  peculiar  considerably  reduced,  a  part  of  the  debts 
advantages  of  his  style.  pdd,  and  useful  buildings  have  been 
Ctticow;  a  repiibhc  and  city  in  Poland,  erected.  The  three  powers,  imder  whose 
in  West  Galicia,  situated  on  an  extensive  protection  Cracow  is  (Austria,  Rus^  and 
plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Prussia),  on  the  5lh  of  Oct.,  18^6,  estab- 
Rudawa  and  Vistula,  where  many  impor-  iished  a  new  course  of  study  for  the  uui- 
tant  commercial  roads  centre ;  Ion.  IS'  versity  and  other  inanitions  for  instruc- 
57'9"E.ilat50°3'52"N.   It wasformerly  tion.    The  constitution,  mgned  by  Met- 
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tembh,  RasumofFsky,  and  Hardeiibei^,  invitalion  to  Llibeck.  In  1774,  howerer, 
for  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  esiat-  he  was  invited  to  Kiel  as  pro-chanceliot 
LsheB  a  house  of  representatives,  and  u  and  first  professor  of  theology;  anil,  ten 
senate  with  a  president,  a  court  of  appeal,  years  after,  was  appointed  chancellor  and 
&c.  The  legislative  body  conasia  of  rep-  curator  of  tlie  university.  He  died  in 
resentattves  chosen  by  the  corporations,  1788,  vrilh  the  reputation  of  an  acconi- 
together  with  three  deputies  of  the  senate,  plished  scholar,  a  poet,  a  fertile  author, 
three  prelates  of  the  chapter,  three  doctors  one  of  tlie  first  pulpit  orators,  and  a  man 
of  the  university,  and  six  judges.  The  of  a  noble  character  and  an  active  zeal 
executive powerisin the handsofasenate,  for  the  public  good.  Besides  many  his- 
conasting  of  twelve  senatora,  eight  of  torical  and  theolo^cal  works,  he  wrote 
whom  are  for  life,  and  four  for  a  limited  a  poetical  translation  of  the  psalms,  and 
period.  The  prewdent  and  eight  of  the  three  volumes  of  poems,  of  which  the 
members  are  chosen  by  the  national  as-  odes  and  hymns  are  the  best 
sembly;  the  other  four  by  the  chapter  His  son,  Charles  Frederic  Cramer  (bom 
and  the  univeisity.  Most  of  the  inhabit-  in  1759,  died  in  1807),  was  likewise  an 
ants  are  Cathohcs,  but  all  sects  are  pro-  autiior,  and  lived  long  in  Paris,  whither 
tected.  No  one  is  qualified  for  bdn^  a  he  was  dmwn  by  the  interest  which  he 
senator  or  representative  without  havmg  took  in  the  French  revolution.  His  jour- 
studied  in  one  of  the  univeisities  of  Po-  nal,  which  he  kept  with  great  care,  con- 
land,  tains  much  information,  aa  his  house  was 
Ckadle,  in  shipbuilding;  aframeplaced  the  point  of  union  of  many  distinguished 
under  tiie  bottom  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  men,  and  he  was  concerned  in  important 
conduct  her,  smoothly  and  steadily,  into    transactions. 

the  vrater,  when  she  is  latmched;  at  which  Cramp  (ftmrny,  Dutch),  in  architecture 
time  it  supports  her  weight  whilst  she  and  sculpfare ;  pieces  of  iron,  bronze,  or 
slides  downlhedescent  or  3oping  passage  other  metal,  bent  at  each  end,  by  which 
called  the  wc^s,  which,  to  facilitate  her  stones  in  buildings,  and  limbs,  &c.,  of 
passage,  are  daubed  with  soap  and  tal-  statues,  are  held  together.  The  ancient 
low,  Romans  made  great  use  of  cranips  in  their 

Cr4ft,  in  sea  language,  signifies  all  buildings,  and  the  cupidity  of  modem 
maimer  of  nets,  lines,  hooks,  &Ct  used  in  barbarians,  like  pope  Barberini,  has  de- 
fishing.  Hence  liltie  vessels,  as  ketches,  slroyed  many  a  fine  work  for  tiie  sake  of 
hoys,  smacks,  &Ct  of  the  kind  commonly  the  bronze  used  in  its  construction.  The 
used  in  the  fishing  trade,  are  called  smtUl  Pantheon,  withitsfine  portico,  by  Agrippa, 
en^.  and   the   Coliseum,  have  suffered    moat 

Cramer,  John  Andrew,  bom  Jan.,  1793,  from  these  wanton  aggressions,  and  the 
at  Johstadt,  near  Annaberg,  in  the  Saion  baldachin  of  St.  Peter's,  and  some  eighty 
Erzgehirge,  where  his  fiither  was  a  poor  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  are  nearly  m 
clergyman,  studied  theology  at  Leipsic,  in  that  we  have  in  exchange  for  some  of  the 
J742,  where  he  supported  himself  by  his  finest  works  of  which  the  world  could 
literary  labors  and  private  instruction.    Iti    boast. 

connexion  with  Ebert,  Job.  Elias  Schle-  Ckjnberrt;  a  small  red  fniil,_p_ro- 
gel,  Gartner,  Geller,  Klopstock,  Rahener  duced  by  a  slender,  vriry  plant  iKMeinium 
and  other  young  men,  whose  labors  had  a  an/coccos),  growing  in  j>eaty  bogs  and 
fevorable  mfluence  on  tiie  cultivation  of  marshy  grounds  in  Russia,  Sweden,  the 
the  German  taste,  he  was  actively  en-  north  of  England  and  Germany,  and  in 
gaged  in  editing  the  Bremwchen  Bfitrage,  North  Amenca.  The  leaves  are  smalt, 
and  likewise  tiie  Samajihme  venaismer  somewhat  oval,  and  rolled  back  at  the 
Schijlen  wwi  rfen  Verfassera  der  h-emischm  edges,  and  the  stem  is  thread-shaped  and 
BeUrage.  In  1754,  by  the  influence  of  trailing.  The  blossoms  are  stnall,  but 
Klopstockjhewasappointedcourtpreach-  beautiful,  each  consisting  of  four  distinct 
er  and  consiaiorid  counsellor  of  king  petals,  rolled  buck  to  the  base,  and  of  a 
Frederic  V  at  Copenhagen,  and,  in  1765,  deep  flesh  color.  The  American  cran- 
professor  of  theology  in  the  same  place,  heny  (V.  matrocarpon),  growing  in  bogs 
Here  hewas  much  respected  andbeloved,  principally,  on  sandy  soils,  and  on  high 
and  received  the  surname  der  Eyegode  lands,  fi^quent  from  Canada  to  Virginia, 
(die  very  good).  The  revolution,  which  is  a  larger  and  more  upright  plant  than 
caused  tiie  dovmfell  of  count  Struensee  the  last,  with  less  convex,  more  oblong, 
and  (he  queen  Carofine  Matilda,  occa-  much  larger  leaves.  The  berries  are 
sioned  also  the  disgrace  of  Cramer,  and  larger,  of  a  brighter  red,  and  collected  In 
induced  him,  in   1771,  to  accept  of  an    great  abundance  for  making  tarts,  jelly 
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fcc  TRey  are  also  exiwrted  to  Europe,  snil  slilt-like  logs,  which  eminently  lit 
but  are  wot  considered  there  equal  to  the  tliem  for  living  ill  marshes  and  situations 
Russian  cnmberries.  These  fiiiita  are  subject  lo  inundations,  where  they  usually 
collected,  in  America,  by  means  of  a  rake;  seek  their  food.  Tliis  is  principally  of 
in  Germany,  by  wooden  combs,  LiEng-  vegetable  matter,  consisting  of  the  seeds 
land,  they  are  picked  by  hand,  as  they  of  various  plants,  or  grams  plundered 
grow  there  but  scantily.  They  are  pre-  fromgrounds recenllypioughed andsown. 
served  with  sugar,  much  of  which  is  They  also  devour  insects,  worms,  frags, 
required  to  correct  the  namral  tartness  of  li7.a«ls,  reptiles,  small  fish,  and  the  spawn 
the  berries.  In  England,  they  are  pre-  of  various  aquatic  animids.  They  build 
served  dry  in  bottles,  corked  so  closely  tbeir  nests  among  bushes,  or  upon  tus- 
as  to  exclude  the  external  air :  some  per-  sucks  in  the  marshes,  constructing  them 
Boiis,  however,  fill  up  the  botilea  with  of  rushes,  reeds,  &c.,  siinnounted  by 
epiing  water.  They  keep  very  long  in  some  soft  material,  so  higli  that  they 
fiesh  and  pure  water.  At  sea,  they  ore  an  may  cover  the  e^s  in  a  standing  posi- 
agreeable  addition  lo  the  few  articles  of  tion.  They  lay  but  two  ^gs,  for  whose 
diet  which  can  be  had.  In  the  PtmuD-tum  incubation  tlie  male  and  feif  ale  alternately 
BrUannieum,  by  Phillips  (London,  1827),  take  their  place  on  the  nest  During  the 
it  is  stated,  that,  in  l&iS,  cranberries  ar-  time  that  one  is  thus  engaged,  the  other 
rived  in  England  from  New  Holland,  acts  as  a  vigilant  sentinel ;  and,  when  the 
which  were  much  superior  in  flavor  to  young  are  hatched,  both  parents  unite  in 
thoseofEurepe  and  America.  protecting  them.  The  cranes  annually 
Crane  {grua,  Pal^  &c.};  a  genus  of  migrate  to  distant  regions,  and  perform 
birds  belonpng  lo  the  order  gnilke,  L. ;  voyages  astonishing  for  their  great  length 
and,  by  the  ^reat  Swedish'  naturalist,  and  hazardous  charai^er.  They  are  re- 
comprised  in  his  extensive  genus  ardea,  markable  for  making  numerous  circles 
thouffh  property  ranked  as  a  distinct  ge-  and  evolutions  in  ihe  air,  when  setting 
BUS  oy  all  subsequent  naturalists.  The  out  on  their  journeys,  and  generally  form 
distinctive  characters  of  this  genus  are  as  an  BOsceles  triangle,  led  by  one  of  the 
follows ;  The  bill  is  but  httle  cleft,  is  com-  strongest  of  their  number,  whose  trumpet- 
pressed,  attenuated  towards  the  point,  and  like  voice  is  heard  as  if  directing  their 
rather  obtuse  at  its  extremity ;  the  man-  advance,  when  the  flock  is  far  above  the 
dibles  are  subequal,  with  vertical  mar^ns,  clouds,  and  entirely  out  of  sight.  To  tiiia 
the  upper  bein  j  convex,  with  a  wide  fijr-  call-note  of  the  leader  the  flock  frequently 
row  on  each  side  at  the  base,  which  be-  respond  by  a  united  clangor,  which,heard 
comes  obhteiated  before  reaclung  the  at  such  a  distance,  does  not  produce  an 
middle  of  the  bill.  The  nostrils  are  situ-  unpleaang  effecL  From  the  sagacity 
ated  in  these  furrows,  and  are  medial-  with  which  these  birds  vary  their  flight, 
concave,  elliptical,  pervious,  and  closed  according  to  the  slates  of  the  atmosphere, 
posteriorly  by  a  membrane.  The  tongue  they  have,  fiom  tlie  earliest  ages,  been 
is  fleshy,  bread  and  acute.  The  ophthal-  regarded  as  indicators  of  events;  and  their 
mic  region  and  lora  are  feathered,  though  mantnuvres  were  attentively  walched  by 
the  head  is  generally  bald,  rough,  and  the  augurs  and  aruspices — a  circumstance 
eoiuetimes  crested.  The  body  is  cyljn-  which,  together  vrilh  their  general  harm- 
drical,  having  long  and  stout  feet.  The  lesaness  and  apparent  gravi^  of  demeanor, 
naked  space  above  the  tarsus  is  extensive,  led  to  their  being  held  in  a  sort  of  vene- 
and  the  latter  is  more  than  twice  as  long  ration,  even  by  some  civilized  nations, 
as  the  middle  toe.  The  toes  are  of  mod-  When  obliged  to  take  wing  fiom  the 
eraie  length,  covered  with  scirfeKte,  or  ground,  cranes  rise  with  conaderable  dif- 
sniall  plates,  and  submargined ;  a  rudi-  Acuity,  striking  quickly  with  their  wings, 
mental  membrane  connects  the  outer  one  and  tj'ailiiig  their  feet  along  and  near  rtie 
at  base ;  the  inner  is  free ;  the  hind  toe  is  ground,  until  they  have  gained  a  sufficient 
rijorter  thaoajointoflhemiddle  one,  and  elevation  lo  commence  wheeling  in  cir- 
is  articulated  with  the  tarsus,  elevated  cles,  which  grow  wider  and  wider,  until 
from  the  ground;  the  nails  are  tile-shaped,  they  liave  soared  to  the  highest  regions  of 
falculale,  and  obtuse ;  the  middle  one  lias  the  air.  When  flieir  fli^t  is  high  and 
its  cutting  edge  entire ;  the  hind  nail  is  silent,  it  is  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
die  longest ;  the  wings  are  moderate,  with  continued  fine  weather ;  they  fly  low  and 
the  first  and  fifth  primaries  subequal;  the  are  noisy  in  cloudy,  wet  or  stormy  weather, 
tail  is  short,  and  con^sts  of  twelve  leathers.  Against  approaching  storms,  the  cranes, 
These  birds  are  generally  of  considerable  hke  various  other  birds  of  lofty  flight, 
lize,  and  remarkable  for  their  long  necks  readily   guard,  by  ascending  above  tlio 
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level  of  the  clouds,  and  the  atmospheric  when  ot  a  considerable  distance  above  ui, 

currents  which  bear  them ;  and  Ihia  indi-  we  plainly  hear  the  quill-feathers,  as  tlieit 

cation  of  an  approacliiag  gust  is  not  lost  Bhafts  and  webs  rub  upon  one  another, 

sight  of  by  Virgil : —  creaking  like  the  joints  of  a  vessel  in  a 

11 NuunnHm  imprud™iibiH  imber  tempestuous  sea  (Bartram).     The    SBud- 

Obfiiit :  aul  ilium  surgentem  vallibus  imia  hill  Crene  is  common,  and  breeds  in  the 
Aeriee  fugSre  gracs ;  aul  bucula,"  &c.  Savannas  of  Florida,  It  is  also  found  in 
Geurg.  I.,  373—5.  various  parts  of  tlie  American  states  and 
When  a  flock  of  cranes  is  engaged  in  territories.  It  is  most  rare  in  the  middle 
feeding,  or  while  it  is  at  rest,  when  the  portions  of  the  Union, 
birds  sleep  standing  on  one  foot,  with  the  Cra3sioi.ogt.  [See  Fla-enology.) 
heed  under  the  wing,  one  of  the  number  CtuifK ;  an  iroti  axis  with  tJie  end  bent 
acts  as  sentinel,  and  keeps  a  vigilant  like  an  elbow,  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
watch,  alarming  the  whole  if  any  enemy  a  piston,  the  saw  in  a  sawmill,  &c.,  cau&- 
approach  or  the  slighleet  danger  threaten,  ing  it  (o  rise  and  fell  at  every  turn ;  also  for 
Two  species  of  this  genus  ore  known  lo  turning  a  grindstone,  &c.  The  common 
inhabit  the  U.  States— the  whooping  crane  crank  affords  one  of  the  simplest  and 
(G.  Amerieatui)  and  the  brown  or  sand-  most  useful  methods  for  cliaiigiDg  circu- 
hill  crane  [G.  Canaderms,  Bonap.)  The  lar  into  alternate  motion,  and  dee  Hfrsa. 
first  named  derive  their  trivial  appellation  Double  and  triple  cranks  are  likewise  of 
from  their  loud,  clear,  piercing  cry,  which  the  greatest  nse  for  transmitting  circular 
may  be  heard  atthe  distance  of  two  miles,  moiion  to  a  distance.  In  feet,  cranks 
Lf  wounded,  they  attack  the  sportsman  or  belong  to  tliose  few  ample  elements  on 
his  dog  with  great  spirit,  and  are  said  to  which  the  most  complicated  machines 
have  occasionally  dnven  their  long,  point-  rest,  and  which,  hke  the  lever,  are  con- 
ed bill  tlirough  the  hand  of  a  man.    Wil-  stanlly  employed, 

son  states  that,  during  winter,  they  are  CuArsMER,  Thomas,  ftmous  in  the  JEng- 
ftequently  seen  in  the  low  grounds  and  hsh  reformation,d«rinElhereignof  Henry 
rice  plantations  of  the  Soudiem  Slates,  VIII,  was  bom  in  1489.  He  entered  as  a 
seeking  for  grain  and  insect  He  met  student  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  in 
with  a  number  of  them,  on  the  lOth  of  1503,  took  the  degrf*  of  M.  A^  obtained 
February,  near  Waccamau  river,  in  South  a  fellowship,  and,  in  1523,  was  chosen 
Carolina,  and  saw  another  flock  near  reader  of  theological  lectures  in  his  col- 
Louisville,  Ky.,  about  the  20th  of  March,  lege,  and  examiner  of  candidates  for  de- 
They  are  very  shy  and  vigilant,  and,  con-  grees  in  divinity.  In  the  course  of  con- 
sequently, shot  with  difficulty.  They  versation  on  the  then  meditated  divorce 
sometimes  rise  spirally  in  the  air  to  a  vast  of  Henry  VIII  from  bis  fiist  wife,  Catha- 
height,  their  mingled  screams  resembling  rine  of  Arragon,  Cranmer  retnarkod  tliat 
the  frill  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  even  the  question  of  hs  propriety  might  be 
when  they  are  ahnost  out  of  sight.  They  better  decided  by  consulting  learned  di- 
are  distinguished  fi^m  other  cranes  by  vinesandmembersof theuniversiliesthan 
the  comparative  baldness  of  their  heads,  by  an  appeal  to  the  pope.  The  opinion 
and  by  the  broad  flag  of  plumage  project-  thus  delivered  having  heeii  reported  to  the 
ing  over  tlie  taiL  Their  general  color  is  king  b^  doctor  Fox,  Sis  majesty  was  high- 
pure  white.  The  brown  or  sandhill  crane  ly  dehghted  with  it,  exclaiming,  at  the 
IS  of  an  ash  color,  generally,  with  shades  or  prospect  it  aflbrded  him  of  being  able  to 
clouds  of  pale-brown  and  sky-blue;  brown  remove  the  obstacles  to  the  gratification 
prevails  upon  the  shoulders  and  back,  of  his  passions,  "  By  — — ,  the  man  has 
It  is  a  very  stalely  bird,  being  ^ove  six  got  the  sow  by  the  right  ear !"  Cranmer 
feet  long,  from  the  toes  to  the  point  of  was  sent  for  to  court,  made  a  king's  cbap- 
ibe  beak,  when  extended,  and  its  wings  lain,  and  commanded  to  write  a  treatise 
measure  eight  or  nine  feet  frtim  tip  to  tip.  on  the  subject  of  the  divorce.  In  1530, 
When  standing  erect,  the  sandhill  crane  is  he  was  sent  abroad,  with  others,  to  cnllect 
luU  five  feet  high  ;  the  tail  is  quite  short,  the  opinions  of  the  divines  and  canonists 
but  the  feathers  pendent  on  each  side  of  of  France,  Ital^  and  Germany,  on  the 
the  rutnp  are  very  long,  of  a  delicate  validityof  tlie  king's  marriage.  AtRome, 
Ktky  softness,  and  sharp-pointed.  The  he  presented  his  treatise  to  the  pope,  and 
crown  of  the  head  is  bare  of  feathers,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Germany,  where 
of  a  reddish  rose  color,  but  thinly  barbed  he  obtained  for  his  opinions  the  sanction 
with  short,  stif^  black  hair.  When  the  of  a  great  number  of  German  divines  and 
wings  are  moved  in  flight,  their  strokes  civilians,  and  formed  such  intimate  con- 
are  Sow,  moderate  and  regular,  and,  even  nexions  with  the  rising  party  of  the  Prot- 
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estants,  as  probably  influenced  greatly  his  confession,yowsof  chastity  and  theneces- 
future  conduct.  He  also  contracted  mur-  BJty  of  privatti  masses.  Cranmer  oppos- 
nage,  though  in   holy  orders,  with  the    ed,  as  long  as  he  dared,  Ibis  enactment; 


le  of  doctor  Osiander,  a  famous  Protes-  but,  finding  liis  efforts  vain,  be  gave  w„., 
lant  divine.  Cranmer  was  employed  by  and  sent  his  ovm  wife  baek  to  her  friends 
the  king  to  conclude  a  commei-cial  treaty  in  Germany.  He  subsequenlly  succeeded 
between  England  and  the  Netherlands;  in  carrying  some  points  mfiivor  of  further 
after  which  be  was  ordered  home,  to  lake  reformation ;  and,  m  1540,  he  published  a 
possession  of  tiie  metropoUtan  see  of  Can-  work  for  popular  use,  chiefly  of  his  own 
terbury.  He  hesitated  to  accept  of  this  composition,  entitied  the  Necessary  Em- 
dignity,  professing  to  be  scrupulous  about  dition  of  a  Christian  Man.  On  the  death 
applying  to  the  pope  for  the  bulls  necesaa-  of  Henry,  in  1546—7,  the  archbishop  was 
ry  for  his  consecration.  This  difficulty  left  one  of  the  executors  of  his  wilt  and 
was  obviated  by  a  vague  and  secret  prot-  member  of  the  regency  appointed  to  gov- 
esiation,  which  can  be  justified  only  on  ern  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
the  Jesuitical  principle  of  the  lawfiilness  Edward  Vl.  He  unittS  his  interest  vrith 
ofmenlalreservationsorvirtualfalsehoods.  that  of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards 
The  appiic^ion  being  therefore  made  in  duke  of  Somerset,  and  proceeded  to  mod- 
the  usual  manner  To  the  court  of  Kome,  el  the  cburchof  England  according  tothe 
the  pall  and  bulls  were  sent.  Soon  after,  notions  of  Zuinglius,  rather  than  those  of 
he  set  the  papal  authority  at  defiance,  by  Luther.    By  liis  instnimentality,  the  litur- 

Sonouncing  sentence  of  divorce  between  gy  was  drawn  up  and  estabbshed  by  act 

enry  and  Catharine,  and  confirming  tlie  of   parliament,   and  articles   of   religion 

king's  marriage  wiib  Anne  Boiejjn,    The  were  compiiedC  the  validity  of  which  was 

pope  threwened   excommunication,   and  enforced  by  royal  authoriQf,  and  for  which 

an   act  of  parhament  was  immediately  infallibility   was   cldmed.     Under  Cran- 

passed  for  abolishing  the  pope's  suprema-  mer's  eccle^astical  government,  Joan  Bo- 

cy,  and  declaring  the  king  cliief  head  of  cher  and  George  van  Paris  were  burnt  aa 

the  chureb  of  England.     The  archbishop  heretics ;   and  the  fete  of  the  former  is 

employed  all  his  influence  in  forwarding  rendered   peculiarly   striking  by  tlie  feet 

such  measures  as  might  give  pennanence  that  the  pnmate,  by  his  spintnal  authority 


reformation.     The  Bibie  was  trans-    and  pressing  importunity,  constrained  the 

■_^_  i:i__i-_i.    __j  J-  1  young  kingto  sign  the  death  warrant  for 

the  auto-ih-fi  of  the  unhappy  criminal, 


lated  into  English,  and  disperaed  among    young  king  to  sign  iLe  death 

ihepeople;  the  monastic  institutions  were    the  auto-da-fi  of  the  unhapf^    , 

suppressed ;  the  superstitious  observances    wliicli  he  would  not  do  till  he  had  disbur- 


mected  ivith  tiiera  were  abolished ;  and  dened  his  own  conscience,  by  telling  the 

provision  was  made  for  the  instruction  of  archbishoptbat,if  the  deed  were  sinfiil,  he 

all  ranks  in  the  principles  of  the  prevaifing  should  answer  for  it  to  God.     The  exclu- 

party.     In  153b,  the  casuistiy  of  Cranmer  son  of  ihe  princess  Mary  from  the  crown, 

was  a  second  time  exerted  to  gratify  the  by  the  will  of  her  brother,  was  a  measure 

base  passions  of  his  tyrannical  sovereign,  in  which  Cranmer  joined  the  partisans  of 

When  Anne  Boleyn  was  destined  to  lose  lady  Jane  Grey,  apparently  in  opposition 

her  reputation  and  her  hfe,  that  tiie  king  to  his  own  judgment.    With  others  who 

might  take  another  consort,  it  was  deter-  had  been  most  active  in  her  elevation,  he 

mined  also  to  bastardize  her  issue;  and  the  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  the  accession 

arehbishop  meanly  stooped  to  pronounce  of  Mary.      That  princess   bad  personal 

a  sentence  of  divorce,  on  the  plea  that  the  obligations  to   Craumer,  who  is   sdd  to 

queen  had  confessed  to  him  ner  having  have  preserved  her  from  the  anger  of  her 

been  contracted  to  lord  Percjj,  before  her  father,  which  menaced  her  witii  destruc- 

marriage  witii  the  king.     The  comph-  tion,  for  her  pertinacious  adherence  to  the 

ancea  of  the  piimate  served  to  ensitte  hun  Catholic  feith ;  but  she  could  not  forget  or 

tfiB  gratitude   of  Heniy,  though  he  was  forgive  the  disgrace  of  her  mother  and 

obliged  to  make  some  important  sacrifices  herself;  in  effecimg  which,  the  archbishop 

to  royal  prejudice,  which  was  strongly  in  had  been  so  important  an  agent ;  he  was 

favor  of  the  ancient  feith,  where  that  did  therefore  destined  to  become  the  victim 

It  tend  to  curb  the  king's  own  passions  of  popish  ascendency.    He  was  tried  be- 

„.: —      j^  1533  ^gg  passed  an  fore  commissionere  sent  from  Rome,  on 


act  of  parliament,  called  the  btooih/  act,  the  charges  of  blasphemy,  petjury,  inc. 

condemning  to  death  all  who  supporred  tinence  and  heresy,  and  cited  to  appear 

the  right  of  marriage  of  priests,  and  com-  within  80  days  at  Rome,  to  deliver,  in 

tniinion  of  both  kinds  to  the  liuty,  and  person,  his  vindication  to  the  pope.     To 

who  opposed  Iransubstuntiation,  auricular  comply  with  this  mandate  was  impossible, 
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as  he  was  detained  in  prison ;  nevertheless  where  he  hehaved  with  the  resolution  of 
he  was  declared  contumacious  tor  not  a  martyr,  keeping  his  right  hand,  with 
making  his  appearance,  and  sentejiced  to  which  he  had  signed  his  recantation,  ex- 
be  degraded  and  deprived  of  office.  After  tended  in  the  flames,  (hat  it  might  be  con- 
this,  fettering  promises  were  made,  which  sumed  before  the  rest  of  his  body,  exclaim- 
induced  hiui  to  sign  a  recantation  of  his  iDg,  from  time  to  time,  "  That  unworthy 
alleged  errors,  aiS  become,  in  fkcl,  a  hand !"  He  was  executed  March  21, 
Caiholie  convert.  The  triumph  of  his  1555 — 6.  The  fete  of  Cranmer  has  shed 
enemies  was  now  complete,  and  nothing  a  felse  lustre  over  his  character,  and  pro- 
waB  wanting  but  the  sacnflce  of  their  cured  him  the  reputation  of  a  Protestant 
abused  and  degraded  victim.  Oxford  martyr,  while  he  was,  in  reality,  the  vic- 
W08  the  scene  of  his  esecution ;  but,  to  tim  of  par^  malice  and  pereond  revenge, 
make  the  tragedy  more  impressive,  he  Successively  a  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  a 
was  placed  on  a  scaffold  in  StMary's  Zuinglian,adefenderoftransubstantiation, 
church,  the  day  he  was  to  suffer,  there  to  and  3ien  a  persecutor  of  those  who  he- 
listen  to  a  declaration  of  his  feults  and  heved  that  doctrine,  the  soiindness,  if  not 
heresies,  his  extorted  penitence,  and  the  the  sinceri^  of  his  fiuth,  may  fairly  be 
necessity  of  his  expiating,  by  his  death,  questioned.  Even  the  purity  of  his  mo- 
errors  which  Heaven  alone  could  pardon,  lives,  as  a  reformer,  is  rendered  somewhat 
but  which  were  of  an  enormity  too  por-  doubtful,  by  the  fact  of  his  having  ob- 
tentous  to  be  passed  over  by  an  earthly  tained,  on  very  advantageous  terms,  nu- 
tribimal.  Those  who  planned  this  pro-  merous  grants  of  estates  which  had  be- 
ceeding  accomplished  but  half  their  ob-  longed  to  suppressed  monasteries.  Hia 
jeet.  Instead  of  coafesBing  the  justness  private  character,  however,  was  amiable ; 
of  his  sentence,  and  submitting  to  it  in  and,  whatever  may  have  been  his  princi- 
silence,  or  imploring  mercy,  he  calmly  ples,wodoubtacanexisiastotbeemineDee 
acknowledged  that  the  fear  of  death  had  of  his  talents.  His  continued  favor  with 
made  him  oelie  his  conscience ;  and  de-  the  capricious  Henry  is  a  decisive  proof 
clared  that  nothing  could  afford  him  con-  of  his  mentjd  superiority.  He  steadily  pur- 
Bolation  but  the  prospect  of  extenuating  sued  hia  grand  object,  the  independence 
his  guilt  by  encoimtering,  as  a  Protestant  of  the  English  church,  to  the  esiablish- 
penitent,  with  firmness  and  resignation,  ment  of  which  he  contributed  fer  beyond 
the  fiery  torments  which  awaited  him.  any  other  individual. 
He  vras  immediately  hurried  to  the  stake. 


Mte  to  the  MMe  Colombia,  in  tkU  Fdume. 


According  to  our  promise  in  that  article,  we  give  here  the  principal  ftcts  which 
have  occurred  in  Colombia  since  the  article  went  to  press,  tiiough  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  establishment  of  tranqtiillity  in  tliat  country.  In  the  month  of  Jan- 
uaiy,  1830,  Venezuela  declared  herself  mdependent  of  Colombia,  at  the  in^igation  of 

tmsrai  Paez.  Some  accouDts  say  he  compelled  the  Venezuelians  to  take  this  step, 
olivar,  about  the  same  time,  solemnly  declared,  at  Bogota,  every  imputation  against 
him  as  aiming  at  a  crown  to  be  false.  A  convention  is  now  assembled  for  ttiepurpose 
of  preparing  a  new  constitution  for  Colombia.  The  character  of  the  projected  con- 
stitution, according  to  the  accounts  wliich  have  been  received,  is  quite  liberal.  Whether 
it  is  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  country,  isenotiier  consideration.  Bohvar  is  said  to  be 
sinking  in  jropularity.  He  retired  in  February  temporarily  ftom  the  government,  on 
account  of  ill  health.  It  is  reported  that  Paez  is  u^iig  forcible  means  to  compel  the 
Venezueiians  to  remain  separate  from  Colombia,  witli  which  they  ai  " 
unier  a  federal  govi 
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